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THE  GOLDEN  LION  OF  GRANPERE. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER  I, 

P  among  the 
V  o  s  g  e  s 
^  mountains  in 
Lorraine,  but 
just    outside 
the  old  half- 
German  pro- 
vince of  Al- 
Isace,    about 
thirty   miles 
distant  from 
,   the  new  and 
thoroughly 
Frenchbaths 
of  PlombiEs 
-  res,  there  lies 
E  the  village  of 
["  Granpere. 
Whatever 
may  be  said 
or  thought 
here  in  England  of  the  lale  imperial  rule 
I  France,  it  must  at  any  rate  be  admitted 
that    good   roads    were   made    under    the 
Empire.      Alsace,  which   twenty  years   ago 
seems  to  have  been  somewhat  behindhand 
this  respect,   received  her  full  share  of 
Napoleon's  attention,  and  Granpere  is  now 
placed  on  an  excellent  road  which  runs  from 
the  town  of  Remiremont  on  one  line  of  rail- 
way, to  Colmar  on  another.   The  inhabitant; 
Xin— I 


of  the  Alsatian  Ballon  hills  and  the  open 
valleys  among  them,  seem  to  think  that  the 
civilisation  of  great  cities  has  been  brought 
near  enough  to  them,  as  there  is  already  a 
diligence  running  daily  from  Granpere  to 
Remiremont  ;^and  at  Remiremont  you  are 
on  the  railway,  and,  of  course,  in  the  middle 
of  everything. 

And  indeed  an  observant  traveller  will  be 
led  to  think  that  a  great  deal  of  what  may 
most  truly  be  called  civilisation,  has  found 
its  way  in  among  the  Ballons,  whether  it 
travelled  thither  by  the  new-fangled  railways 
and  imperial  routes,  or  found  its  passage 
along  the  valley  streams  before  imperial 
favours  had  been  showered  upon  the  district. 
We  are  told  that  when  Pastor  Oberlin  was 
appointed  to  his  cure  as  Protestant  clergyman 
in  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  a  little  more  than 
one  hundred  years  ago, — that  was,  in  1767, 
— this  region  was  densely  dark  and  far  be- 
hind in  the  world's  running  as  regards  all 
progress.  The  people  were  ignorant,  poor, 
half-starved,  almost  savage,  destitute  of  com- 
munication, and  unable  to  produce  from  their 
own  soil  enough  food  for  their  own  sus- 
tenance. Of  manufacturing  enterprise  they 
understood  nothing,  and  were  only  just  far 
enough  advanced  in  knowledge  for  the  Pro- 
testants to  hate  the  Catholics,  and  the 
Catholics  10  hate  the  Protestants.  Then 
came  that  wonderful  clergyman.  Pastor  Ober- 
lin,— he  was  indeed  a  wonderful  clergyman 
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— and  made  a  great  change.  Since  that 
there  have  been  the  two  empires,  and  Alsace 
has  looked  up  in  the  world.  Whether  the 
thanks  of  the  people  are  more  honestly  due 
to  Oberlin  or  to  the  late  Emperor,  ihe  authc^ 
of  this  little  story  will  not  pretend  to  say ; 
but  he  will  venture  to  express  his  opinioD 
that  at  present  the  nn'al  Alsatians  are  a 
liappy,  prosperous  people,  with  the  biinlen 
on  their  shoulders  of  but  few  pai^jers,  and 
fewer  gentlemen, — apparently  a  contented 
people,  not  ambitious,  given  but  little  to 
politics.  Protestants  and  Catholics  mingled 
without  hatred  or  famticism,  educated  though 
not  learned,  industrious  though  not  energetic, 
quiet  and  pestccfUl,  making  linen  and  cheese, 
growing  potatoes,  importing  com,  coming 
into  the  world,  marrying,  begetting  children, 
and  dying  in  the  wholesome  homespun 
fashion  which  is  so  sweet  to  us  in  that  mood 
of  philosophy  which  teaches  us  to  love  the 
country  and  to  despise  the  town.  Whether 
it  be  better  for  a  people  to  achieve  an  even 
level  of  prosperity,  which  is  shared  by  all, 
but  which  makes  none  eminent,  or  to  en> 
counter  those  rough,  ambitious,  competitive 
strengths  which  produce  both  palaces  and 
poorhouses,  shall  not  be  matter  of  argument 
here  ;  but  the  teller  of  this  story  is  disposed 
to  think  that  the  diancc  traveller,  as  long  as 
he  tarries  at  Granpere,  will  insensibly  and 
perhaps  unconsciously  become  an  advocate 
of  the  former  doctrine ;  be  will  be  struck  by 
the  comfort  which  he  sees  around  him,  and 
for  a  while  will  dispense  with  wealth,  luxury, 
scholarships,  and  fashion.  Whether  the  m- 
habitants  of  these  hiUs  and  valleys  w^ 
advance  to  further  progress  now  that  Siey 
are  again  to  become  German,  is  another 
question,  which  the  writer  will  not  attempt  to 
answer  here. 

Granpere  in  itself  is  a  very  pleasing  village. 
ThoDgh  the  amount  of  population  and  num- 
ber of  bouses  do  not  suffice  to  make  it  more 
than  a  village,  it  covers  so  Iarg«  a  space  of 
ground  as  almost  to  give  it  a  claim  to  town 
hcmoura.  It  is  perhaps  a  full  mite  in  length  j 
and  though  it  has  but  one  street,  there  are 
buildings  standing  here  and  there,  back  horn 
the  hne,  which  make  it  seem  to  stretch  be- 
yond the  narrow  confines  of  a  single  thorough- 
fare. In  most  French  villages  some  of  &e 
houses  are  high  and  spsdous,  but  here  they 
seem  almost  all  to  be  so.  And  many  of 
them  have  been  comstrucMd  after  that  inde- 
pendent £uhioD  which  always  gives  to  a 
house  in  a  street  a  diaiacter  and  impotrtance 
of  its  own.  They  do  not  stand  in  a  simple 
liae,  each  sappotted  by  the  strength  of  its 


neighbour,  but  occupy  their  own  ground, 
facing  this  way  or  that  as  each  may  please, 
presenting  here  a  comer  to  the  main  street, 
and  there  an  end.  There  are  little  gardens, 
and  big  stables,  and  commodious  bams  ; 
and  periodical  paint  with  annual  whitewash 
is  not  wanting.  The  unstinted  slates  shine 
copiously  under  the  sun,  and  over  almost 
every  othn-  door  there  is  a  large  lettered 
boaid  which  indicates  that  the  resident  within 
is  a  deals  in  Ihe  linen  which  is  produced 
throughout  the  country.  All  these  tilings 
together  give  to  Granpere  an  air  of  pros- 
perity and  oxnfort  which  is  not  at  all  ch^ed 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  in  the  place  no 
rexinsion  which  we  Englishmen  would  call 
the  gentleman's  house,  nothing  approaching 
to  the  ascendancy  of  a  parish  squire,  no 
baron's  castle,  no  manorial  hall,- — not  even  a 
chiteau  to  overshadow  the  modest  roots  of 
the  dealers  in  the  linen  of  the  Vosges. 

And  the  scenery  round  Granpere  is  very 
pleasant,  though  the  neighboiiring  hills  never 
rise  to  the  magnificence  of  mountains  or 
produce  that  grandeur  which  tourists  desire 
when  they  travel  in  search  of  the  beauties 
of  Nature.  It  is  a  spot  to  love  if  you  know 
it  well,  rather  than  to  visit  witli  hopes  raised 
high,  and  to  leave  with  vivid  imprcscioos. 
There  is  water  in  abundance ; — a  pretty  lake 
lying  at  the  feet  of  sloping  hills,  rivulets  run- 
ning down  from  the  high  upper  lands  and 
tuirdng  many  a  modest  wheel  in  thdr  coune, 
a  waterfall  or  two  here  and  there,  and  a 
so-called  mountain  smnmit  within  an  easy 
distance,  from  whence  the  sun  may  be  seen 
to  rise  among  the  Swiss  mountains; — and 
distant  perh^  three  miles  from  the  village 
the  miun  rirer  which  runs  dowa  the  vaBey 
makes  for  itself  a  wild  ravine,  just  where  the 
bridge  on  the  new  mad  to  Idiinster  dOMes 
the  water,  and  helps  to  excuse  the  people  of 
Granpere  for  claiming  for  themselves  a  great 
object  <rf  natural  atttaction.  The  bridge  and 
the  river  and  the  ravine  are  very  invtty,  and 
perbapG  justify  all  that  the  villagers  say  of 
them  when  they  sii^  to  tiBvelleis  the  praises 
of  their  country. 

\Vhetbei  it  be  the  sale  of  linen  that  has 
produced  the  large  inn  at  Granpere,  or  the 
delicious  air  of  the  place,  or  the  ravine  and 
the  bridge,  nuUtcrs  little  to  our  story ;  but  the  j 
&ct  of  tiie  inn  roattera  very  much.  There  it 
-is, — a  roomy,  conutiodious  building,  not  easily 
intelligible  to  a  stranger,  with  its  widely  dis- 
tributed poits,  standing  like  an  inverted  V, 
with  its  opoi  side  towards  the  main  load. 
On  the  ground-floor  on  one  side  are  the  large 
Uableg  and  coach-hous^  with  a  billiard-raom 
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\  I  and  etfi  over  then,  and  a  long  bitkony  which 
'  niDS  hmukI  the  building;  and  on  thie  otber 
\^  side  fhere  arc  kitchens  and  drinking-rooms, 
,'  sod  orer  these  ihe  chamber  for  meaJs  and 
'.  the  bedrooms.  All  large,  airy,  ;md  clean, 
'  tbongh,  pcrhg^  not  excellently  well  finished 
|.  in  their  construction,  axul  furnished  with  but 
I  little  pretence  to  French  luxury.  Andbelund 
;  the  ion  tlnre  arc  gardens,  by  no  laeans  trim, 
I  and  a  dusty  summer-house,  which  serves, 
however,  for  the  smoking  of  a  cigar  j  and 
there  is  ^nually  space  and  pluityaiad  good- 
will. Either  the  lioen,  or  the  air,  (h:  the 
!  cavine,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  the  three 
1  combiaed,  have  produced  a  business,  so  that 
i  the  landlord  of  the  IJoa  d'Or  at  Gnmpeic  is 
\.  a  thitving  man. 

I  The  reader  shall  at  once  be  introduced  to 
I  the  landlord,  and  informed  at  the  same  time 
I  Iha^  in  so  tar  as  he  may  be  intereated  in  this 
i  stoty,  he  will  have  to  take  up  his  abode  at 
'  ihe  Lion  d'Or  till  it  be  concluded ;  not  as  a 
\  goest  staying  loosely  at  his  inn,  but  as  one 
I  <dta  K  concenied  with  ail  the  innermoGt 
I  affiun  of  the  household.  He  will  not  simply 
I  eat  hi*  plate  of  S4Hip,  and  drink  hi*  glass  of 

I  wine,  and  pass  on,  knowing  and  caring  more 

II  for  the  Krvant  than  for  the  servant's  master, 
i;  but  be  must  content  himself  to  sit  at  the 
l'  landlord's  table,  to  converse  very  frequently 
',  with  the  landlord's  wife,  to  become  very  ind- 
|,  mate  with  the  landlord's  son — whether  on 
Ij  loving  or  on  unloving  terms  shall  be  left  en- 

tiiely  to  himself — and  to  throw  himself,  with 
the  sympathy  of  old  friendship,  into  all  the 
uoables  ud  all  the  joys  of  the  landlord's 
niece.  If  the  reader  be  one  who  cannot  take 
soch  a  }Oumey,  and  pass  a  month  or  two 
«-ithoiit  the  society  of  pers<»s  whom  be  would 
<le6ne  as  ladies  and  gendemen,  he  had  better 
b«  warned  at  once,  and  move  ob,  not  set- 
tiag  foot  within  the  Lion  d'Or  at  Granpeie. 

Michel  VoGS,  the  landlord,  in  pawn  was 
atthis  time  a  tall,  stout,  active,  and  veiy  hand- 
some man,  about  &fly  years  of  age.  As  his 
toa  was  already  twenty^^ive, — and  was  known 
to  be  s0  ihroughoul  the  commune,^ — pec^e 
were  sure  that  Michel  Voss  waB  fifty  or  tiWre* 
abouts ;  but  there  was  very  little  in  his  «p> 
pttranctf  to  indicate  so  many  yean.  He  was 
lat  and  burly  to  be  sure ;  but  then  he  was 
not  Ert  to  lethargy,  or  bnrty  with  any  sign  of 
Uo«ne*3,  Tbue  was  stiij  the  s[sing  of  youth 
in  hi*  (botst^,  and  when  there  wai  Gome 
vof^  to  be  hfted,  aoiae  heavy  timber  to  be 
'  thrast  here  or  there,  some  huge  lumbering 
vehicle  to  be  hoisted  in  or  out,  there  was  no 
aim  about  the  place  so  stroag  as  that  of  the 
mutiE,     His  short,  dadt,  curly  hair, — that 


was  always  kept  dipped  round  his  head, — ■ 
was  beginning  to  show  a  tinge  of  grey,  but 
the  hoge  moustache  on  his  upper  lip  was  still 
of  a  thorongh  brown,  as  was  also  the  small 
morsel  of  beard  trtrich  he  wore  upon  his  chin. 
He  had  bright  sharp  browti  eyes,  a  nose 
slightly  beaked,  and  a  lai^  month.  He  was 
on  the  "(rtiole  a  man  of  good  temper,  Just 
withal,  and  one  iHio  loved  dHxe  who  be- 
longed to  him;  bat  be  chose  te  be  naster 
in  his  own  bouse,  and  was  apt  to  think  that 
his  snperior  years  caafaled  ban  t»  know  what 
youngs  people  wanted  better  than  they 
woald  know  tbomselves.  He  was  loved  in 
his  house  and  ropected  in  his  village ;  but 
tfaete  was  sooietlung  is  the  beak  irf  his  noee 
and  the  brighbieBs  of  his  eye  which  was  apt 
to  make  those  around  him  afnud  of  him. 
And  indeed  Michel  Voss  cooM  lose  his  tem- 
per and  become  an  angry  man. 

Our  landlotd  had  been  twice  mamed.  By 
Us  fint  wife  he  had  now  iivi^ .  a  sin^e  toa, 
George  Voss,  who  at  the  time  of  onr  talo  had 
already  reached  his  twenty-fifth  year.  George, 
however,  did  not  at  diis  tine  live  onder  his 
father's  roof,  banng  taken  snviee  for  a  time 
with  the  landlady  oi  another  inn  at  Colmar. 
Geoige  Voss  was  known  to  be  a>  clever  young 
man ;  many  in  these  parts  declared  that  he 
was  much  more  so  than  his  &ther  ;  and  when 
he  became  ckdi  at  the  PdMc  in  Colmar,  and: 
after  a  year  <x  two  had  taken  into  hia  hands 
almost  the  endre  management  of  that  bouse, 
-~so  that  poOple  began  to  say  that  old- 
fashioned  and  wraiched  as  it  was,  money 
might  still  be  made  there, — peo|fc  began  to 
say  also  tfiat  Michel  Vass  had  been  wrong  to 
allow  his  son  to  leave  Granpore.  But  in 
truth  dkeic  had  been  a  fbw  wwds  between 
the  bther  and  the  son ;  aad  the  two  were  so 
like  each  other  that  the  father  (bimd  it  difficult 
to  ndw,  and  ttie  sm  found  it  difficult  to  be 
Tuted. 

Georg;  Voes  was  very  like  his  father,  with 
(his  diSercDoe,  as  he  was  cften  tedd  by  the 
old  folk  about  QoBgeie,  that  he  wonld  never 
611  his  iather's  shoes.  He  was  a  smaHer  man, 
Issa  tall  by  a  cot[de  ai  inches,  less  broad  in 
proportion  across  the  shoulders,  whose  ann 
would  never  be  so  strong,  whose  leg  would 
never  grace  a  tight  stocking  with  so  full  a 
development.  But  he  had  (he  same  eye, 
height  and  brown  and  very  qaick,  thd  same 
mouth,  tlM  same  aquiline  nose,  the  same 
broad  forritead  and  well-shaped  chk,  and  the 
Bame  look  in  his  .''ace  which  made  taea  know 
as  by  instinct  that  he  would  soono:  command 
than  obey.  So  there  had  coqm  to  be  a  few 
w^iMds,  and  George  Voss  had  gone  away  to 
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the  house  of  a  coudn  of  his  mother's,  and  had 
taken  to  commanding  there. 

Not  that  there  had  been  aiif  quarrel  be- 
tween the  father  and  the  sod;  nor  indeed 
that  George  was  awaie  that  he  had  been  in 
the  least  disobedient  to  his  parent.  There 
was  no  recognised  ambition  for  rule  in  the 
breasts  of  either  of  them.  It  was  simply 
this,  that  their  tempers  were  alike ;  and  when 
on  an  occasion  Michel  told  his  son  that  he 
would  not  allow  a  certain  piece  of  folly  which 
the  son  was,  as  he  thought,  likely  to  commit, 
George  declared  that  he  would  soon  set  that 
matter  right  by  leaving  Granpeie.  Accord- 
ingly he  did  leave  Granpere,  and  became  the 
right  hand,  and  indeed  the  head,  and  back- 
bone, and  best  leg  of  his  old  cousin  Madame 
Fuagon  of  the  f  oste  at  Colmar.  Now  the 
matter  on  which  these  few  words  occuned 
was  a  question  of  love, — iriiether  George 
Voss  should  fail  in  love  with  and  many  his 
step-mother's  niece  Marie  Bromar.  But  be- 
fore anything  further  can  be  said  of  these 
few  words,  Madame  Voss  and  her  niece 
must  be  introduced  to  the  reider. 

Madame  Voss  was  nearly  twenty  years 
founger  than  her  husband,  and  had  now 
been  a.  wife  some  five  or  six  years.  She  had 
ibeen  brought  &om  Epinal,  where  she  had 
-lived  with  a  married  sister,  a  widow,  much 
.older  than  herself, — in  parting  from  whom 
on  her  marriage  there  had  been  much  tribu- 
lation. "  Should  anything  happen  to  Marie," 
she  had  said  to  Midiel  Voss,  before  she  gave 
him  her  troth,  "  you  will  let  Minnie  Bromar 
come  to  me  ?"  Michel  Voss,  who  was  then 
hotly  in  love  with  his  hoped-for  bride, — hoUy 
in  love  in  spite  of  his  four-and-fbrty  years, — 
gave  the  required  promise^  The  said  "some- 
thing" which  had  been  suspected  had  hap- 
pened. Madame  Bromar  had  died,  and 
Minnie  Bromar  her  daughter, — or  Marie  as 
she  was  always  afterwards  called, — had  at 
once  been  taken  into  the  house  at  Granpere. 
Michel  never  thought  twice  about  it  when  he 
was  reminded  of  his  promise.  "  If  I  hadn't 
promised  at  all,  she  ^ould  come  the  same," 
he  said.  "  The  house  is  big  enough  for  a 
dozen  more  yet."  In  saying  this  he  perhaps 
alluded  to  a  little  baby  tl^t  then  lay  in  a 
cradle  in  his  wife's  nx)m,  by  means  of  which 
at  that  time  Madame  Voss  was  able  to  nuke 
her  big  husband  do  .pretty  nearly  anything 
that  she  pleased.  So  Marie  Bromar,  then 
just  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  brought  over 
from  Epinal  to  Granpere,  and  the  bouse  cer- 
tainly was  not  felt  to  be  too  small  because 
she  was  there.  Marie  soon  learned  the  ways 
and  wishes  of  her  burly,  soft-heaited  uncle 


— would  fill  his  pipe  for  him,  and  hand  him 
his  soup,  and  brmg  his  slippers,  and  put  her 
soft  arm  round  his  neck,  and  became  a. 
favourite.  She  was  only  a  child  when  she 
came,  and  Michel  thought  that  it  was  very 
pleasant  j  but  in  five  years'  time  she  was  a 
woman,  and  Michel  was  forced  to  reflect 
that  it  would  not  be  well  that  there  should 
be  another  marriage  and  another  family  in  the 
house  while  he  was  so  young  himsel£  There 
was  at  this  time  a  third  baby  in  the  cradle, — 
and  then  Marie  Bromar  had  not  a  franc  of  dot. 
Marie  was  the  sweetest  eldest  daughter  in 
the  world,  but  he  could  not  think  it  right 
that  his  son  should  marry  a  wife  before  he 
had  done  a  stroke  for  himself  in  the  world. 
Prudence  made  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
he  should  say  a  word  to  his  son. 

Madame  Voss 'was  certainly  nearly  twenty 
years  younger  than  her  husband,  and  yet  the 
pair  did  not  look  to  be  ill-sorted.  Michel 
was  so  handsome,  strong,  and  hale;  and 
Madame  Voss,  though  she  was  a  comely 
woman, — though  when  she  was  brought  home 
a  bride  to  Granpere  the  neighbours  had  all 
declared  that  she  was  very  handsome, — car- 
ried with  her  a  look  of  more  years  than  she 
really  possessed.  She  had  borne  many  of  a 
woman's  cares,  and  had  known  much  of 
woman's  sorrows  before  she  had  become  wife 
to  Michel  Voss ;  and  then  when  the  babes 
came,  and  she  had  settled  down  as  mistress 
of  that  large  household,  and  taught  herself 
to  regard  Geoi^  Voss  and  Marie  Bromar 
almost  as  her  own  children,  all  idea  that  she 
was  much  younger  than  her  husband  de- 
parted bom  her.  She  was  a  woman  who 
desired  to  excel  her  husband  in  notiiing, 
— if  only  she  might  be  considered  to  be 
in  some  things  his  equal  There  was  no 
feeling  in  the  village  that  Michd  Voss  had 
brought  home  a  young  wife  and  had  made  a 
fool  of  himself.  He  was  a  man  entitled  to  have 
a  wife  much  younger  than  himself.  Madame 
Voss  in  those  days  always  wore  a  white  cap, 
and  a  dark  stuff  gown  which  was  changed  on 
Sundays  for  one  of  black  silk,  and  brown 
mittens  on  her  hands,  and  she  went  about 
die  house  in  soft  carpet  shoes.  She  was  a 
conscientious,  usefid,  but  not  an  enterprising 
woman ;  loving  her  husband  much  and  fearing 
him  somewhat ;  liking  to  have  her  own  way 
,  in  certain  small  matters,  but  willing  to  be  led 
in  other  things  so  long  as  those  were  sur- 
rendered to  her;  careful  with  her  children, 
the  care  of  whom  seemed  to  deprive  her  of 
the  p«wer  of  caring  for  the  business  of  the 
inn;  kind  to  her  niece,  good-humoured  in 
her  house,  and  satisfied  with  the  world  at 
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I  ta^  as  long  as  she  might  a]wa]>^  be  allowed 
to  entertain  M.  le  Curd  at  dinner  on  Sundajrs. 
I  Michel  Voss,  Protestant  though  he  was,  had 
not  the  slightest  objection  to  giving  M.  le 
I  Currf  his  Sunday  dinner,  on  condition  that  M. 
le  Curf  on  these  occasions  would  confine  his 
coDTcnation  to  open  subjects.  M.  le  Cure 
ns  quite  willing  to  eat  his  dinner  and  give 
noofience. 

A  word  too  must  be  said  of  Marie  Bromar 
before  we  b^n  our  stoiy.  Marie  Bromar 
is  the  heroine  of  this  little  tale;  and  the 
reader  must  be  made  to  have  some  idea  of 
ber  as  she  would  have  appeared  before  him 
bad  he  seen  her  standing  near  her  uncle  in 
the  long  room  up-staira  of  the  hotel  at  Gran- 
I  peie.  Marie  had  been  fifteen  when  she  was 
brought  from  Epinal  to  Granpere,  and  had 
then  been  a  child ;  but  she  had  now  reached 
her  twentieth  birthday,  and  was  a  woman. 
She  was  not  above  the  middle  height,  and 
might  seem  to  be  less  indeed  in  that  house 
be^nse  her  aunt  and  her  uncle  were  tall ; 
bat  she  was  straight,  well  made,  and  very 
active.  She  was  strong  and  liked  to  use 
her  streng^,  and  was  very  keen  jbout  all 
the  work  of  the  house.  During  the  five 
years  of  her  residence  at  Granpere  she  had 
thoroug^y  learned  the  mysteries  of  her 
DDcle's  triide.  She  knew  good  wine  fi-om  bad 
by  the  perfiime ;  she  knew  whether  bread  was 
the  fiill  weight  by  the  touch ;  with  a  glance 
of  her  eye  ^e  could  tell  whether  the  dieese 
and  butter  were  what  they  ought  to  be;  in  a 
matter  of  poultiy  no  woman  in  all  the  com- 
mune coi^  take  her  in ;  she  was  great  in 
judging  e^;s ;  knew  well  the  quality  of  linen ; 
and  was  even  able  to  calculate  how  long  the 
hay  should  last,  and  what  should  be  the  con- 
saraption  of  com  in  the  stables.  Michel  Voss 
was  well  aware  before  Marie  had  been  a  year 
baeadi  his  roof  that  she  well  earned  the 
monel  she  e^  and  the  drop  she  drank ;  and 
when  she  had  been  there  five  years  he  was 
ready  to  swear  that  she  was  the  cleverest  girl 
in  Lorrune  or  Alsace.  And  she  was  very 
pretty,  with  rich  brown  h^  that  would  not 
allow  itself  to  be  brushed  out  of  its  crisp 
half  curls  in  front,  and  which  she  always 
wore  CQt  short  behind,  curling  round  her 
stnight,  well-foimed  neck.  Her  eyes  were 
grey,  with  a  strong  shade  indeed  of  green, 
but  were  very  bright  and  pleasant,  full  of 
intelligence,  telling  stories  by  their  glances  of 
ha  whole  inward  disposirion,  of  her  activity, 
qaiclmess,  and  desire  to  have  a  hand  in  eveiy- 
thing  that  was  being  done.  Her  ^ther  Jean 
Bromar  had  come  from  the  same  stock  with 
Michel  Voss,  and  she,  too,  had  something  of 


that  aquiline  nose  which  gave  to  the  inn- 
keeper and  his  son  the  look  which  made 
men  dislike  to  contradict  them.  Her  mouth 
was  large,  but  her  teeth  were  very  white  and 
perfect,  and  her  smile  was  the  sweetest  thing 
that  ever  was  seen.  Marie  Bromai  was  a 
pretty  girl,  and  George  Voss,  had  he  lived 
SO  near  to  her  and  not  have  fallen  in  love 
with  her,  must  have  been  cold  indeed. 

At  the  end  of  these  five  years  Marie  had 
become  a  woman,  and  was  known  by  all 
around  her  to  be  a  woman  much  stronger, 
both  in  person  and  in  purpose,  than  her 
;  but  sTie  maintained,  almost  uncon- 
sciously, many  of  the  waj-s  in  the  house  which 
she  h^  assumed  when  she  first  entered  it. 
Then  she  had  always  been  on  foot,  to  be 
everybody's  messenger, — and  so  she  was  now. 
When  her  uncle  and  aunt  were  at  their  meals 
she  was  always  up  and  about, — attending 
them,  attending  the  public  guests,  attending 
the  whole  house.  And  it  seemed  as  though 
she  herself  never  sat  down  to  eat  or  drink. 
Indeed,  it  was  rare  enough  to  find  her  seated 
at  aU.  She  would  have  a  cup  of  coffee  stand- 
ing up  at  the  little  desk  near  the  public  win- 
dow when  she  kept  her  books,  or  would  take 
a  morsel  of  meat  as  she  helped  to  remove  the 
dishes.  She  would  stand  sometimes  for  a 
minute  leaning  on  the  back  of  her  uncle's 
chair  as  he  sat  at  his  supper,  and  would  say, 
when  he  bade  her  to  take  her  chair  and  eat 
with  them,  that  she  preferred  picking  and 
stealing.  In  all  things  she  worshipped  her 
uncle,  observing  his  movements,  caring  for 
his  wants,  and  carrying  out  his  plans.  She 
did  not  worship  her  aunt,  but  she  so  served 
Madame  Voss  that  had  she  been  withdrawn 
from  the  household  Madame  Voss  would 
have  found  herself  altogether  unable  to  pro- 
vide for  its  wants.  Thus  Marie  Bromar  had 
become  the  guardian  angel  of  the  Lion  d'Or 
at  Granpere. 

There  must  be  a  word  or  two  more  said  of 
the  difference  between  George  Voss  and  his 
father  which  had  ended  in  sending  George  to 
Colmar;  a  word  or  two  about  that,  and  a 
word  also  of  what  occurred  between  George 
and  Marie.  Then  we  shall  be  able  to  com- 
mence our  story  without  further  reference  to 
things  past  As  Michel  Voss  was  a  just, 
affectionate,  and  intelligent  man,  he  would 
not  probably  have  objected  to  a  marriage 
between  the  two  young  people,  had  the  pro- 
position for  such  a  marriage  been  first  sub- 
mitted to  him,  with  a  proper  amount  of 
attention  to  his  judgment  and  controlling 
power.  But  the  idea  was  introduced  to  him 
m  a  manner  which  taught  him  to  think  that 
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tliene  was  to  be  a  clandestine  love  tMur. 
him  Geotgc  was  sdJI  a  boy,  and  Maj^e  not 
much  iBore  than  a  child,  uid, — without  much 
diiaksig,— be  felt  Uiat  the  thing  was 
proper. 

"  I  won't  have  it,  George,"  he  had  said, 

"  Won't  have  what,  father  ?" 

"  Never  miad.  You  know.  If  you  caa't 
get  over  it  in  any  other  vay,  you  Had  better 
go  away.  You  must  do  Gonething  fcv  your- 
self before  yoa  can  think  of  nrntryiog." 

"I  am  Bot  thinkb^  of  marrying." 

"  Then  what  were  yon  thinking  of  when  I 
aaw  yoa  witb  Miarie  P  I  won't  have  it  ibr  hcc 
take,  and  I  woa't  have  it  for  mine,  and  I 
won't  have  it  ftxt  your  own.  You  bad  better 
go  away  for  a  i^ile." 

"  I'll  go  away  Kmbottow  if  you  wish  it, 
father."  Michel  had  lunied  away,  not  say- 
ing aootiier  word ;  and  on  the  following  day 
George  did  go  away,  hudly  waiting  an  hour 
to  set  in  order  his  part  of  his  father's  business. 
For  it  most  be  known  that  George  had  not 
been  an  idler  in  his  fadier's  estabUshntent, 
Thcve  was  a  tcade  of  woodcutting  t^on  tlie 
moantaiu-sidef  widi  a  ss.w-nnll  turned  by 
water  beacath,  over  vhwh  George  had  pre- 
sided doioBt stoce he  badleft  tbe  sdiool  of 
the  canamtaa.  Wbca  his  £uher  told  him 
that  be  was  bound  to  do  something  before  he 
got  aiained,  he  could  not  hare  intended  to 
accase  him  of  having  been  hitherto  idle.  Of 
the  wood-catting  and  the  saw-mill  George 
knew  as  wuch  as  Marie  did  of  i^e  poultiy 
'  'and  the  liaen.  Mit^l  «sas  wrong,  probably, 
'  in  ins  atteo^  to  separate  them.  The  boa&e 
was  lat^  enough,  or  if  not,  there  was  still 
coota  for  aaothn  hoose  to  be  built  in  Gota- 
[>ere.  They  woi^  have  done  well  as  mto 
and  wife.  But  then  the  head  of  a  honsefaold 
natuimlly  objects  to  seeing  the  boys  and  girls 
belongii^  to  him  niidimg  love  under  his  nose 
without  any  reference  to  his  opinion.  "  ThingG 
were  not  nude  so  easy  for  rae,"  he  sap  to 
hiauel^  and  feets  it  to  be  a  sort  of  duty  to 
take  care  th^  the  course  of  love  shall  not 
ruB  ahogether  smooth.  George,  no  doubt, 
was  too  abmpt  with  his  father ;  or  perhaps  it 
miglri:  be  the  case  that  be  was  not  sorry  to 
take  an  opportunity  of  leaving  for  a  while 
Granpere  and  Marie  firomar.  It  might  be 
well  to  see  the  world ;  and  though  Marie 
Bromar  was  bright  and  pretty,  it  might  be 
that  there  were  others  abroad  brighter  and 
prettier. 

His  father  had  spoken  to  him  on  one  fine 
September  afternoon,  and  mthin  an  hour 
George  was  with  the  men  who  were  stripping 
baric  from  die  great  pine  logs  up  on  the  side 


of  the  mouDtaiB.  With  them,  and  with  two 
or  three  others  who  were  engaged  at  die  sa;w- 
miUs,  he  remained  till  tbe  night  was  daric 
Then  he  cams  down  and  told  something  of 
his  intentions  to  his  Etep^mother.  He  was 
gouig  to  Coknar  on  the  morrow  with  a  house 
and  sraall  caft,  and  would  take  with  han  what 
climes  he  had  ready.  He  did  not  speak  to 
Marie  that  night,  but  he  said  somethii^  to 
his  father  about  the  timber  and  the  nilL 
Ga^iar  Muotz,  tiie  head  woodsman,  lutcw,  be 
said,  all  about  the  business.  Gaspar  could 
carry  on  the  work  tiil  it  would  suit  Michel 
VosB  himscU'  to  see  how  things  were  going  on. 
Midiel  Vofis  was  sore  and  angry,  b«^  he  ssud 
nothing.  H«  sent  to  bis  son  a  couple  ot 
hundred  fraitcs  by  his  wife,  but  said  no  wond 
of  explanation  even  to  her.  On  tbe  follow- 
ing morning  Gewge  was  off  without  seeing 
his  fathec 

But  Matie  was  up  to  give  him  his  tK«ak- 
fast  "Whatistheneuiingof  thi^Geoige?" 
she  EBid. 

"  Father  says  that  I  shall  be  better  Mray 
from  this, — so  I  am  gokig  away." 

"  Aad  why  will  you  be  belter  away  ?"  To 
this  Geo^e  made  no  answer.  "  It  wiU  be 
tciT^e  if  you  quarrel  with  your  fa&er.  No- 
thing can  be  Bo  bad  as  that." 

"  We  have  not  quarrelled.  That  is  to  sc^ 
I  have  not  quarteUed  with  him.  If  be  <^w- 
reU  with  me,  I  cannot  help  it" 

"  It  must  be  helped,"  said  Marie,  as  she 
placed  bef<:»e  hioa  a  mess  i^  eggs  which  ih« 
had  cooked  bx  him  wi^  her  own  hands.  "  I 
would  sooner  die  than  see  anything  wieng  be- 
twem  you  twa"  Then  there  was  a  paMse. 
"  Is  it  abont  nse,  George  ?  "  she  a^»d  boldly 

"  Father  thinks  that  I  love  yoa ; — so  I  do." 

Maiie  paused  foi  a  few  siinutes  before  she 
said  anything  further.  She  was  standing  very 
near  to  Geoii^e,  who  was  eating  his  breaUist 
heartily  in  sf^te  of  tbe  interesting  nature  <^ 
the  conversation.  As  she  filled  his  cup  a 
second  time,  she  spoke  aiiiEun.  "  I  will  never 
do  uiything,  George,  if  I  can  hdp  it,  to  dis- 
please my  uncle." 

"But  why  should  it  displease  hin?  He 
wants  to  have  his  own  way  in  everything." 

"  Of  course  he  does." 

"  He  has  told  me  to  go , — and  I'U  go. 
Tve  worked  for  him  as  no  other  man  would 
work,  and  have  never  said  a  word  about  a 
share  in  the  business  ; — and  never  would." 

"Is  it  not  all  for  yourself,  George?" 

"  And  why  shouldn't  you  and  1  be  nuiried 
ifwelikeit?" 

"  I  will  never  Uke  it,"  said  she  soleiui^f 
»[  unde  dislikes  it." 
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I       "  Veiy  well,"  said  Geoige.     "  There  is  the 
I    horse  ready,  and  now  I'm  oC" 

So  he  went,  starting  just  ms  the  day 
i   dawning,  and  no  one  saw  him  on  that  morn- 
ing exc^t  Marie  Bromar.    As  soon  33  he 
'    wu  gone  she  went  ap  to  her  little  room,  and 
I   sat  bcTself  down  on  her  bedside.    She  knew 
I    that  she  loved  him,  and  had  been  told  that 
I    she  was  beloved.  She  knew  that  she  could  not 
lose  him  without  suffering  terribly;  but  now 
'   she  almost  feared  that  it  would  be  necessary 
'1   thai  she  should  lose  him.     His  manner  had 
I    not  been  tender  to  her.       He  had  indeed 
'.  said  that  he  loved  her,  but  there  had  been 
[    nothing  of  the  tenderness  of  love  in  his  mode 
I   of  sayii^  so ; — and  then  he  had  said  no  word 
j  <rf  persistency  in  the  teeth  of  his  father's 
objecdOD.     She  had  declared — thoroughly 
I   putposing  that  het  declaration    should  be 
I  true — that  she  would  never  become  his  wife 
I    in  opposition  to  her  uncle's  wishes ;  but  be, 
had  he  been  in  earnest,   might  have  said 
;    something  at  his   readiness   to   atWmpt   at 
I    leatf  to  overtXMne  his  father's  objection.    But 
I   he  had  said  not  a  word,  and  Marie  as  she  sat 
upon  her  bed,  made  up  her  mind  that  it  must 
.    be  all  aver.     But  she  nude  up  her  mind  also 
.   that  she  would  entertain  no  feeling  of  anger 
j  .against  her  uadc.   She  owed  him  everythiDg ; 
1    — so  she  thought,   making   no  account,  as 
I   <ieoige  had  done,  of  labour  gives  in  return. 
<    She  was  only  a  girl,  and  what  was  her  labour? 
For  a  while  &bc  resolved  that  die  would  give 
'   a  qwken  assumce  to  her  uacle  that  he  need 
fear  nothing  from  her.   It  was  natural  enough 
I   to  ha  that  her  uncle  should  desire  a  better 
I   marriage  for  his  son.     But  after  a  while  she 
'   rcSected  that  any  speech  from  her  on  such  a 
subject  would  be  difficult,  and  that  it  would 
be  better  that  she  should  hold  her  ttHigue. 
So  she  held  her  tongue,  and  thought  of 
i    Geoige,  and  suAcied ;— 4jiit  still  was  merry, 
at  least  in  manner,  when  her  uncle  spoke  to 
I   her,  and  priced  the  poul^,  and  counted  the 
litten,  and  made  out   the   victors'   bills,  as 
though  nothing  evil  had  come  upon  her.    She 
was  a  ^Unt  -girl,  and  Michel  Voss,  though 
he  could  not  speak  of  it,  undnstood  her  gal- 
lantry and  made  notes  of  it  on  the  note-book 
cf  his  heart 

In  the  meantime  Geoige  Voss  was  thriving 
at  Colraar, — as  the  Vosses  did  thrive  where- 
ever  they  settled  themselves.  But  he  sent 
no  word  to  his  father,-^nor  did  his  father 
'  loid  word  to  him, — though  they  were  not 
mane  than  ten  le^^es  apart.  Once  Madame 
'  V'oss  went  over  to  see  him,  and  brought  back 
word  of  his  well-doing. 


CHAI^ER  11. 
Exactly  at  eight  o'clock  every  evening  a 
loud  bell  was  sounded  in  the  hotel  of  the 
Lion  d'Or  at  Granpere,  and  all  within  the 
house  sat  down  ti^ether  to  supper.  T-hc 
supper  was  spread  on  a  long  t^le  in  the 
saloon  up-stairs,  and  the  room  was  lighted 
with  camphine  lamps, — for  as  yet  gas  had  not 
found  its  way  to  Granpere.  At  this  meal 
assembled  not  only  the  guests  in  the  house  ' 
and  the  members  of  the  family  of  the  land-  1 
lord, — but  also  many  persons  living  in  the  ' 
village  whom  it  suited  to  take,  at  a  certain  i 
price  per  month,  the  chief  meal  of  the  day,  at 
the  house  of  the  mnkeeper,  instead  of  eating 
in  their  own  houses  a  more  costly,  a  less 
dainty,  and  probably  a  londy  supper.  Th«*- 
fore  when  the  bell  was  heard  there  came 
together  some  dosen  residents  of  Granpere, 
mostly  yoimg  men  engaged  in  the  linen  trade, 
from  their  difierent  lodgings,  and  each  took 
his  accustomed  seat  down  the  sides  of  the 
long  board,  at  which,  tied  in  a  knot,  was 
placed  his  own  napkm.  At  the  top  of  the 
table  was  the  place  of  Madame  Voss^  which 
she  never  failed  to  fill  exactly  three  minutes 
after  the  bell  had  been  ning.  At  her  right 
hand  was  the  chair  of  the  master  of  the 
house, — never  ocoqued  by  any  one  else; 
— but  it  would  often  happen  that  some  busi- 
ness would  keep  him  away.  Since  Geo^e 
had  left  him  he  had  taken  the  timber  into 
his  own  hands,  aud  was  accustomed  to  think 
and  sometimes  to  say  that  the  necesnty  was 
cruel  on  him.  Below  his  chur  and  on  the 
other  side  of  Madame  Voss  there  would 
gener;dly  be  two  or  threie  places  kept  for 
guests  who  might  be  specially  looked  t^xn 
as  die  intimate  IHends  of  the  mistress  of  die 
house ;  and  at  the  brther  end  of  the  table, 
close  to  the  window,  was  the  space  allotted 
to  travellers.  Here  the  napkins  were  not 
ded  in  knots,  but  were  always  clean.  And, 
though  the  little  plates  of  radium,  cakes, 
and  dried  (huts  were  continued  from  one 
of  the  tables  to  the  other,  the  long-necked 
thin  bottles  of  common  wine  came  to  an  end 
before  they  reached  the  strangers'  pordon  of 
the  board ;  for  it  had  been  found  that  strangers 
would  take  at  that  hour  either  tea  or  a  better 
kind  of  wine  than  that  which  Michel  Vona 
gave  to  his  accustomed  guests  without  any 
special  charge.  When,  however,  the  stranger 
should  please  to  take  the  common  wine,  be 
was  by  no  means  thereby  prejudiced  in  the 
eyes  of  Madame  Voss  or  her  hurf>and. 
Michel  Voss  liked  a  profit,  but  he  liked  &ie 
habits  of  his  country  almost  as  welL 
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One  evening  in  September,  about  twelve 
months  after  thedeparturc  of  George,  Madame 
Voss  took  her  seat  at  the  table,  and  the 
yoting  men  of  the  place  who  had  been  wait- 
ing round  the  door  of  the  hotel  for  a  few 
minutes,  followed  her  into  the  room.  And 
there  was  M.  Goudin.the  Cur^,  with  another 
^oung  clergyman,  his  ftiend.  On  Sundays 
the  Cui4  always  dined  at  the  hotel  at  half-past 
twelve  o'clock,  as  the  Mend  of  the  family ; 
but  for  his  supper  he  paid,  as  did  the  other 
guests.  I  rather  foncy  that  on  week  days  he 
had  no  particular  dinner ;  and  indeed  there 
was  no  such  formal  meal  given  in  the  house 
of  Michel  Voss  on  week  days.  There  was 
something  pnt  on  the  table  about  noon  in 
the  little  room  between  the  kitchen  and  the 
public  window  J  but  except  on  Sundays  it 
could  hardly  be  called  a  dinner.  On  Sun- 
days a  real  dinner  was  served  in  the  room 
ufv^tairs,  with  soup,  and  removes,  and  enir^ 
and  the  rOfi,  all  in  the  right  place, — which 
showed  that  they  knew  what  a  dinner  was  at 
the  Lion  d'Or; — but,  throughout  the  week, 
supper  was  the  meal  of  the  day.  After 
M.  Goudin,  on  this  occasion,  there  came  two 
maiden  ladies  from  Epinal  who  were  lodging 
at  Granperc  for  change  of  air.  They  seated 
themselves  near  to  Madame  Voss,  but  still 
leaving  a  place  or  two  vacant  And  presently 
at  the  bottom  of  the  table  there  came  an 
Englishman  and  his  wife,  who  were  travelling 
through  the  country;  and  so  the  table  was 
made  up.  A  lad  of  about  fifteen  who  was 
known  in  Granpere  as  the  w^tcr  at  the  Lion 
d'Oi  looked  after  the  two  strangers  and  the 
young  men,  and  Marie  Bromar,  who  herself 
had  arranged  the  board,  stood  at  the  top  of 
the  room,  by  a  second-  table,  and  dispensed 
the  soup.  It  was  pleasant  to  watch  her  eyes, 
as  she  marked  the  moment  when  the  dis- 
pensing should  begin,  and  counted  her  guests, 
thoughtful  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  dishes 
to  come ;  and  noticed  that  Edmond  Greisse 
had  sat  down  with  such  dirw  hands  that  she 
must  bid  her  uncle  to  warn  the  lad ;  and  ob- 
served that  the  mor.e  elderly  of  the  two  ladies 
'from  Epinal  had  bread  too  hard  to  suit  her, 
— which  should  be  changed  as  soon  as  the 
soup  had  been  dispensed.  She  looked  round, 
and  even  while  dispensing  saw  everything. 
It  was  suggested  in  the  last  chapter  that 
another  house  might  have  been  built  in 
Granpere,  and  that  George  Voss  might  have 
gone  there,  taking  Marie  as  his  bride;  but 
the  Lion  d'Or  would  sorely  have  missed  those 
quick  and  careful  eyes. 

Then,  when  that  dispensing  of  the  soup 
was  concluded,  Michel  en^ed  the  room 


bringing  with  him  a  young  man.  The  young 
man  had  evidently  been  expected ;  for,  when 
he  took  the  plate  close  at  the  left  hand  of 
Madame  Voss,  she  simply  bowed  to  him, 
saying  some  word  of  courtesy  as  Michel  took 
his  place  on  the  other  side.  Then  Marie 
dispensed  two  more  portions  of  soup,  and 
leaving  one  on  the  farther  table  for  the  boy 
to  serve,  though  she  could  well  have  brought 
the  two,  watted  herself  upon  her  uncle.  "And 
is  Urmand  to  have  no  soup  ?  "  said  Michel 
Voss,  as  he  took  his  niece  lovingly  by  the 
hand.  "Peter  is  bringing  it,"  said  Marie. 
And  in  a  moment  or  two  Peter  the  wuter 
did  bring  the  young  man  his  soup. 

"And  will  not  Mademoiselle  Marie  sit 
down  with  us  ?"  said  the  young  man. 

"If  you  can  make  her,  you  have  more 
influence  than  I,"  said  MicheL  "  Marie 
never  sits,  and  never  eats,  and  never  drinks." 
She  was  standing  now  close  {behind  her  uncle 
with  both  her  hands  upon  his  head  ;  and  she 
would  often  stand  so  after  the  supper  was 
commenced,  only  moving  to  attend  upon  him, 
or  to  supplement  the  services  of  J'ctcr  and 
the  maid-servant  when  she  perceived  that 
they  were  becoming  for  a  time  inadequate  to 
their  duties.  She  answered  her  undc  now 
by  gently  pulling  his  ears,  but  she  said 
nothmg.  Q 

"  Sit  down  with  us,  Marie,  to  oblige  me," 
said  Madame  Voss. 

"  I  had  rather  not,  aunt.  It  is  foolish  to 
sit  at  supper  and  not  eat  I  have  taken  my 
supper  already."  Then  she  moved  away  and 
hovered  round  the  two  strangers  at  the  end 
of  the  room. 

After  supper  Michel  Voss  and  the  young 
man — Adrian  Urmand  by  name — lit  their 
cigars  and  seated  themselves  on  a  bench 
outside  the  front  door.  "  Have  you  never 
said  a  word  to  her?"  said  Michel. 

"  Well ; — a  word ;  yes." 

"  But  you  have  no^  asked  her ;  yon 

know  what  I  mean  j — asked  her  whether  she 
could  love  you." 

"  Well, — yes.  I  have  said  as  much  as  that, 
but  I  have  never  got  an  answer.  And  when 
I  did  ask  her,  she  merely  left  me.  She  is  not 
much  given  to  talkmg." 

"She  will  not  make  the  worse  wife,  my 
friend,  because  she  is  not  much  given  to  such 
talking  as  that.  When  she  is  out  mth  me  on 
a  Sunday  afternoon  she  has  chat  enough. 
By  St  James,  she'll  talk  for  two  hours  with^ 
out  stopping  when  I'm  so  out  of  breath  with 
the  hill  dial  I  haven't  a  word." 

"  I  don't  doubt  she  can  talk." 

"That  she  can; — and  manage  a  bouse 
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better  than  any  girt  I  ever  saw.    You  ask  her 

I     "  I  know  what  her  aunt  thinks   of  her. 

Madame  Voss  says  that  neither  you  nor  she 
I  can  afford  to  part  with  her." 
'     Michel  Voss  was  silent  for  a  moment.     It 

ras  dask,  and  no  one  cduld  see  him  as  he 
'  brashed  a  tear  from  each  eye  with  the  back 

of  his  hand,     "  I'll  tell  you  what,  Urmand, — 

it  will  break  my  heart  to  lose  her.     Do  yon 

'  xt  hcnrshe  comes  to  me  and  comforts  meP 

But  if  it  broke  my  heart,  and  broke  the  house 

"  loo,  i  would  not  keep  her  here.     It  isn't  fit. 


If  you  like  her,  and  she  can  like  you,  it  will 
be  a  good  match  for  her.  You  have  my 
leave  to  ask  her.  She  brought  nothing  here, 
but  she  has  been  a  good  girl,  a  very  good 
girl,  and  she  shall  not  leave  the  house  empty- 
handed." 

Adrian  Urmand  was  a  linen  buyer  from 
Basle,  and  was  known  to  have  a  good  share 
in  a  good  business.  He  was  a  handsome 
young  man  too,  though  rather  small,  and 
perhaps  a  little  too  apt  to  wear  rings  on  his 
fingers  and  to  show  jewellery  on  his  shirt 
front  and  about  his  n-aistcoat.    So  at  least 
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,  aid  some  of  the  young  people  of  Granpere, 

'  where  rings  and  gold  studs  are  not  so  com- 
mon as  diey  are  at  Basle.  But  he  was  one 
who  understood  his  business  and  did  not 
neglect  it ;  he  had  money  too  ;  and  was 
therefore  such  a  young  man  that  Michel  Voss 
Cell  that  he  might  give  his  niece  to  him  with- 
out danger,  if  he  and  she  could  manage  to 
like  each  other  sufficiently.    As  to  Umiand's 

.  Iikii^  there  was  no  doubt      Urmand  was 
ready  enough. 
" !  will  see  if  she  will  speak  to  me  just 

I  now,"  nid  Unnand  after  a  pause. 


"Shall  her  aunt  try  it,  or  shall  I  do  it?" 
said  Michel. 

But  Adrian  Urmand  thought  that  part  of 
the  pleasure  of  love  lay  in  the  making  of  it 
himself.  So  he  declined  the  innkeeper's  offer, 
at  anjt  rate  for  the  present  occasion.  "  Per- 
haps," said  he,  "  Madame  Voss  will  say  a 
word  for  me  after  I  have  spoken  for  my- 
self." 

"  So  let  it  be,"  said  the  landlord.  And 
then  they  finished  their  cigars  in  silence. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Adrian  Unnand  tried 
that  night  to  obtain  audience  from  Marie. 


GOOD  WORK. 


Marie,  as  though  she  well  knew  what  was 
wanted  of  her  and  was  determined  to  thwart 
her  lover,  would  not  allow  herself  to  be  found 
alone  for  a  moment.  When  Adrian  presented 
himself  at  the  window  of  her  little  bar  he 
found  that  Peter  was  with  her,  and  sh«  maa- 
aged  to  keep  Feter  with  her  till  Adrian  was 
gone.  And  again  when  he  hoped  to  find 
her  alone  for  a  few  moments  aJt^  the  work 
of  the  day  was  over  in  the  smalt  parlour 
whcre  she  was  accustomed  to  sit  for  some 
half  hour  before  she  would  go  up  to  her 
room,  he  was  again  disappointed.  She  was 
alreadj-  up-staire  with  her  aunt  and  the  chil- 
dren, and  all  Michel  Voss's  good  nature  in 
keeping  out  of  the  way  was  of  no  avail. 

But  Urmand  was  determined,  not  to  be 
beaten.  He  intended  to  return  to  Basle  on 
the  next  day  but  one,  and  desired  to  put  this 
matter  a  little  in  fom-ardness  before  he  took 
his  departure.  On  the  following  morning 
he  hid  various  appointment  to  keep  with 
countrymen  and  their  wives  who  sold  linen 
to  him,  but  he  was  quick  over  his  business 

'and  managed  to  get  back  to  tfie  inn  eaiif  in 
the  afternoon.  From  six  tiU  eight  he  well 
knew  that  Marie  would  allow  nothing  M 
impede  her  in  the  giaad  woik  of  prepang 
for  supper;  but  at  taai  o'clock  she  woold 
certainly  be  fitting  sonenboc  aboHt  die 
house  with  her  neeiUe  in  her  hand.  At  ibnr 
o'clock  he  found  he^  not  wiiii  ber  needle  in 
her  hand,  bnt,  better  itiU,  perieOiy  idle.  She 
was  standing  at  an  open  windvw,  lookaiK 
out  upon  the  garden  as  he  cxrae  behind  htx, 
standing  motionless  vkh  bodi  h«nds  on  the 
sill  of  the  window,  ♦fc'-'r^  ^l^^'y  ol-wanK- 
thing  that  filled  ber  bmiI  It  night  be  that 
she  was  thinking  of  hin. 

"I  bare  done  witfa  nj  cnstt^wrs  bow, 
and  I  shall  be  off  ts  Basle  to-BMioow"  said 
he,  as  soon  as  she  bad  looked  round  at  the 
sound  of  his  footsteps  and  perceived  that  he 
was  close  to  her. 

!       "  I  hope  you  have  bought  your  goods  well, 

i   M.  Urmani" 

I       "  Ah !  for  the  matter  of  that  the  time  for 

j   buying  things  wellis  clean  gone.    One  used  to 

I  be  able  to  buy  well ;  but  there  is  not  an  old 

I  woman  now  in  Alsace  who  doesn't  know  as 
well  as  I  do,- or  better,  what  linen  is  worth  in 

I    Berne  and  Paris.     They  expect  to  get  nearly 

'    as  much  for  it  here  at  Granpere." 

"  They  work  hard,  M.  Urmand,  and  things 
are  dearer  than  they  were.  It  is  well  that 
they  should  get  a  price  for  their  labour." 

"  A  price,  yes  :--but  how  is  a  man  to  buy 
without  a  profit  ?    They  think  that  I  come 

I   here  for  their  sakes, — merely  to  bring  the 


market  to  their  doors."  Then  he  began  tj> 
remember  that  he  had  no  special  object  in 
discussing  the  circumstances  of  his  trade  with 
Marie  Bromar,  and  that  he  bad  a  special 
object  in  another  direction.  But  how  to 
turn  the  subject  was  now  a  difficulty. 

"  I  am  sure  you  do  not  buy  withont  a 
profit,"  said  Marie  Bromar,  when  she  found 
that  he  was  silent  "  And  then  the  poor 
people  who  have  to  pay  so  dear  for  every- 
thing !"  She  was  making  a  violent  attempt 
to  keep  him  on  the  ground  of  his  customers 
and  his  purchases. 

"  There  was  another  thing  that  I  wanted 
to  say  to  you,  Marie,"  he  began  at  last 
abruptly. 

"  Another  thing !"  said  Marie,  knoiving 
that  the  hour  had  come. 

"Yes; — another  thing.  I  dare  say  you 
know  what  it  is.  I  need  not  tell  you  now 
that  I  love  yom,  need  I,  Marie  ?  You  know 
as  well  as  I  do  what  I  think  of  you." 

"  No,  I  don't,"  said  Marie,  not  inteDding 
to  encoarage  h^  to  tell  her,  but  singly 
saying  that  which  came  easiest  to  her  at  the 


"  I  think  diis, — that  if  jou  will  consent  to 
be  my  wife,  I  shaQ  be  a  very  happy  man. 
Tliat  is  alL  Evezybody  knows  how  pretty 
you  are,  and  how  good,  and  how  clcicr ;  bat 
I  do  not  think  that  anybody  loves  yon  better 
than  I  do.  Cm  yxi  say  that  you  will  love 
me,  VLmbk?  Your  unde  apptovcs  of  it, — and 
your  hbL"  He  had  bow  cobc  qukc  dose 
to  her,  tad  having  placed  hn  hand  behind 
her  ImA,  wbs  wiw&ig  his  ma  romd  hes 
waist 

"  I  w9l  not  have  yoD  do  diat,  M.  Unnaad,'' 
die  said,  escaping  baa  his  endnce. 

"But  that  is  no  answer.     Can  yon  lore 

"No,"  she  Mid,  hanfiy  whispeaag  the 
word  between  her  teetK 

"  And  is  that  to  be  all?" 

"^Vhat  more  can  I  say?" 

"  But  your  uncle  wishes  it,  and  your  aunt 
Dear  Marie,  can  you  not  try  to  fore 
me?" 

"  I  know  they  wish  it  It  is  easy  enough 
for  a  girl  to  see  when  such  things  are  wiitwd 
or  when  they  are  forbidden.  Of  course  I 
know  that  uncle  wishes  it.  And  he  is  very 
good  J — and  so  are  you, — I  dare  say.  And 
I'm  sure  I  ought  to  be  very  proud,  because 
you  are  so  mudi  above  me." 

"  I  am  not  a  bit  above  you.  If  ywi  kncnr 
what  I  think  you  wouldn't  say  so." 

"  But " 

"Well,  Marie.    Think  a  moment,  dearest, 
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before  jrou  Efaall  give  me  an  inswer  tiiat  sball 
make  me  either  bappy  or  miserable." 

"I  have  thougjit.  I  would  abnost  buin 
;  iii]Keif  in  the  fire  if  uncle  wished  it." 

"And  he  does  wish  this." 

"  But  I  cannot  do  this  even  because  he 
wishes  it." 

"Why -not,  Marie?" 

"I  fmfer  being  as  I  am.  I  do  not  wish 
to  leave  the  hotel, — or  to  be  married  at  all." 

"  Nay,  Marie,  you  will  mxtamif  be  mairied 
some  <ky." 

"  No ; — there  is  no  such  certainty.  Sane 
gilts  never  get  nituried.  I  am  of  use  here, 
and  I  am  happy  here." 

"  Ah ; — it  it  because  yon  cannot  lore  me." 

"  I  don't  Btippose  I  shall  ever  love  any 
one, — not  in  that  way.  I  muet  go  away  now, 
M.  Urmand,  because  I  am  wanted  Wow." 

She  did  go,  and  Adrian  Urmand  spoke 
CO  further  word  of  love  to  her  on  that 
occasion. 

**  I  will  speak  to  her  aboat  it  mys^,"  said 
Michel  Voss,  irtKn  he  heard  his  young 
friends  stoty  that  evening,  seated  a^n  upon 
the  beodi  outside  the  dow,  and  smoking 
anMber  cigar. 

"  It  wij]  be  of  no  use,"  said  Adrian. 

"  Oneikever  kBrnrs,"  said  Michd.  "  Young 

woBoi  are  queer  cattle  to  take  to  market 

One  can  never  be  quite  certain  which  way 

they  wast  to  go.  Aiter  yon  are  (^  ttHBorrow, 

'    I  will  have  a  few  words  with  her.    ^e  docs 

not  quite  usderstand  as  yet  that  Ae  must 

m^e  her  bay  vbhe  the  sun  shines.    Some 

!   of  'em  an  all  in  a  huiry  to  get  matried,  and 

tome  of  *em  again  are  all  for  hanging  back, 

I   when  their  friends  wi^  it     Ifs  natuml,  I 

{    bcKcv^  that  they  should  be  contrary.     But 

Maiic  is  as  good  as  the  best  of  them,  and 

whea  I  speak  to  her  ahe'il  hear  reason." 

Acbian  Unnand  had  no  alternative  but  to 


assmt  to  the  innkeeper's  proposition.  The 
idea  of  making  love  second-hand  was  not 
pleasant  to  him ;  but  he  could  not  hinder 
the  uncle  from  speaking  his  mind  to  the 
niece:.  One  little  suggestion  he  did  mak« 
before  he  look  his  departure.  "  It  can't  be, 
I  suppose,  that  there  is  any  one  else  that  she 
likes  better?"  To  this  Michel  Voss  made 
no  answer  in  words,  but  shook  his  head  in  a 
fashion  that  made  Adrian  feel  assured  that 
there  was  no  dat^er  on  that  bead. 

But  Michel  Voss,  though  be  had  shaken. 
his  head  in  a  manner  so  satisfactory,  hod 
feared  that  there  was  such  danger.  He  had 
considered  himself  justified  in  shaking  his 
head,  but  would  not  be  so  false  as  to  give  in 
words  the  assumnce  which  Adrian  had  asked. 
That  night  he  discussed  the  matter  with  his 
wife,  declaring  it  as  his  puipose  that  Marie 
Bromar  should  many  Adrian  Urmand.  "  It 
is  impossible  that  she  should  da  better,"  s^d 
MicheL 

"  It  YTouId  be  very  weU,"  said  Madame 
Voss. 

"  Very  well !  Why  he  is  wwth  thir^  dwn- 
sand  francs,  and  is  as  steady  at  his  business 
as  his  &ther  was  before  him." 

"  He  is  a  dandy." 

"  Psba  1    That  is  nothing,"  said  Midid. 

"  And  he  is  too  fond  of  money." 

"  It  is  a  fault  oo  the  right  side,"  said 
Michel  "His  wife  and  childicn  will  not 
come  to  want" 

Madaase  Voss  pansed  a  moment  before 
die  made  her  last  and  grand  objectioQ  to  the 
match.  "  It  is  my  belief,"  said  she,  "  that 
Marie  is  always  thinking  of  George;" 

"Then  she  had  better  cea^e  to  think  of 
him,"  said  Michel,  "for  George  is  not  think- 
ing of  her."  He  said  nothing  further,  bot 
resolved  to  speak  his  own  mind  fireely  to 
Marie  Bromai. 


HINTS  FOR  ESSAYS. 

By  thk  author  op  "Fbiends  in  Coumcil." 


WE  wonder  at  ^e  marvelous  devices  in 
the  animal  and  vegetable  WOTld  for  pre- 
veotrng  anything  being  carried  to  an  extreme. 
Even  pain  has  its  limits.  But  we  often  fail  to 
'  see  that  there  is  the  same  beneficent  arrange- 
mcBt  ia  the  moral  world.  Take,  for  instance, 
thisfaa — that  a  commonhatred,  or  dislike,  or 
fear,  fbnns  one  of  the  strongest  bonds  of 
likmg  and  attachment.  This  great  law  has 
hdped  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power ;  has 
and  the  existence  of  states ;  and,  even  in 


private  life,  has  prevented  hatreds  and  dislikes 
going  into  universal  disruption. 

So  strong  is  the  feeling  produced  by  com- 
munity of  dislike,  that,  diough  it  may  be  a 
ludicrous  thing  to  state,  it  is  neverdieless  true, 
if  a  person  began  by  disliking  two  other  per- 
sons, he  might  eventually  become  attadicd 
to  both  of  them,  by  perceiving  and  sympar 
thising  with  their  dislike  of  each  other. 

In  history,  the  effect  of  this  law  has  been 
manifest.     In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 


GOOD  WORDS. 


century,  the  perpetual  combinations,  caused 
by  dislike  and  fear  amongst  the  great  powers 
of  Europe,  gave  a  large  opportunity  for  civi- 
lisation to  develop  itself,  effectually  preventing 
the  predominance  of  any  one  power,  which 
predominance  would  have  been  a  great  evil 
for  the  world. 

Thus  we  may  sec  how  such  an  nntoward 
element  in  human  life  as  hatred,  or  dislike,  is 
made  to  conform  eventually  to  the  highest 
and  best  purposes.  And  thus  it  is  that 
hatreds  unavoidably  flow  into  combinations 
of  affection,  regard,  and  conjoint  action. 


Disproportion,  some  say,  is  the  cause  of 
the  keenest  misery  in  the  world ;  for  instance, 
the  disproportion  between  the  powers,  capa- 
cities, and  aspirations  of  man  and  his  circum- 
stances— especially  as  regards  his  physical 
wants. 

The  power  of  speech  given  to  man  seems 
to  be  disproportionate  to  his  other  qualifica- 
tions. It  seems  as  if  man,  to  have  that  power, 
should  be  a  better  creature  than  he  is.  Now 
contemplate  a  family  quarrel  in  which  you 
are  a  disengaged  bystander — all  the  persons 
engaged  in  the  quaiiel  coming  and  telling 
you  their  respective  grievances.  You  cannot 
fail  to  notice  how  each  one  has  embittered 
by  some  injudicious  remark,  or  injurious 
epithet,  the  original  cause  of  quarrel;  and 
thus  has  made  a  general  reconciliation  much 
more  difficult.  You  rise  from  the  contem- 
plation of  this  quarrel,  saying,  "  These  people 
really  ought  never  to  have  been  trusted  with 
the  power  of  speech,  so  bad  is  the  use  which 
they  have  made  of  it,  by  unkind  sarcasms, 
injurious  epithets,  and  unwarrantable  inuen- 
does.  All  their  communications  ought  to 
have  been  made,  not  in  speech,  but  by  bark- 
ing, like  dogs ;  and  then  the  quarrel  might 
easily  have  been  brought  to  a  happy  con- 
clusion. Their  power  of  speech  is  quite  dis- 
proportionate to  their  other,  and  much  smaller 
gi^  of  rationality,  chanty,  and  tolerance." 


Lavater  says  "  that  you  never  know  a  man 
until  you  have  divided  an  inheritance  with 
him."  I  would  also  say  that  you  never  know 
a  man  until  you  have  got  into  a  scrape  with 
him,  and  can  see  whether  he  is  willing  to  take 
his  iair  share  of  the  blame.  Men  are  hardly 
ever  so  ungenerous  as  when  they  have  been 
colleagues  m  some  affair  which  has  turned 
out  to  be  unfortunate. 


Most  peisons  show  great  favouritism  in 
their  likings  and  dislikings  of  moral  qualities. 
They  have  their  pet  virtues,  and  there  are 
vices  which  they  especially  abhor.  It  would 
be  but  a  shallow  explanation  of  this  &ict 
to  say,  with  Butler,  that  men — 

"  Compsand  far  liol  the;  t.Tti  inclined  to, 

The  cause  of  this  kind  of  favouritism  lies 
mudi  deeper  than  thdt.  I  own  that  I  think 
with  him,  who  says  that  cruelty  and  jealousy 
are  the  vices  wtuch  he  delights  most  to  in- 
veigh against.  They  seem  to  be  the  deepest 
and  the  most  lasting.  Mere  sensuality,  or 
even  falsehood,  would  vanish  away  in  a  new 
state  of  existence ;  but  cruelty  and  jealousy 
seem  to  be  mgiained  in  a  man  who  has  these 
vices  at  all.  Milton  has  shown  much  judg- 
ment, as  it  appears  to  me,  in  making  jealoosy 
the  cause  of  rebellion  amongst  the  fallen 
angels. 

Moreover,  jealousy  is  such  a  stupid,  illo- 
gical passion.  Somebody  likes  you  better 
than  me,  therefore  I  am  to  hate  you.  Thus 
jealousy  reasons,  and  seems  to  forget  one  of 
the  most  obvious  facts  in  human  life,  namely, 
that  one  is  liked  by  any  person,  accordingly 
as  one  presents  a  likeable  appearance  to  that 
person.  Nothing  can  prevent  the  operation 
of  this  natural  law.  It  is  no  good  your 
urging  that  you  are  the  father,  mother,  brother, 
sister,  husband,  or  lover,  of  the  person  by 
whom  you  wish  to  be  supremely  loved.  If 
you  are  not  lovable  to  him,  or  her, — all 
argument,  all  exhortation,  all  passion,  is 
tt^wn  away,  which  is  intended  to  produce 
love.  You  can  force  the  outward  show,  but 
not  the  inward  feeling.  A  jealous  person 
will  exclaim,  "  Why  don't  you  confide  in 
me?"  The  real  answer  is,  "  You  are  not 
a  person  to  be  {confided  in ; "  and  all  claims 
for  confidence  come  to  nothing  when  con- 
fronted with  that  important  fact  Jealousy 
is,  therefore,  the  peculiar  vice  ot  stufud 
people. 


In  domestic  rule,  esteem  is  more  potent 
than  indulgence,  or  even  than  forbearance. 
When  boys  or  girls  go  wrong,  a  very  frequent 
cause  is  that  they  are  not  esteemed  at  home, 
or  fancy  they  are  not.  This  esteem  must  be 
genuine ;  it  cannot  be  pretended  or  counter- 
feited. Hence,  in  a  governing  person  there 
are  few  qualities  so  valuable  as  readiness  to 
appreciate  merits,  or  ingenuity  in  discovering 
them,  especially  the  latter.  In  every  tar^ 
family,  oi  small  circle  of  friends,  there  is 
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genenUly  some  very  difficult  person  to  under- 
stand. This  person  is  often  exceediDgly 
tnmblesome,  luid,  to  use  a  common  expres- 
sion, very  "trying."  His  or  her  merits  (for 
he  or  she  is  sure  to  have  some)  have  not  been 
found  out.  Find  them  out  and  appreciate 
them :  a  great  deal  of  the  trouble  of  dealing 
with  that  person  will  be  removed.  The 
value  of  imagination,  in  domestic  govern- 
ment, is  very  great  If  we  could  have  statis- 
tics on  the  subject,  wa  should  find,  I  think, 
diat  the  children  of  unimaginative  people  are 
particularly  prone  to  go  wrong. 

It  may  be  noted  as  a  curious  fact,  that  a 
real  belief  in  unreal  merits  will  serve  the 
purpose.  An  illustration  of  this  is  afforded 
in  a  work  of  fiction.  In  "  David  Copperfield  " 
my  aunt's  belief  in  Mr.  Dick's  sagacity  saves 
diat  poor  man,  and  properly  saves  hiin,  from 
becoming  the  irunate  of  a  madhouse. 


>Vhere  you  have  shown  the  least  favotir, 
yoa  will  find  the  most  gratitude.  If  you  give 
an  o&ce  to  the  fittest  man,  he  will  never  for- 
get the  benefaction.  Men  are  so  much 
[leased  at  receiving  their  just  due. 


There  have  been  a  great  many  books  writ- 
ten aboat  old  age ;  but  to  my  mind  they  are 
(oi  the  most  part  eminently  unsatisfactory. 
It  is  rather  an  offensive  word  to  use,  espe- 
cially considering  the  greatness  of  the  writers 
who  have  treated  the  subject,  but  their  lucu- 
brations seem  to  me  to  be  twaddly.  They 
dilate  npou  the  comforts  of  old  age;  and 
what  they  say  applies  scarcely  to  anybody, 
for  irtieie  is  the  old  man  who  admits  to  him- 
sdf  that  he  is  old?  Indeed,  an  old  man  often 
feels  diat  he  is  younger  than  when  he  was 
what  is  called  young. 

The  world  exclaims  (that  is  die  young 
world)  bow  can  men  whose  expectation  of 
life  is,  according  to  the  calculations  of  an 
insurance  office,  only  five  years  at  the  most, 
commit  themselves  to  a  policy  which  will 
need  generations  to  be  carried  out  in  all  its 
fiilness  ?  and  how  can  they  undertake  under- 
takiugs  of  which  they  cannot  expect  to  see 
the  budding,  much  less  the  finiitage?  But 
all  history  denies  the  validity  of  this  remark. 
Sevetal  of  ihe  greatest  thii^  in  art,  in  science, 
ia  literature,  in  aims,  and  in  policy,  have  been 
d(HM,  or  b^un,  by  old  men. 

The  poets  and  other  writers  of  fiction 
hive  been  much  tnm  to  real  life  in  this 


matter,  than  the  essayists  and  the  moralists. 
Most  of  these  writers  have  depicted  fiery  old 
men  who  have  shown  the  utmost  resolve  at 
the  latest  periods  of  life.  Moreover,  both  in 
history  and  in  fiction,  men  have  been  de- 
scribed and  depicted  commencing  vast  un- 
dertakings, and  putting  the  seal  to  an  arduous 
course  of  policy,  when  labouring  under  mortal 
sickness,  which  is  surely  an  equivalent  to  old 
age.  For  fellness  of  purpose  commend  me  to 
an  old  man.  Perhaps  the  causes  of  this  fell- 
ness are  that  he  has  outhved  sentiment ;  has 
acquired  a  great  distrust  of  the  world ;  and, 
therefore,  is  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  pur- 
pose by  any  minor  considerations. 

Agam,  both  the  physical  and  the  mental 
powers  of  old  men  are  greatly  underrated  by 
the  young  and  the  middle-aged.  It  is  true, 
perha[»,  that  they  cannot  see  as  well ;  can- 
not ride  as  well;  cannot  find  their  way  across 
the  country  as  well  as  younger  men.  But  how 
little  ±esc  small  disqualifications  have  to  do 
with  the  great  events  of  life  I  Judgment  is 
almost  always  strengthened  by  increase  of 
years.  Kesolution  is  as  often  increased  as 
diminished.  And,  to  meet  the  main  ddusion 
which  besets  the  minds  of  the  young  when 
talking  of  the  old,  it  may  be  observed  that 
men,  even  in  extrone  old  age,  are  as  fond  of 
the  world,  care  as  much  for  the  world,  and 
even  take  more  interest  in  the  future  of  the 
world,  than  the  very  young  man  who  sees  the 
world  openii^  before  him,  and  thinks  that  he 
is  to  do  great  things  in  it 

If  I  am  right  in  what  I  have  said  above, 
the  moral  to  be  drawn  is,  that  you  rob  a  State 
of  some  of  its  most  precious  materials  for 
thot^ht  and  action  when  you  place  a  bar,  by 
reason  of  age,  against  the  employment  of  old 
men  even  in  those  situations  and  those  com- 
mands which  some  people  fancy  can  only  be 
well  filled  or  wisely  undertaken  by  those  who 
are  comparatively  young. 


It  may  appear,  at  first  thought,  that  the 
word  "worldly"should  convey  much  reproach, 
and  be  a  very  imwelcome  epithet  even  to  the 
most  worldly  people.  The  word  is  terribly 
^gnificant  When  it  is  applied  to  man  or 
woman,  it  does  not  merely  mean  that  he  or 
she  desires  advancement  in  the  world ;  but  it 
implies  a  base  compliance  with  the  world, 
and  indicates  the  worst  of  cowardice.  You 
know  that  when  many  persons  condenm  you, 
the  worldly  man  or  woman,  if  ever  so  much 
called  your  Mend,  is  ssre  to  go  with  the 
majority.    Nay,  more;  it  mdcates  that  the 
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person  possessed  by  the  wnld,  has  do  higher 
aspirations  than  those  irixdi  are  woiUly,  and 
has  abjured  his  individuality.  Accoidii>g  to 
the  deeper  meaning  of  the  wtsd,  a  person 
may  be  intensely  worldly  who  Iitcs  quite  out 
of  the  throng.  There  have  been  'voridly 
monks  and  nuns,  and  even  worldly  saints ; 
while,  on  the  other  ha»d,  ibcre  have  been 
persons  livii^  in  the  liill  cuirent  of  what  is 
called  the  world,  who  have  been  most  un- 
worldly. The  original  toeaning  of  the  w<ard 
"ivorld,"  as  tal^en  from  the  Soiptmcs,  means 
"  this  order  of  things ;"  and  mankind  is  so 
great,  at  least  in  aspiradoo,  that  the  meanest- 
minded  person  does  not  quite  like  that  it 
should  be  said  of  him  that  he  goes  entirely 
with  this  order  of  things.  Happily  there  is 
much  less  of  worldliness,  than  is  generally 
supposed.  Very  «ften,  behind  apparent 
wrvldliness,  there  is  an  element  of  traselfish- 
nesB,  and  even  of  romance,  which  entiidy 
contradicts  tbe  suj^Msed  worldliness.  For 
example,  the  gteat  satiriit  of  modem  times 
has  satirised  w<»ldln>esE  in  the  heads  of 
families — a  worldliness  \s-hich  is  ofien  nothing 
more  than  derotios  to  the  interests,  real  or 
supposed,  of  children.  Again,  when  Ae 
worldliness  is  directed  even  to  self-advance- 
ment, it  often  has  a  touch  of  romance  in  it, 
and  does  not  imply  all  the  baseness  which 
would  belong  to  any  one  who  really  believed 
in  the  world,  and  was  content  to  subject  him- 
sdf  entirely  to  "  this  order  of  things."  ITiere 
is  a  great  difference  between  loving  the 
honours  and  rewards  of  the  world,  and  nsing 
the  world  to  gain  these  things,  and  being 
really  worldly. 


Tbe  world  is ,  miposed  upon  by  action. 
This  may  be  seen  im  many  ways.  For  in- 
stance, what  has  been  called  a  "  masterly  inac- 
tivity "  does  not  yet  gain  its  just  credit  Few 
people  can  estimate  what  has  been  the  amount 
of  thought  when  they  do  not  see  any  distinct 
Action  arising  from  that  thought. 

Another  very  striking  iiwtance  of  the  weight 
and  credit  that  arc  given  to  action  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  way  wiUi  which  people  deal  with 
responsibility.  It  is  almost  absurd  to  »ee 
how  men  suppose  they  have  got  nd  of  their 
own  responsibility,  by  throwing  it  upon  Others, 
or  by  adopting  a  negative,  instead  of  a  posi- 
tive course — just  ta  if  you  avoided  respon- 
sibility, or  did  not  in  5«ne  meauue  decide, 
matdy  because  you  decided  to  do  notlung 
yonrself. 


Those  wlio  flatter  grossly,  are  fdr  the  ntost 
patt  very  stupid  people,  or  very  deficient  in 
tact ;  and  one  of  the  signal  proofs  <^  their 
stup^iCy  is,  that  they  make  no  distinction 
betweei  the  flattoy  that  may  be  .expressed 
in  writing  and  that  whidi  is  expressed  in 
speech,  in  the  presence  of  tbe  person  intended 
to  be  flattered.  Now  most  men  will  receive, 
without  nmcfa  objection,  and  even  with  ewi- 
siderafale  pleasure,  flattery  of  the  former  ikuMl,. 
while  even  the  vainest  men  are  apt  to  resent, 
almost  as  an  insult,  the  flattecy  whick  is  ad- 
dressed to  them  vivi  v»a. 


A  good  maxim  for  worldly  men,  is  to  be 
very  chary  of  offending  those  persoaa  whom 
they  obsove  to  hare  good  memories.  Re- 
venge is  chiefly  a  function  of  good  ^^aory. 
You  cannot  expect  those  persons  wlio  re- 
member well  to  be  as  forgiving  as  other  men. 
Memory  is  a  faculty  which  has,  comparatively 
speaking,  but  little  choice  in  the  exra'cise  of 
i^  functions.  It  would  suipriae  men  of 
feefak  memories  if  they  could  know  with 
what  clearness  and  intensity  a  long  past 
injury  or  insult  comes  back  to  the  mind  and 
soul  of  a  man  of  potent  memory.  He  flushes 
up  with  anger  at  the  remembrance,  as  he  did 
at  the  first  reception  of  the  insult,  or  the 
injury.  He  must  be  a  man  of  extraoidinary 
sweetness  of  disposition  if  be  can  always  con- 
tinue to  fotgive.  In  ^ort,  with  the  aBaj<Mity 
of  mankind,  fiMgivotess  is  but  a  form  of  Jor- 
getfulness. 


There  has  often  been  a  fiindful  discission, 
among  thong^itfiil  men,  as  to  the  peculiar 
virtue  or  quality  which  if  ino'cased  would  do 
most  service  to  msokind.  I  venture  to  put 
in  a  claim  for  moderation.  If  we  look  at 
history,  or  at  the  dadly  transtctiens,  public 
and  private^  ctf  our  fellow-men,  one  of  the 
most  notable  facts  is  their  pronebess  to  rush 
Scam  one  extreme  to  another.  It  may  aliaost 
be  matntained  that  mankind  are  always  in 
extremes.  Politically  e^jcakiog,  tlie  British 
people  nay  claim  to  be  the  most  ixoderBte 
people  in  the  world  ;  but  even  we  are  preoe 
to  rush  isto  extremes.  I  could  illustrate  this 
by  great  political  raoveoMBts;  but  I  prefer 
doing  so  by  nunor  iUustiatioas  upon  which 
we  D^e  all  likely  to  be  more  agreed.  Formerly 
there  was  much  abuK  in  the  Fctision  X^t, 
We  corrected  tfais  abuse  by  limiting  the  grant 
of  pensions  for  emiacDt  services,  m  iut  and 
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IS 


liteiatiiTe,  to  the  ndiculous  Bum  of  ;^i,ioo  a 

I  Fonnerijr  there  was  much  abuse  (less,  how- 
j  fver,  than  is  generally  supposed)  in  the 
)  (iioicc  of  men  to  (ill  the  public  t^ces.  We 
i  conect  that  abuse  by  racing  into  an  oppo- 
I  site  extreme,  and  nearly  taking  away  all 
j  cbmce  whatever.  The  length  of  a  day  would 
I  not  sofiice  for  giving  patent  and  palpable 
instances  of  this  want  of  moi^eiatiDn. 

Some  great  man,  I  think  it  was  David 
Hume,  noaintained  that  an  increase  in  in- 
dostiy  was  the  increase  that  would  do  most 
ior  mankind.  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that 
be  might  not  inchide  an  increase  of  modoa- 
tion  under  the  bead  of  industry ;  for  it  is, 
pcihaps,  the  indolence  of  mankbd  that  makes 
diem  so  ready  to  rush  from  one  extreme  to 
the  odieir,  as  being  the  easiest  mode  of 
settling  the  matter  with  their  ccmsdcnces. 


There  is  a  common  error  in  reference 
a  quotation  constant^  made  about  s^le. 
BuSbn  is  made  to  say,  "The  style  is  the 
man."  ^¥hcreas  what  he  did  say  was,  "The 
Ujde  is  of  the  man."  And  you  might  as 
justly  say  the  handwriting  is  "  of  the  man,"  or 
his  mode  of  walking  is  "  of  the  man,"  simply 
meaning'  that  these  functions  are  very  signi- 
ficant as  to  the  nature  of  the  man.  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted,  that  hardly  anything 
is  more  significant  of  that  nature  than  the 
Kyle  of  his  writing. 

I  presume  to  think  that  several  of  those 
posons  who  have  great  reputations  in  the 
«orld  for  their  style  of  writing,  are  singular 
examples  of  a  bad  style  of  writing.    Take 
Tadtus,  for  instance ;  he  is,  to  my  miiui,  an 
anjncntly  bad  writer.     Three  scholars  were 
lately  employed  in  translating  a  passage  irnm 
Ttdtus,     They  had   mastered   the  passage 
thoroughly ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  made  in- 
telligible to  the  English  reader  without  great 
additions  and  large  explanatic»is.     Now,  for 
a  style  to  be  good,   I   maintain  that  the 
language  should  be  easily  transloteable  into 
aiKXher  language. 
I      Gibbon  affords  another  instance  (rf  a  great 
l|  writer  havmg  a  very  inferior  style  of  writing, 
'j  Before  you  can  thoroughly  nndeistand  many 
I  of  his  sentences,  you  have  to  unveil   the 
I  sneer,  or  to  recollect  the  allusion  which  gives 
j  I'ith  and  force  to  the  sentence. 
J      The  style  which  deals  in  long  sentences, 
'  or  In  short  sentences,  or  indeed  which  has 
i  aay  trick  in  it,  is  a  bad  style. 

The  best  thing  which,  to  my  mind,  has 


been  ever  said  about  style  was  said  in  a 
metaphorical  way,  the  writer  declaring  tluiC 
the  style  should,  as  it  were,  involve  and  dis- 
play the  Subject-matter,  as  the  drapery  in  a 
consummate  statue  folds  over  and  around 
the  figure.  ITie  man  who  has  one  style  of 
writing,  which  he  applies  to  all  the  various 
aspects  of  the  subject  he  writes  about,  is  a 
bad  writer.  To  exemplify  this  by  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  long  sentences  or  short 
sentences  should  be  used,  it  may  be  observed 
that  thenatureof  the  subject  ought  to  govern 
the  length  of  the  sentence.  Here,  to  get  the 
fulness  of  the  sense  of  what  you  are  saying,  a 
ahon  sentence  is  required,  which  makes  the 
statement  dear  and  concise  :  there,  with  the 
same  object  in  view,  you  have  to  produce  a 
long  sentence,  with  many  clauses,  and  with 
much  parenthesis,  because  the  subject  re- 
quires it,  and  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  to  be 
kept  in  a  state  of  balance  until  the  sentence 
comes  weightily  to  a  conclusion. 

Easy  reading  is  the  thing  to  be  aimed  at. 
The  intelligence  oi  the  reader  is  always  to  be 
kept  in  mind.  You  lamentably  tail  in  writing 
if  yon  add  by  your  style  one  jot  of  difficulty  to 
the  difficulty  inherent  in  the  subject  of  which 
you  are  treating.  There  are  cruel  writers  in 
the  wnld,  n^o  hardly  ever  seem  to  think  of 
their  poor  readers,  and  who  write  as  if  it  were 
a  fine  thing  to  add  complexity  of  s^le  to  the 
difiiculty  of  the  subject.  They  have  their  ' 
reward.  The  busy  world  has  no  time  to  give 
to  their  vagaries  of  style;  and  surely  it  is  a 
signal  instance  of  failure,  when  a  man  ceases 
to  make  his  meaning  clear  to  the  great  majo-  [ 
rity  of  his  fellow-countrymen  who  understand 
the  words  that  he  uses,  but  are  grievously 
puzzled  by  the  collocation  of  these  words,  or 
by  the  omission  of  certain  words  that  ought 
to  be  there. 

It  is  a  bold  thing  for  an  author  to  write 
about  style  ;  but  one  may  perceive  errors  and 
deficiencies  without  being  able  to  rectify  them 
one's  own  conduct. 

I  cannot  help  adding  a  sort  of  postscript 
to  this  short  essay ;  and  it  is,  that  learned  and 
thoughtful  men  who  have  much  to  say  to  the 
world,  which  the  world  would  be  the  better 
for  its  being  said  to  them,  are  labouring  under 
a  great  mistake  if  they  suppose  that  the  hum- 
blest and  the  least  educated  of  the  common 
people,  are  not  able  to  comprehend  great 
ideas,  to  sympathise  with  grand  emotions, 
and  even  to  master  a  long-continued  series  of 
facts,  if  only  these  things  are  communicated 
to  them  in  language  the  order  and  method  of 
which  do  not  add  any  difficulty  of  compre- 
hension.    We  are  now  entering  upon  a  new 
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and  enlarged  system  of  education.  I'his 
will  give  the  people  of  this  countiy  a  great 
means  of  understanding  the  meaning  of 
words.  Let  the  authors  of  this  country  take 
care  so  to  write,  that  they  may  be  well  under- 
stood. 


Among  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  those 
whom  I  would  call  Improvers,  are  the  rarest, 
as  also  the  least  appreciated  according  to 
their  merits.  No  statues  are  put  up  to  them. 
So  far  so  good :  it  is  an  undoubted  gain 
for  them.  But  it  would  be  well  if,  during 
their  lifetime,  they  were  more  estimated  and 
more  attended  to. 

There  are  three  elements,  in  the  right 
arrangement  and  balancing  of  which  mostly 
depends  the  greatness  and  well-being  of  a 
State.  These  elements  are  destruction,  in- 
action, construction.  They  correspond  to 
three  classes  of  mankind.  It  would  be  a 
very  shallow  mode  of  looking  at  this  matter 
if  we  were  to  make  this  classification  coinci- 
dent with  political  opinions.  On  the  con- 
trary, men  are  to  be  dassed  as  Destructives, 
Inactives,  Constructives,  not  according  to 
party  divisions,  which  are  often  purely  acci- 
dental, but  according  to  innate  difference 
of  mind,  and,  perhaps,  variety  of  culture. 
For  example,  there  are  Conservatives  in  poL- 
tics  who  are  by  nature  essentially  destructive. 
There  are  Radicals  who  are  by  nature  essen- 
tially constructive. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  merits  and  the 
failures  which  beset  respectively  these  three 
classes  of  mankind.  They  are  each  in  their 
way  eminently  useful.  But  the  rise  and  fall 
of  empires  depend  upon  a  just  preponderance 
of  one  of  these  classes  in  critical  periods  in 
the  history  of  nations. 

To  begin  with,  the  Inactives,  or  rather,  as 
it  should  be  said,  those  who  counsel  in- 
action, who  may  be  anything  but  inactive 
themselves,  are  very  useful.  It  is  a  dreadful 
thing  to  live  in  a  Slate,  where  any  fine  day 
you  may  get  up  and  find  that  such  an  altera- 
tion has  been  made  in  your  laws,  that  your 
social,  political,  or  religious  relations  are,  in 
some  important  respect,  entirely  changed 
without  your  having  had  a  word  to  say  about 
the  matter.  At  the  same  time  these  inactive 
people  are  very  dangerous  j  for,  if  they  hold 
the  preponderance  for  any  long  period,  there 
is  sure  to  ciJme  one  of  those  sudden  changes 


which  they,  of  all  men,  most  detest  and 
deprecate. 

Then  there  arc  the  Destructives.  We 
could  not  do  without  them  :  they  are  to  the 
body  politic  what  oxygen  is  to  the  material 
world.  And,  in  short,  the  civil  and  political 
world  would  utterly  stagnate  without  them. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  as  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  limitation  of  powers  in  individual  men, 
tliat  it  is  rarely  found  that  tlie  same  man  has 
a  peculiar  aptitude  for  destruction  and  con- 
struction. Whenever  a  man  comes  forward, 
who  has  a  great  capacity  for  both  of  these 
modes  of  exertion,  he  is  infallibly  a  great 
statesman,  and  deserves  the  implicit  faith  of 
his  people. 

Lastly  come  the  Constructives.  They  are 
the  salt  of  the  earth,  politically  and  socially 
speaking.  But  there  is  a  great  difference  to 
be  discerned  in  their  characters  and  modes 
of  procedure,  leading  to  a  very  marked  divi- 
sion into  two  sub-classes  which  may  be  de- 
nominated as  Constructives  from  the  beginning 
and  Improvers.  It  was  mainly  to  point  out 
this  important  difiierence  that  this  short  essay 
was  written.  Both  of  these  sub-classes  may 
have  an  equal  aptitude  for,  and  delight  in 
construction.  But  the  Constructives  from  the 
beginning,  as  I  have  called  them,  must  have 
a  clear  field  for  their  operations.  Everything 
must  be  bran-new  for  them  to  delight  in  their 
labours.  Somehow  they  do  not  take  to  other 
])eople's  labours.  They  must  lay  the  founda- 
tions for  themselves.  They  cannot  build  their 
cathedrals  upon  the  ruins  of  Roman  temples. 
They  cannot  adopt  other  people's  sites,  how- 
ever well  chosen.  This  is  often  a  great 
hindrance  to  the  success  of  their  labours. 
Whereas  the  modest  Improver,  who  must  not 
be  supposed  for  a  moment  to  incline  to  the 
inactive  party,  is  one  who,  for  the  most  part, 
understands  the  world  he  lives  in,  cares  so 
much  for  the  end  he  has  in  view,  that  he  does 
not  wish  for  the  fame  which  naturally  attends 
a  Constructive  from  the  beginning,  but  is  con- 
tent to  make  the  utmost  possible  use  of  all 
that  has  gone  before  him,  and  of  everything 
that  can  be  turned  into  the  direction  tn  which 
he  seeks  to  produce  judicious  movement. 

It  may  seem  that  I  have  pronounced  too 
high  a  panegyric  upon  these  Improvers ;  but 
any  one  who  will  carefully  consider  the  pro- 
gress of  the  world,  will  see  how  much  of  what 
is  good  in  that  progress  depends  upon  the 
Improvers — more,  indeed,  upon  them  than 
upon  any  other  class  of  men. 
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THE    SEA. 


T  N  ages  before  Time  was  young, 
I — having  out  of  nothing  sprung 
]|     At  one  Ahnighty  word — 
Ij  Lash'd,  dash'd,  and  cxash'd,  in  chaos  wild, 
I  Against  the  mountains  round  me  piled, 
By  inward  madness  stirr'd. 

Until  the  gentle  Spirit  came 
■    My  primal  turbulence  to  tame 
And  make  me  calm  and  still. 

And  set  my  mistress  in  the  sky, 
[   Through  all  my  life  to  guide  me  by 
I      Her  unobtrusive  will. 

I   WTien  man  grew  vile,  and  slighted  Love, 
Its  majesty  of  truth  to  prove. 

In  judgment's  wrath  must  fall, 
I  rose  to  meet  tb'  avenger  sent 
To  earth  from  Heaven's  high  firmament. 
Deep  unto  deep  did  call. 


I  rose,  and  in  my  bowels  vast 
I  buried  all  the  guilty  past, 

The  vile  to  vengeance  hurl'd ; 
Yet  gently  on  my  bosom  bore. 
Waiting  God's  time,  from  shore  to  shore, 

The  cradle  of  the  world. 


In  later  dark  and  dteadfiil  days, 
When  men  their  tower  of  pride  did  raise 

In  sinftil  feai  and  hate, 
I  mark'd  the  bounds  of  climes  and  Unds, 
The  future  homes  of  nomad  bands 

Whom  God  did  separate. 

Once  in  my  life  the  feet  of  God 
Incarnate  on  my  bosom  trod ; 

Transported  into  love, 
I  left  my  nature,  and  did  pass 
Into  that  sea  of  molten  glass 

Which  bears  His  feet  above. 

And  now  my  mission  among  men 
Is  to  make  nations  one  again, 

One  language  to  restore ; 
Against  that  day,  not  far  away. 
For  which  all  hearts  should  watch  and  pray, 

When  "Hme  shall  be  no  more. 


Then — when  my  mission-work  is  done — 
Exhaled,  drunk  up  into  the  sun, 

I  shall  arise  and  die ; 
The  mirror  of  myself  alone 
In  crystal  spread  beneath  the  Throne 

Through  all  eternity. 

)OHN    UOHSELU 
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TOWN     GEOLOGY. 

I.— THE  SOIL  OF  THE  FIELD. 


M\ 


\  Y  dear  readers,  let  me,  before  touching 
on  the  special  subject  of  this  paper, 
say  a  few  words  on  that  of  the  whole  series. 

It  is  geology :  that  is,  the  science  which 

explains  to  us  the  rind  of  the  earth  ;  of  what 

it  is  made ;  how  it  has  been  made.     It  tells 

;  US  nothing  of  the  mass  of  the  earth.     That 

:  is,  property  speaking,  an  astronomical  ques- 

j  tion.     If  I  may  be  allowed  to  liken  this  earth 

;  to  a  fhiit,  then  astronomy  will  tell  us — ^when 

■  it  knows^how  the  fruit  grew,  and  what  is 

inside  the  fruit.     Geology  can  only  tell  us  at 

most  how  its  rind,  its  outer  covering,  grew, 

and  of  what  it  is  composed ;  a  very  small 

part,  doubtless,  of  all  that  is  to  be  known 

about  this  planet. 

But,  as  it  happens,  the  mere  rind  of  this 
earth-fruit,  which  has,  countless  ages  since, 
dropped,  as  it  were,  from  the  Bosom  of  God, 
the  Eternal  Fount  of  Life — the  mere  rind  of 
this  earth-fruit,  I  say,  is  so  beautiful  and  so 
complex,  that  it  is  well  worth  our  awful  and 
reverent  study.  It  has  been  well  said,  in- 
deed, that  the  history  of  it,  which  we  call 
geolc^,  would  be  a  magnificent  epic  poem, 
were  there  only  any  human  interest  in  it ; 
did  it  deal  with  creatures  more  like  ourselves 
than  stones,  and  bones,  and  the  dead  relics 
of  plants  and  beasts.  Whether  there  be  no 
human  interest  in  geology ;  whether  man  did 
not  exist  on  the  earth  during  ages  which 
have  seen  enormous  geological  changes,  is 
becoming  more  and  more  an  open  question. 
But,  meanwhile,  all  must  ^ee  tluit  there 
is  matter  enough  for  interest — nay,  room 
enough — for  the  free  use  of  the  imagina- 
tion, in  a  science  which  tells  of  the  growth 
and  decay  of  whole  mountain-ranges,  con- 
tinents, oceans,  whole  tribes  and  worlds  of 
plants  and  animals. 

And  yet  it  is  not  so  much  for  the  vastness 
and  grandeur  of  those  scenes  of  the  distant 
past,  to  which  the  science  of  geology  in- 
troduces us,  that  I  value  it  as  a  study,  and 
wish  earnestly  to  awaken  you  to  its  beauty 
and  importance.  It  is  because  it  is  the 
science  from  which  you  will  leara  most  easily 
a  sound,  scientiiic  habit  of  tlrau^t.  I  say 
most  easily;  and  for  these  reasons.  The 
most  important  facts  of  geology  do  not  re- 
quire, to  discover  them,  any  knowledge  of 
mathematics  or  of  chemical  analysis;  they 
may  be  studied  in  every  bank,  every  grot. 


one  who  has  eyes  and  common  sense,  and  who 
chooses  to  make  himself,  like  the  late  illus- 
trious Hugh  Miller,  a  great  geologist  out  of 
a  poor  stonemason.  Next,  its  most  im- 
portant theories  are  not,  or  need  not  be, 
wrapped  up  io  obscure  I^tin  and  Greek 
terms.  They  may  be  expressed  in  the  sim- 
plest English,  because  they  are  discovered 
by  simple  common  sense.  And  thus  geology 
is  (or  ought  to  be),  in  popular  parlance,  the 
people's  science — the  science,  by  studying 
which  the  man  ignorant  of  Latin,  Greek, 
mathematics,  scientific  chemistry,  can  yet 
become— as  far  as  his  btain  enables  him — a 
truly  scientific  man. 

But  how  shall  we  leam  science  by  mere 
common  sense  ? 

First.  Always  try  to  explain  the  unknown 
by  the  knowrt.  If  you  meet  something  which 
you  havenot  seen  before,  then  think  of  the  thing 
most  like  it  which  you  have  seen  before  ;  and 
try  if  what  you  know  explains  the  one  will 
not  explain  the  other  also.  Sometimes  it 
will ;  sometimes  it  will  not.  But  if  it  will, 
no  one  has  a  right  to  ask  you  to  try  any 
other  explanation. 

Suppose,  for'  instance,  that  you  found  a 
dead  bird  on  the  top  of  a  cathedral  tower, 
and  were  asked  how  you  thought  it  had  got 
there.  You  would  say,  "  Of  course,  it  died  up 
here,"  But  if  a  friend  said,  "  Not  so  ;  it 
dropped  from  a  balloon,  or  from  the  clouds ;" 
and  told  you  the  prettiest  tale  of  how  the 
bird  came  to  so  strange  an  end,  you  would 
answer,  "  No,  no  ;  I  must  reason  from  what 
I  know.  I  know  that  birds  haunt  the  cathe- 
dra! tower;  I  know  that  birds  die;  and, 
therefore,  let  your  storj-  be  as  pretty  as  it 
may,  my  common  sense  bids  me  take  the 
simplest  explanation,  and  say — it  died  here." 
In  saying  that,  you  would  be  talking  scien- 
tifically. You  would  have  made  a  fair  and 
sufficient  induction  (as  it  is  called)  from  the 
&cts  about  birds'  habits  and  birds'  deaths 
which  you  knew. 

But  suppose  that  when  you  took  the  bird 
up  you  found  that  it  was  neither  a  jackdaw, 
nor  a  spairow.noraswallow,  as  you  expected, 
but  a  humming-bird.  Then  you  would  be 
adrift  again.  The  fact  of  it  being  a  humming- 
bird would  be  a  new  fact  which  you  had  not 
taken  into  account,  and  for  which  your  old 
explanation  was  not  sufficient,  and  you  would 
have   to   trv  a.  new  induction — tO  U¥  VOUr 
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commwi  sense  afresh — saying,  "  I  have  not  to 

eipUin  merely  how  a  dead  bird  got  here, 

but  how  a  dead  humming-bird." 

And  now,  if  your  icoaginative  friend  chimed 

I  in  triumphantly  with,  "Do  you  not  see  that  I 

I  was  right  after  all  ?  Do  you  not  see  thit  it  fell 

I  from  the  clouds  ?    That  it  was  swept  away 

;.  hither,  all  the  way  (irom  South  America,  by 

1  some  south-westerly  stoim,  and  wearied  out 

l|  at  last,  drapt  here  to  find  rest,  as  in  a  sacred 

place?"   what    would  you    answer?     "My 

j  I  friend,  that  is  a  beautiful  inaagination :  but 

I  must  treat  it  only  as  such ;  as  long  as  I 

I  can  explain  the  mystery  more  simply  by  £icts 

which  I   do  know.     I  do  not  know  that 

tiiunming-hirds   can   be   blown    across    the 

I  Atlantic   alive.     I  do  know  that  they  are 

'  actually   brought  across  the  Atlantic  dead ; 

'.\  are  stuck  in  ladies'  hats.     I  know  that  ladies 

I  visit  the  cathedral,  and  odd  as  the  accident 

I  is,  I  prefer  to  believe,  till  I  get  a  better 

l|  explanation,    that    the    humming-bird     has 

I  simply  dropped  out  of  a  lady's  hat,"    There, 

'   again,  you  would  be  speaking  common  sense ; 

'l  and  using,  too,  sound   inductive  method; 

<   trying  to  explain  what  you  do  not  know 

I  from  what  you  do  know  already. 

l'      Now,  I  ask  of  you  to  employ  the  same 

common  sense  when  you  read  and  think  of 

It  is  very  necessary  to  do  so.  For  in  past 
times  men  have  tried  to  explain  tlie  malung 
of  the  world  aroimd  them,  its  oceans,  rivers, 
mountains,  and  continents,  by  I  know  not 
what  of  landed  cataclysms  and  convulsions 
of  nature;  explainir^  the  unknown  by  the 
still  more  onluiown,  till  some  of  their  geo- 
logical theories  were  no  more  rational,  be- 
cause no  more  founded  on  known  facts,  than 
that  at  the  New  Zealand  Maories,  who  hold 
tlut  some  god,  when  fishing,  fished  up  the 
i^aads  oat  of  Uie  bottran  of  the  ocean.  But 
a  soundn  and  wiser  school  of  geologists  now 
reigns ;  the  father  of  whom,  in  England  at 
least,  is  the  venerable  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  He 
first,  I  may  say,  of  Englishmen,  taught  us  to 
see  wIhU  common  sense  tdls  us,  that  the 
laws  whic^  we  see  at  work  around  us  now 
have  been  most  probably  at  work  since  the 
Creadon  of  the  world ;  and  that  whatever 
changes  may  seem  to  have  taken  place  in 
past  ages,  and  in  ancient  rocks,  should  be 
explained,  if  possible,  by  the  changes  which 
are  taking  place  sow  in  the  most  recent  de- 
pouts— in  the  soil  of  the  field. 

And  in  the  last  forty  years' — since  that 
great  and  scmad  idea  has  become  rooted  in 
the  minds  of  students,  and  specially  of  English 
students,. gecdo^  has  thriven  and  developed, 


perhaps  more  than  any  other  science ;  and 
has  led  men  on  to  discoveries  far  more  really 
astonishing  and  awful  than  all  fancied  con- 
vulsions and  catadyams. 

I  have  planned  this  series  of  papers, 
therefore,  on  Sir  C.  Lyell's  method.  I  have 
begun  by  trying  to  teach  a  little  about  the 
part  of  the  earth's  crust  which  lies  nearest 
us,  which  we  see  most  often;  namely,  the 
soil ;  intending,  if  readers  do  me  the  honour 
to  read  the  papers  which  follow,  to  lead  them 
dowoward,as  it  were,  into  the  earth,  deeper  and 
deeper  in  each  paper,  to  rocks  and  minerals 
which  are  probably  less  known  to  them  than 
the  soil  in  the  fields.  Thus  you  will  find  I 
shall  lead  you, or  try  to  lead  you  on,  throughout 
the  series,  from  the  known  to  the  unknown, 
and  show  you  how  to  explain  the  latter  by  tlie 
former.  Sir  C.  Lyell  has,  I  see,  in  the  new 
edition  of  his  "Student's  Elements  of  Geo- 
logy," begun  his  book  with  the  uppermost, 
that  is,  nearest,  strata,  or  layers ;  has  gone 
regularly  downwards  in  the  course  of  the  book 
to  the  lowest  or  earliest  strata;  and  I  shall 
follow  his  plan. 

I  must  ask  you  meanwhile  to  remember  one 
law  or  rule,  which  seems  to  me  founded  on 
common  sense,  namely,  that  the  uppermost 
strataarereallyalmoat  always  the  newest;  that 
when  two  or  more  byers,  whether  of  rock  or 
earth — or  indeed  two  stones  in  the  street,  or 
two  sheets  on  a  bed,  or  two  books  on  a  table 
— any  two  or  more  lifeless  things,  in  fact,  lie 
one  on  the  other,  then  the  lower  one  was 
most  fwobably  put  there  first,  and  the  upper 
one  laid  down  on  the  lower.  Does  that  seem 
to  you  a  truism  ?  Do  I  seem  almost  imper- 
tinent in  asking  you  to  remember  it?  So 
much  the  better.  I  diajl  be  saved  unneces. 
sary  trouble  hereafter. 

But  some  one  may  say,  and  will  have  a 
right  to  say,  "Stop — Ihe  low«  thing  may 
have  been  thnist  under  the  upper  one."  Quite 
true :  and  therefore  I  said  only  that  the 
lower  one  was  most  probably  put  there  first. 
And  I  said  "  most  probably,"  because  it  is 
most  probable  that  in  nature  we  should  find 
things  done  by  the  method  which  costs  least 
force,  just  as  you  do  them.  I  will  warrant 
that  when  you  want  to  bide  a  thing,  you  lay 
something  down  on  it  trai  times  for  once  that 
you  ihruEl  it  under  something  el^e.  You  may 
say,  "  What  ?  When  I  want  to  hide  a  paper, 
say,  under  the  sola-cover,  do  I  not  thrust  it 
under  ?"  No,  you  lift  up  the  cover,  and  slip 
the  paper  in,  and  let  the  cover  fall  on  it 
again.  And  SO,  even  in  that  case,  the  paper 
has  gpt  into  its  place  first. 

Now  why  is  this  ?    Simply  bemuse  in  lay- 
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ing  one  thing  on  another  you  only  move 
weight.  In  thrusting  one  thing  under  another, 
you  have  not  only  to  move  weight,  but  to 
overcome  friction.  That  is  why  you  do  it, 
though  you  are  hardly  aware  of  it :  simply  be- 
cause so  you  employ  less  force,  and  take  less 
trouble. 

And  so  do  clays  and  sands,  and  stones. 
They  are  laid  down  on  each  other,  and  not 
thrust  under  each  other,  because  thus  less  force 
is  expended  in  getting  them  into  place. 

There  are  exceptions.  There  are  cases  in 
which  nature  does  try  to  thrust  one  rock 
under  another.  But  to  do  that  she  requires 
a  force  so  enorroous,  compared  with  what  is 
employed  in  lying  one  rOck  on  another,  that 
(so  to  speak)  she  continually  fails;  and 
instead  of  producing  a  volcanic  eruption, 
produces  only  an  earthquake.  Of  that  I 
may  speak  hereafter,  and  may  tell  you,  in 
good  time,  how  to  distinguish  rocks  which 
have  been  thrust  in  from  beneath  from  rocks 
which  have  been  laid  down  from  above,  as 
every  rock  between  London  and  Birmingham 
or  Exeter  has  been  laid  down.  That  I 
only  assert  now.  But  I  do  not  wish  you  to 
take  it  on  trust  from  me.  I  wish  to  prove  it 
to  you  as  I  go  on,  or  to  do  what  is  far  better 
for  you  :  to  put  you  in  the  way  of  proving  it 
for  yourselves,  by  using  your  common  sense. 

At  the  risk  of  seemmg  prolix,  I  must  say 
a  few  more  words  on  this  matter,  I  have 
special  reasons  for  it  Until  I  can  get  you 
to  "  let  your  thoughts  play  freely  "  round  this 
question  of  the  superposition  of  soils  and 
rocks,  there  will  be  no  use  in  my  going  on 
with  these  papers. 

Suppose  then  (to  argue  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown)  that  you  were  watchmg  men 
cleaning  out  a  pond.  Atop,  perhaps,  they 
would  come  to  a  layer  of  soft  mud,  and  under 
that  to  a  layer  of  sand.  Would  not  common 
sense  tell  you  that  the  sand  was  there  first, 
and  that  the  water  had  laid  down  the  mud  on 
the  top  of  it  ?  Then,  perhaps,  they  might 
come  to  a  layer  of  dead  leaves.  Would  not 
common  sense  tell  you  that  the  leaves  were 
there  before  the  sand  above  them  ?  Then, 
perhaps,  to  a  layer  of  mud  again.  Would 
not  common  sense  tell  you  that  the  mud  was 
there  before  the  leaves?  And  so  on  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pond,  where,  lastly,  I 
think  common  sense  would  tell  you  that  the 
bottom  of  the  pond  was  there  already,  before 
all  the  layers  which  were  laid  down  on  it  Is 
not  that  simple  common  sense  ? 

Then  apply  that  reasoning  to  the  soils  and 
rocks  in  any  spot  on  earth.  If  you  made 
a  deep  boring,  and  found,  as  you  would  in 


many  parts  of  this  kingdom,  that  the  boring, 
after  passing  through  the  soil  of  the  field, 
entered  clays  or  loose  sands,  you  would  say 
the  clays  were  there  before  the  soil.  If  it 
then  went  down  into  sandstone,  you  would 
say,  would  you  not  ?  that  sandstone  must 
have  been  here  before  the  clay,  and  how- 
ever  thick — thousands  of  feet  thick  it  might 
be — that  would  make  no  difference  to  your 
judgment.  If  next  the  boring  came  into 
quite  different  rocks ;  into  a  different  sort  of 
sandstone,  and  shales,  and  among  them  beds 
of  coal,  would  you  not  say— These  coal  beds 
must  have  been  here  before  the  sandstones? 
And  if  you  found  in  those  coal  beds,  dead 
leaves  and  stems  of  plants,  would  you  not 
say — Those  plants  must  have  been  laid  down 
here  before  the  layers  above  them,  just  as  the 
dead  leaves  in  the  pond  were  ? 

If  you  then  came  to  a  layer  of  limestone, 
would  you  not  say  the  same  ?  And  if  you 
found  that  limestone  full  of  shells  and  corals, 
dead,  but  many  of  them  quite  perfect,  some 
of  the  corals  plainly  in  the  very  place  in 
which  they  grew,  would  you  not  say — These 
creatures  must  have  lived  down  here  before 
the  coal  was  laid  on  top  of  them?  And 
if,  lastly,  below  the  limestone  you  came  to  a 
bottom  rock  quite  different  again,  would  you 
not  say — The  bottom  rock  must  have  been 
here  before  the  rocks  on  the  top  of  it? 

And  if  that  bottom  rock  rose  up  a  few 
miles  off,  two  thousand  feet,  or  any  other 
height,  into  hills,  what  would  you  say  then? 
Would  you  say,  "  Oh,  but  the  rock  is  not 
bottom  rock,  is  not  imder  the  limestone 
here,  but  higher  than  it.  So  perhaps  in  this 
part  it  has  made  a  shift,  and  the  highlands 
are  younger  than  the  lowlands ;  for  see, 
(hey  rise  so  much  higher?"  Would  not  that 
be  about  as  wise  as  to  say  that  the  bottom  of 
the  pond  was  not  there  before  the  pond 
mud,  because  the  banks  round  the  pond 
rose  higher  than  the  mud? 

Now  for  the  soil  of  the  field. 

If  we  can  understand  a  little  about  it,  what 
it  is  made  of,  and  how  it  got  there,  we  shall 
perhaps  be  on  the  right  road  toward  under- 
standing what  all  England— and,  indeed,  the 
crust  of  this  whole  planet — is  made  of;  and 
how  its  rocks  and  soils  got  there. 

But  we  shall  best  understand  how  the  soil 
in  the  field  was  made  by  reasoning,  as  I  have 
said,  from  die  known  to  the  unknown.  What 
do  I  mean?  This.  On  the  uplands  are 
fields  in  which  the  soil  is  already  made. 
You  do  not  know  how  ?  Then  look  for  a 
fi^d  in  which  the  soil  is  still  bemg  made. 
There  are  plenty  in  every  lowland.    Learn 
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how  it  is  beuig  made  there ;  appljr  the  know- 
ledge which  you  leam  &om  tbem  to  the  up- 
land fields  which  sre  already  made. 

If  there  is,  as  there  usually  is,  a.  tiver- 
meadow,  or  still  better,  an  actuary  near  your 
town,  you  have  every  advantage  for  seeing 
soil  made.  Thousands  of  square  feet  of  fresh- 
made  soil  spread  between  your  town  and  the 
sea ;  thousands  more  are  in  process  of  being 
made. 

You  will  see  now  why  I  have  begun  with 
the  soil  in  the  field ;  because  it  is  the  upper- 
most, and  therefore  latest,  of  all  the  layers  j 
1 1  and  also  for  this  reason,  that,  if  Sir  C.  Lyell's 
'  theory  be  true — as  it  is — then  the  soils  and 
ll  rocks  below  the  soil  of  the  field  may  have 
I  been  made  in  the  very  same  way  in  which  the 
I  soil  of  the  field  is  made.  If  so,  it  is  well 
I  worth  our  while  to  examine  it 
I  You  all  know  firom  whence  the  soil  comes 
,  which  has  filled  up,  in  the  course  of  ages,  the 
i  great  sstuaiies  below  London,  Edinburgh, 

Chester,  or  Cambridge. 
|:      It   is   river  mud  and  sand.     The   river, 
''  helped  by  tributary  brooks  right  and  left, 
[.  has  brought  down  &om  the  inland  that  enor- 
\-  mous  noass.      You  know  that.      You  know 
that  every  flood  and  freshet  brings  a  fresh 
load,  either  of  fine  mud  or  of  fine  sand,  or 
possibly  some  of  it  peaty  matter  out  of  dis- 
tant hilK    Here  is  one  indisputable  fact  fi'om 
which  to  start     Let  us  look  for  another. 

How  does  the  mud  get  into  the  river? 
The  tain  carries  it  thither. 

If  yoti  wish  to  leam  the  first  elements  of 
geology  by  direct  experiment,  do  this.  The 
next  rainy  day — the  harder  it  rains  the  better 
— instead  of  sitting  at  home  over  the  fire,  and 
reading  a  book  about  geology,  put  on  a  mac- 
intosh and  thick  boots,  and  get  away,  I  care 
not  whither,  provided  you  can  find  there  run- 
ning water.  If  you  have  not  time  to  get  away 
to  a  hilly  counby,  then  go  to  the  nearest  bit 
of  turnpike  road,  or  the  nearest  sloping  field, 
and  see  in  litde  how  whole  continents  are 
made,  and  unmade  again.  Watch  the  rain 
taking  and  sifting  with  its  million  delicate 
fingers,  separating  the  finer  particles  from  the 
coarser,  tapping  the  latter  as  soon  as  it  can, 
tad  carrying  the  former  downward  with  it 
toward  the  sea.  Follow  the  nearest  roadside 
ilrain  where  it  runs  into  a  pond,  and  see  how 
it  drops  the  pebbles  the  moment  it  enters  the 
pond,  and  dien  the  sand  in  a  fan-shaped 
heap  at  the  nearest  end :  but  carries  the  fine 
mud  oD,  and  holds  it  suspended,  to  be  gra- 
dually deposited  at  the  bottom  in  the  still 
water ;  and  say  to  yourself — Ferh^s  the  sands 
vhich  cover  so  many  inland    tracts  were 


dropped  by  water,  veiy  near  the  shore  of  a 
lake  or  sea,  and  by  rapid  currents.  Per- 
haps, again,  the  brick  cl^s,  which  are  often 
mingled  with  these  sands,  were  dropped,  like 
the  mud  in  the  pond,  in  deeper  water  fur- 
ther fi-om  the  shore,  and  certainly  in  still  water. 
But  more.  Suppose  once  more,  then,  that 
looking  and  watching  a  pond  being  cleared 
out,  under  the  lowest  layer  of  mud,  you  found 
— as  you  would  find  in  any  of  those  magni- 
ficent reservoirs  so  common  in  the  Lan- 
cashire hills — a  layer  of  v^etable  soil,  with 
grass  and  brushwood  rooted  in  it.  What 
would  you  say  but — The  pond  has  not  been 
always  fiilL  It  has  at  some  time  or  other 
been  dry  enough  to  let  a  whole  copse  grow 
up  inside  it? 

And  if  you  found — as  you  will  actually  find 
along  some  English  shores — under  the  sand 
hills,  perhaps  a  bed  of  earth  with  shells  and 
bones;  under  that  a  bed  of  peat;  under  that 
one  of  blue  silt ;  under  that  a  buned  forest, 
with  the  trees  upright  and  rooted ;  under  that 
another  layer  of  blue  silt  full  of  roots  and  vege- 
table fibre ;  perhaps  under  that  again  another 
old  land  siuface  with  trees  again  growing  in  it ; 
and  under  all  the  main  bottom  clay  of  the  dis- 
trict— What  would  common  sense  tell  you  ? 
I  leave  you  to  discover  for  yourselves.  It  cer- 
tainly would  not  tell  you  that  those  trees 
were  thrust  in  there  by  a  violent  convulsion, 
or  that  all  those  layers  were  deposited  there 
in  a  few  days,  or  even  a  few  years,  and  you 
might  safely  indu^  in  speculations  about  the 
antiquity  of  the  sestuary,  and  the  chaises 
which  it  has  undergone,  with  which  I  will  not 
fiighten  you  at  present. 

It  will  be  fair  reasoning  to  ai^e  this  so. 
You  may  not  be  alwa^  right  m  your  con- 
clusion, but  still  you  will  be  trying  fairly  to 
explain  the  unknown  by  the  known. 

But  have  Rain  and  Rivers  alone  made  the 
soil? 

How  very  much  they  have  done  toward 
making  it  you  will  be  able  to  judge  for  your- 
selves, if  you  will  read  the  sixth  chapter  of 
Sir  Charles  Lyell's  new  "  Elements  of  Geo- 
logy," or  the  first  hundred  pages  of  that 
admirable  book,  De  la  BSche's  "  Geological 
Observer;"  and  last,  but  not  least,  a  very 
clever  little  book  called  "  Rain  and  Rivers," 
by  Colonel  George  Greenwood. 

But  though  rain,  like  rivers,  is  a  carrier  of 
soil,  it  is  more.  It  is  a  maker  of  soil,  like- 
wise I  and  by  it  mainly  the  soil  of  an  upland 
field  is  made,  whether  it  be  carried  down  to 
the  sea  or  not 

If  yon  will  look  into  any  quarry  you  will 
see  that — however  compact  the  rock  may  be 
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a  few  feet  below  the  surface — it  becomes,  in 
almost  every  case,  rotten  and  broken  up  as 
it  neara  the  uppcf  soil,  till  you  often  cannot 
tell  where  the  rock  ends  and  the  soil  begins. 

Now  this  change  has  been  produced  by 
rain.  First,  mechanically,  by  rain  in  the 
shape  ef  ice.  The  winter  rains  get  into  the 
ground,  and  does  by  the  rock  what  it  has 
done  by  the  stones  of  many  an  old  building. 
It  sitilts  into  the  porous  stone,  freezes  there, 
expands  in  freezing,  and  splits  and  peels  tlie 
stone  with  a  force  which  is  slowly  but  surely 
crumbling  the  whole  of  Northern  Europe  and 
America  to  powder. 

Do  you  doubt  me?  1  say  nothing  but 
what  you  can  judge  of  for  yourselTCS.  The 
next  time  you  go  up  any  mountain,  look  at 
the  loose,  broken  stones  with  which  the  top 
is  coated,  just  underneath  the  turf.  What 
has  broken  them  up  but  frcst?  Look 
again,  as  stronger  proof,  at  the  talus  of 
broken  atones— 'screes,  as  they  call  them  in 
Scotland ;  rattles,  as  we  call  them  in  Devon 
— which  Ke  along  the  base  of  many  moun- 
tain cliffs.  What  has  brought  them  down 
but  ftostP  If  you  ask  the  country  folk 
itiey  Tvill  tell  you  whether  I  am  right  or  not. 
If  you  go  thither,  not  in  the  summer,  but  just 
«fter  the  winfer's  frost,  you  will  sec  for  yOur- 
seWes,  by  the  fresh  frost-crop  of  newiy-broken 
■bits,  that  I  am  right.  Possibly  you  may  find 
me  to  be  even  more  right  than  is  desirable, 
by  haivfng  a  few  angular  stones,  from  the  size 
of  your  head  to  that  of  your  I»dy,  hurled  at 
you  by  fl»e  froat-giants  up  above.  If  you  go 
to  the  Alps  at  certain  seasons,  and  hear  the 
thunder  of  the  falling  rocks,  and  see  their 
long  lines— moraines,  as  they  are  called — 
sliding  slowly  down  upon  the  surface  of  the 
glacier,  then  you  will  be  ready  to  believe  the 
geologist  who  tells  you  that  frost,  and  pro- 
bably frost  alone,  has  hewn  out  such  a  peak 
as  the  Matterhorn  from  some  vast  table-land  ; 
and  is  hewing  it  down  stilt,  winter  after 
winter,  till  some  day,  where  the  snow  Alps 
now  stand,  there'  shall  be  rolling  uplands  of 
rich  cultivable  soil. 

So  much  for  the  mechanical  action  of  rain, 
in  tiie  shape  of  ice.  Now  a  few  words  on  its 
chemical  action. 

Rain  water  is  seldom  pure.  It  carries  in  it 
carbonic  acid ;  and  that  acid,  beating  in 
sho^ver  after  shower  against  the  fttce  of  a 
cliffy  especially  if  it  be  a  limestone  cliff- 
weathers  the  rock  chemically ;  changing  (in 
the  case  of  limestone)  the  insoluble  carbonate 
of  lime  into  a  soluble  bicarbonate,  and  carry- 
ing that  away  in  water,  which,  however  clear, 
is  still  hard.     Hard  water  is  usually  water 


which  has  invisible  lime  in  it;  there  are  from 
ten  to  fifteen  grains  and  more  of  lime  in 
every  gallon  of  limestone  water.  I  leave  you 
to  calculate  the  enormous  weight  of  lime 
which  must  he  so  carried  dou-n  to  the  sea 
every  year  by  a  single  limestone  or  chalk 
brook.  You  can  calculate  it,  if  you  like, 
by  ascertaining  the  weight  of  lime  in 
each  gallon,  and  the  average  quantity  of 
water  which  comes  down  the  stream  in  a 
day ;  and  when  your  Sum  is  done,  you  will 
be  astonished  to  find  it  one  not  of  many 
pounds,  but  probably  of  many  tons,  of  solid 
lime,  which  you  never  suspected  or  missed 
from  the  hills  around.  Again,  by  the  rime 
the  rain  has  sunk  through  the  soil,  it  is  still 
less  pure.  It  carries  with  it  not  only  carbonic 
acid,  but  acids  produced  by  decaying  vege- 
tables— by  the  roots  of  the  glasses  and  trees 
which  grow  above ;  and  they  dissolve  the 
cement  of  the  rock  by  chemical  action,  espe- 
cially if  the  cement  be  lime  or  iron.  You  rrtay  . 
see  this  for  yourselves,  again  and  again.  You  I 
may  see  how  the  root  of  a  tree,  penetrating 
the  earth,  discolours  the  soil  with  which  it  is  in 
contact.  You  may  see  how  the  whole  rock,  just 
below  the  soil,  has  often  changed  in  coloiu" 
from  the  compact  rock  below,  if  the  soil  be 
covered  with  a  dense  l^er  of  peat  or  growing 
vegetables. 

But  there  is  another  force  at  work,  and 
quite  as  powerful  as  rain  and  rivers,  making 
the  soil  of  alluvial  flats.  Perhaps  it  has 
helped,  likewise,  to  make  the  soil  of  all  ilie  I 
lowlands  in  these  isles; — and  that  is,  the 
waves  of  the  sea. 

If  you  ever  go  to  Parkgate,  in  Cheshire, 
try  if  you  cannot  team  there  a  little  geology. 

Walk  beyond  the  town.  You  find  the 
shore  protected  for  a  long  way  by  a  sea-wall, 
lest  it  should  be  eaten  away  by  the  waves. 
What  the  force  of  those  waves  can  be,  even 
on  that  sheltered  coast,  you  may  Judge^at 
least  you  could  have  judged  this  time  last 
j-ear,  by  the  masses  of  masonry  torn  from 
their  iron  clampings  during  the  gale  of 
three  winters  since.  Look  steadily  at  those 
rolled  blocks,  those  twisted  stanchions,  if 
they  are  there  still ;  and  then  ask  yourselves 
—it  will  be  feir  reasoning  from  die  known 
to  the  unknown — What  effect  must  such 
ivave  power  as  that  have  had  beating  and 
breaking  for  thousands  of  years  along  llie 
western  coasts  of  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land? It  would  have  eaten  up  thousands  of 
acres — whole  shires,  may  be,  ere  now.  Its 
teeth  are  strong  enough,  and  it  knows  neither 
rest  nor  pity,  the  cruel  hungry  sea.  Give  il 
but  thne  enough,  and  what  would  it  not  eat 
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up?    It  would  eat  up,  in  the  course  of  ages, 

all  the  dry  land  of  this  planet,  were  it  not 

:|  baffled  by  another  counteracting  force,  of 

I  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 

I I  As  you  go  on  beyond  the  sea-wall,  you 
I  find  what  it  is  eating  up.     The  whole  low 

{  cliff  is  going  visibly.  But  whither  is  it 
||  going?  To  form  new  soil  In  the  estuary. 
Now  you  wiJl  not  wonder  how  old  har- 
bours so  often  become  silted  up.  The 
sea  has  washed  the  land  into  them.  But 
nme,  the  sea-cuirents  do  not  allow  the 
sands  of  the  estuaiy  to  escape  freely  out  to 
SCB.  They  pile  it  up  in  shifting  sand-banks 
abmtt  tfie  DMUth  of  the  estuary.  The  pre- 
i-ailing  sea/minds,  from  whatever  quarter, 
catcfa  np  the  Basd,  and  roll  it  up  into 
sand-  bills.  Tliose  sand  -  hills  are  again 
eaten  -down  by  die  sea,  and  mixed  with  the 
mud  of  the  sidc-Sats,  and  so  is  formed  a 
mingled  soil,  paitly  of  clayey  mud,  partly  of 
sand;  such  a.  soil  as  stretches  over  die 
greater  pait  of  all  our  lowlands. 

Now,  why  should  not  that  soil,  whether 
in  England  01  in  Scotland,  have  been  made 
by  die  same  means  as  that  of  every  estuary  ? 

You  find  over  great  tracts  of  East  Scotland, 
Lancashire,  Norfolk,  tec,  pure  loose  sand 
jost  benea^  the  sur&ce,  which  looks  as  if  it 
was  blown  sand  from  a  beach.  Is  it  not  rea- 
sonabieto  suppose  that  it  is  ?  You  find  rising 
out  of  mmy  lowlands,  crags  which  look  exactly 
like  old  sea^iffs  eaten  by  the  waves,  from 
the  base  of  i^ich  the  waters  have  gone  back. 
Why  should  not  those  crags  be  old  sea-cliifs  ? 
Why  should  we  not,  following  our  rule  of 
eiplaining  the  unknown  by  the  known, 
assume  that  such  they  are  till  some  one  gives 
us  a  sound  proof  that  they  are  not ;  and  say — 
These  great  plains  of  England  and  Scotland 
were  probably  once  covered  by  a  shallow 
sea,  and  their  soils  made  as  the  soil  of  any 
tide-6at  is  being  made  now? 

But  you  may  say,  and  most  reasondbly, 
"The  tide-flats  are  just  at  the  sea  leveL 
The  whole  of  the  lowland  is  many  feet 
above  the  sea ;  it  must  therefore  have  been 
nised  out  of  the  sea,  according  to  your 
theory  :  and  what  proofs  have  you  of  that?" 

Well,  that  is  a  question  both  grand  and 
deep,  on  which  I  shall  not  enter  yet ;  but 
meanwhile,  to  satisfy  you  that  I  wish  to  play 
£iir  widi  you,  I  ask  you  to  believe  nothing  but 
what  you  can  prove  for  yourselves.  Let  me 
ask  you  this :  suppose  that  you  had  proof 


positive  that  I  had  fallen  into  the  river  in  the 
morning;  would  not  your  meeting  me  in  the 
evening  be  also  proof  positive  that  somehow 
or  other  I  had  in  the  course  of  the  day  got 
out  of  the  river?  I  think  you  will  accept  that 
logic  as  sound. 

Now  if  I  can  give  you  proof  positive, 
proof  which  you  can  see  with  your  own  eyes, 
and  handle  with  your  own  hands,  and  alas  ! 
often  Eeel  but  too  keenly  with  your  own  feet, 
that  the  whole  of  the  lowlands  were  once  be- 
neath the  sea ;  then  will  it  not  be  certain  that, 
somehow  or  other,  they  must  have  been  raised 
out  of  the  tea.  again? 

And  that  I  {ffopose  to  do  in  my  next  paper, 
wh«n  I  speak  of  ihe  pebbles  in  the  street. 

Meanwhile  I  wish  you  to  face  fairly  the 
tnily  gamd  idea,  which  all  I  have  said 
t«nds  to  prove  mic — that  all  the  soil  we  sec 
is  made  by  the  destruction  of  older  soils, 
iriiether  soft  as  clay,  or  hard  as  rock  ;  that 
rain,  rivers,  and-seas  are  perpetually  melting 
and  grinding  up  old  land,  to  compose  new 
land  out  of  it ;  and  that  it  must  have  been 
doing  so,  as  long  as  rain,  rivers,  and  seas 
have  existed.  "  But  how  did  the  first 
land  of  all  get  made  ?  "  I  can  only  reply — A 
natural  question:  but  we  can  only  answer 
that,  1^  working  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known. While  we  are  finding  out  how  these 
later  lands  were  made  and  unmade,  we  may 
stumble  on  some  hints  as  to  how  the  first 
primeval  continents  rose  out  of  the  bosom  of 
the  sea. 

And  thus  I  end  this  paper,  I  tmst  it  has  not 
been  intolerably  dull.  But  1  wanted  at  starting 
to  show  my  readers  sometliing  of  the  right 
ira.y  of  finding  out  truth  on  this  and  perhaps 
OD  all  subjects  ;  to  make  some  simple  appeals 
to  your  common  sense ;  and  to  get  you  to 
accept  some  plain  rules  founded  on  common 
sense,  which  will  be  of  infinite  use  to  both 
you  and  me  in  my  future  papers. 

I  hope,  meanwhile,  that  you  will  agree 
with  me,  that  there  is  plenty  of  geological 
matter  to  be  seen  and  thsught  over  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  any  town. 

Be  sure,  that  wherever  tfiere  b  a  river, 
even  a  drain  j  and  a  stone  quarry,  or  even  a 
roadside  bank  ;  much  more  where  there  is  a 
sea,  or  a  tidal  sestuary,  there  is  geology 
enough  to  be  leamt,  to  explain  the  greater 
part  of  the  making  of  all  the  continents  on 
the  globe. 

CHARLES   KIKCSLEY, 
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CouraECj  brother  I  do  not  itnmblet  ~ 
Thougk  th;  pitb  bs  dark  u  ni(fat ; 

Thore'i  » lUr  to  guide  the  huoihle— 
"  Tiiut  in  Cod  ud  do  the  ri^t." 
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"TRUST  IN  GOD  AND  DO  THE  RIGHT." 
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"TRUST  IN  GOD  AND  DO  THE  RIGHT." 


r  r'r'  ii    ~~r^i     •    •    l^-  ir  ^^ 


CoRT!^,  brother !  do  not  stumble, 

Though  thy  path  be  dark  as  night; 
There's  a.  star  to  guide  the  humble — 

"  Trust  in  God  and  do  the  right." 
Though  the  road  be  long  and  dreary. 

And  the  end  be  out  of  sight ; 
Foot  it  bravely,  strong  or  weary — 

"Trust  in  God  and  do  the  riglit." 


Perish  "policy"  and  cunning, 

Perish  all  that  fears  the  light , 
Whether  losing,  whether  winnitiff, 

"Trust  in  God  and  do  ifie  rigbl." 
Shun  all  forms  of  guilty  passion, 

Fiends  can  look  like  angels  bright ; 
Heed  no  custom,  school,  or  fashion — 

"  Trust  in  God  and  do  the  right" 


Some  will  hate  thee,  some  will  love  thee, 

Some  will  flatter,  some  will  slight ;  . 
Cease  from  man,  and  look  above  thee, 

"  Tnist  in  God  and  do  the  right." 
Simple  rule  and  safei^t  guiding — 

Inward  peace  and  shining  light — 
Star  upon  our  path  abiding — 

"  Tkust  in  God  and  do  the  aiOHT." 
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SERMONS  PREACHED  BEFORE  THE  QUEEN 
AT  BALMORAL. 

L— "THAT  WHICH  IS  BEHIND  OF  THp  AFFUCXIONS  OF  CHRIST." 


"  who  DDW  njoice  in  bit  infienBa  fcir  rot,  mid  Gil  op  thit  i 
nu  bodj*!  kakBj  iriaicb  1i  lb 

"  CUFFERINGS  for  you."  What  meant 
*^  St.  Paul  by  that?  He  could  not 
mean  that  there  was  any  sacrificial  efficacy 
in  what  he  himself  did  ot  suffered.  In  a 
horror  of  just  guiprise  he  once  cned,  "  Was 
Paul  crucified  for  you  ?  or  were  ye  baptized 
in  the  name  of  Paul?"  (i  Cor.  i.  13.)  And 
of  Christ,  he — or  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews — said  again,  "  This  man  hath  , 
by  one  offering  perfected  for  ever  them  that 
are  sanctified"  (Heb.  x.  14),  But  yet  we 
cannot  fail  to  see,  that  by  the  expression  of 
the  first  clause  of  my  text,  the  Apostle  teaches 
that  his  sufferings  were  verily  borne  on  ac- 
count of,  for  the  good  of,  the  saints  and  faith- 
ful brethren  in  Christ  which  were  at  Colosse. 
We  turn  for  fuller  explanation  of  his  mean- 
ing to  the  second  clause.  There  we  find 
another  remarkable  expression,  "  I  fill  up 
that  which  is  behind  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christ"  What  meant  St  Paul  by  this  ?  He 
could  not  mean  that  the  work  of  the  Saviour 
was  incomplete  or  imperfect,  so  far  as  the 
Atonement  was  concerned.  "  It  is  finished." 
"  There  remaineth  now  no  more  sacrifice  for 
an."  If  there  be  anything  dear  and  fixed 
in  Holy  Writ,  it  is,  that  whatever  ransom, 
expiation,  or  atonement  our  sins  needed, 
God's  own  Son,  once  and  for  all,  once  for 
ever,  provided  that  on  the  sinner's  behalf. 
It  is  to  the  personal  Saviour,  whose  work 
needs,  yea,  admits  of,  no  addition,  the  be- 
liever flees  for  safety. 

"  Rock  dT  mm,  daft  for  me. 
Let  ma  bids  myulf  in  Thee." 

Yet  St.  Paul  spealcs  of  filling  up  some- 
^mg  that  was  "  behind."  We  cannot  class  this 
expression  with  those  others  which  describe 
Christians  as  "partakers  of  Christ's  suffer- 
ings," as  knowing  "  the  fellowship  of  his  suf- 
ferings ;"  for  we  understand  them  to  refer  to 
the  Ctuistian's  personal  conflict  with  sin,  to 
his  crucifying  the  fiesh  and  dying  daily,  in 
imitation  of  his  Master,  and  by  the  aid  of 
His  power.  But  the  present  passage  refers  to 
an  affliction  on  Christ's  part  not  yet  complete : 
to  some  sorrow  that  He  suffers  still,  and  does 
not  refer  to  what  He  bore  for  us  long  ago. 

It  teaches  that  there  is  still  "  behind,"  i.f., 
still  "  lacking,"  some  portion  of  the  Saviour's 
pain.     We  are  thus  taught  that  Christ  still 


suffers,  not  only  because  He  is  everywhere 
present,  as  God  angry  with  the  wicked,  but 
inasmuch  as  He  is  "  the  Head  of  his  body 
the  Church,"  which  is  yel  suffering  upon  the 
earth.  AH  His  faithful  people  are  members 
of  Him,  and  if  one  member  suffers,  the  others 
suffer  with  it — the  Great  Head  and  Centre 
of  the  system  especially. 

The  meaning  of  the  passage  we  take  to  be 
this:  The  Church  is  Christ's  body  on  the 
earth;  His  divine  Spirit  is  its  life.  Before 
that  Church  can  reach  its  consummation, 
many  sorrows  and  calamities  await  it,  and  , 
Christ  feels  them  all.  He  is  touched  with  j 
the  feeling  of  His  disciples'  infirmities ;  He 
is  crucified  afresh  by  every  traitor's  infidelity.  , 
He  is  engaged  in  the  toilsome  and  painful 
work  of  r^enerating  the  world,  of  rescuing 
and  raising  humanity  from  borkdage.  Before 
the  world  ends,  there  is  much  suffering  to  be 
borne,  not  only  by  Christ  in  His  own  divine 
person,  but  by  His  Church,  which  is  His  body. 
St  Paul  rejoiced  that  he  was  called  upon 
to  supply  some  of  that  which  was  "  behind," 
to  contnbutc  somewhat  to  that  common  due 
of  suffering.  He  counted  that  his  mortal  life, 
"  his  flesh,"  was  honoured  by  being  enabled 
to  bear  some  of  the  burden.  As  he  said 
elsewhere,  "Therefore  I  endure  all  things 
for  the  Elects'  sakes  that  they  may  also  obtain 
the  salvation  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  with 
eternal  glory"  (3  Tim.  iL  9). 

It  is  a  wonderful  thought  which  is  thus 
opened  up  to  us ;  that  the  dry  tree  still  hears 
the  mark  of  men's  cruel  hands  as  the  green  tree 
did ;  that  Christ's  Body— the  Church— iww' 
have  a  lot  of  trial  and  suffering,  of  struggle 
and  endurance ;  that  every  hving  member  of 
that  body  must  bear  his  share  of  it ;  and  that 
there  is  much  still  lacking  which  must  be 
made  up  ere  the  great  conflict  can  come 
to  an  end.  The  good  soldiers  of  the  Cross 
will  one  day  bring  all  enemies  under  the 
King's  feet,  but  they  will  get  many  a  soje 
wound  ere  the  battle  is  done.  Christ's  Body 
has  to  go  to  and  fro  amid  Uie  homes  of 
men,  to  undo  the  work  of  evil,  to  lemove  sin 
from  men's  hearts  and  lives,  to  blunt  the 
keenest  edge  of  sorrow  and  to  extract  the 
poisoned  sting  firom  death.  That  Body  o' 
Christ  has  to  go  to  the  publicans  and  sinners,  . 
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the  harlots,  to  convince  them  of  a  Father's 
I  love  and  eternal  salvation ;    to  the  blinded, 
the  ignorant,  the  forsaken,  to  enlighten  them 
I  widi  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  truth ; 
>  to  go  out  into  other  landi  where  other  sheep 
than  those  of  the  present  fold  are  to  be 
found  lost  and  forlorn,  and  to  bring  them 
unto  the  Good  Shepherd  who  lud  down  His 
'■  lifi:  for  the  sheep.    This  will  involve  a  great 
'  suffering;  the  suffering  (like  Christ's  in  his 
human  lifetime)  of  toil  endured,  of  watching 
I  and  weariness ;  of  self-denial,  and  patience 
much   provoked.      It  will    also   bring    the 
,  scorn  and  scoff  of  men,  there  will  be  per- 
secution   and    opposition,    the    tongue    of 
opprobrium  and  the  sharp  sword  of  death : 
[here  will  be  mountains  of  tenor  and  difii- 
'  cnlty  to  be  removed  and  cast  into  the  sea. 
There  are   even   now   in   the   world   whole 
j  continents  where  the  light  of  the  Gospel  only 
'..  shines  as  one  taper  in  a  midnight  city ;  and 
j  even  in  Christian  lands,  at  the  veiy  basis  and 
foundation  of  society,  arc  there  not  regions 
I  which  are  the  habitation  of  horrid  cruelty, 
where  gross  darkness  covereth  the  people? 
'   It  lalleth,  therefore,  to  us  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  we  be  followers  of  Paul  as  he  also 
1  was  of  Christ,  whether  we  are  teaching  the 
'  ignorant,  relieving  the  poor,  trying  to  lessen 
I  the  world's  wrong,  and  care,  and  sin — whether 
I   re  arc  thus  helping  to  bear  Christ's  burden, 
'  even  when  the  load  is  neither  of  our  own 
:  causing,  nor  yet  directly  laid  upon  us  but 
I   upon  others. 

1  If  we  are  not  doing  this,  then  we  are  not 
j  merely  leading  idle,  useless  lives  ;  we  are,  on 
I  the  contrary,  effecting  much,  leading  vety 
:  powerful  lives,  adding  mightily  to  the  things 
I  "which  are  behind,"  accumulating  arrears 
I  for  more  faithful  men  to  bear.  It  is  a.  truism 
I  to  say,  that  if  only  all  Christians  would  do 
j  their  part  in  the  world,  there  would  be  com- 
;  paratively  little  for  each  single  man  to  do, 
!  and  that  many — most — do  nothing,  so  that  it 
I  falls  to  others — to  the  few — to  do  all.  But 
I  it  is  oflen  forgotten  that  //u  work  must  and 
I  wiit  be  dtme.  Christ  sittelh  at  God's  right 
I  hand  till  all  His  enemies  are  made  his  foot- 
I  stool.  Every  faithless  and  indifferent  Chris- 
[  tian  only  adds  to  the  cares  of  the  willing,  the 
toib  of  some  who  are  better  than  he.  Ay, 
'  it  b  easy  to  sit  still  at  home,  to  take  our 
ease,  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  while  the 
burden  of  terrible  wrong  grows  heavier  on 
\  the  dear  Lord  we  profess  to  serve. 
;  It  is  seen  in  the  history  of  nations  and 
i'  commnoides  how  the  carelessness  and  evil- 
li  doing  di  one  age  leads  to  convulsions  and 
{I  stmgglcs  when  Truth  and  Right  assert  them- 


selves in  the  next  Has  it  not  been  seen  in 
the  history  of  our  own  land  P  Is  it  not  true 
of  all  the  Christian  Church  that  the  coldness 
and  indifference  oflast  century  have  laid  upon 
this  century  far  more  than  its  own  share  of 
work  and  care ;  that,  for  example,  the  chief 
duty  in  home  missions  is  to  make  up  the 
arreais,  the  things  which  were  left  behind 
when  they  ought  to  have  been  done  ?  The 
ecclesiastical  distractions  of  our  country  in 
the  present  day  may  be  traced  in  great 
measure  to  apathy  and  consequent' neglQct 
of  duties  some  half  century  ago.  May  we 
not  also  venture  to  see  in  very  recent  history 
how  a  great  nation  allowed  the  wrongs  of  the 
slave  to  accumulate  from  year  to  year,  until 
at  last  the  barriers  of  national  prejudice  were 
swept  away  by  rivers  of  the  nation's  blood  ? 

So  also  with  individual  men.  Have  you 
never  seen  a  good  man  overburdened  with  a 
work  which  was  not  of  necessity  his,  any  more 
than  it  was  the  work  of  many  around  him,  but 
which  he  was  notwithstanding  left  alone  to 
do?  Men  had  been  long  indifferent,  had 
allowed  things  to  go  on  from  bad  to  worse 
until,  in  the  strength  of  Christ,  he  came  for- 
ward to  rectify  the  evil-doings  of  generations 
before himandofthousandsaroundhim.  Have 
you  never  seen  or  read  of  such  a  one,  stag- 
gering beneath  the  agonising  burden  of  men's 
carelessness — other  men's  undone  things  ; 
calling  on  them  for  Christ's  sake  to  come  to 
his  help,  calling  almost  in  vain,  while  he  en- 
dured in  vicarious  sufTcring  the  pain  of  aton- 
ing for  the  omissions  of  his  friends  and 
brethren  ? 

The  situation  is  not  realised  if  such  workers 
are  borne  on  to  fame  and  glory,  if  the  ac- 
claim of  thousands  rewards  their  self-denial ; 
but  have  we  not  seen  men  who  wrought  on 
— in  Christ's  work,  not  their  own,  in  other 
men's  share  of  it,  not  theirs — cheered  by  no 
sympathy  save  of  that  empty  sort  which  cried 
"  Hosanna  "  upon  Ohvet,  and  next  day  left 
the  King  of  Zion  to  be  crucified  alone. 
What  are  those  good  men  doing,  but  making 
up  what  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of 
Christ ;  bringing  the  glad  day  of  His  triumph 
nearer,  and  spreading  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Gospel  ?  Shall  we  pity  them  ?  They  ask 
no  pity;  they  "rejoice  that  they  are  counted 
worthy  to  suffer  for  Christ's  sake :"  and  when 
they  mourn  it  is  not  that  they  have  to  bear 
so  much,  but  that  there  is  so  much  to  be 
borne ;  not  that  they  unaided  have  to  do  so 
much,  but  that  they  when  left  alone  can  do 
so  httie.  Yet  they  know  in  their  inmost 
hearts  that  they  enjoy  a  priceless  privilege  ; 
and  that  theirs  is  the  true  gain  and  glory. 
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"  Yea,  and  if  I  be  offered  on  the  sacrifice 
aitd  service  of  your  faith,  I  joy  and  rejoice 
wiih  you  all."  The  Sunday-school  teacher 
may  seem  to  have  a  weary  round  of  dull 
monotony  as  she  bends  over  her  class,  re- 
peating over  and  over  again  the  same  simple 
truths  of  a  Saviour's  life  and  a  Saviour's 
love,  with  tittle  to  cheer  her  save  the  dull 
affection  of  her  pupils ;  but  she  who  bears 
tlie  burden  of  Chr^t's  cause  is  not  to  be 
pitied  half  so  much  as  those  careless  ones 
who  do  not  come  to  her  help.  He  who  goes 
into  heathen  homes,  who  strives  to  lift  up 
the  poor  inmates  to  Christian  privileges  and 
Christian  dudes,  has  a  hard  and  weary  task 
in  overcoming  their  indiffeience,  in  maintain- 
ing his  own  patients,  even  under  false  pro- 
mises and  bitter  disappointment  of  cherished 
hopes;  but  yet  it  is  Christ's  cause,  it  is  a 
work  which  must  be  done,  a  suffering  which 
must  be  borne  ere  Christ's  kingdom  can 
come.  Happy  they  who  spare  Christ  one 
pang  of  pain,  who  hasten  even  by  one  short 
hour  the  blessed  glories  of  the  millennial  time  I 

Need  we  ask  why  a  man  should  do  all 
this  7  and  why  we  should  press  before  each 
other  to  be  in  the  goodly  company  of  diem 
that  serve  the  Lord  ?  An  answer  might  in- 
deed be  given,  showing,  on  grounds  of  reason, 
that  we  owe  all  to  Hun  from  whom  all  our 
good  things  come ;  but  the  true  necessity 
constraining  us  to  bear  Christ's  burden  is  one 
that  is  never  realised  as  necessity,  but  is 
acted  on  as  nature;  the  necessity  laid  on 
true  love  to  be  loving  and  to  do  the  works 
of  love.  To  be  full  of  the  mind  of  Christ 
Jesus  is  to  seek  opportunities  of  doing  good, 
and  to  rejoice  in  them  when  found  ;  is  to  be 
able  to  say  of  money,  time,  all  life,  "  Noman 
taketh  it  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  my- 
self." That  man  who  has  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  Jesus — ^rather,  who  is  possessed  by 
the  Spirit  of  Jesus — sees  men  perishing,  men 
in  pain  and  need,  and  asks  no  more,  for  the 
divine  impulse  prompts  him  to  come  to  their 
aid,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the 
mighly. 

This  b  love ;  love  of  God,  and  love  of 
man.  It  is  the  true  love;  that  which  is 
likest  God.  For  love  is  of  two  kinds,  the 
lower  and  the  higher ;  the  love  which  seeks 
and  flie  love  which  gives.  There  is  a  love 
which  seeks  God,  which  tries  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  God,  to  be  filled  with  righteous- 
ness and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 
It  prompts  the  poor  sinner  who  loves  the 
Saviour  to  flee  that  he  may  hide  himself  in  the 
clefts  of  the  rock ;  as  the  little  -babe  clings  to 
the  mother's  breast,  as  thp  friffhltTiPil  hrnnd 


rush  to  the  shelter  of  the  mother's  wings. 
We  have  all  felt  a  love  which  seeks,  which 
seeks  help,  comfort,  joy,  and  seeks  them  in 
nearness  to  the  beloved  one.  This  love,  which 
is  not  satisfied  save  in  nearness  to  the  object 
of  its  desires,  brings  many  a  one  to  Jesus, 
and  enables  tJiem  to  leam  of  Him  to  do  his 
will.  It  chamcterizes  the  first  stage  of  the 
Christian  life,  when  the  young  believer  is 
engrossed  with  the  sense  of  his  own  personal 
need. 

But  it  is  not  love  in  its  highest  form,  its 
truest  nature.  It  is  not  wholly  free  from 
all  possibility  of  selfishness.  It  has  often 
led  to  a  very  imperfect  Christianity.  It 
prompted  hermits  of  old  to  go  away  from 
men  that  they  might  seek  God,  so  as  to  make 
Him  all  their  own — theirs  to  enjoy  and  to 
meditate  upon,  in  the  woodland  grotto  or  in 
the  convent  cell.  It  prompts  many  men 
still  throughout  their  Christian  course  to  seek 
in  devout  reading  and  meditation  all  their 
communion  with  God,  to  mortify  the  fiesh, 
to  live — so  far  as  their  souls  are  concerned — 
a  quiet,  godly,  and  remote  life  into  which 
other  men  do  not  enter,  and  which  does  not 
go  out  to  seek  them. 

This,  we  repeat,  is  love,  and  it  may  lead 
{it  might  to  l«id)  to  something  higher  tlian 
itself;  but  it  is  not  the  highest  kind  of  love, 
just  because  it  is  not  at  ureconcileable  war 
with  selfishness. 

The  higher  kind  of  love  gives,  and  if  it 
seeks  anything,  it  only  seeks  something  to 
give,  or  some  one  to  receive  its  givings.  It 
gives  itseK  True  is  the  child's  love,  when  it 
clings  to  the  mother's  breast ;  but  as  true  and 
higher  far  the  love  of  the  mother  when  siie 
clasps  her  child  to  her  bosom.  True  love  it 
is  which  draws  the  sinner  to  the  Saviour;  but 
truer,  higher  far,  the  Saviour's  love  when  He 
gave  Himself  for  our  sins.  That  is  Christ's 
love ;  and  "  greater  love  hath  no  man  tlian 
this,  that  he  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends." 
"  God  so  loved  us  that  He  gave  his  Son ;" 
Christ  so  loved  us  that  He  "gave  Himself  for 
us."  This  giving  love  is  what  the  Psalmist 
refers  to  when  he  says  "  O  taste  and  see  that 
the  Lordis  ji»>i^.'"  and  it  is  of  this  we  speak 
when  we  say  that  "  goodness  "  is  an  attribute 
of  God.  And  in  the  case  of  those  who  are 
God's  chUdren,  they  are  nearest  and  likest 
the  Father  who  have  a  love  that  gives  itself 
for  Him,  that  receives  His  gifts  to  give  them 
out  again.  It  may  be  termed  self-sacrifice,  but 
not  quite  correcdy,  for  sacrifice  is  the  giving 
up  of  something  one  has  a  conscious  inceie^i 
in  keeping — ^whereas  this  love  has  no  conllict, 

notii    in    the  nnlv  wav  nnssibit!  to.it    when  il 
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[  gives  itself.  This  love  of  giving  and  not 
of  getting  is  I)m  true  source  of  all  that  is 
I  noblest.  It  was  not  love  of  gain  which  took 
,  die  tight  of  the  highest  civilisation  to  India,  but 
.  love  of  Christ ;  not  commercial  adventurers, 
.  but  Carey  in  the  Danish  ship.  So  it  has 
I  been,  so  it  will  be ;  and  all  the  best  diat  has 
been  done,  and  best  done,  for  the  itncken 
poor,  has  been  done  for  Chrisf  b  sake,  in  Hie 
I  spiiit  of  His  Gospel. 

]      But  how  shall  a  man  give  himEcIf  for 
I  God?     Even  as  St.  Paul  did.     Christ  is  in 
|[  his  people,  and  St.  Paul  so  loved  Christ  that 
he  gave  himself  to  Christ  and  for  Christ — 
Christ    as  dwelling  in  his  people.      "  I  fill 
I  up  that  which  is  behind  of  the  affticttons  of 
I  Christ,    for  his  body's  sake,  which   is   the 
,  Church."    Without  reserve  he  made  it  his 
I  life's  woA  to  be  an  apostle  of  Jesus ;  and  he 
[  rejoiced  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  give  him- 
sdf  in  such  a  cause.    "  To  us  is  this  grace 
I  given,  not  only  to  believe  in  Christ  Jesus,  but 
j  also  to  suffer  for  his  sake."     "  We  which  live 
;  aie  alway  delivered  unto  death  for  Jesus'  sake, 
'  thatthe  lifealsoof  Jesusmightbemademani- 
I  Eest  in  our  mortal  flesh.  So  then  death  worketh 
I  in  us,  but  life  in  you  "  (i  Cor.  iv.  1 1).     As  in 
his  Master's  own  case,  Paul's  death,  his  daily 
,  dying,  was  the  life  of  men.     It  might  be  said 
flfat  Christ  was  no  longer  on  the  earth,  but 
1  that  was  no  difficulty  to  one  with  St.  Paul's 
creed — that  Jesus   fives  in    his  body,   the 
j  Church,  and  that  all  (rtio  live,  live  in  Him 
and  unto  Him.    When  Paul  saw  the  poor 
{  and  the  lost  in  need — in  awful  need — of  all 
I  things,  he  saw  Jesus,  and  it  was  with  joy  and 
pricte  he  gave  himself  for  "  Him  in  whom 
we  have  redemption  through  his  blood."  Let 
e  illustrate  this  teaching  of  mystery  by  what 
I  I  have  lately  seeri.     In  one  of  the  grandest 
i  and  withal  fairest  scenes  of  Europe,  the  eye  of 
die  traveller  is  arrested  by  the  simple  in- 
scription on  a  village  hospital,  "To  Christ 
in  the  poor"  {Christo  in  I'auperiAus).     The 
mind  is  almost  oppressed  with  awe  when 
around  are  the  everlasting  hills,  for  toan 
feels    how    immeasurably  for    he    is    from 
the  great  God  who  haili  made  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  ;  but  He  whom  we  can  only 
worship  amid  the  glories  of  inanimate  natiu'e, 
is  so  near  us  that  we  can  reach  Him,  touch 
Him,  yea,  help  and  bless  Him  in  the  persons 
of  the  suflering  poor.    "  Because  ye  did  it 
unto  the  least  of  ^ese  my  brethren,  ye  did  it 

This  is  to  share,  yea,  to  complete,  the 

Isuflerings  of  Christ  This  is  to  hasten  the 
coming  of  the  latter  day  when  all  His  burden 
shall  lave  been  home.    We  are  all  ready  to 


take  one  part  of  that  great  truth  that  Christ 
dwelleth  in  His  people — Hie  part,  namely,  that 
He  dwelleth  in  tts.  We  use  this  to  encourage 
our  souls  in  their  conflicts  widi  Satan,  so 
that  we  may  be  strong  against  the  fear  of  sin 
and  death  and  helL  But  it  is  as  true  of 
Others  a£  of  HE.  Christ  dwelleth  in  all  His 
Church,  in  every  poor  believer  throughout 
the  world,  in  every  struggling  soul  that  groans 
nnder  hard  oppression,  that  cries  for  rest  and 
light  and  peace.  Their  pain  is  His  pain,  their 
woe  is  His  woe,  their  trials  are  His  trials,  their 
need  is  His  need,  and  how  comes  it  that  we 
think  of  them — of  Him — so  li^tlyp  His 
burden  is  the  aiEtaining  of  them  one  and 
all;  and  His  burden  brings  Him  pain. 
Yes,  and  more.  His  burden,  too,  are  the 
heathen  that  know  Him  not,  and  the  people 
that  have  never  been  called  by  His  name; 
and  that  burden  can  only  be  listened  when 
they  are  brought  into  His  Church — when 
those  wild  olives  axa  made  trees  of  righteous- 
ness, the  planting  of  die  Lord.  What  bur- 
dens Him  burdens  His  true  Church,  and  it  is 
our  part,  our  privilege,  tD  lighten  it  Is  not 
life  all  too  short,  are  not  our  means  all  too 
scanty,  to  enable  us  to  %hten  much  of  His 
continued  suffering?  And  yet  of  that  life 
how  many  hours,  of  those  means  what  frac- 
don,  has  the  selfishness  of  our  very  love 
allowed  us  to  devote  to  bearing  the  burden 
of  the  RedeoBer  ?  Sometimes  we  are  com- 
piled, aa  was  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  to  bear 
the  cross  of  r'hri^t  But  Wiich  of  us  goes 
ibrth  willingly  to  take  it  up,  counting  its 
shame  our  glory  ? 

What  then  does  all  this  practically  mean? 
What  arc  we  to  do?  It  mfans  that  we  should 
seek  the  lost,  and  not  wait  till  they  seek  us ; 
that  we  should  seek  for  charities  and  missions, 
and  not  have  them  ever  beg,  begging  at  us ; 
that  our  money  should  be  made  to  find  chad- 
nels  of  beneficence,  instead  of  being  kept 
undl  we  are  implored  to  let  a  little  of  it  go. 
It  means  that  if  we  are  living  members  of 
Christ's  body,  we  are,  we  must  be,  suSering 
because  of  the  miseries  of  the  poor,  the  dark- 
ness of  the  heathen,  the  shameful  sins  of 
Christ's  professing  people.  It  means  that 
our  constant  anxiety  should  he  to  guard 
against  deadness  and  carelessness;  against 
being  contented  with  selfishness;  against 
taking  the  world's  misery  easily,  when  we 
know  how  it  wounded  the  heart  of  our 
Saviour.  Oh,  for  that  mind  in  the  body, 
which  was  and  is  in  the  Head :  oh,  for  that 
mind  in  us  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus ! 

Perhaps  we  have  hoped  that  our  religion  i 
would  be  a  matter  of  taking,  not  of  giving. 
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But  that  cannot  be.  To  take  Christ,  to 
win  Christ,  is  to  take  the  noblest  and  most 
unselfish  love  into  om  souls  ;  is  to  be  identi- 
fied with  Him  on  whom  the  world's  sin  and 
the  world's  wrong  lies  like  a  heavy  burden ; — 
and  have  we  done  this  in  any  measure? 
Do  we  feet  as  a  burden  the  woe  and  weari- 
ness of  all  this  world — the  poor  heathen — 
the  oppressed  believers,  the  superstitious 
saints,  the  wianglings  and  imperfections  of 
Chrises  own  people?  Never  a  dead  church 
but  it  lies,  like  tiie  heathen  cross,  heavy  on 
Him;  never  a  falling  Christian  but  Christ 
feels  a  member  lopped  off ;  never  a  quarrel 
among  His  people,  but  the  Blessed  Body 
is  rent  agEun.  He  scorned  the  seekers  after 
loaves  and  fishes  who  loved  Him  not,  but 
sought  to  profit  by  being  in  His  company. 
Do  you  think  He  is  so  changed  that  He 
will  much  care  for  those  who  seek  blessings 
but  give  none ;  who  make  Him  bear  their 
aoss,  but  will  not  help  Him  to  bear  His  ? 

How  passing  strange  that  the  burden  of 
the  world's  sin  should  be  so  little  lightened 
all  those  eighteen  hundred  years,  when  during 
them  so  many  good  and  godly  souls  have 
gone  away  to  join  the  General  Assembly  and 
Church  of  the  Firet  Bom;  so  many. have 
fought  their  own  fight,  and  won  it  by  his 
grace  I  Comes  not  this  because,  in  their 
fighting  and  in  their  suffering,  most  of  them 
sought  so  much  more  than  they  gave  again  ? 
And  yet  He  saved  them,  welcomed  them, 
crowned  them!  How  hard  it  must  have 
been  for  Christ  to  help  those  who  did  not 
help  Him!  What  a  drain  must  His  sympathis- 
ing help  have  been  on  that  fountain  of  ex- 
haustless  sympathy  and  miselfish  love  I  How 
like  His  suffering  still  is  to  what  it  was  so 
long,  long  ago  !  "Simon,"  he  said  on  the 
eve  of  his  own  dark  agony,  "  I  have  prayed 
for  thee  that  thy  faith  fail  not ; "  but  when 
that  agony  was  come  He  was  constrained  to 
cry  out,  "Simon,  couldest  thou  not  watch 
with  me  one  hour?" 

And  yet  is  it  not  true  that  He  said, "  Greater 
works  than  these  shall  ye  do  because  I  go 
unto  my  Father?  "  In  what  sense  greater? 
They  have  been  actually  vaster  and  more 


marvellous  in  their  results  on  men ;  for  the 
rapidity  with  which  His  religion  has  spread 
has  increased  tenfold  since  His  ascension. 
But  still  more  marvellous  are  the  works  when 
we  remember  that  the  disciples  who  did 
them  were  not  pure  and  perfect  beings  like 
their  Master,  but  &ail  and  siniiU  men.  He 
did  not,  could  not,  know  the  sense  of  guilt 
nor  the  weariness  of  despair,  nor  the  anguish 
of  remorse ;  and  when  His  work  was  done.  He 
commended  into  the  Father's  Hand  a  spirit 
unsullied  at  the  last  as  at  the  first.  How 
different  has  been^the  case  of  those  to  whom 
He  entrusted  His  cause  in  the  world !  So 
burdened  were  His  first  disciples  with  personal 
sinfulness,  so  burdened  are  all  His  people 
still,  that  even  if  He  had  done  no  more  than 
enable  them  to  work  out  their  own  salvation 
the  universe  m^ht  well  have  adored  the 
riches  of  His  grace.  But  the  work  which 
believers  are  strengthened  to  do  is  greater 
far  than  the  accomplishment  of  their  own 
deliverance.  Christ  makes  us  "  feltow- 
workers  with  God"  so  that  we  can  draw 
others  unto  purity  and  everlasting  life.  They 
who  have  passed  &om  shore  to  shore  as 
messengers  of  mercy ;  they  who  have  gone 
down  to  the  lowest  depths  of  human  need 
and  raised  up  those  who  are  now  of  the 
white-robed  throng,  were  not  incarnations 
of  God,  not  angeb,  not  even  sinless  men, 
but  men  once  weak  as  the  weakest,  and 
far  from  God's  blessed  Grace,  who  in  Christ's 
strength  out  of  weakness  were  made  strong, 
and  in  Him  could  do  all  things.  It  may 
indeed  be  objected  that  those  works  are  not 
done  by  the  disciples  but  by  the  Master — 
that  all  the  works  are  His  own.  And  this 
is  true — to  Him  therefore  be  all  the  praise 
and  honour  and  glory — but  He  Himself  spoke 
of  those  works  as  ours,  and  we  may  justly  so 
regard  them.  Greater  works  than  His  own 
have  His  people  done  in  His  name.  And  yet 
with  all  these  possibilities,  with  all  the  power 
to  do  such  things  abiding  in  His  Church, 
how  much  is  there  still  "  behind  "—still  to 
come — of  the  sufferings  of  Christ ! 

O  Lord  our  God,  make  Thy  Son's  Kingdom 
speedily  to  come ! 

A.  H.  CHARTER  15. 
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Bv  MRS.  OLIPIIANT. 


li.  and  Mrs. 
Robert 
Drummond 
lived    in 
n     pretty 
l.ouse   in 
I  he  Ken- 
sington dis- 
I  r  i  c  t;    a 
house,   the 
very    exter- 
r.al     aspect 
of  which  in- 
fonned   the 
]taSser-by 
who  they 
were,  or  at 
least  what 
the  husband 
was.     The 
house    was 
embowered  in  its  little  garden ;  and  in  spring, 
ivith  its  lilacsand  laburnums,  looked  like  agreat 
.    Iiouquet  of  bloom — as  such  houses  often  do. 
I    But  built  out  from  the  house,  and  occupying  a 
laige  slice  of  the  garden  at  the  side,  was  a  long 
room, lighted  With  sky  windows,  and  not  by  any 
means  charming  to  look  at  outside,  though 
'    the  creepers,  which  had  not  long  been  planted, 
were  beginning  to  climb  upon  the  walls.     It 
was  connected  with  the  house  by  a  passage 
which  acted  as  a  conservatory,  and  was  full 
of  flowers;  and  everything  had  been  done 
that  could  be  done  to  render  the  new  studio 
as  beaatiful  in  aspect  as  it  was  in  meaning. 
But  it  was  new,  and  had  scarcely  yet  begun, 
as  its  proprietor  said,  to  "  compose  "  wi£  its 
surroundings.      Robert  Drummond,  accord- 
ingly, was  a  painter,  a  painter  producing,  in 
the  meantime,  pictures  of  the   class  called 
,cwwf  ,■  but  intending  to  be  hbtorical,  and  to 
take  to  the  highest  school  of  art  as  soon  as 
life  and  fame  would  permit.     He  was  a  veiy 
good  painter;  his  subjects  were  truly  "felt" 
,    and  exquisitely  manipulated ;  but  there  was 
,    no  energy  of  emotion,  no  originality  of  genius 
about  them.     A  great  many  people  admired 

I  ihem  very  much;  other  painters  lingered  over 
',  them  lovingly,  with  that  true  professional 
'   admiration  of  "good  work"  which  counter- 

II  acts  the  jealousy  of  trade  in  every  honest 
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mind.  They  were  very  saleable  articles,  in- 
deed, and  had  prociu'ed  a'considerable  amount 
of  prosperity  for  the  young  painter.  It  was 
almost  certain  that  he  would  be  made  an  Asso> 
cialfe  at  the  next  vacancy,  and  an  Academician 
in  time.  But  with  all  this,  he  was  well  aware 
that  he  was  no  genius,  and  so  was  his  wife. 

The  knowledge  of  this  fact  acted  upon 
them  in  very  different  ways;  but  that  its 
effect  may  be  fully  understood,  the  difference 
in  their  characters  and  training  requires  to  be 
known.  Robert  Drummond  had  never  been 
anything  but  a  paifiter;  attempts  had  been 
made  in  his  youth  to  fix  hini  to  business,  his 
father  having  been  the  senior  clerk,  much 
respected  and  utterly  respectable,  of  a  great 
City  house ;  and  the  attempt  might  have  been 
successful  but  that  accident  had  thrown  him 
among  artists,  a  kind  of  society  very  captivat- 
ing to  a  young  man,  especially  when  he  has 
a  certain  command  of  a  pencil.  He  threw 
himself  into  art,  accordingly,  with  all  his  souL 
He  was  the  sort  of  man  who  would  have 
thrown  himself  into  anything  with  all  his  soul ; 
not  for  success  or  reward,  but  out  of  an 
infinite  satisfaction  in  doing  good  work,  and 
seeing  beautiful  things  grow  under  his  hand. 
He  was  of  a  very  sanguine  mind,  a  mind 
which  seldom  accepted  defeat,  but  which, 
with  instinctive  unconscious  wisdom, hesitated 
to  dare  the  highest  flights,  and  to  put  itself 
in  conflict  with  those  final  powers  which 
either  vanquish  a  man  or  assure  his  triumph. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  there  was  some  hidden 
possibility  of  wild  despair  and  downfall  in 
the  man's  mind,  of  which  only  himself  was 
aware,  that  he  was  thus  cautious  of  putting 
his  firial  fortune  to  the  touch.  But  die  fact 
was  that  he  painted  his  pictures  contentedly, 
conscientiously,  doing  everything  well,  and 
satisfied  with  the  perfection  of  tus  work  as 
work,  though  he  was  not  imaware  of  the 
absence  fix>m  it  of  any  spark  of  divinity.  He 
did  not  say  it  in  so  many  words,  but  the 
sentiment  of  his  mind  was  this : — "  It  is  good 
work,  work  no  man  need  be  ashamed  of.  I 
am  not  a  Raphael,  alas  !  and  I  cannot  help 
it.  What  is  the  good  of  being  unhappy 
about  a  thin^  I  cannot  mend?  I  am  doing 
my  best ;  it  is  honest  work,  which  I  know  I 
don't  slight  or  do  carelessly ;  and  I  can  give 
her  everything  she  wants  except  that  I  should 
be  too  happy  myself  if  she  were  but  content." 
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But  she  was  rot  content,  and  thus  his  happi- 
;  was  brought  down  to  the  moderate  pitch 
allowed  to  mortal  bliss. 

She  was  very  different  from  her  Robert 
She  had  been  a  young  lady  of  very  good 
connections  when  she  first  met  the  rising 
)oung  artist.  I  do  not  say  that  her  conncc- 
|, lions  were  spiendid,  or  that  she  made  an 
i^bsolute  trUsailianct,.  for  that  would  be  on- 
'true.  Her  pfople,  however,  had  been  rich 
people  for  several  geueraJions.  They  had 
begun  in  merchandise,  and  by  merchandise 
iheyhadkeptthemselvesupjbuCtohavebeen 
■rich  from  the  time  of  ypur  great-grandfather, 
with  never  any  downfall  or  even  briak  in  the 
wealth,  has  perhaps  more  effect  on  the  mind 
than  that  piide  which  springs  from  family, 
'\ Veil-descended  people  are  aware  that  every 
family  now  an^  then  -gets  into  trouble,  and 
niay  evea  fall  into  poverty  without  sacrificing 
any  of  its  pretensions.  But  well-ofCpeoplchave 
not  that  source  of  enbghtenmenL  When  t^ey 
cease  to  be  vejy  well  off,  they  losff  tlie  great, 
ipoint  of  eminence,  on  which  they  have  taken 
itlieir  stand; -and ^cmsequendy,  success  is  more 
iiabsolutely  necessary  te  them  than  it,  is  to  any 
lother  class  in  the  community.  Helen  Burton 
.(besides  vas  very  proud,  very  ambitious,  and 
iipossessed  of  tliat  not  unusual  form  of  ■amdor 
j'li'i^re  which  claims  distinction  as  a  right — 
I  itliOTigh  she  had  not  anything  particular  in  he*- 
;  .self  to  justify  her  daim.  She-had,  or  believed 
.slie  iiad,  an  utter  contempt  for  tkit  money 
which  was  die  foimdatioQ  of  her  family  pride  j 
usA  she  w^,  at  .die  same  time,  too  well  en- 
[idcpred  in  mind,  and  tDo.geneToUE  in  temper, 
to  beiabla  to  give  herself  up  sincerely  to  wor- 
,  ship  of'that  rank,  which,  as  their  only  perpetual 
ifiupariorj  tantalizes  the  iiAagiDation-  of  the 
iilildiciaji  rich, ,  and  .thrusts  itself  constBMtly 
ibefore  them.  Helen  ooutd  have  married  the 
ifion  of  a  poor  lord,  and  become  the  Honour- 
able Mrs.  Sotnebqdy,  with  her  mother's,  bless- 
ing, had  she  so  willed.  But  as  her  will  took 
a  totally  difierent  dircction,  she- had  defied 
.and  a^enatsd  heF  mother,  who  was  also  a 
M'CQian  of  high  spirit,  and  only  some.seven- 
,|;een  years  older  than  her  anly  child;  the 
{COn^qusnce  was  that  when  Mrs.  Burton 
'fo^nd  herself  abandoned  and  left  alon 
tlje  world,  she  married  too,  as  truly  out.  of 
'pHiue  as  a  girl  sometimes  does  when  deserted 
lD7-her  lover;  and  at  her  death  left  everything 
|the  had  to  her  husbapd  and  the  two  small 
^babies,  one  of  them  younger  than  He" 
llirtle  Norah,  whom  she. left  behind.  So  that 
■a  little  tragedy,  of  a  kind  not  much  noted 
ibf  the  world,,  had  woven  itself  around  the 
jbeginning  of  her  married  life.    The  mother's 


second  marriage  had  not  been  a  success,  but 
was  Helen  to  blame  for  that  ?  Nobody  stud 
she  xvas,  no  one  around  her ;  but  sometimes 
in  the  silence  of  the  night,  when  she  alone 
was  awake,  and  all  her  household  slept  so 

peacefully Robert,  good  Robert,  was 

not  a  success  eitlier,  not  such  a  man  as  she 
had  hoped.  She  loved  him  sincerely,  was 
gtateful  to  him  for  his  love,  and  for  his 
constant  regard  to  lier  wishes.  But  yet,  in 
the  depths  of  her  heart, — no,  not  despised 
him,  the  expression  is  too  strong,— but  felt 
a  minute  shade  of  indignation  .mingle  in 
her  disappointment  ivith  him  for  not  beim[.a 
great  genius,  py/iy  was  he  not  a  .Raphiel,  a 
Titian?  She  had  married  him  witii  the  full 
und^tanding  that  ho  was  suofa,  that  be 
would  bring  her  sweet  &uac  and. distinction. 
And  why-had  not  he  done  it?  Svery  ttOK 
(he  looked  at  his  ptctum  She  found  out  tbe 
want  of  iospimtion  in  tiKm.  She  did  Mt 
say  any  thing.  She  yma  very  kind,  praisiag 
the  pretty  bits  aS  detail,  the  wonderiiil  per- 
fection of  painting;  butRobert&lt  that  he 
wouid  rather  have  the  President  and  all  die 
Hanging Comwiittee  to  pass  judgment  on  his 
pictuKS  than  his  wife.  Her  sense  that  he 
had  somehow  defrauded  her  bynot  mounting 
at  oHcc  to  the  very  height  of  his  profession, 
seemed  to  endow  her  with  a  power  of  judg- 
ment a  hundred-fold  more  than  was  justified 
by  her  knowledge  of  ast.  She  saw  the  want 
of  any  soul  in  diem  af  the  first  glance, 
from  under  her  haif-elosed  eyelids— and  it  1 
seemed  to  Robert  that  in-her  heart  she  said  : 
"  Another  pretty  piece  of  mediocrity,  a  thing 
to  sell,, not  to. live — with  no  genius,  no  genius 
in  it"  Theso  werr  the  words  fe)bert  seemed 
to.'himse!£  to  hear,  but  they  were  not  the  jeal 
words  which,,  in.  her  heart,  Helen  uttered. 
Tliese  were  rather  as  follows  : — "  Ifis  .just  the 
same  as  the  last.  It  is  no  better,  no  better. 
And  now  everybody  *ays- he  is  at  his  best. 
Oh !  when  his  worst  begiHS  to  oome,  what 
will  becorae  of  us  ?"  But  sbe  never  said  an 
uncivil,  word.  She-  prajsed  what  she  could, 
and  she  went  her  way  languidly  into  the 
drawing-rooBi.  Slie  had  come  down  out  of 
her  sphere  to  give  herself  to  him,  and  he.  liad 
not  repaid  her  as  she  expected  He  had 
given  her  Jove— oh,  yes ;;  but  net  fame.  She 
was  Mrs.  Drummond  only ;  she  wo?  not 
pointed  -out  where  she  weut  as  the  wife  of 
the  great  painter,  "Her  husband,  is  an 
artist "  was  ^L  that  anybody  evar  said. 

The  effect  of  this  upon  poor  Robcit,  how- 
ever, was  much  worse  even  than  it  was  upoollis 
wife.  Some  time  elapsed,  it  is. true,  befoce 
he  discovered  it.     It  took  him  even  years  to 
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totiie  tfitt  -what  it  wss  Mat  shadowed  his  little 
I  houtthoU  o*«randdim>ni9h«dits  brightness. 
ij  llM  gtadublly  a  sense  of  the  abserKe  of  thxt 
s^pMhetJc  backing  upi*hidi  a  mat)  expects 
'  in  his  own  house,  and  withoot  whi^  both 
.  men  and  \\'TRi)«n  n-ho  have  woric  to  do  are  so 
I  Apt  to  pine  and  faint,  stole  orer  him  like  a 
I'  i-liiU.  When  anything  was  said  again^  his 
l'  pi«weB  ontBide,  a  Rl&om-  in^  his  wife's  face 
||  n-outd    nhoir  him    that   wSrs«   was    Thoi^t 

■  within.     H«  had  no  *sme9tic  shield  from 
I  adwfse  critioisfn.     It  was  not  kept  in  the 

oaier  attic  of  his  mind,  but  was  allowed  to 

penetnUe  dowa  to  his  lieart,  and  entelop  him 

in  a  heavy  discouragement     Eren  aipplansc 

did   not    exhilarate   him.      "  SAe  does   not 

ihirit  I  deswve  it,"  was  whht  he  Woeid  say 

I  ^ohimseff;  a»d  the  sense  of  this  criticism 

'"-Web  never  uttered  a  word  wt^het!  upoftthc 

I  [Mt  fellow's  soul.     It  made  h(s  hand  im- 

I  ittaiy  mftny  a  day  when  his  work  dcpendod 

'  -on  R  firm  toach— and  Wurred  the  colours 

I  i>«fbffi  his-  eyes,  and   dutled  his  thoughts. 

I  Two  or  diree  times  he  nrade  a  sfttsniodic 

i-ilort  to  break  through  his  mediocrity,  and ' 

Ilea  tf»e  critics  (nho  wert  veiy  well  pleased 

I  fB  Am  whole'witti  his  ntediocrity)  «hook  their ' 

l:Ads,  dtid  warned  him  ngainst  -the  sctisa-' 

{  liwnd.       But   Keten   neither  ap^rcWed  nor' 

'  •  dndeoaned  the  change.     To  her  it  was  *U 

..likt,  al«eya  second-rofe.    9hedhi  her  very 

belt  to  applaud,  btrt  she  codd  not  brighten' 

■  up  into  gemiine  admiratitm  the  bUnk  com- 
DMUFe  ift  her  eyes,    ithat  oouW  she  do? 

j  There '«ra3  somerhi'ng  to  be  said  for  her,  as 
.  weD  as  dm  bm.  She  could  not  affect  to 
udmtre  *hat  sh?  felt  to  be  commonplace. 
Nature  haft  giiven  hePa  good  eye,  and  intense 
!  feeling  had  Urengthtned  and  corrected  h. ' 
She  saw-  ail  the  weakness,  th*  fltctness,  with 
faW  certainty.  Wl^t,  then,  (smld  she  say? 
Bat  poor  Robert,  theiigh  be  was  not  a  gfcaX 
artist,  was  the  most  tender-hearted,  amiable, 
Effltctionate  of  men ;  and  this  mode  Dfcriticistn 
stole  the  very  heart  ont  of  bini.  Thtre  is  no 
such  want  in  the  world  as  that  want  of  back- 
ing up.  It  is  the  secret  of  weaknns  and 
failure,  just  as  strong  moral  suppott  and' 
sympathy  is  the  very  secret  of  strength.  He 
Hood  steady  and  robust  to  the  external  eye, 
painting  nrany  pictures  every  year,-  getting 
vffly  toter^le  prices,  keeping  his  household 
vety  comfortable,  a  man  Slifl  under  forty, 
he^hy,  cheerful,  and  vigorous ;  but  all  the- 
lime  he  was  sapped  at  the  foundations.  He 
had  lost  his  confidence  in  himself,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  pttdict  how  he  would  have 
l>orne  any  sudden  blow. 
It  ants  about  this  time  that  Mr.  Reginald 


Burton,  a  t^ansin  of  Helftn's,  whb  had  6nce, 
it  was  supposed,  desired  to  be  something 
nearer  to 'her,  found  out  the  house  in  Ken- 
sington, .and  began  to -pay- them  visits.  The 
ctrcurtistanccs  of  her  marriage  had  separated 
her  from  her  own  people.  '  The  elder  among 
them  had  thought  Helen  unkind  to  her 
mother  J  the  youngar  ones  had  felt  that 
nothing  had  ctinie  of  it  to  Justify  so  romantic 
a  story.  So  (hat  when  Reginald  Burton  met 
the  pair  in  society  it  \Pas-fhe  reopening  of  an 
altogether  closed  chipter  of  her  life.  'Mr. 
Burton  was  a  man  in  the  City  in  very  ex- 
tensive business.  He  'was  chairmair  of  e\'er 
so  many  boards,  and  'his-name,  at  the  h*ad 
of  one  compariy  Or  anothef,  was"never<iut'of 
llie  newspapers.  I^  had  married  since  his 
cousin  'did,  and  had  a  very  fine  place  in  the 
coumry,  and  was  more  well  off  still  than  it 
was  nMund  for  the  Burtons  to  be.  Helen, 
who  li«d  never  ISted  hini  very  mttch,  and  had 
not-even  been  gratefal  to  him  for  l^ing  .her, 
received  his  visits  now  without  -enthusiasm  ; 
but  RrummoDd,  irtio  was  open-he&rled  like 
his  ki»d,  and  who  had  no  sort  of  Jealousy 
about  "HeleH's^ftiends,"  recfiivcd-him  with  a 
cordiality  which  sestfted  to  his  wife  miicV 
loo  effusive.  She  would  no*  accept  the  iniii- 
tation  which  "M-rs.  Burton  sent  to  pa^  a  loifj; 
visit  to  Ihira,  their  country  .place ;  but  she 
could  fiot  be  less  than  civil  to  hei-  cousin 
when  he  insi'Sted  upon  Calling,  nor  'ft)uM  rfi; 
openly  resist -whe« -he  carried  off  her  httsband  ' 
to  City  diftnera,  ot  usfoMed  to-  htm  ihe 
bewufits  of  this  or  that  lltfw  society.  Drum- 
motid  had  done>ver)-  wd!  in  his  pCoEesfiiwi, 
notwithstanding  Helen's  ^dissatisfaction  with 
his  work  j  and  also  nctwithnanding  ttcr-dis- 
satisfaotion,  slie  was  a  good  housewife,  doing 
her  duty  -wisely.  She  had  a  hundred  a  year 
of  her  own,  which  Drunrrtiobd  had  taken 
oareto  have  settled  upon  herself;  but  »hce 
they  had  gtown  richer  he  had  inaasted  upon  let- 
ting this  accutmdate  as  "  a  portion  for  Norah,"' 
and  the  two  had  laid  by  sotaething  besides. 
For  painter-folk  it  will  be  readily  -seert  they . 
were  at  the  veiy  height  of  comfort — a  preOy 
house,  one  pretty  child,  a  little  reserve  of 
money,  slowly  but  pleasantly  accumulating. 
And  money,  though  it  is  an  ignoble  thfng, 
has  so  much  to  do  with  happiness !  Drum- 
mond,  who  had  been  quite  content  to  think 
that  there  was  a  portion  saving  up  foi^Norah, 
'and  to  whom  it  had  not  occurred  that  his- 
little  capital  could  be  made  use  of,  and  pro- 
duce Evenly  and  an  hundredfold,  gradtiatly 
grew  interested,  without  being  aware  of  it,  in- 
the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Burton.  He  began 
to  taRt,  half  laughingly  half  with  intention,  of 
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the  wonderful  difference  between  the  slowly- 
eamed  gains  of  labour  and  those  dazzling 
results  of  speculation.  "  These  fellows  seem 
simply  to  coin  inoney,"he  said,  "half  in  jest  and 
whole  in  earnest  ; "  "  everything  they  touch 
seems  to  become  gold.     It  looks  incredible 

"  and  he  wound  up  with  a  nervous  laugh  in 

which  there  was  some  agitation.  Helen  had 
all  a  woman's  conservatism  on  this  point. 

"  It  is  incredible,  you  may  be  sure,"  «he 
said.  "  How  can  they  invent  money  ?  Some 
one  will  have  to  pay  for  it  somewhere ; " 
which  1^-as  a  sentence  of  profound  wisdom, 
much  deeper  than  she  thoughL 

"  So  one  would  say,"  said  Drummond,  still 
laughing ;  "  but  nobody  seems  to  suffer. 
By  Jove !  as  much  as — not  to  say  I,  who 
am  one  of  the  rank  and  &Ie~but  as  Welby  or 
Hartwell  Home  ^et  for  one  of  their  best 
pictures,  your  cousm  will  clear  in  five  minutes, 
without  taking  the  slightest  trouble.  When 
one  sees  it,  one  feels  hugely  tempted " — he 
added,  looking  at  her.  He  was  one  of  those 
men  who  like  to  carry  their  people's  sym- 
pathy with  them.  He  wanted  not  acqui- 
escence simply,  but  approval ;  and,  notwith- 
standing that  he  was  verj^  well  used  to  the 
absence  of  it,  sought  it  still.  She  would  not 
— could  not,  perhaps — enter  warmly  into  the 
subject  of  his  pictures;  but  here  was  a  new 
matter.  He  looked  up  at  hei  with  a  certain 
longing— ready,  poor  fellow,  to  plunge  into 
anything  if  she  would  but  approve. 

"  I  hope  you  won't  let  yoursell  be  tempted 
to  anything,  Robert,  that  you  don't  sec  the 
end  of,"  ^e  said;  but  so  gently  that  her 
husband's  heart  rose. 

"  Trust  me  for  that,"  he  said  joyously, "  and 
you  shall  have  the  fint  fruits,  my  darling.  I 
have  not  as  fine  a  house  for  you  as  your  cousin 
can  give  to  his  wife,  but  for  all  that " 

"  For  all  that,"  she  said,  laughing,  "  I  would 
not  change  with  Mrs.  Reginald  Burton.  I 
am  not  tempted  by  the  fine  house." 

"  I  have  thought  how  we  can  make  this 
one  a  great  deal  better,"  he  said,  as  he 
stooped  to  kiss  her  before  he'  went  out.  He 
looked  back  upon  her  fondly  as  he  left  the 
room,  and  said  to  himself  that  if  he  wished 
for  gain  it  was  for  her  sake — his  beautiful 
Helen !  He  had  painted  her  fiirtively  over 
and  over  again,  though  she  never  would  sit 
to  hiuL  A  certain  shadow  of  her  was  in  all 
his  pictures,  showing  with  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctness according  as  he  loved  or  did  not 
love  his  temporary  heroine;  but  he  knew 
that  when  this  was  pointed  out  to  her  she 
did  not  like  it.  She  was  anxious  that  every- 
body should  know  she  did  not  sit  to  him. 


She  was  very  indignant  at  the  idea  that  a 
painter's  wife  might  serve  her  husband  as  a 
model.  "  \Vhy  should  a  painter's  professon, 
which  ought  to  be  one  of  the  noblest  in  the 
world,  be  obtruded  upon  the  outer  world  at 
every  step?"  she  said  But  yet  as  he  was  a 
painter,  every  inch  of  him,  his  eye  caught 
the  fittte  of  her  head  as  she  moved,  and  made 
a  mental  note  of  it  And  yet  she  was  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  beautiful  woman.  She 
was  not  the  large  Juno,  who  is  our  present 
type  of  beauty ;  she  was  not  blazing  with 
colour — red,  and  white,  and  golden — like  the 
Rubens-heroines  of  the  studio ;  nor  was  she 
of  the  low-browed,  sleepy-eyed,  sensuous, 
classic  type.  She  was  radier  colourless  on 
the  contrary.  Her  hair  was  olive-brown, 
which  is  so  harmonious  with  a  pale  com- 
plexion ;  her  eyes  hazel-grey ;  her  colour 
evanescent,  coming  and  going,  and  rarely  at 
any  time  more  than  a  rose  lint ;  her  very  lips, 
though  beautifully  formed,  were  only  rose — 
not  scarlet — and  her  figure  was  slight  and 
deficient  in  "grand curves."  'Her great  charac- 
teristic was  what  the  French  call  distinction; 
a  quality  to  which  in  point  of  truth  she  had 
no  d^m — for  Helen,  it  must  be  remembered, 
was  no  long-descended  lady.  She  was  the 
produce  of  three  generations  o£  money,  and 
a  race  which  could  be  called  nothing  but 
Philistine ;  and  ham  whence  came  her  high- 
bred look,  her  fanciful  pride,  her  unrealisablc 
ambition  it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 

She  went  over  the  house  with  a  little  «gh 
after  Robert  was  gone,  professedly  in  ^e 
ordinary  way  of  a  housewife's  duty,  but  really 
with  reference  to  his  last  words.  Yes,  the 
house  might  be  made  a  great  deal  better 
The  drawing-room  was  a  very  pretty  one — 
quite  enough  for  all  their  wants — but  the 
dining-room  was  occupied  by  Drummond  as 
his  studio,  accordmg  to  an  arnuigement  very 
comm<Hi  among  painters.  This,  it  will  be 
perceived,  was  before  the  day  of  the  new 
studio.  The  dining-room  was  thus  occupied, 
and  a  smaller  room,  such  as  in  most  suburban 
houses  is  appropriated  generally  to  the  often 
scanty  books  of  the  family,  was  the  eating- 
room  of  the  Drummonds.  It  was  one  of  those 
things  which  made  Helen's  pride  wince — a 
very  petty  subject  for  pride,  you  will  say — 
but,  then,  pride  is  not  above  petty  things ; 
and  it  wounded  her  to  be  obliged  to  say 
apologetically  to  her  cousin  —  "The  real 
dining-rooro  of  the  house  is  Mr.  Drummond's 
studio.  We  content  ourselves  with  this  in 
the  meantime."  "  Oh,  yes ;  I  see ;  of  course 
he  must  want  space  and  light,"  Reginald 
Burton  had  replied  with  patronising  compla- 
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oacy,  and  a  recollection  of  his  own  banquet- 
ing-haQ  at  Dura.  How  Helen  hated  him 
St  that  moment,  and  how  much  a^avated 
I  she  felt  with  poor  Robert  smiling  opposite  to 
I  her,  and  feeling  quite  comfortable  on  the 
'  subject!  "Wepamtereaie troublesome  things," 
1  he  even  said,  as  if  it  was  a  thing  to  smite  at. 
I  Helen  went  and  looked  in  at  the  studio  on 
,  (his  particular  morning,  and  made  a  rapid 
cakulation  how  it  could  be  "  made  better." 
'  It  wocld'havc  to  be  improved  ofT  the  face  of 
the  earth,  in  the  first  place,  as  a  studio ;  and 
'  then  carpeted,  and  tabled,  and  mirrored,  and 
ornamented  to  suit  its  new  destination.  It 
would  take  a  good  deal  of  money  to  do  it, 
bat  that  was  not  the  first  consideration.  The 
thing  was,  where  was  Robert  to  go  ?  She,  for 
her  part,  would  have  been  reconciled  to  it 
easily,  could  he  have  made  up  his  mind  to  have 
'  a  studio  apart  from  the  house,  and  come 
home  when  his  work  was  done.  That  would 
be  an  advantage  in  every  way.  It  would  secure 
that  in  the  evening,  at  least,  his  profession 
should  be  banished.  He  would  have  to 
spend  the  evening  as  gentlemen  usually  do, 
'  yawnii^  Ais  head  off  S  he  pleased,  but  not 
professional  for  ever.  It  would  no  longer  be 
possible  for  him  to  put  on  an  old  coat,  and 
steal  away  into  that  atmosphere  of  paint,  and 
moon  over  his  effects,  as  he  loved  to  do  now. 
He  liked  Helen  to  go  with  him,  and  she  did 
so  often,  and  was  tiied  almost  beyond  her 
strength  by  his  affectionate  lingerii^B  over  the 
canvas  which,  in  her  soul,  she  felt  would  never 
I  be  any  better,  and  his  appeals  to  her  to  suggest 
I  and  to  approve.  Nothing  would  teach  him 
not  to  appeal  to  her.  Though  he  divined 
what  she  felt,  though  it  had  eaten  into  his  very 
life,  yet  still  he  would  try  again.   Perhaps  this 

time  she  might  like  it  better — perhaps 

"  If  he  would  only  have  his  studio  out  of 
doers,"  Helen  reflected.  She  was  too  sure  of 
him  to  be  checked  by  the  thought  that  his 
heart  might  perhaps  learn  to  live  out  of  doors 
too  as  well  as  his  pictures,  did  she  succeed  in 
driving  them  out  No  sudi  doubt  ever  crossed 
her  mind.  He  loved  her,  and  nobody  else, 
she  knew.  His  mind  had  never  admitted 
another  idea  but  hers.  She  was  a  woman 
who  would  have  scorned  to  be  jealous  in  any 
,  circumstances — but  she  had  no  temptation  to 
be  jealous.  He  was  only  a  moderate  painter. 
He  would  never  be  as  splendid  as  Titian, 
with  a  prince  to  pick  up  his  pencil — which 
was  what  Helen's  semi  -  Philistine  pride 
would  have  prized.  But  he  loved  her  so 
as  no  man  had  ever  surpassed.  She  knew 
that,  and  was  vaguely  pleased  by  it;  yet  not 
IS  she  might  have  been  had  tifere  ever  been 


any  doubt  about  the  matter.  She  was  utterly 
sure  of  him,  and  it  did  not  exdte  her  one  way 
or  another.  But.  his  words  had  put  a  little 
gentle  agitation  in  her  mind.  Sheput  down  her 
calculation  on  paper  when  she  went  back  to 
the  drawing-room  after  her  morning  occupa- 
dons  were  over,  and  called  NonOi  to  her 
music.  Sideboard  so  much,  old  carved  oak, 
to  please  him,  though  for  herself  she  thought 
it  gloomy  i  curtains,  for  these  luxuries  he  had 
not  admitted  to  spoil  his  Hght;  a  much 
larger  carpet — she  made  her  list  with  some 
pleasure  while  Norah  played  her  scales.  And 
that  was  the  day  on  which  the  painter's  com- 
mercial career  began. 

CHAPTER  II, 

Druhhond's  first  speculations  were  very 
successful,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  the 
innocent  and  ignorant  dabbler  in  commercial 
gambling.  Mr.  Burton  instructed  him  what 
to  do  with  his  little  capital,  and  he  did  it 
He  knew  nothing  about  business,  and  was 
docile  to  the  point  of  servility  to  his  dis- 
interested friend,  who  smiled  at  his  two  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  regarded  it  with  amused 
condescension.  Two  thousand  pounds  I  It 
meant  comfort,  ease  of  mind,  moral  strength, 
to  Drummond.  It  made  him  feel  that  in  the 
contingency  of  a  bad  year,  or  a  long  illness, 
or  any  of  ^e  perils  to  which  men  and  artists 
are  liable,  he  would  still  be  safe,  and  that  his 
wife  and  child  would  not  suffer ;  but  to  the 
rich  City  roan  it  was  a  bagatelle  scarcely 
worth  thinking  of.  ^Vhen  he  really  consented 
to  employ  his  mind  about  it,  he  made  such 
use  of  it  as  astonished  and  delighted  the  inno- 
cent painter.  All  that  his  simple  imagination 
had  ever  dreamed  seemed  likely  to  be  carried 
out  This  was  indeed  money-making  he  felt — 
Trade  speltwith  averybig  capital,  andmeaning 
something  much  more  splendid  than  anything 
he  had  hitherto  dreamt  c^  But  then  he 
could  not  have  done  it  by  himself  or  without 
instruction.  Burton  could  not  have  been 
more  at  a  loss  in  Drummond's  studio  than 
he  would  have  felt  In  his  friend's  counting- 
house.  Mr.  Burton  was  "a  merchant;"  a 
vague  term  which  nevertheless  satisfied  the 
pamter's  mind.  He  was  understood  to  be 
one  of  the  partners  in  Rivers's  bank,  but  his 
own  business  was  quite  independent  of  that 
Money  was  the  material  he  dealt  in^hls 
stock-in-trade.  He  understood  the  Funds  as 
a  doctor  understands  the  padent  whose  pulse 
he  feels  every  day.  He  could  divine  when 
they  were  going  to  rise  and  when  they  were 
going  to  fall.  And  there  were  other  ways  in 
whid^  his  knowledge  told  still  more  wonder- 
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.'fully.  He  knevi  vrben  a  new  inv^otuM^  a 
,new  j9amt&(SU£s,  was  going  to  1m  papHlWt 
bysoine  extiaordiiuiry  m^ic  which  Dnua- 
i4iTQBd  could  not  uodecstaad.  He  trouLd 
,, catch  a  qKculaticm  of  this  sort  at,  its  tide, 
,and  take  his  profit  from  it,  and  bound  oH 
,agai«  uRinjured  bsfare  the  cuneat  he^a  to 
.-fall.  In  ail  these  maftefis  he  waa  kaawiqg 
, beyond  most  men  ^  anil  he  lont  to,  his  cou- 
;  sin's  husband  ;aU  tte  benifit  of  his  oxpecieDce. 
■For  seireral -yeirs  DnimiDOiKl  meat  on  sd^i^ 
■to  hia  stow  in-A  imaaxi  so  siEu^e  a*d  de- 
ligiitful,  that  bis  old  way  of-  mokiD^  moaey, 
the  mode  by  whiah  raaoths.  of  lal^ur  went 
to  the  acquisition  of  a  £ew  huodied  jtounde, 
looked  almost  laughable  to  him.  He  con- 
tinued it  because  he  was  fond  of  his  art,  and 
loved  h«r  for  h^self  alese;  but  he  did  it 
H-itk  a  sort  of  hniitar,  smiliBg.at  the  foUy  of  it, 
I  AS-  an  eBlighteDfid  aid  lady  might  look  at  h>ei 
Epiniung-wheeL  Thouseofitf  Well,  safor 
ihat,  tlu  nan'  mya  of  apiunug  were  better 
,  and  clieaper ;  hut.  still  not  for  ^  luK,  but  for 
iSle  pleasure  of  it !— So  Dnimsiand  clung  to 
■  i>is  pmfessupn,  and  wodwd  aintoet  aa  hard  at 
I  it  as  ever.  And  in  the  aUditioanl  ease  of  las 
.'CirgumManees,  boL  needing  to  huny  anything 
-for  an  exhibition)  or  sacriBce  any  part  of  bis 
desigDifor  the  fiincy<  of  a  buyer,  he  certainly 
,  painted  better  than  usual,  and  waa  made  an 
Associate,  to  the  general,  satisfaction  oi  his 
brethren.  IhheGe  weie  the  happ^y  days  in 
;  which  tl>e  studio  woa  built.  It  was  conneeted 
with  the  house,  as  I  have  aaid,  by"  a  conscx- 
'  vatory,  a  waim,  {ilasKx>vei»d,  fra^act,  balmy 
place;  brigirt  wiiji  tloiuees.  "Tfaere  must 
elwaya  ba  violets,  and'  there'nHist:sJw^^,be 
.  culour !"  he:had  said  to  tiie  nucsarynan  itha 
'.  supplied'  and  kapt  hie  faiiy,  palace  io  order, 
-after  die  fashion  of  Lisndon.  And  if  ever 
tliere  was  a  flowery  W4>  contrived  into  the 
,  thorny  Jutunls  of  Art  it  waa  this.  It  would 
peijiapE  be  raah  to  say  tieit  this  was  the 
.iiappy  twie-  of  Drumnowdi  B»nied  llth,  for 
.  they  had  alinays  bees  happrri  ^vilik  only  that 
..one  drawback  of  Heltin's.disimOsftLciioa  with 
her  husbandls  woik.  They  bad  loured  eadi 
,  other  always,  apA  their  union  had  been  most 
'  tme'and  full,  But  ths  etftct  of  wealth  was 
moilirying,  as  it  so  often  is.  Prosperity  has 
-bean  ratted  at  much,  at  duigerouS'  and  d^ad- 
miing  to  the  higher  being;  hut  prosperity 
increases  amiabililiy  aad  smooths  d««m  as- 
peiitios  as  [wtbing  else  can.  It  did  not 
remove  that. one  undisdoaed  and  DoteUbbie 
i^ttvanee  whicdi  prevented  Mnt  I>|[UKinioaif  s 
Jife  ftom  ataitifflig  perfoeti«n,  bttt  it  took 
(away  evar  so  jnanylittle  painta  of  imUlion 
'Which  aggravated  that.    Sbs  fspi,  for  one 


thing,  ther-dinieg-i»ot)i  sbe'wainted'-->it  prasMc 
matKc,  yet  o»ewh«£h' Helen  aaiwidarcd  ioa- 
penantr— and  she  got,  wb^t  she  had  net 
hacBBin«d  for,  that  pretty  cosswatory,  and 
a  bunch  of  viol«ts  mary  day — a  lover-like 
gift  vhith  pleased  hes-,  Thii^  in  &\iwct, 
Kent  veiy  w«U'  mth  thom.  at  t^  period  «f 
thmj:  eidsteiicft.  Her  discoBtentE  were'tnoie 
luUcd.  to.bkep  than  they  had  ever  been  bektic. 
She  still.saw  the.  absence  of  wy  divine  meaa- 
ipS  in  her  husbaud's  picQirea ;  but  she  saw  it 
with  gpntler  eyes.  The  pictujjcs  did,not  seem 
fioentirelyhissolestuidwigrgTDuiul  IfbecoukI 
;liot  grow  afaAoLutely  iUusttioui>by  that  or  any, 
peiGcnal  meajes  of  acquiiiiag  ifiae,  haniigbt 
still  hold  his  ows  in  the  wodd  by  otbar 
means.  Helen  sighed  over  her  Tiaaa-drB*M, 
but  to  a  great  extent  shegav«  it  up.  Gnat- 
ness  was  not  K  be ;  but  comfort,  and  cvuri 
luxury  were  .pcobabk^  Her  old  conditioos  of 
.li£e  seemed  to  be  coming  ba^k  to  her.  It 
was  not  what:she  bad  dreamed  ei;  but  yetiit 
was  better  to  have  iwdtocrity  with  ease  a«d 
modest  riohee,  and  plsaaant.  sunoum^lings, 
than  mediocKty  without  those  allewiatioBfi. 
To  do  h&r  justice,  had  hn  husband,  been  a 
great  unsuccessful  genius,  in  whom  she  had 
thorwighly  believed,  she  would  have  boiae  i 
privation  pioudly  and  with  a  certain  tiiuniph. 
£ut  that  not  being  so,  she  rdtonied  to  bar 
old  fitarliog-ground  with  a  sigh  that  was  not  ; 
altc^ethet  painful,  saying  to  herself'  that  she  ! 
roust  leam  to  be  content  with  what  she  bad,  i 
and  not  long  for  what  she  could  not  have.        i 

Thus  they  were  happier,  more  hopeful, 
more  at  their  ease.  They  went  mote  into 
fiociety,  and  received  mote  frequent  visits 
&om  their  friends.  The  new  studio  made 
many  socia!  pleasures  possible  that  had  ant 
been  posstbk.  Of  itself  it  implied  a  cectaw 
rise  ia  the  warkl.  It  gave  grace  and  com- 
pleteness to  th&v  little  house.  Nobody  could 
say  any  longer  that  it  was  half  a  house  and 
half  a  workshop,  as.  Helen,  under  her  breath, 
in  her  inqwtijeacc,  had  sometimes  declared  it 
to  be.  The  workshop  pliase  was  ov«r,  the 
oA  of  self.denial  gone — and  yel  Hobert  was 
not  driven  from  the  art  lie  loved,  nor  pre- 
vented ft«m  putting  <m  his  old  co^  and 
stealing  away  in  the  evenings  to  vicit  Uk 
jniEtresEwho  was  deaier  to  him thananytbii^ 
«lse  exceipt  hifi  wife. 

Tbisvwaa  the  state  of  afikin  when  the  paintrr 
one  day  entered  Helen's  drawingi-room  in.a 
state  of  coosiderable  excitement  He  wa^ 
full  of  a>nsw  scheme,  greater  thpn  aoytbiog 
he  had  as  yet  been  engaged  ia.  lUvcs'^i 
bank,  which  was  ludf.  a&  old  as  London, 
which  held  as  higjh  repute  as  the  Bask  of 
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I    England,  whidi  was  the.  favourite  deffository 

oreveiVbod)t'E'iiMDCQr,frani,niiDi3tcTsofsute 

4onn  to  dreKmaiteiB,  was  going-  to  undergo 

I  a  revolution.    The  RivcFsas  thcmaelves  had 

i'  all  died  out,  except,  indeed,  tlte  hoad  of  the 

I  bouse,  who  was  djow  Lord  Rivers,  and  had 

DO  moic  th«D  a  nomiiuJ  connection  wi^  Che 

!  tjtaUiahinettt  which  hati  been  theitieatisof 

\  biinginghhato-biE  presonfhigh  estate.   The 

«Cbo  partacfs  had  gtiadu&lly  gat  immeised' 

'   in  other  btwincss.     Mr.  Blirtoa,  farinatance, 

I  cmfessed  (Vasltly  that  he  had  not   time  to 

.1  attend  to  the  affair^  ofthe  baak,  and  the 

ethere  -were  in   a  Bimilar  condition  i — they 

had  Qome  in  as  secondaries,  and  theyfbund 

I  themselves  principals,  and  it  was  too  much 

for  them.     The^had  accordingly  deoided  to 

'  make  Riv«i«'>s  a  jointrstock  bank.     This  was 

the  great  news  tlut  Dhimmond  brought  home 

to  his  wife.     "  I  wilt  put  everything  we  have 

tilte  it,"  he  Raid  in  his  enthusiasm,  "  unless 

you  object,  Helan.    We  can  nerer  have  such 

another  chance.     Most  EpecuUtions  hate  a 

doubtful  dement  Jn  them  ;  but  this  is  not  at 

all  daubUiil.    There  is  an  enormons  business 

ready  made  to  our  baads,  and  all  thetiadi- 

tioDS  of  success,  and'  the  best  names  in  the 

I  City  to  bead  our  list— ^for  of  courae  the  old 

paitnets  hold  shareE*  and  will  be  made  direc- 

t,  tors  of  the  new  ooiapany — ~   And — you  witi 

laufh,   Helen,  but  far  you  and  the  child  I 

'  fcelable  to  brave  uiything—I  am  to  be  a 

director  too." 

"  You  !"■  cried  Helen,  with  a  sarprise  which 
had  some  taixttire  of  dismay.  "But  you 
don't  know  anyfliing  about  bu^eas.  Vou 
can't  even——' 

**  Reckon  up  my  own  accoums,"  said  the ' 
painter  placidly — "  quite  true ;  but  you  see 
it  is  a  great  deal  easier  to  cadculate  on  a 
large  scale  than  on  a  sbiall  scale,  I  a.sGure 
you  I  understand  the  bonlang  system — 3X 
'  lemt,  I  shall  ffhea  I  have  given  my  mind  to ' 
il.  I  shotildti't  mind  even,"  he  said,  laugh- 
ing, "malaing.aa  e9brt  to  learn  the  multipli-' 
catisn  table.  .Nc»ah  might  temJi  me.  Be- 
fidos,  to  speak  seriously,  it  doesn't' matter  in 
the  least:  theceare  deiks  and  a  manager  to' 
do  alt  that,  and  other  dcrecnors  that  know  all' 
!  aboHt  it,  and  I  shall  leam  In  time." 
!  "But,  then,  nhybea'direGtoratalt?"  said 
I  Helen.  She  said  this  more  from  aiwoman's 
I  natuiAl  tMsitaOon  at  the  thought  of  change, 
I  than  fiom  any  dislike  of  the  iden;  for  sbe 
|<  beloved  to  tiie  race  fiom  which  directors' 
\  oaae  by  natiKC.  Poor  Bnuamond  could  not 
i:  givo^uiy  very^od  reason  why  he  desired  tiiis 
ii  di$tincti«n;biU,helookQdrurywise,andset be- 
ll fore  her  with  granityall  the  privileges  involved. 

il 


""It  brings  somethrng  in,"  he  said;  "eitho- 
in  the  way  x£  salaiy,  or  special  profits,  or 
something.  Ask  your  cotisin.  Idon't  pnt- 1 
bend  to  know  very  much  about  it.  But  I ' 
assureyon  he  is  very  gicat  npon  the  advan- 
tages involved.  He  .sajs  it  will  be-the  making 
ef  me.  It  gives  position  and  influence  and 
all  that—" 

"Toa  paintqr!"  said  Htlen  :  and  in  her 
heart  she  groaned.  Her  drcsm  camcback 
like  a  mist,  and  wove  itself  about  her  head 
What  distmctian  would  it  have  given  to 
Raphael  or  to  Titian,  or  even  to  Gains- 
borough or  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  to  be  made 
directors  of  a  bank?  She  groaned  in  her  ' 
heart,  and  then  she  came  back  'to  herself 
and  cau^t  her  husband's  eyes  looking  at 
her  willi  that  grieved  and  wondering  look, 
half  aware  of  the  disappointment  he  had 
caused  her,  humbted,  9ony,  suspicious,  yet 
almost  indignwit,  the  look  whh  which  he  had 
samatimes  regarded  her  from  among  his  pic- 
tures in  the  day  when  art  reigned  alone  over 
his  life.  Helen  came  abruptly  to  hersetf 
when  she  met  that  gbnce,'and  said  hurriedly, 
"  It  cannot  'change  your  position  much, 
Robert,  in  our  world." 

"  No,"  he  said,  with  a  gJauce  of  sudden 
brightness  in  his  eyes  which  she  did  not 
understand;  "but,  my  darling,  our  world 
may  expand.  I  should  like  you  to  be'  some- 
thing more  than  a  poor  painterS  wife,  Helen 
— ^you  who  might  be '  a  princess  I  I  should 
not  have  ventured  to  marry  you  if  I  had  not 
hoped  to  make  you  a  kind  of  princess ;  but 
you  don't  believe  I  can ;  do  you  ?  "  Here  he 
paused,  and,  Ae  thought,  regarded  her  with 
a  wistful  look,  asking  her,to  contradict  him. 
Bat  how  could  she  contradict  him?  It  was 
true.  The  wife  of  a  pleasant  mediocre  painter, 
Assodate.'oriin  time  Academician-^ that  was 
all.     Not  a  thorough  lady  of  art  such  as — 

such  as Such  as'whom  ?  Poor  Andrea's 

Lucrciia,  who -minod  "him  ?      That-ivas  the 
onl)«-.pfnntcris  wfle  that  occurred  to  H'elen. 

"  Dear  Robarl,"  she  said  earnestly,  "  never 
mind  me  :  so  long  as  I  ha?e  you  and  Noratf, 
I  care  very-little  about  princesses.  We  are 
very  well  and  very  happy  as-We  are.  I  think 
you  should 'be  caicfal,  and  -consider  well  be- 
fore you  make  any  change." 

But  byflirsdrtre  rtiebri^ness  that  had  been 
hanging  about  hinrcame  baek  again  like  agleam 
of  sunshine.  He  iissed  her  withajoyou»  laugh. 
"  You  are  only  a  woman,"  he  said,  "  after  all. 
You  don't  understand  what  it  is  to  be  a  Britidi 
director.  J'ancy  marching  intotheba^iwith^a 
lordly  stride,  and  remembering  the  days  when 
one  was  thanUuI  to  have  a  balance  of  live 
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K.A.  on  the  board  of  directors  will  be  an  ad- 
vantage, Burton  says.  Why,  heaven  knows. 
I  suppose  he  thinks  it  will  conciliate  the  pro- 
fession. We  paintere,  you  sec,  are  known  to 
luive  so  much  tnoney  floating  about  I     But, 

any  how,  he  thinks  an  R.A. " 

"  But,  Robert !  you  are  not  an  R-A." 
"  Not  yet  I  forgot  to  tell  you  "  he  added, 
lowering  his  voice,  and  putting  on  a  sudden 
look  of  gravity,  which  was  half  real,  half 
innocently  hypocriticaL  "Old  Welby  died 
last  night." 

Then  there  was  a  little  pause.  They  were 
not  glad  that  old  Welby  was  dead.  A  serious 
shade  came  over  both  their  faces  for  the 
moment — the  homage,  partly  natural,  partly 
conventional,  that  human  nature  pays  to 
death.  And  then  they  clasped  each  other's 
hands  in  mutual  congratulation.  The  vacant 
place  would  come  to  Drummond  in 
course  of  nature.  He  was  known  to  be  the 
first  on  the  list  of  Associates.  Thus  he  had 
obtained  the  highest  honours  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  it  was  this  and  not  the  bank 
directorship  which  had  filled  him  with  triumph. 
His  wife's  coldness,  however,  checked  his 
delight.  His  profession  and  the  public  ad- 
judged the  honour  to  him ;  but  Helen  had 
not  adjudged  it.  If  the  prize  had  been  hers 
to  bestow,  she  would  not  have  given  it  to 
him.  This  made  his  heart  contract  even  in 
the  moment  of  his  triumph.  But  yet  he  was 
triumphant  To  him  it  was  the  highest 
honour  in  the  world. 

"  Poor  old  Welby  1"  he  said.    "  He  was  a 
great  painter ;  and  now  that  he  is  dead,  he 
will  be  better  understood.    He  was  fifty  be- 
fore he  entered  the  Academy,"  the  painter 
COntinued,with  half-conscious  self  glorification . 
I  "  He  was  a  long  time  making  his  way." 
I       "  And  you  arc  more  than  tenyears'younger," 
,  said  Helen.    Surely  that  might  have  changed 
I  her  opinion  if  anything  could.     "Robert,  are 
you  to  be  put  upon  this  bank  because  you 
I  are  an  R,A.  ?" 

"And  for  my  business  talents  generally," 
he  said,  with  a  kugh.  His  spirits  were  too 
high  to  be  subdued.  He  would  not  hear 
reason,  nor,  indeed,  anything  except  the  con- 
fused delightful  chatter  about  his  new  eleva- 
tion, in  which  the  fumes  of  happiness  get  vent. 
He  plunged  into  an  immediate  revelation  of 
what  he  would  do  in  his  new  capacity.  "  It 
will  be  odd  if  one  can't  make  the  Hanging 
I  Commitlee  a  little  more  reasonable,"  he  said. 
"  I   shall  set  my  face  against  that  hideous 
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;  up  'the  line 'with  dozens  of 


bad  pictures  because  the  men  have  R.A.  at 
their  names.  Do  you  remember,  Helen,  that 
}'ear  when  I  was  hung  up  at  the  ceiling?  It 
nearly  broke  my  heart.  It  was  the  year 
before  we  were  married." 

"  They  were    your  enemies    then,"  said 
Helen,  with  some  visionary  remnant  of  the 
old  indignation  which  she  had  felt  about  that 
base  outrage  before  she  was  Robert  Dram- 
mond's  wife.     She  had  not  begun  to  criticise 
him  then — to  weigh  his  pictures  and  find 
them  wanting;  and  she  could  still  remember 
her    disgust    and    hatred   of   the    Hanging 
Committee  of  that  year.     Now  no  Hang- 
ing Committee  could  do  any  harm.     It  hail 
changed  its  opinion  and  applauded  thepainter, 
but  she — had  changed  her  opinion  too.  Then 
this  artist-pair  did  as  many  such  people  do. 
By  way  of  celebrating  the  occasion  they  went 
away  to  the  country,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the 
day  like  a  pair  of  lovers.     Little  Norah,  who 
was  too  small  to  be  carried  off  on  such  short 
notice,  was  left  at  home  with  her  governess, 
but   the  father  and   mother  went  away  to 
eojoy  the  bright  summer  day,  and  each  other, 
and  the  event  which  had  crowned  them  with 
glory.     Even  Helen's  heart  was  moved  with 
a  certain  thrill  of  satisfaction  when  it  occurred 
to  her  that  some  one  was  pointing  her  hus- 
band out  as  "  Drummond  the  pamter — the 
new  RA."     He  had  won  his  blue  ribbon, 
and  won  it  honestly,  and  nobody  in  England, 
nobody  in  the  world  was  above  him  m  his 
own  profession.     He  was  as  good  as  a  Duke, 
or  even  superior,  for  a  Duke  (poor  wretch !)  can- 
not help  himself,  whereas  a  painter  achieves 
his  own  distinction.     Helen  let  this  new  soft- 
ness steal  into  her  souL    She  even  felt  that  I 
when  she  looked  at  the  pictures  next  time 
they  would  have  a  light  m  them  which  she 
had  not  yet  been  able  to  perceive.     And  the 
bank,  though  it  was  so  much  more  important, 
sank  altogether   into  the  background,  while 
the  two  rowed  down  the  river  in  the  summer 
evening,  with  a  golden  cloud  of  pleasure  and 
glory  around  them.    They  had  gone  to  Rich- 
mond, where  so  many  happy  people  go   to 
realise  their  gladness.    And  were  the  pair  of 
lovers  new  betrothed,  who  crossed  their  path 
now  and  then  without  seeing  them,  more 
blessed  than  the  cider  pair?     "I  wonder  if 
they  will  be  as  happy  ten  years   hence?" 
Helen  said,  smiling  at  them  with  that  mingliT>>^ 
of  sweet  regret  and  superiority  with  whicli 
we  ga^e  at  the  reflection  of  a  happiness  M-t- 
have  had  in  our  day.     "  Yes,"  said  the  painter, 
"if  she  is  as  sweet  to  him  as  my  wife  has 
beeil  to  me."    What  more  could  a  woman 
want  to  make  her  glad?    If  Helen  had  not 
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been  very  happy  in  his  love,  it  would  have 
made  her  heart  sick  to  think  of  all  her  failures 
towards  him;  but  she  was  very  happy;  and 
happiness  is  indulgent  not  only  to  its  friends, 
but  even  to  itself. 

CHAPTER   111. 

Mr.  Burton,  however,  was  soon  re- 
stored to  pre-eminence  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Dmmmonds.  The  very  next  day  he 
dined  with  them,  and  entered  on  the  whole 
question.    The  glory  which  the  painter  had 


achieved  was  his  own  affair,  and  consequently 
its  interest  was  soon  exhausted  to  his  friend, 
who,  for  his  part,  had  a  subject  of  his  own, 
of  which  the  interest  was  inexhaustible.  Mr. 
Burton  was  very  explanatory,  in  his  genial, 
mercantile  way.  He  made  it  clear  even  to 
Helen,  who  was  not  above  the  level  of  ordi- 
nary womankind  in  her  understanding  of 
business.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  convincing 
her  that  Robert  Dnimmond,  R.A,,  would  be 
an  addition  to  the  list  of  directors;  but  it 
was  harder  to  make  the  reasons  apparent 


why  "  Rivers's  "  should  change  its  character. 
If  It  was  so  firmly  established,  so  profitable, 
and  so  popular,  why  should  the  partners  de- 
sire to  share  their  good  fortune  with  others  ? 
Mrs.Diummond  asked.  Her  husband  laughed 
with  the  confidence  of  a  nvtn  who  knew  all 
about  it,  at  the  simplicity  of  such  a  question, 
but  Mr.  Burton,  on  the  contrary,  took  the 
greatest  pains  to  explain  all.  He  pointed 
out  to  hef  all  the  advantages  of  "new  blood." 
The  bank  was  doing  well,  and  making  enor- 
mous profits;  but  still  it  might  do  better 
with  more  energetic  management  Mr.  Bur- 
ton described  and  deplored  pathetically  his, 


own  over-burdened  condition.  Somedmes 
he  was  detained  in  the  City  while  the  guests 
at  a  state  dinner-party  awaited  him  at  home. 
His  carriage  had  waited  for  him  for  two 
hours  together  at  the  railway,  while  he  was 
busy  in  town,  toiling  over  the  arrears  of  work 
at  Rivers's.  "  We  have  a  jewel  of  a  ma- 
nager,"'he  said,  "or  we  never  could  get  on 
at  all.  You  know  Golden,  Drummond  ? 
There  never  was  such  a  fellow  for  work—and 
a  head  as  clear  as  steel;  never  forgets  any- 
thing; never  lets  an  opportunity  slip  him. 
But  fophim,  we  never  could  have  got  on  so 
long  in  this  way.    But  every  man's  strength 
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iias.  ks.  limits.     And  we  must  have 
blood.'" 

Thus  Helen -gnadually  cams'  to.  a 
standing  of. the  whole,  or  at  least 
she  did.  At  aQ  event£,-she  understood  about 
the  "new  blood."  Her  own  Robert  n'a&nevr 
blood.of  the  most  valuable  i^ind.  Hb  name 
wo«lcl  be  important,  for  the  business  of 
**  Rtvers's "  was  .to  a  conkiderabU  extent  a 
-private  business.  And  hk  good  sense  and> 
intiustry  would  be  important  too. 

"T^k  about  business  talent, '"Mr.  Burton 
said;  "business  talent  means  good  sense 
and  prudence.  It  means  tlie  capacity  to  see 
viat  oudit  to  be  done,  and  the  spiiit  to  do 
it ;  and  if  you  add  to  diis  diicretion  enough 
not  to  go  boo  foi,  70U  have  everything  a 
man  of  business  needs.  Of  conne,  all  tech- 
nical knowledge  has  to  be  aiOitiired,.  but  that 
is  easily  done." 

"  But  is  Robert  so'  aooranplidied  ss  alU 
this?"  Helen  said,  <q>ening  twr  eye.  She 
would  not  for  all  Ecgiand,  have  diadosed  to 
her  consin  that  Robar^  in.  hor  efm  w««  aof 
^uae  len  than  psiftct  She  would  not,  tt^ 
her  lifie,  have  had  himkoowtliat  heLbasband' 
iw>  not  the  first  of  pnntaxs  and  of  men ;  but 
y«t  an  emlamation  of  wonder  burst  from'  her. 
She  was  not  hersdf  so  saie  of  his  dear- 
sjf^tednsfli'aid  disciadan.  And  when  Aobeit 
lauded  with  a  mixture  of  vaniqif  and  amuMF 
ment  at  Ibe  higbiuhaiagtei  inatfpnsd  for  him, 
ICrin  fituhed  alio  wilfa.iatthiiig  between 
aagerand  shame. 

''  Vbutown  piafiaaon 
she  waid  ha^y.  "  Vou 
Earthot;  &tt  Gcrbe  an  R^  doea'noC  m^K 
yen  a  man  of  buanes»— and  paintii^  ia-yonr 
pTofession,  Robert  Mare  inli  be- 
from  you  now,  instead  of  less." 

"  But  we  are  not  going  to  interfere  with 
his  time,  my  dear  Helen,"  said  her  cousin 
cheerfully.  "  A  meeting  of  directors  once 
week  or  so — a  consultation  when  we  meet- 
his  advice,  which  we  can  always  come  to 
«Bfc.  Bless  my  soul,  we  are  not  .going  tp 
Bwccp  up  a  great  painter  fer-  our  smdl  con- 
cern. 'Noi  BO  J  you  may  malie  yourself  quite 
«a6y.  In  the'  meantime  Qnimmond  is  not 
to  give  us  mudi  more  than-the  beacfit.of  b^s 

"ILui  ^  his'meaey,">HeJcn-said  to-her-i 
self  Rs  she  withdiew  to  the  drawin^room,! 
wiiere  her  littfe  Nwab  awaited  her.  His. 
nion^'had  'increased'  cowderably  sioee  thisi 
pew  em  in  Ifaeir  lives  began.-  It  wa»-  some- 
tiling'  woitb  having  bow — some^ing  thzt 
jwoaki  make  the  httle  girl  a  Jieiresa  in  a 
'humble  wagr.     And  he  was-  going  to  ridt  it 


all.    Shc-weift  into  the -conservatory  in  the 
twilight  and.  walked  up  and -down  and  pon- 
der^— wondering  if  it  was  wise  to  do  it  ; 
wondering  if  some  new  danger  was  about  to 
swallow  them  up.     Her  reasonings,  however, 
were  wholly  founded  upon  matters  quite  dis-  | 
tinct  from  the  real  question.     She  discnised 
it  witb  hersolf,,  juit  as  iier  husband  would 
discuss  it  with  himself,  in  a-way  common  to 
women.'and  painters,  and  other  unbusiness- 
like persons^on  every  ground  bet  the  real  one. 
rirs^    he    had  followed    Reginald   Burton's 
advice  in  all  bis  Gpeculalians,,and  had  gained. 
Would  it  be  honourable  for  him  to  give  tip 
following  bis  advice  now,  especially  in  a  matber 
which  be  had  so  much  at  heart  ?    Secondl}-, 
by  every  means    in   his    power,   Reginald 
Burton  took  occasion  to  throw  in  Aer  face    :j 
(Hden's)  the  glories  and  splendour  of  his   j{ 
wife,  and  of  tbe'  borne  be  had  given  faer,     | 
Mid  all  bar  high  estate,     listen  herself  wa:j    {i 
Qonscioui  of  having-  riAued.  these  glories  and    ; 
advantages,     SHie  had  chosen  to  be  BitSberl    [ 
Drummond'a    wife,  and    thmwn  jiside  the 
other ;  but  slUL'  the  mention  of  -Mrs.  Burton    I , 
aid*  her  liumttn  had  a  certain  stiopng  and    |i 
stiBRilathig'  oltecr  up<m  her.     She  sc«ncd, 
and'  yet  irauld  hwe  bem  pleased  to  omu-   j, 
late-diat  splendour.    The  account  gf  it  put   '; 
her  ontof  patience  widi  her  own  finniility,    |] 
nafemthstanding  tbat  riietiMrit  pride  in  dmt    i| 
bumility,  and  fat  it  more  consistent  with  the 
real  dignity  of  her  psvitian  than  any  aplen-   | ; 
idtmr.    Arid  tben,.diiidly,  dw-tfaonghcmnild 
come  in  that  sran  die  magic  tide  of  R.A.     < 
had    not    thrown    any  celestial    light    into 
Robot'G  picttu-es.     That  -very  morning  she    I 
bad  stood  for  half  an  hour,  w4lile  He  was  out,    I 
in  ftrait  ef-the  last,  wbitdi  still  stood:  on  bis    1, 
easel,x(id  tried^tDJieaaon  haisdf  into  toveof    j 
it.    It  WW-  a  piotUK  which  ought  to  have    |> 
been  great.    It  was  Franoesca  and  Paolo,  in 
die  story,  reading  together  at  the  crisis  of  j 
flieir  fate.      The  glow  and  ardour  of  sup-     | 
pressed,  passion  had  somehow  toned  .down    :; 
m  Drununond^    hands  to  a  gentle  light,    ji 
There  wss  a  «unset  warmth  of. colour  about    ', 
the  pair,,  which  stood  in  -place  of  that  fiercer    '. 
illumination.;  and  .alt  tbe  maze  of  love  aid    |l 
madnev,  all  the   passion   and   misery  and 
delight,  all  the  tenw  of  fate  involved,  and 
iibadowi  of  the  dark,-awfid  world  beyo»d,  had 
sunkintoa  tender  picture  of  a  pair  of  lovers, 
innocentand  9weet   Helenhad  stood  befon 
it  witii  .a  mrxture-  of  discouragers  ent  and 
longing  impossible-  to  put  into  words.     Oh, 
if  she  could  but  breaChe  u^on  it,  and  breathe 
in  tbe  lacking  soul !    Oh,  if  sbe  could  but 
reflect  into  Drummond's  eyes  th6  passion  of 
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luHiiliation  and  inq^atience  and  love  whioh 
ns  in  hei  oiml  But  she  could  not.  As 
Helafi  pacod  up  -and  dowii  the  pretCf  onu- 
mentad  space,  aU  siveet  with  flowers,  wbidi 
her  husband's  lave  had  made  for  her,  this 
pictuK  Tose-  before  lier  like  a  ghost  He 
aho  painted  it  was  an  R.A.  If  was  «x- 
quisitely  patnted— a  very  micacle  of  colour 
and  mao^iulation.  "Hiere  was  not  a. detail 
vhieti  could  be  impEOved,  nor  a  line  whidi 
ws  out  of  drawing.  He  would'  nerer  do 
anjFthing^  btitcr,  naver,  never  !■  Then  why 
ahould' oe  go  on  trying,  prwnng,  over  and 
ovei, how  imich  he  could,, and  howinuch  he 
could  not  do  ?  Betta,  fai  bettnt,  to  throw  it 
aside  for  ever;  to  grow  rich,  to  niske  hioiBelf 
a  nunc  inanother  way- 

Tbus  £}elen  reasoned  in  the  vehemenceiof 
her  thoughts.  She  was  calm  watil  she  cnwc 
to  -this  point.  She  thought  she  wbe  very 
dim,  reasQsabIc  to  the  highest  pitch,,  in 
everything,;  and  yetthn  blood  begjo  to  bdl' 
and  course  <hrough  b«r  veins  asshepuiBued 
thcsuliieeL  Sometimes  she  waUced  as  lar  as 
lh»d£«r  onhe-stndia,  and  pau!i)iig  to  l«ok 
in,  saw  that  picture  ghnmering  on  Ae  eaael, 
and  all  the  unfranuxl  canvases  abouA  upon 
the  walls.  Many-  of  them  were  sketches  of 
bcnelf,  made  &om  memory,  for  she  never 
woukL  sit—studies  of  her  in  her  different 
dresKSi  in  different  cbaractars,  according  as 
her  husband's,  fond- fane?  repEfisented  her  to 
hinael£  She  could  not  see  them  fgr  the.  dtrk- 
ness,rbut  she  saw  thorn  all  in  her  heart  Was 
thataQhecoulddo?  Not  glorify  her  by  his 
^eatnesK  but  lender  her  the  feeble  homAge 
of  this  perpetual,  ineSiKtual  adoration.  Wlty 
was  not  he  like,  the  other  paintBTSf  like-— — 
Hot  memoiy  foiled  her  for  an  CHompJie  ;  of 
all'  the  g^eat  -painters  she  conid  think  of 
only  Kubeas'  baccbanalian  b«auticq,  and  that 
LucnuU  would  eome  to  bee  mind.  It  was 
about  the  time  of  Mr.  Brovming's  pctem,  that 
revelation  of  Andrea  del  Saito,  which  eluci- 
dates the  man  like  a  very  i^  from  heaven.  She 
waamot  very  fond  of  poetsy,  nor  anythiug  of 
a  critic ;  but  the  poem  had  seisecL  irpon  her, 
pardy-bceausa,  of  her  intense  feeling  on  the 
subject  Sonietimes  she  feU  as-  if  she  herself 
was  AAdrei'-^ot  Robert,  for  Robeit.bad 
none  of  that  heart-reuling  sense  of  failure. 
Was  she  Lticrezia  rather,  the  wife  that  goaded 
hiiB  into-misety  ?  Ho,  no  I  she  could  not  so 
CDndemm.lratself.  When  her  thoughXsfcached 
this  point  she  foisoek  the  studio  and  the 
aniervatory„and  msbedback  to  thedrawing- 
iQOVB,  where  little  Norah,  with  her  head 
j  pressed  close  against  the  window  to  take 
vfvaDtage  of  the.  last  gliiKMr  of  light,  was 


leading. a, ba<rii  of  fairy  tales.  GreatpaiMets  ■ 
bad  net  wives.  Those  others— Leonardo,  and 
Asgelo,  and  the  young  Urbinese — had  none  || 
of  them  wives.  Was  that  the  reason  ?  But 
not  t»  bras  groat  as  Michel  Avgclo,  not  to 
win  the  highest  honouts  of  art,  would  Robert 
give  up  his  wn£e  and  his  child.  Therefoie 
was  it  not  .bast  that  he  sbautd  give  up  .being 
a  paintflT.  and  bcoone  a  commertnal  man 
instead,  and  grow  licfa  !  Helen  sat  down  in 
the  gatfaeiing'  darkiaesG  and  looked  at  the 
three  windows  glimmering  with  their  mist  «f 
white  Qurtaina,  .and  bttle  Noiah  curled  up  on 
the  carpet,  with  her  whito  fare  and  her  brown 
curls  ccUevcd.  against  the  light  Some  &iBt 
sounds  came  in,  softasnunmer  and  evening 
madje  tiiem,  thrcMg^  thtloag  casement,  whidi 
was  opeo,  and  with  it  a  sceot  of  mignonette, 
and  of  tlK  6xsh  earth  in  (he  flawer-^ds, 
refrsshed  bywateriiig  and  dew.  Sometaxats 
the  voicerof  her'huaband  and  coasinfrovi 
the  adjoining  iaqbiV would,  reach  ber  ear; 
but  where  iio-  was  all  was  silent,  nothing 
to  disturb  her  thoughts.  No,  he  would 
eevev  do  bettec  He  had  won  his  crown. 
}I^en  wasiproudand  ^ad  that  he  had  won 
it ;  but  in  lisr  heatt  did  -not  consent  He 
had  won  and  he  had  not  won.  His  victory  was 
because  he  had  caught  the  iantU  fancy  of 
the  public,  and  pleased  his  brethien  by  his 
heautilul  wnrlc;  hut  he  had  failed  because 
„t,ecausfy—  Why  had  be  &Ued?  Be- 
cau>^  he  waa  not  K^i^hael  or  Leonardo— 4ior 
even  that  poor  Andrea'^but  only  Robert 
Drummoad,  paiiding  his  pictures  not  out  of 
lany  m^iration  within  him,  but  tor  mot>ey  and 
tiame-  He  had  gained  diese  as  men  who 
seeb'theni  franldy  so  often  seem  to  do.  But 
it  was  better,  &r  belter,  that  he  should  make 
money  now,  by  legitimate  Toeans,  widiont 
.pursnisg  a  peofession  in  which  he  Devor 
fionld  he-great 

These  woe  not  like  a  wife's  veasoningB ; 
but  diey  were  HeUm's,  though  she  was  lo^ 
to  her  hu^iand  as  ever  woman  was.  She 
would  have  liked  so  nuoh  better  to  worship 
jiis  woiln  and  himcelf,  as  most  women  do ; 
and  that  would  have  done  him  good  more 
than  mythisg^setn  earth'or  heaven.  But 
^shfi  oould  not  It  was  her  hard  fate  that 
B]ade.bcT  eye  so  kea  and  so  true.  It  felt 
Uke-infiddity  to  him,  to  oome  to  such  a  con- 
iolusiDD  in  hu  own  binne,  with  his  kind  voice 
SNuding  m  her  ear.  But  so  it  was,  and  she 
could  not  make  it  di^erent,  do  what  she 
would.  He  was  so  pleased  when  be  found 
.^e-^iid  not  oppose  lus  desires,  so  grateful  to 
her,  so  strongly  convinced  that  she  was 
yieldSiig  her  own  pleaque  to  hie,  that  his 
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thanks  were  both  lavish  and  tender.  When 
their  visitbr  had  left  them,  and  they  were 
alone,  he  poured  ont  his  gratitude  like  a 
lover.  "  I  know  you  are  giving'  in  to  me," 
he  said,  "  my  love,  my  self-forgetting  Helen  ! 
It  is  like  you.  You  always  have  given  up 
your  pleasure  to  mine.  Am  I  a  bmte  to 
accept  it,  and  take  my  own  way?" 

"  'I  am  not  making  any  saoifice,  Robert. 
Don't  thank  me,  please.  It  is  because  I 
think  you  have  judged  right,  and  this  is 
best." 

"  And  you  think  I  am  so  blind  and  stupid 
not  to  sec  why  you  say  that,"  he  said  in  his 
enthusiasm.  "  Helen,  I  often  wonder  what 
providence  was  thinking  of  to  give  you  only 
such  a  poor  fellow  as  I  am.  I  wish  I  was 
something  better  for  your  sake,  something 
more  like  you ;  but  I  hare  not  a  wish  or  a 
hope  in  the  world,  my  darling,  except  for 
you.  If  I  want  to  be  rich,  Helen,  it  is  only 
for  you.     You  know  that,  at  least." 

"And  for  Norah,"  she  said,  smiling. 

"  For  Norah,  but  most  for  Norah's  mother, 
who  trusted  me  when  I  was  nobody,  and 
gave  me  herself  when  I  had  tittle  chance  of 
being  either  rich  or  great,"  said  Drummond. 
He  said  it,  poor  fellow,  with  a  swelling  of  his 
hearL  His  new  digniQ'  had  for  the  moment 
delivered  him  even  from  the  chill  of  his 
wife's  unexpressed  indifference  to  his  work. 
With  a  ccitun  tnistfdl  simplicity,  wh'ch  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  call  vanity, 
be  accepted  the  verdict  of  his  profession — 
even  though  he  had  doubts  himself  as  to  his 
own  eminence,  they  must  know.  He  had 
won  the  greatness  he  wanted  most,  he  had 
acquired  a  distinction  which  could  not  but 
vanquish  his  own  doubts  and  hers.  And 
as  he  was  now,  he  would  not  change  posi- 
tions with  any  man  in  England.  He  was 
great,  and  please  God,  for  Helen's  sake, 
he  would  be  rich  too.  He  put  his  aim  round 
his  wife  and  drew  her  into  the  open  conser- 
vatory. The  moon  was  up,  and  shone  down 
upon  them,  lighting  up  with  a  wan  and  spiri- 
tual light  the  colourless  silent  flowers.  It 
was  curious  to  see  them,  with  all  their  leaves 
silvered,  and  all  their  identity  gone,  yet  pour- 
ing forth  their  sweet  scents  silently,  no  one 
noting  them,  "  How  sweet  it  is  here,"  said 
the  painter,  drawing  a  long  breath  in  his 
happiness.  It  was  a  moment  that  lived  in  his 
mind,  and  remained  with  him,  as  moments 
do  which  are  speciaUy  happy,  detaching  them- 
selves from  the  common  tenor  of  life  with 
all  the  more  distinctness  that  they  are  so 
few. 

"  Yes,  it  is  the  place  I  love  best,"  said 


Helen,  whose  heart  was  touched  ioo,  "  be- 
cause you  made  it  for  me,  Roberl  The  rest 
is  ordinary  and  comfortable,  but  this  ts  dif- 
ferent. It  is  your  sonnet  to  me,  like  that  we 
were  reading  of — like  Raphael's  sonnet  and 
Dante's  angel"  This  she  said  with  a  little 
soft  enthusiasm,  which  perhaps  went  beyond 
the  mi^^itude  of  the  fact  But  then  she 
was  compunctious  about  her  sins  towards 
him;  and  his  fondness,  and  the  moonlight, 
and  the  breaA  of  the  flowers,  moved  her, 
and  the  celestial  fumes  of  Mr.  Browning's 
book  of  poetry  had  gone  to  Helen's  head, 
as  the  other  influences  went  to  her  heart. 

"  My  darling !  it  will  be  hard  upon  me  if 
I  don't  give  you  better  yet,"  he  said.  And 
then  with  a  change  in  his  voice — cheerful,  yet 
slightly  deprecating,  "  Come  and  have  a  look 
at '  Frahcesca,' "  he  said. 

It  was  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  her ; 
but  she  could  not  refuse  htm  at  sudi  a 
moment.  He  went  back  to  the  drawing- 
room  for  the  lamp,  and  returned  carrying  it, 
drawing  flecks  of  colour  round  him  from  al) 
the  flowers  as  he  passed  flashing  the  light* 
on  thenL  Helen  felt  her  own  portrait  look 
at  her  reproachfully  as  she  went  in  with 
reluctant  steps  following  him,  wondering  what 
she  could  say.  It  made  her  heart  sick  to 
look  at  his  pet  picture,  in  its  beauty  and 
feebleness;  but  he  approached  it  lovingly, 
with  a  heart  full  of  satisfaction  and  content. 
He  held  up  the  lamp  in  his  hand,  though  it 
was  heavy,  that  the  softened  light  might  fall 
just  where  it  ought,  and  indicated  to  her  the 
very  spot  where  she  ought  to  stand  to  have 
the  full  advantage  of  all  its  beauties.  "  I 
don't  think  there  is  much  to  find  fault  with 
in  the  composition,"  he  said,  looking  at  it 
fondly.  "  Give  me  your  honest  opinion, 
Helen.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  improved 
by  a  httle  heightening  of  those  lights?" 

Helen  gazed  at  it  with  confused  eyes  and 
an  aching  heart  It  was  his  diploma  picture, 
the  one  by  which  most  probably  he  would 
be  known  best  to  posterity,  and  she  said  to 
herself  that  Jie,  a  painter,  ought  to  know 
better  than  she  did.  But  that  reflection  did 
not  aflect  her  feelings.  Her  impulse  was  to 
snatch  the  lamp  from  his  hand,  and  say, 
"  Dear  Robert,  dearest  husband,  come  and 
make  money,  come  and  beabanker,  or  sweep 
a  crossing,  and  let  Francesca  alone  for  ever  I" 
But  she  could  not  say  that  What  she  did 
say  faltering  was — "  You  must  know  so  much 
better  than  I  do,  Robert ;  but  I  think  the 
light  is  very  sweet  It  is  best  not  to  be  too 
bright" 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  he  said  anxiously. 
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"  I  am  not  quite  sure.  I  think  it  would  be 
more  effective  with  a.  higher  tone  just  here  ; 
and  this  tine  of  dmpeiy  is  a  little,  stiff— just 
a  little  stiff.  Could  you  hold  the  lamp  for  a 
moment,  Helen?  There!  that  is  better. 
Noir  Paolo's  foot  is  free,  and  the  attitude 
more  distinct.  Follow  the  line  of  the  chalk 
and  tell  me  wliat  you  think.  That  comes 
better  now  ?" 

"Yes,  it  is  better,"  said  Hehn ;  and  then 
she  paused  and  summoned  all  her  courage. 
"  Don't  you  think,"  she  faltered.  "  that  Fran- 
cesca — is — almost  too  innocent  and  sweet?" 

"  Too  innocent ! "  said  pocr  Robert,  open- 
ing his  honest  eyes.  "But,  dear,  you  forget! 
She  was  innocent.  Why,  surely  you  are  not 
the  one  to  go  in  for  anything  sensational, 
Helen  '  This  is  not  Francesca  in  the  Inferno, 
but  Francesca  in  the  garden,  before  any  harm 
had  come  near  her.  I  don't  like  your  im- 
passioned women."  He  had  grown  a.  little 
excited,  feeling,  perhaps,  more  in  the  sugges- 
tion than  its  mere  words  ;  but  now  he  came 
to  a  Slop,  and  his  voice  regained  its  easy 
tone.  "  The  whole  thing  wants  a  great  deal 
of  working  up,"  he  said ;  "  all  this  foreground 
is  very  imperfect — it  is  too  like  an  English 
garden.  I  acknowledge  my  weakness;  my 
ideal  always  smacks  of  home." 

Helen  said  no  more.  How  could  she? 
He  was  ready  laughingly  to  allow  that  Eng- 
land came  gliding  into  his  pencil  and  his 
thoughts  when  he  meant  to  paint  Italy:  a 
venial,  kindly  error.  But  candid  and  kind  as 
he  was,  he  could  not  bear  criticism  on  the 
more  vital  points.  She  held  the  lamp  for 
him  patiently,  though  it  strained  her  arm, 
and  tried  to  make  what  small  suggestions  she 
could  about  the  foreground  ;  and  in  her 
heart,  as  she  stood  trembling  with  pain  and 
excitement,  would  have  liked  to  Qirust  the 
flame  through  that  canvas  in  very  love  for 
the  pointer.  Perhaps  some  painter's  wife 
I  who  reads  this  page,  some  author's  wife, 
some  woman  jealous  and  hungry  for  excel- 
lence in  the  productions  of  those  she.  loves, 
will  understand  better  than  I  can  desaibc  it 
how  Helen  felt. 

When  he  had  finished  those  fond  scratches 
of  chalk  upon  the  picture,  and  had  Uken 
the  lamp  from  her  hand  to  relieve  her, 
Unimmond  was  shocked  to  find  his  wife 
so  tremulous  and  paJe'.  He  made  her  sit 
down  in  his  great  chair,  and  called  himself  a 
tvute  for  tiring  her.  "  Now  let  us  have  a 
cnnfortable  talk  over  the  other  matter,"  he 
said.  The  lamp,  which  he  had  placed  on 
a  table  littered  with  portfolios  and  pigments, 
threw  a  dim  light  through  the  large  studio. 


There  were  two  ghostly  easels  standing  up 
tall  and  dim  in  the  baclEground,  and  the  lay 
figure  ghostliest  of  all,  draped  with  a  gleam- 
ing silvery  stuff,  pale  green  with  lines  of 
silver,  shone  eerily  in  the  distance.  Drum- 
mond  sat  down  by  his  wife,  and  took  her 
hand  in  his. 

"  You  arc  quite  cliilly,"  he  said  tenderly ; 
"  are  you  ill,  Helen  ?  If  it  worries  you  like 
this,  a  hundred  directorships  would  not  tempt 
me.  Tell  me  frankly,  my  darling — do  you 
dislike  it  so  much  as  this  ?" 

"  I  don't  dislike  it  at  all,"  she  said  eagerly. 
"  I  am  chilly  because  the  night  is  cold. 
Listen  how  the  wind  is  rising!  That  sound 
always  makes  me  miserable.  It  is  like  a 
child  crying,  or  some  one  wailing  out  of 
doors.    It  affects  my  nerves — I  don't  know 

"  It  is  nothing  but  the  sound  of  rain,"  he 
said,  "  silly  little  woman  !  I  wonder  iriiy  it 
is  that  one  Hkes  a  woman  to  be  silly  now  and 
then  ?  It  restores  the  balance  between  us, 
I  suppose;  for  generally,  alas  !  Helen,  you 
are  wiser  than  I  am,  which  is  a  dreadful 
confession  for  a  man  to  make." 

"  No,  no,  it  is  not  true,"  she  said  with 
indescribable  remorse.  But  he  only  laughed 
and  put  his  arm  round  her,  seeing  that  she 
trembled  still. 

"  It  is  quite  true ;  but  I  like  you  to  be 
silly  now  and  then— like  this.  It  gives  one 
a  glimmer  of  superiority.  There  !  lean  upon 
me  and  feel  comfortable.  You  are  only  a 
woman  after  alL  You  want  your  husband's 
arm  to  keep  you  safe." 

"  What  is  that  ?"  said  Helen  widi  a  start. 
It  was  a  simple  sound  enough ;  one  of  the 
many  unjramed,  unfinished  drawings  which 
covered  the  walls  had  fallen  down.  Robert 
rose  and  picked  it  up,  and  brought  it  forward 
to  the  light. 

"It  is  nothing,"  he  said;  and  then  with  a 
laugh,  looking  at  it,  added,  " Absil  omen/ 
It  is  my  own  portrait.  And  very  lucky,  too, 
that  it  was  nothing  more  important  It  is 
not  hurt     Let  us  talk  about  the  bank." 

"  Oh,  Robert,  your  portrait  1"  she  said  with 
sudden  unreasonable  terror,  clutching  at  it, 
and  gazing  anxiously  into  the  serene  painted 
fece. 

"  My  portrait  does  not  mind  in  the  least," 
he  said,  laughing;  "  and  it  might  have  been 
^ours,  Helen.  I  must  have  all  those  fasten- 
mgs  seen  to  to-morrow.  Now,  let  us  talk 
about  the  bank.'' 

"Oh,  Robert,"'  she  said,  "let  us  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  ir  an  omen,  a 
warning.    We  are  very  well  as  we  are.    Give 
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up  all  these  business  tlungs  which  you  don' 
itiiJerstaml.  How  caii'yan  understand  them? 
,iGive  it  up,  and 'let  us  beas'wo  are." 

"  Because  a.  nail  has  come  out  of'  the 
'M-all  ?"  he  said.  "  Do  you  suppose  the  nail 
knew,  Helen,  or  the  bit  of  painted  canvas  ? 
Nonsense,  dear,  I  defy  all  omens  tor  -my 
part" 

And  just  then  the  wind  rose  and  gave  a 
'\vaiUng  cry,  like  aspirit  in  pain.  Helenhurst 
'into  tears  which  she  could  not  keep  back. 
No ;  it  was  quite  trae,  the  picture  could  not 
know,  the  wind  could  not-knowwhat  wa>  to 
come.     And  y«t 

Drammond  had  never  seen- his  wife  sufier 


from  nerves  or  fancies,  and  it  haU-amused,  ' 

half-affected  him,  and  went  to  his  hearC    He 
woseven  pleajcd,  the  siniple>mindcd  sonl, 
and  "flattewd  by  liie'setase  of  pioteciionand  | 
Strength  which  he  'felt  in  himself.     He  liked 
nothing  better  than  to  caress  and  soothe  her.  ! 
He  took  her  back  to  the  drawing-rttom  and  I' 
placed  her  on  a  sofa,  and  read  the  new  book  | 
of  poetry  to  her  which  she  had  talccn  such  a 
fancy  to.     Dear  foolisbness  of  womankind  ! 
He  liked  to  feci  her  thus  dependent  upon 
his  saccouT  and  sympafhy ;  and  smiled  to 
(hick  of  aay-omcn  diai;  could  lie  in  the  bowl- 
ing of  a  %vind,  or  the  rising  of  a-s 
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I  ^Jumjt  itiiiit 


JUST  an  jocb  hifh. 
With  a  kody  all  yellow, 
A  bright  crimson  eye 
And  iimtk  aU  utniy, 

Wakei  the  queer  little  fellow— 
\'ei,  awakes  inllbc  nJght, 
Rnbs  liilieyet  in  o  Mgbt , 

Yaww,liearll5  toiheihDndei, 
While  the  gltiwwomis  aSLstt 
Round  hiii  ctadle  so  wet, 
Stai«<at  him  ia-woadcr.' 
How  it  blows  '.  how  M  mint ; 
■Uov  tbe  IhmdtT  rc£taia»l 
^nlile  the^wwiOBs  So  tvaH 

AsiHiej  gMiis  togtOia 
Hear  the  quaint  little  roan 

Squeak  CwBtly  ' ■  Wlu[f«oiUher T " 
"AVho  is  iib  father? 

'W1)0  i»  his  mothec  }" 
Tiiey  ay  as  Ui^  entha. 

And  piu£ilc,aad  potlier — 
Such  a  qutM  little  chop, 
Ji«t  new-biMTi  in  a  nop  I  , 

And  such  antics  are  his 

As  he  sprinip  on  Us  bed, 
Sin:li  a  ctrmical  phiz. 
Such  a  head, 
ShininRTeU  I 

Uidst  th<  rain 
RoacE  th«  thuOder — and  craves. 


And  Ifae  liglTtaing 

InvrfklUueSaslicll 
■'  Here's  fuir!  liBre's  a  diii^  " 
Ctiti  Will  with  a  gno— 
■•*  ni  join  tn  the  play— 
lIU  darhoctiiao  pitch 
jB'thii  hel«  of  a  dilch, 
.IVtcat  a  jllace  tt>  be  ban  in— J'lU  odT-andaxmy.'* 


Ouron  tbehonli 

It  taiK  wtdi  a  wtlL 
Tbs  \V^d  seta  kib  iwdli 

And  wbistles  right  sbHU. 
AH  ia  duKoesB  and  KHUid, 

All  is  UlDdness  and  spJaaWkg ; 
The  pools  on  tlie  groand 
.  lilimmer  wet  in  the  flashiDj— 
Wp  and  dowti)  round  and  Totinil, 
With  a  leap  and  a  bound, 

Goes  the  little  one  dashing.  , 

"Qntetfun  !"  out  hiescieaniit 
At  the  wild  blue  beatis 

At  they<Uek)c[  aixl  fuu. 
TbeD  he  squats  down  and  sceWs 
WUh  hii  nose's  red  glranss 
T.ih*  a  lahip  in  the  grass  ; —  I 

Then,  Inid  Tsin  ira^ng  donn,  and  the-tbun^r  stiU 

He  16et  apinniiif  ro\xid,  till  hepausesirhairdiziy. 
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llov  daik  and  liour  still. 
Id  the  arm  of  the  htH, 

Lies  the  liaD)l«[  aaleqi — 
While  (he  wind  is  so  slitill. 

And  the  ibrluie>«  so  deep '. 
Down  the  btint  all  u  dart:. 

And  cloBed  i*  each  shutter ; 
And  he  pauiea  to  muk 
HisTace  like  a  spaifc 

Ib  Che  Uack  polish'd  gmter. 
Bat  ate !  vbM  a  atmk. 

Gleams  out  from  the  inn  ] 
Ovd  head  with  a  creak, 
And  a  groan  and  a  sqoeak, 
!  Shi^ei  Hie  sign ;  \#hik  Hit  tliu 

Cotaa  hanh  IJMm  "iriUiii. 
I  Hade  !— tftejinelJDeofeltscE, 

The  singers  rcfnin ! 

Will  slop*  a*  he  passes 

I  And  peepa  Uirt>aj;h  ike  pane, 

Diippinc,  slippery  «it})  fain. 
,  Ihere  thaf  sit  and  they  jok* 

In  the  gray  cloud  of  smoke, 
While  the  joUyddbwl, 

With  his  bMdc  to  tIK  file, 

And'dolh  tmHe  and  poi^iin. 
GiaTe,  thin,  and  pedantic, 

The  schoolmaster  sil&. 
While,  in  argument  ban  tic 
With  riolou*  wits, 
I,  He  maker  of  boots 

I  Still  in  apron  orteather, 

Thumps  the  board  and  dispuin. 
Contradicts  and  conrntes ; 
And  like  sparrows  collected,  all  birds  of  a  feather, 
AU  ifnolung  long  pipes,  and  all  nodding  together, 
'   IkeWiseaciesgathcr,  screen*dniuE  from  the  wealbci 

Gr:at,  broad,  aMl  brovn. 

Stands  the  jug  lA  the  btoTd; 

Aad  the  ale  is  pouted, 
And  they  quaff  it  down- 
How  it  frallu,  Ireih  and  stn»S' 

Warm,  sweet,  AiH  of  spice  '. 
Will's  beginning  to  long 

So  he  whispers  the  Wind, 
Wfao  runs  round  Inim  the  lane 

And  they  creep  in  bchiul. 

And  the  Wind  tries  to  find 
An  entrance  in  vain. 

Then  "  The  chimney  1"  cries  Will, 

And  the  Wind  kughs  oat  shrill, 


And  leaps  at  tme  bound 

To  herootupoahigh, 
While  the  ciiiinneys-all  roaoA 

Tremble  and  cry. 
One  moment  he  pauses 
U])  yonder,  and  drtlws  his 

Breath  deep  and  strong, 
Tiien  dives  like  a  snake, 
While  the  dwelhng  dotii  quabe. 

To  the  room  where  they  thronij. 
Holio!  with  one  blow 
Out  the  lights  go. 

Dork  and  silent  is  alL 
But  the  lire  bums  low 

With  its  ghotton  the- wall. 
"  What  a  night,  ahlicic's'wcalbcr!'* 
All  murraut  togetber 

With  voices  sunkHow, 
WliUe  Mm;  slips  Will 
In  ths-jtiK:  diioks  hiiilill. 

And  istuirung  to  go, 
When  a  hand,  vbUt  mae  maik, 
Lift;  the  jug  in  tlie  dark  ; 
'  l"is  the  cobbler  so  dry 
.   Seeks  to  drink  on  the  ily, 
Tarola  I  pirouette ! 

Will  springs  at  his  nox. 
The  jog  is  upset. 

And  the  liquor  o'erflowi. 
"  What's "ihal  ?"  all  cidatni. 

Leaping  up  with  a  shout. 
While  the  cobbler  in  stiante. 
With  nose  all  aSame, 

Cries  "  The  I>nU  no  doubt  t" 
And  as  fresh  lights  are  bcouelu 

These  birds  of  a  fettlier, 
Tlimk  it  quite  a  new  thoight 

To  nod  gravely  togAhei, 
Crying  hoi  and  disttaaght, 

"  Well,  indeed  i  lUiiri  wteiber!" 

Torala !  pirouette ! 
Out  again  in  the  wet  1 
Like  a  small  dancings  spark. 

With  bis  face  flashing  J>tight 
In  the  black  dripptog  dark. 

Goes  the  elf  of  the  niglil. 
Hark  [  from  the  church-tower, 
Slowly  chimeth  the  hour  ! 

Twelve  times  low  am!  deep. 
Comes  the  chime  through  tlie  ihower 

On  the  village  asleep  ;— 
And  where  ivies  enfold 

The  belfiy,  doth  sit. 
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Haddled  up  from  the  cold. 
The  owl  gnij?  and  old. 

With  "Toowhoo"uid  "Toowliil!" 
"  Heiglio!" — yawns  poor  Will— 

"  Time  for  bed,  by  the  powers  ! " 
And  be  lights  oD  a  lill, 

Among  Rower-poti  and  flowers, 
And  just  as  he  (etms 

To  slumber  inclined, 
A  white  hand  forth-gleanu 

From  witbiQ,  and  the  Mind 
Ii  drawn  bacli,  and  O  dear  1 

'What  a  beautifiil  sight ! 
Clari's  face  doth  appear 

Loolung  ont  at  the  night. 
And  Clati  doth  stand, 
With  the  lamp  in  her  hand, 

la  her  bedgown  of  white — 
Her  bair  nms  like  gold  on  her  ihonldei^  and  lilLi 
With  gleami  of  gold-shadow  her  tncki  and  her  fiilb, 
And  her  face  is  as  sweet  as  a  star,  and  below 
Her  toes  are  like  roie-budi  that  peep  among  snow. 

Bre.tthlen  with  wonder, 

Quiet  and  still. 
He  etonche*  under 

The  pots  onlhedU; 
Tlien  the  blind  closes  slow. 

And  the  vision  doth  fade. 


ButtI 


dfro 


On  the  blind  move*  the  shade-' 
There  I  ont  goes  the  tight, 

Wm  lifts  np  his  head, 
AH  is  darker  than  night. 

She  ft  creeping  to  bed, 
O  light  be  her  rest ! 
She  steals  into  her  nest, 

\mhout  a  beholder, 
And  the  bed,  tod  and  warm, 
Swens  op  round  her  form 

To  receive  and  enfold  her ! 


(The  wind  ii  inc 

But  the  rain  U  ceasing. 

And  blown  np  from  the  west 

Comes  the  moon  wan  and  htj^h. 
With  a  cloud  on  her  crcft, 

And  a  tear  in  her  eye. 
Distraught  and  opprest. 

She  drifts  wearily  bj  I] 

"  Heigho  I "  yawns  poor  Will — 
Still  croDch'd  down  on  the  sill — 
"  How  sleepy  I  feel  i 


Tlicre's  a  cranny  up  there  : 

To  let  in  the  fresh  air,— 
Here  goes !    In  I'll  steal  1 " 

So  said  .ind  so  done,  i 

And  he  enters  the  room,  | 

Wlicte  the  dainty-limb'd  one,  like  a  lily  In  bloom. 
Her  face  a  dim  brightness,  her  breath  a  perfume,  I 

Steeps  aoHly,     With  noiseless  inviiible  tread  1 1 

Tlie  wanderer  steals  to  the  side  of.the  bed  | 

Where  slie  lies,  O  how  fair  I  sosweet  and  so  warm. 
While  the  wliite  clothes  sink  totind  the  soft  mould  of    I 
her  fonn  ;  ,  j 

One  hand  props  her  check,  and  one  onespied  | ' 

Lies  rising  and  faUiag  upon  her  toFt  side. 
Will  floats  to  and  fro,  and  the  light  that  he  throws 
Just  lights  this  or  that  as  she  lies  in  repose,  i 

Leaving  all  tlie  rest  dark.     See!  be  hops  'mong  her 

And  shines  like  a  jewel; — then  leans  down  to  stare 
In  her  (ice, — and  his  ray  as  he  trembles  and  spies 
Just  flashes  against  the  white  lids  of  her  eyes ;  — 
While  her  bteath— O  her  breath  is  so  sweet  and  so 

wm  drinks  and  turns  diiiy— his  joy  is  divine. 

And  his  light   flashing  down  shows  the  red    lips 

To  free  the  deep  fragrance   that  steal*  from    her 
heart. 


Just  an  Inch  high, 

With  a  body  all  yellow 
A  bright  aimson  eye. 
And  limbs  all  awry. 

Stands  the  queer  little  fellow  1 
And  Clari's  sweet  month 

Just  a  little  a«under. 
Sweet  «itb  spiqp  torn  the  south, 

FiUs  his  spirit  with  wonder : 
Such  a  warm  little  month  ] 
Such  a  red  little  mouth  ! 
Tlie  thin  bud  above,  and  the  plump  blossom  under ! 
"  Heigho,  heart's  alive  t 

Here's  a  door,  here  111  t«*t !" 
And  he  takes  one  qtiick  dive, 

And  slips  into  her  brew. ! 
And  there  may  he  thrive 

Uke  a  bird  in  a  nest! 
And  Clari  turns  over 

And  flushes  and  lighs. 
Pushes  back  the  warm  cover. 

Half  opens  her  eyes, 
Then  sinking  again 

Warm,  langnld,  and  btigbt, 
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With  new  bliss  in  her  braia, 

Dreams — such  dreams — of  delight! 

She  tosses  and  tiims 
In  visions  divine ; 

For  witbiii  hei  WiSI  bants 
like  tlie  lamp  m  a  shrine ! 

.  .  .  And  cow  yoa've  the  lexKm  AU  Qui  it  g*]!. 
As  a  bird  on  the  bough  or  a  brooklet  it  pU^ ; 
And  DOW  you've  the  reason  why  Clan  ii  bright. 


Why  she  smiles  nil  the  day  and  is  clad  all  the  niekl: 
For  Ihe  light  having  entered  her  bosom  remain?. 
Darts  fire  to  her  glances  and  wannth  thro'  her  veins. 
Makes  her  tricksy  and  meny,  yet  full  of  the  powst 
Of  the  wind  and  Ibe  rain,  md  tlie  storm  and  llie 

Half  wise  in  the  ways  of  the  worid.  and  half  siniiile. 
As  sly  as  ■  kiss  is,  as  deep  as  a  dimple,— 
A  sparit  diat  singt  hke  a  bird  on  a  tree, — 
"  I  love  my  Urrt,  and  my  lo»c  lowes  toe  1" 

ROHEitT  buch.'.:;an. 


WHAT  I  DID   WITH  A  SHILLING. 


ONE  foggy  CTcning  at  the  ccamneDcement 
of  NoTcmber,  1871,  I  was  returning 
hurriedly  home,  when  passing  a  flaring  g^- 
shop  I  noticed  coining  out  of  it  a  labouring 
man  and  woman.  From  the  few  words  of 
conversatim  I  heard  passing  between  them, 
it  appeared  that  the  man,  after  receiving  his 
wages,  instead  of  going  directly  homewards, 
had  entered  a  public-house,  ajid  his  wife, 
having  fdund  him  in  it,  was  scolding  him 
severely  for  wasting  his  money  in  so  useless 
a.  manBcr.  The  husband,  who  appeared  half 
drunk,  endeavoured  to  exculpate  himself  to 
Ms  beuerlialf.  Titt  last  words  I  heard  him 
utter  befcite  he  and  his  wife  were  lost  in  the 
fog  wefe,  "Well,  come  now,  I've  only  spent 
a  shilling,  so  it's  not  much  loss — what  can  a 
fellow  do  wiA  a  shilling  ?" 

Fonbly  from  tbe  halMninkeo,  mock-dig- 
nified tone  he  toMfe  use  of  when  he  uttered 
the  words,  "  What  can  a  fellow  do  with  a 
shilling  ?"  they  renuined  persistently  on  my 
mind  dumig  the  evening,  snd  when  I  awoke 
the  next  morning  diey  were  still  fresh  in  my 
memoif.  On  taking  mf  aeu  Mt  the  break- 
fast-taUe  the  wends  a^m  oocamd  to  me, 
and  on  putting  the  qocstiaii  to  mfself,  I 
replied — "  I'll  tiy." 

I  opened  die  tcacaddy,  and  from  it  took, 
perhaps,  half  an  ounce  of  tea,  vriiich  I  placed 
in  the  teapot,  and,  having  poured  on  the  boil- 
ing watCT,  left  it  to  draw,  turning  over  tlie 
while  in  my  mind  the  history  and  adventures 
of  the  half  ounce  of  tea,  from  its  first  starting 
into  life  on  tbe  plantations  of  Assam  till  it 
came  into  my  possession,  and  the  cost  it 
had  intnined. 

I  began  by  watching  an  imaginary  cooUe 
plucking  the  leaf  in  a  tea  garden  some  twenty 
mites  from  Gowhatty,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince. It  occupied  the  coolie  but  a  few 
moments,  and  he  placed  it  in  a  basket  with 
some  other  leaves  he  had  collected.    When 


the  basket  was  filled  it  was  t^en  by  another 
coolie  to  the  tea-house,  where  each  separate 
petal  was  rolled  up  between  the  fingM^  of  an 
Assamese  woman,  and  then  placed  on  an 
iron  drying-stove.  There  it  was  kept  till  the 
drying  process  was  over,  and  then  it  was 
put  into  a  bag,  earned  to  the  elephant-cart, 
and  taken  to  Gowhatty.  Thwe  had  been 
some  heavy  rain,  and  die  journey  occupied 
two  days.  My  half<ounce  of  tea  was  then 
carried  to  the  paddng-house,  when  some 
Assamese  carpenters  had  prepared  a  chest 
lined  with  lead  for  it,  and  some  eigh^  pounds 
more  of  the  same  quality,  and  all  was  then 
carefully  soldered  down,  so  that  its  flavour 
and  fragrance  might  not  be  lost  during  its 
journey  to  Englaiid. 

The  tea  bai%  packed,  some  odMsr  coolies 
took  it  to  the  river-side  to  await  Ae  steamer 
which  was  to  any  it  down  the  Bnmapootra. 
to  Calcutta,  where  at  lei^th  it  anived  safely, 
having  sufiered  DO  damage  on  the  way. 

At  Calcutta  the  chest  ooDtaiaing  my  tea 
was  taken  on  shore,  and  placed  in  the 
dnrge  of  a  mcidiant,  and  after  having 
passed  thioi^  diffamt  fonnalities  and  been 
handled  by  many  men,  it  was  phK:ed  on 
boafd  a  ^p  bound  to  Englaitd  nd  Suez 
CanaL  On  landing  in  England  other  men 
were  entptoyed  to  nn^ip  the  chest,  and  it 
was  lodged  in  die  dock  warehouses.  After- 
wards it  was  scrid  at  a  public  anctioa  by  a  tea 
Ixoker  to  a  wholesale  grocer,  who,  having 
employed  one  of  his  clerks  to  pay  the  duty 
at  the  Custom-house,  stdd  it  to  a  retail 
tradesman,  who  in  his  turn  sold  it  to  my 
servant.  And  thus  my  half-ounce  of  tea  had 
assisted  in  procuring  the  means  of  existence 
and  superfluities  of  life  to  the  coolies  and  tea- 
packers  in  Assam,  the  sailors  on  the  steamer 
on  the  Bramapootra,  the  diflerent  agencies 
and  porters  at  Calcutta,  the  wages  of  the 
seamen  on  the  ship  which  brought  it  to 
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England,   the   profits  of  the    tea   brokers, 
wbolcsale  and  retail  grocers  in  London,  be- 
»de5  many  other  individuab,  and  was  at  length 
I  placed  in  my  teapot  at  the  small  cost  to  me 
,|  of  one  penny — the  tea  having  been  purchased 
'    of  the  grocer  at  three  shillings  a  pound. 
1 1      As  I  considered  the  tea  to  be  now  fully 
J  drawn,  I  proceeded  to  put  the  sugar  in  the 
I  cup.     How  much  sugar  shall  I  use  ?     As  I 
I  have  a  sweet  tooth  in  my  head,  say  an  ounce 
I  and  a  half  for  my  breakfast     This  sugar  was 
I  grown  in  the  West  Indies.     The  cane  was 
,  afteiwuds  cut  down,  placed  between  rollers, 
the  juice  extracted  from  it  and  evaporated  in 
I  boilers,  and  the  evapotation  being  completed, 
,  the  sugar  deposited  was  placed  in  hogsheads 
J  and  sent  to  Kingstown.   A  number  of  persons 
were  there  employed  to  place  it  in  the  hold  of 
\  the  shipi,  and  the  insuiance  was  paid  upon  it. 
'i  It  was  then  landed  in  London  and  sent  to 
the  docks,  many  hands  and  much  machineiy 
being  employed  in  doing  so.     From  the  docks 
'  it  WAS  taken  to  the  sugar  refiners,  where  it 
'  was  made  into  loaf  sugar,  and  afterwards  sold 
,  to  the  ret^I  tradesman,  who,  having  cut  it 
up  into  small  pieces,  it  was  bought  by  my. 
servant,  and  pkced  on  my  breakfast-table 
'  ready  for  use.    The  sugar  for  my  bieakjast 
had  contributed  to  pay  the  wages  of  the 
block  workmen  in  Jamaica  and  the  profits 
of  the  planter,  the  loss  by  weai  of  his  ma- 
chinery, and  die  wages  of  the  men  who  placed 
^  it  on  boaid  the  vessel    Then  there  were  the 
.  wages  of  the  sailors  on  its  journey  home,  the 
w^es  of  ^  dock  labourers,  the  prints  of  the 
sugar  refinei;  the  profits  of  the  retail  grocer 
who  sold  it  to  me,  and  many  other  agencies, 
till  at  length  it  was  placed  on  my  breakfast- 
table  at  a  cost  of  something  less  than  a  half- 
penny,   the   retail    price    being    sixpence  a 
,  pcnmd. 

The  milk  is  easily  accounted  for.    What- 
ever the  tanner's  cost  or  trouble  might  have 
been,  the  milkmaid   or  boy  or  man  who 
i  milked  the  cows  at  midnight  or  before  day- 
light in  the  moniing  so  that  it  might  be  ready 
'  for  my  breakfast,  and  the  man  who  brought 
'  it  to  my  house  in  the  morning,  certainly  all 
did  a  vast  amount  of  work  for  the  small  cost 
of  one  halfpenny.     But,  after  all,  it  sunk 
'  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the 
wonders  done  by  the  pennies  invested  in  the 
tea  and  sugar. 

And  now  what  else  have  I  to  account  for 

in  the  expenditure  of  my  shilling?     There 

^  are  two  hot  rolls  on  the  table.     I  am  some- 

I  what  undecided  whether  the  flour  they  were 

I  made  ftom  was  grown  in  England  or  the 

Western  States  of  America,  or  whether  it 


came  from  Odessa  or  some  port  in  tfie 
Baltic  Let  us  say  Odessa,  as  that  will  form 
about  an  average  distance.  The  corn  must 
have  been  grown  in  the  Russian  empire,  and 
sent  from  Odessa  to  England  by  steamer, 
where  it  passed  through  different  formalities, 
and  many  merchants'  and  tradesmen's  hands, 
till  the  flour  reached  my  baker.  Daring  the 
night  his  journeymen  were  employed  in  pre- 
paring the  dough,  so  that  the  rolls  might  be 
taken  from  the  oven  and  placed  hot  upon  my 
table  for  breakfast.  The  flotu  which  com- 
posed them  had  thus  in  its  due  proportion 
given  employment  to  the  &rmerj  and  his 
labourers  in  Russia,  the  merchants  and  their 
various  staSs  of  officials  and  porters  in 
Odessa,  contributed  to  the  shipowner's  profits, 
the  wages  of  the  crew  and  many  other  persons 
in  England,  including  the  baker  and  his  men, 
dll  at  last  it  was  placed  on  my  table  in  the 
shape  of  two  nice  hot  rolls  for  the  sum  of 
twopence. 

And  now  I  have  to  account  for  two  pats  of 
Brittany  butter,  I  leave  the  reader  to  imagine 
the  different  processes'  they  passed  through 
from  the  time  the  cows  were  milked  in  France 
till  the  pats  of  butter  were  placed  on  my 
breakfast-table.  The  cost,  perhaps,  of  the 
two  pats  of  butter  would  be  only  twopence, 
and  yet  the  labour  and  intelhgence  of  many 
scores  of  individuals  had  been  brought  into 
action  to  procure  it,  each  in  his  turn  re- 
ceiving some  benefit  from  the  small  sum 
my  servant  had  invested  for  me  tn  that 
delicacy. 

What  else  have  I  for  my  breakfast  ?  There 
is  a  box  of  remarkably  fine  sardines  open  on 
the  table,  and  a  dish  with  a  cover  over  it, 
from  which  escapes  a  certain  odour,  telling 
in  the  clearest  manner  that  a  Yarmouth 
bloater  ready  cooked  is  concealed  there 
from  my  sight.  I  did  not  want  more  than 
one  of  the  delicacies,  but,  as  I  had  yet  a 
considerable  balance  of  my  shilling  to  invest, 
I  took  from  the  tin  box  a  very  fine  sardine. 
The  fish  had  been  caught  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, then  taken  on  shore,  prepared  in  oil, 
and  placed  in  a  neatly-made  tin  box,  which 
was  filled  up  with  oil,  and  the  lid  soldered 
down.  It  was  then  sold  to  a  merchant,  who 
exported  it  to  London,  where  again  it  passed 
through  many  hands  prior  to  its  being  placed 
on  the  plate  before  me  j  while  1,  like  a  bene- 
ficent genii,  had  called  into  play  no  end  of 
industries  and  trades  for  the  small  charge  of 
one  halfpenny;  for  on  counting  the  contents 
of  the  box,  for  which  I  had  paid  one  shilling, 
I  found  in  it  twenty-four  fish. 

I  have  now  the  herring  to  account  for. 
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To  describe  the  various  processes  it  had 
gone  through  since  the  fisherman  had  ex- 
tracted it  from  his  net  till  it  was  cooked  and 
placed  on  my  table  would  occupy  too  much 
space.  Suffice  it  to  say,  if  the  herring  had 
not  called  into  action  so  many  agencies  as 
the  sardine,  benefits  had  accrued  from  it  to 
many  persons— so  many,  in  fact,  as  almost 
to  make  me  believe  that  in  eating  my  break- 
last,  surrounded  by  every  comfort,  and  thus 
judiciously  investing  my  shilling,  I  was  play- 
ing the  part  of  an  amiable  and  benevolent 
philanthropist,  well  deserving  the  gratitude 
of  my  species.  The  idea  how  much  humanity 
was  indebted  tome  formy  philanthropy  occu- 
pied my  thoughts  during  the  whole  of  my 
breakfast,  and  when  1  rose  from  the  table,  and 
Beatedmyselfinaneasychairbythefiretoenjoy 
my  newspaper,  I  did  so  with  that  calm,  placid 
feeling  which  we  all  expenence  after  having 
done  in  secret  a  meritorious  action.  But  a 
few  moments  afterwards  I  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  I  had  vastly  underrated  my  benevo- 
lent and  wonder-working  powers.  In  fact, 
the  investment  of  another  penny  of  my  shil- 
ling had  produced  marvels  a  thousand  times 
greater  than  all  the  other  sums  I  had  men- 
tioned put  together. 

1  had  taken  from  my  table  my  newspaper 
—the  naily  News.  Through  its  means  I 
had  obtained  copies  of  the  telegraphic  de- 
spatches which  arrived  in  the  course  of  the 
night  They  told  me  that  the  assassins  of 
Generals  Thomas  and  Lecomte  had  been  con- 
demned to  the  deatJi  which,  in  my  opinion, 
they  so  well  deserved,  and  that  several  others 
h|[d  been  pardoned  ;  also  another  telegraphic 
despatch  from  Lyoui>  tellirig  me  the  somewhat 
uninteresting  fact  that  the  Count  de  Chambord 
denies  the  rumour  of  his  intention  to  abdicate. 
Several  other  despatches  from  Paris  I  also 
receive  iminteresting  to  myself,  and  possibly 
so  to  the  reader.  From  Berlin  I  receive  a 
telegraphic  despatch  of  the  night  before, 
informing  me,  among  other  matters,  that  the 
Im^perial  chancellor  was  about  to  lay  a  final 
coinage  law  before  the  government  during 
next  session.  From  Rome  also  I  receive 
telegraphic  despatches  without  anything  par- 
ticularly interesting  in  them,  I  have  several 
also  from  Madrid  which  arrived  the  previous 
night,  the  most  interesting  among  them  noti- 
fying a  proposal  for  the  sale  of  Cuba.  And 
then  comes  another  despatch  from  Coblentz, 
informing  me  that  late  last  night  a  powder 
magazine  had  been  blown  up,  by  which  two 
or  three  persons  were  killed,  and  several 
wounded.  From  Washington  also  I  had  a  copy 
■•f  ft  telegraphic  despatch  telling  me  the  cotton 


crops  were  looking  better,  and  also  detailing 
the  state  of  the  New  York  money  market 
Then  follow  several  admirably  vrritten  notices 
and  reviewsof  different  books,  both  American 
and  English ;  letters  from  correspondents, 
more  or  less  interesting ;  and  several  cleverly 
written  leading  articles.  The  Court  Circular, 
among  other  matters,  gives  me  informa- 
tion that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Norman  Macleod 
preached  yesterday  before  her  Majesty  at 
BalmotaL  Then  I  have  all  Saturday's  police 
and  law  news,  and  as  much  other  well  written 
literary  matter  as  would  suffice  (in  quantity) 
to  fill  a  three-volume  novel.  And  all  this 
procured  by  the  veryjudicious  investment  of 
another  penny  from  my  shillmg. 

Among  other  matters  in  the  newspaper 
was  the  judgment  in  a  lawsuit  in  which  a 
favourite  niece  of  mine,  residing  in  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales,  was  interested.  I  imme- 
diately folded  up  the  paper,  and,  having 
directed  it  to  her,  I  invested  another  penny 
of  my  shilling  in  a  postage-stamp,  and  then 
forwarded  the  paper  to  the  ppst-office,  from 
whence,  through  divers  agencies,  it  will  be 
carried  fifteen  thousand  miles,  and  at  length 
be  placed  safely  in  my  niece's  hands.  Let 
me  see  now  how  my  account  stands : — 
Tea,  \d. ;  sugar,  \d. ;  milk,  id.  j  sardine,  id. ; 
bloater,  id.;  bread,  2d.-,  butter,  2d.;  paper,  id.; 
postage,  id.  j  total,  9J1/.  1 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  I  had  still  a 
balance  of  ajrf.  in  my  favour.  What  shall  I 
do  with  it  ?  Shall  I  give  it  in  charity,  or 
save  it,  or  put  it  to  the  cost  of  iny  next 
breakfast?  At  first  I  liked  the  idea  of  the 
charity  investment,  but  then  1  remembered 
the  persons  to  whom  I  might  give  it  would 
be  regular  whining  street  mendicants,  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  a  thousand 
of  whom  are  impostors,  and  thus  my 
alms  uiight  do  more  harm  than  good.  The 
idea  of  carrying  it  over  to  the  account  of 
my  next  morning's  breakfast  rather  pleased 
me  at  first,  from  an  economical  point  of  view. 
If  I  adopted  the  same  course  five  mornings 
consecutively,  on  the  sixth  I  might  obtain 
my  breakfast  gratuitously.  Still,  I  did  not 
feel  satisfied  with  the  arrangement  It  was 
selfish  to  throw  over  the  charity  portion  of 
the  question  in  so  unceremonious  a  manner, 
even  though  I  could  not  close  my  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  penny  almsgiving  was  a  very- 
injudicious  application  of  "  that  most  excellent 
gift"  And  then  the  idea  struck  me  whether 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  put  the  2id.  to 
such  a  profitable  use  as  should  not  only  pay 
me  a  great  deal  more  than  the  value  of  one 
breakfast,  but  return  me  sufficient  surplus  to 
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allow  me  to  give  a  sovereign  to  the  funds  of 
II  the  Scottish  Hospital  in  London,  where  I 

I  knew  it  would  be  judiciously  distributed.  I 
I'  determined  to  make  the  attempt.     I  invested 

II  another  halfpenny  of  my  shilling  in  a  postal 
.'  ord,  and  sent  by  it  a.  message  to  the  Editor 
[  of  this  periodica],  who,  as  the  JJaify  News 
jr  iofonned  me,  was  then  at  Balmoral,  asking  if 
'  he  would  allow  the  nairative  of  "  What  I  Did 

1  with  a  Shilling"  to  appear  in  the  columns 
I  <tfGooD  Words,  Having,  by  return  of  post, 
received  a  reply  in  the  affirmative,  I  sent  my 
servant  with  the  2d.  balance  still  remaining 
in  my  hand  to  a  stationer's,  telling  her  to 
bring  me  back  as  many  sheets  of  foolscap 
paper  as  she  could  get  for  the  money.  She 
retained  with  three,  and  I  then  occupied  the 
Dot  two  hours  in  writing  out  clearly  for  the 
press  the  manner  in  which  I  had  invested 
my  shilling, 

I  now  took  the  article  to  Good  Words 
Office,  and  shall  receive  for  it  as  much  as 
will,  in  all  pnobabihty,  supply  me  for  a  hun- 
dred days  with  sufhdent  funds  fix  similar 
tfcak&sts  to  the  one  I  have  partaken  of  this 


morning,  one  hundred  copies  of  the  Dedly 
News,  giving  me  every  morning  the  latest 
intelligence,  including,  when  the  House  sits, 
volununous  parliamentary  reports,  collected 
by  gentlemen  of  high  education,  brought  to 
the  printing  office  perhaps  at  one  A.M.  aftei 
each  debate  had  taken  place,  then  set  np  in 
type,  printed,  and  placed  on  my  breakfast 
table,  still  damp  from  the  press.  After  having 
read  each  paper  I  shall  forward  it  to  my  niece 
in  Sydney,  a  distance  of  15,000  miles,  making 
a  continuous  distance  for  the  whole  hundred 
papers  carried  of  not  less  than  1,500,000  miles, 
or  in  other  words  more  than  fifiy  times  the 
circumference  of  the  world,  while  the  surplus 
expended  in  paper,  and  omitting  the  sardine 
at  breakfast,  will  afford  me  a  balance  over 
equal  to  the  sum  I  propose  sending  to  the 
Scottish  Hospital. 

And  now,  gentle  reader,  teli  me  candidly 
if  truth  is  not  often  stranger  than  fiction  ?  If 
you  do  not  agree  with  me,  then  tell  me  any 
fairy  tale  you  ever  read  which  contained  any- 
thing more  wonderful  than  "  What  I  Did  wiUi 

-  r.L_.i: — n  WILUAM   GILBERT. 
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A  SHORT  paper  upon  Tendrils  and  Climb- 
ing Plants  was  published  by  Mr.  Darwin 
some  years  ago  in  a  scientific  periodical  which 
comes  into  the  hands  of  few  but  scientific 
men,  and  is  now  out  of  print  It  is  a  perfect 
model  of  accurate  and  delicate  observation, 
and  the  help  to  be  derived  &om  it  towards 
the  enjoyment  of  what  ve  ought  to  see  around 
us  is  so  great,  that  a  sketch  of  its  contents  is 
here  attempted,  in  order  that  a  more  general 
public  may  share  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Darwin's 
teaching  as  to  the  manner  in  which  nature 
should  be  watched  and  questioned. 

It  is  a  proof  of  how  dull  and  unobservant 
we  most  of  us  are,  that  such  beautiful  contri- 
vances should  so  long  have  passed  unnoticed. 
The  absence  of  intelligent  perception  among 
moi  in  general  must  indeed  be  great  when 
these  simple  observations  of  objects  which 
are  before  ns  all  were  never  made  until  a  Ger- 
man botanist,  M.  Hugo  Mohl,  wrote  a  paper 
upon  the  revolving  motion  in  tendril-bearing 
plants  in  1827.  This  was  followed  by  two 
memoinin  1843  by  a  Frenchman,  M.  Du- 
Qochet,  while  the  great  circle  of  cosmopolitan 
V3tsax  is  carri^  on  by  the  American 
^.  Asa  Gray,  and  finally  b^  the  Englishman 


"  Stonk  Edge." 
who  has  thus  methodised  and  interpreted  the 
whole  subject 

Plants  mount  and  cling  b^  four  different 
methods.  Firstly,  those  which  twine  theit 
whole  bodies  round  a  support,  like  the  Hop, 
the  Honeysuckle,  and  Wistaria ;  next  Abse 
which  hang  on  by  their  leaves,  like  the  Cle- 
matis ;  thirdly,  the  "  real  tendril-bearers,"  as 
the  Passion-flower;  and,  lastly,  the  Hook  and 
Root  Climbers. 

These  all  have  the  most  determined  likes 
and  dislikes,  and  will  only  do  exactly  as  they 
please,  when  they  please.  For  instance,  one 
particularly  diunt^  Australian  plant  refused 
to  ding  to  the  thm  or  thick  sticks,  branched 
twigs,  or  stretched  strings  supplied  to  it  by 
Mr.  Darwin,  but  hung  out  its  long  arms 
helplessly  in  the  air,  until  at  length  a  pot  with 
a  second  set  of  uprights  having  been  placed 
alongside,  it  found  what  it  wanted,  i.e.,  a 
number  of  little  parallel  posts,  when  it  imme- 
diately travelled  laterally  backwards  and  for- 
wards between  them  quite  happily,  with  a 
sort  of  weaving  process,  sometimes  embracing 
several  supports  at  once,  such  as  its  parents 
had  been  accustomed  to  in  the  thick  scrub  at 
home. 
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Some  of  the  Bignonias  are  wonderfully 
clever  in  their  ways.  One  of  them  ascends 
an  upright  smooth  stick  by  spirally  twioiog 
round  it,  and  "  seizing  it  alternately  by  two 
tendrils,  like  a  sailoi  pulling  himself  up  by  a 
rope  hand  over  hand."  Another  of  the  family 
is  "the  most  efficient  climber"  which  Mr. 
Darwin  knows,  "and  could  probably  ascend  a 
polished  stem   incessantly  tossed  by  heavy 

The  tastes  and  distastes  of  the  Virginian 
Creeper  are  especially  strong.  It  does  not 
approve  of  sticks  or  boughs,  but  when  it 
meets  with  a  flat  wall,  or  even  a  smooth  board, 
it  turns  all  its  tendrils,  which  bear  a  number 
of  branches  on  each  stem  like  fingers,  to- 
wards it,  and  spreading  them  widely  apart, 
brings  their  hooked  tips  into  close  contact 
with  the  surface.  The  curved  ends  then 
swell,  become  bright  red,  and  form  neat  little 
cushions — like  those  of  the  feet  of  a  fly — which 
adhere  so  tightly  that  even  afler  the  plant  is 
dead  they  may  be  found  still  sticking  fast  to 
their  places.  A  strata  of  two  pounds  has  been 
borne  by  the  single  branchlet  of  a  dead  tendril 
estimated  to  have  been  nearly  ten  years  ex- 
posed to  the  weather. 

Tendrils  have  a  curious  tendency  to  turn 
away  from  the  light  In  one  instance  Mr. 
Darwin  placed  a  plant  of  Bignonia — with  six 
tendrils  pointing  different  ways — in  a  box, 
with  one  side  open  to  the  light,  set  obliquely : 
in  two  daj^  all  six  were  turned,  with  unerring 
accuracy,  to  the  darkest  comer,  though  to  do 
this  each  had  to  bend  in  a  different  manner. 
Their  habit  of  inserting  their  tips  into  all  the 
little  dark  holes  and  crevices  they  can  find,  by 
which  they  assist  their  chief  to  ascend,  is  per- 
haps owing  to  this  taste  for  .darkness.  In 
some  cases  they  have  been  seen  to  ny  a  small 
fissure,  and  when  for  some  reason  it  does 
not  suit  their  taste,  to  withdraw  their 
little  noses  again,  and  choose  viother  more 
convenient,  after  a  manner  which  in  an 
animal  would  be  called  instinct.  Indeed  it 
is  .most  difficult  to  define  the  limits  either  of 
iatelligence  or  modon — both  of  which  wc  are 
apt  to  confine  to  animals — when  we  find  that 
the  young  shoots  of  Spiral  Twiners,  and  in- 
deed of  many  other  climbers,  have  an  extra- 
ordinary revolving  motion  in  search  of  a 
support.  Some  of  these  move  in.  a  course 
with  the.  sun,  or  the  hands  of  a  ck>ck, /.r., 
from  left  to  right ;  but  a  still  larger  number 
revolve  in  an  opposite  direction.  To  take 
very  common  instances  :  the  Hop  turns  wi^ 
the  sun's  course,  the  garden  Pea  against  it 
In  the  case  of  one  revolving  tendril  which 
ftlr.  Darwin  watched  attentively,  he  says,  "  it 


travelled  so  rapidly  that  it  could  be  distinctly 
seen  moving,  like  the  hands  of  a  gigantic 
clock."  The  tip  of  the  shoot,  thirty-one 
inches  long,  upon  another  plant  standing  in  a 
pot  on  the  study  table  of  this  indefatigable 
observer,  revolved  in  a  course  opposed  to  the 
sun,  making  a  circle  of  above  five  feet  in 
diameter,  and  sixteen  in  circumference, 
in  a  time  varying  from  five  hours  and  a 
quarter  to  six  hours  and  three  quarters, 
so  that  it  travelled  at  the  rate  of  thirty-two  to 
thirty-three  inches  in  the  hour.  "It  was  an 
interesting  spectacle  to  watch  this  long  shoot, 
sweeping  night  and  day  this  grand  circle  in 
seardi  of  some  object  round  which  to  twine." 
If  the  tendrils  can  catch  nothing  they  con- 
tract into  a  close  spire,  or  sometimes  turn 
round  and  hook  themselves  on  to  the  stem 
behind,  serving  thus   to  strengthen  it     A 


tendril  begins  by  being  long  and  straight, 
irith  an  extremely  sensitive  end,  irtiich  has  a 
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I  natural  tendency  to  cuil  round  a  support, 
I  lite  the  tail  of  3  monkey.  As  soon  as  U  has 
secured  its  hold  it  begins  to  contract  spirally, 
and  the  consequence  of  being  tied  at  both 
ends  (as  may  be  seen  by  twisting  a  string 
thos  fastened)  is  that  the  ^lires  turn  in  con- 
trary directions,  with  a  short  str^ught  portion 
'  betwectL  The  two  sets  are  the  same  in 
'  number  (whether  consisting  of  over  thirty 
or  only  four  turns),  though  often  distributed 
differently.  Here,  for  instance  (fig.  i),  in  the 
caught  tendril  of  a  Passion-flower,  are  hve  in 
oae  direction,  then  seven  on  the  opposite 
tack,  and  the  addition  made  even  by  the 
remaining  two  required  to  complete  the  sum 
being  added  by  themselves  at  the  end  where 
it  hi  taken  hold.  There  is  an  odd  number 
only  appaiently  while  the  plant  is  preparing 
to  add  a  twist  to  the  lacking  account,  whic£ 
is  done  as  soon  it  has  the  means. 

The  extreme  elasticity  of  this  fipedes  of 
support  enables  plants  of  a  most  delicate 
structure  to  brave  a  violent  storm.     "  I  have 
gone  out,"  says  Mr.  Darwin,  "  to  watch  the 
I  BiyonyoQ  an  exposed  hedge,  as  the  branches 
were  tossed  to  and  fro  bythe  wind.    Unless 
the  tendrils  had  been  excessively  elastic  they 
vould  have  been  torn  off,  and  the   plant 
'  thrown  prostrate.     As  it  was,  the  Bryony 
!  safely  rode  out  the  gale,  like  a  ship  with  two 
anchors  dowo ,  and  with  a  long  range  of  cable 
'  ahead  to  serve  as  a  spring  as  she  surges  to 
the  storm."    He  might  even  have  added  that 
'  it  has  the  advantage  of  the  new  chain  over 
the  old  hemp  cables,  the  spires  ansiyering  to 
j  the  relief  given  by  the  links  of  the  chain, 
I     A  very  perfect  specimen  of  tendril  is  that 
.  of  the  Coboea;  it  is   much   branched,  and 
I  each  tiny  finger  is  terminated  by  a  minute 
i  hook,  hard,   transparent,  sharp  as  a  needle. 
,  "On  an  eleven-inch  tendril  I  counted  nihety- 
I  four   of  these    beautifully  constructed  Uttle 
hooks."   Every  part  of  every  branch  is  highly 
sensitive,   and  the  tendrils   catch  hold  with 
peculiar  readiness.  AH  its  operations,  too,  are 
conducted    with   unusual   rapidity,   and  are 
1  therefore  particularly  well  fitted  for  observa- 
tion.  A  tendril,  for  mstance, revolved  only  for 
thirty-six  hours  after  the  time  when  it  first  be- 
came sensitive,  but  during  that  period  made  at 
least  twenty-seven  revolutions.   The  "perfect 
manner  in  which  the  branches  arrange  them- 
selves  when  they  have   caught  a  support, 
1  creeping  like  rootlets  into  crevices,  is  quite  a 
'  pret^  sight,"  and  one  which  is  the  more  easy 
to :  :udy  as  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  branchlets 
an-  angular  and  green,  and  the  lower  sides 
a.  rounded  and  purple,    'j'he  wind  will  often 
I   ts.ist  these  extremely  flexible  tendriU  to  seize 


a  distant  twig,  which  it  could  not  have  reached 
by  its  revolving  movement. 

The  provident  Vine  puts  forth  a  stioag 
tendril  just  under  its  flower  (fig.  2} — although 
this  is  of  course  quite  light,  and  stands  upright 
— ^in  order  to  be  ready  to  support  the  cluster 
of  grapes  when  it  comes,  which  it  knows  will 


hang  Gown,  and  be  too  heavy  for  the  stalk 
alone.  This  looking  forward  and  makmg 
provision  for  future  wants  is  very  curious. 

The  Leaf  Climber,  such  as  that  of  the 
Clematis  (fig.  3},  is  very  pretty  and  efficient, 
the  leaf  stalk  curling  round  its  support  and 
doing  duty  as  tendril 


A  variety  developed  from  the  stalk  of  a  com- 
posite leaf  like  the  Lathyrus,  or  Everlasting 
Pea,  seems  to  form  a  connecting  link  between 
the  two  classes  of  tendrils  proper  and  leaf 
climbers.  And  the  Maurandea  (fig.  4)  shows 
a  curious  variety  where  the  footstalk  of  the  | 
flower  has  a  twining  grasping  power. 

Lastly  come  the  Hook  Chmbers,  such  as 
the  Rose,  the  least  efticient  of  all,  only  fit  to 
mount  amongst  tangled  nusses  of  vegetation, 
and  the  n^ct  lowest  In  dignity,  the  Ivy,  which 
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cannot  pass  from  branch  to  branch,  and  must 
creep  along  continuous  surfaces,  as  its  root- 
lets will  only  adhere  by  long-contiuued  and 


close  contact  with  a  steady  support ;  but 
which  has  the  inteUigence  (o  change  the 
form  of  its  leaves  and  shoots,  and  omit  the 
rootlets  upon  them,  when  it  has  reached  the 
top  of  the  wait  or  tree,  and  there  is  no  longer 
any  use  for  these  in  climbing  further. 

The  whole  question  of  the  power  of  motion 
in  living  things  is  extremely  curious.  It  cannot 
be  said  to  belong  exclusively  to  animals,  since, 
when  it  is  necessary  for  the  well-beingof  plants, 
they  are  capable  of  acquiring  a  certain  amount 
of  it.  As,  however,  their  food  is  brought  to 
them  by  the  wind  and  rain,  and  by  the 
ground  to  which  they  are  fastened,  their 
wants,  in  the  general  way,  are  limited.  The 
spontaneous  revolving  motion  first  described 
is  the  most  interesting  of  all,  because  it  is 
continuous,  and  seems  to  depend  upon  no 
outward  stimulus,  but  is  contingent  upon  the 
youtli  of  the  part  and  upon  its  vigorous  health. 
There  are  other  movements,  however,  such 
as  that  of  the  pistil  and  stamens  at  a  par- 
ticular period  of  plant  life — and  the  period- 
ical closing  and  opening  of  petals,  which 
takes  place  with  the  presence  and  absence  of 
light— as  when 

"  A  d&in  iriiiuA  leavei  tpnad. 
bbuU  >b<sn  TiUD  gon  to  bed." 

The  manner  also  in  which  tendrils  can  change 
their  direction  when  this  is  fpund  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  plant  to  which  they  belong,  is 
truly  wonderful,  turning  sometimes  upwards 
to  grasp  a  support  above,  sometimes  down- 
wards to  serve  as  grapnels,  sometimes  divid- 
ing their  forces,  and  crawling  as  it  were  over 
a  surface  to  fix  their  claws  into  the  holes 
which  are  most  hkely  to  be  of  use  in  assisting 
the  shoots  to  ascend.  "Some  of  the  most 
perfect  tendril  bearers  rise  high  in  the  scale 
of  organisation."  They  may  be  seen  putting 
out  their  tendrils  ready  for  action  like  the 
tentaculs  of  a  polypus — bending  to  and  firom 
the  light,  or  not  in  the  least  attending  to  it, 
as  is  most  advantageous  to  the  welfare  of  the 


plant,  their  master— during  several  days  the 
intern  odes  or  tendrils,  or  both,  sponta- 
neously revolve  with  a  steady  motion  till 
they  strike  an  object,  when  the  tendrils  upon 
them  grasp  it  firmly — in  the  course  of  some 
hours  these  contract  into  a  spire,  dragging  up 
the  stem,  and  forming  an  excellent  spring. 
When  the  work  required  is  done  all  move- 
ment ceases,  the  tissues  of  (he  tendrils  be- 
come wonderfully  strong  and  durable ;  they 
liave  finished  their  task  in  the  most  admirable, 
one  might  say  intelligent,  manner. 

Indeed  there  is  something  almost  ludi- 
crously human  in  some  of  the  descriptions. 
"  A  tendril  which  has  not  become  attached 
to  any  body,  shrinks  to  a  fine  thread,  and 
drops  off,"  or  else  hardens  into  "  a  useless  self- 
involved  spire,"  Such  people,  attached  to 
no  body  or  thing,  and  widierLng  mentally  and 
morally,  or  becoming  "useless  fine  self-in- 
volved spires,"  are  only  too  common  in  every- 
body's acquaintance.  In  another  place  it  is 
said  "  that  the  gain  in  strength  and  durability 
in  a  tendril  after  its  attachment  is  something 
wonderful,"  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  "  increase  in  strength  "  and  worth  of  a 
character  which  has  become  strongly  "at- 
tached" to  a  proper  "object"  is  astonishing. 

One  great  chann  of  these  investigations  is 
that  the^  may  be  carried  out  almost  anywhere. 
There  is  no  better  specimen  of  the  revolu- 
tions both  of  the  intemodes  of  stems  and  of 
tendrils  than  in  the  common  Pea,  which  was, 
indeed,  studied  most  accurately  by  Dutrochet. 
who  gives  an  elaborate  diagram  of  its  elliptical 
motions. 

In  the  most  ordinary  garden,  where  a  row 
of  Peas  or  of  French  Beans  is  to  be  found, 
and  where  the  Ivy  and  Honey-suckle  cover 
the  walls — in  the  most  uninteresting  country 
walk,  where,  at  least,  the  Bryony,  Travel- 
ler's Joy,  and  Wild  Rose  may  be  found  in 
the  hedges — on  the  window-sill  of  a  dark  little 
town  house,  from  which  a  Cobcea  or  Con- 
volvulus maybe  trained,  or  in  the  backyard, 
where  a  few  pots  of  Nasturtium,  Cucumber,  j 
or  Hop  are  kept,  it  will  be  found  possible  to  ■ 
observe  and  enjoy  these  exquisite  contrivances 
towards  an  end.  But  how  feSv  of  us  trouble  ■ 
ourselves  to  see  what  is  before  our  eyes,  or  to 
understand  what  is  going  on  under  our  ^'cry 

To  help  the  many,  before  whom  these  and 
similar  delicate  operations  of  nature  are  diiis 
going  on  unnoticed — to  look  out  for  aninterest 
so  pleasant  and  so  easily  attainable — to  teach 
us  what  to  observe,  and  how  to  look  at  it. 
these  observations  of  Mr.  Darwin^  afe  indeed  | 
invaluable.  ' '"'  'AjOQglC 
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I  T  STOOD  in  an  ancient  garden 
]!  *■  With  high  red  walls  around ; 
'  Ova  them  gray  and  green  lichens 
,|     la  shadowy  arabesque  wound. 


i'  The  topmost  climbing  blossoms 

i     On  fields  kine-haunted  looked  out ; 

1,  But  within  were  shelter  and  shadow, 

I      And  daintiest  odours  about. 

j|  There  were  alleys  and  lurking  arbours — 

|i      Deep  glooms  into  which  to  dive  j 

'  TTie  lawns  were  as  soft  as  fleeces — 

l|     Of  daisies  I  counted  but  five. 

Tlie  sun-dial  was  so  aged 
i'     It  had  gathered  a  thoughtful  grace ; 

I  And  the  round  about  of  die  shadow 

I I  Seemed  to  have  furroved  its  face. 
I   The  flowers  were  all  of  the  oldest 

'      That  ever  in  garden  sprung ; 
Red,  and  b)ood-rcd,  and  dark  purple. 

The  rose-lamps  flaming  hung. 
Along  the  borders  fringe 

With  broad  thick  ec^es  of  box, 
Stood  foxgloves  and  gotgeous  poppies, 

And  great-eyed  hoUyhocks. 
There  were  junipera  trimmed  into  castles. 

And  ash-trees  bowed  into  tents ; 
For  the  garden,  though  ancient  and  pensive, 

Still  wore  quaint  ornaments. 
It  was  all  so  sUtely  fantastic, 

Its  old  wind  hardly  would  stir : 
I   Young  Spring,  when  she  merrily  entered, 
'I      Must  feel  it  no  place  for  her. 


1 1  I  stood  in  the  summer  morning 
,       Under  a  cavernous  yew ; 

The  sun  was  gently  clunbing, 
i      And  the  scents  rose  after  the  dew. 

I  saw  the  wise  old  mansion, 
Ij      like  a  cow  In  the  noonday-heat, 
Stand  in  a  lake  of  shadows 
That  rippled  about  its  feet. 
I  Its  windows  were  oriel  and  latticed, 
I       Lowly  and  wide  and  f^ur ; 
And  its  chimneys  like  clustered  pillars 
Stood  up  in  the  thin  blue  air. 
'i  White  doves,  like  the  thoughts  of  a  lady, 
I      Hatmted  it  in  and  out ; 
[.  With  a.  train  of  green  and  blue  comets, 
The  peacock  went  marching  about. 


The  birds  in  the  trees  were  singing 

A  song  as  old  as  the  world, 
Of  love  and  green  leaves  and  suusbiiic. 

And  winter  folded  and  furled. 
They  sang  that  never  was  sadness 

But  it  melted  and  passed  away ; 
They  sang  that  never  was  darkness 

But  inxame  the  cdnquering  day. 
And  I  knew  that  a.  maiden  somewhere. 

In  a  sober  sunlit  ^loom, 
In  a  nimbus  of  shinmg  garments, 

An  aureole  of  white-browed  bloom. 
Looked  out  on  the  garden  dreamy. 

And  knew  not  that  it  was  old  ; 
Looked  past  the  grey  and  the  sombre. 

And  saw  but  the  green  and  the  gold. 


I  stood  in  the  gathering  twilight. 

In  a  gently  blowbg  wind ; 
And  the  house  looked  half  uneasy, 

LJke  one  that  was  left  behind. 
The  i-oses  had  lost  their  redness. 

And  cold  the  grass  had  grown ; 
At  roost  were  the  pigeons  and  peacock. 

And  the  dial  was  dead  gray  stone. 
The  world  by  the  gathering  twilight 

In  a  gauzy  dusk  was  clad  ; 
It  went  in  through  my  eyes  to  my  spirit. 

And  made  me  a  little  sad. 
Grew  and  gathered  the  twilight, 

And  filled  my  heart  and  brain  ; 
The  sadness  grew  more  than  sadness. 

And  turned  to  a  gentle  pain. 
Browned  and  brooded  the  twilight, 

And  sank  down  through  the  calm. 
Till  it  seemed  for  some  human  sorrows 

There  could  not  be  any  balm. 


Then  I  knew  that  up  a  staircase. 

Which  untrod  will  yet  creak  and  shake. 

Deep  in  a  distant  chamber, 
A  ghost  was  coming  awake. 

In  the  growing  darkness  growing — 

Growing  till  her  eyes,  appear, 
Like  spots  of  a  deeper  twilight. 

But  more  transparent  clear — 
Thin  as  hot  air  up-trerabling, 

Thin  as  sun-molten  crape. 
The  deepening  shadow  of  something 

Taketh  a  certain  shape ; 
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A  shape  whose  hands  are  unlifted 

To  throw  back  her  blinding  hair ; 
A  shape  whose  bosom  is  heaving. 

But  draws  not  in  the  air. 
And  I  know,  fay  what  time  the  moonlight 

On  her  nest  of  shadows  will  sit, 
Out  on  the  dim  lawn  ghding 

That  shadow  of  shadows  will  6it, 


The  moon  is  dreaming  upward 

From  a  sea  of  cloud  and  gleam  ; 
She  looks  as  if  she  had  seen  us 

Never  but  in  a  dream. 
Doivn  that  stair  I  know  she  is  coming, 

Bare-footed,  lifting  her  train  ; 
It  creaks  not — she  hears  it  creaJdag. 

For  the  sound  is  in  her  brain. 
Out  at  some  side-door  she's  cominc;, 

With  a  timid  glance  right  and  left ; 
Her  look  is  hopeless  yet  eager, 

The  look  of  a  heart  bereft. 
i   Across  the  lawn  she  is  flitting. 

Her  eddjfing  robe  in  the  wind. 
Her  fair  feet  bending  the  grasses, 

Her  hair  half-lifted  behind. 


Shall  I  stay  to  look  on  her  nearer? 

Would  she  start  and  vanish  aw-j 
Oh,  no !  she  will  never  see  me, 

If  I  stand  as  near  as  I  may. 
It  is  not  this  wind  she  is  feeling. 

Not  this  cool  grass  below ; 


Tis  the  wind  and  the  grass  of  an  evening 

A  hundred  years  ago. 
She  sees  no  roses  darkling, 

No  stately  hollyhocks  dim  ; 
She  is  only  ihinkmg  and  dreaming 

Of  the  garden,  the  night,  and  him :  _ 
Of  the  unlit  windows  behind  her, 

Of  the  timeless  dial-stone. 
Of  the  trees,  and  the  moon,  and  the  s;-.ai'ows, 

A  hundred  years  agone. 
Tis  a  night  for  all  ghostly  lovers 

To  haunt  the  best-loved  spot : 
Is  he  come  in  his  dreams  to  this  garden  ? 

I  gaze,  but  I  see  him  not 


I  will  not  look  on  her  nearer — 

My  heart  would  be  torn  in  twain ; 
f'rom  mine  eyes  the  garden  would  vanish 

In  the  falling  of  their  run. 
I  will  not  look  on  a  sorrow 

That  darkens  into  despair  ; 
On  the  surge  Of  a  heart  that  cannot — 

Yet  cannot  cease  to  bear. 
My  soul  to  hers  would  be  calling — 

She  would  hear  no  word  it  said  j 
If  I  cried  aloud  in  the  stillness. 

She  would  never  tum  her  head. 

She  is  dreaming  the  sky  above  her. 
She  is  dreaming  the  earth  below : 

For  this  night  she  lost  her  Ibver 
A  hundred  years  ago. 

GEORC£  HAC  DONALD. 


THE  RATHA  JATRA  OF  SERAMPORE. 


AMID  a  multitude  of  minor  holidays  of 
more  or  less  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
different  sects,  there  are  t^vo  great  festivals 
that  stand  forth  as  the  red-letter  seasons  of 
the  Bengalee  calendar.  The  first  is  the 
Doorga  Poojah,  or  festival  of  the  goddess 
Doorga,  the  daughter  of  Himalaya,  who  re- 
lieved Earth  from  the  oppression  of  giants. 
This  to  the  Bengalee  is  a  season  hallowed  by 
the  teuderest  associations,  for  it  is  the  time 
when  the  scattered  members  of  a  family  meet 
under  the  parental  roof  and  unite  together  in 
celebrating  the  stately  rites  of  tlieir  ancient 
religion.  The  Englishman,  too,  is  under 
greater  obligations  to  Doorga  than  to  any 
saint  in  the  Christian  catalogue  so  far  as 
holidays  are  concerned  ;  for  the  man  thinks 
his  lines  very  hard  indeed  who  cannot  spare 
a,  fortnight  for  recreation  when  the  Doorga  :  famine ;  and  of  the  obscene  and  odious  riles 


Poojah  comes  round  intheendof  Septemlier 
or  the  beginning  of  October.  Second  in  im- 
portance to  the  festival  of  Doorga  only,  is 

the  Ratha  Jaira,  held  in  honour  of  Jaganatha, 
"the  Lord  of  the  World,"  who,  under  the 
designation  of  "Juggernaut,'"  has  obtained 
an  evil  notoriety  with  the  British  public. 
How  opposite  are  the  ideas  suggested  to  the 
two  races  by  the  name !  The  mention  ol 
Jaganalha  calls  up  in  our  minds  a  gloomy 
picture  of  myriads  of  victims  that  have  lieen 
mangled  beneath  the  huge  wheels  of  his  pon- 
derous car,;  of  the  corpse-strewn  coast  of 
Pooree,  black  with  dogs,  jackals,  and  vul- 
tures, preying  upon  the  carcases  of  deludi'ji 
devotees;  of  the  high  roads  to  Jaganalha's 
temples,  marked  by  the  bodies  of  pilgriios 
ho  have  succumbed  to  fatigue,  disease,  or 
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that  were  wont  to  characterise  his  worship. 
To  the  Hindoo  the  feast  of  Jaganatha  is  an 
occasion  of  reckless  jollity;  and  he  looks 
forward  to  it  with  much  the  same  mixture  of 
iievout  and  jocular  feelings  that  the  Irish 
peasant  has  for  a  "  pattern "  day,  or  the 
Italian  contadino  for  a  "festa"  of  the  Church. 
It  would  not  perhaps  be  far  wrong  to  say 
that  the  Doorga  Poojah  and  the  Ratha  Jatra 
are  respectively  to  the  mass  of  Hindoos  what 
Christmas  and  Mayday  were  to  our  English 
forefathers  two  hundred  years  ago. 

About  the  beginning  of  June,  or  to  speak 
more  strictly,  at  the  full  moon  of  the  month 
Jaiskika,  according  to  the  Bengalee  almanack, 
crowds  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  Hin- 
doos may  be  seen  crossing  from  Calcutta  to 
Ihe  railway  station  at  Howrah,  on  the  "  Surrey 
side"  of  the  Hooghly;  whils  the  river  is 
crowded  with  boats,  all  beating  their  way  up 
the  stream,  and  all  bound  for  the  good  town 
of  Serarapore.  Inside  the  station  terrible 
confusion  reigns.  One  can  hardly  pass  along 
t!ie  platform  for  the  hundreds  of  natives  that 
lie  and  squat  upon  the  stone  pavement. 
Many  of  them  are  asleep,  for  they  may  have 
come  a  three  or  four  days'  journey,  from 
Dacca  and  the  swampy  villages  of  Eastern 
Bengal,  from  the  scattered  townships  of  the 
Twenty-four  Pergunnahs,  and  from  Midnapore 
and  the  Orissa  border.  These  pilgrims  be- 
long generally  to  the  lower  classes  :  th^y  are 
small  farmers,  or  artisans,  or  common  la- 
bourers perhaps,  who,  having  scraped  to- 
gether a  few  rupees,  take  a  trij)  to  Jaganatha's 
shrine  for  their  soul's  weaL  They  are  lightly 
dressed,  some  having  no  other  garment  than 
the  dhgti,  or  waist-cloth,  fasteued  round  their 
loins.  Those  of  better  condition  sport  a 
cloak,  or  chaddar,  of  fine  cotton  or  muslin, 
thrown  loosely  over  the  shoulders;  it  had 
been  white  when  they  started  from  home, 
but  the  journey  has  now  changed  it  to  a 
dusty  tint  They  all  have  a  hookha,  or  water- 
pipe,  with  perhaps  a  napkinful  of  parched 
rice,  and  their  little  stock  of  money  knit  into 
a  comer  of  their  waist-cloth.  There  is  also  a 
goodly  sprinkling  of  female  pilgrims,  from  the 
^reyhaired  grandmother  to  the  little  girl  of 
seven  or  eight,  who  has  never  left  her  home 
befiH-e,  and  who  looks  round  with  a  timid, 
curious  stare  at  the  busy  world  about  her. 
Itie  women  generally  keep  well  in  the  rear 
of  their  mate  protectors,  and  shroud  them- 
selves from  public  gaze  within  their  saru^  as 
the  single  loose  garment  of  the  Bengalee 
female  is  termed. 

But  the  crowd  is  not  wholly  vulgar.  Here 
comes  3  Calcutta  Baboo,  dad  in  a  semi- 


oriental,  semi-European  costume,  jerking  his 
patent  leather  boots  as  jauntily  as  an  English 
cavalry  officerwould  clank  his  spurs.  At  his 
heels  follows  a  train  of  poor  relations  and 
dependents,  showing  every  variety  of  dress, 
from  the  gold-embroidered  gown  to  the 
scanty  cotton  waist-cloth.  Like  the  High- 
land chieftain,  the  Bengalee  Baboo  never 
goes  abroad  upon  an  occasion  of  cere- 
mony without  a  "  tail,"  the  dimensions  of 
which  announce  the  position  that  he  claims 
to  hold  in  society.  It  was  Mr.  Thackeray,  I 
think,  who  said  that  there  is  no  Irish  gentle- 
man so  poor  but  thai  he  has  a  still  poorer 
friend  to  run  his  errands.  So  it  is  with  the 
Bengalee :  he  never  sets  ou^  to  visit  a  supe- 
rior without  a  companion  a  degree  or  two 
more  ragged  than  himself  to  enhance  his  im- 
portance. Next  there  presses  through  the 
crowd  a  tall  Brahmb,  whose  simple  white 
garment  and  sacred  cord  procure  him  more 
worship  than  all  the  Baboo's  braveries.  It 
seems  strange  to  our  ideas  that  this  spare 
old  man,  all  whose  belongings,  except  his 
cow  and  mud  cabin,  are  on  his  back  or  in 
his  hand,  should  trace  an  undoubted  descent 
to  a  period  before  Hengist  and  Horsa  had 
dreamed  of  invading  Britain ;  but  his  fair 
complexion,  regular  features,  and  high  fore- 
head, mark  the  purity  of  his  Aryan  origin. 
There  are  a  few  specimens  of  "  Young  Ben- 
gal "  from  the  Presidency  College  and  Mis- 
sionary Institutions,  who,  in  spite  of  their 
enlightenment,  cannot  forego  a  day's  fun  at 
Jaganatha's  festival.  Ask  them  how  it  hap- 
pens that  men  of  their  intelligence  and  cul- 
ture countenance  a  barbarous  and  idolatrous 
ceremonial,  and  they  will  shrug  their  shoulders 
and  look  foolish,  pleading  perhaps  the  na- 
tional custom,  or  telling  you  abont  the 
Greeks  and  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  or 
some  other  classical  excuse  for  the  toleration 
of  superstition.  '  They  laugh  at  Jaganatha, 
and  make  merry  over  the  idea  of  a  divinity 
lurking  in  an  old  log  of  gilded  n!m-wood ; 
but  still  they  cannot  disguise  the  fact  that 
they  look  with  a  warmth  and  interest  to- 
wards the  rude  worship  of  their  fathers  and 
countrymen.  The  old  Brahmin  gazes  with  a 
sad  curiosity  at  the  young  men  as  they  talk 
glibly  in  the  tongue  of  the  foreigner,  and 
thinks  perhaps  it  is  little  wonder  though  the 
old  faiths  are  losing  their  hold,  when  the 
youth  of  the  country  are  being  trained  in 
such  oew-fangled  accomplishments.  Yonder 
stands  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  the  University, 
who  could  run  over  the  history  of  philosophy 
from  Thales  to  Comte  almost  as  succinctly 
as  Mr.  Lewes  himself,  and  who  knows  tar 
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more  of  Bishop  Berkeley's  views  than  either 
you  or  I  do.  To  see  him  as  he  looks  about, 
indifTeient  and  almost  contemptuous  to  the 
animation  of  the  masses  around  him,  one 
would  say  that  he  at  least  must  be  above  the 
influences  of  supeistition,  and  would  scarcely 
believe  it  possible  that  thtee  houis  hence 
the  same  tth"  will  be  whooping  and  dancing 
like  a  Corybant  round  the  grim  idol.  But  so 
much  stronger  are  the  sympathetic  affections 
than  judgments  of  the  intellect 

By-and-by  the  railway  carriages  arc  brought 
up,  and  a  terrible  stniggle  and  confusion 
ensue.  Pilgrims  who  have  never  before  set 
their  foot  on  a  train,  have  to  be  informed  that 
a  third-class  ticket  does  not  entitle  the  holder 
to  a  seat  in  the  luxuriously  cushioned  iirst- 
class  coupi.  Friends  lose  sight  of  friends,  and 
add  to  the  tuimoil  by  rushii^  through  the 
crowd  vociferating  the  names  of  the  lost 
ones.  Women  are  left  behind,  and  stand 
staring  disconsolately  about  them,  or  weeping. 
The  railway  officials  huddle  the  natives  into 
the  train  as  if  they  were  so  many  sheep ;  and 
at  last  the  bell  rings,  the  door  is  slammed  in 
the  face  of  the  last  group  of  pilgrims,  who 
come  running  up  panting  from  the  ferry,  and 
the  train  is  whirling  away  through  the  scat- 
tered suburbs  of  Howi^  into  the  bright 
green  country  beyond.  The  sceneiy  is  tame. 
To  swamp,  rice-£eld,  and  thick  jungle  suc' 
ceed  jungle  and  nce^eld  and  swamp.  Away 
to  the  left  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  vast 
marshes,  beloved  of  Calcutta  fowleis  for  the 
snipe  and  wild  ducks  and  teal  that  haunt  the 
fens.  On  the  right  we  pass  a  huge,  smoking 
paper-mill,  looking  as  if  it  had  dropped  down 
from  the  clouds  among  the  green  woods  and 
rustic  cottages  of  Uttarparah.  It  was  hither 
that  the  CalcutU  Bralunins  fled  when  they 
felt  that  the  sanctity  of  their  order  had  been 
invaded  by  the  execution  of  the  notorious 
Nandkumar  in  Warren  Hasting^  satrapy.  It 
is  an  interesting  village,  rife  witb  Brahminical 
associations;  and  it  is  ruled  over  by  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  self-made  Hindoo,  the  vene- 
rable Jye  Kishen  Mookerjea,  a  man  who,  had 
he  lived  in  Mogul  days,  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  been  the  governor  of  a  province. 
There  is  scarcely  a  house  in  Uttarparah  that 
does  not  contam  a  graduate  of  the  Calcutta 
University,  But  the  train  is  speeding  on 
while  we  are  talking ;  Konnagar,  with  its  little 
hamlet  and  station,  is  behind  us ;  and  soon 
we  can  discern  the  tall  tops  of  Jaganatha's 
chariots  rising  over  the  trees  on  our  right  as 
we  draw  up  to  the  Serampore  station. 

Let  us  get  out  of  the  ruck  of  pilgrims,  and 
take  a  rapid  drive  through  the  town  before  the 


Jatra  commences.  Serampore,  or  Sinunpura,  I 
as  it  ought  to  be  written,  "  the  town  of  ihe  ' 
auspicious  Rama,"  lies  upon  the  south  side  of 
one  of  the  finest  reaches  on  the  river  Hooghly, 
sixteen  miles  above  Calcutta.  Though  but  a 
small  town,  no  provincial  city  in  Bengal  can 
boast  of  more  interesting  associations.  But 
we  note  that  many  of  the  houses  are  now 
crumbling  into  ruins,  and  infer  that  Serampore 
must  have  seen  better  days.  And  so  it  has ; 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  town  departed  with  its 
Danish  masters.  As  we  turn  on  to  the  prin- 
cipal street,  stretching  for  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  along  the  river  bank,  we  see  decay  and 
ruin  everywhere  around  us.  The  Danish 
Government  House,  still  bearing  King  Chris- 
tian's crown  over  the  entrance,  is  now  the 
residence  of  the  local  magistrate.  The  old 
warehouses  and  factories  of  his  Danish  ma- 
jesty are  now  a  mass  of  ruins  on  the  other 
side  of  the  little  square,  and  the  tiny  saluting 
battery,  bereft  of  its  guns,  is  a  smooth  green 
sward.  Close  by  Government  House  is  the 
old  church,  origmally  Lutheran,  but  belong- 
ing now  to  the  Church  of  England,  Here, 
for  many  years  Dr.  Carey  and  Dr.  Marsh- 
man,  though  themselves  Baptists,  led  the 
devotions  of  the  little  European  community, 
until  a  chapel  was  erected  for  the  use  oC 
Dissenters  at  the  other  end  of  the  town. 
Bishop  Wilson  was  gready  attached  to  the 
picturesque  little  church,  not  the  less  so 
perhaps  because  his  antagonists  of  the  High. 
Churdi  party  shrugged  their  shoulders  when 
they  spoke  of  an  edifice  which  had  never 
been  consecrated,  and  in  which  the  altar 
stood  at  the  western  extremity.  The  house? 
of  the  European  and  East  Indian  residents 
are  generally  stately,  pillared  buildings,  whose 
white  verandahs,  mingling  with  the  green 
shrubbery,  present  a  very  pleasing  effect 
when  viewed  from  the  water.  As  we  come 
out  to  the  river-side,  at  the  further  end  of  the 
station,  we  have,  a  fine  view  of  the  noble 
Hooghly,  here  fully  half  a  mile  broad,  with 
Barrackpore  l>"ing  high  upon  the  opposite 
bank.  Conspicuous  among  its  buildings  are 
the  Governor-Gen eral's  country-house  stand- 
ing upon  the  skirts  of  a  fine  park  of  several 
hundred  acres,  beautifully  laid  out  in  gardens, 
walks,  and  drives ;  and  the  Niskan,  or  "Flag- 
staff" bungalow,  belonging  to  the  Commander- 
in-chief.  Lord  Weliesley  had  designed  that 
the  Government  Houses  at  Calcutta  and  Bar- 
rackpore should  be  palaces  worthy  of  an 
Eastern  Viceroy ;  but  Leadenhall  Street  be^ 
came  alarmed  at  the  outlay,  and  orders  were 
sent  out  to  retrench  the  e^qienditure  upon  both. 
Lord  Weliesley,  however,   anticipating  the 
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airival  of  the  despatch,  abandoned  the  Bar- 

rackpore  building  that  he  might  push  on  the 
completion  of  Government  House  at  Calcutta, 
and  consequently  the  coun'try-seat,  though  a 
noble  edifice,  lalls  far  short  of  the  projection 
of  its  great  founder.  Barrackpore  is  a  favourite 
residence  of  the  Calcutta  citizens,  as  Seram- 
porewould  also  be,  butfor  the  want  of  abridge 
across  the  Hooghly  at  Calcutta,  and  the  con- 
sequent delay  and  inconvenience  in  crossing 
the  river  to  the  railway  station  at  Howrah. 

But  to  return  to  Seranipore — we  are  now  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Baptist  Mission  quarter, 
and  some  reminiscence  of  its  great  founders, 
the  pioneers  of  Protestant  Christianity  in 
India,  is  awakened  wherever  we  turn  our- 
selves. Here  Carey  and  Marshman,  driven 
like  malefactors  from  British  territory,  began 
lo  propagate  Christianity  among  the  natives 
tinder  the  protection  of  the  Danes ;  and  to 
set  an  example  for  all  ages  and  all  classes  of 
undaunted  courage,  of  sturdy  independence, 
and  of  a  self-denial  which  has  not  been  sur- 
passed in  the  world's  history.  Here  they 
I  toiled  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
building  schools,  a  college,  a  chapel,  and  a 
printing  press;  issuing  translations  of  the 
Scriptures  in  many  Eastern  tongues ;  found- 
ing a  written  literature  for  the  people  of 
Bengal ;  and  living  upon  fare  as  scanty  as  that 
of  any  Bengalee  ryot,  while  they  were  amassing 
a  large  fortune  for  the  benefit  of  their  Society. 
The  Society  pocketed  the  money  and  scarcely 
said  "  Thanks  "  but  these  great  men  had  a 
better  reward.  The  old  mission-house,  where 
Carey  and  Marshman  resided,  still  stands  on 
the  river  bank,  side  by  side  with  the  Baptist 
chapeL  Farther  on  are  the  Serampore  paper 
mills,  now  converted  into  a  thriving  jute 
factory,  that  supplied  the  old  missionaries 
with  paper  for  their  publications.  It  was  here 
that  the  first  steam  engine  was  set  up  in  India. 
The  Serampore  College  is  a  large  and  hand- 
some building,  with  a.  valuable  library,  pos- 
sesang  the  status  of  a  University,  including 
the  power  of  conferring  degrees,  under  the 
great  seal  of  Denmark.  Its  academical  func- 
tions are  never  brought  into  requisition, 
although  its  privileges  were  strictly  guarded 
in  the  deed  of  cession  to  the  East  India 
Company.  It  now  ranks  merely  as  an  edu- 
cational institution  affiliated  to  the  Calcutta 
University.  Aldeen  House,  standing  in  a 
fine  park  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town, 
was  the  residence  of  David  Brown,  one  of 
the  earliest  and  worthiest  of  the  Company's 
chaplains.  Henry  Martyn  was  a  frequent  guest 
at  Aldeen  ;  and  there  is  a  deserted  jiagoda 
standing  on  &  high  bluff  overhanging  the 


river,  which  sweeps  round  the  point  with  a 
rapid  swirl,  where  Martyn  loved  to  spend  the 
evening  in  solitary  meditation  upon  his  great 
schemes  for  delivering  the  Asiatic  races  from 
the  bonds  of  superstition.  The  deserted 
chamber  of  the  idol  often  served  as  Martyn's 
bed-room  ;  and  it  must  have  been  with  a 
feeling  of  triumph  that  the  missionary  laid 
himself  down  to  rest  in  the  chamber  of  the 
falling  Dagon,  and  with  thoughts  of  the  time 
when  every  idol  temple  should  be  as  deserted 
as  that  one. 

A  loud  tomtoming  and  a  confused  roar  of 
voices  warn  us  that  the  festival  has  begun, 
and  we  retrace  our  route  in  the  direction  of 
Mahesh,  a  suburb  of  Serampore,  where  the 
rites  of  Jaganatha  have  been  for  ages  cele- 
brated. But  to  reach  this  centre  of  idolatry 
we  must  pass  through  a  little  Christian  colony 
where  the  first  Bengalee  converts  were  settled 
by  the  early  Serampore  missionaries,  and 
where  their  descendants  srill  continue  to 
reside.  Jonnagar,  as  the  Christian  hamlet  is 
called,  derives  its  name  fi'om  the  proprietor, 
Mr.  hfarshman,  the  historian  of  India,  who 
allows  his  Christian  tenants  to  sit  rent  free, 
so  long  as  their  conduct  is  consistent  with 
their  creed.  A  little  chapel  stands  close  to 
the  village,  where  a  Bengalee  service  is  held 
weekly  in  the  presence  of  an  attentive  and 
devout  congregation.  Many  missionary  autho 
ritics  denounce  the  formation  of  Christian 
communities,  and  would  have  converts  sent 
abroad  to  convert  others  in  turn.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  Jonnagar  converts  have  been 
tiught  the  important  lesson  that  Christian 
kindliness  concerns  itself  with  the  temporal 
as  well  as  the  spiritual  interests  of  humanity. 

In  an  open  space  by  the  road-side  some 
eight  or  ten  thousand  people  are  crowded 
together,  shouting,  pushing,  and  struggling 
towards  a  raised  masonry  platform  in  the 
centre  of  the  throng,  upon  which  the  day's 
pageant  is  being  set  forth.  High  above  the 
heads  of  the  crowd  stand  half-a-dozen  Brah- 
mins with  chaplets  round  their  necks,  and 
their  temples  bound  with  fillets  of  coloured 
silk.  They  chant  a  monotonous  strain,  pro- 
bably a  Vedic  hymn,  which  sometimes  swells 
into  a  shrill  refrain,  when  it  is  caught  up  by 
numbers  of  the  people.  The  eyes  of  the 
Brahmins  and  of  the  crowd  are  constantly 
turning  towards  the  adjacent  pagoda,  whence 
a  deafening  noise  of  tomtoms  and  gongs 
comes  rolling  forth.  Presently  the  crowd 
bursts  out  into  a  hoarse  roar  of  delight,  as, 
preceded  by  a  group  of  minstrels  and  dancei3, 
a  body  of  Brahmins  emerges  from  the  temple, 
bearing    in  its    centre    a    shapeless    mass, 
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enveloped  in  drapery.  On  they  march  to 
the  platform ;  and  another  wild  yell  of  exul- 
tation announces  their  arrival  at  its  foot. 
The  covered  mass  is  lifted  up  reverently 
upon  the  platform  :  another  shout ;  the  priests 
tear  off  the  drapery :  a  still  louder  burst  of 
applause ;  and  tiie  Lord  of  the  World  sits 
revealed  to  his  votaries. 

An  ugly  unprepossessing  idol  he  is.  His 
head  is  many  sizes  too  large  for  his  body, 
and  his  eyes  many  sizes  too  large  for  his 
head ;  so  that  we  are  tempted  to  wonder 
Tvhether  the  ardsts  who  illustrated  the  books 
dear  to  our  boyhood,  could  have  taken  their 
conception  of  an  ogre  from  this  member  of 
the  Hindoo  pantheon.  The  image  generally 
consists  of  only  a  memberless  trunk,  but  to- 
day Jaganatha  is  adorned  with  golden  hands  j 
peihaps  that  he  may  be  the  better  able  to 
receive  the  offerings  of  his  devotees.  The 
image  is  formed  out  of  the  wood  of  the  nim 
tree  {mtlia  axadaraia) ;  and  no  crow  or  un- 
clean bird  of  prey  must  ever  have  defiled  its 
boughs.  When  the  carpenter  has  done  his 
work,  the  image  is  given  to  flie  priests,  who 
consecrate  it  by  mysterious  and  unknown 
rites.  At  Pooree,  a  man  was  selected  by  the 
priests  to  take  out  of  the  old  idol  a.  box  of 
quicksilver,  which  represented  the  divine 
essence,  and  place  it  in  the  bosom  of  the  new 
eod.  "Hie  person  selected  for  this  honour 
mvariably  died  or  disappeared  within  a  few 
months ;  by  the  favour  of  the  god  said  the 
priests ;  by  foul  play  said  the  sceptical  public 
^Vhile  some  of  the  Brahmins  repeat  muntras 
or  incantations  in  which  the  crowd  partially 
joins,  others  are  bringing  forward  large  jars 
of  Ganges  water,  which  they  pour  upon  the 
head  of  the  idol.  When  they  have  finished 
the  crowd  breaks  forth  into  another  great 
shout  of  adoration,  and  many  prostrate  them- 
selves before  the  god.  The  Snana  Jalra,  or 
bathing  festival,  is  now  over,  and  those  who 
have  no  offerings  to  make  to  Jaganalha's 
shrine  disperse  to  their  home,  or  seek  hos- 
pitality in  tlje  town  of  Serampore.  The 
Brahmins  wipe  their  idol  and  c^rry  it  back 
to  the  temple,  where  his  altar  is  soon  piled 
with  heaps  of  silver  and  offerings  of  sweet- 
meats or  flowers ;  the  priests  loudly  assuring 
the  pious  donors  that  their  liberality  has 
freed  them  from  transmigration  and  seciu^ 
them  Jaganatlia's  eternal  favour. 

But  the  Snana  Jatra  is  only  the  prelude  to 
a  more  important  ceremony.  About  a  fort- 
night later,  or  on  the  second  day  of  the  new 
moon  in  the  month  Ashara,  the  Ratha  Jatra, 
or  car  festival,  commences.  All  this  time 
■'vds  of  pilgrims  lounge  about  Serampore 


and  the  vicinity,  and  the  village  of  Mahesh 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  daily  fair.  Both 
sides  of  the  road  are  lined  with  temporary 
booths,  in  which  all  sorts  of  wares  are  offered 
for  sale.  For  a  few  pice  one  may  purchase 
pictures  of  all  the  Hindoo  divinities,  to  whose 
native  deformities  and  hideousness  full  justice 
is  done  bjr  the  aid  of  flaring  red  and  yellow 
paint.  The  little  nicknacks  of  the  English 
country  fair  are  displayed  in  tempting  array. 
Here  a  plump  Bengalee  belle  stands  fesci- 
nated  by  a  scrap  of  looking^lass,  vdiich  she 
conjures  the  merchant,  by  the  gods  and  by 
all  that  he  holds  dear  or  sacred,  to  let  her 
have  for  two  annas  less.  Ryots  purchase 
their  smail  stock  of  clothing  for  the  year,  or 
buy  bangles  and  other  ornaments  for  the 
women  of  their  families.  There  are,  of 
course,  crowds  of  religious  mendicants,  who 
squat  by  the  wayside,  howling  the  praises  of 
Jaganatha,  and  swaying  their  bodies  to  |ind 
fro  in  religious  ecstasy.  A  small  earthen  jar 
or  a  tray  lies  before  each  devotee,  to  hold 
the  alms  of  the  charitable.  Other  be^ais  at- 
tempt to  excite  compassion  by  exhibiting  their 
sores  or  deforrairies,  and  the  good-natured 
Bengalee  is  easily  melted  to  charity  by  a  tale  of 
woe,  provided  he  has  anything  in  his  pocket. 
Even  Islam  is  represented  by  a  fakir  or  two, 
who  have  strolled  hither,  partly  to  see  the 
fiin,  partly  perhaps  in  the  hope  of  sharing  in 
the  largesses  of  their  Hindoo  brothers  in  trade. 

To  obtain  a  good  sight  of  the  car  festival, 
one  must  be  early  on  the  spot  The  crowds 
on  this  occasion  are  far  larger  than  at  the 
Snana  Jatra.  Sometimes  as  many  as  from 
twelve  to  twenty  thousand  are  assembled; 
and  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  average 
attendance  must  have  been  at  least  double 
the  latter  number.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  imagined  that  all  these  people  are  there 
for  the  purpose  of  adoring  Jaganatha,  or  that 
they  have  any  expectation  of  obtaining  those 
blessings  which  the  Brahmins  promise  to  the 
followers  of  the  god.  Many  have  come  to 
buy  and  sell  -  more  still  for  the  sake  of  seeing 
the  pageant  and  of  sharing  in  the  frolics  of 
the  festival  \  and  a  very  large  number  for  no 
earthly  reason  other  than  that  they  have 
always  done  so,  as  had  their  fathers  before 
them.  But  there  is  a  goodly  sprinkling  of 
eally  devout  warshippers,  distinguishable 
rather  at  the  outset  by  tiieir  grave  and  reve- 
rential demeanour,  than  afterwards,  when  the 
whole  gathering  has  become  more  or  less 
intoxicated  by  excitement 

Serampore  boasts  of  two  rathas,  or  cars, 
standing  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  each 
other.     They  belong  to  rival  temples,  and 
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each  numben  its  own  host  of  fncnds  and  de- 
pendants. The  cars  are  huge  towers,  thirty 
or  forty  cubits  high,  tapering  in  tieis  to  a 
round  tuiret,  in  which  the  god  takes  his  seat 
when  he  goes  for  an  airing.  They  are  drawn 
by  twenty  or  four-and-twenty  clumsy  wheels 
beneath  the  base.  The  sides  of  the  car  are 
dea>iated  with  rude  paintings,  generally 
illnstrating  the  amatory  exploits  of  Knshoa, 
and  neither  delicate  nor  udstic  in  character. 
Lmg  cables,  thicker  than  a  steamer's  haw- 
ser, extend  iot  three  or  four  hundred  yards 

I  in  front,  and  the  crowd  ]»resses  round  the 
ropes,  eager  to  secure  a  chance  of  pulling. 
The  car  is  crowded  with  BiaJimins  and  musi- 
cians, all  in  holiday  attire,  and  decorated 
with  flowers.  The  topmost  chamber  is 
veiled,  to  conceal  the  idol,  who  has  been 
hoisted  up  sans  drimenie,  and  wh<Ha  the 
priests  are  prepariDg  for  his  journey.  Since 
he  was  bathed  at  the  Snana  Jatra,  Jaganatha 
has  been  under  the  treatment  of  his  phy- 
sicians for  a  severe  ct^,  say  the  priests ; 
and  to-daf  he  will  take  caniage  exercise,  to 
aid  his  recovery.  A  visit  is  paid  to  his 
mistress,  Radha,  whose  temple  stands  at 
Radha-baUabhporc^  a  hamlet  on  the  Hooghly 
about  a  mile  from  the  cars.  While  the 
music  and  shouting  of  the  crowd  mark  each 
stage  of  pK^iara^ion  for  the  start,  fresh  onivals 
contiiuie  to  swell  the  throng.  The  local  mag- 
nates come  in  carriages  and  palanquins,  and 
the  neighbouiii^  Bengalee  squires  attend 
mounted  upon  elephant  and  followed  by  a 
ragged  anay  of  retainets,  who  carry  nuty 
spears  and  pikes,  that  might,  from  their  look, 
have  done  Berrice  in  the  Mahabharata.  The 
ofiidout  Brahmins  hang  chaplets  round  the 
necks  of  those  great  personages,  and  usher 
them  to  a  place  of  honour  cl(»e  to  the  car. 
By-and-by,  Jagauatha's  golden  arms  are 
brought  from  the  temple  and  hoisted  up  to 
the  top  of  the  car.  Two  clumsy  wooden 
luMses,  wiA  their  legs  outstretched  as  if  in 
the  act  of  gallo[Hng,  next  make  their  appear- 
ance, and  are  yoked  by  stout  ropes  to  the 
front  of  the  car.  At  last  all  is  completed. 
Jaganatha  is  unveiled,  and  the  ugly  little 
god,  accompanied  by  his  brother  and  sister, 
Ralarama  and  SubJuidra,  is  ready  to  start. 

[  The  offidadng  Brahmins  take  dieir  places 
OQ  the  frcmt  of  the  car,  a  postillion  bestrides 
eadi  of  the  horses,  a  gong  is  loudly  clashed, 
and  the  word  given  to  pull.  The  car  creaks 
and  sways,  but  still  remains  rooted  to  the 
spot,  although  a  thousand  arms  are  strained 
to  remove  it.  At  last  the  soil,  rather  than 
the  car,''  yields,  and  with  a  loud,  hollow 
rumble  the  huge  mass  is  set  in  motion.   Men 


pull  for  very  life,  as  the  Brahmins  urge  them 
to  greater  exertions.  Before  the  car  a  band 
of  young  men  are  dancing  and  singing  the 
praises  of  Jaganatha;  behind,  crowds  are 
rushing  to  gather  handfuls  of  the  sacred  soil 
upon  which  the  car  has  stood  for  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  months,  which  is  regarded  as 
a  specific  for  all  mortal  ailments.  The 
drawers  soon  halt  to  take  breath,  and  a  pro- 
cession has  meanwhile  departed  to  meet  the 
god  Krishna,  who  comes  forth  from  another 
temple  to  greet  "  the  Ixird  of  the  Worid:" 
Loud  shouts  of  "  Hurree  bol,  Hurree  bol ! " 
are  heard  as  they  advance  ;  the  repetition  of 
the  word  Hurree,  an  epithet  of  Krishna, 
being  esteemed  by  the  Hindoos  an  act  of 
high  religious  merit.  The  image  of  the 
black,  finte-plapng  divinity  with  his  mistress, 
Kadha,  by  his  side,  is  lifted  up  to  the  top  of 
the  car,  and  placed  beside  Jaganatha.  The 
procession  a^in  moves  on.  But  the  way  is 
too  long  for  drawing  the  ponderous  cotwey- 
ance  all  the  road  to  Balkbhpore,  and  whert 
the  car  has  been  dragged  to  a  decent  dis- 
tance, tiie  image  is  taken  down  and  carried 
upon  men's  shoulder?  to  its  destination.  For 
eight  days  Jaganatha  tarries  at  Radha's 
sluine;  at  the  end  of  Utat  period  the  image 
is  replaced  in  the  car  and  driven  back  to  the 
temple  in  the  same  state  aa  the  god  quitted 
it,  although  the  crowd  is  far  less  than  upon 
the  other  two  occasions.  "Hie  last  ceremony 
is  known  as  the  U&a  Ratha.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  an  iota  of  difference  between  the 
sanctity  of  the  two  shrines ;  and  yet  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  guardians  of  each  car 
piously  thank  the  gods  that  they  and  their 
shrine  are  not  as  the  others  and  their  shrine. 
One  cannot  help  feeling  a  sort  of  pity  for  the 
priests  who  are  doomed  to  sit  so  glum  and 
donr-like,  listening  to  the  applauding  shouts 
of  their  rival's  votaries,  and  compelled  to 
'wait  until  the  other  car  has  reached  its  des- 
tination, before  they  themselves  can  get  out 
of  the  bit.  But  the  Black  A^  has  indeed 
begun  for  Brahminism, 

But  what  of  the  disgusting  and  licentious 
rites  which  are  generally  said  to  be  inseparable 
from  the  Ratha  Jatra  ?  License  there  does 
prevail  to  a  certain  extent,  and  even  dissipa- 
tion, but  not  in  a  greater  degree  than  was  to 
have  been  expected  among  so  large  and 
varied  a  gathering;  and  not  more  than  we 
may  see  any  day  in  an  English  or  Scotch  fair 
among  a  twentieth  of  the  number.  The  orgies 
and  excesses  alluded  to  by  older  risitors  do 
not  in  the  present  day  exist ;  or  if  they  do, 
public  opinion  compels  them  to  be  carried 
on  apart  from  the  gaze  of  die  community. 
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A  little  gambling  occasionally  goes  on,  and 
the  simple  ryot  often  has  his  pocket  cleaned 
out  by  some  astute  swindler  from  the  Cal- 
cutta gambling  houses.  Mr.  Ward,  the 
colleague  of  Carey  and  Marshman,  mentions 
an  instance  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century  of  a  Bengalee  selling  his  wife 
slavery  to  supply  him  with  money  to  gamble 
away  at  the  Setamporc  Jatra ;  but  the  law 
now  prevents  gambling  from  being  carried  on 
in  public.  In  foiraer  days  wretched  mortals 
used  to  seek  relief  fronf  the  evils  of  life  by 
prostrating  themselves  before  Jaganatha's  car ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Brah- 
mins added  to  the  number  of  victims  by 
deluding  the  miserable  with  hopes  of  imme- 
diate and  eternal  bliss  if  they  were  crushed 
to  death  beneath  its  ponderous  wheels.  The 
police  regulations  now  render  self-murder  in 
this  form  impossible,  nor  can  any  accident 
take  place  except  by  the  merest  chance.  Of 
late  years  only  two  instances  of  death  have 
occurred,  in  1865  and  in  the  present  year; 
and  in  both  cases  a  judicial  inquiry  showed 
that  no  suicide  had  been  contemplated. 

But  is  there  not  something  disgusting 
gathering  so  essentially  idolatrous?  Upon 
this  point  a  high  authority,  Mr.  Routledge, 
the  Indian  conespondent  of  the  Times,  has 
spoken  so  well  and  so  decisively,  that  1  can- 
not do  better  than  reproduce  his  testimony. 
Writing  of  the  last  Ratha  Jatra  he  says  : — 

"  Poor  folk !  would  anybody  grndf^  them  the  plei- 
sure  of  theii  annu;!)  Afila  ?  Fohaps  it  ia  Dot  renned, 
petbaps  not  very  enlightened  ;  but  they  evidently  eo- 
joyed  i(,  as  they  sat  and  laughed  and  chatted  at  their 
tent  doon.  For  two  miles  it  was  one  vast  scene  of — 
what  shall-we-eall-it  ?    Enjoyment  ?    Yea,  we  do  not 


'cspectaBle,  and  decorous  as  an  Eieter-HiU 
meeting.  Nobody  ran  against  anybody  else  inten- 
tionally, DO  rude  bovs  josUed  the  women,  as  they  do 
n  the  High  Street,  Islington,  London.    The 


tnotheis,  and  evidently  carried  them  without  a  mur- 
mur. Low,  debasing,  brutalising  P  Very  likely,  bat 
we  saw  nothing  of  the  kind.  A  remarkable  phase  of 
human  nature,  resting  on  old  traditions  in  the  sacred 
books,  extending  back  through  the  mists  of  ages,  and 
yet  containing  about  as  little  of  the  sacred  and  the 
solemn  ai  it  is  easy  to  conceive  or  a  TestiTal.  Of  course, 
one  ought  to  be  shocked  at  Che  Juggernaut  Car ;  it  is 
proper  and  respectable,  and  we  are  really  sorty  that 
ader  trying  our  vety  best  we  could  not  be  shocked. 
We  tried  hard,  looked  as  gruff  as  possible,  tried  to 
feci  sour ;  but  the  sight  oT  those  wee  lads  and  lasses, 

J  rowing  up  tc  someUiing ;  of  those  men  and  women, 
appy  in  their  way  for  a  da;  or  two,  drove  all  the 
gnmness  and  gravitv  away.  One  thiog  alone  we 
missed  of  the  attracbons  of  an  English  Udr,  and  wc 
aention  it  as  a  hint  to  onr  Hindoo  friends  of  the 
greatneu  and  comfort  that  await  them  when  they  can 


once  arrive  at  this  one  point  of  perfection.  We  regret 
to  say  that  over  the  long  two  miles  of  road,  with  qniet 
bye-roads  here  and  Ihoe,  striking  off  and  peofded, 
there  was  not  one  ^g-sbop,  not  one  tent  licensM  to 
■ell  foreign  and  British  spiribi,  wholesale  and  retttit. 
Stnmge  tc  lay,  loo,  over  the  whole  line  of  road  WS 
did  not  see  one  peisoa  '  the  worse  for  liquor,'  " 


This  is  a  very  different  picture  from  the 
lachrymose  descriptions  usually  given  of 
Jaganatha  and  his  car,  but  it  is  not  the  1?S3 
a  tme  one.  The  man  who  can  look  with 
sourness  upon  an  assembly  of  his  fcUow-men 
so  bent  upon  enjoying  themselves  as  the 
Hindoos  at  ^e  Ratha  Jatra,  is  not  to  be 
envied  for  his  feelings.  It  is  of  course  to  be 
deeply  regretted  that  a  national  festival 
should  contribute  to  the  support  of  idolatry 
and  superstition  among  the  masses ;  but 
because  we  deplore  this,  are  the  people  to 
go  without  theu  holiday  7  Tell  the  Benga- 
lee how  absurd  it  is  to  believe  that  divinity 
resides  in  yonder  misshapen  log  of  nim-wood, 
and  he  at  once  admits  it,  or  with  a  shrug  of 
the  shoulders  declines  to  discuss  the  subject 
But  descant  to  him  upon  the  impropriety  or 
sinfulness  of  dragging  Jaganatha's  car,  and 
his  national  and  sentimental  feelings  are  at 
once  aroused,  and  argument  with  him  be- 
comes impossible.  "  The  first  Christian  mis- 
sionaries doubtless  told  your  British  fore- 
fathers how  improper  and  wicked  it  was  of 
them  to  hang  the  mistletoe  in  their  houses  at 
Yule  tide,"  said  a  clever  young  Hindoo  once 
to  the  writer ;  "  for  it  was  an  idolatrous  cus- 
tom, and  symbolical  of  the  rites  of  a  false 
religion.  But  the  British  gathered  the  mistle- ' 
toe  centuries  after  Druidism  was  dead  and 
buried,  and  India  may  see  Jaganatha's  car  | 
pulled. as  heartily  centuries  alter  Hinduism 
has  gone  the  same  road."  1 

However  correct  this  may  be,  it  is  proper  I 
that  some  distinction  between  the  principle  1 
and  the  practice  of  the  Ratha  Jatra  should  { 
be  observed,  and  that  the  growing  tendency , 
of  the  festival  to  become  a  harmless  gather- 
ing, and  the  rites  of  Jaganatha  a  mere  idle 
pageant,  unconnected  ■  with  religious  and 
devotional  belief,  should  meet  with  recogni- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact  the  p(q)ularity  of 
the  festival  has  of  late  years  declined,  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  religious  significance, 
attached  to  its  exercise,  but  as  these  feelings 
decay,  there  is  every  probability  that  the 
Ratha  Jatra  will  again  commend  itself,  as  ^ 
great  national  holiday,  to  tiie  educated  classes 
who  at  present  withhold  their  countenance 
from  its  celebration. 

ALEX-  ALLABSTCB. 
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A  GREAT  SOLAR  ERUPTION. 


TTtTHATEVER  success  the  observers  of  I 
*  *     the  eclipse  of  this  month  may  have  (I 
wri'K  on  the  ist  of  December),  it  is  not  likely 
that  they  will  have  to  announce  any  observa- 
tion more  surprising  than  one  which  has  been  I 
recently  made  while  the  sun  was  shining  in  | 
full  splendour.      From   India  and   Ceylon,  ■ 
from  Java  and  North  Australia,  we  may  re- 1 
ceive  the  most  interesting  news  respecting ' 
the  aspect  of  those  solar  appendages — pro-  j 
njinences,  siena,  and  corona- — about  which  I 
every  one  has  lately  talked ;  but  we  shall  not  j 
hear,  in  all  probability,  of  any  energetic  dis- 
turbance taking  place  amongst  the  solar  sur- 
roundings, under  the  very  eyes  of  the  ob- 
servers.     The  account  which   has   recently  I 
.:  reached  Europe  from  one  of  the  most  skilful  I 
I  of  the  American  spectrascopists   relates   to  j 
;'  such  a  disturbance — undoubtedly  to  a  solar  i 
'  eruption ;  and  not  only  so,  but  to  the  most , 
Ij  wonderful    solar  eruption  which  it  has  yet 
I  been  man's  fortune  to  witness.     I  beHeve, ' 
I  indeed,  that  every  reader  who  will  be  at  the 
!i  pains  to  study  the  whole  narrarive  which  I  ' 
I  am  about  to  unfold,  will  consider  the  phe- 
nomenon I  shall  describe  as,  with  o.  e  excep- ' 
'i  tion,  the   most   amazing  yet  witnessed  by  | 
'  man.     The  single  exception — the  one  event 
I '  which  surpasses  in  real  importance  the  strange  | 
'  solar  disturbance  I  am  about  to  record — was  ' 
I  the  outburst  of  blazing  gas  which  caused  a 
minute  telescopic  star  in  the  Northern  Crown 
J  to  outshine  all  but  a.  few  of  the  leading  stars 
'  of  the  firmament     This  fiery  outburst,  in- 
'  deed,  must  be  regarded  as  a  wholly  excep- 
tional  event,  constitoting  probably  a  cata- 
strophe whereby  millions  of  living  creatures 
I  perished  ;  whereas  the  solar  eruption  I  am 
to  describe,  though  the  most  wonderful  yet 
'  wimessed,  is  probably  rivalled  many  times  in 
eadi  year  by  eruptions  unwitnessed  by  astro- 
|i  Homers.     TTie  triie  interest  of  these  solarout- 
'  bursts  consists  in  what  they  teach  us  respect- 
"  bg  the  economy  of  the  great  orb  which  rules 
'{  the  planetary  system. 

jl      It  may  be  well,  before  proceeding  to  the 
l|  strange  narrative  I  am  presently  to  relate,  to 
say  a  few  words  respecring  the  astronomer 
I  who    witnessed    the    solar    outburst       My 
I  readers  might  very  fairly  question  the  accu- 
■  racy  of  the  account  if  it  came  from  an  un- 
known observer.     Ver^  strange  things  have 
been  related  (in  perfect  good  &ith)  by  young 
aslroDomns,  unskilled  to  distinguish  between 
telescopic    illusions    and    real    phenomena. 
Only  X   few  weeks    since,  for  instance,  a 
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strange  story  was  told  of  a  new  spot  wiihln 
one  of  the  so-called  seas  in  the  moon — a 
phenomena  very  much  more  marvellous  than 
the  imagined  eruption  two  or  three  years  ago 
in  the  lunar  Sea  of  Serenity.  Even  skilful 
astronomers  have  been  deceived ;  as,  for 
example,  when  Short,  Cassini,  and  others 
imagined  they  had  detected  a  moon  circling 
around  Venus.  Nay,  Sir  W.  Herschcl,  the 
prince  and  chief  of  all  telescopists,  was  so  far 
misled  by  appearances  as  to  suppose  in  one 
case  that  he  had  discovered  a  ring  round  the 
planet  Uranus,  and  in  another  that  he  could 
see  the  fires  of  a  lunar  volcano. 

However,  in  the  present  instance  we  have 
not  to  do  with  appearances  which  could  pos- 
sibly delude  a  practised  observer ;  and  that 
the  observations  to  be  described  were  really 
made  by  such  an  observer  the  reader  shall  at 
once  be  assured. 

We  owe  to  Professor  Young,  the  American 
spectroscopist  to  whom  the  observations  be- 
fore us  are  due,  two  of  the  most  important 
discoveries  lately  made  in  solar  physics.  It 
was  he  who,  during  the  American  eclipse  of 
August,  1869,  discovered  that  the  light  of 
the  corona,  when  examined  with  the  speC' 
troscope,  shows  one  bright  line  on  a  rainbow- 
tinted  background.  It  will  be  in  the  re- 
membrance of  many  of  my  readers  that  the 
accuracy  of  this  observation  was  questioned 
by  some  European  spectroscopists,  but  that 
it  was  confirmed  in  a  iiianner  there  was  no 
disputing,  during  the  eclipse  of  December, 
1870,  Professor  Young  was  one  of  the 
American  astronomers  who  crossed  the  At- 
lantic to  witness  the  latter  eclipse ;  and  not 
only  did  he  succeed  during  the  progress  of 
the  eclipse  in  determining  with  extraordinary 
accuracy  the  place  of  the  bright  coronal  line, 
but  at  the  moment  when  the  totality  began 
he  made  a  discovery  of  the  greatest  possible 
interest.  In  the  May  number  (1870)  of  ^/. 
Pauls  Magazine  the  nature  of  this  discovery 
will  befound  fuUydescribed  in  a  paper  entitled, 
"The  Sun's  Atmosphere  at  length  Discovered," 
In  this  place  it  must  suffice  to  mention,  that, 
seizing  the  moment  when  the  moon  had  just 
hidden  the  last  fine  sickle  of  direct  sunlight. 
Professor  Young  examined  the,  spectrum  of 
the  lowest  stratum  or  atmospheric  shell  then 
(and  for  the  next  two  or  three  seconds)  dis- 
closed between  the  advancing  edge  of  the 
moon  and  the  coloured  range  of  matter 
called  the  sierra.  He  found  tiiat  this  spec- 
trum consists  of  hundreds  on  hundreds  of 
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bright  lines  of  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  there  is  &  compara- 
tively shallow  solar  atmosphere  (some  three 
or  four  hiuidred  miles  deep  perhaps)  coasist- 
ing  of  the  vapours  of  our  Duniuir  metals, 
glowing  with  the  intensity  of  the  solar  heat. 
This  result  was  justly  regarded,  apt  only  by 
American,  but  by  European  scieadfic  bodies, 
as  one'  of  the  most  important  results  of  the 
eclipse  expedition  of  1870. 

I  may  add  that  Professor  Young  has  even 
sncceeded—BO  complete  is  the  mastery  he 
has  obtained  over  the  piocesEes  of  solar 
spectroscopy— in  obtaining  a  photographic 
record  of  a  EOlar  prominence,  taken  when 
the  sun  has  been  shining  in  full  spleodonr. 
The  difficulty  of  this  as  yet  unrivalled  feat 
will  be  undmtood  when  it  ia  remembned 
that  it  was  thought  a  noteworthy  achievement 
when  JansKO  uid  Lockyer  were  able  to  see 
the  blight  lines  of  the  prommences  vnthout 
the  aid  of  an  eclipse,  and  a  yti  more  sur- 
prising feat  when  Dr.  Hu^^  showed  how 
the  promilieQces  themselves  could  be  seen 
while  the  sua  was  uneclipsed.  To  take 
a  photographic  re(.>rd  of  objects  which 
can  only  be  dueemtd  by  one  of  the  most 
surprising  of  all  known  apphcations  of  the 
spectroscope  (the  most  woodBfiil  of  all 
blown  scientific  instruments),  must  be  re- 
garded as  evidence  beyond  dispute  of  Fro~ 
fessor  Young's  mastery  of  the  practice  and 
theory  of  soUr  spectroscopy. 

Let  tB  next  inquire  into  the  evidence 
already  obtained  respecting  solar  outbursts 
or  eruptiona. 

It  will  be  in  the  knowledge  of  most  of  my 
readers  that  ahhough  the  coloured  promi- 
nences of  the  son  were  discovned  so  iK  bade 
as  1S42,  and  had  been  observed  (firing 
many  total  ecHpses  since  that  date,  no  evi- 
dence had  been  obtained,  until  quite  recent 
timea,  which  seemed  to  point  to  them  as 
moving  objects.  A  total  eckpse  observed  at 
any  given  station  lasts  but  a  few  minutes — 
six  or  seven  at  the  ntmoet — and  it  would  be 
exceedingty  difficult  foe  even  the  most  skiliiil 
observer  to  assuie  himself  that  a  promtnence 
bad  chained  in  shape  during  so  short  an 
interval.  And  akkough  a  much  longer  in- 
terval elapees  between  the  momoit  when 
tota£ty  is  diserved  at  one  place  and  that  at 
iriilch  it  is  observed  at  another,  yet  inasuuch 
as  diffitent  observers  are  concerned  in  this 
case,  it  would  be  very  uosaie  to  judge  &oa) 
sligbt  diflcieBces  in  thai  drawings  tt»t  a 
real  diaage  had  taken  place  in  the  shape  of 
the  sun's  cokiuied  proraanenccs.  Nay,  even 
photogtsp^  would  iHit  avail  for  tikis  puipose. 


During  the  eclipse  of  t86o  Mr,  De  la  Rue, 
in  the  west  of  Spain,  obtained  photographs 
of  prominences,  which  appear  also  in  Father 
Secchi's  photographs  taken  in  the  east  of 
Spain,  and  slight  differences  can  be  discerned 
between  the  several  views.  But  it  would  be 
impossible  to  assert  that  these  difference 
were  really  due  to  a  change  in  the  shape  of 
die  prominences.  They  might  have  been 
caused  by  slight  tremois  in  the  telescopic 
stand,  by  differences  in  the  photogra^^k: 
appliances,  in  the  optical  qualities  of  the 
telescopes,  and  so  on.  In  the  great.  Indian 
eclipse,  again,  although  photographs  were 
taken  at  stations  so  far  apart  as  Aden  and 
Guntoor  (the  moon's  shadow  having  been 
fully  two  hours  in  sweeping  from  one  station 
to  the  other)  there  is  the  same  tmcertalnty. 
It  was,  indeed,  hoped  at  one  time  that 
decided  evidence  had  then  been  obtained 
of  motion  in  a  great  spiral  prominence. 
From  a  comparison  of  Colonel  Tennant's 
splendid  photographs  with  an  engraving  pur- 
porting  to  be  an  exact  copy  of  one  of  the 
Aden  photographs,  it  seemed  as  though  the 
mighty  spiral  flame  had  uncurled  at  its  upper 
extremity  by  nearly  half  a  fold.  But  when 
the  photographic  copies  of  the  Aden  negative 
came  to  be  examined,  it  was  found  that  this 
grand  solar  movement,  this  unwinding  of  a 
solar  flame  So,ooo  miles  in  height,  had  been 
the  work  of  the  engraver,  no  perceptible 
difference  being  discerniUe  between  the 
Aden  and  the  Indian  pictures. 

It  was  not  until  Janssen,  Lockyer,  and 
Huggins  achieved  that  notable  series  of  suc- 
cesses by  which  it  became  pos^ble  to  study 
the  prominences  while  the  sun  is  shining 
in  full  splendour,  that  astronomers  began  to 
recognise  the  strange  fact  that  these  migh^ 
flames  are  subject  to  strange  disturbances. 
Nay,  in  many  cases  the  astronomer  is  now 
aUe  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  solar  flames 
(to  use  a  convenient  though  not  strictly 
exact  description)  &om  their  first  formation 
until  they  disappear,  Lockyer  in  England, 
Secchi  and  Respighi  in  Italy,  Zollner  in  Ger- 
many, and  Young  in  America,  have  special^ 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  work  in 
this  strange  branch  of  inquiry.  I  could 
readily  occupy  two  or  three  numbers  ctf  this 
magazine  with  the  description  of  their  re- 
searches j  but  (apart  from  the  objections 
which  n^ht  be  urged  gainst  such  a  pro- 
ceeding) it  will  be  su&cient  for  my  present 
purpose  to  describe  the  conclusions  to  which 
these  iaquiries  have  led. 

It  seems  placed  beyond  question  that  all 
the  jxominences  ate  phenomena  of  eruption. 
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'  The  nature  of  the  eruption  may  admit  of 
|i  doubt  Zollner,  for  iostaBce,  considers  that 
'  die  soiaz  ouptions  are  due  to  sudden  out- 
[,  burets  of  compressed  gas,  while  Resp^hi 
[  thinks  that  the  repulsive  power  of  electricity 

is  concerned  in  their  production.  And  again, 
,  though  I  have  nowhere  seen  the  question 

raised,  it  seems  very  doubtfiil  whether  the 
'  matter  oi  a  prominence  is  itself  empted,  ot 

whether  it  may  not  rather  indicate  die  enip- 

tion  of  some  other  matter  which  in  its  upward 
'  ffight  carries  with  it  vast  quantities  of  the 
'  glowing  hydrogen  which  as  we  know  forms  a 
I  luminous  layer  outside  the  true  solar  atmo- 
1  sphere.     Certainly  this  last  view  corresponds 

far  better  with  the  behaviour  of  the  promi- 
I  Dences,and  especially  with  the  compamdvely 
'  slow  subsidence  of  the  prominence  matter 

after  being  carried  to  enormous  heights  by 
I  one  of  these  tremendous  outbursts.  But,  be 
'  this  as  it  may,  the  general  statement  that  the 

solar  prominences  are  phenomena  of  eruption 
I  must  be  regarded  as  established  b^^nd 
;  dispute. 

So  that  the  observation  by  Professor  Young, 
'  which  I  am  about  to  desc:ribe,  is  not  to  be 

rQ;arded  as  relating  to  something  wholly  new 

in  solar  physics.  It  does  not  tell  us  of  a 
<  form  of  action  which  had  been  hitherto  un- 

■  suspected  ;  but  it  does  afford  altogether  new, 

■  and  perhaps  unexpected,  evidence  respecl- 
I  ing  the  energy  of  those  eruptive  forces  to 
I   wtuch  the  solar  prominences  owe  their  birth. 

Hitherto  the  uttermost  range  of  these  amazing 
objects,  as  to  height,  had  been  supposed  to 
I  be  about  i6o/>oo  miles ;  and  it  had  not  been 
'  by  any  means  certain  -  that  this  enormous 
'  height  had  been  due  to  the  direct  energy  of 
solar  expulaon.      In  the  single  instance  in 
whicb  a  solar  promineitce  at  diat  height  had 
been  observed,  there  was  nothing  to  show 
'  that  some  of  the  erupted  gas  had  not  floated 
to  a  higher  level  after  the  eruptive  action 
had  ceased.      Plredsely  as  the  steam  of  a 
stationajy  eng^e,  after  being  thrown  verti- 
cally upwards   from  a  blast-pipe,  may  be 
I  earned  still  higher  by  air  currents,  so  it  might 
well  be  that  the  glowing  hydrogen  of  a  solar 
I  promiaence,  after  being  carried  by  some  vio- 
lent outburst  to  a  vast  he^ht,  might  pass  to 
a  yet  more  enormous  distance  from  the  sun's 
>  nn&ce  thioagh  the  action  of  those  mighty 
'  disturbances  which  take  place  (as  has  been 
'  dearly  demonstrated)  in  the  solar  atmosphere. 
It  will  be  seen  that  what  Professor  Young 
:  observed,  besides  being  far  more  surprising 
I  as  respects  the  height  to  which  prominence 
'  nutter  was  carried,  is  not  open  to  any  such 
I  doubts  35 1  have  just  considered. 


He  was  watchii^  on  September  7th  Ust 
a  mass  of'ckmdlike  form,  which  seemed  as 
though  su^wnded  in  the  solar  atmosphere 
upon  five  bright  stems  or  stalks.  I  know  no 
better  way  of  describing  the  appearance  of 
this  object  than  by  comparing  it  to  what 
may  be  seen  at  night  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Shefheid,  and  elsewhere  in  Che  midland 
regions,  when  enormoub  chimneys  pour  forth 
masses  of  smoke  into  the  air,  the  issuing 
smoke  being  intensely  illuminated  by  the 
glowing  fires  beneath,  while  there  hangs  a 
vast  mass  of  smoke  over  the  whole  district, 
illuminated  (hut  far  less  brilliantly)  by  the 
fiery  columns  which  seem  to  stand  above  the 
furnaces.  Speaking  of  this  cloud  Professor 
Young  remarks,  "  It  had  remained,  with  very 
httle  change,  since  the  preceding  noon — a 
long,  low,  quiet-looking  cloud,  not  very  dmse 
or  brilliant,  nor  in  any  way  remarkable  except 
for  .its  size.  It  was  made  up  mostly  of  fila- 
ments nearly  horizontal,  and  floated  above 
the  chromatosphere "  (I  employ  my  own 
spelling  of  this  much-abused  word)  "  with  its 
lower  sur&ce  at  a  hei^it  of  some  15,000 
miles,  but  was  connected  with  it,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  by  three  or  four  vertical  columns 
brighter  and  more  active  thaa  the  rest. 
Lockyer  compares  sudi  masses  to  a  banyan 
grove."  The  dimensions  of  this  cloud  were 
not  extraordinary  compared  with  those  of 
other  objects  of  the  ciass,  though  by  com- 
parison with  all  our  terrestrial  measurements 
they  appear  simply  stupendous.  "It  was 
about  100,000  miles  long,"  says  Professor 
Young,  "and  about  54,000  miles  high."  lu 
other  words,  twelve  globes,  such  as  this  earth 
on  which  we  live,  might  be  set  in  a  row  with- 
out exceeding  the  length  of  this  monstrous 
cloud;  while  six  such  globes,  standit^  one 
upon  the  other,  would  not  have  equalled  it 
in  hei^t 

At  half-past  twelve — let  die  reader  care- 
fully note  the  hour — Professor  Young  was 
called  away  from  the  telescope,  or  tele- 
spectroscope,  as  the  compound  instrument 
used  in  such  observations  is  pleasingly  called. 
At  this  time  there  were  some  indications  of 
an  approaching  change.  They  were  but  slight, 
however.  One  of  the  stems  of  the  "  banyan 
grove,"  or  one  of  the  smoke-columns  of  my 
illustration,  had  become  exceedingly  bright, 
"and  was  curiously  bent  to  one  side;  and 
near  the  base  of  another  a  little  brilliant 
lump  had  developed  itself,  shaped  much  like 
a  summer  '  thunderhead.' "  Perhaps  the 
English  reader  may  pause  for  a  moment  at 
this  word,  which  does  not  appear  in  our  dic- 
tionaries.   The  object  depicted  in  Professor 
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Young's  illustration  resembles  those  white 
masses  of  cloud  which  aie  sometimes  called 
woolpacks  (but  technically  termed  aivtubts 
clouds),  very  commonly  seen  on  summer 
mornings. 

"■\Vhat  vias  my  surprise,"  says  Professor 
YoutiR,  "  on  returning  at  five  minutes  to  one 
(or  in  less  than  half  an  hour)  to  find  that  in 
the  meantime  the  whole  thing  had  been 
literally  blown  to  shreds  by  some  inconceiv- 
able uprush  from  beneath.  In  place  of  the 
quiet  cloud  I  had  left,  the  air  (if  I  may  use 
the  expression)  was  filled  with  flying  dibris — 
a  mass  of  detached  vertical  fusiform"  (that  is, 
extended)  "filaments,  blighter  and  closer. 
together  where  the  '  pillars '  had  formerly 
stood,  and  rapidly  ascending" 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment,  however,  to 
explain  what  these  filaments  were.  In  the 
first  place  they  consisted  of  glowing  hydrogen. 
But  the  chief  point  to  be  noticed  is  their 
size.  They  looked  like  mere  filaments,  but 
they  were  from  four  or  five  thousand  to 
thirteen  or  fourteen  thousand  miles  long, 
and  from  nine  hundred  to  fourteen  hundred 
miles  wide — threads,  therefor^  of  goodly 
dimensions. 

These  monstrous  filaments  were  rapidly 
ascending.  Now  very  rapid  motions  taking 
place  at  the  sun's  distance  might  be  quite 
imperceptible  even  in  the  most  powerful 
telescope.  Every  one  who  has  seen  pictures 
of  tlie  eclipsed  sun  knows  that  the  coloured 
prominences  look  quite  small  by  comparison 
with  the  black  disc  of  the  moon.  They  were 
compared  by  those  who  first  observed  them 
to  garnets  set  round  a  brooch  of  jet.  If  a 
prominence  of  ordinary  dimensions  (say 
60,000  miles  high)  doubled  its  height  during 
a  total  eclipse  (say  in  five  minutes),  its. 
growth  would  be  quite  imperceptible  as 
motion,  though  the  effects  of  the  complete 
change  would  no  doubt  be  recognised.  Yet 
tiie  velocity  of  growth  would  be  200  miles  in 
every  second  of  time.  We  must  not  wonder, 
then,  if  Professor  Young,  after  telling  us  that 
the  filaments  were  rapL<:lly  ascending,  explains 
that  "  while  he  watched  them  they  rose  with 
a  motion  almost  perceptible  to  the  eye,"  We 
have  only  to  read  the  results  of  his  actual 
measurement  of  their  motion,  to  learn  how 
thoroughly  his  description  was  justified. 
"  When  I  first  saw  them,"  he  says,  "  some  of 
them  had  already  reached  a  height  of  nearly 
loo.ooo  miles  \  in  ten  mioutes  the  uppermost 
were  more  than  200,000  miles  above  the 
solar  surface.  This  was  ascertained  by  care- 
ful measurement ;  the  mean  of  three  closely 
accordant  determinations  gave  210,000  miles 


as  the  extreme  altitude  attained,  and  I  am 
particular  in  the  statement,  because,  so  far 
as  I  know,  chromatospheric  matter  {fed 
hydrogen,  in  this  case)  has  never  before  been 
observed  at  an  altitude  exceeding  135,000 
miles.*  The  velocity  of  ascent,  i66  miles 
per  second,  is  considerably  greater  than 
anything  hitherto  recorded." 

But,  wonderful  as  a  velocity  of  166  miles 
per  second  must  appear,  the  velocity  indi- 
cated by  this  upward  motion  is  enormously 
greater.  To  begin  with,  matter  flung  forth 
from  the  sun  could  not  reach  a  height  of 
200,000  miles,  unless  it  crossed  the  sun's 
surface  (or  what  appears  to  us  as  such)  with 
a  vel,ocity  of  upwards  of  210  miles  per  second. 
Here  is  at  once  an  increase  of  50  miles  per 
second.  But  even  this  is  not  all.  Although 
matter  flung  from  the  sun  at  this  enormous 
rate  would  reach  a  height  of  200,000  miles 
(not  taking  into  account  the  resistance  of  the 
solar  atmosphere),  it  would  by  no  means 
traverse  the  last  100,000  miles  of  such  an 
upward  flight  at  an  average  rate  of  1G6  miles 
per  second.  I  need  not  here  enter  into  the  ;  1 
proof  of  this,  although  there  is  reasoning  by  I 
which  it  might  be  shown  without  any  abstruse  { 
mathemarical  details.  It  will  be  better 
simply  to  state  the  result  of  a  careful  calcula- 
tion which  I  have  gone  through,  and  which 
will  have  been  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  before 
this  paper  appears.  I  find  that  if  matter 
were  flung  from  the  sun  to  a  height  of 
200,000  miles,  the  fiiglit  taking  place  in 
vacuo  (an  altogether  imaginary  conception, 
it  will  be  understood),  the  last  half  of  the 
upward  course  would  not  be  traversed  in  less 
than  25  minutes  56  seconds.  The  average 
speed  in  passing  over  this  distance  would 
therefore  be  less  tlian  65  miles  per  second, 
instead  of  166  miles  per  second,  as  in  the 
observed  case. 

Now  two  explanations  will  at  once  si^gest 
thcnaselves  here.  The  glowing  hydrogen 
might  in  reality  have  been  flung  to  a  much 
greater  height  than  200,000  miles,  becoming 
invisible  at  that  height,  because  by  cooling 
the  hydrogen  lost  its  brilliancy.  Or  else,  we 
may  suppose  that  the  uprush  of  the  hydrogen 
was  retarded  by  the  resistance  of  the  solar 
atmosphere.  Retardation  may  seem  at  first 
sight  a  strange  explanation  of  an  excess  of 
velocity  ;  but  a  very  little  consideration  will 
show  that  it  is  a  sufficient  one.  An  illus- 
trative  case   will  explain  this  better  than 
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abstract  reasoning.    If  3.  ball  is  thrown  across 
I'  a  liver  so  as  to  strike  the  opposite  bank  with 
I  a  cert^D  velocity,  and  if  a  float  is  propelled 
.'  with  one  stroke  across  the  river  to  strike  the 
'<  opposite  bank  with  the  same  velocity,  the 
'  lloat  will  take  the  shorter  time  in  crossing — 
for  the  simple  reason  that    it  must  .have  a 
I,  much  greater  starting  velocity  than  the  ball, 
I  while  it  never  has  a  smaller  velocity  than  the 
I  ball  in  any  part  of  its  progress. 
'       Now  as  respects  these  two  explanations,  it 
!    is  to  be  noticed  that  SotA  arc  in  a  sense  forced 
'.'  upon  us — one  by  the  facts  which  Professor 
,'  Young  observed,  the  other  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  case. 
Professor  Young   thus  describes    the   be- 
■   haviour  of  the  rising  hydrogen  wisps.     "  As 
the  hlainents  rose  they  gradually  faded  away 
like  a  dissolving  cloud,  and  at  a  quarter  past 
one  only  afcw  filmy  wisps,  with  some  brighter 
!>:reamcrs  low  down  near  the  chromatosphere, 
t  remained  to  mark  the  place."    Thus  we  seem 
'  precluded  from  regarding  the  range  of  200,000 
miles,  enonnous  though  it  is,  as  the  extreme 
limit  reached  by  the  filaments. 

If  for  a  moment  we  take  this  as  the  sole 
explanation,  we  can  determine  what  the  ex- 
'j  planatioQ  requires  from  us.  I  have  gone 
through  the  calculation,  and  I  find  that  if 
(he  hydrogen  had  been  fiang  to  a  height  of 
350,000  nules  (in  a  vacuum)  it  would  have  tra- 
versed the  observed  distance  in  ten  minutes 

<  — the  observed  time.  In  order  to  reach  that 
enonnous  height  it  would  have  to  be  pro- 
pelled from  the  sun  at  the  rate  of  255  miles 

I  per  second. 

'  Now  the  second  explanation  is  by  no 
means  so  easily  treated.     The  mathematician 

'  can  deal  securely  with  the  hypothetical  case 
of  a  body  propelled  fi-om  the  sun  in  a  vacuum ; 
but  he  finds  immense  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  the  real  case  of  a  mass  of  vapour  pro- 
pelled through  an  atmosphere.     It  is,  indeed, 

<  the  misfortune  of  the  mathematician  that 
hypothetical  cases  axe,  as  a  rule,  much  more 
readily  treated  than  real  ones.    A  mathema- 

'  tician  will  deal  very  satisfactorily  with  pto- 
blnns  like  that  famous  mechanical  one 
respecting  a  fly  and  an  elephant,  "  where  the 
weight  of  the  elephant  may  be  neglected." 
But  the  mathematician  does  not  live  who 
can  calculate  the  law  according  to  which  a 
tossed  halfpenny  moves  through  the  resisting 
air.  Our  tossed  hydrogen  is  equally  beyond 
the  range  of  mathematical  inquiry."     We  do 
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not  know  the  law  of  resistance.  We  cannot 
be  sure  that  any  of  our  experimental  re- 
searches can  illustrate  a  case  in  which  the 
velocity  so  enormously  exceeds  any  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  We  cannot  tell 
what  is  the  density  of  the  solar  atmosphere. 
In  fact  a  variety  of  difficulties  present  them- 
selves which  we  have  no  means  of  re- 
moving. 

But  although  we  cannot  hope  to  obtain 
any    exact   solution,  there  are  certain  con- 
siderations which  lead  to    sufficiently  trust- 
worth)*  genera!  results.     We  know  that  even 
a  solid  body  like  a  cannon  ball  is  enormously 
retarded  by  the  air  when  travelling  with  a 
great  velocity.     A  ball  flung  from  the  hand 
through  the  air  travels  nearly  as  far  as  though 
it  were  flung  through  empty  space  ;  but  Hut- 
ton  in  his  treatise  on  gunnery  tells  us  that 
the  range  of  a  cannon  ball  is  so  reduced  by 
atmospheric  resistance  as  to  be  a  mere  frac- 
tion of  the  range  calculated  for  the  case  of 
a  vacuum.     We  know  also  that  if  the  cannon 
ball  were  replaced  by  a  ball  of  lighter  mate- 
rial, as   wood  or  paper,  the  effect  of  atmo-    ; 
spheric  resistance   would   be  much  greater.    , 
And  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  effect  of  1! 
atmospheric  resis* -nee  on  gases,  by  noticing    I 
what  becomes  o(  the  so-called  "  smoke  "  pro-  : ! 
pe lied  from  the  cannon's  mouth  along  with  n 
the  balL     This  smoke,  as  we  know,  though 
propelled  as  swiftly  as  the  ball,  and  though 
sheltered  as  it  were  behind  the  advancing  ' 
ball,  yet  is  almost  immediately  brought  to  i 
rest  by  atmospheric  resistance,  1 

Now  the  velocity  with  which  a   cannon 
ball  is  propelled  from  the  cannon's  mouth 
varies  from  800  or  900  to  2,000   feet   per 
second.      No    cannon    ball    has    ever    yet    1 
travelled  at  a  rate  of  half  a  mile  per  second.    1 
What  then  would  be  the  effect  of  atmospheric  ■ 
resistance  if  a  cannon  ball  could    be   pro-  1 
pelled  at  the  rate  of  200  miles  per  second?  : 
So  great,  I  believe,  that  an  ordinary  spheri-  . 
cal  ball  would  rebound  from  the  air,  as  under 
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actual  circumstances  a  cannon  ball  ri:bounds 
from  water.*  Only  a  long  pointed  and  heavy 
projectile  would  pass  through  air  at  that 
rate,  and  even  such  a  projectile  would  be 
turned  into  vapour  as  it  flew.  It  wilt  be 
conceived  that  a  gas  travelling  through  an 
atmosphere  at  such  a  rate  would  be  subjected 
to  a  much  greater  resisting  force,  even  though 
the  gas  wertf  denser  than  any  that  we  know 
of,  and  the  atmosphere  a  hundred  times 
rarer  than  our  own. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge,  then,  from  known 
terrestrial  analogies,  it  would  seem  safe  to 
conclude  that  the  hydrogen  propelled  from 
the  sun  during  the  amazing  outburst  wit- 
nessed by  Professor  Young,  must  have  had 
at  starting  a  velocity  exceeding— not  much, 
only,  but— many  times  the  rate  of  250  miles 
per  second,  which  would  be  sufficient  to 
carry  a  projectile  in  the  observed  time  over 
the  distance  actually  traversed  by  the  glowing 
hydrogen.  A  velocity  of  1,000  miles  per 
second  would  certainly  seem  to  fall  far  short 
of  what  would  be  required  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Now  it  has  not  been  without  a  purpose 
that  I  have  paused  to  inquire  into  the  subject 
of  these  enormous  velocities.  A  rate  of  1,000 
miles  per  second  may  appear  scarcely  more 
striking  than  a  rale  of  200  or  300  miles  per 
second.  The  mind  is  as  utterly  unable  to 
compass  one  conception  as  to  compass  the 
other.  But  there  is  an  important  circum- 
stance in  which  a  velocity  of  the  latter  sort 
differs  from  a  velocity  exceeding  400  or  500 
miles  per  second.  If  matter  projected  from 
the  sun  retains,  after  passing  beyond  the  solar 
atmosphere,  a  velocity  of  380  miles  per 
second,  it  will  travel  farther  and  farther  for 
ever  from  the  sun ;  if  it  has  a  less  velt>city 
his  attraction  will  in  the  long-run  bring  the 
projected  matter  to  rest  and  thereafter 
draw  it  back,  with  continually  increasing 
speed,  to  his  globe  again.  Now,  the  above 
reasoning  renders  it  probable  that  denser 
matter  projected  along  with  the  hydrogen, 
retaining  a  much  greater  share  of  the  velocity 
of  eruption,  would  travel  with  a  speed  exceed- 
ing that  critical  value.    So  that  we  have  the 


startling  condu^oa  that  in  eruptions  such 
as  the  one  witnessed  by  Professor  Young,  the 
sun  actually  vomits  forth  a  portion  of  his 
substance,  in  Euch  sort  that  it  will  never  be 
restored  to  him.  That  other  matter  than 
glowing  hydrogen  is  erupted  at  these  times 
can  scarcely  be  questioned ;  indeed,  Fr. 
Secchi  tells  us  that  the  spectrum  of  the  erup- 
tion-prominences indicates  the  presence  of 
several  metallic  elements.  And  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  the  vapours  of  the  metals 
are  very  much  denser  (under  simitar  condi- 
tions) than  hydrogen,  the  lightest  of  ail  the 
gases.  So  that  the  starding  theory  just  re- 
ferred to  seems  almost  forced  upon  us  by 
facts  of  which  we  are  certain. 

But  let  us  return  to  Professor  Young's  nar- 
rative. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  dose  by  the 
"  steins  of  the  banyan  grove  "  there  was  a 
small  rounded  cloud  or  "  thunderiiead." 
Professor  Young  thus  speaks  of  the  appear- 
ance and  behaviour  of  this  object  during  ihc 
eruption  which  took  place  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. "  In  the  meanwhile  the  little  '  thunder- 
head'  had  grown  and  developed  wonderfully, 
into  a  mass  of  rotting  and  ever-changing 
flame,  to  speak  according  to  appearances. 
First  it  was  crowded  down,  as  it  were,  along 
the  solar  surface ;  later  it  rose  almost  pyra- 
midally 50,000  miles  in  height ;  then  iis 
summit  was  drawn  out  into  long  filaments 
and  threads,  which  were  roost  cnriously  rolled 
backwards  and  downwards,  like  the  volutes 
of  an  Ionic  capital ;  and  finally,  it  faded 
away,  and  by  lialf-past  two  had  vanished  like 
the  other." 

"The  wtiole phenomenon," adds  Professor 
Young,  "su^ested  most  forcibly  the  idea  of 
an  explosion  under  the  great  prominence, 
acting  mainly  upwards,  but  also  in  all  direc- 
tions outwards,  and  ttien  after  an  intenal 
followed  by  a  corresponding  inrush ;  and  it 
seems  far  from  impossible  that  the  mysterious 
coronal  streamers,  if  they  turn  out  to  be  duly 
solar,  as  now  seems  hkely,  may  tind  theii 
origin  and  explanation  in  such  events," 

Another  circumstance  remuns  to  be  men- 
tioned. It  relates  to  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing, but  at  the  same  dme  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  results  of  recent  solar  research. 

Jt  will  be  in  the  knowledge  of  many  of  my 
readers  that  the  phenomena  known  as  mag- 
netic stonns — intimately  associated  with  the 
occurrence  of  auroras — have  in  certain  in- 
stances tieen  found  to  occur  simultaneously 
with  solar  disturbances.  The  most  marked 
instance  of  the  kind  took  place  in  September, 
1859,  when  two  observers  of  the  sun,  at 
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stations  far  apart,  saw  two  bright  spots  of 
light,  which  travelled  at  the  rat  .-c^  about  no 
miles  per  second  across  a  pait  of  the  sud's 
fux  and  then  vanished.  At  the  very  instant 
when  this  appearance  was  seen,  tiie  Kew 
magoetograph  indicated  the  commencement 
of  a  magnetic  stonii,  and  this  storm  con- 
tmaed  for  more  than  a  day.  During  the 
night  which  followed  the  solar  outburst, 
auroras  occurred  in  both  hemispheres,  tele- 
graphic communication  was  disturbed,  and 
other  marked  signs  were  afforded  that  the 
earth's  magnetism  was  a£Sected  by  the  out- 
burst  in  the  sun. 

Other  instances  mi^t  be  recorded,  but  I 
shall  content  myself  with  citing  one  irtiich 
was  mentioned  to  me  by  Sir  John  Herscbel, 
in  a  letter  written  but  a  few  weeks  before  his 
lamented  decease.  I  need  make  no  apologies 
for  qnotinga  letter  so  full  of  scientific  interest, 
and  affording  such  striking  evidence  of  the 
activity  of  the  great  astronomer's  mind  to  the 
very  (Jose  of  his  life.  I  give  more  (^  the 
letter  'than  relates  to  terrestrial  magnetic 
disturbance,  for  a  reason  that  will  be  recog- 
nised by  all  iriio  have  read  tbc  preceding 
lines: — 

"  I  can  very  well  conceive  great  outbursts 
of  v^Kirons  matter  from  below  the  photo- 
sphere, and  can  admit  at  least  the  possibility 
(tf  such  vapours  being  tossed  up  to  very  great 
heists  ;  but  I  am  ha^y  yet  exahed  to  such 
a  point  as  to  ccmcdve  a  positive  ejection  of 
erupted  particles  with  a  velocity  of  two  or 
three  hundred  miles  per  secontL     But  now 
the  great  question  of  all  arises.     What  is  the 
pfaoto^here?      What    are    those    intensely 
ladiant   tlvngs — scales,   flakes,   ot  whatever 
else  tbcy  be-— T^ich  really  do  give  out  all  (or 
at  least  nine^-nine-hundredths  c^)  the  total 
l^ht  and  heat  of  the  smi  f     And  if  the  pro- 
mineDces  ie  eruptions,  why  does  not  the 
ehiptive  force  scatter  upwards  and  outwards 
this  humnous  matter  ? .  . .  Through  the  kiod- 
I   iKsi  <tf  tbe  Kew  observers  I  have  bad  helio- 
i'  graphs  of  the  two  great  outbutsting  spots 
whKh  I  think  I  mentioned  to  you  as  having 
[I  been  ooo-exiBteat  on  the  9^1  and  m  full 
I;  devekipinent  on  tbe  roth"  ^the  letter  bears 
'  date  Maidt  i,  1871 ;  February  is  here  re- 
!.  feired  to),  "both  large  and  conspicuous,  and 
'I  including  an  area  of  disturbance  at  least  two 
I   mmutcs  {54,000  miles)  across.     They  were 
'   both  nearly  absorbed  ot  in  rapid  process  of 
absorption  on  the  nth.     In  my  own  mind, 
!  1  had  set  it  down  as  pretty  certain  that  tbe 
jl  outbreak  must  have  taken  place  very  sud- 
I   denly  at  somewhere  about  the  intervening 
midnight.    Well  now;  the  magneto-declina- 


tion curves*  at  Kew  have  been  sent  roe; 
and  lo !  while  all  had  been  gomg  on  as 
smoothly  as  possible  on  the  6th,  7th,  Sth. 
and  9th,  and  up  to  ii}  P.M.  on  the  latter 
day  {9th),  suddenly  a  great  downward  jerk 
in  the  curve,  forming  a  gap  as  far  as  3^  a.m. 
on  the  loth.  Then  comparative  tranquillity 
till  I  r  A.M.,  and  then  (corresponding  to  the 
absorption  of  the  spots)  a  fundus  and  con- 
vulsive state  of  disturbance  extending  over 
the  nth  and  the  greater  part  of  the  lath. 
I  wonder  whether  anything  was  shot  out  of 
those  holes  on  that  occasion  1  and,  if  so,  what 
is  going  on  in  the  inside  of  the  sun  ?" 

It  might  fairly  be  expected,  perhaps,  that 
the  amazing  outburst  witnessed  by  Professor 
Young  would  have  been  accompanied  or 
followed  by  signs  of  magnetic  disturbance. 
That  he  himself  so  viewed  tbe  matter  is 
evident  from  the  dosing  words  of  his  account, 
A  fine  aurora  borealis  was  witnessed  on  the 
evening  of  September  7,  and  he  makes  the 
following  remarks  respecting  this  pheno- 
menon ; — "  Whether  the  fine  aurora  borealis 
which  sacceeded  in  the  evening  was  really 
the  earth's  response  to  the  magnificent  out- 
burst of  the  sun,  is  perh^>s  uncertam;  but 
tbe  coinddence  Is  at  least  suggestive,  and 
may  easily  become  something  more,  if,  as  I 
somewhat  confidently  expect  to  leam,  the 
Greenwich  ntagnettc  record  indicates  a  dis- 
turbance precisely  simultaneous  with  the 
solar  exploHOn." 

This,  however,  was  not  the  case.  The 
AEtroiu>mer  Royal  informs  me  that  at  the 
hour  of  Professor  Young's  observation  there 
was  a  slight  magnetic  disturbance,  but  nothing 
which  could  be  associated  with  the  remark- 
able sohtr  outborsL  From  the  Kew  Ob- 
servatory we  have  the  following  intelhgence, 
agreeing  with  the  news  firom  Gteenwi^  but 
containittg  some  other  facts  which  seem  tO 
me  to  have  a  very  important  'bearing  on  the 
subject  I  extract  the  letter  from  tbe  oot- 
respoitdence  colunms  of  the  EngUsh  Me- 
chanic:~'^\  have  carefully  examined  die 
recwds  of  the  magnetograj^  for  tbe  date 
given  by  X>rofessor  Young,  and  find,  af^ 
having  made  the  necessary  correction  for 
difference  of  longitude  between  Kew  and 
Boston,  that  duiir^  tbe  period  when  the  sun 
was  exhibiting  such  a  magnificent  display, 
the  magnets  were  almost  still,  the  only 
variation  being  that  of  the  daily  range  for 
the  time.  About  five  hours  after  the  ex- 
plosion was  observed,  a  small    disturbance 
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commenced  abruptly,  which  lasted  through 
the  next  day ;  but  I  should  hesitate  before 
assuming  the  one  to  be  the  consequence  of 
the  other.  Professor  Young  does  not  give 
the  exact  position  of  the  locality  on  the  sun's 
surface  where  the  phenomenon  took  place ; 
but  I  see  from  the  heliograph  pictures  for 
the  7th,  that  a  large  spot  was  just  making  its 
appearance  on  the  eastern  limb,  and  pro- 
bably the  telespectroscope  was  pointed  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  spot  at  the  time  of  obser- 
vation." 

Now,  it  appears  to  me,  that  if  we  carefully 
consider  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
outburst  took  place,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised that  no  disturbance  took  place  at  the 
moment  when  the  outburst  was  wimessed,  or 
that  the  dismrbance  which  did  take  place  a 
few  hours  after  was  not  very  marked  in  its 
character. 

The  outburst  undoubtedly  took  place 
dose  to  the  edge  of  the  sun's  visible  disc, 
for  otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  visible. 
The  direction  of  outburst  was  therefore  not 
towards  the  earth,  but  very  nearly  square  to 
a  line  from  the  earth  towards  the  sun.  Now, 
although  the  communicadon  of  magnetic 
disturbance  is  not  a  process  which  is  to  be 
regarded  as  in  any  sense  resembling  the 
direct  emission  of  matter,  yet  there  can  be 
no  question  that  direction  does  count  for 
something  in  such  communication.  On  this 
account  alone,  therefore,  we  might  expect 
only  a-  comparatively  small  disturbance  of 
terrestrial  magnets  from  an  outburst  not 
directed  towards  the  earth. 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  special  cir- 
cumstances on  which  the  communication  of 
the  effects  of  solar  disturbances  earthwards 
depends;  but  there  is  excellent  reason  for 
believing  that  it  is  some  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  sun's  visible  surface  (or  light- 
I  surface)  which  causes  the  magnetic  needles 
j  to  vibrate  in  sympathy  with  the  disturbance 
!  of  our  ruling  luminary.  The  formation  of  a 
sun-spot  and  the  closing  up  of  a  spot  seem 
to  be  potent  causes  of  magnetic  disturbance ; 
while,  so  &r  as  the  evidence  yet  obtained 
extends,  the  formation  of  a  solar  prominence, ' 
its  changes  of  form,  and  finally  its  dissolution,  I 
have  no  influence  whatever  on    the  most 


delicately  poised  magnetic  needle.  Now  the 
region  of  surface  disturbance  corresponding 
to  the  place  of  the  eruption  was  probably  not 
in  view  from  the  earth  when  die  eruption  | 
occurred.  Professor  Young  mentions  that  the 
eruption  took  place  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  sun,  which  is  the  region  where  his  rota- 1 
tion  is  bringing  parts  of  his  surface  into  view. 
(If  we  were  stationed  at  those  places  on  the 
sun  we  should  see  the  earth  rising.)  The 
scene  of  the  eruption  may  therefore  have 
been,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  somewhat 
"round  the  comer"  at  the  time  of  Young's 
observation — not  as  yet  in  view  from  the 
earth,  and  therefore  not  exercising  adisturbing 
action  upon  the  earth  until  a  few  hours  after. 
Now,  need  we  wonder  that  the  disturbance, 
when  it  did  occur,  was  not  as  remarkable  as 
the  outbtu^t  with  which  (on  this  assumption) 
it  is  to  be  associated ;  since  the  disturbed 
r^ion  of  the  sun's  surface  must  have  been 
extremely  foreshortened,  as  seen  from  the 
earth,  throughout  the  whole  continuance  of 
the  magnetic  storm. 

These,  however,  are  questions  on  which  we 
shall  be  able  to  form  a  better  opinion  a  few 
years  hence.  The  chief  point  to  be  at  pre- 
sent considered  is  the  strange  fact  that  mighty 
eruptions  occur,  during  which  matter  is  pro- 
pelled with  inconceivable  energy  from  the  solar 
globe.  Wearethusled  toformideasrespecting 
the  sun  such  as  a  few  years  ago  we  should  have 
been  ready  to  dismiss  as  altogether  too  fan- 
ciful to  receive  a  moment's  attention.  We 
see  his  mighty  frame  convulsed  by  internal 
throes,  compared  with  which  the  agencies 
which  produce  the  earthquake  and  the  vol- 
cano are  punier  than  the  efforts  of  children 
beside  the  labours  of  the  Titans.  All  our 
experiences  of  chemical  processes,  all  our 
conceptions  respecting  temperature  and  its 
effects,  seem  to  have  no  meaning  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  processes  at  work  within  the  solar 
globe.  To  theorise  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
eruptive  action  whose  effects  we  partly  recog- 
nise, seems  altogether  useless  in  the  present 
condition  of  our  knowledge ;  and  yet  after 
so  much  has  been  achieved  it  cannot  but  be 
regarded  as  unreasonable  to  despair  of  at- 
taining to  the  secret  of  the  sun's  intenul 
forces — ^nay,  even  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
source  whence  those  forces  are  derived 
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higher prel en sions.  Itassiimed  to  itself  thecha- 
racter  of  a  first-class  hotel; — and  when  Colmar 
was  without  a  railway  and  was  a  great  posting 
station  on  the  high  road  from  Strasboutg  to 
Lyons,  there  was  some  real  business  at  the 
Hdtcl  de  la  Foste  in  that  town.  At  present, 
though  Colmar  majr  probably  have  been  bene- 
tited  by  the  railway,  the  inn  has  faded,  and 
is  in  its  yellow  leaf.  Travellers  who  desire  to 
see  the  statue  which  a  grateful  city  has  erected 
lo  the  memory  of  its  most  illustrious  citizen, 
General  Rapp,  are  not  sufficient  in  number  to 
keep  a  lirst-class  hotel  in  the  glories  of  fresh 
paint  and  smart  waiters ;  and  when  you  have 
done  with  General  Rapp,  thpre  is  not  much 
to  interest  you  in  Colmar.  But  there  is  the 
hotel  J  and  poor,  fat,  unwieldy  Madame  Fa- 
tagon,  though  she  grumbles  much  and  de- . 
dares  that  there  is  not  a  sou  to  be  made,  still  j 
keeps  it  up,  and  ^ars  with  as  mtich  bravery  ' 
is  she  can  Uie  bufiets  of  a  world  which  seems  | 
lo  her  to  be  becoming  less  prosperous  and  less 
comfortable  and  more  exacting  every  day.  In  ! 
heryoungeryearsapostinghouseinsuchatown  I 
was  a  posting  house  ;  and  when  M.  Paragon  j 
manied  her,  the  heiress  of  the  then  owner  of 
the  business,  he  was  supposed  to  have  done 
uncommonly  well  for  himself.  Madame  Para- 
gon is  now  a  childless  widow,  and  sometimes 
declaws  that  she  will  shut  the  house  up  and 
have  done  with  it.  Why  maintain  a  business 
wihont  a  profit,  simply  that  there  may  be  an 
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Hotel  de  la  Poste  at  Colmar  ?  But  there  are 
old  servants  whom  she  has  not  the  heart  to 
send  away ;  and  she  has  at  any  rate  a  roof  of 
herown  over  her  head  ;  and,  though  she  her- 
self is  unconscious  that  it  is  so,  she  has  many 
ties  to  the  old  business ;  and  now,  since  her 
young  cousin  George  Voss  has  been  with  her, 
things  go  a  little  better.  She  is  not  robbed 
so  much,  and  the  people  of  the  town,  finding 
that  they  can  get  aiair  bottle  of  wine  and  a 
good  supper,  come  to  the  inn ;  and  at  length 
an  omnibus  has  been  established,  aUd  there 
is  a  little  glimmer  of  returning  prosperity. 

It  is  a  large  old  rambling  house,  built 
round  an  irregularly  shaped  court,  with 
another  court  behind  it ;  and  in  both  courts 
[he  stables  and  coach-houses  seem  to  be  so 
mixed  with  the  kitchens  and  entrances,  that 
one  hardly  knows  what  part  of  the  building  is 
equine  and  what  part  human.  Judging  from 
the  smell  which  pervades  the  lower  quarters, 
and,  alas !  also  too  frequently  the  upper  rooms, 
one  would  be  mctined  to  say  that  the  horses 
had  the  best  of  it.  The  defect  had  been 
pointed  out  to  Madame  Faragon  more  than 
once;  but  that  lady,  though  in  most  of 'the 
affairs  of  life  her  temper  is  gentle  and  kindly, 
cannot  hear  with  equanimity  an  insinuation 
that  any  portion  of  her  house  is  either  dirty 
or  unsweet.  Complaints  have  reached  her 
that  the  beds  were, — well,  inhabited, — but  no 
servant  now  dares  to  hint  at  anything  wrong 
in  this  particular.  If  this  traveller  or  that 
says  a  word  to  her  personally  in  complaint,  she 
looks  as  sour  as  death  and  declines  to  open  her 
mouth  in  reply ;  but  when  that  traveller's  back 
is  turned  the  things  that  Madame  Faragon 
can  say  about  the  upstart  coxcombry  of  the 
wretch,  and  as  to  the  want  of  all  real  com- 
forts which  she  is  sure  prevails  in  the  home 
quarters  of  that  ill-starred  complaining  tra- 
veller, are  proof  to  those  who  hear  them  that 
the  old  landlady  has  not  as  yet  lost  all  her 
energy.  It  need  not  be  doubted  that  she  her- 
self religiously  believes  that  no  foul  perfume 
has  ever  pervaded  the  sanctity  of  her  cham- 
bers, and  that  no  living  thing  has  ever  been 
seen  inside  the  sheets  of  her  beds  except 
those  guests  whom  she  has  allocated  to  the 
different  rooms. 

Matters  had  not  gone  very  easily  w 
George  Voss  in  all  the  changes  he  had  made 
during  the  last  yea>.  Some  things  he  was 
obliged  to  do  without  consulting  Madame 
Faragon  at  alL    Then  she  would  discover 
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what  was  going  on,  and  there  would  be  a 
"  few  words."  At  other  times  he  would  con- 
sult her,  and  crjiy  his  purpose  only  after  much 
perseverance.  Twice  or  thrice  he  had  lold 
.  h«r  that  he  must  go  away,  and  then  with 
many  groans  she  had  acceded  to  his  propo- 
sitiaiis.  It  had  been  necessary  to  expend  two 
ihousand  francs  in  establishing  the  omnibus, 
and  in  that  affair  the  appearance  of  things 
had  been  at  one  time  quite  hopeless.  And 
then  when  Geo^e  had  declared  that  the 
altered  habits  of  the  people  required  that  the 
liour  of  the  laoming  iaiie  £hdte  should  be 
changed  from  noon  to  one,  she  had  sworn 
that  she  would  not  give  way.  She  would 
never  lend  her  assent  to  such  vile  idleness. 
It  was  already  robbing  the  business  portion 
of  the  day  of  an  hour.  She  would  wrap  her 
colours  round  her  and  die  upon  the  ground 
soooer  than  yield.  "  Then  dwy  won't  come," 
said  Gewge,  "  and  it's  no  use  you  having  the 
table  then.  They  will  all  go  to  tiie  Hotel  de 
ITmperatrice."  "Hiis  was  a  new  house,  the 
very  mention'  of  which  was  a  dagger  thrust 
into  the  bosom  of  Madame  Faiagoc.  ''  Then 
they  will  be  poisoned,"  she  said.  "  And  let 
them !  It  is  what  they  are  fit  for."  But  the 
change  was  made,  and  for  the  three  first  days 
she  would  not  come  out  of  her.  room.  Wlien 
tiie  bell  was  rung  at  the  obnoxious  hour, 
she  stopped  her  ears  with  her  two  hands. 

But  though  there  had  been  these  contests, 
Madame  Faragon  had  made  more  than  one 
effort  to  induce  George  Voes  to  become  her 
partner  and  successor  in  the  house.  If  he 
w«uld  only  tsing  in  a  small  sum  of  money, — 
a  sum  which  must  be  easily  within  his  father's 
reach, — >he  should  have  half  the  business 
now,  and  all  of  it  when  Madame  Faragon 
had  gone  to  her  rest.  Or  if  he  would  prefer 
to  give  Madame  Faragon  a  pension, — a  mo- 
darate  pension, — she  wottldgivCup  the  bouse 
at  once.  At  these  tender  moments  she  used 
t«  say  that  he  probably  would  not  begrudge 
her  a  room  in  which  to  die.  But  George 
Voss  would  always  say  that  he-had  no  money, 
that  he  conld  not  ask  his  lather  tor  money, 
and  that  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind  to 
settle  at  Colmar.  Madame  Faragon,  who  was 
naturally  much  interested  in  the  matter,  and 
was  moreover  not  without  curiosity,  could 
never  quite  team  how  matters  stood  at  Gran- 
pere.  A  word  or  two  she  had  heard  in  a  cir- 
cuitous way  of  Marie  Brotnar,  but  from  George 
himself  she  could  never  leam  anything  of  his 
affairs  at  home.  She  had  asked  him  once  or 
twice  whether  it  would  not  be  well  that  he 
should  marry,  but  he  had  always  replied  that 
he  did  not  think  of  such  a  thing,— at  any 


rate  as  yet.  He  was  a  steady  young  man, 
given  more  to  work  than  to  play,  and  appa- 
rently not  inclined  to  amuse  himself  with  the 
girls  of  the  neighbourhood. 

One  day  Edmond  Greisse  was  over  at 
Colmar — Edmond  Greisse,  the  lad  whose 
untidy  appearance  at  the  supper-table  at  the 
Lion  d'Or  had  called  down  the  rebuke  of 
Marie  Bromar.  He  had  been  sent  over  on 
some  business  by  his  employer,  and  had  come 
to  get  his  supper  and  bed  at  Madame  Fara- 
gon's  hotel.  He  was  a  modau,  imaasuming 
lad,  and  had  been  hardly  moK  than  a  boy 
when  George  Voss  had  left  Omnptre.  From 
time  to  time  George  had  seoi  some  fiicnd 
from  the  village,  and  had  thus  heard  tidings 
from  home.  Once,  as  has  been  mid,  Madame 
Voss  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Madame 
Faragon's  establishment  to  visit  him;  but 
letters  between  tiu  houses  had  not  been 
firequent.  Though  postage  in  France — or 
shall  we  say  Germany? — -is  now  almost  as 
low  as  in  England,  these  pedj^  of  Alsace 
have  not  yet  fallen  into  the  way  of  writing  to 
each  other  when  it  occurs  to  any  of  them  that 
a  word  may  be  said.  Young  Greisee  had 
seen  the  landlady,  who  now  never  went  up- 
stairs among  her  guests,  and  had  had  his 
chamber  allotted  to  him,  and  was  seated  at 
the  supper-table,  before  he  met  George  Voss. 
It  was  from  Madame  Faragon  that  George 
heard  of  his  arrival. 

"  There  is  a  neighbcHU  of  youis  from  Gnm- 
pere  in  the  bouse,"  said  she. 
"  From  Granpere  ?  And  who  is  be  ?  " 
"  1  forget  the  lad's  name ;  but  he  s^s  that 
your  father  is  well,  and  Madame  Voss.  He 
goes  back  early  to-morrow  with  the  loulage 
and  some  goods  that  his  peo^e  have  bought. 
I  think  he  is  at  supper  now." 

The  place  of  honour  at  the  top  of  the  table 
at  the  Cohnar  inn  was  not  in  these  Aa.y% 
assumed  by  Madante  Faragon.  She  had, 
alas  \  become  too  stout  to  do  so  with  either 
giace  or  comfort,  and  always  toc^  her  meals, 
as  she  always  lived,  in  the  little  room  down- 
stairs, from  which  she  could  see,  through  the 
apertures  of  two  doors,  all  who  came  in  and 
all  who  went  out  b'y  the  chief  entrance  of  the 
hotel'  Nor  had  Geoi^e  usurped  the  place. 
It  had  now  happeqied  at  Colmar,  as  it  has 
come  to  pass  at  most  hoteb,  that  the  public 
table  is  no  longer  the  tMe  d'Mte.  The  end 
chair  was  occupied  by  a  stout,  dark  man, 
with  a  bald  head  and  black  beard,  who  u-as 
proudly  filling  a  place  different  from  that  of 
neighbours,  and  who  would  probably 
have  gone  over  to  the  Hotel  de  I'lmperatricc 
had  anybody  disturbed  Uim,    On  the  preseat 
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occasion  George  seated  himself  next  to  the 
lad,  and  they  were  soon  discussing  alt  the 
news  from  Granpere. 

"And  how  is  Marie  Bromar?"  George 
■  asked  at  last. 

"Yon  have  heard  about  her,  of  course," 
Slid  Edmond  Greisse. 

■'Heard  what?"  ^ 

"  She  is  going  to  be  mamed." 

"  Minoie  Bromar  to  be  married  ?  And  to 
whom?" 

Edmoad  at  once  understood  that  his  news 
was  r^arded  as  being  important,  and  made 
die  most  of  it. 

"  Oh,  dear  yes.  It  was  settled  last  week 
when  he  was  there." 

"  But  who  is  he  ?  " 

"  Adrian  Urmand,  the  linen-buyer  from 
Uasle." 

"  Marie  to  be  married  to  Adrian  Urmand ! " 

Urroand's  journeys  to  Granpere  had  been 
commenced  before  George  Voss  had  left  the 
place,  and  therefore  the  two  young  men  had 
known  each  other. 

"  They  say  he's  very  rich,"  said  Edmond. 

"  I  thought  he  cared  for  nobody  but  him- 
sdf.    And  are  you  sure  ?    Who  told  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  quite  sure,  but  I  do  not  know  who 
told  me.    They  are  all  talking  about  it" 

"  Did  my  father  ever  tell  you  ?  " 

"  No,  he  nevpr  told  me." 

"Or  Marie  herself?" 

"  No,  she  did  not  tell  me.  Girls  never  tell 
those  sort  of  things  of  themselves." 

"  Nor  Madame  Voss  ? "  asked  George. 

"She  never  talks  much  about  anything. 
But  you  may  be  sure  it's  true,  m  tell  you 
who  told  me  first,  and  he  is  sure  to  know, 
because  he  lives  in  the  house.  It  was  Peter 
Veque," 

"  Peter  Veque,  indeed !  And  who  do  you 
think  would  tell  him  ?  " 

*'  But  isn't  it  quite  likely  ?  She  has  grown 
to  be  such  a  beauty  !  Everybody  gives  it  to 
her  that  she  is  the  prettiest  girl  round  Gran- 
pere. And  why  shouldn't  he  marry  her? 
IT  I  had  a  lot  of  money,  I'd  only  look  to  get 
the  prettiest  girl  I  could  find  anywhere." 

After  this  George  said  nothing  further  to 
the  young  man  as  to  the  marriage.  If  it  was 
talked  about  as  Edmond  said,  it  was  pro- 
bably true.  And  why  should  it  not  be  trae? 
Even  though  it  were  true,  no  one  would  have 
cared  to  tell  him.  She  might  have  been 
married  twice  over,  and  no  one  in  Granpere 
would  have  sent  him  word.  So  he  declared 
to  himself  And  yet  Marie  Bromar  had  once 
sworn  to  him  that  she  loved  ban,  and  would 
■  be  his  for  ever  and  ever ;  and,  though  he  had 


left  her  in  dudgeon^  with  black  looks,  without 
a  kind  word  of  farewell,  yet  he  had  believed 
her.  Through  all  his  sojourn  at  Colmar  he 
had  told  himself  that  she  would  be  true  to 
him.  He  believed  it,  though  he  was  hardly 
sure  of  himself— had  hardly  resolved  that  he 
would  ever  go  back  to  Granpere  to  seek  her. 
His  father  had  turned  him  out  of  the  house, 
and  Marie  had  told  him  as  he  went  that  she 
would  never  many  him  if  her  uncle  dis- 
approved it  Slight  as  her  word  had  been  on 
that  morning  of  his  departure,  it  had  rankled 
in  his  bosom,  and  made  him  angry  witii  bee 
through  a  whole  twelvemonth.  And  yet  he 
had  believed  that  she  would  be  true  to  him  I 

He  went  out  in  the  evening  when  it  was 
dusk  and  walked  round  and  round  the  public 
garden  of  Cohnar,  thinking  of  the  news  whidi 
he  had  heard — the  public  garden,  in  which 
stands  the  statue  of  General  Rapp.  It  was  a 
terrible  blow  to  him.  TTiough  he  had  r&- 
mained  a  whole  year  in  Colmar  without 
seeing  Marie,  or  hearing  of-  her,  without 
hardly  ever  having  had  her  name  upon  his 
lips,  without  even  having  once  assured  him- 
self during  the  whole  time  that  the  happiness 
of  his  life  would  depend  on  the  gii-l's  con- 
stancy to  him—now  that  he  heard  that  she 
was  to  be  married  to  another  tnan,  he  was 
torn  to  pieces  by  anger  and  regret  He  had 
sworn  to  love  her,  and  had  never  even 
spoken  a  word  of  tenderness  to  another  girL 
She  had  given  him  her  plighted  troth,  and 
now  she  was  prepared  to  break  it  with  the 
first  man  who  asked  her !  As  he  thought  of 
this,  his  brow  became  black  with  anger.  But 
his  regrets  were  as  violent.  What  a  fool  he 
had  been  to  leave  her  there,  open  to  persua- 
sion from  any  man  who  came  in  the  way, 
open  to  persuasion  from  his  £ilher,  who 
would,  of  course,  be  his  enemy.  How,  indeed, 
could  he  expect  that  she  should  be  true  to 
him?  The  year  had  been  long  enough  to 
him,  but  it  must  have  been  dE>ubly  long  to 
her.  He  had  expected  that  his  father  would 
send  for  him,  would  write  to  him,  would  at 
least  transmit  to  him  some  word  that  would 
make  him  know  that  his  presence  was  again 
desired  at  Granpere.  But  his  father  had 
been  as  proud  as  he  was,  and  had  not  sent 
any  such  message.  Or  rather,  perhaps,  the 
father  being  older  and  less  impatient,  had 
thought  that  a  temporary  'absence  from 
Granpere  might  be  good  for  his  son. 

It  was  late  at  night  when  George  Voss 
went  to  bed,  but  ha  was  up  in  the  morning 
early  to  see  Edmond  Greisse  before  the 
roulage  should  start  for  Miinster  on  ite  road 
to  Granpere.     Early  times  in  that  part  of  the 
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world  are  very  early,  and  the  roulage  was 
ready  in  the  back  court  of  the  ina  at  half- 
past  four  in  the  morning.  ■ 
,  "What?  youapatthishour?"saidEdmoDd. 
"  Why  not  ?    It  is  dot  every  day  we  have 
a.  friend  here  boia  Granpere,  so  I  thought  I 
would  see  you  off." 
"  That  is  kind  of  you." 
"  Give  my  love  to  them  at  the  old  house, 
Edmond." 
"  Of  course  I  will" 

"  To  father,  and  Madame  Voss,  and  the 
children,  and  to  Marie." 
"  AU  right" 

"  Tell  Marie  that  you  have  told  me  of  her 
marriage." 

"  I  don't  know  whether  she'll  like  to  talk 
about  that  to  me." 

"Never  mind;  yon  tell  her.  She  won't 
bite  you.  Tell  her  also  that  I  shall  be  over 
at  Granpere  soon  to  see  her  and  the  rest  of 
them.  I'll  be  over — as  soon  as  ever  I  can 
get  away." 

"  Shall  I  teU  your  father  that  ?" 
"No.    Tell  Marie,  and  let  her  tell  my 
father." 

"  And  when  will  you  come  ?  We  shall  all 
be  so  glad  to  see  you." 

"  Never  you  mind  that  You  just  give  my 
message.  Come  in  for  a  moment  to  the 
kitchen.  There's  a  cup  of  coffee  for  you  and 
a  slice  of  ham.  We  are  not  going  to  let  an 
old  friend  like  you  go  away  without  breaking 
his  fast." 

As  Greisse  had  already  paid  his  modest 
biU,  amounting  altogether  to  tittle  more  than 
three  francs,  this  was  kind  of  the  young  lajid- 
lord,  and  while  he  was  eating  his  bread  and 
ham  he  promised  faithfully  that  he  would 
give  the  message  just  as  George  had  given  it 
to  him. 

It  was  on  the  third  day  after  the  departure 
of  Edmond  Greisse  that  George  told  Madame 
Faragon  that  he  was  going  home.     "  Going 
where,  George  ?"  said  Madame  Faragon,  lean- 
ing forward   on  the  table  before  her,  and 
looking  like  a  picture  of  despair. 
"To  Granpere,  Madame  Faragon." 
"ToGranpere!  andwh^?  andwhenP  and 
how?   Oh  dear!    Why  did  you  not  tell  me 
before,  child?" 
"  I  told  you  as  soon  as  I  knew." 
"  But  you  are  not  going  yet?" 
"On  Monday." 

"  Oh  dear.  ^  soon  as  that  I  Lord  bless 
me.  We  can't  do  anything  before  Monday. 
And  when  will  you  be  back  ?" 

"  I  cannot  say  with  certainty.  I  shall  not 
be  long,  I  dare  say." 


"  And  have  they  sent  for  you  ?" 
"No,  they  have  not  sent  for  me,  but  I 
want  to  see  them  once  again.  And  I  must 
make  up  my  mind  what  to  do  for  the  future." 
"  Don't  leave  me,  George ;  pray  do  not 
leaveme!"  exclaimedMadameFaragon.  "You 
shall  have  the  business  now  if  yon  choose  to 
take  it — only  pray  don't  leave  me  ! "  Geoi^ 
explained  that  at  any  rate  he  would  not 
desert  her  now  at  once ;  and  on  the  Monday 
named  he  started  for  Granpere.  He  hod 
not  been  very  quick  in  his  action,  for  a  week 
had  passed  since  he  had  given  Edmond 
Greisse  his  breakfast  in  the  hotel  kitchen. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

Adrian  Uruand  had  been  three  days 
gone  from  Granpere  before  Michel  Voss 
foimd  a  fitting  opportunity  for  talking  to  his 
niece.  It  was  not  a  matter,  as  he  thsugbt, 
in  which  there  was  need  for  any  great  hurry, 
but  there  was  need  for  much  consideration. 
Once  again  he  spoke  on  the  subject  to  his 
■wife,  "Ifshe's  thinkingabout  Geoi^e,  she  has 
kept  it  very  much  to  herself,"  he  remarked. 

Girls  do  keep  it  to  themselves,"  said  < 
Madame  Voss,  j 

I'm  not  so  sure  of  that.  They  generally  I 
show  it  somehow.  Marie  never  looks  lave- 
lorn.  I  don't  believe  a  bit  of  it ;  and  as  for 
him,  all  the  time  he  has  been  away  he  has 
never  so  much  as  sent  a  word  of  a  message 
to  one  of  us." 

"  He  sent  his  love  to  you,  when  I  saw 
him,  quite  dutifully,"  said  Madame  Voss. 

"  Why  don't  he  come  and  see  us  if  he  cares 
for  us?    It  isn't  of  him  that  Marie  is  thinking." 
"  It  isn't  of  anybody  else  then,"  said  Ma- 
dame Voss.     "  I  never  see  her  speak  a  word  1 
to  any  of  the  young  men,  nor  one  of  them 
ever  speaking  a  word  to  her."      Pondering  , 
over  all  this,  Michael  Voss  resolved  that  he  ' 
would  have  it  all  out  with  his  niece  on  the 
following  Sunday. 

On  the  Sunday  he  engaged  Marie  to  start  I 
with  him  after  dinner  to  the  place  on  the  hill-  : 
side  where  they  were  cutting  wood.     It  was  ,, 
a  beautiful  autumn  afternoon,  in  that  pica-  l| 
santest  of  all  months  in  the  year,  when  the  j 
sun  is  not  too  hot,  ind  the  air  is  fresli  and  ' 
balmy,  and  one  is  still  able  to  linger  abroad, 
loitering  either  in  or  out  of  the  shade,  "hen 
the  midges  cease  to  bile,  and    the   sun  no 
longer  scorches  and  glares ;   but  the   sweet 
vestiges  of  summer  remain,  and  evei^nhing 
without  doors  is  pleasant  and  friendly,  a"'i 
there  is  the  gentle  unrecognised  regret  for  the 
departing  year,  the  unconscious  feeling  that  its 
glory  is  going  from  us,  to  add  the  inner  cluroi 
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of  a  soft  melancholy  lo  the  outer  luxury  of 
the  atmosphere.  I  doubt  whether  Michel  Voss 
had  ever  realised  the  fact  that  September  is 
the  kindhest  of  aU  the  months,  but  he  felt 
it.  and  enjoyed  the  leisure  of  his  Sunday 
afternoon  when  he  could  get  his  aiece  to 
take  a  stretch  with  him  on  the  mountain- 
side. On  these  occasions  Madame  Voss 
was  left  at  home  with  M.  le  Cur^,  who  liked 
to  linger  over  his  littic  cup  of  coffee.  Madame 
Voss,  indeed,  seldom  cared  to  walk  very  far 
from  the  door  of  her  own  house ;  and  on 

I  Sundays  to  go  to  the  church  and  back  again 
was  cert^nly  sufficient  exercise. 

Michel  Voss  sdd  no  word  about  Adrian 
Urmand  as  they  were  ascending  the  hill  He 
was  too  wise  for  that.  He  could  not  have 
given  effect  to  his  experience  with  sufficient 
eloquence  had  he  attempted  the  task  while 
the  burthen  of  the  rising  ground  was  upon  his 

I  lungs  and  chest.     They  turned  into  a  saw- 

'  mill  as  they  went  up,  and  counted  the  scant- 
lings of  timber  that  had  been  cut,  and  Michel 
looked  at  the  crad{e  to  see  that  it  worked 
tt-ell,  and  to  the  wheels  to  see  that  they  were 
in  good  order,  and  observed  that  the  diannel 
for  the  water  required  repairs,  and  said  a 
word  as  to  the  injury  that  had  come  to  him 
because  George  had  left  him.  "  Perhaps  he 
may  come  back  soon,"  said  Marie.  To  this 
he  made  no  answer,  but  continued  his  path  up 
the  mountain-side.  "  There  will  be  plen^ 
of  feed  for  the  cows  this  autunm,"  said  Maiie 
Bromar.     "That  is  a  great  comfort," 

"Plenty,"  said  Michel;  "plenty."  But 
j^Iaiie  knew  from  the  tone  of  his  voice  that 
he  was  not  thinking  about  the  grass,  and  so 
she  held  her  peace.  But  the  want  or  plenty 
of  the  pasture  was  generally  a  subject  of  the 
jjeatest  interest  to  the  people  of  Granpere  at 
ihatspecial  timeof  the  year,  and  one  on  which 
Michel  Vosswas  ever  ready  to  speak.  Marie 
iheicfore  knew  that  there  was  something  on 
hcruDcle's  mind.  Nevertheless  he  inspected 
the  timber  that  was  cut,  and  made  some  re- 
marks about  the  work  of  the  men.  They 
were  not  so  careful  in  barking  the  logs  as 
ihey  used  to  be,  and  upon  the  whole  he 
thought  that  the  wood  itself  was  of  a  worse 
quahty.  What  is  there  that  we  do  not  find  to 
be  deteriorating  around  us  when  we  consider 
the  things  in  detail,  though  we  are  willing 
enough  to  admit  a  general  improvement? 
'■  Yes,"  said  he,  in  answer  to  some  remarks 
from  Marie,  "  we  must  take  it,  no  doubt,  as 
Cod  gives  it  to  us,  but  we  need  not  spoil  it  in 
the  handling.  Sit  down,  my  dear,  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  for  a  few  minutes."  Then  ihey 
sal  down  together  on  a  large  prostrate  pine, 
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which  was  being  prepared  to  be  sent  down  to 
the  saw-milL  "  My  dear,"  said  he,  "  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  about  Adrian  Urtnand."  She 
blushed  and  trembled  as  she  placed  herself 
beside  him,  but  he  hardly  noticed  it  He 
was  not  quite  at  his  ease  himself,  and  was 
a  little  afraid  of  the  task  he  had  undertaken. 
"  Adrian  tells  me  that  hq  asked  you  to  take 
him  as  your  lover,  and  that  you  refused." 

"Yes,  Uncle  Michel." 

"  But  why,  my  dear  ?  How  are  you  to  do 
better  ?  Perhaps  I,  or  your  aunt,  should  have 
spoken  to  you  first,  and  told  you  that  we 
thought  well  of  the  match." 

"  It  wasn't  that,  uncle.  I  knew  you  thought 
well  of  it ;  or,  at  least,  I  believed  that  you 
did." 

"And  what  is  your  objection,  Marie?" 

"  I  don't  object  to  M.  Urmand,  uncle ; — at 
least,  not  particularly." 

"  But  he  says  you  do  object.  Voy  would 
not  accept  him  when  he  offered  himself." 

"  No ;  I  did  not  accept  him." 

"  But  you  will,  my  dear, — if  he  comes 
again?" 

"  No,  uncle." 

"  And  why  not  ?  Is  he  not  a  good  young 
man?" 

"  Oh,  yes, — that  is,  I  dare  say." 

"  And  he  has  a  good  business.  I  do  not 
know  what  more  you  coidd  expect." 

"  I  expect  nothing,  uncle, — except  not  to 
go  away  from  you." 

"  Ah, — but  you  must  go  away  from  me.  I 
should  be  very  wrong  and  so  would  your 
aimt,  to  let  you  remain  here  till  you  lose  yoiu' 
good  looks,  and  become  an  old  woman  on 
our  hands.  Vou  are  a  pretty  girl,  Marie,  and 
fit  to  be  any  man's  wife,  and  you  ought  to 
take  a  husband.  I  am  quite  in  earnest  now, 
my  dear;  and  I  speak  altogether  for  your 
own  welfare." 

"  I  know  you  are  in  earnest,  and  I  know 
that  you  speak  for  my  welfcire." 

"Well; — well; — what  then?  Of  course, 
it  is  only  reasonable  that  you  should  'be 
married  some  day.  Here  is  a  young  man  in 
a  better  way  of  business  than  any  man,  old 
or  young,  that  comes  into  Granpere.  He 
has  a  house  in  Basle,  and  money  to  put  in  it 
whatever  you  want  And  for  tiie  matter  of 
that,  Marie,  my  niece  shall  not  go  away 
from  me  empty-handed." 

She  drew  herself  closer  to  him  and  took 
hold  of  his  arm  and  pressed  it,  and  looked 
up  into  his  face.  "  I  brought  nothing  with 
me,"  she  sitid,  "  and  I  want  to  take  nothing 
away." 

"Is  that  it?"  he  said,  speaking  rapidly. 
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"  Let  mc  tell  you  then,  my  girl,  that  you  shall 
have  nothing  but  your  earnings, — your  fair 
earnings.  Don't  yoil  take  trouble  about  that 
Urmand  and  I  will  settle  that  between  us, 
and  I  mil  go  bail  there  shall  be  no  un- 
pleasant words.  As  I  said  before,  my  girl 
shan't  leave  my  house  empty-handed ;  but, 
Lord  bless  you,  hq  would  only  be  too  happy 
to  take  you  in  your  petticoat, — ^just  as  you 
are.  I  never  saw  a  fellow  more  in  love  with 
a  girl.  Come,  Marie,  you  need  not  mind 
saying  the  word  to  me,  thoi^h  you  could  not 
bring  youiself  to  say  it  to  him." 

"  I  can't  say  that  word,  uncle,  either  to 
you  or  to  him." 

"  And  why  the  devil  not?"  said  Michel 
Voss,  who  was  beginning  to  be  tired  of  being 
eloquent. 

"  I  would  rather  stay  at  home  with  you 
and  my  aunt" 

"  Oh,  bother  t" 

"  Some  girls  stay  at  home  always.  All 
girls  do  not  get  married.  I  don't  want  to  be 
taken  to  Basle." 

"  This  is  all  nonsense,"  s^d  Michel,  get- 
ting up.  "  If  you're  a  good  girl,  you  will  do 
aa  you  are  told,"  , 

"  It  would  not  be  good  to  be  married  to  a 
man  if  I  do  not  love  him." 

"Butwhy  shouldn't  you  love  him?  He's  just 
the  man  that  all  the  girls  always  love.  Why 
don't  you  love  him  ?"  As  Midiel  Voss  asked 
this  last  question,  there  was  a  tone  of- anger 
in  his  voice.  He  had  allowed  his  niece  con- 
siderable liberty,  and  now  she  was  unreason- 
able. Marie,  who,  in  spite  of  her  devotion 
to  her  uncle,  was  beginning  to  think  that  she 
was  ill-used  by  this  tone,  made  no  reply.  "  I 
hope  you  haven't  been  falling  in  love  with 
any  one  else,"  continued  Michel. 

"  No,"  said  Marie,  in  a  low  whisper. 

"  I  do  hope  you're  not  still  thinking  of 
George,  who  has  left  us  without  casting  a 
thought  upon  you.  I  do  hope  that  you  are 
not  such  a  fool  as  that."  Marie  sat  perfectly 
silent,  not  moving ;  but  there  was  a  firown  on 
her  brow  and  a  look  of  sorrow  mixed  with 
anger  on  her  face.  But  Michel  Voss  did  not 
see  her  face.  He  looked  straight  before  him 
as  he  sf>oke,  and  was  flinging  chips  of  wood 
to  a  distance  in  his  energy,  "If  ifs  that, 
Marie,  I  tell  you  you  had  better  get  quit  of 
it  at  once.  It  can  come  to  no  good.  Here 
is  an  excellent  husband  for  you.  Be  a  good 
girl,  and  say  that  you  will  accept  him." 

"  I  should  not  be  a  good  girl  to  accept  a 
man  whom  I  do  not  love." 

■"Is  it  any  thought  about  George  tiiat 
makes  you  say  so,  child  ?"    Michel  paused  a 


an  answer.  "  Tell  me,"  he  con- 
tinued, with  almost  angry  energy,  "is  it 
because  of  George  that  you  refuse  yonrself  to 
this  young  man  ?" 

Marie  paused  again  for  a  moment,  and 
then  she  replied,  "  No,  it  is  not" 

"It  is  not?" 

'"  No,  uncle." 

"Then  why  will  you  not  marry  Adrian 
Urmand  ?" 

"Because  I  do  not  care  for  him.  Why 
won't  you  let  me  remain  with  you,  nncle?" 

She  was  veiy  dose  to  him  now,  and  leaning 
against  him ;  and  her  throat  was  half  choked 
with  sobs,  and  her  eyes  were  fiill  of  tears. 
Michel  Voss  was  a  soft-hearted  man,  and 
inclined  to  be  very  soft  of  heart  where  Slarie 
Bromar  was  concerned.  On  the  other  hand 
he  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  would 
be  for  his  niece's  benefit  that  she  should 
many  this  young  trader;  and  he  thought 
a^  that  it  was  his  duty  as  her  uncle  and 
guardian  to  be  round  with  her,  and  make  her 
undentand,  that  as  her  friends  wished  it,  and 
as  the  young  trader  himself  wished  it,  it  was 
her  duty  to  do  as  she  was  desited.  Another 
uncle  and  guardian  in  his  place  would  hardly 
have  consulted  the  girl  at  all.  Between  his 
desire  to  have  his  own  way  and  reduce  her 
to  obedience,  and  the  temptation  to  put  his 
arm  roimd  her  waist  and  kiss  away  her  tears, 
be  was  uneasy  and  vacillatmg.  She  gently 
put  her  hand  within  his  arm,  and  pressed  it 
very  dose, 

"  Won't  you  let  me  remain  with  you, 
uncle?  I  love  you  and  Aunt  Josey"  (Ma- 
dame Voss  was  named  Josephine,  and  was 
generally  called  Aunt  Josey)  "  and  the  chil- 
dren. Icould  not  go  awayfrom  the  children. 
And  I  like  the  house.  I  am  sure  I  am  of 
use  in  the  house." 

"  Of  course  yoa  are  of  use  in  the  house. 
It  is  not  that" 

"Why  then  should  you  want  to  send  mc 
sway  ?" 

"What  nonsense  you  talk,  Marie  !  Don't 
you  know  that  a  young  woman  like  you 
ought  to  be  married  some  day — that  is  if  she 
can  get  a  fitting  man  to  take  her?  What 
would  '-the  neighbotirs  say  of  me  if  we  kept 
you  at  home  to  drudge  for  us,  mstead 
of  setliing  you  out  in  the  world  properly? 
You  forget,  Marie,  that  I  have  a  duty  to 
perform,  and  you  should  not  make  it  so  diffi- 
cult," 

"  But  if  I  don't  want  to  be  settled?"  said 
Marie.  ','Who  cares  for  the  neighbours? 
If  you  and  I  understand  each  other,  is  not 
that  enough?" 
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"  I  care  for  the  neighbours,"  said  Michel 
Voss  with  tner^. 

"And  must  I  many  a  man  I  don't  care  a 
bit  for  because  of  the  neighbours,  Uncle 
Michel?"  asked  Marie,  with  something  ap- 
pToadiii^  to  indignation  in  her  voice, 

Michel  Voss  perceived  that  it  was  of  no 
DSC  for  him  to  carry  on  the  argument.     He 
entertained  a  half-formed  idea  that  he  did 
J  not   quite    understarkd    the    objections    so 
I   stroi^ly  urged  by  his  niece ;  that  there  was 
!|  something  on  her  mind  that  she  would  not 
I  tdl  him,  and  that  there  might  be  cruelty  in 
uiging  Uie  matter  upon  her;  but,  in  oppo- 
l|  sition  to  this,  there  was  his  assured  convic' 
'I  tion  that  it  yns  his  duty  to  provide  well  and 
comfortably  for  his  niece,  and  that  it  was  her 
doty  to  obey  him  in  acceding  to  such  pro- 
vision as  he  might  make.    And  then  this 
1  raatmge  was  undoubtedly  a  good  marriage — 
'  a  match  that  would  make  all  the  world  de- 
'i  dare  How  well  Michel  Voss  had  done  for  the 
gat  whom  he  had  taken  under  his  protection. 
It  was  a  marriage  that  he  could  not  bear  to 
see  go  out  of  the  family.    It  was  not  probable 
that  die  young  linen  merchant,  who  was  so 
well  to  do  in  the  world,  and  who,  no  doubt, 
mi^t  have  his  choice  in  latger  places  than 
Granpere  j    it    was    not    probable,    Michel 
|l  thought,  diat  he  would  put  up  with  many 
I   refbnls.     The  girl  would  lose  her  chance, 
onless  he,  by  his  firmness,  could  drive  this 
folly  out  of  her.     And  yet  how  could  he  be 
finn,  wfaen  he  was  tempted  to  throw  bis  great 
aims  about  her,  and  swear  that  she  should 
cat  of  his  bread  and  drink  of  his  cup  and  be 
unto  him  as  a  daughter  till  the  last  day  of 
their  joint-  existence.    When  she  crept  so 
close  to  him  and  pressed  his  arm,  he  was 

I  abnost  overcome  by  the  sweetness  of  her 
■  love  and  by  the  tenderness  of  his  own 
l;  heart 

'       "  It  seems  to  me  that  you  don't  under- 
stand," he  said  at  last     "  I  didn't  think  that 

II  such  3  girl  as  you  would  be  so  silly." 

'I      To  this  she  made  no  reply,  and  then  they 
II  b^an  to  walk  down  the  hill  together, 
:i      They  had  walked  half  way  home,  he  step- 
ping a  little  in  advance, — because   he  was 
itill  angiy  with   her,  or  angry  rather  with 
himself  in  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
scold  her  properly, — and  she  following  close 
behind  his  shoulder,  when  he  stopped  sud- 
denly and  asked  her  a  question  which  came 
from  the  direction  his  thoughts  were  taking 
j  at  the  moment,     "You  are  sure,"  he  said, 
;   "that  you  are  not  doing  this  because  you 
I  expect  George  to  come  back  to  you  ?" 

"  Quite  sure,"  she  said,  bearing  forward  a 

"  


and  answering  him  in  a  whisper 
when  she  spoke. 

"  By  ray  word,  then,  I  can't  understand  it. 
I  can't  indeed.  Has  Urmand  done  anything 
to  offend  you?" 

"  Nothing,  uncle." 

"  Nor  said  anything  ?  " 

"  Not  a  word,  uncle.  I  am  not  offended. 
Of  course  I  am  much  oJ)liged  to  him.  Qnly 
I  don't  love  him." 

"  By  my  faith  I  don't  understand  it.  I 
don't  indeed.  It  is  sheer  nonsense,  and  you 
must  get  over  it.  I  shouIdn''t  be  doing  my 
duty  if  I  didn't  tell  you  that  you  must  g« 
over  it.  He  will  be  here  again  in  another  t«i 
days,  and  you  must  have  thought  better  of  it 
by  that  time.     You  must  indeed,  Marie." 

Then  they  walked  down  the  hill  in  silence 
together,  each  thinking  intently  on  the  pur- 
pose of  the  other,  but  each  altogether  mis- 
understanding the  odier.  Michel  Voss  was 
assured  that  she  had  twice  declared  that  she 
was  altogether  indifferent  to  his  son  George. 
What  he  might  have  said  or  done  had  she 
declared  her  affection  for  her  absent  lover, 
he  did  not  himself  know.  He  had  not  ques- 
tioned himself  on  that  point.  Though  hie 
wife  bad  told  him  that  Marie  was  ever  think- 
ing of  George,  he  had  not  believed  that  it 
was  so.  He  had  no  reason  for  disliking  a 
marriage  between  his  son  and  his  wife's 
niece.  When  he  had  first  thought  diat  they 
were  going  to  be  lovers,  under  his  nose,  with- 
out his  permission, — going  to  commence  a 
new  kind  of  life  between. them sdves  without 
so  much  as  a  word  spoken  to  him  or  by  turn, 
— he  had  found  himself  compelled  to  inter- 
fere, compelled  as  a  fiither  and  an  uncle. 
That  kind  of  thing  could  never  be  allowed 
to  take  place  in  a  well-ordered  honse  without 
the  expressed  sanction  of  the  head  of  the 
household.  He  had  interfered,  —  rather 
roughly ;  and  his  son  had  tnken  him  at  his 
word.  He  was  sore  now  at  his  son's  coldness 
to  him,  and  was  disposed  to  believe  that  his 
son  cared  not  at  all  for  any  one  at  Granpere. 
His  niece  was  almost  as  dear  to  him  as  son, 
and  much  more  dutiful  Therefore  he  would 
do  the  best  he  could  for  his  niece.  Marie's 
declaration  that  George  was  nothing  to  her, 
— that  she  did  not  think  of  him, — was  in 
accordance  with  his  own  ideas.  His  wife 
had  been  wrong.  His  wife  was  usually  wrong 
when  any  headwork  was  lequired.  There 
could  be  no  good  reason  why  Marie  Bromar 
should  not  marry  Adrian  Urmand. 

But  Marie,  as  she  knew  very  well,  had 
never  declared  that  George  Voss  was  nothing 
to  her, — he  was  forgotten,  or  that  her  heart 
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was  free.  He  had  gone  from  her  and  had 
forgotten  her.  She  was  quite  sure  of  that. 
And  should  she  ever  hear  that  he  was  mar- 
ried to  some  one  else,— as  it  was  probable 
that  she  ivould  hear  some  day,— then  she 
would  be  free  again.  Then  she  might  take 
this  man  or  that,  if  her  friends  wished  it— 
and  if  she  could  bring  herself  to  endure  the 
■proposed  marriage.  But  at  present  her  troth 
was  plighted  to  George  Voss ;  and  where 
her  troth  was  given,  there  was  her  lieart 
also.  She  could  understand  that  such  a 
circumstance,  affecting  one  of  so  little  im- 
portance as  herself,  should  be  nothing  to  a 
man  like  her  uncle  j  but  it  was  everything  to 
her.  George  had  forgotten  her,  and  she  had 
wept  sorely  over  his  want  of  constancy.  But 
though  telling  herself  that  this  certainly  was 
so,  she  had  declared  to  herself  that  she  would 
never  be  untrue  till  her  want  of  truth  had 
been  put  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt.  Who 
does  not  know  how  hope  remains,  when 
reason  has  declared  that  there  Is  no  longer 
ground  for  hoping  ? 

Such  had  been  the  state  of  her  mind 
hitherto;  but  what,  would  be  the  good  of 
entertaining  hope,  even  if  there  were  ground 
for  hoping,  when,  as  was  so  evident,  her 
uncle  would  never  permit  George  and  her  to 
be  man  and  wife?  And  did  she  not  owe 
everything  to  her  uncle?  And  was  it  not 
the  duty  of  a  girl  to  obey  her  guardian  ? 
Would  not  all  the  world  be  against  her  if  she 
refused  this  man  ?  Her  mind  was  tormented 
by  a  thousand  doubts,  when  her  uncle  said 
another  word  to  her,  just  as  they  were  enter- 
ing the  village. 

"  You  will  try  and  think  better  of  it  ;— 
will  you  not,  my  dear?"  Slie  was  silent. 
"  Come,  Marie,  you  can  say  that  you  wilt 
try.     Will  you  not  try?" 

"  Ves,  uncle, — I  will  try." 

Michel  Voss  went  home  in  a  good  humour, 
for  he  felt  that  he  had  triumphed ;  and  poor 
Marie  returned  broken-hearted,  for  she  was 
aware  that  she  had  half-yielded.  She  knew 
that  her  uncle  was  triumphant 

CHAPTER  V. 

When  Edmond  Greisse  was  back  at  Gran- 
pere  he  well  remembered  his  message,  but 
he  had  some  doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of 
delivering  it.  He  had  to  reflect  in  the  first 
place  whether  he  was  quite  sure  that  matters 
were  arranged  between  Marie  and  Adrian 
Urmand.  The  story  had  been  told  to  him 
as  being  certainly  true  by  Peter,  the  waiter. 
And  he  had  discussed  the  matter  with  other 
young  men,  his  associates  in  the  place,  among 


all  of  whom  it  was  believed  that  Urmand 
was  certainly  about  to  carry  away  tlv  young 
woman  with  whom  they  were  all  more,  or  less 
in  love.  But  when,  on  his  return  to  Gran- 
pere,  he  had  asked  a  few  more  questions, 
and  had  found  that  even  Peter  was  now  in 
doubt  on  a  point  as  to  which  he  had  before 
been  so  sure,  he  began  to  think  that  there 
would  be  some  difficulty  in  giving  his  mes- 
sage. He  was  not  without  some  little  fear 
of  Marie,  and  hesitated  to  tell  her  that  he 
had  spread  the  report  about  her  marriage. 
So  Ije  contented  himself  with  simply  announc- 
ing to  her  that  George  Voss  intended  to  visit 
his  old  home. 

"  Does  my  uncle  know?"  Marie  asked. 

"  No ; — you  are  to  tell  him,"  said  Greisse. 

"  I  am  to  tell  him  !  Why  should  I  tell 
Iiim  ?     You  can  tell  him." 

"  But  George  said  that  I  was  to  let  you 
know,  and  that  you  would  tell  your  unde." 
This  wa$  quite  unintelligible  to  Marie ;  but  it 
was  clear  to  her  that  she  could  make  no  such 
announcement,  after  the  conversarion  which 
she  had  had  with  her  uncle.  It  was  quite 
out  of  the  question  that  she  should  be  the 
first  to  announce  George's  return,  when  she 
had  been  twice  warned  on  that  Sunday  after- 
noon not  to  think  of  him.  "  You  had  better 
let  my  uncle  know  yourself,"  she  said,  as  she 
walked  away,  But  young  Greisse,  knowing 
that  he  was  already  in  trouble,  and  feeling 
that  he  might  very  probably  make  it  worse, 
held  his  peace,  ^hen  therefore  one  morning 
George  Voss  showed  himself  at  the  door  of 
the  inn,  neither  his  father  nor  Madame  Voss 
expected  him. 

But  his  &ther  was  kind  to  him,  and  his 
mother-in  law  hovered  round  him  with  de- 
monstrations of  love  and  gratitude,  as  though 
much  were  due  to  him  for  coming  back  at 
all,     "  But  you  expected  me,"  said  George. 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  his  father.  "  We  did 
not  expect  you  now  any  more  than  on  any 
other  day  since  you  left  us." 

"  I  sent  word  by  £dmond  Greisse,"  said 
George.  Edmond  was  interrogated,  and  de- 
clared that  he  had  forgotten  to  give  the 
message,  George  was  too  clever  to  pursue 
the  matter  any  further,  and  when  he  first  met 
Marie  Bromar,  there  was  not  a  word  said 
between  them  beyond  what  might  have  been 
said  between  any  young  persons  so  related, 
after  an  absence  of  twelve  months.  George 
Voss  was  very  careful  to  make  no  demonstra- 
tion of  affection  for  a  girl  who  had  forgotten 
him,  and  who  was  now,  as  he  believed,  be- 
trothed to  another  man ;  and  Marie  was 
determined  that  certainly  no  sign  of  the  old 
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'  love  should  first  be  shown  by  her.  He  had 
DC  back, — perhaps  just  in  time.  Hehadre- 

'  (timed  just  at  the  moment  in  which  something 

[  must  be  decided.  She  had  felt  how  much 
there  was  in  the  httle  word  which  she  had 
spoken  to  her  uncle.  When  a  girl  says  that 
she  wQI  try  to  reconcile  herself  to  a  man's 
overtures,  she  has  almost  yielded.    The  word 

,  had  escaped  her  without  any  such  meaning 
an  her  part, — had  been  spoken  because  she 

I  had  feared  to  continue  to  coutradict  her 
uode  in  the  full  completeness  of  a  positive 


refusal.  She  had  regretted  it  as  soon  as  it 
I  had  been  spoken,  but  she  could  not  recall  it. 
She  had  seen  in  her  uncle's  eye  and  had 
heard  in  the  tone  of  his  voice  for  how  much 
that  word  had  been  taken ; — ^but  it  had  gone 
forth  from  her  mouth,  and  she  could  not  now 
rob  it  of  its  meaning.  Adrian  Urmand  was 
to  be  back  at  Granpere  in  'a  few  days — in 
ten  days  Michel  Voss  had  said  ;  and  there 
were  those  ten  days  for  her  in  which  to  re- 
solve what  she  would  do.  Now,  as  though 
sent  from  heaven,  George  had  returned,  in 


this  very  interval  of  time.  Might  it  not  be 
that  he  would  help  her  out  of  her  difficulty  ? 
If  he  would  only  tell  her  to  remain  single  for 
his  sake,  she  would  certainly  turn  her  back 
upon  her  Swiss  lover,  let  her  uncle  say  what 
he  might.  She  would  make  no  engagement 
nith  George  unless  with  her  uncle's  sanction ; 
but  a  word,  a  look  of  love,  would  fortify  her 
igainst  that  other  marriage. 

George,  she  thought,  had  come  back  a 
man  more  to  be  worshipped  than  ever,  as 
■ar  as  appearance  went.  What  woman  could 
(ioabt  for  a  moment  between  two  such  men  ? 
Adrian  Uimaod  was  no  doubt  a  pretty  man, 


with  black  hair,  of  which  he  was  very  careful, 
with  white  hands,  with  bright  small  dark  eyes 
which  were  very  close  together,  with  a  thin 
regular  nose,  a  small  mouth,  and  a  black 
moustache  which  he  was  always  pointing  with 
his  fingers.  It  was  impossible  to  deny  that 
he  was  good-looking  after  a  fashion ;  but 
Marie  despised  him  in  her  heart.  She  was 
almost  bigger  than  he  was,  certainly  stronger, 
and  had  no  aptitude  for  the  city  niceness 
and  poinl'drvke  fastidiousness  of  such  a  lover. 
George  Voss  had  come  back,  not  taller  than 
when  he  had  left  them,  but  broader  in  the 
shoulders,  and  more  of  a  man.    And  then 
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he  had  in  his  eye,  and  in  his  beaked  nose, 
and  his  large  mouth,  and  well-developed 
chin,  that  look  of  command,  which  was  the 
peculiar  character  of  his  father's  face,  and 
which  women,  who  judge  of  men  by  their 
feelings  rather  than  their  thoughts,  always 
love  to  see.  Marie,  if  she  would  consent 
to  marry  Adrian  Urmand,  might  probably 
have  her  own  way  in  the  house  in  every- 
thing ;  whereas  it  was  certain  enough  that 
George  Voss,  wherever  he  might  be,  would 
ire  to  have  his  way.  But  yet  there  needed 
not  a  moment,  in  Marie's  estimation,  to 
choose  between  the  two.  George  Voss  was 
^  man ;  whereas  Adrian  Urmand,  tried 
by  such  a  comparison,  was  in  her  estimation 
simply  a  rich  trader  in  want  of  a  wife. 

'n  a  day  or  two  the  fatted  calf  wm  UUed, 
and  all  went  happily  between  Geoife  and  his 
father.  They  walked  together  sp  into  the 
nxniBtBins,  and  looked  after  the  wvod-cutling, 
and  discussed  the  prospects  of 'the  inn  at 
Colinar.  Michel  was  disposed  (o  think  tlut 
Geoi^  had  better  remain  at  Cobiar,  sad 
accept  Madame  Paragon's  offer,  "ff  you 
think  that  the  hotise  is  worth  anyttaK  X  wi£ 
give  you  a  few  thousaaA  fioncs  to  set  it  in 
order;  and  dien  yOB  Ittd  better  a^ee  te 
allow  her  so  much  a  yoar  te  ker  life."  He 
probably  felt  himadf  to  be  anriy  as  young  a 
nuiD  as  his  sc^,  md  iImb  iiiiiitii  i  too  that 
he  had  other  saas  eoraiag  up  «!»  would  be 
able  to  carry  on  liie  haaat  at  Gnmpere  when 
he  should  be  paA  h»  voriL  Michel  was  a 
loving,  geneisiBrtwtatei  maa,  and  all  feelmg 
of  anger  witb  bis  wn  -was  over  befare  they 
had  been  togCEtber  tvs  Says.  "  Yoa  can't  do 
better,  GeorEP,"  Ik  laLd.  "Yob.  ssed  not 
always  stay  wtmf  biBm.  bs  for  lardm  months, 
and  1  might  tt^a.tnm  ounr  tiu  lomml 
and  get  a  Ibmbb,  at  to  how  yon  do  tilings  at 
Colinar.  If  tsta  thonsKMt  irxncs  will  help 
you,  you  shall  have  ftiem.  Will  that  make 
things  go  straight  with  you?"  George  Voss 
thought  the  sum  named  would  make  things 
go  very  straight ;  but  as  the  reader  knows,  he 
had  another  matter  near  to  his  heart.  He 
tbanked  his  father;  but  not  in  the  joyous, 
thoroughly  contented  tone  that  Michel  had 
expected.  "  Is  there  anything  wrong  about 
it  f"  Michel  said  in  that  sharp  tone  which 
he  used  when  something  had  suddenly  dis- 
pleased him. 

"  There  is  nothing  wrong ;  nothing  ivrong 

at  all,"  said  George  slowly.     "  The  money  is 

much  more   than    I    could   have  expected. 

Indeed  I  did  not  expect  any." 

"What  is  it  then?" 

"  I  was  thinking  of  something  else.    Tell 


me,  father;  is  it  true  that  Mane  is  going  to 
be  married  to  Adrian  Umiwid?" 

"  What  makes  you  ask  ?" 

"  I  heard  a  report  of  it,"  said  Geoi^e.    "  Is 

true?" 

The  father  reflected  a  moment  what  answer 
he  should  give.  It  did  not  seem  to  him 
that  George  spoke  of  such  a  marriage  as 
though  the  rumour  of  it  had  mode  him  vm- 
liappy.  The  quesrion  had  been  asked  almott 
with  indifference.  And  then  the  young  man's 
manner  to  Marie,  and  Marie's  manner  to  Iwn, 
during  the  last  two  days  had  made  him 
certain  that  he  had  been  right  in  supposing 
that  they  had  both  forgotten  the  little  lender- 
nest  of  a  year  "  ago.  And  Michel  had 
thoroughly  made  up  his  mind  that  it  would 
be  w^  that  Marie  should  marry  Adrian. 
!Ub  befieved  that  he  had  aheady  vanquished 
Marids  scruples.  She  had  promised  "  to  try 
'nak  better  of  it,"  before  Geoige's  return; 
Moi  t^KfoK  was  he  not  justified  in  r^ard- 
^  thtf  aaMter  as  almost  settled?  "  I  think 
dtKt  Acy  -wM  be  married,"  said  be  to  his 

SOB. 

"Tba  ifaeic  is  nmething  in  it?" 

''Oh  3pet;  dare  is  a  great  deal  in  it. 
MSxmaui  in  vof  eager  for  it,  and  has  a^Bcd 
i^  aad  her  ^nC,  and  we  have  canaeBted." 

"Butlnsbeaiihsdher?" 

"Yes;,  ke   Iss.   *»e    that    toe^"    ndd 

"  And -aAir  KMcr  «Bd  he  get  ?" 

"WeB; — I  don't  Ibbw  that  it  wo^d  be 
fair  to  itM.  ikat.  Mane  is  not  a  girl  l&dy  to 
jumf  into  a  man's  ams  at  the  first  word. 
But  i  think  thera  it  a*  doubt  that  dicy  will 
be  bettotlted  bidaae  Sunday  week.  He  is  to 
be  hes  agH&  ai  Wednesday.'! 

*aw  1&B5  baa,  then  ?" 

"Oh,  ye*;  afoarse  she  lik«s  him."  Mi- 
chel Vom  ^d  not  intended  to  say  a  «l>rd 
that  was  false.  He  was  annoua  to  do  the 
best  in  his  power  for  both  his  son  and  his 
niece.  He  thoroughly  imderstood  that  it 
was  his  doty  as  a  father  and  a  guardian  to 
start  them  well  in  the  wwld,  to  do  all  thai 
he  could  for  their  prosperity,  to  feed  their 
wants  with  his  money,  as  a  pelican  feeds  her 
young  with  blood  from  her  bosom.  Had  he 
known  the  hearts  of  each  of  them,  could  he 
have  understood  Marie's  constancy,  or  the 
obstinate  silent  strength  of  his  son's  disposi- 
tion, he  would  have  let  Adrian  Urmand,  with 
his  business  and  his  house  at  Basle,  have 
sought  a  wife  in  any  other  quarter  when  he 
listed,  and  would  have  joined  together  the 
hands  of  these  two  whom  he  loved,  with  a 
paternal  blessing.     But  he  uid  not  under- 
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stand.     He  thoDght  tha^  he  saw  everything 

when  he  saw  noihing; — and  now  he  was  de- 

,  ceiving  bis  son  ;  for  it  was  untrue  that  Marie 

had  any  such  "  hking  "  for  Adrian  Urmand 

as  that  of  which  Geo^c  had  spoken. 

I      "It  is  as  good  as  settled,  then?"  said 

'  Geoige,  not  showing  by  any  tone  of  his  voice 

i   the  anxiety   with  which  the   question  was 

"  I  think  it  is  as  good  as  settled,"  Michel 
answered.  Before  lliey  got  back  to  the  inn, 
George  had  thanked  his  &ther  for  his  liberal 
'  vStx,  had  declared  that  he  would  accede  to 
Madame  Far^^on's  proposirion,  and  had 
made  his  father  understand  that  he  must 
TCtnm  to  Cofanar  on  the  next  Monday, — 
two  days  befc^e  that  on  which  Unnand  was 
ecpected  at  Gianpere. 

The  Monday  came,  and  hitherto  there  had 
been  no  word  of  explanarion  between  George 
and  Marie.  Every  one  in  the  house  knew 
Qai  be  was  about  to  retimi  to  Colmar,  and 
ewiy  one  in  the  house  knew  that  he  had 
been  aitirely  reconciled  to  his  fiuhcr.  Ma- 
dame VoGs  had  asked  some  question  about 
him  and  Marie,  and  bad  been  assured  by 
her  husband  diat  there  was  nothing  in  that 
luspicioD.  "I  told  you  ftom  the  beginning," 
aid  he,  "  that  there  was  nothing  of  that  sort. 
I  only  wish  that  Geoige  would  diink  of 
manying  soine  one,  now  that  he  is  to  have 
a  large  boose  of  his  own  over  his  head." 

George  had  determined  a  dozen  times 
that  he  wotild,  and  a  doien  times  that  be 
nnild  not,  speak  to  Marie  about  her  coming 
marriage,  changmg  his  mind  as  often  as  it 
was  formed.  Of  what  use  was  it  to  speak  to 
her,  he  would  say  to  himself?  Then  again 
he  would  resolve  tha^  he  wcnild  scorch  her 
false  heart  by  one  withering  word  before  he 
wenL  Chance  at  last  arranged  it  for  him. 
Before  he  started  he  found  himself  alone 
with  her  for  a  moment,  and  it  was  almost 
impossible  that  he  should  not  say  something. 
Then  he  did  speak.  "  They  tell  me  you  are 
I  going  to  be  married,  Marie.  I  hope  you 
■  wil  be  happy  and  prosperous." 

"Who  tells  you  so?" 

"  It  is  true  at  any  rate,  I  suppose." 

"  Not  tiiat  I  know  of     If  my  uncle  and 


aunt  chose  to  dispose  of  me,  I  cannot  help 
it." 

"  It  is  well  for  girls  to  be  disposed  of 
sometimes.  It  saves  them  a  world  of 
trouble." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  that, 
George; — whedier  it  is  intended  to  be  ill- 
natured." 

"  No,  indeei  Why  should  I  be  ill- 
natured  to  you  ?  I  heartily  wish  you  to  be 
well  and  happy,  t  dare  say  M.  Urmand 
will  make  you  a  good  husband.  Good-bye, 
Marie,  I  shall  be  off  in  a  few  minutes. 
Will  you  not  say  farewell  to  me  ?" 

"  Farewell,  George." 

"  We  used  to  be  friends,  Marie." 

"  Yes ;— we  used  to  be  friends." 

"  And  I  have  never  forgotten  the  old  days. 
I  will  not  promise  to  come  to  ]wur  marriage, 
because  it  wouklnot  make  either  of  ua  happy, 
but  I  sball  wish  you  well.  God  bless  you, 
Marie,"  Then  he  put  his  arm  round  her  and 
kissed  her,  as  he  nught  have  done  to  a  sister, 
— as  it  was  natural  that  he  should  do  to 
Marie  Bromar,  regarding  her  aa  a  cousin. 
She  did  not  spe^  a  word  more,  and  then  he 
was  gone! 

She  had  been  quite  unable  to  tell  bira  the 
truth.  The  manner  in  which  he  had  first 
addressed  her  made  it  impossible  for  her  to 
tell  him  tbat  she  was  not  engaged  to  many 
Adrian  Urmand, — ^that  she  was  determined 
if  poBsible  to  avoid  the  mairiage,  and  that  she 
had  no  love  for  Adrian  Urmand.  Had  she 
done  BO,  she  would  in  so  doing  have  asked 
him  to  come  back  to  her.  That  she  should 
do  this  was  impos^ble.  And  yet  as  be  left 
her,  some  suspicion  of  the  truth,  some  half- 
formed  idea  of  the  real  state  of  the  man's 
mind  in  reference  to  her,  flashed  across  her 
own.  She  seemed  to  feel  that  she  was  spe- 
cially unfortunate,  but  she  felt  at  the  same 
time  that  there  was  no  means  within  her 
reach  of  setting  things  right.  And  she  was 
as  convinced  as  evct  she  had  been,  that  her 
uncle  would  never  give  his  consent  to  a  mar- 
riage between  her  and  George  Voss.  As  for 
George  himself,  he  left  her  with  an  assured 
conviction  that  she  was  the  promised  bride  of 
Adrian  Urmand. 
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COMMUNISM. 


IN  this  lecture  on  Communism  I  propose 
to  give  some  brief  illustration,  (i)  of  the 
ideal  commonwealths  of  philosophers,  (i)  of 
guilds  and  trades'  unions,  (3)  of  the  volun- 
tary Socialism  of  the  present  centurj,  and 
(4)  of  plans  now  put  forward  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  I  use  the  word 
Communism  in  the  wide  sense  in  which  it  is 
rent  in  the  journalism  of  the'  day.  Ac- 
cording to  its  strictest  definition,  it  means  the 
possession  of  everything  in  common  and  of 
nothing  in  private  ownership.  But  Com- 
munism of  that  absolute  degree  is  entirely  a 
matter  of  the  logical  imagination.  If  there  is 
to  be  any  practical  discussion  of  possible — 
even  of  conceivably  possible — Communism, 
we  must  consider  it  as  a  thing  of  degrees. 
The  general  principle  running  through  all 
degrees  of  Communism  is  this,  that  the  pro- 
perty of  men  living  in  society  should  be 
regarded  as  belonging  in  some  sense  to  the 
whole  body.  "Tben,"  some  one  will  say, 
"  we  are  ail  Communists."  So  we  are,  of  some 
degree  or  kind.  It  is  an  important  fact,  of 
which  we  must  not  lose  sight,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  Communism  can  hardly  be  stated  in 
any  general  form  which  shall  not  demand 
universal  acquiescence.  Differences  arise  in 
considering  how  that  principle  should  be 
carried  into  effect.  The  differeiTces  are  end- 
I.  Questions  of  such  difficulty  present 
themselves  in  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
public  claims  and  private  rights,  that  I'Veiy 
much  doubt  whether  any  one  here  knows 
precisely  where  his  Communism  begins  and 
where  it  ends. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  there  is 
irreverence  and  danger  in  discussing  these 
questions  at  all.  They  would  have  property 
treated  with  the  respect  due  to  a  divine 
mystery,  as  a  thing  not  to  be  approached 
even  in  thought  without  deUcacy  and  caution. 
'Ihey  speak  often  of  the  saeredness  of  private 
property.  Now  various  objects  have  been 
sacred  in  various  religions.  But  it  is  not  the 
Cliristian  religion  that  has  ever  consecrated 
private  property.  To  a  Christian  trained  in 
the  authoritative  writings  of  our  faith  the 
notion  of  treating  private  property  as  some- 
thing sacred  ought  to  seem  utterly  strange. 
The  ammon  interest  is  invariably  exalted 
over  \ht  private  in  the  Bible.  The  principle 
of  private  property  receives  contumelious 
rather  than  reverent  handling  in  the  New 


Testament.  The  common  interest,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  associated  with  all  that  we  are 
taught  to  hallow  most  reverently  and  to  seek 
most  devotedly.  It  is  enough  for  me  to 
remind  you  of  the  history  of  the  Day  of  Pen- 
tecost. The  Christian  Church,  which  began 
to  exist  on  that  day,  finds  in  the  events  of  it 
the  gerins  and  the  laws  of  its  whole  sub- 
sequent existence.  An  impulse,  we  believe, 
then  came  fresh  from  heaven  to  create  a 
brotherhood  of  those  who  had  acknowledged 
Jesus  as  Lord.  Three  thousand  souls  were 
moved  to  repentance  and  iidth.  And  of 
these  it  is  recorded,  "All  that  believed  were 
together,  and  had  all  things  common ;  and 
sold  their  possessions  and  goods,  and  parted 
them  to  all  men,  as  every  man  had  need." 
This  was  Communism,  almost  of  the  absolute 
degree.  The  first  impetuous  fervour  of  Chris- 
tian feeling  gave  its  consecrating  sanction, 
not  to  the  principle  of  private  ownership,  but 
to  the  principle  of  suirendenng  private  owner- 
ship for  the  sake  of  the  common  happiness. 

Private  ownership  has  its  strength,  not  in 
religion  or  reflecrion,  but  in  the  spontaneous 
impulses  of  human  nature.  Put  religion  and 
reflection  aside,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  thu 
principle  of  private  property  being  called  vi 
question.  A  man  naturally  hkes  to  have  his 
own  things,  and  to  do  what  he  likes  with  his 
own.  He  may  go  further,  and  like  to  have 
his  neighboui'a  things  also  ;  and  that  inclina- 
tionhas  sometimes  been  erroneously  described 
as  conununistic.  But  it  is  not  Communism 
if  I  take  anything  from  anybody  in  order  that 
I  may  appropriate  it  to  myself.  The  thief, 
even  more  than  the  honest  citizen,  is  a  votaiy 
of  the  private-property  principle.  Religion 
and  reflection,  though  they  may  lecognisL- 
individual  ownership  as  an  indestmctibic 
condition  of  human  life,  and  may  see  many 
advantages  resulting  from  it,  find  that  their 
work  lies,  not  in  asserting  the  principle  or 
stimulatmg  the  instinct  of  such  ownership, 
but  rather  in  proclaiming  an  opposite  prin- 
ciple, that  of  united  interest,  as  higher  and 
worthier,  and  as  having  a  divine  right  to  rule 
over  the  other. 

It  is  true  that  the  weaker  may  discern  that 
it  is  to  their  personal  advantage  th^t  man)' 
things  should  be  possessed  in  common ;  ami 
a  great  deal  of  the  actual  Communism  thai 
has  prevailed  in  social  arrangements  has  been 
due  to  this  perception.  The  weaker  have 
held  together,  and  by  so  doing  have  beui 
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able  to  procure  arnuigements  favourable  to 
iheir  condition.      Eut  the    same  fact  has 
induced  thoughtful  and  benevolent  persons, 
ivith  no  view  to  their  own  interest,  to  ad- 
vocate the  same  policy.     If  )^u  draw  back  in 
thought  to  a  nnental  position  from  which  you 
can  contemplate  society  as  it  is,  and  speculate 
how  ii  might  be  improved,  the. si^erings  of 
[he  poor  and  the  follies  of  the  unthinking  and 
unstable  will  be  sure  to  engage  your  atten- 
tion.   You  may  think  yourself  incompetent 
\,  to  fonn  any  theory  at  all  about  the  improve- 
ment of  society.     It  is  just  possible  you  may 
persuade  yourself  that  nothing  better  can  be 
devised  than  the  competitive  struggle  for 
I  existence  in  which  the  helpless  go  to  the 
i  null.    But  if  you  have  im^native  enterprise 
,  t-DOugh  to   construct   an  ideal    scheme  -of 
,1  social  constitution,  your  scheme  will  almost 
:n«\itably  be  more  ccmmunistic  than  the 
nusling  arrangements  of  society.    Thoughtful 
,|  speculations  about  society  may  be  said  to 
I  incline  all  but  universally  towards  a  more 
developed  Communism. 

There  are  some  famous  examples  of  philo- 
sophical speculations  of  this  kind.  By  far  the 
most  important  of  them  is  the  "  Republic  " 
,  uf  Pialo,  a  work  in  which  the  Greek  philo- 
'  sopher,  living  some  time  before  Christ,  came, 
atiempts  to  design  a  well-ordered  and  ideally 
l^rfect  state.  He  finds  absolute  Communism 
to  be  an  indispensable  condition  of  such  a 
state.  But  there  is  another  work  of  the  same 
class,  immeasurably  inferior,  indeed,  in  in- 
terest and  value  to  Plato's,  but  which  it  will 
suit  our  present  purpose  better  to  use  as  an 
|i  "lustration.  I  mean  the  "Utopia"  of  Sir 
'  Thomas  More. ' 

Tlus  work  is  at  least  a  very  singular  one  to 
,  be  written  by  its  author.  Sir  Thomas  More 
iTas  the  son  of  a  judge,  and  himself  a  lawyer. 
He  was  employed  by  Henry  VIII.,  who  made 
him  first  a  Privy  Councillor,  and  afterwards, 
in  succession  to  Cardinal  Woisey,  Lord  High 
Chancellor,  "Utopia"  appeared  in  1516, 
the  year  in  which  More  was  admitted  into 
the  Privy  Council.  It  is  the  account  of  a 
happy  island,  described  by  a  traveller  who 
nad  lighted  upon  it,  which  enjoyed  represen- 
I  lative  government,  vote  by  ballot,  and  annual 
I  magistrates.  But  the  basis  of  the  Utopian 
I  institutions  was  Communism.  The  writer 
?ows  enthusiastic  in  his  denunciation  of  the 
'  tnischiefs  resulring  from  property.  I  must 
mention  that  the  original  work  was  in  Latin, 
itd  that  the  translation  from  which  I  am 
ilwut  to  quote  was  made  by  Bishop  Burnet,  a 
.  distinguished  poUtical  prelate.  It  is  curious 
,  to  think  of  the  following  passage  as  coming 


from  such  an  author  and  translator — not  from 
some  penniless  agitator,  but  say  from  a  Sir 
William  Page  Wood,  and  an  Archbishop 
Tait  :— 

"  Thus  have  I  described  to  you  u  particularly  19  I 
.  CDiJd  Ibe  constilulioD  of  that  commonwealttl  which  I 
do  not  only  think  to  be  the  best  in  the  world,  but  to 
be  indeed  (he  only  commonwealth  that  tnily  desetves 
that  name.  In  all  other  places  it  is  visible  that 
whereas  people  talk  of  a  atmnvmmtaith,  every  man 
only  seelu  his  ovm  wealth  ;  but  there,  where  no  man 
has  any  property,  ail  men  do  lealoiisly  pursue  the 
good  of  ue  public  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  no  wonder  to 
see  men  act  so  differently,  for  in  oOier  commonwealths 
every  man  knows  that,  unless  he  provides  for  himself, 
how  floorishine  soever  the  commonwealth  may  be, 
he  must  die  of  hunger ;  so  that  be  sees  the  necessity 
of  prcfenlng  his  own  concerns  to  the  public.  But  in 
Utopia,  where  every  man  has  a  right  to  everything, 
they  do  all  know  that  if  care  i)  taken  to  keep  the 
public  stores  full,  no  private  man  can  vant  anything  ; 
for  among  them  there  is  no  nnetgual  distribution,  so 
that  no  man  is  poor,  nor  in  any  necessity ;  and  though 
no  man  has  anything,  yet  they  are  all  rich ;  for  what 
can  make  a  man  so  nch,  as  to  lead  a  serene  and  cheer- 
ful life,  free  from  anxieties,  neither  apprehending  want 
himself,  nor  vexed  with  the  endless  complaints  of  his 
wife  ?  He  is  not  afraid  of  the  misery  of  hit  children, 
nor  is  he  contriving  how  to  raise  a  portion  for  his 
daughters,  but  is  secure  in  this,  that  both  he  and  his 
wife,  his  children  and  grandchildren,  to  as  many  gene- 
rations as  he  can  fancy,  will  all  live  both  plentifully 
and  happily,  since  among  them  there  is  no  less  core 
taken  of  those  who  were  once  engaged  in  labour,  but 
grew  afterwards  unable  to  follow  it,  than  there  is  else- 
where for  these  that  continue  stUl  at  it.  I  would 
gladly  hear  any  man  compare  the  justice  that  is  among 
tbem,  with  ttiat  which  is  among  aU  other  nations ; 
among  whom  may  I  perish  if  I  see  anything  that 
loolta  either  like  justice  or  equity.  For  what  justice 
is  there  in  this,  that  a  nobleman,  a  goldsmith,  or 
a  banker,  or  any  other  man  that  cither'  does  nothing 
at  all,  or  at  best  is  employed  in  things  that  are  of  no 
use  to  the  public,  iihould  live  in  great  luxury  and 
splendour  upon  that  which  is  so  ill-acquired,  and  a 
mean  man,  a  carter,  a  smith,  or  a  ploughman,  that 
works  harder  than  even  the  beasts  themselves,  and  is 
employed  in  labours  that. are  so  necessary  that  no 
commonwealth  caa  hold  out  a  year  to  an  end  without 
them,  can  yet  be  able  to  earn  so  poor  a  lirelihood  out 
of  it,  and  must  lead  so  miserable  a  life  in  i(,  &at  Ihu 
beasts'  condition  is  mach  better  than  theirs  ? 

"  Is  not  that<£OTcmment  both  onjcst  and  ungrate- 
ful that  is  so  prodigal  of  its  favours  to  those  that  are 
called  gentlemen,  or  goldsmiths,  or  such  others  llml 
are  idle,  or  live  either  by  (lattery,  or  by  contriving  lbs 
arts  of  vain  pleasure ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  takes 
no  care  of  those  of  a  iseaner  sort,  such  as  ploughn 
colliers,  and  smiths,  without  whom  it  could  not  s 
sist ;  but,  after  the  public  has  been  served  by  them, 
and  that  they  come  to  be  oppressed  with  age,  sick- 
ness, and  want,  all  their  labours  and  thegood  that  they 
have  done  are  forgotten,  and  all  the  recompense  givi  - 
them  is,  that  they  are  left  to  die  in  great  misery ;  ai 
the  richer  sort  are  often  endeavouring  to  bnng  (I 
hire  of  labourers  lower,  not  on^  by  their  fraudulent 
practicss,  but  by  the  laws  which  they  procure  to  be 
made  to  that  effect ;  so  that,  thouch  it  is  a  lliing  most 
unjust  in  itself  to  give  such  small  rewards  to  those 
who  deserve  so  "well  of  the  public,  yet  they  have  given 
these  hardships  the  name  and  colour  of  justice,  b> 
procuring  laws  to  be  made  for  regulating  it  ? 

"  Thoefore  I  must  say  that  as  I  hope  lor  mercy,  I 
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can  have  no  othtr  notioii  or  oil  the  oQwr  _ 

that  I  see  or  knoir,  tlian  (hat  they  are  ■  nms^aiacy  of 

the  richer  sort,  who  on  prelem       "  ■       .. 


the  poorer  sort  to  toil  and  labour  for  them  at  as  low 
tales  as  is  possible,  and  oppreu  them  w  much  as  they 
please ;  and  if  they  can  but  prevail  to  got  these  con- 
tnvances  established  by  the  show  of  pablic  authority, 
which  is  considered  as  tbc  repcEsentatire  of  the  whole 
people,  then  they  arc  accaimted  laws ;  and  yet  these 
wicked  men,  alter  they  have  by  a  most  iisatiatde 
covetonsncss  divided  that  amongst  themsebres  with 
which  all  the  rest  might  have  been  well  supplied,  are 
far  Irom  thnt  ha^^iness  that  is  enjoyed  among  the 
Utopians ;  for  (he  use,  as  well  as  the  desire,  of  money 
being  eitioguished,  ^ere  is  much  aaziety  and  gteat 

occasion  of  mischief  cut  off  with  it I  cannot 

think  but  the  sense  of  every  man's  interest,  and  the 
authonty  of  Christ's  commands,  who,  as  He  was  in- 
linitcly  wise,  and  so  knew  what  wu  best,  so  was  no 
Jess  good  in  discoverine  it  to  ui,  would  have  dtavm 
ah  the  world  over  to  uie  laws  of  the  Utopians,  if 
pride,  tiiat  plague  of  human  natore,  that  is  the  somoe 
of '!o  much  misery,  did  not  hinder  it;  which  does  not 
measuie  happiness  so  much  by  its  own  conveniences 
as  by  the  miseries  of  otheis  ;  and  wonld  not  be  satis- 
fied with  being  thought  a  goddess,  if  none  were  left 
that  were  misemble,  over  whcim  she  might  insult ; 
and  thinlis  its  own  happiness  shiaea  the  brighter  by 
comparing  it  with  the  misfbitunes  of  other  pctsoni ; 
that  so,  by  displaying  its  own  wealth,  they  may  feel 
their  poverty  the  more  sensibly." 

On  two  points  of  modem  interest.  Sir  T. 
More  is  vetry  advanced.  With  referetice  to 
the  customary  hours  of  labour,  he  speaks  as 
follows :  "  They  do  not  wear  themsolves  out 
with  perpetual  toil  from  morning  to  night,  as 
if  they  were  beasts  of  burden,  which  as  it  is 
indeed  a  heavy  slavery,  so  it  is  the  common 
course  of  Ufe  of  all  tradesmen  everywhere, 
except  among  the  Utopians ;  but  they,  divid- 
ing the  day  and  n^bt  into  twenty-four  hours, 
appoint  six  of  these  for  work."  He  aDtici- 
pates  the  objection,  that  this  allotment  of  time 
would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  work  necessary 
to  be  done,  and  meets  it  by  replying  that  the 
Utopians  allowed  no  class  of  rnqp  to  be  idle, 
nor  any  time  to  be  wasted  on  frivolous  work. 
These  rules  being  enforced,  "  a  small  pro- 
portion of  time,"  he  says,  "  would  serve  for 
doing  all  that  is  either  aecessary,  profitable, 
or  pleasant  to  mankind."  As  to  the  studies 
and  employments  of  women,  he  reports  that 
in  Utopia  all  the  women  leani  some  trade ; 
that  men  and  women  of  ail  ranks  go  in  large 
numbers  to  hear  lectures  of  one  sort  or 
another,  according  to  the  variety  of  their  in- 
clinations; and  even  that  "the  women  are 
sometimes  made  priests,  though  that  falls  out 
but  seldom,  nor  are  any  but  ancient  widows 
chosen  into  that  order." 

I  cannot  explain,  for  I  ccxifess  I  do  not 
understand,  how  such  speculations  as  those 


of  the  Utopia  could  have  been  given  to  the 
public  without  offence  by  Sir  T.  Mote  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VHI.,  or  by  Bishop  Burnet 
in  the  reign  <rf  Queen  Anne.  What  I  have 
quoted  will  at  least  show  you  that  Com- 
munism of  the  most  extreme  degree  has  had 
charms  for  others  besides  the  poor  and  the 
ignorant.  And  there  is  this  further  signifi- 
cance in  such  speculations  :  what  was  thus 
worked  into  shape  and  written  out  and  pub- 
lished by  one  man,  a  "benevolent  and  thought- 
fitl  Christian,  may  be  asstmied  to  r^resent 
a  very  general  undeveloped  feeling  in  others 
who  meditate  on  the  same  facts  and  occupy 
themselves  with  the  same  problems.  Misery 
and  d^adation  in  the  lowest  class,  luxury 
and  insolence  in  the  higliest,  cannot  be 
thought  about  without  generating  a  persua- 
sion that  society  as  a  whole  ou^t  to  have 
some  remedy  or  other  for  such  violations  of 
its  idea. 

From  the  speculations  of  philosophers  I 
pass  to  actual  forms  of  social  life  which  grew 
up  amongst  men  who  did  not  reason  about 
what  was  desirable,  but  felt  what  theywanted. 
The  Guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  organisa*  | 
tions  in  which  common  people  united  them- 
selves together  from  ^e  simple  motives 
which  at  all  times  have  prompted  men  to 
voluntary  association.  They  are  divided 
into  three  classes :  the  first  consists  of  reli- 
gious guilds ;  the  second  of  town  or  merchant 
guilds;  the  thinl  of  craft  or  trade  guilds. 
Confining  our  attention  to  this  cxtuntry,  we 
may  regard  these  three  classes  as  standing 
chtonol^cally  in  the  same  order.  The 
reUgious  or  social  guilds  were  the  earliest ; 
then,  as  towns  grew  by  degrees  into  organ- 
ised existence,  the  town  giulds,  otherwise 
called  merchant  guilds,  came  into  being  as 
the  original  form  of  municipal  corporations ; 
and,  later  than  these,  grew  up  the  craft 
guilds,  in  which  men  of  the  same  tiades  < 
associated  themselves  together. 

The  religious,  guilds  were  formed  oi  men 
and  women  who  came  into  voluntary  associa- 
tion in  order  to  carry  out  purposes  of  piety 
and  mutual  aid.  They  were  benefit  societies, 
burial  clubs,  and  religious  associations,  all  in 
one.  These  were  very  nimierous  in  England 
from  the  Saxon  times  onward.  They  com- 
monly hear  the  name  of  some  saint  or 
festival,  and  a  portion  of  their  income  is 
spent  on  the  appropriate  devotions,  the  rest 
being  applied  to  the  relief  of  members  and 
of  the  poor.  They  were  formed,  as  I  said, 
of  men  and  'awmen.  For  both  wives  and 
single  women  were  admitted  as  members. 
The  ordinances  or  rules  of  a  la^  number  of 
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gatlds  have  been  printed  in  a  recently  pub- 
lished volume  from  ictums  made  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.,  and  now  preserved  in 
the  J'ublic  Record  Office.  From  this  volume 
I  select  some  illustrative  ordinances. 

'      A  guild  of  the  commonest  type  was  that  of 
3t  Katherine,  Aldersgatc.     I  quote  from  i 
rales; — 

"Ibe  firtt  point  is  this,  ttat  when  a  brother  ■ 
uRcT  shall  be  received,  they  (hill  be  sworn  upon 
book  to  the  brotherhaod,  for  to  iuAi  up  and  mainta 
ike  points  and  articles  fallowing;  ....  and   (hat 
«ei7  brother  and  sister,  in  taken  of  love,  charity, 
dDi  peace,  at  receiving  shall  kiss  every  other  of  those 
ibit  be  there.    Also,  if  it  so  befall  (hat  any  of  the 
ixatberhood  bll  in  poverty,  or  be  anienlised  *  throagh 
dd,  that  ha  may  nat  help  himself  or  thtouj^  any 
lihci  chance,  through  fire  or  water,  thieves  or  sick- 
uu,  or  any  other  baps,  to  it  be  not  on  himself  along, 
ikrooKh  bis  own  wreccbedness  (misdoing),  that  he 
'tail  hare  ia  Lbe  week  S41'." 
Then  follow  rules  as  to  entrance  money,  sub- 
scriptions, attendance  at  St.  Botolph's  Church, 
boriab,  election  of  new  membere,  &c. 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  ordi- 
tmces  of  the  guild  of  St,  Michael-on-the- 
Htll,  Lincoln,  foimdwl  in  the  year  1350. 
The  original  of  this  is  in  Latin. 

"Whncas  this  guild  was  founded  by  folks  of 
cornmon'and  middling  rank,  it  is  ordained  that  r~ 
<M  of  the  TBnk  of  mayor  or  bailiff  ihall  become 
braher  ol  the  guild,  unless  he  is  found  to  be  of 
'wnble,  good,  and  honest  conversation,  Snd  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  choice  and  common  consent  of  the 
tnthneii  and  sisteren  of  the  guild.  And  none  sucb 
ihalt  meddle  in  any  inatHr,  unlen  specially  sum- 
Moed;  nor  aholl  such  a  one  lake  on  himself  aay 

I  office  in  the  guild.    He  riiall,  on  his  admission,  be 

i  iwom  before  the  bretheren  and  sisteren,  to  maintain 
aid  to  keep  the  oidinsnces  of  the  guild.    And  no 

:  Goe  ifaaQ  have  sny  d*im  to  oAice  in  this  guild  on 
KDomt  of  the  bfuioar  and  digtdty  of  his  personal 

I  nok.    If  any  brother  or  sisler  of  the  guild  has  fallen 

:  Lolo  inch  an  ill  state  that  he  is  unable  to  earn  his 
linig,  and  has  not  the  mean*  of  snppotline  himself, 
he  ihall  have,  day  by  day,apcmy  briia  thebrctheicn 
UKl  ustaen  of  the  gnild,  in  the  order  in  which  their 

I  Banes  aland  on  the  register  of  their  admission  to  the 
eoildi  each  brother  or  sister  giving  the  penny  in  turn 

I  eWofUsown  means." 

i  Another  giiild,  witli  a  special  interest 
sttachiug  to  it,  is  tiiat  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
at  York.  It  is  thus  described  in  the  Latin 
return : — 

"Once  on  a  time  a  play,  setUng  forth  the  goodness 
<if  the  Lord's  Prayer,  was  played  in  the  dty  of  York, 

I  a  wh.ch  )rfay  all  manner  of  vices  and  sins  were  h^ 

I  ^lo  iconi,  and  the  virtues  were  held  op  to  praise. 

j  ^M  play  met  with  so  much  favour,  that  many  said, 
'Would  that  this  f^y  could  be  kept  up  in  this  city, 
'»  the  health  of  sonls  Ind  for  the  comfort  of  the 
fJiOH  ud  neighbonn.'  Hence  the  kecpiog  up  of 
">^l  ^ay  became  (he  whole  cait&e  of  the  beginning  of 
tbit  iMtherhciod.  And  so  the  main  charge  of  the 
i^  is.  to  keep  up  this  play,  to  the  glory  of  God  the 
I  loakEr  of  the  taja  Prayer,  arid  for  the  holding  op  of 
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lees  b>  scorn.  And  becaase  those 
...  Ilieir  sins  are  unaLle  to  call  God  their 
Father,' therefore  the  bretheren  of  the  guild  are, 
of  all,  bound  to  shun  company  and  businesses 
are  unworthy,  and  to  keep  themselves  to  good  and 
worttiy  butinesses.  And  itiey  are  bound  to  pray  for 
the  bretheren  and  sisteren  of  Itie  guild,  both  alive  and 
dead,  that  the  living  shall  be  able  so  to  keep  the 
guild  that  they  may  deserve  to  win  God's  fatherhood, 
and  that  the  dead  may  have  their  torments  lightened." 
The  account  goes  on  to  give  the  rules  of  the 
guild.  They  are  to  keep  a  table  showing  the 
meaning  and  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  hanging 
against  a  pillar  in  York  Cathedral,  and  a  candle- 
bearer  with  seven  lights  near  this  pillar.  And 
whenever  the  play  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  is 
played  in  York,  the  brethren  of  the  guild  are 
to  ride,  clad  in  one  suit,  with  the  players 
through  the  streets,  to  do  honour  to  it,  and 
to  insure  that  order  shall  be  kept.  As  ii 
every  guild,  the  brothers  or  sisters  are  to  be 
helped  in  time  of  need,  and  to  be  honoured 
at  Qieir  burial. 

The  guild-mertJiant  of  a  town  was,  in  its 
strictest  form,  the  union  of  all  persons  having 
land  or  any  share  in  land  within  the  town 
boundaries.  It  was  tailed  guild-merchant, 
or  trading-guild,  because  these  burghers  or 
citizens  were  thus  associated  with  a  view 
the  regulating  of  their  common  or  various 
trades.  It  is  this  union  of  citizens  as  Btich 
that  is  called  on  the  Continent  the  Commune. 
The  gtjiidhall  in  any  town  is  the  place  where 
the  citizei\s  meet  in  their  guild-merchant. 

The  guilds-merchant  seem  to  have  grown, 
historically  speaking,  out  of  the  ordinary  or 
voluntary  guilds.  TTiree  stages  may  be 
remarked  in  the  following  examples.  The 
guild  of  the  Blessed  Maty,  at  Chesterfield, 
begun  A.D.  i3i8,  has  all  the  usual  provisions 
as  to  devotions  and  as  to  help  to  be  given  to 
the  brethren,  but  it  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  to  hold  certain  services,  and  the 
better  to  assure  the  liberties  of  the  town.  All 
shall  swear,  say  the  rules,  to  guard  all  their 
liberties,  within  town  and  without  town,  and 
to  give  trusty  help  thereto  whenever  it  may 
be  needed.  This  is  not  called  a  gilda  tn 
caloria  or  guild-merdiant,  but  it  comes  near 
The  next  case  is  that  of  a  guild  at 
Coventry.  The  merchants  of  Coventry, 
being  far  from  the  sea,  found  themselves 
much  troubled  about  their  merchandise,  and 
applied  to  Edward  III.  for  a  charter  for  the 
foundation  of  a  guild-merchant.  The  charter 
(a.d.  1340)  states  that  King  Edward,  "so 
far  as  in  us  lies,"  enables  the  men  of 
Coventry  to  establish  their  guild-merchant, 
and  to  make  ordinances.  The  ordinances 
given  in  the  return  make  no  mentioij  of  any 
matters  except  those  which  are  common  to 
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guilds  in  general ;  and,  unless  there  were 
supplementary  ordinances,  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  guild-merchant  differed  from  other 
guilds.  It  was  a  rich  corporation,  however, 
and  it  maintained  a  lodging-house  with 
thirteen  beds  to  lodge  poor  travellers,  with  a 
governor  of  the  house  atid  a  woman  to  wash 
their  feet.  But  there  is  a  very  elaborate  set 
of  ordinances  of  the  city  of  Worcester,  dating 
1467,  of  which  the  title  is  as  follows: — 
"Onlinances,  constitutions,  and  articles, 
made  by  the  king's  commuidment,  and  by 
whole  assent  of  the  citizens  inhabitants  in 
the  city  of  Worcester,  at  their  yeld  marchaunt 
(guild -merchant),  holden  the  Sunday  in  the 
Feast  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
the  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  IV. 
after  the  Conquest,  the  sixth."  These  regu- 
lations settle  a  multitude  of  details  as  to  the 
municipal  government  and  trade  of  the  city. 
I  select  a  few  points  of  interest.  It  is  re- 
quired that  the  commons  may  have  know- 
ledge from  year  to  year  how  the  common 
ground  is  occupied,  and  by  whom,  and  if 
that  it  be  not  rented,  the  commons  to  seize 
it  into  their  hands,  to  the  end  that  they  may 
be  remembered  of  their  right,  and  to  have 
pro6t  and  avail  thereby.  There  is  a  pro- 
vision that  if  any  man's  wife  become  a 
debtor  in  buying  or  selling,  or  hire  any  house 
for  her  life,  she  may  be  proceeded  against  as 
a  woman  sole  merchant ;  and  that  an  action 
for  debt  be  maintained  against  her,  to  be 
conceived  after  the  custom  of  the  said  city, 
without  naming  her  husband  in  the  said 
action.  Here  is  an  early  prohibition  of  the 
truck  system  of  wage-paying.  A  custom  had 
grown  up  that  the  masters  and  makers  of 
cloth  should  pay  their  labourers  in  mercery, 
victual,  and  by  other  means,  and  not  in 
silver,  to  the  great  hurt  of  the  said  artificers, 
labourers,  and  of  the  poor  commonalty. 
Therefore  "  it  is  ordained  from  henceforth, 
by  this  present  guild,  that  none  artificers, 
labourer,  or  any  other  person  of  the  said 
city,  against  his  assent,  will,  or  agreement,  be 
not  compelled  or  charged  to  receive  nothing 
in  chaffer,  but  in  gold  or  silver,  of  any 
makers,  chapmen,  or  sellers  of  cloth."  Any 
one  presuming  to  do  the  contrary  was  to  be 
fined  each  time,  half  the  fine  to  go  to  the 
commons  of  the  city,  to  be  put  in  their 
common  coffer,  there  to  be  kept  to  the  profit 
of  the  said  commonalty.  And  this  was  not 
to  be  evaded  by  the  employment  of  work- 
people outside  tlie  town  to  tlie  hurt  of  the 
poor  commonalty  of  the  city.  Another 
article  refers  to  the  election  of  Members  of 
Parliament.    "  They  shall  be  chosen  openly 


in  the  guildhall,  by  such  as  dwell  within  the  ' 
franchise,  and  by  the  most  voice,  and  not 

privily.  And  the  said  persons  so  chosen  for 
the  parliament,  that  they  be  at  it  to  the  end 
of  the  parliament,  and  that  they  be  sen-edaj 
their  wa^  aecustomed,  after  their  coming 
home,  within  a  quarter  of  a  year  next  fol- 
lowing." 

As  industrial  life  grew  and  expanded, 
guilds  of  the  third  class  were  naturally 
evolved.  These  were  the  associations  of 
persons  engaged  in  particular  trades.  Trades 
being  commonly  called  crafts,  these  are 
designated  craft-guilds.  It  appears  that 
there  was  considerable  jealousy  and  antago- 
nism between  the  town  guilds,  or  communes, 
and  these  trades'  unions.  The  jealousy  was 
on  the  side  of  the  older,  or  municipal, 
organism,  which  sought  to  keep  down  and 
control  the  new  developments  of  industrial 
power.  The  conflict  between  them,  which 
ended  in' the  conquest  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  trades'  unions,  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  struggle  between  the  munici- 
pality of  Exeter  and  a  craft-guild  of  tailors  in 
the  fifteenth  century. 

Edward  IV.,  by  letters  patent,  in  1466, 
empowered  the    tailors  of  Exeter  to  form 
themselves  into  a  guild,  and  to  assume  control 
over  all  pprsonsof  that  trade  in  Exeter.    This 
incorporation  was  thought  to  infringe  upon 
the  liberties  of  the  town  or  the  privileges  of 
the  municipality.      Accordingly,  about  ten 
years  later,  we  find  records  of  great  troubles 
at  Exeter.       The    tailors'-guild    sought    to 
enforce  payment  of  fees  to  the  guild  by  tailors 
of  the  town ;  and  being  resisted,  they  went, 
arrayed   in   warlike   fashion    {modo  gvtrrino 
arraiatt),  with  force  and  arms,  that  is  to  say, 
with  jacks   and   doublets    of  defence,  with 
swords,  bucklei^,  glaives,  and  staves,  into  the 
houses  of  offenders,  and  beat  and  threatened 
them.      The  mayor   and  commonalty,  with 
great   trouble  and    expense,  got  up  a  case  ; 
against  the  tailors,  and  brought  it  before  the 
king   in   council;    who   therelipon   made  a  | 
forma!  award,  defining  in  disputed  points  the  | 
respective  jurisdictions    of  the    corporation  j 
and  the  guild.     But  the  discussion  did  not  , 
end   here.      In    the   twenty-second  -year  of 
Edward    IV.    (1481)    the    corporation    pre-  , 
sent  a  petition  to  Parliament  in  which  they  j 
enumerate  their  grievances,    and   pray  that  | 
the  tailors'  letters  patent  and  the  said  guild  . 
and  fraternity,  and  all  things  pertaining  to 
the  same  guild  and  fi-aternity,  be  irrite,  cassed,  j 
adnulled,  void,  and  of  no  force  nor  effect;  ' 
and  by  the  advice  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  j 
temporal,  and  with  tlie  assent  of  the  com- 
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■  mons  of  the  realm,  the  prayer  is  granted. 
I  Notwithstanding  which. act  of  Parliament,  we 
I  find  the  guild  going  on  and  prospering.  The 
!  living  social  force  prevailed.  Probably  the 
I  tailors  became  strong  in  thcmunicipal  council, 

I  or  they  were  backed  up  by  other  crafts  having 
;  the  same  interests.     At  all  events,  the  guild 

is  not  dissolved,  but  flourishes ;  it  makes  new 

II  ordinances  in  1500,  exhibits  an  inventory  of 
'  goods  in  1504,  and  adds  new  ordinances 
I  again  under  Henry  VIII.,  in  1516  and  1531. 
1'     These  craft-guilds  were    in  the  strictest 

s«ise  of  the  term  traded  unions,  and  their 
j   ordinances  are  £ar  more  comprehensive  and 
interfere  far  more  with  individual  liberty  than 
the  laws  of  any  modem  trades'  union  have 
attempted  to  do.     But  there  is,  nevertheless, 
I  a  fimdamental  diflerence  between  the  craft- 
,  guild  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  trade 
union  of  the  nineteenth,  which    I  will  en- 
I  deavonr  briefly  to  explain. 
I       The   craft-guild  was  an   incorporation  of 
roasters,  the  trade  union  is  a  combination  of 
workmen. 
.      But  this   distinction   will    be  misleading 
!  tmless  we  take  into  account  a  mighty  change 
,;  in  the  fotni  of  industry,  to  which  manifold 
.<  new  conditions  are  owing.    The  change  is 
I  from  smali  industry  to  great  industry.     Ori- 
I,  pnally,  every  master  in  a  trade  was  a  working 
I  man.     This  is  the  natural  commencement  of 
manu&cturing  industry.     It  be^ns  in  a  small 
I  way.     And  in  a  primitive  condition  of  ^dety, 
when  little  capital  has  been  accumulated,  and 
,  populations  are  scanty,  and  means  of  loco- 
'  motion  excessively  restricted,  industry  will 
I  remun  sm^l.     But   as  towns  flourish  and 
trade  increases,  the  craftsmen  save  money 
I  md  become  comparatively  rich,  and  are  able 
I  to  employ  assistants,  and  so  are  developed 
into  small  capitalists.    Capital,  once  securely 
1'  realised,  tends   to  grow  with  rapidity,  and 
1  mandacturers  become  to  a  considerable  ex- 
',  tent    employers    of  labour.      This  was   the 
j  histoij- of  the  craft-guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
They  became  companies,  such  as  those  which 
I  still  retain  names  and  possessions  and  give 
,  splendid   dinners  in  the   City  of  London. 
I!  These  guilds  were  very  close  and  exclusive, 
,  and  became  such  hinderers  of  the  general 
.  prosperity  that  Lord  Bacon  called  them  in 
',  his  day  "  fraternities  in  evil."    But  still  the 
\Xsx/A  important  tnanufacturing  industries  re- 
mained   "  small,"   or    comparatively   small ; 
f»ey  were  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in 
TOttages;   iintil  they  were  revolutionised  by 
the  application  of  steam  to  majiofactures  and 
:  the  accompaoying  development  of  capital 
TTie  modem  form  of  industry  has  without 


doubt  added  immensely  to  the  wages  of  the 
working  classes,  and  in  most  points  improved 
their  condition.  But  it  disorganised  them. 
It  made  the  "hands"  into  mobile  parts  of  a 
vast  machine,  liable  to  be  left  idle  or  thl-own 
aside,  whenever  it  became  the  interest  of 
capital  to  change  its  point  of  application. 
The  employers  became  relatively  powerful  to 
an  almost  unparalleled  degree.  There  was 
hardly  ever  any  section  of  society,  perhaps, 
more .  unorganised,  more  destitute  of  die 
mutual  attachments  by  which  men  hold  to- 
gether, than  the  working  classes  of  this 
countiy  would  be  without  trades'  unions. 

It  appears  that  for  some  two  centuries  the 
interests  of  the  working  people  were  chiefly 
protected  by  the  Statute  of  Apprentices,  of 
the  5th  Elizabeth,  and  by  customs  which  had 
grown  into  authority  under  that  statute.  Ac- 
cording to  this  act,  no  one  could  lawfully 
exerdse,  either  as  master  or  as  journeyman, 
any  art,  mystery,  or  manual  occupation,  ex- 
cept he  had  been  brought  up  therein  seven 
years,  at  least,  as  an  apprentice.  Rules  were 
laid  down  as  to  the  taking -and  keeping  of 
apprentices,  and  it  was  enacted  that  journey- 
men must  be  kept  in  a  certain  proportion  to 
apprentices.  As  to  journeymen,  it  was  en- 
acted that  in  most  trades,  no  person  should 
retain  a  servant  under  one  whole  year,  and 
no  servant  was  to  depart  or  be  put  away  but 
upon  a  quarter's  warning.  The  hours  of 
work  were  fixed  to  about  twelve  hours  in 
summer,  and  from  the  day  dawn  till  night  in 
winter.  Wages  were  to  be  assessed  yearly  by 
the  justices  of  the  peace  or  the  town-magis- 
trates, at  every  general  sessions  first  to  be 
holden  after  Easter.  The  same  authorities 
were  to  settle  all  disputes  between  masters 
and  apprentices,  and  to  protect  the  latter. 
Thay  were  to  assess  the  wages  so  as  to  "yield 
unto  the  hired  person,  both  in  the  time  of 
scarcity  and  in  the  time  of  plenty,  a  conve- 
nient proportion  of  wages."  Now  this  act, 
when  steam  and  machinery  had  been  intro- 
duced together,  became  unsuited  to  modem 
conditions  of  industry.  It  was  finally  re- 
pealed in  A,D.  1809.  But  when  you  bear  in 
mind  that  such  a  statute  had  been  removed, 
and  that  it  was  not  replaced  by  any  analogous 
legislation,  and  thai  the  new  conditions  of 
industry  tended  of  themselves  to  put  the 
work-people  in  crowds  into  the  hands  of 
capitalists,  you  will  not  wonder  that  the 
working  classes  felt  their  way  to  some  com- 
binations by  which  they  might  protect  them- 
selves against  injury  and  secure  some  regu- 
larity and  stability  of  life. 

Trades'  unions  composed  of  working  men 
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are  accordingly  a  characteristic  giow^  of  the 
present  centuiy.  I  obierve  an  extremely 
interesting  illustratioii  of  their  history  in  a 
Tecest  report  of  our  consul  in  Saxony.  You 
win  sec  all  that  I  have  described  occurring 
in  a  narrower  compass,  and  with  more  nuiked 
features.  I  abridge  from  Mr.  Crowe's  report 
in  a  Bine  Book  of  this  year. 

"IlwSaMii»,&tie»l,hatd-woikiin.andalistwiiOM, 
were  more  eaieralij  engaged  as  artiuiu  and  me- 
ios  to  the  pc»aIitioa  tban  any 
r.     It  WB  afcthtod  Uwi  ermj 


people  In 
tUrtecntht. 

to  some  conxinte  trade.  Id  Sasoajr  the 
ai  dUtingnumed  from  the  factory  ijitem,  wm  longest 
presmved;  andimpraremcnbiniteamattdniadiitieiy 
WW*  dowiat  in  naiiag  My.  In  Bo  coontiy  wh  the 
cotporatB  qmit  of  Ihe  Mdiv  timw  mote  iustiiict  with 
life,  and  Dowhst  was  it  found  oaore  dificolt  to  con- 
pus  the  abolition  irf' guilds.  TU  ten  years  ago,  with 
die  exception  of  connlty  masons,  cMpcnteia,  iweepi, 
mkI  bahen  of  rye  bn«4  then  wa*  not  a  man  of  any 
oift  iriw  did  iMt  DMesMiily  bdonf  to  a  guild.  The 
nnmbtt of WMttw  -fre<pientIythenmnberof wnmCT- 
niea — was  itiictly  limited.  Wages  weie  rcgiilated  by 
cutom,  bdiig  tbe  Mmcfbr  the  good,  dte  middling, 
or  tht  itSl  less  tUUU  hw^.  Uaalerrwaa  depaid*Et 
on  •  kof  coiina  of  trard,  years  of  aopieiMiaasMpi  and 
esaminatioQ.  .  .  .  The  measiues  which  really  unda-- 
rnined  the  guilds  were  paswd  to  facilitate  the  esta- 
blishment 01  &ctorie» ;  Uie  cansai  which  ptedpjtated 
their  Ml  wete  the  CMUlnictioa  of  lailwayi,  Ibe  cob- 
seqaeot  eateiwioB  of  Dariiel*,  and  the  danasd  for 
cheaper  and  better  wares.  As  ths  factoty  iptcm  a- 
pantud  the  guilds  ihrank,  and  the  populatioit  ontcrew 
theotdandstatioiiBiycnpontioiB.  ^mn  16401 


n  iSmto  t86o  die  gaiUa 
9C  aoolishod  by  law." 

Mr.  Crowe  goes  cm  to  describe  various  re- 
sults of  this  change,  which,  he  says,  are  still 
only  in  their  begmnings.  But  the  only  ob- 
servation I  shall  quote  is  the  following : — 

"  Nothing  Is  more  remarkable  in  the  meanwhile 
than  AatifHtralld  with  the  e&brte  made  to  free  labour 
from  all  otifictal  iMerfereno*,  «c  have  to  notice  the 
agitatioa-of  a  dasi  of  men  who,  Midcr  the  gwc  of 
reformers,  seek  Co  re-establish  in  a  new  thapc  tho  old 
constraint  of  the  guilds.  That  the  Stale  has  to  pro- 
tect the  workiog  classes  against  the  despotism  of 
capital,  that  it  is  Che  dnQr  of  ti»dei'  miiant  to  ealahllth 
tarib  of  prices  which  shall  euJudepiece-wotk,  ignore 
dgju^  and  plaoe  the  bad  ^xid  the  miadlmg  hand  on  the 
same  levdas  the  good,  is  the  creed  of  a  party  which 
now  ^elds  a  certam  power  is  Saxony." 
It  is  remarkable,  I  admit,  but  it  is  also 
most  natural  and  reasonable.  Men  who  had 
matured  such  a  character  as  the  Saxons  had 
by  the  aid  of  tiade-organisation  were  not 
likely  to  acquiesce  in  being  transformed  into 
drifhng  aggregations  of  unorganised  units. 

Trades'  umons  must  seem  extremely  mo- 
derate and  practical  forms  of  association  when 
we  compare  them  widi  other  developments  of 
the  same  principle  which  also  belong  to  the 
present  century,  and  of  which  I  now  go  on  to 
speak.     The  theories  and  experiments   to 


which  I  refer  are  commonly  classed  tmder  the 
general  title  of  Socialism.  This  term  is  used 
with  nearly  the  same  looseness  or  compie- 
hennveness  as  Commimism.  Those  who  dis- 
criminate between  them  would  in  most  cases 
understand  by  Socialian  some  variety  of  asso- 
ciation which  does  not  involve  the  abolition 
of  private  property,  and  by  Communism  flie 
system  of  having  all  things  in  common. 

The  many  changes  which  came  together  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  and  the 
earlier  part  of  the  present,  amongst  other 
results,  had  the  eSect  of  setting  speculative 
minds  at  work  on  schemes  of  sooal  recon- 
stmcdoD.  And  the  schemes  of  recent  social 
theorists,  unlike  those  of  Plato  and  Sir  Thomas 
More,  were  intended  by  their  originators  to 
be  carried  out  into  immediate  practical  effect, 
and  have  actually  been  put  to  the  test  of 
experiment  by  enthusiastic  disdples.  The 
es  of  leading  importance  in  the  tentative 
socialism  of  the  nineteenth  century  arc  those 
of  Owen,  St  ESmon,  and  Fourier ;  the  chief 
scene  of  the  experiments  has  been  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  necessary  element 
for  these  schemes  is  enthusiasm,  disengaged 
from  old  beliefs.  Without  the  enthusiasm  no 
one  could  go  heartily  into  the  reconstruction 
of  society ;  and  where  the  old  beliefs  remain, 
enthusiasm  would  devote  itself  to  other  tasks 
than  a  revolutionary  reorganisation  of  the 
world. 

.  is  difficult  for  us  Ei^lish  people  to  do 
justice  to  the  motives  and  characters  of  these  ] 
rebuilders  of  society.  ITiey  for  the  most 
part  differ  much  from  us  in  creed ;  they  are 
excessively  fanciful  and  sanguine ;  and  their 
failures  are  ludicrous.  What  more  can  be 
wanted  to  alienate  an  Englishman  ?  Never- 
theless, it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  a 
man  would  hardly  be  a  socialist  or  communist 
without  being  moved  by  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  his  -fellow-men,  and  that  it  is  almost 
always  pity  for  the  suffering  and  the  degraded 
that  feeds  the  socialist  fire.  The  more  genuine 
socialists  are  men  of  honourable  enthusiasm 
for  the  elevation  of  the  lower  classes,  willing 
to  make  sacrifices  in  their  cause.  Socialism 
has  been  promoted,  not  fy  the  poor,  but  far 
the  poor;  and  it  is  altogether  a  mistake  to 
connect  it  with  personal  greediness.  .  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  which  would  hardly  have 
been  expected  beforehand,  that  voluntary  or 
experimental  socialism  should  have  attracted 
more  adherents  in  the  United  States  than 
anywhere  else.  This  is  surprising,  because 
the  most  powetfiil  a^ument  for  social  recon- 
struction in  the  Old  World  is  found  in  the 
miseries  which  are  so  much  less  |»evaleDt  in 
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[  the  New.  It  ie  difficult  ta  see  what  cornracw- 
jtatx  advascages  Amaietns  can  look  foi  in 
soriaiiat  life,  which  they  have  not  at  conaniaaid 
already,  ^t.  the  tiuth  is  that  SodaSsm  is 
a  prodcet  of  hope  and  enteipiise,  much  moie 
'  tluD  of  decay  and  de^iair. 

Hm  tfeice  men  whom  I  have  named  were 

,  aBcootenipeiaEies.     laiSas^wheoSt-ESmco 

died  at  &e  ^;p  of  sixty-five,  Owen  was  fifty- 

'  Ibiii  and  Fottiiei  fifty-dirw.    St.  Simon  and 

,  FowieE  w«ie  authon.    Owen.  wa&  a  succeas- 

fid  nan  of  bnaiscBB.     Thejr  were  rcpjaHy 

hMtiad  bdieveia  is  theii  own  doctziiies. 

Sl  SivoB  waa  as  aanbitioushf  comyre- 
hcBsve  n  his  sjnten  as  other  Freadmen 
are  apt  to  be.  I  can  only  mcotioB  here  his 
leading  aodal  iBairirrWj  which  are  these : — 

AU  aeaal  iaatitution&  ought  to  aim  at  the 
amdiioiittioit,  loonJ,  inteUectual,  and  physical, 
sf  the  greatest  and  pooiest  class. 

All  the  pnviiL«sics  (rf  birth,  withottt  excep- 
tiaa,  aie  to  be  aboHdhcd. 

To  emy  man  acceiduig  to  h»  cxgaaSy 
to  aerf  capacity  acemding  to  its  worics. 

In  oader  lo  cany  oat  the  first  principle, 
lodaiy  was  ti>  be  oagsaised  under  tae  heads 
(f  rdigioii>,  aneace,  arad  iodustiy.  The 
Icados  in  each  d^attBunt  were  to  con- 
aiui£  dkt  j^emBsenL  Science  and  in- 
dwstiy  were  dike  holy^  aQ  propei^  was 
dittttb  pio^ettyi  evety  vocation  waa  a  reli- 


The  aecoed  piiaciple  involved  the  abnli- 
iiBB  of  iaheritattcfe  The  state  was  to  be  the 
■ItiBiate  fwner  of  all  laad  aod  realised  pio- 

I  perty,  and  was  to  assign  or  distribute  it  to 

indindiials  accoiding  t&  cap&city  and  merits. 

Jhac  was,  theiefore,  to  be  no  community 

of  goods.     The  St.  Simonians  believed  in 

I  Ae  natural  inequali^  of  men,  and  regarded 

i  it  aa  the  voy  basis  «f  association,  and  the 

I  indiqieiuaUe  coadidon  of  social  order. 
Marriage  was  not  lo  be  atoolishedi    Chris- 
tiuity,  they  said,  has  lifted  irtiven  ooX  of 
itrntiule,  bat  it  has  condesuied  then  to  sub- 

I  oi^nalioiL  The  St.  Smonians  announce 
thdr  definitive  cnfconchiseiHent,  but  without 
pnteading  lo  aboKsh  the  holy  low  of  mor- 

I  mgc  prorJaimcd  by  Chiiatianity. 

After  the  death  of  St  Skum,  a  number  of 

I  In  (bicipks  fonaed  a  kind  of  sect  or  cbujch 

.  in  hb  aame  at  Paris,  uul  also  cairicd  on  for 
i.  wUBe  aone  iadiistrial  speculationa  in  ac- 
cocdmct  widi  his  principles.  St.  Simon  ez- 
cwd  a  Tcry  important  influence  on  some 
able  and  diatin(uiflhcd  men,   bat  the   St. 

i;SuiMMnan  o^wiiation  in  a  very  £ew  years 

,  one  to  an  od 

I     Kctet  Owen  first  became  known  as  the 


head  of  a  great  manu&cturing  business  at 
New  Lanark,  in  Scotland.  In  that  capacity 
he  produced  admirable  and  mixJi-adiBifed 
results,  by  deliberately  makingthe  moraJ  and 
physical  well-bein^  of  his  work-penpte  his 
primary  consideration.  Being  sedneed  into 
apecuJative  philosophy,  he  adopted  as  his 
main  principle  the  conclusion,  whtd>  is  cer- 
tainty not  a  bad  nde  for  edocaton  and  ma- 
nagers to  be  guided  by,  that  every  man  is  what 
his  circumstances  raalce  him,  and  that  in 
order  to  improve  men  you  must  impore 
their  drcumsCances.  It  was  natural  that  a 
jvcacher  of  this  principle  should  desire  To 
create  model  circumstances ;  and  turning  his 
thoughts  to-  America,  as  fiunishing  the  most 
^voorable  condidons  for  a  new  communtiy, 
he  went  over  in  1S24,  and  bought  an  estate 
upon  wluch  a  small  x^gioas  community, 
founded  by  a  German  named  Rapp,  had 
already  been  planted,  The  e^ate,  laving 
been  named  Harmony  by  the  Rappites,  «ras 
caUedSewHaxmonybyOwen,  Hereasodety 
of  nine  hundred  members  came  together,  and 
endeavoured  to  form  perfect  circumstances, 
that  the  circiunstaaces  in  turn  mig^t  form 
peifecC  men.  Owen  not  only  established 
this  community  himself,  but  he  preached  his 
doctrine  very  earnestly  by  lectures  and  ap- 
peab  to  kings  and  coagtcsees,  and  the  result 
ofitwastbatabout  i8a6  some  eleven  Owenite 
Eissociationfi  were  foueded  in  AnKiica.  They 
were  mostly  ^ull,  aeA  none  of  them  bated 
more  than  three  years, 

Tourier's  doctrinfi  is  cHfBctilt  to  describe 
in  a  tew  woods,  bnt  it  took  a  strong  hold  of  a 
number  of  at^e-  and  good  men,  especially  n 
the  United  States.  His  great  idea  was  to 
make  labour  attractive.  He  thought  that  by 
grouping  people  together,  and  plaaniiig  their 
houm  and  ways  of  work,  he  could  contrive 
sudi  airangements  that  all  the  natural  in- 
sdncts  and  passions  should  &I]  into  harmony 
and  be  utilised,  ami  all  mankind  should  be 
made  perfecUy  happy.  He  occupied  himself 
especially  with  organising  the  labours  of  cnl- 
tivatiou,  and  undertook  to  secure  that  Ihey 
should  be  equally  productive  and  delight&il. 
His  system  also,  like  St,  Simon's,  was  based 
00  inequalities  He  held  that  in  an  order 
prudently  arranged,  the  natural  and  social 
inequalities  that  fbllow  will  be  the  surest 
pledges  of  concord  and  harmony.  By  skilful 
arrangement  and  ^uping  all  faculties  would 
be  exercised,  all  mstincts  satisfied,  all  o^a- 
nisatJons  would  mutually  support  and  com- 
plete each,  other. 

It  was  a  diliiculty  in  the  way  of  trying 
Founeiist  experiments^  that  to  do  justice  to 
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the  system  it  was  necessary  to  try  them  on  a 
very  large  and  costly  scale.  The  only  at- 
tempt made  in  France  broke  down  before  it 
came  into  action  through  lack  of  funds.  But 
Fourier's  system,  having  fescinated  one  ot 
two  ardent  American  minds,  was  preached 
and  expounded  by  them  in  the  year  1842 
with  considerable  effect  Thoughtful  and 
religious  men  believed  that  Fourier  had  at 
Teast  pointed  out  the  direction  in  which  at- 
tempts should  be  made  to  realise  a  perfect 
social  life.  It  has  been  said  that  "  a  yearn- 
ing towards  social  reconstruction  has  become 
a  part  of  the  continuous,  permanent,  inner 
experience  of  the  American  people." .  As 
many  as  thirty-four  communities  are  named 
as  having  owed  their  origin  to  the  Fourierist 
movement  of  184a.  The  most  considerable 
of  them,  called  the  North  American  Phalanx, 
founded  by  Albert  Brisbane  and  Horace 
Greeley,  continued  to  exist  for  twelve  years, 
from  1843  to  1855.  But  most  of  the  com- 
munities, being  in  general  very  small,  fell  to 
pieces  very  rapidly.  The  promoters  lay  the 
blame  in  general  on  the  faults  of  the  members. 
Greeley,  the  well-known  journalist,  and  one 
of  the  early  disciples  of  Fourier,  speaks  thus 
of  those  who  joined  the  communities  : — 

"A  serious  obstxcle  lo  tlie  success  of  any  socialistic 
eiperimeot  must  always  be  confronted.  I  allude  Co 
the  kind  of  persons  who  aie  naturally  attracted  to  it. 
Along  with  many  noble  and  lofty  souls,  whose  im- 
pulses are  purely  philanthropic,  and  who  are  willing 


crotchety,  the  selfish,  the  headstrong,  the  pugnacious, 
the  unappreciated,  tlie  played-out,  the  idle,  and  the 


So  we  can  easily  imagine.  But  then  this 
question  presents  itself.  What  particular  ad- 
vaotage  would  there  be,  either  to  the  world 
or  to  themselves,  in  drawing  out  the  noble 
and  lofty  souls  and  setting  them  to  Hve 
together  in  an  agricultural  phalanx?  Life, 
we  know,  even  to  those  of  us  who  have 
means,  and  who  are  fit  to  be  members  of 
Fourierist  communities,  has  its  troubles  and 
discouragements ;  but  they  are  mostly  of  the 
sort  that  could  not  be  cured,  and  would  not 
have  any  promise  of  being  cured,  by  a  system 
of  farming  in  groups,  ITie  only  real  attrac- 
tion of  Socialistic  schemes  is  their  promise  to 
strengthen  the  feeble  and  to  make  the  poor 
comforUble.  If  they  are  to  succeed  by  ex- 
cluding the  poor  and  the  weak,  what  is  the 
good  of  them  ? 

There  is,  however,  another  hindrance  to 


the  success  of  such  communities  besides  (his 
which  made  Mr,  Greeley  so  bitter.  Farnily 
life  and  comrfiunity  life  do  not  agree  well 
together.  We  should  have  thought  so  before- 
hand, and  so  it  has  proved.  There  is  a  sort 
of  parody  on  Socialism  in  the  success 
long  continuance  of  two  grotesque  ass 
tions  in  the  United  States,  that  of  the  Shakers 
and  that  of  Oneida,  which  get  rid  of  the 
domestic  difficulty  in  two  opposite  ways. 
The  Shakers  maintain  absolute  celibacy,  the 
Oneida  people  have  wives  and  children  in 
common.  Both  these  bodies  sustain  them- 
selves, like  the  Mormons,  by  very  peculiar 
religious  pretensions  which  must  be  accepieij 
by  all  who  join  them. 

The  common  English  mind,  we  may  safely 
assume,  is  not  likely  to  be  fascinated,  either 
by.  the  reconstructive  schemes  of  philo- 
sophers, or  by  the  experiences  of  those  who 
have  tried  to  carry  such  schemes  into  effect. 
We  are  not,  however — how  could  we  be? — 
content  with  our  present  social  condition,  nor 
without  aspirations  after  the  improvement  of 
it.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  be  religious  or 
thoughtful  at  all  without  revolving  plans  of 
some  kind  by  which  social  miseries  may  be 
cured  or  social  happiness  increased.  A  por- 
tion of  such  plans  may  be  described  as  com- 
munistic, whilst  others  belong  rather  to  the 
individualistic  class.  It  remains  for  me  to 
complete  my  rapid  sketch  of  Coramunism  by 
speaking  very  briefly  of  projects  now  enter- 
taiiTed  which  have  for  their  purpose  to  make  i 
realised  wealth  more  serviceable  to  the  poorest : 
class. 

And  at  this  point  it  will  be  most  convenient  ■ 
for  me  to  describe  an  attitude  of  mind  towards 
such  proposals,  in  which  I  think  I  could 
almost  compel  you— even  if  it  were  against ; 
your  will— to  go  with  me.  I  speak  to  humane 
and  Christian  persons.  I  recall  to  your  minds  ' 
the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  i 
instincts  of  humanity.  Now  if  certain  plans  | 
were  proposed  to  yon  by  which  it  could  be  ■ 
shown  to  your  satisfaction  that,  at  the  cost  of 
some  of  the  wealth  of  the  rich,  the  condition  , 
of  the  poor  could  be  made  permanently  more  ■ 
easy  and  more  secure  against  degradation, ; 
would  you  not  joyfiilly  accept  them  ?  You ; 
cannot  say  no.  Well  then,  when  attempts  1 
are  made  to  devise  such  plans,  what  have  you 
to  say  to  them  ?  If  you  refiise  to  listen  to  them, 
you  may  say  that  you  know  beforehand  that  ail 
such  plans  must  be  delusive — that  they  will  fail 
to  attain  their  end,  or  that  the  end  is  not  worth 
the  disturbance  and  apparent  injustice  by 
which  it  would  have  to  be  sought.  But  over- 
whelming proof  can  be  given  that  ai/  such 
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fiiiu  3it  net  delusive.  Who  objects,  for 
aanpie,  to  the  providing  of  parks  open  to 
ibe  common  people  at  the  public  cost  or  by 
tk  gift  of  the  rich  ?  Who  disapproves  of  the 
sDj^ort  of  national  education  out  of  the 
Qui?  or  of  the  compelUng  of  landowners  to 
»n  their  land  for  railways,  and  of  railway 
oxnpuiies  to  carry  passengers  at  one  penny 
'  anile?  Some  of  Uie  plans  in  question  are, 
bareto',  manifestly  delusive.  If  they  are, 
I  wwKOught  to  favour  them.  Therefore,  I 
'  raidide,  we  all  sympathise  with  the  object 
j  'k  ari  plans ;  but  we  think  it  necessary  to 

twaler  carehUly  whether  they  are  calculated 

Lcmia  their  end  or  not. 
'    li  is  possible,  also,  to  disapprove  of  the 

*^  in  which  schemes  are  advocated.  And 
nilis  li|ht,  the  InternatioDal  Working  Men'; 
AsoduioD,  which  is  now  the  object  of  many 
in^t  hopes  and  grave  fears,  may  justly 
^xa  ensure.  Its  original  design  was  that 
of  onitiiig  together  the  artisan  and  labouring 
dissc  in  the  dif  erent  countries  of  the  world, 
»  Out  mutual  aid  might  be  given  in  the 
^«nmoD  effort  to  raise  the  working  class. 
But  the  society  has  apparently  &Ilen  mto  the 
iund:  of  eloquent  foreign  leaders,  trained  to 
wolniionary  movements,  who  delight 
I'mdves  against  capital,  and  who  substitute 
■^  but  exdting  phrases  for  practical  mea- 
sirts.  The  aim  of  the  society,  we  are  told, 
IS  nothing  less  than  the  expropriation  of  the 
(ipnifaiatoTS.  It  is  a  fine  phrase,  but  who 
siosaywhat  it  means?  Such  language  is 
I  little  cmgenial  to  the  Esghsh  atmosphere 
3^  the  proposal  that  Citizen  Dilke  should  be 
Iw  fest  president  of  the  English  republic 
AsRprdSjhowcvcr,  the  violent  and  minatory 
^Eoige  of  continental  democrats,  I  venture 
to  i:y  that  we  are  hardly  in  a  position  to  judge 
T  tttsonably.  It  is  the  habit  of  foreigners 
a  ipak  excitedly.  And  then  there  is  the 
anpujc  and  policy  of  their  opponents  to 
^considered.  Ifwe  see  two  persons  fighting 
ad  abasing  one  another,  we  do  not  dis- 
ipprare  of  one  party  only.  Thus  we  can 
f^y  jud^  the  people  of  Paris  and  what 
%did&iHy,  without  compancg  them  with 
^  "M  prwindals  and  what  they  did.  At  the 
''iM  time  it  has  an  unreal  effect,  and  is  in 
,  '^n'way  to  be  regretted,  that  English  work- 
"W  should  speak  to  the  public  through  the 
I  ■"Mfc  of  un-English  revolutionists. 
I  One  of  file  most  ambitious  schemes  which 
I  ^j^  PK  forward  by  the  IntOTiational 
j  ™°^  it  that  (tf  the  acquisition  of  the  land 
^IbeStJte.  On  the  great  scale,  it  seems 
r^^TOetoiniaginehowthis  could  be  done. 
I** BOB iiDo  J_^rwr(  reason  why  more  of 


the  land  should  not  belong  to  the  public  than 
is  at  present  the  case  amongst  ourselves.  In 
Switzerland,  the  Communes  hold  a  great  deal 
of  land,  which  they  either  keep  for  common 
use,  or  let  to  tenants  at  a  rent.  It  seems  to 
be  simply  a  question  of  good  policy  whether 
it  would  be  well  for  us  to  adopt  the  same 
custom,  or  rather  to  spread  it  more  widely, 
amongst  ourselves. 

Another  project,  admitted  by  the  Inter- 
national Society  into  its  programme,  but  too 
moderate  to  satisfy  its  more  ardent  spirits,  is 
the  promotion  of  co-operative  industry.  We 
shall  probably  all  agree  in  holding  that  every 
hindrance  ought  to  be  removed  out  of  the 
way  of  co-opetation.  But  if  it  is  proposed 
that  the  State  should  advance  capit^  ffr  this 
purpose,  all  sorts  of  objections  arise,  which 
the  working  people  themselves  axe  perfectly 
able  to  appreciate. 

I  pass  on'  to  the  recent  proposals  of  a  new 
social  movement,  introduced  with  a  modera- 
tion of  tone  which  conciliated  even  Con- 
servative peers.  These  proposals  were  seven 
in  number. 

The  first  two,  I  must  say,  appear  to  me  to 
be  chimerical  upon  the  face  of  them.  It  was 
proposed  that  working  men  and  their  families 
should  be  housed  in  cottages  with  gardens  at 
a  moderate  rent ;  and  that  food  should  be 
sold  retail  at  wholesale  prices.  As  to  the 
latter,  it  would  be  simpler  to  enact  that  any 
one  who  would  call  at  a  certain  office  at  a 
certain  hour  of  the  week  should  receive  a 
shilling  or  so  out  of  the  public  funds.  The 
provision  and  regulation  of  public  markets  is 
another  matter;  what  I  understand  to  have 
been  proposed  is  the  selling  of  food  at  a 
reduced  rate.  This,  I  think,  will  not  bear 
consideration.  In  seeking  the  other  object, 
pleasing  homes  for  all,  we  find  ourselves 
grappling  with  the  difficulties  of  space  and 
time.  We  cannot  live  both  in  London  and 
out  of  it.  We  couldall  get  housesat  alower 
and  with  gardens,  in  the  country ;  but 
then  we  should  lose  the  advantages  of  living 
near  our  work  in  London.  The  working 
people  know  very  well  that  their  housing  is 
simply  a  matter  of  wages.  Increase  a  man's 
wages,  and  he  will  be  able  to  get  into  a  better 
house.  The  distressing  cases  are  those  of 
people  with  the  lowest  wages  and  the  largest 
families.  For  such  persons  everything  is  a 
difficulty, — food  and  clothing  at  least  as  much 
as  house-room.  If  you  are  to  give  to  them 
out  of  the  public  funds,  you  may  as  well  give 
them  one  necessary  as  another. 

Whenever  the  Slate  undertakes  to  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  any  class,  it  will  have 
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to  do  it  at  sotne  sacrtfce  of  tbdr  Sbertjr. 
This  »  a  ccmsiiikTatioB  wfaich  ^spoan  of  ail 
tiie  iavidtous  compori  soils  between  poor 
people's  houaea  and  ^e  fmt  stables  And 
Iresnels  of  the  rich.  The  rich  night  keep 
the  poor  in  the  Inxniy  of  the  lower  anintais, 
if  at  the  same  time  they  eontrolltd  their 
liberties  as  they  iio  those  of  die  lower  ani- 
mals. In  a  paper  advocatug  the  fint  pio- 
posal,  Mr,  George  Potter  quotes  ftoia  onotlier 
wnter  a  hidicrou^  ina^nati*«  aocowu  of 
the  way  in  ivhich  a  Swiss  mnnicipalitf  wosid 
place  its  in»1ang  people  io  agreeable  bones. 
There  would  be  other  cridcims  to  nske  on 
tihis  accomt ;  but  I  resbict  myself  to  obeerv- 
ing  that  the  anthor  quietly  riips  ta  tte  letnarlt: 
diat  tfae  toonicipaiityircwld  jfe/  ^  i^,  tiu 
dmnken,  ami  lie  dttsBliHe,  "Hiis  coBdAion 
surely  desCTTes  attentian.  Woold  the  poorest 
people  in  this  parish  desiic  to  be  touaed  at 
somewhat  tower  rents  by  the  Marj^ebone 
VestiTr  with  the  uaderstandii^  that  the  VcsUy 
wouhl  flog  the  idlCiilie  dniDten,  and  the  dis- 
solnte  ?  As  a  member  of  the  Vertry,  I  ftmnld 
wish  to  decline  this  unpleasant  respODBfbftty. 

Ti>.t  third  proposal  is  that  the  boure  of 
labour  be  dMstened.  OnHuspointitBii^tbe 
caough  to  say  that  the  working  tuen  in  many 
emploj-inentG  throoghont  the  countiy  have 
just  gained,  tiuxju^  the  deteimineii  combina- 
tion of  a  portion  of  them,  a  definite  redaction. 
Bat  I  will  add  an  interesting  qaotation : — 

■■'Olieti  CraanMil  bad  (JiaUsbed  Hie  feats  «l 
Cfaristmn,  EJotcr,  utdl  WkitMalids,  atd  Mhcr  fMi- 
vak  cotnamlp  caDid  Iialida^,  aa  todiv  towatdt 
svpentitMD,  aad  k>d  nAodsced  Ac  strict  obsavatian 
d  Sundiy,  tbe  ^unenHces  wfao  by  1^  '  were  de- 
prived Bot  only  <rf  me  benelit  of  visillof  llteir  ftiends 
aid  )[iDdre<t,  bM  afao  of  all  sst  IncE  <M  ]ijea«ire  snd 
luriiil   ■cscMlaons,'  petitioned   PatliasiBat   ia  tbe 


aspoaUcent  bf  law  of  one  day  in  every  monlii  for 
taese  porposee,  and  PaHiunent  (hereupon  set  apul 
for  than  tlie  seoond  Tuesday  in  eveiy  mouA.     The 


IdB,  it  npean,  were  in  no  way  pleased  at  tfaji, 
and  cartafled  their  ippttnlioec  in  the  enjsfmeBt  of 
their  'playdaysi'  whsreupoB  Paiiioment,  on  a  fbrthei 
petition  frcoi  the  apprentices,  ordered  that  on  these 

,  tiled  play  dsm  all  shcps    dioBtd  reraiiii  ctosDd." 

I  (Englkh  GiAb,  p.  da.) 

The  remaiaing  four  points  are  as  follows : 
(i)  A  further  organisation  of  local  govem- 
raeot ;  (z)  Technical  instruction  for  skilled 
worfunen ;  (3)  Public  parks,  buildings,  asd 
institutions  for  innocent  and  improving  re- 
i  creation;  and  (4)  TTic  adequate  o^anisation 

I  of  the  public  service  for  the  common  good. 
Tliere  is  nothing  rerohitionaiy  in  any  of 
tliese  demands.  They  are  matters  for  ad- 
ministrative zeal  and  ability,  and  not  for  any 
stni^le  between  classes,  or  conflict  of  parties. 
I  ^ould  have  supposed  that  there  were  sub- 
jects of  greater  importance,  and  of  more 


iaterest  to  (he  working  daucs  vow  eagagiog  I 
public  atteotioB,  such  as  the  regulatton  af| 
the  sale  di  liquors,  the  abolibon  (tf  dte  Iruck 
systeoi,  or  the  naaagement  of  n»es.  But 
ay  judicious  poetical  Euetsestionfi  fee  [»>■ 
nDtng  tlie  above-mentiaiied  objects  of  the ' 
Social  MovKiKnt  would,  I  thi^  be  gene- 
la&y  acoe^Aahle; 

There  is  «iie  ioJeieaa:  to  be  drawn  ton  | 
diis  list  of  proposals,  pnt  fbftfa  1^  Mj.  Scott 
Kunelt,  on  beh^  of  some  active  ceprescnta- 
tms  of  the  worloBg  people  ;  I  saean,  dul  it 
was  not  foand  possible  to  mite  watkias^oUss 
opiBioo  in  favoar  of  certain  projects  ii4itdi . 
do  not  appear  in  tbe  list ;  SHch,  e^.,  as  that  \ 
of  aiding  vmi^ation  largely  widi  State  fu>ds,  | 
or  diat  t£  mahiplying  in  aatctt  wsy  or  othff  | 
vety  tmall  licAt^uigG  of  land.  Both  these  \ 
pK^ectB  ane  tempting ;  the  dtm*«  c^tedally  1 
hat  cxdted  a  gneat  dad  of  desice  aad  k>pe. 
B«t  it  has  beca  skown  that  one  of  the  duef 
advantages  located  for  from  eaigtatton  on  a  \ 
\3J^  flcale,  the  tfainnii^  of  lite  laSour  maiket  1 
at  home,  woold  he  nentralisod  itmnedittely 
by  the  umnigratian  of  cheap  Iririi  and  foreign 
l^tonr.  TIkk  is  no  coimtry  n  Eart^K,  I 
believe,  not  the  most  pto^enous,  in  whidi 
the  wages  aw  not  consitleTably  lower  thu 
they  are  in  England,  and  is  which  dw 
Kvildng  peo|>le  do  not  lire,  is  respect  «( 
food  a&d  dothmg  at  least,  somovhat  moK 
hardly.  As  rqgnrds  the  Okhivation  of  land 
in  small  holdings,  not  oidy  is  then  the  pn- 
mory  dWouIty  <^  obtainiag  posseteaon  of  9ie 
land  and  KttUng*  the  cultivalon  on  it,  but 
the  sante  causes  which  have  chaoged  the 
s(»dl  industry  to  the  groat  in  ■Moufaoturei 
seem  to  fnake  it  certain  dwt  rite  large  cnlti-  ; 
vatioB  must  sopereede  the  souli  i>  agcicol- 
tanealso. 

Stniktdy,  most    pn^eots  which  hawe  in 
view  the  direct  promotion  of  the  ecoaonucal  1 
interests  of  the  working  dasses  (Bove  to  be  I 
dn  examination  either  delusive  or  smpractic-  . 
able.     For  the  raisii^  of  wages,  the  direct 
^wcifics  are  freedom  of  trade  and  of  locomo- 
tion, and  the  ftocumulation  of  capital.   What-  j 
ever  tends  to  make  men  rich,  tends  also  to 
increase  employment  and  to  ratae  dte  rate  of 
wages  for  the  poor.     But  whatever  can  be 
done  to  improve  ^e  social  conditdon  of  the 
common  people — to  m^e  IhcJr  life  more 
comfortable,  mare  healthy,  and  more  ciwJbod 
— is  of  h^  value  to  the  working  dasses  in 
general ;  and  if  more  can  be  done  to  this 
elfcct  at  the  cost  of  those  who  are  better  otf, 
that  is  a  kind  of  Communism  with  which  I 
have  tried  to  pomade  yaa.  that  we  all  oi^U 
to  sympattose. 
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The  impTovement  of  education,  the  crea- 
tion of  parks  and  gardens  and  fountains,  the 
opening  out  of  streets,  the  befit  lanituy 
anangenients,  the  provision  of  medical  aid, 
the  building  of  markets,  and  the  like,  may 
partiaJIy  be  promoted,  as  they  have  been,  by 
the  voluntary  gifts  of  the  rich.  If  they  are 
to  be  made  indep^ident  of  the  casual  good- 
will of  the  benevolent  rich,  the  cost  of  them 
roust  be  provided  out  of  the  rates.  All  such 
benefits  involve  a  proportionate  raising  of 
our  rates.  And  that  places  an  obstacle  in 
[heir  way,  which  is  apt  in  this  country  to  be 
a  difficult  one  to  get  over.  If  yoo  read 
accounts  of  America  or  of  Switzerland,  which 
are  the  two  model  countries  as  r^aids  the 
working  people,  and  see  with  admiration  and 
envy  how  much  is  done  for  education  and  in 
the  general  interest  of  the  most  numerous 
class  of  the  citizens,  you  cannot  help  wishing 
that  we  should  in  some  such  respects  imitate 
them.  But  if  you  also  inquire  what  rates  are 
paid  in  those  countries,  you  will  be  amazed. 
The  rates  are  not  only  what  we  should  call 
high,  but  they  are  several  times  as  heavy  as 
ouis  are.  We  cannot  hope  to  have  peat, 
public  improvements  without  paying  for 
them.  But  then  we  are  met  by  the  appeal 
in  behalf  of  "  the  poor  rate-payer."  It  is 
common  to  speak  as  if  the  rate-payer  were 
already  burdened  as  heavily  as  he  could 
possibly  bear.  That  is  only  a  way  of  talk- 
ing; but  could  we  not  do  something  to  meet 
the  case  of  the  poor  rate-payer,  «gthout 
giving  up  the  hope  of  more  ambitious  public 
improvements?  I  wish  we  could  have  the 
question  of  gradvafed  rating  taken  into  seri- 
ous consideration.  I  have  soroelimes  thought 
that  a  special  rate  for  improvements  above 
the  necessary  class  might  be  laid,  like  the 
income-tax,  on  the  more  affluent  But  it 
would  be  a  simpler  and  more  thorou^  plan 
to  rate  according  to  an  ascending  scale  ;  and 
1  do  not  see  what  better  use  the  rich  could 
make  of  their  money  than  to  pay  hberally, 
under  compulsion,  towards  all  improvements 
which  would  tend  to  civilise  the  general  life 
of  the  populatioa  Only  travellers  know  how 
much  we,  in  wealthy  England,  are  in  such 
respects  behind  many  poorer  countries. 

Now — to  bring  this  rapid  survey  to  a  con- 
clusion— let  me  ask  what  duty  or  policy  it 
seems  to  surest  to  the  rich  and  to  the  poor 
lespectively.  It  urges  the  rich  to  remember 
the  old  truth,  that  they  are  not  owners  but 
trastces  of  what  they  possess,  and  that  it  is 
llie  law  of  God  the  Creator  that  the  capital 
held  by  any  member  of  the  community  should 
be  made  serviceable  to  the  community  as  a 


whole.  The  rich  are  bound  to  be  on  their 
guard  against  doing  harm  by  their  riches — 
against  demoralising  the  poorer  classes,  as 
they  do  so  largely,  by  profligate  expenditure, 
by  careless  almsgiving,  by  the  temptations  of 
tbeir  domestic  service,  and  in  other  ways. 
Where  riches  abound,  there  will  be  employ- 
ment and  high  wa^s,  diffusing  much  general 
ini3Sperity ;  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  there 
will  be  at  the  same  time  a  pauperised 
remdmiKi,  the  dcegs  of  a  wealthy  nation, 
ruined  by  the  fluctuations  of  employment 
and  by  die  corruption  of  their  seS-respect. 
Whilst  tbey  ahonld  very  earnestly  consider 
how  not  to  do  harm,  the  rich  are  bound  also 
to  consider  how  they  may  do  good.  We 
wast  unoDgBt  our  rich  people,  hardly  more 
good-nature  or  kindness,  but  much  more  of 
the  (W7iiwB»T«  sensus,  more  patriotic  ambition, 
more  enterprise  in  promoting  public  benefits. 
^Vhy  should  they  not  be  more  emulous  of  the 
Atheraans  otf  old,  of  the  Americans  of  to-day, 
in  public  liberality? 

To  the  working  people  our  review  suggests 
that  they  should  strive  to  make  themselves 
independent  by  combination.  Let  them 
combine — not  in  benefit  clubs  that  are  sure 
to  break,  nor  in  strikes  that  are  sure  to  fail, 
but  judiciously ;  let  them  try  to  insure  them- 
selves against  die  fluctuations  of  employment, 
against  sii^ness,  against  old  age,  against  the 
over-e^emess  of  capitalists,  by  wholesome 
combisations  in  as  many  forms  as  they  find 
eipedienl.  In  policy,  let  them  press  for,  not 
State  grants  that  might  bring  windfalls  to 
some,  but  such  public  improvements  as 
might  benefit  all  equally,  and  such  as  might 
reasonably  be  provided  by  a  wealthy  State 
for  the  mass  of  its  citizens.  Let  them  cherish 
the  practical  spirit  of  Englishmen,  with  its 
suspicion  of  wild  schemes  and  extravagant 
promises. 

Many  of  us  are  neither  rich  nor  poor;  we 
have  no  power  to  make  imposing  gifts,  and 
no  inducement  to  join  co-operative  societies 
or  trades'  unions  or  benefit  clubs.  But  we 
have  great  influemce  on  opinion  and  policy, 
peculiar  opportunities  of  binding  classes 
together.  Let  us  use  our  opportunities  for 
humane  and  Christian  ends.  We  are  subject 
double  magnetism,,  and  are  drawn  6n 
the  one  hand  towards  the  rich,  on  the  other 
hand  towards  the  poor.  We  may  yield  our-, 
selves  to  either  attraction  ;  but  let  us  remem- 
her  that  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  World  that 
tempts  us  to  make  up  to  the  rich,  whilst  the 
spirit  of  Christ  bids  us  sympathise  with  the 
humble  and  the  poor. 

J.   LLEWELYN   DAVIES. 
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THE  CARPENTER. 

("\  LORD,  at  Joseph's  humble  bench, 

Thy  hands  did  handle  saw  and  plane ; 
Thy  hammer  nails  did  drive  and  dench, — 
Avoiding  knot  and  humouring  grain. 

That  thou  didst  seem,  thou  wast  indeed ; 

In  sport  thy  tools  thou  didst  not  use 
Nor,  helping  hind's  or  fisher's  need, 

The  labourer's  hire,  too  nice,  refuse. 

Lord,  m^ht  I  be  but  as  a  saw, 
A  plane,  a  chisel,  in  thy  hand ! — 

No,  Lord  1  I  take  it  back  in  awe- 
Such  prayer  for  me  is  far  too  grand. 

I  puy,  0  Master,  let  me  lie, 

As  on  thy  bench  the  &vonred  wood 
Thy  saw,  thy  plane,  thy  chisel  ply. 

And  work  me  into  something  good. 

No,  no :  ambition,  holy-high, 

Urges  for  more  than  both  to  pray : 
Come  in,  O  gracious  Force,  I  ciy — 

0  workman,  share  my  shed  of  clay. 

Then  I,  at  bench,  or  desk,  or  oar, 

With  last  or  needle,  net  or  pen. 
As  thou  in  Nazareth  of  yore. 

Shall  do  tixc  Father's  will  again. 

GSOKOK  MACOOKALD. 


£t*)Hiigi,  Orutmat-Day,  1871, 
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A    GIANT    SUN. 


TO  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
teachings  of  astronomy  respecting  the 
mighty  ruler  of  our  plaiwtaty  scheme,  the 
title  of  this  paper  may  appear  strange.  For 
assuredly  our  sun  must  himself  be  considered 
as  a  giant  orb — giant  in  sue,  u  Sir  John 
Hersctiel  says  in  his  charming  "  Faimlbr 
Lectures,"  and  giant  in  strength^  but  withal  a. 
benevolent  giant,  being  "  the  almoner  of  the 
Almighty,  die  delegated  dispenser  to  us  of  light 
and  warmth,  the  inunediate  source  of  all  oni 
comforts,  and  indeed  of  the  veiy  possibilitf 
of  our  existence."  ,  How,  then,  k  may  be 
asked,  can  any  other  oib  be  called  by  w^of 
distinction  a  giut  son,  as  though  the  snn 
which  Tuls  our  day  were  but  a  dwarf?  It 
seemed  fitting  tha^  in  ^ie:^king  of  Jupiter 
a  year  ago,  I  diould  describe  his  m^hty 
orb  as  a  miniature  aun ;  (or  vast  as  b 
the  bulk  at  Jupitei,  he  se«ms  dwarfed  into 
insignificaiKe  when  con^ared  with  the  sun's 
incoaceivably  magnificent  globe.  Athoosand 
Jupiters  would  not  make  up  the  volume  of 
the  sun,  nor  would  the  mass  of  a  thousaiul. 
Jupiters  outweigh  his,  if  masses  so  mi^ty 
could  be  balanced  against  each  otber.  But 
to  speak  of  any  other  orb  as  a  giact  son, 
would  seem  to  imply  that  there  exists  in  the 
universe  a  globe  bearii^  sgnoe  sn^  relation 
to  the  sun  as  the  am  beats  to  Jupiter,  w 
Jupiter  to  the  relatively  minute  orfo  on  whidi 
we  live. 

Incredible  as  the  idea  of  such  a  globe  may 
be  however,  it  is  with  precisely  >uch  a  globe 
that  I  propose  now  to  iaS. 

If  the  reader  of  these  lines  wiU  turn  faJs 
eyes  towards  the  south  at  about  nine  o'dock 
on  3  clear  evening,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
month  of  February,  he  will  see  two  orbs 
which  far  outshine  all  others  in  the  heaTc&s. 
High  up  in  the  sky,  and  not  far  bom  the  twin 
stars  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  planet  Jupiter — 
.  the  "miniature  son"  of  a  former  cMay — is 
'  shining  with  a  steadfast  lustre  which  dis- 
tinguishes him  aliDo^  as  naikedly  as  his 
superior  brilliancy  &om  all  the  stars  in  hn 
vidnity.  Low  down  and  slmost  vertically 
beneath  the  kingly  planet,  a  slar  will  be  seen 
which  though  not  mabdinDg  Jupiter  in  actual 
brilliancy  surpasses  hitn  in  beauty.  For  this 
star — the  famous  Dog-star  of  the  ancients- 
glows  with  a  light  which  continually  changes 
in  apparent  colour.  At  one  moment  it  ap- 
pears uimiistakably  red,  at  another  a  pure 
green,  at  another  a  sapphire  blue — though 
these  colours  last  but  for  an  instant,  while. 


during  somewhat  longer  intervals,  the  light 
of  the  star  is  white.  Poets  in  all  ages  have 
noticed  this  peculiarity  of  the  light  of  Sirius, 
from  Homer  who  cc»npared  the  fiaj  Iwtre  of 
the  aims  of  Diomede  with  the  spiendour  of 
the  autninn  star  "  when  new-risen  fron  the 
waves  of  ocean,"  "  to  our  Poet-Lauietf^  who 
■inp  of  Arac  and  We  biothcn,  diat 

"  Ai  tha  San  Siiiiu  ilHn  1^ 
Ttair  marioai,  nafd  wUk  ma^kt.  m  itaf  c«v>." 

It  is  difHcult  to  ooncare  Ifaat  tins  orb, 
brightly  as  it  shines,  lo  &r  suipasMS  in 
Tolnme  die  magnificent  planet  at  presait  out- 
shining it  in  the  higher  heavens,  that  the  very 
drawing  by  which  astronomers  are  in  the  habit 
of  inditating  the  insiguificaDce  of  our  earth 
compared  with  the  sun,  mMCbe  eni|ioyed  to 
indicate  the  inferiority  of  jH[KteT  ae  compared 
with  Sirius.  Yet  even  this  hct  (for  siich  it 
is),  amazing  as  it  must  ^ipear,  sjnki  into 
gnificance  beside  the  Eict  that  Svios  is  a 
many  times  more  splendid  than  om'  own. 
That  beautiful  star,  which  even  in  the  most 
powerfiil  telescope  man  can  constKct  appears 
as  a  mere  point  at  hght,  is  in  reality  a  globe 
onittii^  so  enunnous  quaiti:^  of  h^t  and 
heat,  that  if  it  were  to  take  the  pbce  of  oui 
sun  every  creature  on  due  earth  would  be 
destroyed  by  its  fiery  toys. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  die  dis- 
covcrii^  relating  to  Siriss  which  have  tvwarded 
the  labours  of  modan  astronooers,  it  may  be 
intsesdng  to  iiK|uiie  hhcA^  into  the  ideas  of 
the  ancients  resfndiiig  this  spleqdid  orb — 
die  more  go  tiaai,  if  we  we  to  accept  the 
descriptiaac  given  by  ancient  writers  as 
literally  oact,  we  mast  ooaceive  that  &e  star 
has  dmtng  the  last  two  tboocand  years  under- 
gone a  chanp  o^  the  most  marvctlons  kind. 

It  is  remarkable  that  ibe  ancients  should 
have  regarded  Sirius  as  cooiparable  with  the 
sun  in  regard  to  the  influotce  which  it  exerts 
upcHL  the  earth.  For  instance,  Sirius  was 
*  to  proihiCe  the  onbealtl^  weather 
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prcfalcDt  n  naar  foots  of  Ital^  darkig  Utt 
'  —'»'""'■'  moQthfi.  Yet  the  inflaeoce  of  (Jk 
'  star  WM  not  in  alj  comtiaes  ittgarded  >s 
I  baneful ;  far  dte  Eg^ptsBS  Bnaibed  tbe  inun- 
dibons  of  the  Nik  to  SinuB,  and  irae  thus 
led  to  iRXshq)  &e  star  as  a  deit}'.  The  i^ 
'  d^  began  at  Hic  put  of  the  year  vfaeo  the 
I  3ti[  lOBc  -jnst  as  tbc  sky  w»  b^hraiBg  to 
ffow  too  biiglit  iar  ooy  stars  to  be  eeen.  So 
:  thst  the  misdiievous  eSects  assigned  bo  these 
1  <— i'^*"  d^B  were  msofasted,  not  iriSa  the 
I  tkae  lAen  the  stu  riioae  nunt  oaBBpiatondy 
at  night,  bnt  with  At  seoaon  wfaea  at  vas 
kaowD  tikat  Sirios  was  above  the  hoiisoD  in 


Bit  if  it  is  peqdexing  to  *— **'—«"^  hoir 
'  the  anoents  came  to  regard  the  n^  of  Sirim 
[  as  thus  potent,  eitbec  forerit  or  for  good,  it 

it  ev^  more  diflicult  to  undeiRaiid  hovr 
,1  Uanilius  wae  led  to  anrioyate  Ae  results  of 

ModcfB  asOowiinical  neaeaitk  by  boldly  mtg- 
'  gcsting  that  Siiins  is  a  sun  coo^anfale  mtfa 

OUT  own  in  spleiulo«r.  Sherbucurc  thus 
I  tnagintec    the    words    of    WUmtm   abont 

"tit  rt^i;^  cwdUrf  <hi»  omM  »  litt* 
Aad  mil  a  civne  Bottliu  die  nn^  lai  brifh. 
Bat  Oat  Towmd  faoB  iMi  t »  (nzt  s  luy 
tl  •««  tocwl  >  doi  nil  mokn- Bj:." 

I  The  qMstion  whether,  as  sose  sn^^ote, 
Sirins  h&schsngBd  in  ct^oui  since  the  days 
of  iheEe  andewt  asdonomatst  is  nl  extneme 

\  interest  and  inpoitance. 

At  peaaM  GiciiK,  when  high  id>ove  tbc 
hoQsao  <a5  seen,  tbcnfore,  in  aonlhem  latt- 

<  tvdes),  is  aaBsistakaUy  white.  Bat  Aratas 
Md  FloleBif,  Seneca  and  Cicero,  Virgil, 
Honce,  and  Ovid,  agree   in  nang  tefsu 

<  which,  as  ontiasnly  ondcntood,  iii^iiy  red- 
ness  or  eroi  a  raddy  pvi^  tint     Nay, 

'  FtolesBf  sajrs  disijactiy  d»t  Sicius  was  of  .the 
nmc  colour  as  the  star  Antarcs  (tiie  Scor- 

\  plan's  Mcar^,  sow  soaietinss  descr^ied  as  a 
nd  Satins ;  and  Seneca  taad  that  the  redness 
of  Snrias  was  looie  laacfced  than  diat  of 
llan.  U  we  accept  the  conclmioo  that 
Siinis  was  a  i«d  star  two  thooaand  years  ago, 
we  cassot  but  look  with  sooie  laisgiving 
on  dK  qoeition  lAetho'  our  own  sun  roay 

,  nta  one  day  diange  likewise  in  cokiui — a 
question  of  giave  iMfsaitaBce  to  the  hnman 

'  race.  For  the  colour  of  a  sun  is  closely 
related  to  the  quality  <tf  lie  rays  whidi  it 
emits.  We  receive  at  present  from  our  sun, 
in  certain  proporticmE,  n^  which  produce 
the  eflectp  of  heat,  and  light,  and  diemical 
acdon ;  ^id  these  several  effiacts  aMrespond 
with  the  parts  of  the  solar  spectrum  coloured 

i  r^<ectirdy,  red,  and  yellow,  and  indigo.    Or 

.  atha,  tbt  tays  from  the  ted  and  ocangc 


part  of  the  soIxt  spectiura  are  naoie  besting 
than  light^ving,  and  produce  scaicely  any 
chemical  action  whatever^*"  the  raya  fnMn 
die  orange-yellow,  yellow,  and  yeUow-^ocn 
part  excite  oiare  light  than  heat  m  chenikal 
acOoD ;  and  the  cays  fram  the  iriue,  indigo, 
and  violet  ponicm  enite  laoK  dKinical 
acoon  dian  light,  and  scarcely  any  beat 
whateirez.  Heaoe,  if  our  sua  dumged  in 
colour,  his  rays  would  simply  more  heat  or 
else  prodMce  a.  move  intense  cbenical  action 
liian  at  present ;  aad  it  is  by  no  means  dear 
dsat  soch  a  <diaQge  wotiM  be  advanta^eow 
to  the  iohabitBnts  of  tins  earth. 

Before  leaving  this  post  of  o^  Bidiject,  it 
may  be  nentioaed,  as  bearing  on  Ike  pcoba- 
Ulity  wl»ther  Siims  has  changed  m  cofaNE 
or  not,  th^  ceitam  variable  stars  do  change 
syitematically  in  coknr — thoqgh  in  a  petiod 
BO  ihoit,  tiiat  they  are  somewhat  removed 
friKn  comparison  with  Sidasand  hissoppoaed 
change  daring  the  put  two  thousand  yeacs. 
The  Wonderful  Star  (Mira)  m  the  Whaie 
beaeraes  yeUowisfa  as  it  loses  tad^tBCCS,  tad 
as  its  kstre  neturoa  gisdoally  resonws  its 


Ixt  ns  BOW  torn,  bowerer,  to  tbc  le- 
searehes  of  modem  aatroitomeis  ioto  "te 
nature  uid  phnicai  conthtioBi  of  tiits  jbi^ 
nihcetM  orb. 

Owing  to  the  mperior  brilliancy  cf  Siriufl, 
it  was  BBiaral  that  astrosoMeni  shoidd  be  led 
to  Kjprd  this  star  as  nearer  tltm  any  olhtt 
in  die  heavens.  Bnt  SiriiB  is  not  weii  pdaoed 
far  observatim  from  Eiuopean  «tadons,  and 
accordmg^y  when  sstronomersfrst  attempted 
to  esdmite  the  distance  of  a  fixed  star,  tbejr 
did  not  select  Sirins  for  the  experimenC.  One 
mottoes  in  tbcar  remarks  respecting  Sirius, 
however,  a  sort  aT  tadt  assumptjon,  that  at 
ni^talewer  distance  they  might  £nd  any  actn- 
ally  obserrod  star  to  lie,  ^lius  must  be 
regarded  as  at  a  lass  distance.  , 

fiat  as  the  great  problem  ^themoet  ditSCTit 
obserraliaoal  piubiem  erer  attacked  -by 
astronomers)  began  to  be  mastered,  it  was 
tecagmBed  that  Sirius  is  by  bo  means  the 
nearest  of  the  fixed  stirs.  Kay,  tins  g^neraj 
conclusion  began  bo  be  recognised,  that  the 
brightness  of  a  star  is  no  snfficient  criterion 
of  relative  proxiaiity.  The  fiist  star  whose 
diaance  was  actually  deteraiined  was  one 
which  can  only  be  jnst  seen  on  dear  moon- 


s  ultUiii  chsBK J  dutaen  (w  la  (p«ll)  (ridwat  1^ 
Hiieyce  of  ontjc*]  darkiMit.  For  by  meuu  of  ( 
alDiiod  (bH^soii.acIadt  «ll  U^  >idicti  would  f 


snpbLc  dirk-nva.    It ucnmclo^  "■>  PKoiUaii^  tb 
WE  in  net  ilwan  qgite  utufiad  with  tbc  BbotOEniih)  id  v 
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less  nights  by  persons  having  ordinary  powers 
of  eyesight.  And  though  the  star  next  dealt 
with  (the  nearest  of  all  so  far  as  is  known) 
is  a  very  brilliant  orb,  yet  its  lustre  falls  far 
short  of  that  of  Sirius.  In  fact,  according  to 
the  first  published  estimate  of  the  distance 
of  Sirius,  there  are  three  stars  so  minute  as 
to  be  actually  invisible  to  the  unaided  eye, 
which  yet  lie  nearer  to  us  than  this  brightest 
of  all  the  fixed  stars. 

It  would  appear,  however,  from  the  careful 
researches  applied  to  the  matter  in  recent 
times,  that  the  distance  of  Sirius  had  been 
over-estimated,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
this  star  must  be  set  third  in  order  of  dis- 
tance,— among  those  stars  at  least  whose 
distances  astronomers  have  attempted  to  de- 
termine. According  to  these  later  estimates, 
white  the  distance  of  the  nearest  of  all  stais 
(so  far  as  is  known)  must  be  set  at  some 
twenty-two  millions  of  millions  of  miles,  the 
distance  of  Sirius  is  about  eighty  millions  of 
millions  of  miles. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  erroneous  estimate 
of  the  distance  of  Sirius.'  It  may  be  well, 
in  passing,  to  consider  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  probable  error.  We  have  heard  no 
little  astonishment  expressed  because  astro- 
nomers have  detected  an  error  of  some  three 
millions  of  rniles  in  their  estimate  of  the 
sun's  distance.  It  appears  inexplicable  to 
many  that  such  an  error  as  this  is  in  reality 
altogether  trivial,  the  real  wonder  being  that 
astronomers  should  have  come  within  several 
I  millions  of  miles  of  the  truth.  But  if  the 
!  error  in  the  estimate  of  the  sun's  distance 
appear  startling,  what  will  be  thought  of  an 
eiTor  which  must  be  estimated  by  millions 
of  millions  of  miles?  Such,  however,  is  the 
case  as  respects  Sirius.  If  the  estimate  of 
the  star's  distance  which  formerly  was  ac- 
cepted (and  even  now  appears  in  many  of  the 
best  asbvnomical  treatises  extant)  were  cor- 
rect, the  distance  of  Sirius  would  amount  to 
about  130  millions  of  millions  of  miles  ;  the 
corrected  estimate  is  as  above  mentioned 
eighty  millions  of  millions.  The  difference 
is  some  half  a  million  times  larger  than  the 
sun's  distance  &om  the  earth. 

It  may  be  asked,  then,  by  the  reader, 
whether  there  must  not  have  been  some 
gross  blundering  on  the  part  of  astronomers. 
Nay,  if  unfamiliar  with  .the  actual  nature 
of  the  proble^ii  which  astronomers  have  had 
to  deal  with,  he  may  even  be  disposed  to 
believe  that  there,  is  something  after  all  in 
the  outcry  of  those  loud-voiced  persons  who 
denounce  the  Astronomer  Royal  and  the 
Royal  Observatory,  and  who  assert  that  every 


shilling  devoted  by  Government  to  the  sup- 
port of  observational  astronomy  is  thrown 
away.  A  few  words  of  explanation,  however, 
will  probably  remove  this  impression. 

What  the  astronomer  has  to  do  in  order 
to  determine  the  distance  of  a  star  is  to 
notice  whether  in  ttie  course  of  the  year  the 
star  seems  to  shift  its  apparent  place  on  the 
celestial  sphere.  The  earth  circuits  her  wide 
path  round  the  sun  once  in  each  year,  and 
therefore  the  astronomer  really  sees  each  star 
from  a  shifting  point  of  view.  So  that  each 
star  must  be  really  seen  in  different  directions 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  only  most 
of  the  stars  are  so  far  off  that  this  change  ot 
direction  is  altogether  inappreciable.  In  the 
case  of  Sirius  the  change  is  just  appreciable, 
and  that  is  all  that  can  be  said.  As  Sir 
John  Herschel  has  said,  "  Sirius  and  Arc- 
turus,  the  two  brightest  stars  visible  in  our 
hemisphere,  stand  barely  within  the  limits  of 
any  estimadon  approaching  to  certainty." 
The  annual  displamnent  of  Sirius  may  be 
thus  illustrated  : — On  a  clear  moonlit  night 
let  the  reader  notice  the  apparent  diameter 
of  the  moon.  Next  let  him  try  to  conceive 
that  diameter  divided  into  about  3,800  equal 
parts.  Then  the  greatest  displacement  of 
Sirius  is  e<^ual  to  one  of  those  minute  pot- 
rions.  Sinus  in  fact  appears  to  circle  round 
a  minute  oval  path  on  the  heavens,  having 
for  its  longest  diameter  a  space  equal  to 
about  the  3, Sooth  part  of  the  moon's  appa- 
rent diameter.  Now  the  error  of  the  e^ier 
estimate  (supposing  that  estimate  erroneous) 
consisted  in  setting  the  displacement  of  1 
Sirius  at  about  the  6,300th  path  of  the  moon's  I 
diameter, — the  difference  between  the  two 
estimates  corresponding  to  about  the  9,sooth 
part,  of  the  moon's  apparent  diameter.  If 
the  reader  will  but  conceive  the  moon's 
apparent  diameter  divided  into  about  100 
parts,  and  one  of  these  parts  again  into  100 
parts,  he  will  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  | 
exceedii^  minuteness  of  the  quantity  by  { 
which  astronomers  supppse  that  their  first  1 
estimate  was  erroneous.  But  most  probably  | 
the  tmth  lies  between  the  two  estimates,  so 
that  the  actual  error  of  each  is  only  about 
half  this  exceedingly  minute  quantity;'  | 


•  It   mui[  ba  lUted  clearlr,  howcvi^r,  tint  thaiEli   no 
diictedh  wluteTOT  ran  attach  td  Mltononim  for  ElillOB  to 

Rialei  ot  liu'diitanm  than  ihall  appear  to  tw  JaitiGedbr 
the  accardium  of  diSbent  and  JDdcpfmleDt  dctanpin^tioiu. 
In  (be  presonC  EnttAiicB  tho  renltt  Dot  being  accordaot,  irq 
cuaot  poniblj  admit  Ibat  tba  dlilascs  of  Slriu  hai  bccm 
utiiiactaril;  datnmlned.  A  limilar  remark  applin  to  tho 
can  of  that  Itar  barely  TiiiblB  to  Ihs  oniiidol  eje,  which  I 
have  mBBdanBd  ai  the  neaiHt  of  all  the  itan  in  the  eartlwrs 
hcaTcni.  The  mean  ot  the  bat  Rcent  abeFnatioH  dUhn 
maikedlr  fixim  the  nine  which  had  been  ]  udced  u  tmt 
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Let  us  assume  as  the  probable  distance  of 
Sinus,  a  value  between  those  which  have 
been  mentioned  above, — to  wit,  loo  millions 
of  millions  of  miles. 

If  astronomers  could  measure  the  disc  of 
Sinus,  their  knowledge  of  the  star's  distance 
would  of  course  enable  them  at  once  to  cal- 
culate the  real  diameter  of  the  star.  But  in 
the  most  powerful  telescope  Sirius  appears  as 
little  more  than  a  mere  point  of  light;  and 
it  is  well  known  to  astronomers  that  even  the 
almost  evanescent  dimensions  of  the  disc  are 
not  real,  but  merely  optical.  In  fact,  the 
more  powerful  and  perfect  the  telescope  the 
smaller  does  Sirius  appear,  though  its  light  is 
inetlably  increased.  Sir  William  Herschel 
tells  us  that  "  when  Sirius  was  about  to  enter 
the  field  of  view  of  his  forty  feet  reflector,  the 
light  resembled  that  which  announces  the 
approach  of  sunrise,"  and  when  the  field  of 
view  was  fairly  entered  "  the  star  appeared  in 
all  the  splendour  of  the  rising  sun,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  to  behold  it  without  pain  to 
the  eye."  In  the  great  Rosse  telescope  Sirius 
blazes  with  an  even  greater  splendour.  Yet 
neither  of  these  instruments  could  "  raise  a 
disc"  on  the  star. 

Nor  need  we  wonder  at  this,  if  we  consider 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  wide  sweep  of  the  earth 
OD  her  path  causes  Sirius  to  shift  but  by  about 
the  5,oooth  part  of  the  moon's  apparent 
diameter  (taking  a  quantity  intermediate 
between  the  two  values  mentioned  above). 
Now  this  signifies  that,  as  seen  from  Sirius, 
the  whole  span  of  the  earth's  orbit — though 
upwards  of  180,000,000  miles  in  extent — 
would  be  reduced  to  about  the  5,000th  part 
of  the  moon's  apparent  diameter.  It  follows 
of  course  that,  as  seen  from  the  earth,  a 
globe  180,000,000  miles  in  diameter,  at  the 
distance  of  Sirius,  would  be  so  reduced  as  to 
have  an  apparent  diameter  equal  to  about  the 
ll  SiOooth  part  of  the  moon's.  Now  enormous 
'1  IS  is  the  bulk  of  Sirius,  no  astronomer  sup- 

I  poses  for  an  instant  that  the  star  is  com- 
'1  parable  to   such   a  globe   as    I  have   here 

j  mentioned.  Such  a  globe  would  have  a 
',  diaroeter  exceeding  our  sun's  some  zio  times, 
J  and  therefore  a  volume  exceeding  his  some 

II  9,500,000  times,  which  is  utterly  incredible. 


■nnhi  Oat  Sic  Jobs  HciKhel  oooled  it  inth  cocEdeace  in 
bi]  ■' Ouliaei  oCAnroaoaj."  The  lUr  hai,  in  lacl,  bnen  leL 
tt  t9Q-^iiiB  of  (be  diituice  fonnoir  aMtignei  to  it.  So  loag 
u  ni4  JaotymciM  euit  m  cumat  apeak  with  uy  cdh- 
Htnct  of  ■  «n*(  diMince.  Bnt  Ihi>  Tcnr  stir  ii  Ibn  nearest 
w  iwgf  ill  Oe  itui  utroBomen  tun  dnlt  with.  So  tliat 
thiBMln  bat  iqniublB  coBcluioii  ii  deduced  that  thaie 
MlalmttLrIn  tlw  heamu of  kIioh diitance  aitrooanien 

SL-a^r  "    -      ■       • 


and  ^theito  all  obiemtiotu 


Assigning  to  Sirius  a  diameter  exceeding  our 
sun's  to  times  (and  therefore  a  volume  ex- 
ceeding his  1,000  times),  it  would  result  that, 
as  seen  from  the  earth,  Sirius  has  an  apparent 
diameter  equal  to  less  than  the  ioo,oooth 
part  of  the  moon's ;  and  no  telescope  in 
existence  could  show  so  minute  a  diameter 
as  a  real  measureable  quantity.  The  nomi- 
nally available  power  of  the  great  Rosse 
telescope  (6,000)  would,  indeed,  show  Sirius 
with  a  diameter  equal  to  about  the  i6th  part 
of  the  moon's — a  quantity  which  a  good  eye 
could  appreciate  in  the  case  of  a  globe 
shining  no  more  brightly  than  the  moon  does. 
But  the  intrinsic  lustre  of  Sirius  resembles 
that  of  the  sun  when  shining  in  full  splendour, 
and  there  is  no  man  living  who  could  recog- 
nise as  a  ^isc  an  orb  shining  as  the  sun  does, 
but  with  an  apparent  diameter  equal  only  to 
the  16th  part  of  his. 

How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  can  astront>- 
meis  claim  to  know  that  Sirius  is  an  orb 
exceeding  our  sun  in  ma^itude  P 

Practically  it  is  impossible  for  astronomers 
to  determine  the  dimensions  of  Sirius ;  but 
by  comparing  the  amount  of  light  received 
from  him  with  that  received  from  our  own 
sun,  they  can  form  tolerably  safe  conclusions 
as  to  the  probable  dimensions  of  the  star. 
They  have  only  to  inquire  how  far  from  us 
our  own  sun  sl;ould  be  placed  in  order  to 
shine  just  as  brightly  as  Sirius,  and  to  com- 
pare that  distance  with  the  acmal  distance  of 
Sirius,  in  order  to  infer  whether  the  sun  or 
Sirius  is  the  larger  orb,  and  by  how  much 
one  exceeds  the  other. 

The  only  estimate  which  need  be  here 
considered  is  that  which  results  from  com- 
bining together  the  best  modem  estimate  of 
the  light  of  the  full  moon  as  compared  with 
the  sun's,  and  the  best  modem  estimate  of 
the  light  of  Sirius  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  full  moon.  The  former  estimate  is  due 
tij  the  indefatigable  German  light-student,  Dr, 
Zollner;  the  latter  we  ewe  to  Sir  John 
Herschel,  the  estimate  having  been  made 
during  his  stay  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
According  to  these  estimates  the  light  of 
Sirius  is  such  that  some  4,200,000,000  of 
stars,  each  as  bright  as  Sirius,  would  be  re- 
quired to  supply  as  much  light  as  we  receive 
from  the  sun.  Now  the  distance  of  the  sun 
is  about  91,500,000  of  miles;  and  we  have 
assignedasthe  most  probabledistance  of  Sirius 
100  millions  of  millions  :  100,000,000  contain 
gil  nearly  1,100,000  times,  and  Sirius  is  so 
many  times  farther  from  us  than  the  sun. 
So  that  the  sun's  light  at  the  distance  of 
Sirius  would  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  of 
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this  aamber  nvultiplied  into  itself,  or  abont 
i,zoo,ooo  millioos  of  tiotcs;  and  la-maay 
orbs  a&  Uagt  and  bngbt  as  the  sua  would  be 
laanted  ax  the  dutance  of  Siiias  to  supply 
the  same  amounl  «f  tight  as  the  sun  actual^ 
supplies  lo  us.  We  ha*e  seen,  howCTcr, 
that  mJy  ^00,000,000  orbs  aa  laige  and 
ts^t  as  Siriiis  would  be  needed  to  that  end. 
Hence  the  light  of  Siiina  must  exceed  the 
Hgbt  of  the  sun  (at  equal  distaaces)  in  the 
same  degree  that  1,300,000  exceeds  4,300,  or 
abovt  386  times.  Assuming  an  equal  d^ree 
of  intrinsic  bnghtnea5--ao  ^t  2  scpare  mile 
of  die  suiface  of  Siiins  i&  siqifiosed  to  give 
out  as  much,  yght  as,  z  squaze  mile  of  the 
sun's  surface—it  fbUcnrs  that  at  equal  dis- 
tances the  disc  of  Stiius  exceeds  the  disc  of 
the  sun  zSti  tunes  in  siz^  and  that  therefore 
the  diarp'^fT  of  Sirius  exceeds  that  of  the 
sun  1 7  times.  If  this  be  the  case^Hud  tlws 
relation  must  be  regarded  as  m(»c  probable 
than  any  other — the  bulk  of  Sirius  exceeds 
that  of  the  sun  4,860  times. 

If  I  had  adopted  the  eatHer  estnnate  of 
tiie  distance  of  Strins,  I  should  have  obt^uned 
tiie  result  that  Sirius  gives  out  400  times  aa 
much  light  as  (he  sun,  and  has  a  volume  ex- 
ceeding his  8,000-  times.  These  aie  the 
values  adopted  by  Sir  John  Herschel  in  his 
"  FamiliaT  Essays."  On  the  other  hand,  by 
adopting  the  latest  estimate  of  the  distai»le 
of  Sirius,  I  shcHild  have  obtained  ^as  in  my 
'*  Other  Worlds  ")  the  result  thai  Sirius  gives 
out  193  times  as  much  lig^  as  the  sun,  and 
exceeds  him  2,688  times  in  volume.  It  will 
be  admitted  that  even  this,  the  least  of  our 
estimates,  is  suffid^itly  stupendous  to  justify 
the  title  of  the  present  paper. 

The  only  circumstance  which  could  excite 
doubt  as  to  the  justice  of  the  inference  that 
Sirius  is  a  giant  sun,  would  be  the  possibility 
that  the  star  is  not  composed  of  the  same 
roateiials — the  same  elements — as  our  sun. 
Were  no  evidence  obtamaJiIe  on  this  point, 
it  might  be  questioned  whether  Sirius  is  not 
a  brilliant  light  rather  than  a  ^wing  body. 
Uni^os<^lBcal  as  the  idea  of  li^t  without 
a  body  in  which  the  light  b  manifested  may 
appear  at  the  ja-esent  day,  yet  not  very  majiy 
j'ears  ago  it  would  have  been  held  that  the 
idea  is  admissible.  Indeed,  Dr.  Whewell  in 
his  "  Plurality  of  Worlds "  de&nitdy  lays 
down  the  proposkion  that  the  size  and  mass 
of  a  star  cannot  safely  be  inferred  &om  the 
quantity  of  light  it  emits.  Now,  however, 
apart  from  the  known  &ct  that  light  cannot 
exist  or  be  sustained  without  the  motion  of 
material  particles  (so  that  the  continuance  of 
a  mighty  light  im^ies  the  existsice  (rf*  a  vast 


mass)  we  have  distinct  evidence  respectii^ 
the  coDstitutitKt  of  many  stars,  Smus  bemg 
among  the  number.     The  spectrum  o{  Sains 
(that  rainbow-tinted   streak  into   which  its 
light  is  ^iread  out,  s«  to  speak,  by  meass  of 
t^  spectroscope)  resembles  that  oC  our  own 
sun  m  all  essential  Te^>ect3,  a  drnunstaDce 
showing  that  Siius,  I&C  our  sun,  is  a  glowing  | 
masSt  whose  Bght  before  readiing  us  h^s 
passed  through  the  vapoius  of  many  elements.  ! 
J3r.  HuggLAS,  our  chief  authority  in   such  I 
matters,  ^>ealcs    thus    res^ectii^  Sirius: — 
"Theapeclnim  of  this  brilliant  white,  star  is. 
very  interne;  but  ewmg  to  the  star's  tow 
altitude,  even  when  most  Etvourably  situated,  I 
tbe  observation  of  the  finer  fines  is  rendered  ' 
very  difficult  by  the  movements  of  tbe  earth's  I 
atmosphere."      Three   if  not  four,  known 
elements  can  be  recognised  as  cxistLng  in  the  ' 
atmo^heie  of  Sinus,  via.,  hydrogen,  iron, 
magnesium,    and    SMlium.     But   doubtkss 
many  others  could  be  identiSed  but  for  the 
unfavouiable  drcumstanccs   mentioned    by 
Dr.  Huggins,  for  he  adds  that  "  the  whole 
spectrum  is  crossed  by  a  very  large  nnmbo-  I 
of  fkint  and  fine  Hues.' 

The  study  of  Sinus  by  means  of  the  spec-  { 
tFOficope  has  led  to  a  very  remarkable  dis-  | 
covery  respecting  the  motion  of  tins  mighty  I 
orb.  It  has  been  already  known  that  Sirius  | 
is  m  rapid  motion  through  space ;  simply 
because  astronomers  couM  see  that  year  l^ 
year  the  star  is  changing  its  positiwi  on  the 
celestial  sj^ere.  I  have  q;)oken  above  c^ 
the  minute  change  of  place  noted  in  the  '. 
course  of  each  year  as  the  earth  circuits 
round  the  sun;  but  the  reader  is  not  to 
infer  that  the  star  does  not  show  any  signs 
of  a  real  motion  of  its  own.  It  chances, 
indeed,  that  the  accounts  left  by  ancient 
astronomers,  rough  though  those  accounts 
were,  sufficed  io  the  very  infancy  of  the 
modem  exact  astronomy  to  show  that  Sirius 
is  in  motion ;  for  Halley  announced  so  fai 
back  as  1718  that  Sirius  must  be  held  to  be 
moving  slowly  southwards  on  the  heavens,  if 
the  observations  of  the  Alexandrian  astrono- 
mers are  to  be  accepted.  The  rate  of  this 
motion  has  since  been  determined  with 
extreme  exactness.  It  is  such  that  in  the 
course  of  about  1,433  y«M5  Sirius  traverses 
a  space  equal  to  the  i^pxrcat  diameter  of 
the  moon,  movn^  soirihwards  and  west- 
wards on  the  h^vos,  the  sootfawardly 
exceeding  the  westwaidly  motion  in  the 
proportion  of  about  five  to  two^  Now,  since 
we  know  something  about  the  star's  distance, 
this  Tesnh  enables  us  to  infer  something  ss 
to  the  star's  real  nte  oS  motiaa.    The  dis- 
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placement  is  a  roditjr,  the  star  musl  he 
mvnag  athwart  the  Ime  (rf  si^t — erOtes 
iiiccdjr  or  OQ  a  alant  coune.  The  smaUest 
vetod^  capaUe  of  exptainii^  the  displace- 
Bent  IS  that  Htimated  oti  &e  ntppesitkm 
that  die  star  it  moving  aquarelf  acroee  the 
line  of  s^ht.  ■  Now,  it  can  easilf  be  caku- 
hled  that  iS  thia  is  the  case,  and  the  Stance 
(rf  the  star  equal  to  the  greatest  of  the  vahies 
mentioned  abore,  t^ea  ^x  star  must  be 
Boviiig  athwart  the  fine  of  sight  at  the  rate  c€ 
D«arlj  nrenty-six  imles  in  every  secosd  of  time. 
Oa  the  other  hand,  supposing  the  true  dis- 
tance of  3>e  star  to  carrespond  to  the  later 
and  soapier  estsnate  above  mentioned,  the 
rate  of  motion  ia  about  fiftees  miles  in  erery 
secoi^  of  time.  Taking  the  man  v^e  of 
the  distance,  we  infer  for  the  rate  of  motion 
athwart  ttie  lise  of  K|^t,  a  velocity  of  no  less 
ttan  twenty  miles  per  second." 

So  far  aU  is  siraide  enough.  I^ect  obser- 
rations  of  the  plainest  nature,  aipphed  on  the 
most  obvious  {nindideB,  have  told  us  all  we 
raqvire  to  know  »  to  the  displacement  of 
Sirins  on  the  heavens.  But  I  have  laid  that 
the  spectroscope,  has  given  iirfDncation  re- 
specdi^  the  motioii  of  Stiius ;  and  the  ac- 
count <tf  this  pwtian  of  tiie  work  rdates  to 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  achicrements  c^ 
modem  science. 

We  have  seen  OiaX  the  actual  displacement 
of  Sinus  on  the  heavens  supplies  no  informa- 
ticm  whatever  as  to  the  direction  in  which  he 
is  crossing  the  line  c^  sight.  The  case  may 
be  compared  to  that  of  a  tinin  bearing  a  Ught 
in  the  n^bt-time.  An  observer  of  sudi  a  train 
can  readily  detect  any  motion  iriiich  causes 
die  h^t  to  be  Been  in  a  changing  direction ; 
bat  that  part  of  the  motion  which  brings  the 
light  nearo  to  him  or  removes  it  brther  from 
fann  he  cannot  detect,  except  in  so  for  as  it 
caoses  the  light  to  appear  larger  ot  smaller 
than  at  first  Now  no  conceivable  velocity 
of  approach  or  recess  in  the  case  of  Sinus 
wonld  cause  the  star  to  a[^ear  appieciably 
Ixi^ter  or  ^nter  even  in  the  course  of  han- 
dreds  of  years.  We  can  readily  infer  from  the 
seeaung  dkplacencait  of  the  star  bow  utterly 
ineffective  aa^  corresponding  motion  of  ap- 
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nUmtT  w  iacmuod  to  foiif  mitn  per  lanad  'mtttmS  nf  bnnic 
itdoctd  to  13^}  null*  pir  nana  J,  to  connpoDd  to  the  later  01 
itdaad  alaalm  of  tb«  diatuice  of  Sinu.  1  mentioii  theaa 
poin^  aM  to  csU  Att^ntivn  to  ilipt  inck  u  fnll  cantuiiullj 
"^ —  ip  iIAtiu  reiatkiiu  of  th»  »r1^  but  to  premit  the 


proach  or  recess  would  be  in  affecting  the 
star's  light  We  hare  seen  that  in  1,433 
■years  flie  star  shifts  on  the  heavens  by  a 
space  equal  to  the  moon's  apparent  diameter. 
Now  it  follows  frcKu  this  diat  if  the  motim 
of  recess  or  approach  be  as  great  as  what  ro^ 
be  termed  the  dtwart  motion,  the  distance 
of  die  star  would  chai^  in  r,433  years 
in  the  fffc^xirtion  in  whidi  the  di^nce  of 
the  fer^iest  pcont  (^  the  mocsi'^  globe  ex- 
ceeds Aat  of  the  nearest  poin^  or  about  as 
60  ftxceech  59 ;  the  coiresponding  change  of 
hstre,  thoefore,  in  that  kmg  interval  of  iorty- 
thrce  geoetatioBa  would  be  altogether  inaen- 
sUe. 

It  is  this  apparently  inb-actaUe  ptobleni, 
however — the  problem  of  meamring  the  rate 
at  iriiich  a  star  is  ai^>raaching  or  receding — 
which  the  spectroscope  has  enabled  men  to 
solve.  The  actual  princ^es  on  vdridt  the 
method  of  observation  depends  need  not  here 
be-  explained,  because  tb^  have  already  been 
considered  at  some  lengdi  in  a  paper  entitled 
the  "Gamut  <rf  Light,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Si.  Pauls  Magatine  a  year  ^o.  But  I  may  so 
fax  recapitulate  what  I  have  dtere  said,  as  to 
note  that  if  we  are  approaching  Srius  or  reced- 
ingfi-CKu  him,  either  ihrongh  his  motion  or  the 
sun's,  or  through  the  combined  effects  of  both 
motions,  the  waves  of  light  which  travel  to  us 
from  Sinus  roust  appear  sboFteced  or  leiq^- 
ened,  precisely  as  sea  waves  would  seem 
narrower  or  broader  accocding  aa  a  swimmer 
travelled  against  or  with  their  onward  course. 
Now  the  light  from  a  star  contains  all  degrees 
of  wave-length  from  the  longest  light-waves 
(which  coneepond  to  the  red  end  of  the 
spectram)  down  to  the  shortest  (which  ear- 
respood  to  tiie  violet  end);  so  that  amidst 
all  these  wave-lengths  the  observer  could  no 
mote  reoognise  such  a  change  as  would  result 
ftom  appioadi  or  recess  Aan  tiie  swimmer  of 
our  illustrative  case  could  recognise  the  ap- 
parent shortening  or  lengthening  ai  waves  in 
a  storm-tost  sea  where  waves  of  all  dimen- 
nons  were  abroad.  Bat  if  Iij^>waves  of  any 
specified  length  can  be  in  any  wa^y  distin- 
gnisfacd  fican  the  rest,  the  case  (as  respects 
them)  ccwresponds  to  that  of  a  swimmer  cross- 
ing a  long  and  untform  succession  of  roBers. 
Now  the  dark  lines  in  the  spectnmi  of  a  star, 
when  they  am  be  certainly  identified  with 
the  lines  belonging  to  the  spectrum  erf"  some 
known  elnaent,  supjrfy  thi^;  very  knowledge 
of  the  true  wave-Iengdis.  Dr.  Huggins  had 
identified  certain  very  wdl  marked  lines  in 
the  speculum  of  Sirius  with  the  wdl-known 
lines  of  hydrogen.  If  he  could  find  that  these 
lines  in  die  star's  spectrum  are  measurably 
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displaced  eithn  towards  the  red  or  the  violet 
end  of  the  spectrum,  he  could  infer  that  the 
wave-lengths  of  the  star's  light  are  measurably 
lengthened  or  shortened  through  a  recession 
or  approach  on  the  part  of  the  star.  This  he 
actually  effected.  He  found  that  one  of  the 
hydrogen  Imes  of  the  starwas  displaced  in  such 
a  way  as  to  indicate  a.  lengthening  of  the  light- 
waves corresponding  to  a  recession  at  the  rate 
of  forty-one  miles  per  second.  But  a  part  of 
this  recession  was  due  to  the  earth's  orbital 
motion  at  the  time  of  observation,  and  another 
part  is  due  to  the  sun's  own  motion  through 
space.  There  remains,  after  these  portions 
have  been  deducted,  a  motion  of  recession  in 
space  amounting  to  about  twenty-six  miles  per 
second.  This  rate  of  motion — or  rather  a 
recession  from  the  sun  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
nine  miles  per  second— is  absolute,  not  being 
affected  in  any  way  by  our  estimate  of  the 
distance  of  Sinus.  Combining  the  recession 
in  space  with  the  estimated  thwart  motion  of 
twenty  miles  per  second,  we  deduce  a  real ' 
motion  in  space  amounting  to  about  thirty- 
three  miles  per  second.* 

But  the  circumstance  which  remains  to  be 
mentioned  respecting  Sirius  before  this  paper 
is  drawn  to  a  conclusion,  is  perhaps  more 
remarkable  than  any  yet  referred  to. 

When  astronomers  compared  together  the 
places  of  Sirius  as  recorded  in  a  long  series 
of  observations,  they  found  what  appeared 
like  a  periodic  displacement  of  the  star.  In 
the  first  instance,  they  had  examined  only  the 
recorded  positions  of  the  star  as  respects  east 
and  west ;  and  the  observed  displacement  in 
this  direction  suggested  that  in  reality  Sirius 
is  circling  around  another  orb,  or  rather  that 
Sirius  and  some  other  orb  are  circling  around 
a  common  centre,  in  a  period  of  fifty  years. 
When  it  was  found  that  the  star  appears  to 
shift  to  north  and  south  of  its  mean  place  in 
a  manner  according  very  closely  with  this 
hypothesis,  astronomers  naturally  began  to 
regard  the  theory  as  rendered  highly  probable 
by  a  coincidence  which  could  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  accidental 

But  no  star  had  been  seen  where  this  theory 
required  that  a  star  should  be ;  and  more- 
over the  theory  required  an  orb  whose  buUt 
should  be  about  two-thirds  of  the  enormous 
bulk  of  Sirius,  and  it  was  to  be  inferred  that 
so  large  an  orb  would  shine  with  a  lustre 
comparable  with  that  of  Sirius  himself.     On 
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this  last  point,  however,  it  was  well  remarked 
that  we  l^ve  no  sufficient  reason  for  believing 
that  all  the.  orbs  which  people  space  are 
luminous.  However,  a  search  was  instituted 
for  the  star  which  the  theory  seemed  to  re- 
quire. Nor  was  the  seardi  upsuccessful. 
With  a  telescope  i8i  iiiches  in  aperture,  made 
by  himself,  the  eminent  American  optician, 
Alvan  Clark,  detected  a  faint  star  close  by 
Sirius.  The  movements  of  this  star  have 
been  held  by  some  astronomers  to  accord 
fairly  with  tlie  requirements  of  the  theory 
just  mentioned;  though  I  must  admit  that 
I  f^it  to  find  a  very  close  resemblance  be- 
tween the  actual  motion  of  the  faint  com- 
panion and  those  which  the  theory  requires. 
But  we  now  have  a  choice  of  disturbing  com- 
panions, since  the  late  Mr.  Goldsmidt  {who 
far  surpassed  even  our  own  "  eagle-eyed 
Dawes "  in  keenness  of  vision)  not  only  ^w 
Clark's  star  with  a  telescope  only  four  inches 
in  aperture,  but  actually  succeeded  in  detect- 
ing five  other  companion  stars. 

We  can  best  explain  the  f^ntness  of  these 
stars  by  supposing  that  they  are  opaque 
bodies  whidi  shine  only  by  reflecting  the 
light  which  they  receive  from  their  sun  Sirius. 
But  if  so,  they  must  be  globes  of  enormous 
real  dimensions ;  the  least  of  them  probably 
exceeding  our  own  sun  many  times  in  volume, 
while  the  greatest  (so  we  may  conclude  from 
the  disturbance  Sirius  himself  undergoes) 
must  be  so  large  and  massive  that  a  thousand 
such  orbs-  as  our  sun  would  not  equal  it 
either  in  bulk  or  mass.  We  have  here,  then, 
a  system  differing  altogether  in  character 
from  our  solar  system,  the  largest  member  of 
which  is  but  equal  in  mass  to  about  the 
1,300th  part  of  the  sun.  The  complete  Sirian 
system  may  even  outweigh  Sirius  himself, 
ajid  its  mass  added  to  his  must  exert  an 
attractive  influence  throughout  an  enorm&us 
portion  of  the  stellar  system.  It  would  seem, 
indeed,  not  wholly  impossible  that  Sirius 
holds  a  higher  rank  in  the  scale  of  creation 
than  our  sun  and  other  similar  orbs — that 
compared  with  him  these  are  as  secondary 
orbs  compared  with  primaries.  Without  in- 
sisting on  this,  however,  we  may  assert  with 
confidence  that  whether  we  consider  his 
volume,  his  bulk,  or  the  mighty  energy  evi- 
denced by  his  br^htncss,  Sirius  well  merits  the 
title  under  which  he  has  been  here  described. 
Of  all  the  orbs  with  which  astronomers  have 
to  deal,  he  seems  worthiest  to  be  called  par 
excellence  the  giant  sun. 

RICHARD  A.  PROCTOK. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


1; 


T   is  needless 
to    say    that 

I  Helen's 
persti  tion 
about  the  fall 
of  tlie  picture 
and  the  sigh- 
ing    of     the 


wind  vanished 

with  the  night, 

and  that  in  the 

morning     her 

I  nervousness 

was  gone,  and 

her  mind  had 

relumed  to  its 

previous  train 

j  of      thought. 

L  Her     passing 

'  w  e  a  k  n  e 

""  "^^  however,  had 

left  one  trace  behind.    WTiile  he  was  sooth 

ing  her  fanciful  terrors,  Roliert  had  said,  in  a 

hnrst  of  candour  and  magnanimity,  "  I  will 

tell  you  what  I  will  do,  Helen.     I  will  not 

act  on  my  own  judgment     I'll  ask  Haldane 

and  Maurice  for  their  advice."     "  But  I  do 

not  care  for  their  advice,"  she  had  said,  with 

a  certain  pathos.     "  Yes,  to  be  sure,"  Robert 

had  answered  ;  for,  good  as  he  was,  he  liked 

his  own  way,  and  sometimes  was  perverse. 

"  They  are  my  oldest  friends  ;  they  are  the 

most  sensible   fellows  I  know.     I  will  tell 

them  all  the  circumstances,  and  they  will  give 

me  their  advice." 

This  was  a  result  which  probably  would 
have  come  whether  Helen  had  been  nervous 
or  not ;  for  Haldane  and  Maurice  were  the 
two  authorities  whom  the  painter  held  highest 
after  his  wife.  But  Helen  had  never  been 
able  to  receive  them  with  her  husband's 
faith,  or  to  agree  to  them  as  sharers  of  her 
influence  over  him.  It  said  much  for  her 
that  she  had  so  tolerated  them  and  schooled 
herself  in  their  presence  that  poor  Drummond 
had  no  idea  of  the  rebellion  which  existed 
against  them  in  her  heart.  But  both  of  them 
were  instinctively  aware  of  it,  and  felt  that  they 
were  not  loved  by  their  friend's  wife.  He 
made  the  same  announcement  lo  her  next 
morning  with  cheerful  confidence,  and  a  sense 
that  he  deserved  nothing  but  applause  for  his 
pmdence.    "  1  am  going  to  keep  my  pro- 


mise," he  said.  "  You  must  not  think  I  say 
anything  to  please  you  which  I  don't  mean 
to  carry  out.  I  am  going  to  speak  to 
Haldane  and  Maurice.  Maurice  is  very 
knoiving  about  business,  and  as  for  Stephen, 
his  father  was  in  an  office  all  his  life." 

"  But,  Robert,  I  don't  want  you  to  ask 
their  advice.  1  have  no  faith  in  them.  I 
would  rather  a  hundred  times  you  judged  for 
yourself" 

"  Yes,  my  darling,"  said  Robert ;  "  they 
are  the  greatest  helps  to  a  man  in  making 
such  a  decision.  1  know  my  own  opinion, 
and  I  know  yours ;  and  our  two  good 
friends,  who  have  no  bias,  will  put  every- 
thing right." 

And  he  went  out  with  his  hat  brushed  and 
a  new  pair  of  gloves,  cheerful  and  respectable 
as  if  he  were  already  a  bank  director,  cleansed 
of  the  velvet  coats  and  brigand  hats  and  all 
the  weaknesses  of  his  youth.  And  Jiis  wife  sat 
down  with  an  impatient  sigh  to  bear  Norah 
play  her  scales,  which  was  not  exhilarating, 
for  Norah's  notions  of  time  and  harmony 
were  as  yet  but  weakly  developed.  While 
the  child  made  direful  havoc  among  the 
black  notes,  Helen  was  sounding  a  great 
many  notes  quite  as  black  in  her  inmost 
mind.  WTiat  could  they  know  about  it  ? 
What  were  they  to  him  in  comparison  with 
herself?  Why  should  he  so  wear  his  heart 
upon  his  sleeve  ?  It  raised  a  kind  of  silent 
exasperation  witliin  her,  so  good  as  he  was, 
30  kintl,  and  tender,  and  loving ;  and  yet 
this  was  a  matter  in  which  she  had  nothing 
do  but  submit. 

These  two  cherished  friends  of  Robert's 
;re  not  men  after  Helen's  heart.     The  first, 
Stephen  Haldane,  was  a  Dissenting  minister, 
member  of  a  class  which  ali  her  prejudices 
ere  in  arms  against.     It  was  not  that  she 
cared   for  his   religious   opinions   or  views, 
which  differed  from  her  oivn.     She  was  not 
theological  nor  ecclesiastical  in  her  turn  of 
mind,  and,  to  lell  the  truth,  was  not  given  to 
judging  her  acquaintances  by  an  intellectual 
standard,  much  less  a  doctrinal  one.     But 
she  shrank  from  his  intimacy  because  he  was 
Dissenter — a  man  belonging  to  a  class  not 
acknowledged  in  society,  and  of  whom  she 
understood  vaguely  that  ihey  were  very  care- 
less about  their  h's,   and  were  not  gentle- 
,     The  fact  that  Stephen  Haldane  was  a 
gentleman  as  much  as  good  manners,  and 
1  looks,  and  a  tolerable  education  couJd 
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make  him,  did  not  change,  her  sentiments. 
She  was  too  much  of  an  idealist  (without 
knowing  it)  to  let  proof  invalidate  theory. 
Accordingly,  she  doubted  his  good  manners, 
mistrusted  his  opinions,  and  behaved  towards 
him  with  studied  civility,  and  a  protest,  care- 
fully veiled  but  nevel-  forgotten,  against  his 
admission  to  her  society.  He  had  no  right 
to  be  there  ;  he  was  an  intruder,  an  inferior. 
Such  was  her  conclusion  in  a  social  point  of 
view;  and  her  husband's  inclination  to  con- 
sult him  on  most  important  matters  in  their 
history  was  very  galling  to  her.  The  two 
had  come  to  know  each  other  in  their  youth, 
when  Haldane  was  going  through  the  carious 
incoherent  education  which  ofl;en  leads  a 
young  man  temporarily  to  the  position  of 
dissenting  minister.  He  had  started  in  life 
as  a  Bluecoat  boy,  and  had  shown  what 
'  people  call  "  great  talent,"  but  not  in  the 
academical  way.  As  a  young  man  he  had 
loved  modem  literature  better  than  ancient 
Had  he  been  bom  to  an  estate  of  ten  thou- 
sand a  year,  or  had  he  been  bom  in  a  rank 
which  would  have  Secured  him  diplomatic  or 
official  work,  he  would  have  had  a  high  cha- 
racter for  accomplishments  and  ability ;  but 
he  was  bora  only  of  a  poor  dissenting  family, 
without  a  sixpence,  and  when  his  school 
career  was  over  he  did  not  know  what  to 
do  with  himself.  He  took  to  writing,  as 
such  men  do,  by  nature,  and  worked  his 
way  into  the  newspapers.  ITius  he  began 
to  earn  a  little  money,  while  vaguely  play- 
ing with  a  variety  of  careers.  Once  he 
thought  he  would  be  a  doctor,  and  it  was 
while  in  attendance  at  an  anatomical  class 
that  he  met  Dmmmond.  But  Haldane  was 
soon  sick  of  doctoring.  Then  he  became  a 
lecturer,  getting  engagements  from  mechanics' 
institutions  and  literary  societies,  chiefly  in 
the  country.  It  was  at  one  of  these  lecmres 
that  he  Cell  under  the  notice  of  a  certain  Mr. 
Baldwin,  a  kind  of  lay  bishop  in  a  great 
dissenting  community.  Mr.  Baldwin  was 
much  "  struck  "  by  the  young  lecturer.  He 
agreed  with  his  views,  and  applauded  his 
eloquence ;  and  when  the  lecture  was  over 
had  himself  introduced  to  the  speaker.  This 
good  man  had  a  great  many  peculiarities,  and 
was  rich  enough  to  be  permitted  to  indulge 
them.  One  of  these  peculiarities  was  an 
inclination  to  find  out  and  encourage  "rising 
talent"  And  he  toid  everybody  he  had 
seldom  been  so  much  impressed  as  by  the 
talents  of  this  young  man,  who  was  living 
(innocently)  by  his  wits,  and  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  himself.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  describe  the  steps  by  which  young  Haldane 


ripened  from  a  lecturer  upon  miscellaneous 
subjects,  literary  and  philosophical,  into  a 
most  esteemed  preacher.  He  pursued  his 
studies  for  a  year  or  two  at  Mr.  Baldwin's 
cost,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  ^'as  pro- 
moted, not  of  course  nominally,  but  very 
realiy,  by  Mr.  Baldwin's  influence,  to  the 
pulpit  of  the  flourishing  and  wealthy  congre 
gation  of  which  that  potentaMcwBS  the  head. 
This  was  Stephen  Haldane's  hinsry  ;  but  he 
was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  be  pfoduced 
naturally  by  such  a  training.  He  yma  full  of 
natural  refinement,  strangielyUented  with  a 
contented  adherence  to  all  the  homaly  habits 
of  his  early  life.  He  had  oafMUmpted,  had 
not  even  thought  of,  "bKttrii^'  himself. 
He  lived  with  his  mother:  aMd  skter,  two 
homdy  dissenting  women^  nutov  as  the 
little  house  they  lived  in,i.wfal>  Idept  him, 
his  table,  and  surroundings,  on  exactly  the 
same  model  as  his  father's  hsuse-  had  been 
ke])t  All  the  luxuries  of  the  wealthy  chapel 
folks  never  tempted  him  to  imitation.  He 
did  not  even  claim  to  himself  the  luxury  of  a 
private  study  in  which  to  write  his  sermons, ' 
but  had  his  wridng-table  in  the  common 
sitting-room,  in  order  that  his  womankind 
might  preserve  the  cold  fictitm  of  a  "  best 
room  "  in  which  to  receive  visitors.  To  be 
sure,  he  might  have  been  able  to  afford  a 
larger  house;  but  then  Mis.  Haldane  and 
Miss  Jane  would  have  been  out  of  place 
in  a  larger  house.  They  lived  in  Victoria 
Villas,  one  of  those  smaller  streets  which 
copy  and  vulgarize  the  better  ones  in  all 
London  suburbs.  It  was  close  to  St.  Mary's 
Road,  in  which  Drummond's  house  was 
situated,  and  the  one  set  of  houses  was  a 
copy  of  the  other  in  little'  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  rooms,  the  shape  of  the  garden, 
the  outside  aspect  was  the  same,  only  so 
many  degrees  smaller.  And  this,  it  must  be 
allowed,  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Haldanes  were  unpalatable  neighbours  to 
Mrs.'  Drummond  ;  for,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  people  who  lived  in  St.  Mary's  Road 
did  not  know  the  inferior  persons  who  in- 
habited Victoria  Villas.  The  smaller  copied 
the  greater,  and  were  dtfspised  by  them  in 
consequence.  It  was  "  a  different  class," 
everybody  said.  And  it  may  be  supposed 
that  it  was  very  hard  upon  poor  Helen  to 
have  it  known  that  her  husband's  closest 
friend,  the  man  whose  opinion  he  asked 
about  most  things,  and  whom  he  believed 
in  entirely,  was  one  who  combined  in  him- 
self almost  all  the  objectionable  qualities 
possible.  He  was  a  Dissenter— a  dissenting 
minister — spnii^  of  a  poor  family,  and  ad- 
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bering  to  all  their  shabby  habits — and  lived 
in  Victoria  Vilks.  The  very  address  of 
itself  wsa  eneagh  to  coademn  a  man;  no 
ooe  wko  had  any  respect  for  his  friends 
wouU  have  retaioed  it  for  an  hour.  Vet 
it  «HS  thia  nan  whom  Robert  had  gone 
to  CDBMilt  at  the  greatest  crisis  of  his  life. 

Tlie  other  friend  upon  whom  poor  Dnnn- 
roood  nbetl  wb£  less  objeotionable  in  a  social 
pout  of  view.  He  was  a  physician;  and  not 
in  very  great  practice,  being  a  crotchety  man 
given  to  invoktions  and  innst^tions,  but 
emphatitally  "  a  gentleman "  according  to 
Helen's  own  sense  of  the  worct.  lliis  was  so 
br  satBE£aatoiy  ;  bnt  if  he  was  less  objection- 
able, he  was  also  much  less  intereidDg  thui 
Stephen  Hxldane.  He  was  a  sh^  man,  know- 
ing little  about  women  and  canng  less.  He 
livcdall  by  himielf  in  a  great  hooae in  one  of 
the  streets  near  Berkeley  Square,  a  bouse 
twice  as  big  as  the  Drummonds',  n^ich  he 
inhalHted  in  solitary  state,  in  what  seemed  to 
Helen  the  coldest,  dreariest  loneliness.  She 
Tas  half  Bony  for,  half  contemptuous  of 
him  in  his  big,  solemn,  doubly-respectable 
bennitage.  He  was  lidi,  and  had  nothing 
10  do  with  his  money.  He  bad  few  friends 
and  DO  relations.  He  was  as  unlike  the 
painter  as  could  be  conceived;  and  yet  in 
him  too  Robert  believed.  Their  acquaintance 
dated  back  to  the  same  anatomical  lectures 
<rhich  had  brought  Haldane  and  Drummond 
logelhei,  but  Dr.  Maurice  was  a  lover  of  art, 
and  had  bought  Robert's  fim  picture,  xad  thus 
occupied  a  different  ground  with  him.  Perhaps 
the  uiitating  influence  he  had  upon  Helen 
was  greater  than  that  exercised  by  Haldane, 
because  it  was  an  irritation  produced  by  his 
character,  not  by  his  circumstances.  Hal- 
dane paid  her  a  certain  shy  homage,  feeling 
ber  to  be  different  from  all  the  women  who 
surrounded  himself;  but  Maurice  treated  her 
trith  formal  civility  and  that  kind  of  conven- 
tional deference  which  old  fashioned  people 
show  to  the  wishes  and  tastes  of  an  inferior, 
that  he  may  be  set  at  his  ease  among  them. 
There  wa%  times  when  she  all  but  hated  the 
doctor,  with  his  courtesy  and  his  silent  air  of 
(r<tidsm"-but  the  minister  she  could  not  hate. 
M  the  some  time  it  must  be  allowed  that 
to  see  her  husband  set  out  with  his  new  gloves 
to  ask  the  opinion  of  tliese  two  men,  after  all 
'be  profound  thought  she  had  herself  given  to 
tile  subject,  aad  the  passionate  feeling  it  had 
roused  within  her,  was  hard  upon  Helen. 
To  them  it  would  be  nothing  more  than  a 
^se  or  unwise  investment  of  money,  but  to 
Iwr  it  was  a  measure  afiecting  life  and  hon- 
our.   Peih^isshe  exaggerated,  she  was  will- 


ing to  allow — but  they  would  not  fail  to  nndt 
rate  its  importance  ;  they  con!d  not — Heavt 
forbid  theyever  should  I^feel  as  she  did,  tb 
R-obert,  thongh  an  R.A.,  had  failed  in  III 
profcssiOTi.  They  would  advise  him  to  hoi 
f^t  by  that  proR^on  and  leave  biisinet 
alone,  iriiich  was  as  much  as  condenmia 
him  to  a  constant  repetition  of  the  despab 
and  discontents  of  the  past;  ortiVeywouf 
advise  him  to  accept  the  new  opening  held  oB 
to  him  and  sever  himself  from  art,  which  wouB 
be  at  good  as  a  confession  of  &ilure.  Thus! 
ia  evident,  whatever  his  friends  might  happei 
to  advise,  Helen  was  prepared  to  resent 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Drammond's  charaC 
ter  was  the  strangest  mixture- of  two  kinds  o 
being.  She  was,  though  a  mature  woman 
like  a  flower  bursting  out  of  a  rough  husk 
The  old  conventional  natare,  the  habits  anc 
prejudices  of  the  rich  bourgeois  existence  t{ 
which  she  had  been  bom,  had  survived  al 
that  had  as  yet  happened  to  her  in  life.  Tht 
want  of  a  dining-room,  which  has  been 
already  noted,  had  been  not  a  trivial  acci- 
dent but  a  real  humiliation  to  her.  She  sighed 
when  she  thought  of  the  great  dinner-parties 
with  mountains  of  silver  on  lableand  sideboard, 
and  many  men  in  black  or  more  gorgeous 
beings  in  livery  to  wait,  wliich  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  in  her  youth ;  and  when  she 
was  obliged  to  fiimish  a  supper  for  a  group 
of  painters  vrtio  had  been  smoking  haJf  the 
night  in  the  studio,  and  who  were  not  in 
evening  dress,  she  felt  almost  disgraced, 
Robert  enjoyed  that  impromptu  festivity  more 
than  all  the  dinner-parties;  but  Helen  felt 
that  if  any  of  her  old  friends  or  even  the 
higher  class  of  her  present  acquaintances  were 
to  look  in  and  see  her,  seated  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  where  half  a  dozen  bearded  men 
in  morning  coats  were  devouring  cold  beef 
and  salad,  she  must  have  sunk  through  the 
floor  in  shame  and  dismay.  Robert  was 
strangely,  sadly  without  feeling  in  such  mat- 
ters, Il  never  occurred  to  him  that  they 
could  be  a  criterion  of  what  his  wife  called 
"  position;"  and  he  would  only  laugh  in  the 
most  hearty  way  when  Helen  msisted  upon  the 
habits  proper  to  "  people  of  our  class."  But 
her  pride,  such  as  it  was,  was  terribly  wounded 
by  all  such  irregular  proceedings.  The  middle- 
class  custom  of  dining  early  and  making  a 
meal  of  "  tea,"  a  custom  in  full  and  undis- 
turbed operation  round  the  comer  in  Victoria 
Villas,  affected  her  with  a  certain  horror  as  if 
it  had  been  a  crime.  Had  she  yielded  to  il 
she  would  have  fell  that  she  had  "given  in," 
and  voluntarily  descended  in  the  social  scale. 
"  Late  dinners "  were  to  her  as  a  bulwark 
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against  that  social  downfall  which  in  her 
early  married  life  had  seemed  always  immi- 
nent. This  curious  Raising  up  of  details  into 
the  place  of  principles  had  given  Helen  many 
an  imnecessary  pnck.  It  had  made  her  put 
up  with  much  really  inferior  society  in  the 
shape  of  people  of  gentility  whose  minds  were 
all  absorbed  in  the  hard  struggle  to  keep  up 
appearances,  and  live  as  people  lived  with 
ten  times  their  income,  while  it  cut  her  off 
from  a  great  many  to  whom  appearances  were 
less  important,  and  who  lived  as  happened 
to  be  most  convenient  to  them,  without  ask- 
ing at  what  hour  dukes  dined  or  millionaires. 
The  dukes  probably  would  have  been  as  in- 
different, but  not  the  millionaires,  and  it  was 
from  the  latter  class  that  Helen  came.  But 
in  the  midst  of  alt  these  all-important  details 
and  the  trouble  they  caused  her,  had  risen  up, 
she  knew  not  how,  a  passionate,  obstinately 
ideal  soul.  Perhaps  at  first  her  thirst  for 
fame  had  been  but  another  word  for  social 
advancement  and  distinction  in  the  world, 
but  that  feeling  had  changed  by  means  of  the 
silent  ai^ish  which  had  crept  on  her  as  bit 
by  bit  she  understood  her  husband's  real 
weakness.  Love  in  her  opened,  it  did  not 
blind,  her  eyes.  Her  heart  cried  out  for 
excellence,  for  power,  for  genius  in  the  man 
she  loved;  and  with  this  longing  there  came 
a  hundred  subtle  sentiments  which  she  did 
not  understand,  and  which  worked  and  fer- 
mented in  her  without  any  will  of  hers. 
Along  with  the  sense  that  he  was  no  genius, 
there  rose  an  unspeakable  remorse  and  hatred 
of  herself  who  had  found  it  out ;  and  along  with 
her  discontent  came  a  sense  of  her  own  weak- 
ness—a growing  humility  which  was  a  pain  to 
her,and  against  which  her  pride  fought  stoutly, 
keeping,  up  to  this  time,  the  upper  hand — 
and  a  regretful,  self-reproachful,  half-adora- 
tion of  her  husband  and  his  goodness,  pro- 
duced by  the  very  consciousness  that  he  was 
not  so  strong  nor  so  great  as  she  had  hoped. 
These  mingled  elements  of  the  old  and  the 
new  in  Helen's  mind  made  it  hard  to  under- 
stand her,  hard  to  realise  and  follow  her 
motives;  yet  they  explained  the  iirilability 
which  possessed  her,  her  impatience  of  any 
suggestion  from  outside,  along  with  her 
longing  for  something  new,  some  change 
which  might  bring  a  new  tide  into  the  l5e 
which  had  fallen  into  such  dreary,  stagnant, 
unreal  ways. 

While  she  waited  at  home  with  all  these 
thoughts  whirling  about  her,  Robert  went  out 
cheerfully  seeking  advice.  He  did  it  in  the 
spirit  which  is  habitual  to  men  who  consult 
their  fiiends  on  any  important  matter.    He 


made  up  his  mind  first.  As  be  turned  lightly- 
round  the  comer,  swinging  his  cane,  instead 
of  wondering  what  his  friend  would  say  to 
him,  he  was  making  up  his  mind  what  be  him- 
self would  do  with  all  the  unusual  pbwer  and 
wealth  which  would  come  to  him  through 
the  bank.  For  instance,  at  once,  there  was 
poor  Chance,  the  sculptor,  whose  son  he 
could  find  a  place  for  without  more  ado. 
Poor  Chance  had  ten  children,  and  was  no 
genius,  but  an  honest,  good  fellow,  who 
would  have  made  quite  a  superior  stone- 
mason had  he  understood  his  own  gifts. 
Here  was  one  immediate  advantage  of  that 
bank-directorship.  He  went  in  cheerful  and 
confident  in  this  thought  io  the  little  house, 
in  Victoria  Villas.  Haldane  had  been  ill  ; 
he  had  spent  the  previous  winter  in  Italy, 
and  his  friends  had  been  in  some  aruciety 
about  his  health ;  but  be  had  improved 
again,  and  Robert  went  in  without  any  ap- 
prehensions into  the  sitting-room  at  the  back, 
which  looked  into  the  little  garden.  Hu 
had  scarcely  opened  the  door  before  he  saw 
that  something  had  happened.  The  writing- 
table  was  deserted,  and  a  tai^e  sofa  drawn 
near  the  window  had  become,  it  was  easy  to 
perceive,  the  centre  of  the  room  and  of  all 
the  Interests  of  its  inhabitants.  Mrs.  Hal- 
dane, a  homely  old  woman  in  a  black  dress 
and  a  widow's  cap,  rose  hastily  as  he  came 
in,  with  her  hand  extended,  as  if  to  forbid  his 
approach.  She  was  very  pale  and  tremulous  ; 
the  arm  which  she  raised  shook  as  she  held 
it  out,  and  fell  down  feebly  by  her  side  when 
she  saw  who  It  was.  "Oh,  come  in,  Mr. 
Drummond,  he  will  like  to  ssejiou,"  she  said 
in  a  whisper.  Robert  went  forward  with  a 
pang  of  alarm.  His  friend  was  lying  on  the 
sofji  with  his  eyes  closed,  with  an  ashy  pale- 
ness on  his  face,  and  the  features  slightly, 
very  slightly  distorted.  He  was  not  moved 
by  the  sound  of  Robert's  welcome  nor  by 
his  mother's  movements.  His  eyes  were 
closed,  and  yet  he  did  not  seem  to  be  asleep. 
His  chest  heaved  regularly  and  faintly,  or  the 
tenified  bystander  would   have  thought    he 

Robert  clutched  at  the  hand  which  the  old 
lady  stretched  out  to  him  again.  "  Has  he 
fainted  i"'  he  cried  in  a  whisper.  "  Have  you 
had  the  doctor?  Let  me  go  for  the  doctor. 
Do  you  know  what  It  Is  ?" 

Poor  Mrs.  Haldane  looked  down  silently 
and  cried.  Two  tears  fell  out  of  her  old 
eyes  as  if  they  were  full  and  had  overflowed. 
"  I  thought  he  would  notice  you,"  she  said. 
"  He  always  was  so  fond  of  you.  Oh,  Mr. 
Drummond,  my  boy's  had  a  stroke ! "  ' 
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"A  stroke!"  said  Drummond,  under  his 
breath.  All  his  own  visious  flitted  out  of  his 
mind  hice  a.  shadow.  His  friend  lay  before 
tiim  like  a  fallen  tower,  motionless,  speech- 
less. "Good  God!"  he  said,  as  men  do 
unawares,  with  involuntary  appeal  to  Him 
who  (surely)  has  to  do  with  those  wild  con- 
tradictions of  nature.  "When  did  it  happen? 
Who  has  seen  him?"  he  asked,  growing 
almost  as  pale  as  was  the  sufferer,  and  feeling 
faint  and  ill  in  the  sense  of  his  own  power- 
Icssness  to  help. 

"  It  was  last  night,  late,"  said  the  mother. 
"  Oh,  Mr,  Dfummond,  this  has  been  what 
was  working  on  him.  I  knew  it  was  never 
[he  lungs.  Not  one  of  us,  either  his  father's 
Camily  or  mine,  was  ever  touched  in  the 
lungs.  Dr.  Mixwcll  saw  him  directly.  He 
said  not  to  disturb  him,  or  I  would  have  had 
him  in  bed.    I  know  he  ought  to  be  in  bed." 

"  I'll  go  and  fetch  Maurice,"  cried  Robert. 
"  1  shall  be  back  directly,"  and  he  rushed  out 
of  the  room  which  he  had  entered  so  jauntily. 
As  he  flew  along  the  street,  and  jumped  into 
the  first  cab  he  could  find,  the  bank  and  his 
directorship  went  as  completely  out  of  his 
mind  as  if  they  had  been  a  hundred  years 
aS.  He  dashed  at  the  great  solemn  door  of 
Dr.  Mauiice's  house  when  he  reached  it  and 
mshed  in,  upsetting  the  decorous  servant. 
He  seized  the  doctor  by  the  shoulder,  who 
was  seated  calmly  at  breakfast  "Come 
along  with  me  directly,"  he  said.  "  I  have  a 
cab  at  the  door." 

"What  is  the  matter?"  said  Dr.  Maurice. 
He  had  no  idea  of  being  disturbed  so  un- 
ceremoniously. "Is  Mrs.  Drummond  ill? 
Sit  down  and  tell  me  what  is  wrofig." 

"  I  can't  sit  down.  I  want  you  to  come 
with  me.  There  is  a  cab  at  flie  door,"  said 
Robert  panting.  "  It  is  poor  Haldane.  He 
has  had  a  fit — come  at  once." 

"  A  fit !  I  knew  that  was  what  it  was," 
said  Dr.  Maurice  calmly.  He  waved  his 
hand  to  the  importunate  petitioner,  and 
f^n'allowed  the  rest  of  his  breakfast  in  great 
moulhfiils.  "I'm  coming-  hold  your  tongue, 
Drummond.  I  luiew  the  lungs  was  all 
nonsense — of  course  that  is  what  it  was." 

"  Come  then,"  cried  Robert.  "  Good 
heavens,  come  I  don't  let  him  lie  there  and 
die." 

"  He  will  not  die.  More's  the  pity,  poor 
fallow !"  said  the  doctor.  "  I  said  so  from 
the  b^inning.  John,  my  hat.  Lungs,  non- 
sense! He  was  as  sound  in  the  lungs  as 
eliher  you  or  I." 

"For  God's  sake,  come  then,"  said  the 
I  inipatient  painter,  and  he  rushed  to  die  door  ] 


and  pushed  the  calm  physician  into  his  cab. 
He  had  come  to  consult  him  about  some- 
thing? Yes,  to  be  sure,  about  poor  Haldane 
— not  to  consult  him — to  carry  him  off,  to 
compel,  to  drag  that  other  back  from  the 
verge  of  the  grave.  If  there  was  anything 
more  in  his  mind  when  he  started  Drummond 
had  clean  forgotten  it.  He  did  not  remem- 
ber it  again  till  two  hours  later  when,  having 
helped  to  carry  poor  Haldane  up-stairs,  and 
rushed  here  and  there  for  medicines  and  con- 
veniences, he  at  last  went  home,  weary  with 
e.'tcitement  and  sympathetic  pain.  "  I  have 
surely  forgotten  something,"  he  said,  when 
he  had  given  an  account  of  all  his  doings 
to  his  wife.  "  Good  heavens  !  I  forgot 
altogether  that  I  went  to  ask  somebody's 
advice." 

CHAPTER  .V. 

Mr.  Burton  called  next  morning  to  ascer- 
tain Drummond's  decision,  and  found  that 
he  had  been  sitting  up  half  the  night  with 
Stephen  Haldane,  and  was  wholly  occupied 
by  his  fiiend's  illness.  The  merchant  suffered 
a  litde  vexation  to  be  visible  in  his  smooth  and 
genial  aspect.  He  was  a  middle-£^£d  man, 
with  a  bland  aspect  and  full  development, 
not  ^t  but  ample.  He  wore  his  whiskers 
long,  and  had  an  air  that  was  always  jovial 
and  comfortable.  The  cleanness  of  the  man 
was  almost  aggressive.  He  impressed  upon 
you  the  fact  that  he  not  only  had  his  bath 
every  morning,  but  that  his  bath  was  con- 
structed on  the  newest  principles,  with  water- 
pipes  which  wandered  through  all  the  house. 
He  wore  bulf  waistcoats  and  light  trousers, 
and  the  easiest  of  overcoats.  His  watch-  : 
chain  was  worthy  of  him,  and  so  were  the 
heavy  gold  buttons  at  his  sleeves.  He  looked 
and  moved  and  spoke  like  wealth,  with  a  roll  | 
in  his  voice,  which  is  only  attainable  in 
business,  and  when  business  goes  very  well 
with  you.  Consequendy  the  5iade  of  vexa- 
tion which  came  over  him  was  very  per-  I 
ceptible.  He  foimd  the  Drummonds  only  j 
at  breakfast,  though  he  had  breakfasted  two-  I 
hours  before,  and  this  mingled  in  his  serious- 
ness a  certain  tone  of  virtuous  reproof. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  don't  want  to  disturb- 
you,"  he  said;  "but  how  you  can  make  this 
sort  of  thing  pay  I  can't  tell.  /  breakfasted 
at  eight ;  but  then,  to  be  sure,  I  am  only  a 
City  man,  and  can't  rtcpect  my  example  to  be 
much  thought  of  at  the  West-end." 

"Is  this  the  West-end?"  said  Robert, 
laughing.  "  But  if  you  breakfasted  at  eight, 
you  must  want  something  more  by  this  time. 
Sit  down  and  have   some   coffee.     We  are 
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late  because  we  have  been  up  half  the  night," 
And  he  told  his  ne^v  visitor  the  stoiy  of  poor 
Stephen  and  his  sudden  illness.  Mr.  Burton 
n'as  moderately  concerned,  for  he  had  married 
Mr.  Baldwin's  only  daughter,  and  was  bound 
to  take  .a  certain  interest  in  his  fcther- in -law's 
preiigi.  He  heard  the  story  to  an  end  witii 
admirable  patience,  and  shook  his  head,  and 
said,  "  Poor  fellow !  I  am  very  souy.  for  him," 
with  due  gravity.  But  he  was  soon  tired  of 
Stephen's  story.  He  took  out  his  watch,  and 
consulted  it  seriously,  mutLeriog  something 
about  his  appointments. 

"  My  dear,  good  people,"  he  said,  "  it  may 
be  all  very  well  for  yau  to  spend  your  time 
and  your  ejnotians  on  your  friends,  but  a 
inan  of  business  cannot  £o  indulge  iumsclf. 
I  thought  I  should  have  had  a  definite  answer 
from  you,  Dnimmond,  yes  or  no." 

"  Yes,"  said  Robert  with  professional  calm- 
nees.  "I  am  very  sorry.  So  I  intended 
myself;  but  this  businessaJiout  poor  Haldaae 
put  evetything  else  out:of  my  head." 

"Weil,"  said  Mr.  fiurtao,  rising  and  walk- 
ing to  the  fire-plaoe,  according  to  British 
habit,  though  there "was ' no  fire,  "you  know 
bestiwhat  you  can  do.  I,  for  my  port,  should 
not  be  able  to  neglect  my  butiness  if  my 
best  &iend  was  on  his  death>bcd.  Of  couise 
you  undevEtand  Riveis's  is  not  likely  to  go 
begging  for  portneiB.  Such  an  offer  is 
made  to  every  one.  I  am  ceitain  that  you 
should  accept  it  for  yova  own  sake;  but  if 
you  do'ROt  think  it  of  importance,  there  is 
not  another  word  to  say." 

"  My  doarfellow,"  cried  Robert,  "ofcoiuse 
I  diink  it  of  impoitance ;  and  I  know  I  owe 
itito  your  considerauion.  Don't  thmk  me  tta- 
grateful,  pray," 

"As  for  gratitude,  that  is  neither  here  nor 
there,"  said  the  merchant ;  "  there  is  nothing 
to  be  grated  about  But  we  have'ameeting 
to-day  to  arrange  the  preliroinartes,  and  pro- 
bably everything  will  be  settled  then,  I 
sboidd  have  liked  to  place  your  name  at  once 
on  the  list.  To  leave  such  things  over,  unless 
you  mean  simply  to  abandon  them,  is  a  great 


"  I  am  sure  I  don't  see  any  particular 
reason  why  we  should  leave  it  over,"  Kobert 
said,  faltering  a  little;  and  then  he  look.ed 
at  his  wife.  Helen's  face  was  clouded  and 
very  pale.  She  was  watching  him  with  a 
certain  furtive  eagerness,  but  she  did  not  meet 
his  eye.  There  was  a  tremulous  pause,  which 
seemed  like  an  hour  to  both  of  them,  during 
the  passing  of  which  the  air  seemed  to  rustle 
and  beat  about  Helen's  ears.  Her  husband 
gazed  at  her,  eagerly  questioning  her;   but 


she  could  not  raise  her  eyes — something 
prevented  her,  fJie  could  not  tell  what ;  her 
eyelids  seemed  heavy  and  weighed  them 
down.  It  was  not  weakness  or  fear  or  a 
desire  to  avoid  the  responsibility  of  imme- 
diate action,  but  positive  physical  inabilit}'. 
He  looked  at  her  for,  perhaps,  a  full  minute 
by  the  clock,  and  then  he  said  slowly,  "I  see 
no  reason  to  delay.  I  think  Helen  and  I 
are  agreed.  This  matter  put  the  other  out 
of  my  head;  but  it  is  natui-al  you  should  be 
impatient.  I  think  I  will  accept  )oiu:  kind 
offer,  Burton,  without  any  more  delay." 

How  easy  it  is  to  say  such  words !  The 
moment  they  were  spoken  Robert  fell  them 
so  simple,  so  tnevit^le,  and  knew  that  all  | 
nioog  he  had  meant  to  say  them.  But  still 
he  was  somewhat  excited ;  a  curious  feeling 
came  into  his  mind,  such  as  a  king  may  feel 
when  ]ie  has  crossed  his  neighbour's  frontier 
with  an  invading  army.  H^a.dozen  steps 
were  enough  to  do  it;  but  how. to  get  back 
again?  and  what  ought  pass  before  the  going 
Wk !  The  thought  cau^t  at  his  breath, 
and  gave  him  a  tremendous  thrill  through  all 
his  frame, 

"  Very  iwell,"  said  Burton,  withdrawing 
his  hands  from  under  his  coatrtails,  and 
drawing  a  iilightly  long  bieath,  nhidi  the 
otber  in  his  exoiteraent  did  not  observe. 
Mr.  Bunton  did  not  show  any  excitement, 
except  that  loi^  breath,  which,  after  all, 
might  hare  been  accidental;  no  sign  or  in- 
dication of  feeling  had  been  visible  in  him. 
It  was  a  great,  a  very  gieat  natter, to  the 
Dmramonds;  but  it  was  a  sniaU  maltsr  to 
one  who  had  been  for  years  a  partner  in 
Rivers's.  "  Very  welL  I  will  submit  your 
name  to  the  directors  to-day.  I  don't  mink 
you  need  lear  duit  the  result  will  be  doubtful. 
And  I  un  very  glad  you  have  come  to  such 
a  wise  decision.  Helen,  when  yonr  husband 
is  rich,  as  I  trust  be  soon  will  be,  I  hope  you 
will  lancy  a  little  house  at  Dura,  and  be 
our  neighbour.  It  would  be  like  old  times. 
I  should  like  it  more  than  I  can  say." 

"  I  never  was  fond  of  Dura,"  said  Helen. 
with  some  abruptness.  This  reference  to  his 
greatness  irritated  her,  as  it  always  did ;  for 
whatever  newcomer  might  take  a  little  house 
at  Dura,  he  was  the  lord  of  the  place,  suprane 
in  the  great  house,  and  master  of  everything. 
Such  an  allusion  always  stirred  up  wliat  was 
worst  in  her,  and  gave  to  her  natural  pride  a 
certain  tone  of  spitefulness  and  envy,  which 
disgusted  and  wounded  herself.  But  it  did  not 
wound  her  cousin,  it  pleased  him.  He  laughed 
with  a  suppressed  enjoyment  and  triumph. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  Dura  is  my  home,  and 
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"  t  ray  happy  one,  therefore,  of  couite,  I  am 
!  fond  of  it.  And  it  has.  a.  .great  many. assocu- 
'  tioBS  too,  Gome  of  them,  perhaps,  not  so 
'  agreeable.  But  it  is  always  pleasant  to  feel, 
i  as  I  do,  that  everything  tlu.t  has  happened  to 
,  one  has  been  for  the  best." 

"  The  conversation  has  taken  a  highly 
edifying  tone,"  said  Robert  with  some  sur- 
prise. He  saw  there  was  took  meant  than 
met  the  eye,  but  he  did  not  know  what  it 
I  was.  "  We  shall  all  be  thanking  Providence 
neit,  as  people  do  chie&y,  1  observe,  in 
celebration  of  the  sufTeiings  of  others.  Well, 
since  you  think  I  am  on  the  iair  way  to 
be  dch,  perhaps  I  had  better  thank  Pro- 
vidence by  anticipation.  Must  I  go  with 
ynu  to^iay?" 

"  Not  to<lay.  You  will  have  full  intimation 
when  your  presence  is  wanted.  You  forget — 
nothing  is  settled  yet,"  said  Mr.  Burton ;  "  the 
whole  arrangement  may  come  to  nothing 
yet,  for  what  I  know.  But  I  must  be  going ; 
r«nember  me  to  poor  Haldaae  when  he  is 
able  to  receive  good  wishes.  I  hope  he'll 
soon  be  better.  Some  of  these  days  I'll  call 
'  and  see  him.  Good  morning,  Helen.  Good- 
bye, Drummoad.  I'm  glad  you've  made  up 
yoir  mind.  My  conviction  is,  it  will  turn 
out  the  best  day's  woik  you  ever  did  in  your 
;   life." 

i     "Is  be  true,  I  wonder?"  Helen  said  to 

henelf  as  the.  two  men  left  the  room,  and 

stood  talking  in  the  hall.     It  was  the  £nt 

time  the  idea  had  crossed  her  mind,  and  now 

it  took  its  origin  more  from  the  malicious 

^uA  her  cousin  had  shot  at  herself  than  from 

any  indicadoa  of  douUe-dealing  she  had  seen 

,  in  him.     It  mas  against  all  the  traditions  of 

,  the  Burtons  to  imagine  that  he  could  be  any- 

^  thiig  but   true.      They  had  been  business 

;  peo^  as  long  as  they  had  been  anything, 

;  and  Gmmnercial  honour  had  been  their  god. 

'  It  went  agaJJDSt  her  to  imagine  that  "  a  lek- 

I  tion  of  minel"  could  be  other  than  peifect 

|,  in  this  particular;  and  she  sighed,  and  dis- 

I  missed    the    idea  iiom   her  mind,  blaming 

I  henelf,  as  she  often  did  now,  for  ill-temper 

I  and  suspiciousness.    "  It  was  mean  to  make 

that  allusion  to  the  past,  but  it  is  meaner  of 

I  me  to  doubt  him  on  that  account,"  she  said 

1^  to  boself,  with  a  painful  sigh.     It  was  so  hard 

1  in  her  to  overcome  nature,  and  subdue  those 

||  rebellious  feelings  that  rose  in  her  unawares. 

i|  "Why  should  I  care?"  she  thought,  "it  is 

j.  my  vanity.     I  suppose  if  the  man  had  never 

,  got  over  my  rejection  of  him  I  should  have 

I  been  pleased.     I  should  have  thought  better 

|[  offaimt    Such  a  man  as  that!     After  all,  we 

1  wofflCB  must  be  fools  indeed."    This  was  the 


edifying  sentinaent  in  her  mind  when  Robert 
came  back. 

"  Well,  Helen,  the  die  is  cast,"  he  said, 
half  clieerfuUy,  half  sadly.  "  However,  we 
come  to  shore,  the  ship  has  set  out.  If  It 
were  not  for  poor  Stephen  1  should  make 
to-day  a  holiday  and  take,  you  somewhere. 
This  day  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
rest." 

"  I  hope  he  is  true.  I  wonder  if  he  is 
true?"  Helen  repeated  to  herself,  half  un- 
consciously, beneath  her  breath. 

"Whcun?  Your  cousin!!"  said  Robert, 
with  quite  two  notes  of  admiiatioa  in  bis 
tone.  "  WTiy,  Helen,  what  a  cynic  you  are 
growing.     You  will  suspect  me  next." 

"  Am  I  a  cynic?"  she  said,  looking  up  at 
him  with  a  sudden  tear  in  her  eye.  "  It  is 
because  I  am  beginning  to  be  so  wietchedly 
doubtful  about  myself." 

This  admission  burst  from  her  she  coukl 
not  tell  how.  She  had  no  intention  of  mak- 
ing it  And  she  was  sony  the  nioment  the 
words  were  said.  But  as  for  Robert,  he  gazed 
at  her  first  in  consternation,  then  hiughed,  then 
took  her.  in  his  kind  arms  with  those  laughing 
accusations  of  love  which  are  more  sweet  than 
any  eulogy.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  you  are  a  very 
suspicious  character  altogether,  you  know  so 
nvuch  hann  of  yourself  that  it  is  evident  you 
must  think  badiy  of  others.  What  a  terrible 
business  for  me  to  have  such  a  wife !" 

Thus  ended  the  episode  in  their  lives  whidi 
was  to  colour  them  to  their  very  end,  and 
decide  everything  else.  They  had  been  very 
solemn  about  it  at  the  beginning,  and  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  proceed  very  warily, 
and  ask  everybody's  advice ;  but,  as  so  often 
happens  in  human  affairs,  the  decision  which 
was  intended  to  be  done  so  seriously  had 
been  accomplished  in  a  moment,  without 
consideration,  almost  without  thought.  And, 
being  done,  it  was  a  weight  off  the  minds  of 
both.  They  had  no  longer  this  disturbing 
matter  between  them  to  be  discussed  and 
thought  over.  Robert  dismissed  it  out  of 
simple  light-heartedness,  and  that  delightful 
economy  of  sensation  which  is  fortunately  so 
common  among  the  artist  class :  "  It  is 
done,  and  all  the  thinking  in  the  world  will 
not  make  any  difference.  Why  should  I 
bother  myself  about  it  ?"  If  this  insimcianft 
sometimes  does  harm,  heaven  knows  it  does 
a  great  deal  of  good  sometimes,  and  gives 
the  artist  power  to  work  where  a  man  who 
felt  his  anxieties  more  heavily  would  faiL 
Helen  had  not  this  hai^y  temper  ;  but  she 
was  a  woman,  more  occupied  with  personal 
feelings  than  with  any  &ct,  however  impor- 
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■as  outside,  and  never,  she 
uiquish  her — her  enemies 


tanL  The  fact 
thought,  could 
were  within. 

Time  passed  very  quietly  aAer  this  great 
decision.  There  was  a  lull,  during  which 
Stephen  Haldane  grew  better,  and  Mrs. 
Diummond  learned  to  feel  a  certain  friendli- 
ness and  sympathy  for  the  lonely  mother  and 
sister,  who  were  flattered  by  her  inquiries 
after  him.  She  came  even  to  understand  her 
husband's  jokes  about  Miss  Jane,  the  grim  and 
practical  person  who  ruled  the  little  house  in 
Victoria  Villas — whom  she  sometimesjaughed 
at,  but  whom  little  Norah  took  a  violent  ^cy 
for,  which  much  mollified  her  mother.  And 
then,  in  the  matter  of  Rivers's  bank,  there 
began  to  rise  a  certain  agreeable  excitement 
and  importance  in  their  life.  "  Drummond 
among  the  list  of  bank  directors !  Drum- 
mend!  What  does  it  mean?"  This  question 
ran  through  all  the  studios,  and  came  back 
in  amusing  colours  to  the  two  who  knew  al! 
about  it.  "  His  wife  belongs  to  that  sort  of 
people,  and  has  hosts  of  business  connec- 
tions," said  one.  "  The  fellow  is  rich,"  said 
another  :  "  don't  you  know  what  a  favourite 
he  is  with  all  the  dealets,  and  has  been  for 
ever  st>  long  ?"  "  His  wife  has  money,"  was 
the  judgment  of  a  third;  "take  my  word 
for  it,  that  is  the  way  to  ^et  on  in  this  world. 
A  ricii  wife  keeps  you  gomg  till  you've  made 
a  hit — if  you  are  ever  going  to  make  a  hit— 
and  helps  you  on."  "  It  is  all  that  cousin  of 
hers,"  anodier  would  say,  "that  fellow  Burton 
whom  one  meets  there.  He  bought  my  last 
picture,  so  I  have  reason  to  know,  and  has  a 
palace  in  the  country,  like  the  rest  of  those 
City  fellows."  "  What  luck  some  men  have  !" 
sighed  the  oldest  of  all.  "  I  am  older  than 
Drummond,  but  none  of  these  good  things 
ever  came  my  way."  And  this  man  was  a 
better  painter  than  Drummond,  and  knew  it, 
but  somehow  had  never  caught  the  tide. 
Dmromond's  importance  rose  with  every  new 
report.  When  he  secured  that  clerkship  for 
Bob  Chance,  Chance  the  sculptor's  son,  he 
made  one  family  happy,  and  roused  a  certain 
excitement  in  many  others ;  for  poor  artists," 
like  poor  clergymen  and  other  needy  persons, 
insist  upon  having  large  families.  Two  or 
three  of  the  men  who  were  Robert's  contem- 
porages,  who  had  studied  with  him  in  the 
schools,  or  had  guided  his  early  labours,  went  I 
to  see  him — while  others  wrote — describing  I 
promising  boys  who  would  soon  be  ready  for 
business,  and  for  whom  they  would  gladly 
secure  something  less  precarious  than  the 
life  of  art.  These  applications  were  from  the 
second  class  of  artists,  the  men  who  are 


never  very  successful,  yet  who  "  keep  on,"  as 
they  themselves  would  say,  rambling  from 
exhibition  to  exhibition,  painting  as  well  as 
a  man  can  be  taught  to  paint  who  has  no 
natural  impulse,  or  turning  out  in  conscientious 
marble  fair  limbs  of  nymphs  that  ought,  as 
the  only  reason  for  their  being,  to  have 
sprung  ethereal  from  the  stone.  And  these 
poor  painters  and  sculptors  were  oHen  so 
good,  so  kindly,  and  unblamable  as  men ; 
fond  of  their  famihes,  ready  to  do  anything 
to  push  on  the  sons  and  daughters  who 
showed  "  talent,"  or  had  any  means  offered 
of  bettering  themselves.  How  gladly  Robert 
would  have  given  away  a  dozen  clerkships  t 
how  happy  it  would  have  made  him  to  scatter 
upon  them  all  some  share  of  his  prosperity  1 
but  he  could  not  do  this,  and  it  was  the  first 
disagreeable  accompaniment  of  his  new  posi- 
tion. He  had  other  applications,  however, 
of  a  different  kind.  Those  in  the  profession 
who  had  some  money  to  invest  came  and 
asked  for  his  advice,  feeling  that  they  could 
have  confidence  in  him.  "  Rivers's  has  a  name 
like  the  Bank  of  England,"  they  said ;  and 
he  had  the  privilege  of  some  preference  shares 
to  allot  to  them.  All  this  advanced  him  '\a 
his  own  opinion,  in  his  wife's,  in  that  of  aU 
the  world,  He  was  no  longer  a  Aian  subject 
to  utter  demolition  at  the  hands  of  an  ill- 
natured  critic ;  but  a  man  endowed  with  large 
powers  in  Edition  to  his  genius,  whont 
nobody   could  demolish   or  even  seriously 

Perhaps,  however,  the  greatest  height  of  ' 
Dnimmond's  triumph  was  teached  when,  the- 
year  having  crept  round  from  summer  to 
autumn,  his  friend  Dr.  Maurice  came  to  call 
one  evening  after  a  visit  to  Haldane.  It 
was  that  moment  between  the  two  lights 
which  is  dear  to  all  busy  people.  The  first  { 
fire  of  the  year  was  lit  in  Helen's  diawing- 
room,  whidi  of  itself  was  a  little  family 
event.  Robert  had  strayed  in  from  the 
studio  in  his  painting  coat,  which  he  con- 
cealed by  sitting  in  the  shade  by  the  side  of 
the  chimney.  The  autumn  evenings  had  been 
growing  wistful  and  eerie  for  some  time  back, 
the  days  shortening,  yet  the  season  still  too 
mild  for  fires — so  that  the  warm  interior, 
all  lit  by  the  kindly,  fitful  flame,  was  a  novelty  ' 
and  a  pleasure.  The  central  figure  in  the  i 
picture  was  Norah,  in  a  thick  white  piqwtf 
frock,  with  her  brown  hair  falling  on  her 
shouiders,  reading  by  the  firelight.  The 
little  white  figure  rose  from  the  warm  carpet 
into  the  rosy  firelight,  herself  less  vividly 
tinted,  a  curious  little  abstract  thing,  the 
centre  of  the  life  around  her,  yet  taking  no 
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note  of  it  She  had  shielded  her  cheek 
with  one  of  her  hands,  and  was  bending 
her  brows  over  the  open  book,  trying  to 
shade  the  light  which  fiickered  and  danced,' 
and  made  the  words  dance  too  before  her. 
The  book  was  too  big  for  her,  tilling  her  lap 
and  one  crimsoned  arm  which  held  its  least 


heavy  side.     The  newcomer  saw  nothing  but 
[  Norah  against  the  light  as  he  came  in.     He 
I  stopped,  in  reality  because  he  was  fond  of 
[  Norah,  with  a  disapproving  word. 
Ii     "At  it  again!"  he  said.    "  That  child  will 


ruin  her  eyesight  and  her  complexion,  and  I 
don't  know  what  besides." 

"  Never  fear,"  said  Drummond,  with  a 
laugh,  out  of  the  comer,  revealing  himself, 
and  Helen  rose  from  the  other  side.  She 
had  been  invisible  too  in  a  shady  comer. 
A  certain  curious  sensation  came  over  the 
man  who  was  older,  richer,  and  felt  himself 
wiser,  than  the  painter.  All  this  Drummond 
had  for  his  share,  though  he  had  not  done 
much  to  deserve  it — whereas  in  the  big  library 
near  Berkeley  Square  there  was  no  fire,  no 


child  pushing  a  round  shoulder  out  of  her 
frock,  and  roasting  her  cheeks,  no  gracious 
woman  rising  softly  out  of  the  shadows.  Of 
course,  Dr.  Maurice  might  have  been  married 
too,  and  had  not  chosen ;  but  nevertheless 
it  was  hard  to  keep  from  a  momentary  envy 
of  the  painter  who  could  come  home  to  enjoy 
himself  between  the  lights,  and  for  whom 
every  night  a  new  pose  arranged  itself  of 
that  child  reading  before  the  fire.  Dr. 
Maurice  was  a   determined   old    bachelor. 


"  Haldane  is  better  to-day,"  he  said,  seat- 


ing himself  behind  Norah,  who  looked  up 
dreamily,  with  hungry  eyes  possessed  by  her 
tale,  to  greet  him,  at  her  mother's  bidding. 
"  Nearly  as  well  as  he  will  ever  be.  We  must 
amufie  him  with  hopes  of  restoration,  I  sup- 
pose; but  he  will  never  budge  out  of  that 
hoiise  as  long  as  he  lives." 

"  But  he  will  live  ?"  said  Robert. 

"Yes,  if  you  can  call  it  living.  Fancy, 
Drummond !  a  man  about  your  own  age,  a 
year  or  two  younger  than  I  am — i  man  fond 
of  wandering,  fond  of  movement;  and  yet 
shut  up  ill  that  dreary  prison — for  lifel" 

A  silence  fell  upon  them  all  as  he  spoke. 
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They  were  too  much  awed  to  make  any  re- 
sponse, the  solemnity  being  beyond  woids. 
Norah  woke  up  at  the  pause.  Their  voices 
did  not  disturb  her ;  but  the  silence  did. 

"  VVho  is  to  be  in  the  dreary  prison?"  she 
said,  looking  round  upon  them  with  her  big 
brown  wondering  eyes. 

"  Hush  I  Poor  Mr.  Kaldane,  dear,"  said 
the  mother,  under  her  breath. 

Then  Nor^  burst  into  a  great  cry.  "  Oh, 
who  has  done  it — who  has  done  it  ?  It  is  a 
shame — it  is  a  sin  !     He  is  so  good  I" 

"  My  child,"  said  the  doctor,  with  some- 
thing like  a  sob,  "  it  is  God  who  has  done  iL 
If  lit  bftd  been  a  man,  wa>would  have  throttled 
him  before  he  touched  poor  Stephen,  Now, 
hoaven  help  us!  .what  can  we  do?  I  aup> 
poee  it  is  God." 

"  Maurice,  don't  speak  aoiMott  tke  child," 
said  £obert  &(Hn  a  comer. 

■"How  can'I^elp  if?"'lic  cried.  "Ifat 
was  a  man's  do4i)g,  what  oould  -we  lay  bad 
enough?  'Norah,  IJHtJe  (»e,  fau.don'lJuMiHr 
what  I  lecan.     Go  back  to  your  book."   . 

"  NorBh,  go  up-stnrs  and  get  drcwed  for 
diBoer,"  said  Helen.  '  '^Sut  you  cauiotiiyou 
mvt  not  be  right,  dookir.  Oh,  layvyou  ate 
sometimes  deceived  ]  Things  liappen  Hhat 
you  don't  rcc]eon,ion.  :Iti9nat  for  hislife?" 

Dr.  Maurice  shook  his  head.  Ho  looked 
after  Notth  regretfully  as-abe  wentiout  of  the 
room  wi^L.the  big  book  cjasped.in  her.arms. 

"Vou  might  have  let  the.  child  stay,"  he 
said  reproBChTully.  "  Thsre  was  nothing 
that  covld  ihave  iliebvbed  Aer  in  what  I 
said." 

And  Ihen  for  tt  raomentr-or.  two  the  Bound 
of  the  fiie-lfiickering  its  light  aboiit,nnakiDg 
sudden  leaps  and  sudden  downfalls  like -a 
living  thing,  was  the  only  sound  heard ;  and 
it  was  in  this  pensive. silence,  weighted  and 
subdued  by  the  n^g^bourhood  of  suffering, 
th; .  the  visitor  suddenly  introduced  a  subject 
so  different     He  said  abruptly — 

"  I  have  to  congratulate  you  on  becoming 
a  great  man,  Drummond,  I  don't  know  how 
you  have  done  it  But  this  bank,  I  suppose, 
will  make  your  fortune.  I  want  to  venture  a 
little  in  it  on  my  own  account" 

"You,  Maurice?  My  dear  fellow!"  said 
Robert,  getting  up  with  sudden  enthusiasm, 
and  seizing  his  irieod  by  both  his  hands, 
"jtw  going  in  for  Rivers's  !  I  never  was  so 
glad  in  my  life !" 

"  You  ne<.'d  not  be  violent,"  said  the 
doctor.  "  Have  I  said  anything  very  clever, 
Mrs.  Dnimmond  ?  I  am  going  in  for  Rivers's, 
because  it  seems  such  a  capital  investment 
I  can't  expect,  of  couise,  to  get  put  on  the 


board  of  directors,  or  to  sit  at  the  receipt  of 
atttoai,  like  such  a  great  man  as  you  are. 
Don't  shake  my  hands  off,  my  good  fellow. 
What  is  there  wonderful  in  this  ?" 

"  Nothing  wonderful,"  said  Robert ;  "but 
the  best  joke  I  ever  he^  in  my  life.  Fancy, 
Helen,  I  was  going  to  him  humbly,  hat 
in  hand,  to  ask  tus  advice,  thinking  perhaps 
he  would  put  his  veto  on  it,  and  prevent  me 
from  making  my  fortune.  And  now  he  is  a 
shareholder  Uke  the  rest.  You  may  not  see 
it :  but  it  is  the  best  joke  I  You  must  stay  to 
dinner,  old  fellow,  and  we  will  talk  business 
all  the  evening.  Helen,  we  cannot  let  liim 
go  to-oight." 

And:  H^en  smiled  too  as  she  repeated  her 
husband's  invitation.  Robert  had  been  .wiser 
than  tfis  friends,  though  he  had  aakedinw- 
body's.adviee  biit  faeis.  £t  was  a  salve  to 
hrr  nfrnnwannrlrd  pride.  The  doctor  did 
-not  like  it  ha^  so  mudi.  His  fnend  bad 
stuiNi  a.  march  epon  him,  retvned  their  uaual 
ptsitions,  gone  first,  and  left  the  other  K> 
ibUow.  He  stayed  to  dioMer.Jiowever, -.all 
ibesame,  and  pared  appjcstW'liktrah.and 
.-tidked  over  Rivers's  aftcwaarts ovechts  vdae. 
Bat  when  he  left  the' ^<h>er:ilojgo  Jmae Jibe 
shniggal  his  shoulders  nodi  ta  ihjtUuAisf)<jd 
prophecy.  "  He  «wiJl  .newer  paiat  juaother 
good  picture,"  Jdauace^sMud,  -with  .a  certain 
tone  of  frien^Uy  veageaace.  "VKlMa  -wealth 
oomes  in,.j||qQ^bye  tfXxt" 

cstarEKR.vi. 

It  wa5-«njan'Qolober  dsy,:xndH«wiaild 

btight,  when  -Robert   Brumineaid,  'with  la 

-smile  on  his  iaoc.Aod.a  htav}r-,hMrt  in  his 
boMt,  reached  _the  house  in  .Vicwoa  Villas, 
.laavpenntend  poo^^StFtrf»D's  retun  to  the 
sitting-ream,  as  -fael-itadiBuperutedded  ins 
removal  to  his'.bod.  TThe  slttw^teom  was 
larger,  airier,  and  teas  isolateoT  -  than  the 
mournful  chamber  up-atatrs,  in  •twhich  he 
had  spent  half  the  summer.  It  was  a  heart- 
rending office,  and  yet  it  was  one  from  which 
his  friend  could  not  shrink.  Before  he  went 
up-stairs  the  painter  paused,  and  took  hold 
of  Miss  Jane's  hand,  and  wept,  as  people 
say,  "like  a  child;"  but  a  child's  hot  thunder- 
shower  of  easily-dried  tears  are  little  like 
those  few  heavy  drops  that  come  to  the  eyes 
of  older  people,  concentrating  in  themselves 
so  much  that  words  could  not  express.  Miss 
Jane,  for  her  part,  did  not  weep.     Her  gray 

I  countenance,  which  was  grayer  than  ever, 
was'  for  a  moment  convulsed,  and  then  she 

'  pushed  her  brother's  friend  away.     "  Don't 

I  you  see  I  daren't  cry?"  she  said,  almost 
angrily,  with  one  hard  sob.     Her  brother 
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StephiHi  vas  tlie  one  object  of  her  life.  All 
(he  rcanance  of  which  she  was  capable,  and 
a  devotion  deeper  than  that  of  twenty  lovers, 
nas  in  her  worship  of  him.  And  this  was 
what  it  was  coming  to  I  She  hurried  into 
the  room  which  she  had  been  preparing 
for  him,  which  was  henceforward  to  be  his 
dwelling  day  and  night,  and  shut  the  door 
upon  the  too  sympathetic  face.  As  for 
Robert,  he  went  into  his  friend's  httle 
chamber  with  cheery  salutations :  "  Well, 
old  fellow,  so  you  are  coming  back  to  the  i 
world  !"  he  said.  Poor  Haldane  was  seated 
in  his  dressing  gowft  in  an  easy-chair.  To  | 
look  at  him,  no  chance  spectator  would  have  : 
known  that  he  was  as  incapable  of  moving 
out  of  it  as  if  he  had  been  bound  with  iron, 
and  everybody  about  him  had  been  loud  in 
their  congratulations  on  the  progress  he  was 
making.  They  thought  they  deceived  him, 
as  people  so  often  thmk  who  Qatter  the  in- 
ciuable  with  bc^>es  of  recovery.  He  smiled 
as  Robert  spoke,  and  shook  his  head. 

"  I  am  changing  my  prison,"  he  said ; 
"  nothing  more.  I  know  that  as  well  as  the 
wisest  of  you,  Drummood.  You  kind,  dear 
souls,  do  you  think  those  cheery  looks  you 
have  made  such  work  to  keep  up,  de- 
ceive me !"' 

"  ^Vbat  cheery  looks  ?  I  am  as  sulky. as  sl 
bear,"  said  Robert  "And  as  for  your  prison, 
Maurice  doesn't  think  so.  You  heard  what 
he  said?" 

"  Maurice  doesn't  say  so,"  said  poor  Hal- 
daoc.  "  But  never  mind,  it  can't  last  for 
ever;  and  we  need  not  be  doleful  for  that" 

The  painter  groaned  within  himself  as  they 
moved  the  helpless  man  dj>wn-stairs.  "  It 
will  last  for  ever,"  be  thought  He  was  so 
fuil  of  life  and  consolation  himself  that  he 
could  not  realise  the  end  which  his  friend 
was  thinking  of — the  "for  ever"  which  would 
release  him  and  every  prisoner.  When  they 
carried  the  invalid  into  the  room  below  he 
ga\e  a  wistful  look  round  him.  For  life — 
that  was  what  he  was  thinking.  He  looked 
at  the  poor  walla  and  commonplace  sur- 
rotmdings,  and  a  sigh  burst  .from  his  lips. 
But  he  said  immediately,  to  obliterate  the 
impres^on  of  the  sigh,  "What  a  cheerful 
room  it  is,  and  the  sun  bhinJog !  I  could  not 
have  had  a  more  hopeful  day  for  my  first 
ccoabg  down -stairs." 

And  then  they  all  looked  at  each  other, 
heart-struck  by  what  seemed  to  them  the 
success  of  their  deception.  Old  Mrs.  Hal- 
dane fell  into  a  sudden  outburst  of  veeping  : 
"  Ofa,  my  poor  boy  !  my  poor  boy  1 "  she  said  ; 
and  again  a  quick  convulsion  passed  i 


Miss  Jane's  face.  Even  Dr.  Maurice,  the 
arch -deceiver,  felt  his  voice  choked  in  his 
throat  They  did  not  know  that  their  patient 
was  smiling  at  them  and  their  transparent 
devices,  in  the  sadness  and  patience  of  his 
heart.  The  room  had  been  altered  in  many 
particulars  for  his  reception,  and  fitted  with 
contrivances,  everyone  of  which  contradicted 
the  promises  of  restoration  which  were  held 
out  to  him.  He  had  known  it  was  so,  1 
yet  the  sight  of  ail  the  provisions  made  for 
his  captivity  gave  him  a  new  pang.  T" 
could  have  cried  out,  too,  to  earth  and 
heaven.  But  what  would  have  been  the 
good  ?    At  the  end  all  must  submit. 

"  Now  that  you  are  comfortable,  Stephen," 
said  his  sister,  with  a  harsh  rattle  m  ber 
voice,  which  made  her  appear  less  amiable 
than  ever,  and  in  reality  came  out  of  the 
deep  anguish  of  her  heart,  "  there  is  some 
one  waiting  to  see  you.  The  chapel  people 
have  been  very  kind.  Besides  the  deputa- 
tion that  came  with  the  purse  for  you,  there 
are  always  private  members  asking  how  you 
are,  and  if  they  can  see  you,  and  how  they 
miss  you — till  you  are  able  to  go  back." 

"  That  will  be  never,  Jane." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  How  can  any -one 
tell  ?  It  is  impious  to  limit  God's  mercies," 
cried  Miss  Jane  harshly;  then,  suddenly 
calming  down,  "  It  is  Mr.  Baldwin's  son-in- 
law  who  has  called  to-day.  1'hey  are  in  the 
country,  and  this  Mr.  Burton  has  come  to 
carry  them  news  of  you.    May  he  come  in?" 

"  That  is  your  cousin — your  director  ?"  said 
the  invalid  with  some  eagerness.  "  I  should 
like  to  see  him.  I  want  you  to  invest  my 
money  for  me,  Drummond.  There  is  i 
much;  but  you  must  have  it,  and  make  soi 
thing  of  it  in  your  new  bank." 

Mr.  Burton  caine  in  before  Drtmitnond 
could  answer.  He  came  in  on  tiptoe,  with 
an  amount  of  caution  which  exasperated  all 
the  bystanders  who  loved  Stephen, 
looked  stronger,  richer,  more  prosperous  than 
ever  as  he  sat  douTi,  sym pathetically,  close  to 
Stephen's  chair.  There  he  sat  and  talked, 
as  It  were,  smoothing  the  sick  man  donTi. 
"  We  must  have  patience,"  he  said  sooth- 
ingly. "After  such  an  illness  it  will  take  so 
long  to  get  up  your  strength.  The  sea-side 
would  ha^e  been  the  best  ihing,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, it  is  a  little  late.  I  am  so  glad  to 
hear  your  people  are  showing  you  how  much 
they  prize  such  a  man  as  you  among  them  ; 
and  I  hope,  with  one  thing  and  another — the 
pension,  and  so  forth — you  will  be  very  comr 
fortable  ?  I  would  not  venture  to  ask  such  a 
question,  if  it  were  not  for  Mr.  Baldwin.    He 
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takes   so  much   interest   in    all    your  con- 
cerns." 

"  I  am  verj'  glad  you  have  spoken  of  it," 
said  Haldane,  ''  for  I  want  to  invest  what 
little  money  I  have  in  this  bank  I  hear  so 
much  of — yours  and  Drummond's.  I  feel 
a  much  like  a  dying  man^ — " 

"  No,  no,"  said  Mr,  Burton,  in  a  deprc- 
ating  tone,  "  nolhing  half  so  bad.  Provi- 
dence, you  may  be  sure,  has  something  dif- 
ferent in  store  for  you.  We  must  not  think 
of  that." 

"  At  all  events,  1  want  to  make  the  best  of 
the  money,  for  my  mother  and  sister,"  said 
Stephen.  And  then  he  entered  into  business, 
telling  them  what  he  had,  and  how  it  was 
'  ivested.  His  mind  had  been  very  full  of 
this  subject  for  some  time  past.  The  money 
i  not  much,  but  if  he  died,  it  would  be  all 
his  mother  and  sister  would  have  to  depend 
upon,  and  the  purse  which  his  congr^ation 
had  collected  for  him  would  increase  his 
little,  very  little  capital.  Dr.  Maurice  had 
gone  away,  and  the  two  women,  though  they 
heard  everything,  were  withdrawn  together 
into  a  comer.  Mrs,  Haldane  had  attempted 
several  times  to  interrupt  the  conversation. 
" What  do  we  care  for  money! "  she  had 
said,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  "  Let  him  alone, 
mother,  it  will  make  him  happier,"  Miss  Jane 
had  said  in  the  voice  that  was  so  harsh  with 
restrained  emotion.  And  Stephen,  with  his 
two  visitors  beside  him,  and  a  flush  upon  his 
wan  face,  expounded  all  his  affairs,  iftid  put 
his  fortune  into  their  hands.  "  Between  you, 
You  will  keep  my  poor  hltle  nest-egg  warm," 
he  said,  smiling  upon  them.  His  illness  had 
refined  his  face,  and  gave  him  a  certain 
pathetic  dignity,  and  there  was  something 
that  alTected  both  in  this  appeal. 

"  I  will  sit  on  it  myself  sooner  than  let  it 
cool,"  Dnimmond  liad  said  witli  a  laugh,  yet 
ivith  the  tears  in  his  eyes,  with  an  attempt  to 
lighten  the  seriousness  of  the  moment.  "Dear 
old  fellow,  don't  be  afraid.  Your  sacred 
money  will  bring  a  blessing  on  the  rest." 

"That  is  all  very  pretty  and  poetical,"  said 
Mr.  Burton,  with  a  curious  shade  passing 
r  his  face ;  "  but  if  Haldane  has  the 
slightest  doubt  on  the  subject,  he  should  not 
make  the  venture.  Of  course,  we  are  all 
prepared  in  the  way  of  business  to  win  or  to 
lose.  If  we  lose,  we  must  bear  it  as  well  as 
'e  can.  Of  course,  I  think  the  investment 
s  safe  as  the  Bank  of  England — but  at  the 
ime  time,  Drummond,  it  would  be  a  very 
different  thing  to  you  or  me  from  what  it 
would  be  to  him." 

"  Very  different,"   said   Drummond ;    but 


the  mere  suggestion  of  loss  had  made  him 
pale.  "These  are  uncomfortable  words,"  he 
went  on  with  a  momentary  laugh.  "For  ray 
part,  T  go  in  to  win,  without  allowing  the 
possibility  of  loss.  Loss  !  Why  I  have  been 
doing  a  great  deal  in  ivays  less  sure  than 
Rivcrs's,  and  I  have  not  lost  a  penny  yet, 
thanks  to  you." 

"  1  am  not  infallible,"  said  Burton.  "  Of 
course,  in  everything  there  isa  risk.  I  can- 
not make  myself  responsible-.  If  Haldane 
has  the  least  doubt  or  hesitation " 

"  If  I  had,  your  caution  would  have  re- 
assured me,"  said  the  invalid.  "People  who 
feel  their  responsibility  so  much  don't  throw 
away  their  neighbour's  money.  It  is  all  my 
mother  has,  and  all  I  have.  When  you  arc 
tempted  to  speculate,  think  what  a  helpless 
set  of  people  are  involved-^and  no  doubt 
there  will  be  many  more  just  as  helpless.  I 
think  perhaps  it  would  exercise  a  good  in- 
fluence on  mercantile  men,"  he  added,  with 
perhaps  a  reminiscence  of  his  profession,  "  if 
tliey  knew  something  personally  of  the  people 
whose  hves  are,  so  to  speak,  in  their  hands," 

"  Haldane,"  said  Mr.  Burton  hastily,  "  1 
don't  think  we  ought  to  take  your  money.  It 
is  too  great  a  risk.  Trade  has  no  heart  and 
no  bowels.  We  can't  work  in  this  way,  you 
know,  it  would  paralyse  any  man.  Money  is 
money,  and  has  to  be  dealt  with  on  business 
principles.  God  bless  me  !  If  I  were  to 
reflect  about  the  people  whose  lives,  &:c. — I 
could  never  do  anything  1  We  can't  afford 
to  take  anything  but  the  market  into  ac- 
count." 

"  I  don't  see  that,"  said  the  painter,  ivho 
knew  as  much  about  business  as  Mr.  Burton's 
umbrella,  "  I  agree  with  Haldane.  We 
should  be  less  ready  to  gamble  and  run 
foolish  risks,  if  we  remembered  alwa)'s  what 
trusts  we  have  in  our  hands :  the  honour  of 
honest  men,  and  the  happiness  of  families — " 

He  was  still  a  little  pale,  and  spoke  n-ith 
a  certain  emotion,  having  suddenly  realised, 
with  a  mixture  of  nervous  boldness  and 
terror,  the  other  side  of  the  question.  Mr, 
Burton  turned  away  with  a  shrug  of  his 
shoulders. 

"  It  suits  you  two  to  talk  sentiment  instead 
of  business,"  he  said,  "  but  that  is  not  in  my 
line.  So  long  as  my  own  credit  is  concerned, 
I  find  that  a  much  greater  stimulant  than 
anybody  else's.  Self-interest  is  the  root  of 
everything — in  business;  and  if  you  succeed 
for  yourself,  which  of  course  is  your  first 
motive,  you'succeed  for  your  neighbours  as 
well,  I  don't  take  credit  for  any  fine  senti- 
ments. That  is  ray  commercial  creed.   Nura- 
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ber  one  includes  all  the  other  numbers,  and 
the  best  a  man  can  do  for  his  fiiends  is  to 
lake  care  of  himself." 

,  He  got  up  with  a  slight  show  of  impatience 
as  he  spoke.  His  face  was  overcast,  and  he 
had  the  half-contemptuous  air  which  a  prac- 
tical man  naturally  assumes  when  he  listens 
to  anything  high-flown.  He,  for  his  part, 
professed  to  be  nothing  but  a  man  c^  busi- 
ness, and  had  confidence  enough  irh  his 
friends'  knowledge  of  him  to  be  able  to 
express  the  most  truculent  sentiments.  So, 
at  least,  Haldane  thought,  who  smiled  at  this 
transparent  cynicism.     "  I  suppose,  then,  we 

I  are  justified  in  thinking  anything  that  is  bad 
(^  you,  and  ought  not   to  trust  you  with  a 

II  penny?"  he  said. 

"  If  you  trust  toything  to  me  personally, 
1 1  (^course  I  shall  take  care  of  it,"  answered 
'l  the  merchant.  "  But  what  we  were  talking 
ofwasRivers'a — business,  not  personal  friend- 
.  ship.  And  business  cannot  afford  such  risks. 
',  Vou  must  examine  into  it,  and  judge  of  its 
i  claims  for  yourself.  Come,  let  us  dismiss  the 
I  subject.     I  will  tell  Mr.  Baldwin  I  found  you 

I  looking  a  great  deal  better  than  I  hoped." 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  dismiss  the  subject," 
s^d    Haldane.     "I    am    satisfied.     I    am 

I I  anxious " 

I  "Think  it  over  once  more,  at  least,"  said 
,  the  other  hastily ;  and  he  went  away  with 

but  scant  leave-taking.     Mrs.  Haldane,  who 
'l  was  a  wise  woman,  and,  without  knowing  it, 

a  physiognomist,  shook  her  head. 
I       "  That  man  means  what  he  says,"  she  said 

vrith  some  emphasis.     "He  is  teliing  you  his 
'    real  principles.     If  I  were  you,  Stephen,  I 

would  take  him  at  his  word." 
l'      "  My  dear  mother,  he  is  one  of  the  men 

I  who  take  pleasure  in  putting  the  worst  face 
ji  on  human  nature,  and  attributing  everything 
j    to  selfish  motives,"  said  the  sick  man.     "  I 

II  very  seldom  believe  those  who  put  such  senti- 
'    raents  so  boldlyforth." 

"  But  I  do,"  said  his  mother,  shaking  her 

I    bead  with  that  obstinate  conviction  which 

I  takes  up  its  position  at  once  and  defies  ail 

]|   reason.     Her  son   made  no   answer.      He 

I   leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  closed*his  eyes. 

;■  The  momentary  excitement  was    over,    the 

|l  &iends  gone,  and  the  new  and  terrible  Life 

ij  settled  do*-n  upon  him.     He  did  not  say  a 

■    word  to  indicate  what  was  passing  through 

his  mind,  but  he  thought  of  the  ship  which 

drifted  between  the  sunset  and  the  mariner, 

and  the  nightmare  Life-in-Death  casting  her 

dice  with  the  less  appalling  skeleton.   It 

she  who  bad  won. 

In  the  meantime  the  two  directors    of 


Rivers's  bank  walked  out  together ;  one  of 
them  recovering  all  his   self-confidence  the 

moment  he  left  the  house,  the  other  possessed 
byia  certain  tremulous  excitement.  The  idea 
of  risk  was  new  to  the  painter.  He  felt  a 
certain  half-delightful,  half-alarming  agitation 
hen  he  made  his  first  ventures,  but  that  had 
soon  yielded  to  his  absolute  confidence  in 
man  who  now,  with  his  own  lips,  had 
named  the  fatal  word.  Robert's  imagination, 
the  temperament  of  the  artist,  which  is  so 
often  fantastically  moved  by  trifles,  while 
strong  to  resist  the  presence  of  &ct  and 
certainty,  had  sustained  a  shock.  He  did  not 
say  anything  while  they  walked  up  the  road 
ider  the  faded  autumnal  leaves  which  k^pt 
dropping  through  the  still  air  upon  their 
heads.  In  this  interval  he  had  gone  over 
within  himself  all  the  solid  guarantees,  all  the 
prestige,  all  the  infallibility  (for  had  it  not 
attained  that  point  ?)  of  Rivers's.  Sure  as  the 
Bank  of  England  i  Such  were  the  words 
that  rose  continually  to  everybody's  lips  on 
hearing  of  it,  Robert  propped  himself  up  as 
he  went  along  with  one  support  and  another, 
til!  he  felt  ashamed  that  he  could  be  capable 
of  entertaining  a  shadow  of  doubt.  But  the 
impression  mfide  upon  his  nerves  was  not  to 
be  overcome  by  simple  self-ai^ment.  Time 
was  wanted  to  calm  it  down.  '  He  felt 
a  certain  thrill  and  jar  communicated 
through  all  the  lines  of  life.  The  sensation 
ran  to  his  very  finger-points,  and  gave  a 
sharp  electric  shock  about  the  roots  of 
his  hair.  And  it  set  his  heart  and  his  pulse 
beating,  more  likely  organs  to  be  affected. 
Loss  !  That  was  to  say  Helen  and  the 
child  deprived  of  the  surroundings  that 
made  their  life  so  fair ;  driven  back  to  the 
poor  little  lodgings,  perhaps,  in  which  his 
career  began,  or  to  something  poorer  stilL 

Perhaps  to  want,  perhaps  to "  What  a 

fool  I  am  !"  he  said  to  himself 

"  Do  you  really  object  to  Haldane  as  one 
of  our  shareholders?!'  he  said,  with  a  certain 
hesitation,  at  last. 

"Object— the  idiot!"  said  Mr.  Burton. 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Dnimmond,  I  know  he's 
a  great  friend  of  yours ';  but  all  that  nonsense 
exasperates  me.  Why,  God  bless  me,  his 
body  is  sick,  but  his  mind  is  as  clear  as 
yours  or  mine.  Why  can't  he  judge  for  him- 
self? I  am  quite  ready  to  give  him,  or  you, 
or  any  one  that  interests  me,  the  benefit  of 
my  experience  ;  but  to 'take  you  on  ray  shoul- 
ders, Druramond,  you  know,  would  be  simply 
absurd.  I  can't  foresee  what  may  happen.  I 
am  ready  to  run  the  risk  myseif.  That's  the 
best  guarantee  I  can  give,  don't  you  think? 
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"bm  I  won't  nin  any  sentimental  risks.  You 
may,  if  you  like;  they  are  out  of  my  line." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  senti- 
mental risks." 

"  Oh,  as  for  that,  it  is  easy  to  explain. 
The  man  is  very  ill :  he  will  never  be  d  any 
use  in  life  again,  and  loss  would  be  destruc- 
tion to  him.  Therefore  I  won't  take  the 
responsibility.  Why,  there  may  be  a  revolu- 
tion in  England  next  year  for  anything  I  can 
telL  There  maybe  an  invasion.  Our  funds 
may  be  down  to  zero,  and  our  business 
paralysed.  How  can  I  tell?  All  these 
things  are  within  the  bounds  of  possibility, 
and  if  they  happened,  and  we  went  to  smash, 
as  we  should  inlallibly,  what  would  Haldane 
do?"     . 

"  If  there  is  nothing  to  alann  us  closer  at 
hand  than  a  revolution  or  an  invatton— — " 
said  Drununond  with  a  smile. 

"  How  can  we  tell  ?  If  I  were  a^ted  to 
insure  England,  I  should  only  do  it  on  a  very 
heavy  premium,  I  can  tell  you.  And  look 
here,  Drummond,  take  my  advice,  always  let 
a  man  judge  for  himself,  never  take  the 
responsibility.  If  you  do,  you'll  be  sc^ty 
after.  I  never  knew  a  good  man  of  business 
yet  who  went  in,  as  I  said,  for  sentimental  risks." 

"  I  fear  I  shall  never  be  a  good  man  of 
business,"  said  the  painter,  with  a  certain  sick- 
ness at  his  heart.  "  But  Cell  me  now,  suppose 
you  were  guardian  to  orphans,  what  should 
you  do  with  their  money  ?  I  suppose  that  is 
what  you  would  call  a  very  sentimental  risk," 

"Nol  so  bad  as  Haldane,"  said  Burton. 
"  They  would  be  young  and  able  to  make 
their  way  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst 
If  they  were  entirely  in  my  own  hands  I 
should  invest  the  money  as  I  thought  best ; 
but  if  there  were  other  guardians  or  relations 
to  make  a  fuss,  I  should  put  it  in  the  Three 
per  Cents." 

"I  really — don't — quite  see  what — differ- 
ence that  would  make "  Robert  com- 
menced, but  his  companion  stopped  him 
almost  roughly. 


"The  question  won't  boar  discussing. 
Drummond.  If  I  go  in  with  you,  will  your 
wife  give  me  some  lunch  ?  I  have  lost  my 
whole  morning  to  please  my  &ther-in-law. 
Don't  you  bother  yourself  about  Haldane. 
He  is  a  dear-headeJ  fellow,  and  perfectly 
able  to  judge  for  himself." 

Then  no  more  was  said.  If  a  passing 
cloud  had  come  over  the  rich  man,  it  fled 
at  sight  of  the  table  spread  for  luncheon, 
and  the  sherry,  upon  which-  poor  Robert 
(knowing  almost  as  little  about  that  as  he 
did  about  business)  prided  himself  vastly. 
Mr.  Burton  applauded  the  sherry.  He 
was  more  conversational  even  than  usual, 
and  very  anxious  that  Drummond  should 
look  at  a  country-house  in  his  neighbourhood. 
"  If  you  can't  afford  it  now  you  very  soon 
will,"  he  said,  and  without  referring  to  Rivers's 
kept  up  such  a  continued  strain  of  allusions 
to  the  good  fortune  which  was.  about  to  pour 
upon  the  house,  that  Robert's  nerves  wese 
comforted,  he  could  scarcely  have  told  how. 
Rut  he  went  and  worked  all  the  afternoon  in 
the  studio  whenthe  City  man  went  od  to  his 
business.  He  laboured  hard  at  Franceses, 
fixing  his  whole  mind  upon  her,  not  even 
whistling  in  his  profound  preoccupation.  He 
had  been  absent  from  the  studio  for  some 
time,  and  the/eeJ  of  the  old  beloved  tools 
was  de%htful  to  him.  But  when  the  early 
twilight  came  and  interrupted  his  work,  he 
went  out  and  took  a  long  walk  by  himself, 
endeavouring  to  shake  off  the  tremor  which 
still  lingered  about  him.  It  was  in  his  veins 
and  in  his  nerves,  tingling  all  over  him.  He 
reasoned  with  himself,  shook  himself  up 
roughly,  took  himself  to  task,  but  yet  did 
not  get  over  it.  "  Bah  I  it  is  simple  sensa- 
tion!" he  said  at  last,  and  with  a  violent 
effort  turned  his  thoughts  in  another  direc- 
tion. But  the  shock  had  left  a  tremor  about 
him  which  was  not  quite  dissipated  for  days 
after;  for  a  man  who  is  made  of  fanciful 
artist-stuff,  is  not  like  a  business  man  with 
nerves  of  stecL 
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1I.^THE  PEBBLES  M  THE   STREET. 


TF  you,  dear  reader,  dwell  in  any  northern 
^     town,    you    will    almost    certainly   see, 
paving  courts  and  alleys,  and  sometimes — to 
the  discomfort  of  your  feet — whole  streets,  or 
set  up  as  bouniestones  at  comers,  or  laid  in 
heaps  to  be  broken  up  for  road-metal,  certain 
round  pebbles,  usually  dark  brown  or  speckled 
grey,   and    exceedingly   tough    and    hard. 
!  Some  of  them  will  be  very  large — boulders 
of  several  feet  in  diameter.     If  you  move 
Erom  town  to  town,  from  the  north  of  Scot- 
'  lind  as  far  down  as  Essex  on  the  east,  or 
'  K  far   down    as    Shrewsbury  and  Wolver- 
i'  Hampton  (at  least)  on  the  west,  you  will  still 
&:id  these  pebbles,  but  fewer  and  smaller  as 
j{  you  go  south.     It  matters  not  what  the  rocks 
'i  and  soils    of  the   country  round  may  be. 
However  much  they  may  differ,  these  pebbles 
I  will  be,  on  the  whole,  the  same  everywhere. 
But  if  your  town  be  south  of  the  valley  of 
the  Thames,  you  will  find,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
\  no  such  pebbles  there.     The  gravels  round 
you  will  be  made  up  entirely  of  rolled  chalk 
'l  flints,  and  bits  of  beds  immediately  above  or 
I  below  the  chalk.    The  blocks  of  "  Sarsden  " 
'  sandstone — those   of   which  Stonehenge  is 
built— and  the  "plum-pudding  stones"  which 
are  somedraes  found  with  them,  have  no  kin- 
died  with  the  northern  pebbles.  They  belong 
to  beds  above  the  chalk. 

Now  if,  seeing  such  pebbles  about  your 

town,  you  inquire,  like  a  sensible  person  who 

wishes  to  understand  something  of  the  spot 

on  which  he  lives,  whence  they  come,  you 

'in  be  shown  either  a  gravel-pit  or  a  ctay-pit. 

!   In  the  gravel  the  pebbles  and  boulders  lie 

I  mixed  with  sand,  as  they  do  in  the  railway 

I  cutimg  just  south  of  Shrewsbury  ;  or  in  huge 

mounds  of  fine  sweet  earth,  as  they  do  in  the 

gorge  of  the  Tay  about    Dunkcld,    and  all 

,  the  way  up  Strathmore,  where  they  form  long 

I  grassy  mounds — iomauns  as  they  call  them 

I,  in  some  parts  of  Scotland — asters  as  they 

call  them  iii  Ireland.     These  mounds,  with 

their  sweet  fresh  turf  rising  out  of  heather 

'  and  b<^,were  tenanted — so  Scottish  children 

I  used  to   believe — by  fairies.     He   that  was 

lucky  might  hear  inside  them  fairy  music, 

I  a.id  the  jinghng  of  the  (airy  horses'  trappings. 
ii  litit  woe  to  him  if  he  fell  asleep  upon  the 
]j  mound,  for  he  would  be  spirited  away  into 
ij  tityland  for  seven  years,  which  would  seem 

II  lo  him  but  one  day.  A  strange  fancy  :  yet 
I  not  so  strange  as  the  actual  truth  as  to  what 


these  mounds  are,  and  how  they  cams  into 
their  places. 

Or  again,  you  might  find  that  your  town's 
pebbles  and  bonlders  came  out  of  a  pit  of 
clay,  in  which  they  were  stuck,  without  any 
ord6r  or  bedding,  like  plums  and  raisins  in  a 
pudding.  This  clay  goes  usualty  by  the 
name  of  boulder-clay.  You  would  see  such 
near  any  town  in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire ; 
or  along  Leith  shore,  near  Edinborgfa;  o(, 
lo  give  one  more  instance  out  of  hundreds, 
along  the  coast  at  Scarborough.  If  you  walk 
— holding,  of  course,  your  nose  if  the  wind 
be  in  the  north  and  the  tide  low — along  the 
shore  southward  of  that  now  notoriaus  town, 
you  will  see,  in  the  gullies  of  the  cliff,  great 
beds  of  sticky  clay,  stuffed  (nil  of  bits  of  every 
rock  between  the  Lake  Mountains  and  Scar* 
borough,  from  rounded  pebbles  of  most 
ancient  rock  down  to  great  angular  fragments 
of  ironstone  and  coal.  There  then,  as  rise- 
where,  the  great  majority  of  the  pebbles  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  rock  on  which  the 
clay  happens  to  lie,  but  have  come,  some  of 
them,  from  places  many  miles  away. 

Now  if  we  find  spread  over  a  low  land 
pebbles  composed  of  rocks  which  are  only 
found,  in  certain  high  lands,  is  it  not  an  act 
ere  common  sense  to  say — These  pebbles 
have  come  from  the  highlands  ?  And  if  the 
pebbles  are  rounded,  while  the  rock^  like 
them  in  the  highlands  always  break  off  in 
igular  shapes,  is  it  not,  again,  an  act  of 
mere  common  sense  to  say — These  pebbles 
were  once  angular,  and  have  been  rubbed 
round,  either  in  getting  hither  or  before  they 
started  hither? 

Docs  all  this  seem  to  you  mere  truism, 
my  dear  reader  ?  If  so,  I  am  sincerely  glad 
to  hear  it  It  was  not  so  very  long  ago  that 
such  arguments  would  have  been  considered, 
not  only  no  truisms,  but  not  even  common 

But  to  return,  let  us  take,  as  an  example, 

sample  of  these  boulder  day  pebbles  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool  and  Birken- 
head, made  by  Mr.  De  Ranee,  the  govenmient 
geological  surveyor ; — 

Granite,  greenstone,  felspar  porphyry,  fel- 
stone,  quartz  rock  (all  igneous  rocks,  that  is, 
either  formed  by,  or  altered  by  volcanic  heat, 

id  almost  all  found  in  the  Lake  mountains), 
37  per  cent. 

Silurian  grits  (the  common  stones  of  the 
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Lake  mountains  deposited  by  water),  43  per 
cent. 

Ironstone,  r  per  cent. 

Carboniferous  limcstonej  5  per  cent. 

Permian  or  Triassic  sandstones,  i.e.,  rocks 
immediately  round  Liverpool,  iz  per  cent. 

Now,  does  not  this  sample  show,  as  far  as 
human  common  sense  can  be  depended  on, 
that  the  great  majority  of  these  stones  come 
from  the  Lake  mountains,  sixty  or  seventy 
miles  north  of  Liverpool  ?  1  think  your 
common  sense  will  tell  you  that  these  pebbles 
are  not  mere  concretions ;  that  is,  formed 
out  of  the  substance  of  the  clay  after  it  was 
deposited.  The  least  knowledge  of  mine- 
ralogy would  prove  that.  But,  even  if  you 
are  no  mineral<^st,  common  sense  will  tell 
you  that  if  they  were  all  concreted  out  of  the 
same  clay,  it  is  most  likely  that  they  would 
be  all  of  the  same  kind,  and  not  of  a  dozen 
or  more  different  kinds.  Common  sense  will 
tell  you,  also,  that  if  they  were  all  concreted 
out  of  the  same  clay,  it  is  a  most  extraordinary 
coincidence,  indeed  one  too  strange  to  be 
beheved.if  any  less  strange  explanation  can  be 
found^that  they  should  have  taken  the  com- 
position of  different  rocks  which  are  found 
all  together  in  one  group  of  mountains  to  the 
northward.  You  will  surely  say — If  this  be 
granite,  it  has  most  probably  come  from  a 
granite  monntain;  if  this  be  grit,  from  a  grit- 
stone mountain,  and  so  on  with  the  whole 
list.  Why  are  we  to  go  out  of  our  way  to 
seek  improbable  explanations,  when  there  is 
a  probable  one  staring  us  in  the  face? 

Next — and  this  is  well  worth  your  notice 
— if  you  will  examine  the  pebbles  carefully, 
especially  the  larger  ones,  you  will  find  that 
they  are  not. only  more  or  less  rounded,  but 
often  scratched ;  and  often,  too,  in  more  than 
one  direction,  twoot even  three  setsof  scratches 
crossing  each  other ;  marked,  as  a  cat  marks 
an  eldtr  stem  when  she  sharpens  her  daws 
upon  it ;  and  that  these  scratches  have  not 
been  made  by  the  quarrymen's  tools,  but 
are  old  mailu  which  exist — as  you  may 
easily  prove  for  yourself — while  the  stone  is 
still  lying  in  its  bed  of  clay.  Would  it  not  be 
an  act  of  mere  common  sense  to  say — These 
scratches  have  been  made  by  the  sharp  points 
of  other  stones  which  have  rubbed  against 
the  pebbles  somewhere,  and  sorauwhen,  with 
great  force  ? 

So  far  so  good.  The  next  question  is — 
How  did  these  stones  get  into  the  clay?  If 
we  can  discover  that,  we  may  also  discover 
how  they  were  rounded  and  scratched.  We 
must  find  a  theory  which  will  answer  our 
ijuestion;     and    one   which,    as    Professor 


Huxley  would  say,  "  will  go  on  all  fours," 
that  is,  will  explain  all  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  not  only  a  few  of  them. 

What,  then,  brought  the  stones? 

We  cannot,  I  think,  answer  that  question, 
as  some  have  tried  to  answer  it,  by  saying  thai 
they  were  brought  by  Noah's  flood.  For  it 
is  clear,  that  very  violent  currents  of  water 
would  be  needed  to  carry  boulders,  some  of 
them  weighing  many  tons,  for  many  miles. 
Now  Scripture  says  nothing  of  any  such 
violent  currents;  and  we  have  no  right  lu 
put  currents,  or  any  other  imagined  facts,  into 
Scripture  out  of  our  own  heads,  and  then 
argue  from  them  as  if  not  we,  hut  the  text  of 
Scripture,  had  asserted  their  existence. 

But  still,  they  may  have  been  rolled  hither 
by  water.  That  theory  certainly  would  ex- 
plain their  being  rounded  ;  though  not  tlieir 
being  scratched.  But  it  will  not  explain  their 
being  found  in  the  clay. 

Recollect  what  I  'said  in  my  first  paper : 
that  water  drops  its  pebbles  and  coarser 
particles  first,  while  it  carries  the  fine  clayey 
mud  onward  in  solution,  and  only  drops  it 
when  the  water  becomes  still.  Now  currents 
of  such  tremendous  violence  as  to  carry  these 
boulder  stones  onward,  would  have  carried 
the  mud  for  many  miles  farther  still ;  and  we 
should  find  the  boulders,  not  m  clay,  but 
lying  loose  together,  probably  on  a  hard  rock 
bottom,  scoured  clean  by  the  current.  That 
is  what  we  find  in  the  beds  of  streams  ;  that 
is  just  what  we  do  not  find  in  this  case. 

But  the  boulders  may  have  been  brought 
by  a  current,  and  then  the  water  may  have 
become '  still,  and  the  clay  settled  quietly 
round  them.  What  ?  Under  them  as  well 
as  over  tliem  ?  On  that  theory  also  wc 
should  find  them  only  at  the  bottom  of  the 
clay.  As  it  is,  we  find  them  scattered  any- 
where and  everywhere  through  it,  fi^jm  top 
to  bottom.  So  that  theory  will  not  do.  In- 
deed, no  theory  will  do  which  supposes  them 
to  have  been  brought  by  water  alone. 

Try  yourself,  dear  reader,  and  make  experi- 
ments, with  running  water,  pebbles,  and  mud. 
If  you  try  for  seven  years,  I  believe,  you  will 
never  contrive  to  make  your  pebbles  lie  about 
in  your  mud,  as  they  lie  about  in  every  pit  in 
the  boulder  clay. 

Well  then,  there  we  arc  at  fault,  it  seems. 
We  have  no  explanation  drawn  from  known 
facts  which  will  do — unless  we  are  to  suppose, 
which  I  don't  think  you  will  do,  that  stones, 
clay,  and  all  were  blown  hither  along  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  by  primeval  hurricanes, 
ten  times  worse  than  those  of  the  West 
Indies,  which  certainly  will  roll  a  cannon  a 
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few  yards,  but  cannot,  surely,  roll  a  boulder 

Stone  a  hundred  niUes. 

Now,  suppose  that  there  was  a  force,  an 

■  agent,  known — luckily  for  you,  not  to  you — 

'  but  known  but  too  well  to  sailors  and  tra- 

''  vellers;  a  force  which  is  at  work  over  the 

V3St  sheets  of  land  at  both  the  north  and 

south  poles;    at   work,    too,  on  every  high 

I  mountain  range  in  the  world,  and  therefore 

,  a  very  common  natural  force ;  and  suppose 

that  this  force  would  explain  all  the  feels, 

nunely — 

How  the  stones  got  here ; 

How  they  were  scratched  and  rounded ; 

How  they  werfi  imbedded  in  clay ; 

liecause  it  is  notoriously,  and  before  men' 

cywnow,  carrying. great  stones  hundreds  of 

miles,  and  scratching  and  rounding  them 

'  also ;  carrying  vast  deposits  of  mud,  too,  and 

I  mixiiig  up  mud  and  stones  just  as  we  see 

I  them  in    the    brick   pits, — ^Woujd  not    our 

I  common  sense  have  a  fight  to  try  that  ex- 

phnation  ? — to  suspect  that  this  force,  which 

^e  d    not  see  at  work  in  Britain  now,  may 

have  been  at  work  here  ages  since?    That 

I  n'ould  at  least  be  reasoning  from  the  known 

to  the  unknown.     What  state  of  things,  then, 

do  we  find  among  the  highest  mountains ; 

and  on  whole  countries  which,  though  not 

lofty,  lie  iar  enough  north  or  south  to  be 

permanently  covered  with  ice  ? 

We  find,  first,  an  ice-cap,  or  ice-sheet, 
fed  by  the  winter's  snows,  stretching  over 
the  higher  land,  and  crawling  downw^  and 
outward  by  its  own  weight,  along  the  valleys, 
as  Elaciers.  ■ 

We  find  underneath  the  glacierS,  first  a 
"oraiHt  prefonde,  consisting  of  the  bouldeis 
and  gravel,  and  earth,  which  the  glacier 
has  ground  off  the  hillsides,  and  is  carrying 
down  with  it. 

These  stones,  of  course,  grind,  scratch,  and 
polish  each  other;  and  in  like  wise  grind, 
scratch,  ancf  polish  the  rock  over  which  they 
pass,  under  the  enormous  weight  of  the  super- 
incumbent ice. 

We  find  also,  issuing  from  under  each 
glader  a  stream,  carrying  the  finest  mud,  the 
lault  of  the  grinding  of  the  boulders  against 
eadi  other  and  the  glacier. 

We  find,  moreover,  on  the  suriace  of  the 
glaciers,  moraines  sufifrieures—iong  lines  of 
stones  and  dirt  which  have  faUen  fiom  neigh- 
bouring difis,  and  are  now  travelling  down- 
*ard  with  the  glaciers. 

Their  fate,  if  the  glacier  ends  on  land,  is 

*hai  was  to  be  expected.     The  stones  from 

above  the  glacier  fall  over  the  ice-cliff  at  its 

od,  to  mingle  with  those  thrown  out  from 
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underneath  the  glader,  vid  form  huge  banks 
of  boulders,  called  terminal  tnoraines,  while 
the  mud  runs  off,  as  all  who  have  seen 
glacieis  know,  in  a  turbid  torrent.       • 

Their  fate,  again,  is  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pected if  the  glacier  ends,  as  it  commonly 
does  in  Arctic  regions,  in  the  sea.  The  ice 
grows  out  to  sea-ward  "  for  more  than  a 
mile  "  sometimes,  about  one-eighth  of  it  being 
above  water,  and  seven-eighths  below,  so  that 
an  ice-cliff  one  hundred  feet  high  may  project 
into  water  eight  hundred  feet  deep.  At  last, 
when  it  gets  out  of  its  depth,  the  buoyancy 
of  the  water  breaks  it  off  in  icebei^  which 
float  away,  at  the  mercy  of  tides  and  currents, 
often  grounding  again  in  shallower  vrater,  and 
plouglung  the  sea-bottom  as  they  drag  along 
It  These  be^  carry  stones  and  dirt,  often 
in  laige  quantities ;  so  that,  whenever  a  berg 
melts  or  capsizes,  it  strews  its  burden  con- 
fusedly about  the  sea-fioor. 

Meanwhile  the  fine  mud  which  is  flowing 
out  firom  under  the  ice  goes  out  to  sea  like- 
wise, colouring  the  water  far  out,  and  then 
subsiding  as  a  soft  tenacious  ooze,  in  which 
the  stones  brought  out  by  the  ice  are  im- 
bedded. And  this  ooze — sp  those  who  have 
examined  it  assert — cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  brick-clay,  or  fossiliferous  boulder- 
clay^,  so  common  in  the  North.  A  very 
Ulustrious  Scandinavian  explorer,  visiting 
Edinburgh,  declared,  as  soon  as  he  ^w  the 
sections  of  boulder-clay  exhibited  near  that 
city,  that  this  was  the  very  substance  which  he 
saw  forming  in  the  Spitzbergen  ice-fiords.* 

I  have  put  these  facts  as  simply  and  baldly 
as  I  can,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  look 
steadily  at  them,  without  having  his  attention 
drawn  off,  or  his  fancy  excited,  by  their  real 
poetry  and  grandeur.  Indeed,  it  would  have 
been  an  impertinence  to  have  done  other- 
wise ;  for  I  have  never  seen  a  live  glacier,  by 
land  or  sea,  thougfa  I  have  seen  many  a  dead 
pne.  And  the  public  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, lately,  of  reading  so  many  delightful 
books  about  "peaks,  passes,  and  glaciers," 
that  I  am  bound  to  suppose  that  many  of  my 
readeis  know  as  much,  or  more,  about  them 
than  I  do. 

But  let  us  go  a  step  further ;  and,  bearing 
in  our  minds  what  live  glaciers  are  tike,  let  us 
imagine  what  a  dead  glacier  would  be  lil;e;  a 
glacier,  that  is,  which  had  melted,  and  left 
nothing  but  its  skeleton  of  stones  and  dirL 


■  Sen  iniDit  cbuning  paper  on  "Ttia  Phyuei  of  Arctic 
Ice,"  by  Dr.  Robert  Brown  of  Ctaiptter,  pubUihed  in  the 
OMar/irir  JeutHal  tf  llu  Gnigrtcal  SKirljr,  June,  lija. 
Tbi<  ullcle  u  H  nunirkable,  not  onlr  f°r  Itt  tonwi  iciaiCific 
nutter,  bnt  for  tbc  niidnevt  and  poetic  bckuty  of  its  docHp- 
liuiii,  that  I  mail  eipreu  ibopatbnttbe  ieinieri  anthunll 
tcme  daj  ealuxe  it,  and  pubUih  it  in  •  lapante  fonn.         , 
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We  should  find  the  faces  of  the  rock  scored 
and  polished,  generally  in  lines  pointing' down 
the  valleys,  or  at  least  outvrard  fh>ra  the 
centre  of  the  highlands,  and  poliBhed  and 
scored  most  in  their  upland,  or  weather 
sides.  We  should  find  blocks  of  rock  left 
behind,  and  perched  about  on  other  rocks  of 
a  diiferent  kind.  We  should  find  in  the 
valleys  the  old  moraines  left  as  vast  deposits 
of  boulder  and  shingle,  which  would  be  in 
time  sawn  through  and  sorted  over  by  the 
rivers.  And  if  the  sea-bottom  outside  were 
upheaved,  and  became  dry  land,  we  should 
find  on  it  the  remains  of  the  mud  from 
under  the  glacier,  stuck  full  of  stones  and 
boulders,  icebeig-dropped.  This  mud  would 
be  often  very  irr^ulariy  bedded;  for  it 
would  have  been  disturbed  by  the  ploughing 
of  the  icebergs,  and  mixed  here  and  there 
with  dirt  which  had  fallen  from  them.  More- 
over, as  the  sea  became  shallower  and  the 
mud-beds  got  awash  one  after  the  other, 
they  would  be  torn  about,  resifted,  and  re- 
sliaped  by  currents  and  by  tides,  and  mixed 
with  shore-sand  ground  out  of  shmgle-bcach, 
thus  making  confusion  worse  confounded. 
A  few  shells,  of  an  Arctic  or  northern  type^ 
would  be  found  in  it  here  and  there.  Some 
would  have  lived  near  those  later  beaches, 
some  in  deeper  water  in  the  ancient  c 
wherever  the  iceberg  had  left  it  in  peace  long 
enough  for  sea-animals  to  colonise  and  breed 
in  it.  But  the  general  appearance  of  the 
dried  sea-bottom  would  be  a  dreary  and  life- 
less waste  of  sands,  gravels,  loose  boulders,  and 
boulder-bearing  clays;  and  wherever  a  boss  of 
bare  rock  still  stood  up  it  would  be  found 
ground  down,  and  probably  polished  and 
scored  by  the  ponderous  icebergs  which  had 
lumbered  over  it  in  their  passage  out  to 
sea. 

In  a  word,  it  would  look  exacdy  as  vast 
tracts  of  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  low- 
lands must  have  looked  before  reluming 
vegetation  coated  ^eir  dreary  sands  and  clays 
with  a.  layer  of  brown  vegetable  soil. 

Thus,  and  I  believe  thus  only,  can  we 
explain  the  facts  connected  with  these  bouldei- 
pebbles.  No  agent  known  on  cEirth  can 
have  stuck  them  in  the  clay,  save  ice,  which 
is  known  to  do  so  still  elsewhere. 

No  known  agent  can  have  scratched  them 
as  they  are  scratched,  save  ice,  which  is 
known  to  do  so  still  elsewhere. 

No  known  agent — certainly  not,  in  my 
opinion,  the  existing  rivers — can  have  accu- 
mulated these  vast  beds  of  boulders  which 
lie  along  the  course  of  certain  northern  rivers; 
notably  along  the  Dee  about  Aboyne — save 


ice,  bearing  them  slowly  down  from  the  dis- 
tant summits  of  the  Grampians. 

No  known  agent,  save  ice,  can  have  pro- 
duced those  rounded,  and  polished,  and 
scored,  and  fluted  rockers  meiUonna — "  i^heep- 
backed  rocks" — so  common  in  the  Lake  dis- 
trict; so  ccsumon,  too,  in  Snowd on,. especially 
betweoi  the  two  lakes  of  Llanberis ;  common 
in  Kerry ;  to  be  seen  anywhere,  as  far  as  I 
have  ascertained,  around  the  Scotch.  High- 
lands, where  the  turf  is  cleared  aivay  from  an 
unweathered  surface  of  rock,  in  the  direction 
in  which  a  glacier  would  have  pressed  against 
it  had  one  been  there.  Whsie  these  poli^- 
in^  and  scorings  are  found  in  narrow  glens, 
it  is,  no  doubt,  an  open  question  whether 
some  of  them  may  not  be  the  work  of  water. 
But  nothing  but  the  action  of  ice  can  have 
produced  what  I  have  seen  in  land-locked 
and  quiet  fiords  in  Kerry — ice-fiutings .  in 
polished  rocks  below  high-water  mark,  so 
l^e  that  I  could  lie  down  in  one  of  them. 
Nothing  but  the  action  of  ice  could  produce 
what  m^  be  seoi  in  any  of  our  mountains 
— whole  sheets  of  rock  ground  down  into 
rounded  flats,  irrespective  of  the  lie  of  tlie 
beds,  not  in  valleys,  but  on  the  brows  and 
summits  of  mountains,  o&en  ending  abruptly 
at  the  edge  of  some  sudden  cliff,  where  the 
true  work  of  water,  in  the  Shape  of  rain  and 
frost,  is  actually  destroying  ihe  previous 
work  of  ice,  and  fulfilling  the  rule  laid  down 
(I  think  by  Professor  Geikic  in  his  delightful 
book  on  Scotch  scenery  as  influenced  by  its 
geology),  that  ice  planes  down  into  flats,  while 
water  saws  out  into  crags  and  gullies ;  and 
that  the  rain  and  frost  ate  even  now  restoring 
Scotch  scxnery  to  something  of  that  rugged- 
ness  and  picturesqueness  which  it  must  have 
lost  when  it  lay,  like  Greenland,  under  the 
indisciiminating  grinding  of  a  heavy  sheet  of 
ice. 

Lastly;  no  known  agent,  save  ice,  will  ex- 
plain those  perched  boulders,  composed  of 
ancient  hard  rocks,  which  may  be  seen  in  so 
many  parts  of  these  islands  and  of  the  Con- 
tinent No  water-power  could  have  lifted 
those  stones,  and  tossed  them  up  high  and 
dry  on  mountain  ridges  and  promontories, 
upon  rocks  of  a  totally  different  kind.  Some 
of  my  readers  surely  recollect  Wordsworth's 
noble  lines  about  these  mysterious  wanderers, 
of  which  he  had  seen  many  a  one  about  his 
native  hills  :— 


So  Ibt  il  HKnu  a  ihing  endunl  v 
Like  a  lea-bcait  crawlf  d  forth,  tb 
-Of  rock  or  iand  r«poteth,  Lhcn  to 
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Yes ;  bnt  tke  next  time  you  see  such  a  stone, 
lielieve  that  the  vronder  has  been  solved,  aod 
fuund  to  be,  like  most  wonders  in  Nature, 
more  woBdei&l  than  we  guessed  it  to  be.  It 
is  not  a  sea-beast  which  has  crawled  forth, 
bat  an  ice~beast  which  has  been  left  behind ; 
lifted  up  tlMther  by  the  ice,  as  surely  as  the 
timous  Pierre-k-bot,  f<»ty  feet  in  diameter, 
and  hundreds  of  boulders  more,  almost  as 
laige  as  cottages,  have  been  carried  by  ice 
from  the  distant  Alps  ri^t  across  the  laJce  of 
MenfchAel,  and  stranded  on  the  slopes  of  ttie 
Jura,  nine  hundred  feet  above  the  lake.* 

Thus,  I  think,  we  have  accounted  for  facts 
eaoa^  to  make  it  probable  that  Britain  was 
once  covered  partly  by  an  ice-sbcet,  as  Green- 
land is  n»w,  and  partly,  perh^>s,  by  an  icy 
sea.  But,  to  make  assurance  more  sure,  let 
us  look  for  new  facts,  and  try  whether  our 
icfrdicam  will  account  fw  them  also.  Let  us 
ioTCSt^ate  our  case  as  a  good  medical  man 
does,  by  "  verifying  his  first  induction." 

He  sajr^— At  the  first  glance,  I  can  see 
symptoms  a,  b,  c.  It  is  therefore  probable 
that  my  patient  has  got  complaint  A.  But  if 
he  has  he  ought  to  have  symptom  t^also.  If 
I  tind  that,  my  guess  will  be  yet  more  pro- 
bable. He  ought  also  to  have  symptom  e, 
and  so  forA ;  and  as  I  find  successively  each 
of  these  syn^rtoms  which  are  proper  to  A, 
my  first  guess  will  become  more  and  more 
probable,  till  it  reaches  practical  certain^. 

Now-let  us -do  the  same,  and  say — If  this 
strange  dream  be  true,  and  the  lowlands  of 
the  N<»th  were  oi>ce  under  an  icy  sea,  ought 
nenotto  find  sesr^hells  in  their  sands  ^id' 
dajps  ?  Not  abundantly,  of  course.  We  can 
uudentand  that  the  sea  animals  would  be  too 
rapidly  covered  up  in  mud,  and  too  much 
distu^ied  by  icebeifs  and  bouldeis,  to  be 
veiy  abtmdant  But  still,  some  should  surely 
be  found  here  and  there. 

Doubtless;  and  ifmynorthem4own readers 
will  search  the  bouldCT-clay  pits  near  them, 
tb(y  will  most  probably  find  a  few  ^ells,  if 
not  in  the  clay  itself,  yet  in  sand-beds  mixed 
with  them,  and  probably  underlying  them. 
-And  thb  is  a  notable  fact,  that  the  more 
species  of  shells  they  find,  the  more  they  will 
find — if  they  work  out  their  names  from  any 
good  book  of  conchology — of  a  northern 
type ;  of  shells  which  notoriously,  at  this  day, 
inhabit  the  colder  seas. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  here  to  enter  at 
length  on  a  subject  on  which  a  whole  litera- 
ture has  been  already  written.  Those  who 
wish  to  study  it  may  find  all  that  they  need 
laow.and  roore,  in  Lydlfs  "  Student^s  Elg- 


ments  of  Geology,"  and  in  chapter  xii.  of  his 
"  Antiquity  of  Man."  They  will  find  that  if 
the  evidence  of  scientific  conchologists  be 
worth  anything,  the  period  can  be  pointed 
out,  in  the  strata,  though  not  of  course  in 
time,  at  which  these  seas  began  to  grow  colder, 
and  southern  and  Mediterranean  shdls  to 
disappear,  their  places  being  taken  by  shells 
of  a  temperate,  and  at  last  of  an  Arctic 
climate ;  whitli  last  have  since  retreated  either 
toward  their  native  North,  or  into  cold  water 
at  great  depths.  From  Essex  across  to 
Wales,  firom  Wales  to  the  estuary  of  the  ■ 
Clyde,  this  fact  has  been  verified  again  and 
again.  And  in  the  search  for  these  shells,  a 
fresh  fact,  and  a  most  startling  one,  was  dis- 
covered. They  are  to  be  found  not  only  in 
the  clay  of  the  lowlands,  but  at  considerable 
heights  up  the  hills,  showing  that,  at  some 
time  or  other,  these  hills  have  been  sub- 
mnged  beneath  the  sea. 

Let  me  give  one  example,  which  any  tourist 
into  Wales  may  see  for  himself.  Moel 
Tryfaen  is  a  mountain  over  Carnarvon.  Now 
perched  on  the  side  of  that  mountain,  fourteen 
hundred  feet  above  the  present  sea-level,  is  an 
ancient  sea-beach,  five-and-thirty  feet  thick, 
lying  on  great  ice-scratched  boulders,  which 
again  lie  on  the  mountain  slates.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  the  late  Mr.  Trimmer,  now,  alas  I 
lost  to  Ge.ology.  Out  of  that  beach  fif^ 
seven  difierent  species  of  shells  have  been 
taken;  eleven  of  them  are  now  exclusively 
Arctic,  and  not  found  in  our  seas ;  four  of 
them  aie  still  common  to  the  Arctic  seas  and 
to  our  own ;  and  almost  all  the  rest  are 
northern  shells. 

Fourteen  hundred  feet  above  the  present 
sea ;  and  that,  it  must  be  understood,  is  not  the 
greatest  height  at  which  such  shells  may  be 
found  hereafter.  For,  according  to  Professor 
RamsEty,  drift  of  the  same  kind  as  that  on 
Moel  Tryfaen  is  found  at  a  height  of  two 
thousand  three  huikdred  feet. 

Now  I  ask  my  readers  to  use  their  common 
sense  over  this  astounding  fact — which,  after 
all,  is  only  one  among  hundreds ;  to  let  (as 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  would  well  say)  their 
"  thought  play  freely  "  about  it ;  and  consider 
for  themselves  .what  those  shells  must  mean, 
I  say  not  may,  but  must,  unless  we  are  to 
believe  in  a  "  Dens  quidam  dcceptor,"  in  a 
God  vrtio  puts  shells  upon  mountain-sides 
only  to  befool  honest  human  beings,  and  gives 
men  intellects  which  are  worthless  for  even 
the  simplest  work.  Tbdse  shells  must  mean 
that  that  mountain,  and  therefore  the  moun- 
tains round  it,  must  ha*e  been  once  fourteen 
hundred  feet  at  least  lower  than  thay  ale  now. 
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That  the  sea  in  which  they  were  sunk  was  far 
colder  than  now.  That  icebergs  brought  and 
dropped  boulders  round  their  flanks.  That 
upon  those  boulders  a  sea-beach  formed,  and 
that  dead  shells  were  beaten  into  it  from  a 
sea-bottom  close  by.  That,  and  no  less, 
Moel  Tryfaen  must  mean. 

But  it  must  mean,  also,  a  length  of  time 
which  has  been  well  callerl  "appalling" — 
length  of  time  sufficient  to  let  the  mountain 
sink  into  the  sea.  Then  length  of  time 
enough  to  enable  those  Arctic  shells  to 
crawl  down  from  the  northward,  settle,  and 
propagate  themselves  generation  after  gene- 
ration ;  then  length  of  time  enough  to  uplift 
their  dead  remains,  and  the  beach,  and  the 
boulders, and  all  Snowdonia,  fourteen  hundred 
feet  into  the  air.  And  if  any  one  should  ob- 
ject that  the  last  upheaval  may  have  been 
effected  suddenly  by  a  few  tremendous  earth- 
quakes, we  must  answer — We  have  no  proof 
of  it.  Earthquakes  upheave  lands  now  only 
by  slight  and  intermittent  upward  pulses ;  nay, 
some  lands  we  know  to  rise  without  any  earth- 
quake pulses,  but  by  simple,  slow,  upward  swell- 
ing of  a  few  feet  in  a  century ;  and  we  have  no 
reason,  and  therefore  no  right,  to  suppose  that 
Snowdonia  was  upheaved  by  any  means  or  at 
any  rate  which  we  do  not  witness  now  ;  and 
therefore  we  are  bound  to  allow,  not  only  that 
there  was  a  past  "  age  of  ice,"  but  that  that 
age  was  one  of  altogether  enormous  duration. 

But  meanwhile  some  of  you,  I  presume, 
will  be  ready  to  cry — Slop.  It  may  be  our 
own  weakness ;  but  you  are  really  going  on 
too  fast  and  too  far  for  our  small  imagina- 
tions. '  Hdve  you  not  played  with  us,  as  well 
as  argued  with  us,  till  you  have  inveigled  us 
step  by  step  into  a  conclusion  which  we  can- 
not and  will  not  believe?  That  all  this  land 
should  have  been  sunk  beneath  an  icy  sea  ? 
That  Britain  should  have  been  as  Greenland 
is  now  ?     We  can't  believe  it,  and  we  won't. 

If  you  say  so,  like  stout  common^sense 
Britons,  who  have  a  wholesome  dread  of 
being  taken  in  with  fine  words  and  wild 
speculations,  I  assure  you  I  shall  not  laugh 
at  you,  even  in  private.  On  the  contrary, 
I  shall  say — what  I  am  sure  every  scientific 

n  will  Say — So  much  the  better.  That  is 
sort  of  audience  which  we  want,  if  we 
are  teaching  natural  science.  Wc  do  not 
want  haste,  enthusiasm,  gi^e-tnoucherU,  as 
the  French  call  it,  which  is  agape  to  snap 
up  any  new  and  vast  fancy,  just  because  it  is 
new  and  vast.  We  want  our  readers  to  be 
rfow,  suspicious,  conservative,  ready  to 
"  gib,"  33  we  say  of  a  horse,  and  refuse  the 
cotlai  up  a  steep  place,  saying — I  must  stop 


and  think.  I  don't  like  the  look  of  the  path 
ahead  of  me.  It  seems  an  ugly  place  to  get 
up.  I  don't  know  this  road,  and  I  shall  not 
huiry  over  it.  I  must  go  back  a  few  steps, 
and  make  sure.  I  must  see  whether  it  is  the 
light  road ;  whether  there  are  not  other 
roads,  a  dozen  of  them  perhaps,  which  would 
do  as  well  or  better  than  this. 

That  is  the  temper  which  finds  out  truth, 
slowly,  but  once  and  for  all ;  and  I  shall  be 
glad,  not  sorry,  to  see  it  in  my  readers. 

And  I  am  bound  to  say  that  it  has  been 
by  that  temper  that  this  theory  has  been 
worked  out,  and  the  existence  of  diis  past  age 
of  ice,  or  glacial  epoch,  has  been  discovered, 
through  many  mistakes,  many  corrections,  and 
many  changes  of  opinion  about  details,  for 
nearly  forty  years  of  head  work,  by  many 
men,  in  many  lands. 

As  a  very  humble  student  ,of  this  subject, 
I  may  say  that  I  have  been  looking  these 
facts  in  the  face  earnestly  enough  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  that  I  am  about  as  certain 
that  they  can  only  be  explained  by  ice,  as  I 
am  that  my  having  got  home  by  rail  can  only 
be  explained  by  steam. 

But  I  think  I  know  what  startles  you.  It 
is  the  being  asked  to  believe  in  such  an 
enormous  change  in  climate,  and  in  the 
height  of  the  land  above  the  sea.  WeU — it 
is  very  astonishing,  appalling — all  but  in- 
credible, if  we  had  not  the  facts  to  prove  it. 
But  of  the  facts  there  can  be  no  doubl. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  climate 
of  this  northern  hemisphere  has  chatted 
enormously  more  than  once.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  distribution  of  land 
and  water,  the  shape  and  size  of  its  conti- 
nents and  seas,  have  changed  again  and 
agMn.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  for 
instance,  long  before  the  age  of  ice,  the 
whole  North  of  Europe  was  much  warmer 
than  it  is  now. 

Take  Greenland,  for  instance.  Disco 
Island  lies  in  Baffin's  Bay,  off  the  west  coast 
of  Greenland,  in  latitude  70°,  far  within  the 
Arctic  circle.  Now  there  certain  str*te  of 
rock,  older  than  the  ice,  have  not  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  grinding  of  the  ice-cap;  and 
they  are  full  of  fossil  plants.  But  of  what 
kind  of  plants  ?  Of  the  same  families  as  now" 
grow  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Even  a  tulip-tree  has  been  found 
among  them.  Now  now  is  this  to  be  ex- 
plained P 

Either  we  must  say  that  the  climate  of 
Greenland  was  then  so  much  wanner  than 
now,  that  it  had  summers  probably  as  hot  as 
those  of  New  York;, or  we  must  say  that 
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there  leaves  and  stems  were  floated  thither 
Irom  the  United  States.  But  if  we  say  the 
latter,  we  must  allow  a  change  in  the  shape 
of  the  land  which  is  enoimous.  For  nothing 
now  can  float  northward  hora  the  United 
Slates  into  Eaffin's  Bay.  The  polar  current 
sets  ffu/  of  Baffin's  Bay  southward,  bringing 
icebergs  down,  not  leaves  up,  through 
I  Davis's  Straits.  And  in  any  case,  w6  must 
allow  that  the  hiUs  of  Disco  Island  were 
then  the  bottom  of  a  sea ;  or  how  would  the 
leaves  have  been  deposited  in  them  at  all  ? 

So  much  for  the  change  of  climate  and 
land  which  can  be  proved  to  have  gone  on 
in  Greenland.  It  has  become  colder.  Why 
should  it  not  some  day  become  warmer 
again? 

Now  for  England.  It  can  be  proved,  as 
lar  as  common  sense  can  prove  anything, 
that  England  was,  before  the  age  of  ice, 
much  warmer  than  it  is  now,  and  grew  gra- 
dually cooler  and  cooler,  just  as,  while  the 
age  of  ice  was  dyii^  out,  it  grew  warmer 
again. 

Now  what  proof  is  there  of  that  ? 

This.  Underneath  London — as,  I  dare 
say,  many  of  you  know — there  lies  four  or 
five  himdred  feet  of  clay.  But  not  ice-day. 
Anything  but  that,  as  you  will  see.  It 
i  belong  to  a  formation  late  (geologically 
spealung),  but  somewhat  older  than  those 
Disco  ^and  beds. 

And  what  sort  of  fossils  do  we  find  in  it  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  shelb,  which  are 
abundant,  are  tropical — Nautili,  Cones,  and 
such  like.  And  more,  fruits  and  seeds  are 
found  in  it,  especially  at  the  Isle  of  Sheppey. 
And  what  are  they?  Fruits  of  Nipa  {lalins, 
a  form  only  found  now  at  river-mouths  in 
Eastern  India  and  the  Indian  islands ; 
Anona-seeds;  gourd-seeds;  Acacia  fruits — 
ail  tropical  again;  and  Proteaceous  plants 
loo — of  an  Australian  type.  Surely  your 
Common  sense  wou],d  hint  to  you,  that  this 
London  clay  must  be  mud  laid  down  qH  the 
mouth  of  a  tropical  river.  But  your  common 
sense  would  be  all  but  certain  of  that,  when 
you  found,  as  you  would  find,  the  teeth  and 
bones  of  crocodiles  and  turtles,  who  come  to 
land,  remember,  to  Jay  their  eggs ;  the  bones, 

itoo,  of  large  mammals,  allied  to  the  tapir  of 
India  and  South  America,  and  the  water-hog 
of  the  Cape.  If  all  this  does  not  mean  that 
there  was  once  a  tropic  climate  and  a  tropic 

I  river  running  into  some  sea  or  other  where 

II  London  now  stands,  I  must  give  up  cornmon 
{  Knie  and  reason  as  deceitful  and  useless 
I  EKolties;  and  believe  nothing,  not  even  the 

evidence  of  my  own  senses. 


And  now,  have  I,  or  have  I  not,  fulfilled 
the  promise  which  I  made — rashly,  I  dare 
say  some  of  you  thought — in  my  first  paper? 
Have  I,  or  have  I  not,  made  you  prove  to 
yourself,  by  your  own  cogimon  sense,  that 
the  lowlands  of  Britain  were  underneath 
the  sea  in  the  days  in  which  these  pebbles 
and  boulders  were  laid  down  over  your 
plains  ?  Nay,  have  we  not  proved  more  ? 
Have  we  not  found  that  that  old  sea  was  an 
icy  sea  ?  Have  we  not  wandered  on,  step  by 
step,  into  a  whole  true  fairy-land  of  wonders  ? 
to  a  time  when  all  Er^land,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  were  as  Greenland  is  now? 
when  mud  streams  have  rushed  down  from 
under  glaciers  on  to  a  cold  sea-bottom,  when 
'*  ice,  mast  high,  came  floating  by,  as  green  as 
emerald?"  when  Snowdon  was  sunk  for  at 
least  fourteen  hundred  feet  of  its  height  ?  when 
(as  I  could  prove  to  you,  had  I  time]  the 
peaks  of  the  highest  Cumberland  and  Scotch 
mountains  alone  stood  out,  as  islets  in  a 
frozen  sea? 

We  want  to  get  an  answer  to  one  strange 
question,  and  we  have  found  a  group  of  ques- 
tions stranger  still,  and  got  them  answered 
too.  But  so  it  is  always  in  science.  We 
know  not  what  we  shall  discover.  But  this, 
at  least,  >re  know,  that  it  will  be  far  more 
wonderful  than  we  had.dreamed.  The  scien- 
tific explorer  is  always  like  Saul  of  old,  who 
set  out  simply  to  find  his  father's  asses,  and 
found  them — and  a  kingdom  besides. 

I  should  have  liked  to  have  told  you  ijore 
about  this  bygone  age  of  ice.  I  should  have 
liked  to  say  something  to  you  on  the  curious 
question — which  is  still  an  open  one — whe- 
ther there  were  not  two  ages  of  ice ;  whether 
the  climate  here  did  not,  after  perhaps  thou- 
sands of  years'  of  Arctic  cold,  soften  some- 
what for  a  while— a  few  thous^d  years, 
perhaps — and  then  harden  again  into  a 
second  age  of  ice,  somewhat  less  severe, 
probably,  than  the  first.  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  hinted  at  the  probable  causes 
of  this  change — indeed,  of  the  age  of  ice 
altogether  —  whether  it  was  caused  '  by  a 
change  in  the  distribution  of  land  and  water, 
or  by  change  in  the  height  and  size  of  these 
islands,  which  made  them  large  enough,  and 
high  enough,  to  carry  a  sheet  of  eternal 
snow  inland ;  or  whether,  finally,  the  age 
of  ice  was  caused  by  an  actual  change  in  the 
position  of  the  whole  planet  with  regard  to 
its  orbit  round  the  sun — shilling  at  once  the 
poles  and  the  tropics  :  a  deep  question  that 
latter,  on  which  astronomers,  whSse  business 
it  is,  are  still  at  work,  and  on  which,  ere 
young    folk  are    old,  they  will   have  dis- 
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covered,  I  expect,  some  startKng  ikcts.  On 
that  last  qneetion,  I,  as  no  astnmomei,  can- 
not Speak.  But  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
said  somewhat  on  matters  on  which  I  have 
knovledge  eno«gh,  at  least,  to  teach  you 
how  nnach  there  is  to  be  learnt.  I  should 
have  liked  to  tell  the  student  of  Eca-antmals — 
how  the  ice-age  helps  to  explain,  and  is  again 
explained  by,  the  remarkable  discoveries 
which  Dr.  Carpenter  and  Mr.  Wyville 
Thompson  have  just  made,  in  the  deep- 
sea  diedgings  in  the  North  Atlantic.  I 
should  have  liked  to  tell  the  botanist  some- 
what of  the  pte-glacial  flora  —  the  plants 
which  lived  here  before  the  ice,  and  lasted, 
some  of  them  at  least,  through  all  those  ages 
ot  fearful  cold,  and  linger  still  on  the  summits 
of  Snowdon,  and  the  highest  peaks  of  Cum- 
berland and  Scotland,  I  should  have  Hked 
to  have  told  the  lovers  of  zoology  about  the 
animals  which  lived  before  the  ice — of  the 
mammoth,  or  woolly  elephant ;  the  woolly 
rhinoceros,  the  cave  lion  and  bear,  the  rein- 
deer, the  musk  oxen,  the  lemmings,  and  the 
marmots  which  inhabited  Britain  till  the 
ice  drove  them  out  southward,  even  into  the 
South  of  France ;  and  how  as  the  ice  retreated, 


and  the  diraate  became  tolerable  once  more, 
some  of  them — the  mammoth  and  ihino- 
ceros,  the  bison,  the  lion,  and  many  another 
mighty  beast  reoccopicd  our  towiands,  at  a 
time  *hen  the  hippopotamus,  at  least  in 
summer,  ranged  freely  from  Afi^ca  and  Spain 
across  what  was  then  dry.  land  between 
France  and  England,  and  ted  by  the  side  of 
animals  which  have  long  since  retreated  to 
Norway  and  to  Canada.  I  should  have  liked 
to  tell  the  aichfeologist  of  the  human  beings 
. — ^probably  from  their  weapons  and  their 
habite — of  the  same  race  as  the  present  Lap- 
landers, who  passed  northward  as  the  ice  went  ' 
back,  following  the  wild  reindeer  herds  from 
the  South  of  Fr^ce  into  our  islands,  i^ch 
were  no  islands  then,  to  be  in  their  turn 
driven  northward  by  stronger  races  from  the 
east  and  sonth.  Bat  space  presses,  and  I  fear 
fliatl  have  written  too  mudi  already. 

At  least,  1  have  tnmedover  for  you  a  few 
grand  and  strange  pages  in  the  book  of  nature, 
and  tau^t  you,  I  hope,  a  key  by  ivhich  to 
decipher  their  hieroglyphics.  At  least,  I 
have,  I  trust,  taught  you  to  kwk,  as  I  do, 
witli  something  of  interest,  even  of  awe,  upon 
the  pebbles  in  the  street 

OlAKLES  KIHOREY, 
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■LJERE'Sab.bble 

-    In  V»mty  Fair ! 
Here'5  a  nbble 
Of  folk  on  the  stan  I 


Here's 


erjiDg, 


S«UiDg  and  baying, 
Gioaning  uid  gmmbliiig. 
Pushing  and  itunibliog ! 
TooUc-te-toot ! 

TLey  blow  the  flute, 

And  they  beat  the  dnim. 
And  yonder  in  rows 
Are  the  piinted  shows, 
"Where  lany  and  clown  ' 

With'VWalkin.waltml* 
Stalk  up  and  down 
While  the  people  grin. 
Hold  me  tighter,  my  pretty  one, 
Wc'U  dbow  our  w»y  and  «ee  the  fin. 
In  we  go,  wilh  a  sctamble  and  serMm— 
VTbat  t  rabble  ■  il's  like  a  dr«am  ! 

Here  is  old , 

Aunt  Sal  in  a  corner- 
Crimson  and  gold 

KagE  adorn  bcr. 


How  droll  looks  she, 
Witli  ba  itaty  Key ! 
In  spite  of  dl  ibying 

There'E  Mitre  and  Crown, 
And  none  are  tr^g 

To  knock  them  down. 
The  game  was  hearty 

In  days  gone  by, 
Eut  now  no  party 
Cares  for  a  shy. 
Don't  be  downcast,  my  grey-hair'd  lad- 
Here's  a  copper  since  trade  is  bad. 
Try,  my  man  of  melancholy, 
To  podcet  pence  by  some  other  (blly. 
Cany  the  poor  old  Pope  elsewhere, 
She  only  spoils  the  fan  of  the  Fair. 

Throng  the  nibble  stnymg.  ,  , 
Here's  a  show 

AVhere  things  teem  paying  I 
See  the  creaiure  • 

Painted  there— 
Wildctfleatarc 

Coveted  wilh  haii ; — 
Tlu  Mining  Lini  t 

BetW4tK  Jieni^^^d  M»Hoil 
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Chink-a-diDk 

Go  the  pence  at  the  portal ; 
But  look  it  the  folk 

Who  out  are  stnmblmg — 


Oan^ifoahetrhimif  anriadle,  is  it 
'it  waith  a  init ! 
aXa^ee,  aadinlieiaeiit. 


At  tbe  "  MkaBg  liok  tf 


'Sip  it  menily, 

Peetiytae, 
On  we  «tiay  cbeerily 

FoU  of  the  fito  : 
Punch  Uid  Judy; 


AcTobits  moody 

Uaking  a  rise ; 
Ckjwiv  i^Mttng  oApsn 

At  007  show ; 
Bucolic  gapets 

GtHiing  belMr ; 
Qiriet  imjiBii   qnick  asd  dy 
Mabiwt  Ihi  pnhlir  hilfrmiri  flj 
Q«i"*i  "i'h  ImliiiTT.  naitnMU,jndpas, 
VnriR^:  cinw  far  the  fkih  aad  its  ills : 
Eiwy  mUm  tevling— (O  tha  din !} 
Eiarr  Mice  ^U>g— '■  Valtin,  walk  in." 
"St^tiirJtkirf!"  .  hmr  they  cairy  the  sk 
Hon-  ihi  iiiBil  r^iii  1  in aad out ! 
I^na  «nd  tlmi  with  ^ivCnag'bp 
"Biq  iMCsHirilbeEia  that  &t  man's- gnp : 
.  HelookstUvaMil'wt&ahiiairyMve; 
■nen 

Offtothcflwl 
We're  vittiiCM  pw^  in  VavtyKait  1 


Birds  of  fiae  faatber 
And  nsgCd  too, 

Dokes  and  OBils, 

And  ballet  pik, 

Philosopheis, 

And  paiteren ; 

The  poor  frOB  Ike  ctly, 
Thevild-Bi 


The  Ripsy  prettj' 

Red  60m  a  ramp  in  the  clover. 
Wght  fBot,  li^t  fool,  we  trip  it  ^  toe  it, 

Yon  the  pretty  gitl,  I  year  poet, 
Rabbing  sleeves  with  great  and  small, 
Jodling  along  through  Ibe  heart  of  them  .ill. 


Onr  hearts  are  leaping,  our  heads  are  dizzy. 
The  trade's  so  meny,  the  mirth  so  bnsy, 
'We  squeeze  along  and  we  gasp  for  air. 
In  the  hnny  and  finny  of  Vanity  Fair, 

fiM(),w>yae*rt 

Haw  the  tmmiMtt  Uav! 
"What  hare  we  here  ? 

Why,  the  great  Fmdl  tkf*  1 
O  paint  and  paddisg  i 

"With  what  an  air 
They  are  piiniii  iiailw^ 
Outside,  up  thcN — 
Zany  and  hero 

(Birds  of  a  feather), 
Scapin  and  Nero 

Grinrxing  together ; 
Spanish  gipsy 

'With  tambourine ; 
Gaoler  tipsy. 

And  pix<ud-iaced  Queen, — 
Aad  overhead, 
Fainted  blood-red, 
The  jolly  old  GniUatine  I 
See  that  fellow  in  tatters  and  rrtp — 
His  cry  lo  the  people  never  flags  ; 
Poor  tbongh  kais,  ;uiddir^,  and  iow, 
He  seems  the  mailer  of  1^  ihW. 
•'O  ye5,"iM  cBca,  «Ui  a  Toiceorpower, 
' '  Uxama  and  fwotomiBie  meiy  half  hour, 
And  M«ach  performance,  trust  lo  me, 
j^  cjtange  of  the  total  Caai|wiiie  I " 

Clari,  my  sweetest, 

'Why  this  alarm  ? 
'Why  arc  you  sigbiog, 
Flnttering  and  cryiag, 

Aad  gripping  my  aim  ? 
■  "  Come  away  1  coma  away  ! 

Tis  EO  sad '  'tis  so  load ! 
iSj  heart  aches,  my  head  acfaca 

To  look  at  the  crawd. 
Hm  mad  folk,  the  bad  foUc, 
The  paor  fiilk,  tbs  sad  folk. 

Like  wat«s  that  call, 
'nor  Mdliess  and  badaess 
Ai«  ttiange,  but  their  gladnM* 

Is  stiaitgest  of  all. 

0  hear  how  they  cry — 

1  am  sick,  let  us  fly  !  " 

O  Ckri,  sweet  Uending  of  fire  and  of  air. 
Come  along,  como  aloDg,  out  of  'Vanity  Fair. 
Out  yonder  are  fields  and  the  iky  and  the  bwes — 
And  the  coily  sounds  there  are  the  binii  and  the 

And  the  water  that  brats  in  its  graen  WMdland  nest 
Like  the  heart  that  is  beating  so  loud  in  your  breast. 
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Here  we  are- 
Night  is  coming. 
Droning  and  humming 
Soondl  Vanit;  Fair  afar ; 
''  And  its  light,  as  the  night 

;       *  Cometh  down,  is  cast  bright 

On  the  sky  far  away — 

How  strange  feels  this  stillness  ! 
Grey  and  more  grey 
Comes  the  night  with  its  chillncss. 
Clan,  where  are  we  ?    Outside  the  Fair, 
In  the  great  blaclc  earth  and  the  sky  and  the  air, 
I  Ail  alone — Hold  me   lighter!      The   noise   of  the 

Was  dreadful  within,  but  more  dreadful  without 
Seems  the  stiUness.    O  God !    see  the  pale  uoon 

.^d  the  hnis  black  as  ink  in  the  shade,  and  the 

eye* 
Of  the  stars  lii'd  on  oon  from  the  terrible  skies. 

I  What  is  this  glooming 

Against  the  light, 
I  Silent  and  loomiDg 

In  the  chilly  night  ? 
I  And  what  are  these  dinging. 

Three  in  a  row, 
O'erhead  and  swinging 

When  the  wind  doth  blow  ? 


Three  black  figures  against  the  light, 

Their  faces  white  and  their  legs  strapt  tight. 

Having  a  swing  in  the  wind  this  night  I 

O  hold  me  faster,  who  is  ht 

That  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows  tree  ? 

Cowl'd,  barefooted,  with  hooded  face, 

What  doth  he  in  the  ghostly  place  ? 

Silent  he  stands,  a  sad  beholder ! 

Stop,  let  me  touch  him  on  the  shoolder  : 

The  moon  yiines  cold 

On  the  silent  place — 
O  God.  1  behold 

The  Eyes !  the  Face  ! 
He  turns  unto  me 

Calm  and  while. 
His  eyes  thrill  through  me 

With  piteous  light. 
Ah,  how  cold  yet  how  sweet 
*         In  the  night-wind  He  stands  ! 
See,  the  nail-pieiced  feet ! 

See,  the  nail-pierced  hands  .' 
Is  it  He  ?    Kneel  and  pray !     O  my  love,  have  no 

Clasp  me    close— Hath   He  fledf    Did  I  itieam  ? 

WasHethereP 
0  cold  is  the  night,  and  the  earth  lieth  bare. 
And  distant  and  deep,  a  didl  sound  fills  the  air-^ 
The  wash  of  the  waters  of  Vanity  Fair. 

ROBERT    BUCHANAN. 
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SERMONS  PREACHED  BEFORE  THE  QUEEN 
AT  BALMORAL. 

n.— GOD  CLAIMS  NOT  OURS  BUT  US. 


wilhlhiGod'"— Ml 

L  loTo  tiiB  Lord  >hT  God  nnlh  nil  Ihy  hurt, 
'-enl."— iLiiT.  iiii.  j7,  J*. 


ud  bow  mTieir  Man  tius  higti  God }  ihill 
IliB  Lord  be  pluied  with  tLaniudi  of  rwm, 

™^Lo'™---  "--  -■■■-"^■-  --''-  ■    ■ 


labobn  faimiritli 


Lortlnquin 

■itli  all  tkr  m],  md  mth  ill  Ibja: 


IT  is  very  often  in  the  simplest  things  that 
the  greatest  eirors  are  committed.  It  is 
so  in  religion.  The  truths  which  need  to  be 
repeated  and  pressed  on  the  attention  of 
men,  and  made  plain,  are  not  those  which 
rise  above  their  ordinary  understanding,  but 
rather  those  truths  whidi  he  on  the  surface 
and  at  our  hand. 

As  it  was  said  to  an  ancient  people  s 
thousandsof  ycarsago,  "This commandment 
which  I  command  thee  this  day  it  is  not 
hidden  from  thee,  neither  is  it  far  off;  it  is 
not  in  heaven,  that  thou  shouldest  say,  Who 
shall  go  up  for  us  to  heaven  and  bring  it 
unto  us  that  we  may  hear  it  and  doit?  .  .  .  . 
but  the  word  is  very  nigh  unto  thee,  in  thy 
mouth  and  in  thy  heart,  that  thou  mayest 
do  it" 

So  it  may  be  said  yet ;  we  are  ever  ask- 
ing, "  In  what  does  the  kingdom  of  God 
consist,  and  where  aXe  we  to  find  it?"  and 
when  a  cry  is  raised,  "  Lo  !  Christ  is  here," 
or  "Lo!  He  is  tiwre,"  we  are  ready  to  go 
forth  to  see ;  we  are  looking  into  the  skies 
for  what  is  gcmring  op  at  out  feet ;  we  are 
missng  Ae  reality  of  religian  when  we  are 
watching  its  sbadow.  We  ha.vc  heard  the 
truth  often,  and  we  need  to  hear  it  again, 
that  the  tubstance  of  religion  is,  in  its  nature, 
very  near  our  own  hents ;  and  we  may 
be  losing  it,  looking  for  that  iriiich  is  diffi- 
cult, and  foigettii^  that  wbich  is  easily  com- 
prehended. 

It  is  quite  true  titat  in  religion  there  are 
many  difficulties.  It  xanoot  be  otherwise ; 
for  it  is  Bseodated  with  all  that  is  deepest 
and  most  m]«terions  in  fanman  lifJe,  and  as 
long  as .  we  are  in  our  own  nature  a  nrrsteiy 
to  ourselves,  we  may  expect  to  find  difficul- 
ties in  religion.  And,  monover,  religion  has 
to  do  not  only  with  us,  but  with  what  is 
infinitely  above  us ;  it  has  to  do  with  God, 
with  the  unknown  future,  with  the  dim  for- 
gotten past,  with  the  invisible  present,  and 
it  cannot  but  be  that  amid  the  endless  rela- 
tionship between  us  and  what  is  unseen, 
there  ^ould  be  difiiculties  which  no  skill  can 
solve. 


I  We  cannot  help  putting  questions ;  and  as 
little  can  we  sit  down  contented  without  try- 
ing to  answer  them.  So  long  as  men  think 
and  investigate,  they  will  think  and  investi- 
gate about  religion,  and  they  will  form 
theories  and  opinions  about  it,  and  differ 
about  questions  which  spring  out  of  it 

These  difierences  are  manifold,  but  the 
differences  which  exist  on  questions  which 
may  be  reckoned  simple  and  practical  are 
much  wider,  and  of  for  more  importance, 
because  they  affect  the  question  of  what  reli- 
gion is,  and  what  it  is  intended  to  do.  The 
passages  of  Scripture  which  I  have  read  bear 
on  this  question.  They  agree  in  this,  that 
they  correct  the  false  notions  which  prevailed 
in  religion  and  teach  the  true ;  and  they 
show  us  how  in  all  ages  it  was  the  same  false 
notion  which  grew  up,  though  it  had  been 
often  cut  down,  and  that  it  is  to  be  met  in 
all  age^s  by  the  same  truth.  Christ  and  all 
the  prophets  had  in  their  day  virtually  to 
declare  the  same  truth  about  God,  which  was 
ever  becoming  dark  in  the  imaginations  of 

I.  The  false  notion  at  religion  which 
comes  out  in  the  questions  put  to  the  pro- 
phet and. to  Jesus  Cltrist,  and  in  so  many 
other  places,  is  that  it  consists  in  some  obliga- 
tun  or  debt  which  God  dams.  It  is  looked 
on  as  something  which  we  owe  to  God,  be- 
cause He  is  so  great,  and  because  He  de- 
mands something  at  our  bands. 

This  is  a  very  common  mistake,  and  a 
very  fatal  one.  ,  We  do  indeed  owe  some- 
thing to  God,  we  owe  Him  everything  but 
esflenee  of  religion ;  that  is,  the  relation 
between  God  and  man  rises  above  the  notion 

mere  oUigation  and  debt 

This  idea,  however,  that  the  diief  and 
almost  only  thought  in  a  religiaus  service  or 
life  is  that  God  claims  somethii^,  and  man 
owes  it,  runs  through  all  forms  and  ^es  of 
religion.  In  one  age  the  pagan  worshipper 
imagines  that  God  demands  sacrifices  for 
his  altars  and  temples  for  his  worship;  hifi 
idea  is  that  God  is  the  owner  of  some  great 
estate,  who  cares  for  nothing  except  the 
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F  returns  which  it  jieUs ;  and  retigion  becomes 
I  a  pare  nutter  of  debt,  and  the  wdshippers 
i'  pay  it  as  they  would  pay  any  other  debt, 
(festmtg  to  make  it  as  light  and  easy  as  they 
|i  cat,  and  to  pat  it  off  as  long  as  possible. 

In  Christian  coontries  and  ages  this  false 

I  root  appeals,  no  less  than  in  countries  and 

^es  which  are  not  ChristiaQ,  and  in  a  shape 

I  corresponding  to  the  general  character  of 

I   their  lebgkm.    The  Christian  religion  is  more 

tpiritual,  and  men  do  not  suppose  that  God 

I   cares  for  victims  and  offerings  such  as  can  be 

!  laid  upon  the  altar  and  consumed ;  bnt  they 

imagine  that  what  God  demands  is  a  certain 

amount  of  other  services,  bodily  or  mental : 

some  suppose  that  what  God  seeks  i;  the 

Eoirender  of  a  certain  amount  of  time,  the 

belief  of  certain  truths,  or  the  discharge  of 

'  certain  religious  ofhces ;  and  that  wher  these 

I  duties  are  perfonned,  God  has  received  what 

I   He  asked,   and  there  religion  beginr   and 

I  ends— God  makes  some  demand   cm  thdi 

time  or  reason  or  mcmey,  and  it  is  foi  then* 

r  10  meet  ihe  demand.     In  al]  cases  the  root 

of  the  error  is  the  same-    one  man  think; 

that  the  services  are  of  a  grosser  and  more 

1'  material  sort ;   another,  tl^r  they  are  of  a 

i  ifore   refined  01    intellectnal   order.    This 

I'  makes  no  difiereoce  be  tc  tht  naivrt  of  the 

;  mor.    If  I  think  that  rel^on  ci»isists  in 

1'  pajing  som^iiDf  to  God,  whether  it  be 

j  money  or  victims  or  self-imposed  sofliering, 

!  my  notions  may  be  of  a  lower  degree,  but 

j:  ihey  are  not  different  in  kind  from  the  belief 

[  that  religion    cocsistE    in    paying    to  God 

I  prayers  or  devotional  seasons,  or  any  other 

i  trait  of  human  life  or  labour. 

I  believe  there  are  many  persons  who  read 
I'  Scripture  and  say  prayers  under  the  impres- 
'  eion  that  God  demands  these  duties  simply 
I  at  a  righi,  and  claims  the  time  and  spirit 
I  vhich  these  duties  require,  simply  from  his 
I  SDpreme  power ;   and  if,  on  any  occasion, 
'  they  omit  to  turn  their  hearts  and  thoughts 
I'  to  God  in  such  methods,  the  feeling  which 
1,  aiises  in  their  minds  is  very  much    that 
!<  which  rises  in  the  mind  of  a  pagan  wor- 
shipper who  has  come  to  the  temple  without 
his  offering,  and  who  has  tailed  vi  perform 
bis  service  without  due  forms.     It  is  not  the 
feeling  which  a  man  has  who  has  missed  an 
inierview  with  a  friend ;  it  is  not  the  feeling 
^ch  springs  from  a  sense  of  loss  in  the 
inner  life  of  the  soul,  just  because  teligton  is 
raided  simply  as  a  debt,  the  payment  of 
which  is  daimed  by  God  as  a  creditor. 
,  It  is  of  Biaall  ooosequence  what  this  debt 
Hbeheved'tobe,  if  we  suppose  that  all  which 
God  demand  ii,  tfa&t  Kmu  «btigatien  be  paid, 


'gifts,  pmance,  sacrifice,  wonhip,  and  di'at 
when  ii  is  paid,  we  fka>e  ftrformed  an  ad  cj 
reH^mt.  If  this  is  ota  idea  of.it,  we  are 
missing  the  very  end  and  object  of  alt  re- 

The  catnial  result  of  all  such  dibughts 
afaout  God  and  about  religion  is  to  ask  the 
question  which  is  asked  at  the  prophet  Micah, 
"Wherewith  ahall  I  ctxne  before  the  Lord?" 
For  if  the  essence  of  reldgjon  is  Btifq>osed  to 
consist  in  sacrifice,  theai,  in  odder  to  make  it 
more  acceptable  to  God,  and  more  valuable, 
all  that  is  needed  is  to  add  to  the  sacrifice ;  or 
if  rel^oD  is  supposed  to  csmaist  in  offering 
foayers  and  devotional  acts,  then  all  that  is 
wmtiDg  to  raise  tiie  maiit  of  such  acts  is  to 
enlarge  the  time  vhich  they  demand.  The 
inevitable  course  of  thought  in  the  minds  of 
men  who  think  that  religion  means  a  debt  to 
God,  is,  "  We  have  presented  the  sacrifices 
which  were  prescribed,  and  they  are  not 
deemed  sufficient :  will  the  Lord  he  pleased 
with  thousands  of  lams  ?  Shall  we  give  the 
frnit  of  our  body  for  the  sin  of  our  soul  P  We 
have  rendered  al!  that  we  can  think  of — 
what  more  does  God  require  at  our  hands  ?" 
This  i;:  the  ver)^  obvious  question  which  a 
man  tiho  looks  on  religion  .as  a  simple  debt; 
or  obligation  would  put. 

Side  by  side  with  this  false  notion  of  reli- 
gion, or  mther,  involved  init,  is  the  belief  that 
religion  is  aomethii^  outside  human  nature 
and  imposed  on  it.  If  religion  consists  in 
performing  certain  acts,  or  iaitning  at  certain 
feeliogs,  imder  the  im^esskm  that  we  are 
i[riy  discharging  an  obligaticm  laid  upon 
,  and  that  but  for  this  obligation  man  could 
be  happy  enough  without  reH^on,  it  ceases 
to  be  a  part  of  man's  nature,  and  its  existence 
'ts  BuppTessitm  has  no  leel  beaiing  on 
man's  destiny. 

Of  what  use  in  such  a  case  is  it  to  diffuse 
religious  teachiog?  If  the. heart  of  man 
gives  no  response  to  the  great  tcuths  of  reve- 
lation, what  gain  is  made  when  you  bring 
men  under  its  power?  None.  If  a  man 
regards  religion  as  something  laid  on  him  by 
the  mere  will  of  a  Being  who  is  above  him, 
and  if  he  says  in  his  heart,  "  I  could  do  witJi- 
out  it,"  he  is  deprived  of  all  the  attength  and 
c<»iifort  which  rehgion  can  bring,  he  is  left 
to  live  and  labour,  and  suffer  and  die,  in  the 
sad  conviction  that  whatever  leligion  can  do 
for  his  case,  it  cannot  really  help .  him,  it 
cannot  show  hrni  how  his  own  na^e  can  be 
exalted  and  pureed  by  its  power ;  for  unti! 
we  rid  omselves  of  the  idea  that,  the  essence 
of  rehgion  consixts  in  merely  yielding 
obedience  to  a  demand  made  upon  us  by 
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one  who  has  us  in  his  ^rasp,  we  must  sur- 
render all  hope  of  finding  in  it,  what  the  good 
and  holy  men  of  eveiy  age  have  found  in  it, 
life  and  sustenance  to  their  souls. 

II.  The  true  thoughts  of  God  and  of  leli- 
gion  have  in  all  ages  been  the  same.  Moses, 
and  David,  and  Isaiah,  and  Micah,  and  Paul 
taught  what  was  substantially  the  same  truth 
concerning  God.  Christ's  teaching  cleared 
away  traditionary  and  false  notions  which  had 
gathered  round  the  truth,  and  the  line  in  which 
this  reformation  and  renewal  of  spiritual  truth 
advanced  was  this  :  "  Sacrifice  and  offering 
thou  wouldest  not."  The  relation  of  man  to 
God  was  brought  out  in  its  true  form,  a  form 
long  ago  known,  but  ever  and  again  obscured 
and  hid.  The  substance  of  all  religious 
teaching  is  tAat  Us  grand  end  is  to  raise  men 
to  fellowship  and  sympathy  with  God.  Fel- 
lowship with  God,  holding  communion  with 
Him,  not  in  prayer  only,  not  in  the  way  of 
asking  what  we  wish,  but  in  the  far  more  full 
and  complete  sense  of  rejoicing  with  Him  in 
his  woi^s  and  plans,  this  is  the  high  end  of 
at!  religion,  and  this  is  the  perfect  realisation 
of  all  that  can  exalt  and  purify  human  nature. 

God's  purpose  in  man  is  not  to  make  a 
bondman  of  him,  not  to  use  him  for  a  pur- 
pose which  man  himself  shall  not  share  and 
enjoy;  God's  divine  purpose  in  man  is  to 
exalt  him  to  the  place  of  fellowship  with 
Himself  in  his  Son,  so  that  man  shall  look 
on  all  things  with  God's  eye,  shall  enter  into 
all  events  and  tasks  with  God's  spirit  of  free- 
dom, shall  identify  himself  with  God's  govern- 
ment and  God's  kingdom,  shall  be  satisfied 
when  righteousness,  and  truth,  and  mercy, 
and  peace  are  promoted,  shall  be  grieved 
when  that  kingdom  is  thwarted,  and  shall  be 
so  united  to  God  in  heart  and  affection,  that 
like  Christ,  his  meat  and  drink  will  be  to  do 
the  will  of  his  Father  in  heaven.  This  is 
religion  in  Micah's  view  of  it,  this  is  religion 
in  the  aspect  of  it  presentedby  Christ,  "Thou 
shall  love  the  Lord  thyGod;"  informacom- 
mandment,  but  really  a  power  which  raises' 
man  above  all  commandments,  and  helps 
him  to  understand  how  it  is  neither  in  heaven 
nor  in  the  depths,  but  very  nigh  to  him,  in 
his  mouth  and  in  His  heart. 

According  to  this  aspect  of  it,  religion  is 
something  which  is  namral  to  man',  that  is, 
it  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  man's  nature, 
and'  essential  to  his  character  and  life. ' 

To  some,  perhaps,  this  statement  appears 
very  doubtful,  inasmuch  as  religion,  they  say, 
does  not  come  to  every  one  naturally. 

But  cm  looking  intp  one's  life  one  finds  that 
what  is  called  his  own  nature  is  in  itself  a  con- 


tnidictory  and  paradoxical  thing.  One  finds  a 
hundred  things  in  his  own  nature  which  he  con- 
demns as  unnatural,  and  he  misses  many  things 
in  his  own  nature  which  he  knows  to  belong  to 
him.  Thereisineveryttianwhatmaybecalled 
a  double  nature  :  what  St  Paul  calls  a  law  of 
the  flesh  and  a  law  of  the  spirit.  The  oae  is 
antagonistic  to  the  other,  the  one  seems  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  other  -  and  one  would 
say  that  they  could  not  both  belong  to  the 
same  individual.  Which  is  the  truer  nature? 
Which  is  the  nature  nearest  to  man's  true 
self?  It  is  surely  the  better  one.  The  true 
nature  is  often  home  down,  led  captive  by 
the  other,  but  it  is  man's  true- nature  still,  and 
when  I  speak  of  the  right  notion  of  religion 
as  something  which  is  in  accordance  with 
man's  nature,  and  as  natural  to  man,  I  mean 
that  it  is  a  power  which  appeals  to  this  higher, 
this  tmer  nature,  and  that  it  finds  in  the 
depths  of  man's  heart  a  response  to  its  own 
high  character  and  claims. 

There  is  an  aspect  of  religion  in  which  it 
may  be  contemplated  as  a  law ;  but  if  there 
were  nothing  more  in  it  than  a  binding  and 
law- constraining  force,  it  would  leave  man 
imperfect  and  incomplete. 

It  is  true  that  man  is  s)uTounded  on  all 
sides  by  law ;  he  finds  himself  cast  as  it  were 
on  a  wide  sea  where  every  atom  and  element 
is  under  the  guidance  of  an  all-pervading 
law  ;  and  in  his  study  of  Nature  man  is  con- 
strained to  yield  to  its  supremacy,  to  bend 
before  it  in  deep  reverence,  and  to  accept 
the  great  facts  which  are  unquestioned  and 
irresistible.  But  after  all,  when  man  has 
bowed  down  before  the  migh^  system  which 
girds  him  round,  and  when  he  has  in  word 
and  act  assented  to  the  stem  tmch  that  he  is 
as  nothing  in  the  presence  of  the  great  uni- 
verse ;  he  is  conscious  that  'there  is  another 
part  of  his  nature  equally  real,  and  still  more 
essential  to  him,  which  this  outward  frame- 
work of  dread  law  and  force  has  not  em- 
braced j  he  is  conscious  that  he  is  not  made 
for  law  alone,  he  is  made  for  something  ebe ; 
his  affections,  his  sympathies,  are  of  such  a 
sort  as  that  it  is  absolutely  needful  for  him 
to  have  more  than  taw  and  commandment  to 
walk  by ;  for,  deep  as  may  be  your  reverence 
for  taw  and  its  all-mastering  strength,  you 
feel  that  you  never  can  commune  with  a  law, 
never  can  give  it  sympathy  and  get  sympathy 
back  from  it  You  never  can  ding  to  it  in 
the  confidence  of  trust  and  love,  as  a  child 
clings  to  his  mother ;  you  never  can  let  your 
heart  go  out  towards  anything  that  is  lifdess. 
In  all  creation,  in  heaven  above  and  earth 
beneath,  in  .the  wonders  of   sdence    and 
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nature,  you  find   nothing  of  the  nature  of 

cotDpuiooship.    All  the  beauty  and  order 

j  of  the  world  arounS  you  fait  to  meet  and 

I  satis^  your  being :  you  must  go  behind  the 

I  visible  machinery  and  oiganisation  of  the 
'  universe  for  such  a  resting-place ;  only  when 

II  you  have  reached  the  great  Source  and  living 
I  Origin  of  all  things  can  you  obtain  what  the 

ll  heart  of  man  requires.  Man  himself,  in  his 
I  awn  inner  nature,  is  a  witness  to  hie  own 
I  wants  and  his  own  necessities,  and  it  is  idle 
'  to  tell  him  that  he  needs  nothing  more  than 
I  to  see  the  order  and  development  of  life.  It 
;  is  idle  to  tell  him  that  he  must  be  content  to 
I  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  origin  and  Lord 
[;  of  the  world,  or  be  content  to  indulge  in 
I  gnesses  about  Him,  His  heart  craves  some- 
'  thing  more,  feels  that  something  more  is 
||  required  than  law  and  commandment,  and, 
|;  JDSt  as  his  intellect  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
'  the  reasons  which  silence  a  child  in  regard  to 
;  the  great  questions  which  come  under  his  ob- 
<  servalion,  so  he  has  other  powers  and  facul- 
I  ties  as  essential  to  him  as  the  intellect ;  and 
I.  it  is  contrary  to  his  nature  to  depart  in  peace 
\\  with  the  assurance  that  this  deep  spiritual 
I  nature  is  the  only  part  of  humanity  that  must 
■\  remain  for  ever  ungiatified  and  unanswered. 
I  Man  liads  that  which  he  needs  and  craves 
I  in  a  religion  whose  foremost  commandment 
1;  is,  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God." 
,  liiis  is  a  law,  but  it  is  the  law  of  the  spirit 
I  of  life,  a  law  which  gives  life,  casts  light 
':  upon  himself  and  upon  everything  else  be- 
I  sides,  raising  him  from  fear  and  doubt,  and 
I  teaching  him  that  be  is  made  for  the  friend- 
j  ^p  and  fellowship  of  God. 

If  we  were  always  under  the  right  influence 
of  our  own  true  nature,  and  if  we  always 
realised  the  place  to  which  we  are  called  in 
our  relationship  to  God,  there  would  be  no 
need  of  making  love  to  God  the  subject  of  a 
commandment.     And  one  may  ask  how  a 


man  can  be  commanded  to  love  at  all,  for 
the  affections  and  sympathies  of  our  nature 
arc  not  under  the  guidance  of  will,  and'we 
cannot  lov_e  or  hate  at  the  bidding  of  another. 
True,  but  there  is  in  our  own  hearts  a  wit- 
ness for  God,  something  which  tells  us  that 
when  we  fail  to  rise  to  the  high  end  of  our 
life  we  are  not  only  losing  life's  best  enjoy- 
ment, but  are  running  against  life's  highest 
duty ;  and  there  is.  a  witness  in  us  against 
ourselves  if  we  do  not  cling  with  affection  to 
what  is  supremely  worthy  and  good.  Indeed, 
the  problem  and  perplexity  of  all  our  life 
lies  in  this  struggle  between  the  old  and 
new,  the  spirit  and  the  flesh.  Out  of  this 
difficulty  we  find  it  impossible  to  rise,  and 
yet  in  it  we  find  it  as  impossible  to  rest;  and 
we  look  out  of  ourselves  for  a  deliverer — for 
one  who  shall  enable  us  to  follow  the  divine 
law  of  otir  own  being — who  shall  save  us 
from  ourselves,  and  in  saving  us  restore  us 
to  our  truer  selves — who  shall  at  once  pre- 
serve to  us  the  right  estimate  in  which  to 
hold  our  own  place  and  purpose  in  life,  and 
give  us  strength  to  keep  it.  The  command- 
ment to  love  revives  within  us  the  old,  old 
antagonism,  constraining  us  to  look  at  our 
position  anew,  and  to  choose  the  service  of 
love  and  freedom,  the  service  of  purity  and 
divine  obedieiice,  to  the  putting  down  of 
those  earthbom  and  selfish  propensities  which 
are  ever  usurping  the  throne  of  the  spirit. 

But,  after  all,  the  very  fact  that  there  is 
'  such  a  commandment  lies  at  the  root  of  our 
hope,  and  supplies  us  with  fresh  coun^e. 
"  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God."  Reli- 
gion is  not  a  mere  debt  we  owe  to  God ;  it 
is  a  spirit  of  fellowship  and  sympathy  with 
Him ;  it  is  the  highest  proof  that  God  has 
made  us  for  Himself  and  redeemed  us.  to 
Himself>  and  called  us  to  be  renewed  in  his 
image  once  more,  and  to  be  perfect  as  our 
Father  in  heaven  is  perfect. 

ARCH,    WATSOS. 
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Road,  is  (ar  from  being  one  of  the  worst 
streets  in  the  East-end  of  London,  it  is  not 
exactly  the  place  to  which  a  man  of  position 
I  Md  oilture  would  naturally  retire  to  spend 
his  summer  holidays.  It  lies  right  between 
Mile-End  Road  and  the  Commercial  Road, 
md  narrow  stieets  of  dim,  dmgy  Uttle  houses 
nm  off  it  on  either  side.  You  cannot  escape 
'nm  Philpot  Street  in  any  direction,  without 


passing  through  places  that  savour  of  East- 
end  squalor,  and  remind  you  of  the  vice  and 
poverty  that  everywhere  abound.  At  night, 
and  especially  on  Saturday  nights,  from  what- 
ever quarter  the  wind  may  chance  to  blow, 
gusts  of  stale  odours — from  fish-stalls  and 
cook'^hops — are  wafted  into  it  from  the 
great  thoroughfares,  which  are  then  at  their 
liveliest;  flarmg  with  lights,  and  crowded  with 
people  of  the  most  motley  character,  with 
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here  aod  there  a.  group  of  sannteni^  nigioes, 
ChiBamen,  or  Malajs.  ChafTeiii^  and  bar* 
gaioiDg  are  earned  od  in  voices  so  loud  dutt 
tbc  sound  is  almost  deafening.  If  you  want 
to  walk  by  the  shartest  way  from  FhUpot 
Street  to  the  City,  you  pass  through  such 
places  as  Petticoat  Lane  and  Rag  Fair. 

The  other  evening  I  went  down  to  have  a 
look  at  Philpot  Stteet ;  because  one  day  in 
the  month  of  July,  1867,  a  young  genderaan 
took  it  into  his  head  to  engage  lo<%ings 
there|  and  for  the  greater  part  ot  a  year  wient 
out  and  in  as  r^ularly  as  tbou^  he  had 
fallen  into  reduced  dicurostances,  and,  com- 
pelled to  catch  at  whatever  chance  first 
offered,  in  desperatkxi,  and  spite  c^a  wetddy 
ccmatitution,  had  become  a  clerk  at  one  of 
the  neighbouring  yards  or  factoiies.  He 
had  not,  however,  gone  to  Philpot  Street  out 
of  any  such  necessity,  though  clearly  he  had 
chosen  it  as  a  place  of  residence  because  it 
occupied  so  central  a.  position  in  the  East- 
end.  The  son  of  a  bishops  with  high  Uni- 
versity honours,  and  the  prospect  before 
him  of  a  great  politka)  career,  he  had  hardly 
reached  inanhood,  when  be  was  so  deeply 
moved  by  what  he  had  heard  and  read  of  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  that  heresolved  todevote 
his  life  to  the  study  of  the  question  and  to  the 
amelioration  of  their  condition.  His  reading 
and  his  reflections  soon  led  him  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  something  fatally  de- 
fective in  the  administration  of  the  Poor-Law, 
v^ile  yet  indiacritninate  charity  was  the  parent 
of  pauperism ;  that  little  was  to  be  hoped  for 
from  the  vaunted  oadet  of  emigiatitw,  which, 
as  ho  conceived,  for  the  most  part  only  carried 
ajway  the  sinew  of  oui  labouring  population, 
who  were  aU  wanted  at  home,  leaving  behind 
the  vicious  residuum  still  to  be  dealt  widi ; 
and  that  those  who  would  help  the  poor  must 
dsvote  themselves  chiefly  to  the  rising  gme- 
ration,  and  teach  them  the  best  way  to  help 
themselves.  He  was  desirous  to  see  with  his 
own  eyes  how  matters  stood— to  come  into 
daily  contact  with  the  people,  and  learn  their 
feelings  and  prejudices,  to  watch  the  doings 
of  the  guardians  and  others,  and,  if  possible, 
to  suggest  practical  means  of  meeting  the 
great  difficulty  of  the  day.  And  so,  turning 
his  back  for  a  time  on  Chesham  Place,  W., 
Edward  Denison,  then  only  twcnty^seven  years 
of  age,"  went  into  residence  "  at  Philpot  Street, 
CfHumercial  Road,  to  visit  the  hovels,  to 
teach  the  children  through  the  day  and  tbc 
adults  at  ni^t,  and  to  play  the  part  generally 
of  a  vcdtinteer  poor-inspector. 

One  would  be  aimost  inclined  to  fancy 
tlut  a  man  trained  a&  he  had  been  would 


very  soon  tire  of  this  kiad  of  thing.  He  had 
a  great  lovefor£ieid-sports^w3S3.gaod  shot, 
and  an  cnthosiastic  horseman.  When  a  lad 
at  Eton,  he  had  been  famous  among  the 
oai^en,  and,  as  one  of  the  "  Eight,"  had 
so  ov«'-exened  himself  in  training  for  a 
boat-4Uce,  that  he  had  an  attack  of  congcstioo 
of  the  lungs  in  consequence.  Skadng,  too, 
he  cc»ifesse8  was  a  great  delight  to  him,  and 
was  only  rivalled  in  his  aSecdons  by  a  ride 
across  country  on  a  very  good  horse.  "  A 
clear  frost,"  he  declares,  "  is  a  real  pleasure 
to  me. ,  I  like  the  bright  suitshine  that  gene- 
rally accompanies  it,  the  silver  landscape, 
and  the  ringing  distinctness  of  sounds  in  the 
frozen  air,"  But  he  can  make  very  "practical 
application  "  to  all  such  confessions  as  these  : 
"  So  I  am  on  suck  occasions  in  a  much  less 
favourable  frame  of  mind  for  sympathising 
with  raiseiy  than  you  are.  SdU,  I  ain  so  far 
conscious  of  it,  that  I  think  I  would  rather 
give  up  all  the  pleasures  of  frost  than  indulge 
them,  poisoned  as  th^  are  by  the  misery  of 
so-many  of  our  brotbera." 

What  may  be  ranarked  as  a  noticeable 
element  in  this  young  man's  composition  is 
the  utter  absence  of  anything  like  sentimental 
pity  or  benevolence.  Of  such  he  is  utterly 
innocent  He  has  the  clearest  eye  for  facts, 
and  petnuts  himself  to  be  mov«d  by  scarcely 
aught  else.  He  never  commits  himself  to 
any  poutbn  without  havii^  fint  cautiously 
viewed  the.  matter  in  ail  its  most  practical 
bearings.  And  yet  he  has  a  self-coi^zolled 
and  inspiriting  enthusiaun  of  a  very  rare 
kind,  and  this  it  was  mainly  that  kept  him 
from  speedily  being  tiled  out,  notwithstand- 
ing that  hewrought  withoutintermission.  He 
did  not  rush  into  the  onerous  experiment  of 
residence  in  the  East-end  without  calculating 
all  that  it  would  cost  him.  He  had  ere  this 
served  a  fair  appieiUiceship,  and  went  for^ 
ward  to  his  journeyman-work  with  no  fear, 
but  with  no  fuss  or  demonstration.  It  seemed 
as  though  all  his  life  had  been  but  a  prepara- 
tion for  this,  and  that  it  lay  so  completely  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things  that  it  did  not 
need  to  excite  any  remark.  Already,  between 
iS6z  and  1866,  when  he  had  travelled  in 
Italy,  in  the  south  of  France,  iti  Madeira, 
and  in  Switzerland,  ho  had  not  failed  to  ob- 
serve closely,  and  to  take  note  of  the  habits 
and  condition  of  the  lower  classes.  He 
had  then  collected  v^uablc  material,  wlitch 
aftbided  him  food  for  much  reflection ;  so 
that,  it  must  be  said,  he  came  to  the  work 
well  prepared,  when,  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  great  distress  in  the  East  of  London  in 
1S66,  be  enteied  as  one  of  the  viiitots  01 
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almoners  of  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of 

Distress  in  the  district  of   Stepney.      He 

was  thus  brought  directly  face  to  face  with 

the    miserable    condition    of    the    London 

poor. 

One  of  the  fiist  things  that  struck  Edward 

I  Denison,  as   doubtless   it   has  struck  many 

I  others,  after  having  mode  real  acquaintance 

I  with  the  East«nd,  wss  the  terrible  gulf  there 

j  is  between  rich  London  and  poor  London — 

the  ahnoM  impassable  barrier  between  metio- 

I  potitan  affluence  and  indigence.     He  thus 


Street,  avd  Lckdeatull  Street  is  cut  of  Cainiiil],  so 
i  il  il  A  good  way  trcaa  fashionable  and  ctsb  from 
I  biumfaa  Londan.  I  imagme  that  the  eril  condition 
1  111  the  p^nilmtion  is  rather  i)«ia|>  to  ike  total  absence 
I  of  ronlentt  of  a  better  dan — to  tlie  dead  level  of 

labonr  irtueli  picrails  over  that  wide  region,  than  to 
I  undnae  rise.     There  is,  I  fancy,  less  of  absolute 

destiBKiaB  thm  in  the  Newprat  Maiket  region ;  but 
;   ihoa  is  no  ooe  to  give  a  pnih  to  itiuggling  energy, 

to  g^de  aipiriDK  intdligence,  or  to  bruk  me  fall  of 
*  iiiiiwwilalJ<>  BOmMoutt  ....  It  is  thi»  usbcoken 

lerd  of  pOfcrtf  triritjl  it  IA«  bU^  o  ver  Eait  LosdoQ ; 

■hidL  nnkei  aajr  tenponry  dtuicss  so  serecdy  felt, 

ud  any  souajned  efcit  to  better  its  condition  so 

diffiadt  to  biinglofttnecettful  issue.  The  lever  has 
.   to  be  Applied  from  a  distcnee,  and  synipatby  is  not 


ih  tok 


V  the  St 
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for  the  Sodety  for  the  Relief  of  Dbtress  that  I  Ant 
be^H  inf  eoanection  with  thn  spot,  which  I  shall 
UH  WW  tin  same  vitiUe  chsnas  is  effected  in  its 
coDditian.    WbtH  3  maatttntis  Ubdb  it  is  th>t  in  the 

I  tichcM  cowniy  in  the  world,  large  irusxt  of  the 
piip^jetian  should  be  coocieBined  by  an  ordinary 
opaatioa  of  uatare  nmaally  to  stRmitioD  and  death ! 

,  It  is  bU  voy  wdl  to  lay.  How  can  it  be  helped? 
Wbr,  it  WBB   nut   so   in   oar   gntadlathm'  tiiae. 

I   Betind  ns  aa  they  were  in  many  traya,  they  were  itoc 

I  met  aswy  wiulai  wilh  the  «;■— -'^■'t*'  of  MarvBig  Ihou- 
uuk.  Tk  &Bt  is,  ,we  hare  aanptBd  the  nuBvellow 
pro^Kifef-wUdi  Ini  in  the  laM  twenty  years  bem 

,  gtaand  na,  aiihwit  refccting  an  the  conditiiini 
altM^ud.M  it,.aBd  wtfloDt  Masing  OBnelvoa  to  the 
ewrtlM-  oBd    the   irificra  waidi  their  ftiHtlweat 

A^aaSt   this  aflhode  Qdwmrd    Dsnisoa's 

sbon  bnt  active  ami  benevolent  career  affords 

one  of  the  best  posalile  protests ;  while  at 

the  same  time  it  can;  tmly  be  regarded  as  a 

,  high  encomageniBnt  to  all  who  in  the  most 

I  iadnect  way  ob   ombaik  eameRly  in   the 

,  wodc.     The-poojile  create  their  own  desdtu- 

tion  and  diseae,  he  luges.     Vou  must  instinct 

them  how  «» live,  so  as  to  disarm  these.    But 

you  can  oidf  indract  them  e&ectually  in  one 

«ay.      You   most  bring  to  bear  upon  the 

young    practically  and    sympathetically  the 

living  idea  of  Christianity.     All  his  efforts, 

guided  by  large  discretion  and  administrative 

lact,  were  ■  directed  to  this  end.     He  never 

filtered ;  apparent  failiire  only  nerved  him  to 

.  fresh  effort,  quiet  and  steady  application  to 


perfecting  the  means  which  were  clearly  open 

to  him.     He  himself  says ; — 

"  Not  one  person  in  a  thousand  would  be  able  to 
decide  what  to  do  from  day  to  day,  if  they  felt  a 
bouudleas  latitude  of  choice.  Bui  the  fact  is,  thai  in 
<  ciicumatancea,'  as  they  are  called,  indicating  th« 
advantage,  perhaps  the  necessity,  of  some  one  sin^lr 
Bclj  or  sneceason  of  acts,  #nd  the  comeqiieiit  ex- 
clusion and  impoasihility  of  othen,  moat  people  find 
a  governing  principle,  by  which,  through  a  natnnd 
and  beneficent  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  their  li*es 
are  led  on  from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to  year. 
For  myaalf,  I  do  not  recognise  a  perlect  liberty 
anything  that  comes  into  my  bead.  I  thi  '  " 
from  day  to  day  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  im- 
possible to  allow  any  whion  Vi  lead  aside  my  life 
from  the  road  whose  track  comtantly  becomes  nmrw 
distinct  and  clear,  and  whose  bounds  on  ciUier  side 


I  thank  God  that 


But  he  hasaiiigh  ground  of  hope.  First,  he 
holds  that  educ3tioa  will  teach  prDvident;e  and 
economy,  and  next,  that  Chrisduiity  must  pr^ 
vail- with  the  class  amongst  vdiom  he  wroi^t. 

"  I  ham  no  (eaia  for  the  sprBed  of  Cbiisliasity 
among  these  men :  these  are  they  for  whom  it  was 
sent;  these  are  they  of  whom  it  is  declared  that 
■theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heavn.'  A  Cbriitianity 
taught  by  Fhamees  and  illnsOated  tiy  Saddneees,  i» 
puiplc  and  fine  linen,  baaifiifed  to  reach  their  hearts.  . 
No  wonder.  And  then  mas  say,  foiaooth,  Chris- 
tianity won't  do  now — it  does  not  satisfy  the  inMinr>» 
of  humariity.  It  is  nat  Christianity,  bnt  ChiistiaBa 
who  arewBiitiiig.  I  suppose  Baal. satisfied  the  in* 
stincts  of  the  humaBily  that  clustered  mond  Canoelr 
while  the  sohtaiy  prtfibet  vindicated  his  creed  before 
an  apostate  nation  i  But,  somehow,  Baal  coold  not 
hold  his  ground.  I  am  convinced  ttiat  the  days  ant 
pregnant  with  as  ntm^  spiritual  as  temporal  good  for. 
these  down-iroddcai  beouiBs  of  ouis,  whom  we  havo 
elbowed  out  o£  aarchnrdiea,  as  well  as  ignored  in 

The  first  cwtd&ion  of  snctxs^id  working 
in  this  kii^ — eocnptete  sympathy  with  the 
people— was  powerftUly  present  in  Edwud  , 
Denison's  case. '  This  is  well  seen  in  the  w^  | 
he  speaks  of  the  evening  class  for  w^irking 
men,  "which,  if  it  should  succeed,  would  be 
the  t:n»ni  and  glory  of  his  labours;.''  With 
the  Bible  in  his  hand,  he  proposed  to  take 
them  thtou^acomplete  course  of  etcmentery 
religious  instracdon — to  develop  the  whole 
scheme  of  religion,  following  the  Bible  nar- 
ranve,  and  bringing  in  all  possible  aid  frooi 
his  knowledge  of  human  natiu^,  natural 
reli^itm,  and  secular  history.  And  in  justifi- 
cation of  his  plan  he  says : — 

"  Why  don't  the  dei^  go  to  Ibe  people  as  I  pro- 
pose to  go  P  What  is  the  use  of  telling  people  to 
come  to  chnrch,  when  they  know  of  no  rational 
reason  why  they  should  ;  when,  if  they  go,  ^hey  find 
themselves  amorg  people  using  a  form  of  words 
which  has  never  been  explained  to  tbcm ;  cere- 
monies performed  which,  to  them,  are  entirely  with- 
out meaniog ;  sermons  preached  which,  as  oDen  as 
not,  ba.ve  no  meaning,  or,  when  they  have,  a  meaning 
intelligible  only  to  those  who  have  studied  theology 
all  their  lives  i " 
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Visitbg  fever-stricken  streets,  o^anisiog 
schools,  one  of  which  he  kept  up  entirely  at 
bis  own  cost,  teaching  the  children,  and 
lecturing  to  working-men  at  night,  whilst  for 
a  little  relief  he  read  law  in  his  spare  time — 
this  was  the  order  of  the  day  while  Edward 
Denison  dwelt  in  Fhilpbt  Street.  That  his 
elfoits  were  lately  appreciated  is  proved  by 
the  numbers  which  he  drew  to  these  meet- 
ings, and  the  interest  in  them,  sustained  to 
the  end.  He  has  the  true  teacher's  tact  in 
taking  advantage  of  resources  which  might 
seem  trivial  He  indulges  the  evening  meet- 
ing with  Jarge  quotations  firom  Wordsworth, 
Tennyson,  and  even  Pope — not  flattering 
himself  that  his  hearers  understood  them 
wholly,  but  under  the  conviction  that  the 
rhythm  and  cadence  pleased  and  attracted 
tfaem,  just  as  the  old  woman .  w^  pleased 
with  "  that  blessed  word,  '  Mesopotamia.'  " 
And  he  can  stiffly  apply  discipline.  By 
"turning  the  Lord  of  Misrule  (a  clever, 
carroty-headed  little  demon  of  mischieQ  cut 
of  the  school,"  he  secures  comparative  peace, 
with  proportionate  profit  to  the  cause  of 
progress  through  the  Second  Reading-book . 
And  on  this  incident  hangs  a  somewhat 
weighty  reflection : — 

:  that  these  bovi.  as  thev  come 
,       .  r  the 

.  But  that  is  ai  Rbiurd 

Sion  as  the  other  one,  that  a  man  who  is 
wl  Etnd  even  fight  for  the  franchise,  will 

"«  straw,  for  it  when  in  his  possession.    I  am 

\   troobled'Witti  donbU'as.  lo  the  utility  of  any  laws  at 
[  aU  ia  what  is  called  a  free  slate." 

And  this,  although  Mr.  Denison  was  a  Liberal, 
and  indeed  on  one  side  a  sort  of  Democrat, 
I  as  this  passage  might  go  to  prove  : — 

"llkere  is  no  goodpultisg  one's  head  behind  a 

1  stMte.   Martial  power  has  had  its  turn — moneypower 

I '  has  kad  its  nini — labour  power  is  now  about  to  have 

I    ila  IBS.    The  transfer  ofpowerfrom  the  noble  lord 

I  in  RiMen  Row  to  the  bald-headed  man  on  the  top 

of  tli«  "bos  has  not  ruined  the  country,  nor  deprived 

aomist  equestrian  of  imy  power  which  he  has 

m  Umsell  worthy  of  possessitiE  and  capable  of 

The   transfer   of  power  &om   the  bald- 

m  on  the  top  o£  Ihe  'bus  to  the  man  in 

tlie  pavement  will  not  be  attended  with 

trons  conscqncncM.    And  whether  or  no, 

thetrutsfer  is  about  to  be  effeeted,  and  it  most  there- 

ton  be  tat  the  good  of  the  ccuntry  that  its  rulen 

I  ibMtd.be  as  well  informed  as  possible. .  And    the 

'  Wfxfcmg-men  can't  learn  in  a  better  way  than  by 

1  mixing  with  their  equals  of  foreign  countrii^s.    The 

*olkmg-man  of  Trance,  nf  Geimany,  of  Switzerland, 

is  Ihe  sopeiior  of  his  British  brother  in  education,  in 

knowledge  of  the  world,  and  in  administrative  matters 

— in  short,  in  civic  as  apart  from  domestic  virtues. 

They  are  not  all  either  so  bitter  against  capital  as  the 

Ejigiiah — perhaiM  because   they  have  not  been  so 

oppressed    by  it — and   so    their  influence   on   our 

fasdan  flesh  and  blood  may  very  likely  be  calming 

I   and  moderating." 

Xm— lo 
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One  thing  which  Mr.  DeniCon  thoroughly 
learned  during  this  residence  in  the  East  was 
the  utterly  evil  results  of  promiscuous  charity. 

"  If  we  conld  hot  get  one  honest  newspaper,"  he 

_  ,..   Jq,^  this  promiscnoos  charityand 
•    -         -   -  '    ■         ■  poor- 


te  up  sweeping  changes,  n 
V  theory  as  in  our  Poor-1 
ight  be  done Things  ai 


bad  downhere, 
that  giving  of  money  only  makes  them  worse. 
I  am  beginning  seriously  to  believe  that  all  bodily  aid 
to  the  poor  is  a  mistake,  and  that  the  real  thing  is  to 
let  things  work  themselves  straight;  whereas  by  giving 
alms  yoa  keep  them  permanently  crooked.  Build 
school-houses,  pay  teachers,  give  prizes,  frame  work- 
men's clubs,  help  them  to  help  themselves,  lend  them 
your  brains;  but  give  them  no  money  except  what 
you  sink  in  such  undertakings  as  these The 


o  bring  Ihe  Poor-Law  back  to  the  spint  of 

in,  to  organise  a  sufficiently  elastic  labour 

t,  without  which  no  out-door  relief  can  be  giveii. 


Miiic  the  few  alterations  which  altered  times  demand, 

i  impose  every  possil ' 

lerolenee.  Univeraa. 
on  these  principles  for 
extirpate  pauperism." 

Like  Mr.  Fawcett  and  others  of  the  same 
school,  Mr.  Denison,  the  more  experience 
that  he  gained,  only  became  the  more  firmly 
set  against  the  system  of  out-door  relief.  The 
East-end  guardians,  in  order  to  keep  down 
the  number  of  inmates  in  the  workhouses 
and  so  reduce  the  expenditure,  had  resorted 
to  giving  small  doles  in  cases  where  the  only 
true  policy  was  to  enforce  residence  in  the 
house,  and  this  plan,  he  declares,  was  simply 
"  like  taking  the  lock  off  the  door."  They 
had  no  means  of  discriminating  applicants; 
and  of  course  the  demands  became  more  and 
more  nutnerous  and  pressing.  As  in  Le  Sage's 
story,  in  their  desire  for  power,  they  let  loose 
a  spirit  which  they  could  not  conjure  back  and 
again  imprison.  Oi^  of  Mr.  Denison's  great 
ideas,  from  which  he  almost  hoped  more 
than  from  aught  else,  was  the  bringing  of  the 
various  labour-rairkets  of-  the  country  e/i 
rapport  with  each  other,  so  that,  when  trade 
was  depressed  at  one  point  from  local  causes, 
the  labourers  might  be  easily  transported  to 
other  places,  where  the  depressing  causes 
were  not  operative — points  which  have  since 
then  received  much  consideration  and  par- 
tial practical  application. . 

The  desire  to  test  these  opinions  by  more 
extensive  observation  led  Mr.  Denison  to 
visit  France  and  Scotland  to  examine  into 
their  respective  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
poor.  ITie  result  of  careful  and  lengthened 
inquiry  was  a  conviction  that  a  body*  of 
volunteer,  workers  under  official  sanction  and 
control,  was  the  most  efficient  system.  He 
advocated  the  establishment  of  a  plan  by 
which  there  might  be  secured  official  super- 
intendence,  audit,    and   administration   for 
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the  funds  stt^lted  b^  voluntaiy  charity,  and 
in  great  measuie  duCdbuted  b^  volunteer 
visitors.  He  fanded  that  this  jAxa  conbined 
the  zeal  of  voluntaiyism  with  the  order  and 
steadfastness  of  establishment.  Clearly,  he 
had  been  much  influenced  by  the  effort  which 
Dr.  Chalmeis  had  made  in  Glasgow  to 
secure  some  system '  by  which  he  might  get 
lid  of  rates  and  yet  take-  advantage  of  the 
parochial  machineiy.  "  If  it  could  be  con- 
trived to  set  up — say  in  each  Poor-Law  divi- 
sion of  London — a  charity  board  which  should 
have  the  absolute  contrt^  of  all  the  elee- 
mosynary resources  of  the  district,  some 
vigoroiis  effort  might  perhaps  be  made  to 
utilise  or  ta  export  (not  necessarily  beyond 
seas)  some  sensible  portion  of  the  semi- 
pauper  class.  Some  such  organisation  as 
this  seems  to  me  an  absolutely  mdispensable 
preliminary  to  any  effectual  dealing  with  the 
existing  distress." 

But,  as  has  been-already  hinted,  he  had  no 
great  hope  of  emigration  ;  and,  indeed,  never 
allowed  himself  to  look  to  it  as  a  genuine 
escape  from  the  difticulty  at  all.  His  opinions 
on  this  point  are  expressed  over  and  over 
again  wiUi  peculiar  emphasis.  He  speaks  of 
the  views  of  Mr.  Jenkins  and  others  as  the 
purest  sentimentiism,  and  produces  figures 
that,  as  he  'believes,  substantiate  his  asser- 
tions. Perhaps  bis  judgment  on  this  matter 
is  gathered  up  into  smaller  space  in  this 
passage  than  anj^here  else : — 

■'While  I  should  olwayt  eneoarage  a  woilring-man 
posucBscd  of  the  meaoi  and  iticlmalion  to  emigrate, 
as  Ihc  surest  method  of  raising  himself  id  the  social 
scale,  I  have  bal  little  hopes  of  general  good  to  the 
tnotber-countiy  from  llie  proceeding,  because  those 
wbovould  be  most  benefiled  by  moving  are  just  those 
who  cannot  possibly  be  moved  with  any  other  pros- 
pect than  that  of  slaivalion  beyond  seas,  instead  of 
blaivalion  at  home ;  an  advantage  which  it  would  cost 
the  country  millions  to  confer  on  them,  and  for  which 
the  conferees  would  not  feci  much  gratitude.  ...  I 
think  most  ameliomtion  in  the  labourer's  condition  is 
to  be  looked  for  from  greater  mutual  interpenelration 
of  the  various  labour-markets  within  the  country 
ilselr,  and  freer  interchange  of  the  laboiners.  The 
fluctuations  in  the  value  of  labour  in  >  given  district 
would  thus  be  reduced,  and  the  labourer  spared  those 
periods  of  stagnation,  during  which  tits  statidard  of 
necessaries  becomes  lowered,  ond  after  which  mucli 
time  is  lost  in  regaining  the  position  from  which  he 
had  fellen.  This  reduction  of  the  whole  country  into 
one  open  unlenced  labour-market  would  tie  of  little 
use  unless  the  labourer  could  be  made  more  Tetaalile 
than  he  is  at  present.  But  this  is  jost  what  a  really 
soimd  education  ought  to  make  him — less  the  creature 
of  bibit,  lets  the  slaTC  <rf' place  and  circumstance." 

In  one  place,  as  if  moved  to  reactionary 
utterance,  he  declares  : — "  I  have  come  to 
the  conchision  that  it  wilt  be  well  to  help  all 
our  best  workmen  to  getaway,  in  order  that 
Dives  may  be  left  alone  face  to  lace  with 


Laatius,  and  nuty  get  some  of  tlw  sores  on 
to  hia  own  bloated  carcass."  This,  l»wev«r, 
is  but  the  utterance  of  a  momeiuaif  feeling ; 
his  work  proves  that  hia  &tth  in  education 
and  Christianity  lifted  him  genecally  above 
the  level  of  reflections  like  these. 

His  great  object' in  education  had  thai  two 
sides.  First  he  sought  by  it  to  render  the 
workman  a  more  movable  commodity — to 
m^ce  him,  in  tact,  once  for  all  ahve  to  the 
imperative  laws  of  political  economy,  so  that 
he  would  no  longer  regard  hianGetf  as  iate- 
fnlly  fixed  to  one  spot  as  at  present ;  and, 
next,  to  make  him  mcHe  consdooE  of  his  real 
dignity  as  a  moral  and  religious  creature. 
Systematic  rehgious  and  Bible  instruction,  by 
whatever  means  it  might  be  comaiunicated, 
was  thus  declared  necessary  \  it  being  assumed 
that  this  would  react  in  ways  that  would  make 
the  subject  of  it  all  the  bettera  dtisen — more 
able  and  more  inchni^l  to  help  his  fellows. 
Education  of  this  Idnd  once  obtained  for  the 
semi-panpet^sed  classes,  they  would  soon 
become  the  most  effective  mlssionahes  and 
helpers  to  each  other. 

The  divided  state  of  opinion  in  this  country 
as  to  the  propriety  of  state  secular  education 
makes  it  very  difhcult  to  speak  with  dedsioo, 
without  seemmg  to  do  something  Like  injus- 
tice to  opinions  that  are  entitled  to  the  utmost 
respect.  But  Edward  Dentson's  views  on 
this  subject  are  the  more  worthy  of  being 
staled,  inasmuch  as  it  was  his  practical  ex- 
perience that  compelled  him  to  adopt  them, 

"  One  great  change  of  opinion,"he  says,  "I  owe 
to  Switzetland — at  leaat,  I  have  nearly  nude  tip  my 
mind  on  the  subject.  Two  tnontlis  ago  I  was  an 
enemy  of  the  conscience  clause  ;  not  that  T  wished  to 
make  Dissenters  forcibly  into  Chnrdimen,  but  I 
thought  making  religion  an  open  question  in  a  school 
would  discredit  it,  and  prevent  the  teaching  cifectnally, 
not  of  one  cre«d,  but  of  any  at  all.  Now  eve^  com- 
mune in  Snitzerland  is  bound  to  maintain  a  kcuLv 
scIxmJ  in  which  Protestants  and  Catbohcs  are  tau£ht 
together,  each  getting  their  religious  insIrucHoa  from 
their  respective  paste"      '' 

IdDUL . 

off  in  their  communion.  Of  course,  its  result  even 
here,  where  (he  system  has  lang  been  at  work,  cannot 
l>e  settled  off-hand,  and  I  shall  inquire  farther ;  but 
the  only  priest  I  have  spoken  to  seems  to  have  do 
objection  to  the  '  godless  '  school." 

His  work  in  the  East-end  only  served  to 
confirm  him  in  this  opinion. 

<*  The  general  effect  on  me  of  my  present  ex- 
perience," he  writes  to  a  fiicnd  during  his  stay  in 
niilpot  Street,  "  is  ■  caavictian  of  the  oomplete  ia- 
adequacy  of,  and  even  evil  of,  the  present  system  of 
volonlaryism,  a*  rood)  on  account  of  the  badness  of 
the  leaching  ....  as  from  its  actual  want  of  excenL 
I  comfort  myself  with  the  confident  hope  that  we  are 
even  at  the  threshold  of  State  secular  cducattoo. 
Elementary  mental  training  is  but  r* -''"■;  the  jai: 
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againtf  tbs  jar  that  yiM  don't  know 
»Iuit  may  eet  into  it,  unlos  jnni  are  allowed  also  '  ~ 
fi)  and  Mlder  it  up.    People  niiijt  have  a  veiy  que 
MtkM  aThmnan  natare  wno  fancy  that  a  mind  whii 
kn  been  tniffat  to  think  wUl  be  a  less  fit  receptacle 
gf  Divine  Tiulh  than  one  which  is  inc^able  of  think- 
ing.   I  aa  inclined  to  laywith  the  Roman  Emperor, 
vhcn  he  -was  told  the  Chnstians  were  aboat  to  destroy 
1  Icmpk,  '  Let  the  gods  defend  themselves.'     t  '    ' 
it  a  bla^hcmy  even  to  think  tliat  God's  Imth 
soBer  by  the  extension  of  man's  tnith." 

While  he  was  in  the  midst  of  all  these  ex- 
penments  and  mqniries,  he  was  urged  by  his 
friends,  especially  his  tude,  the  Speaker  of 
tbc  House  of  Coinraons,  to  stand  for  the  re- 
present^iMi  of  Newark  in  Parliament 
cognising  that  his  actual  residence  in  the 
East-end  could  not  be  other  than  temporary, 
and  that  a  place  in  Pailianieiit  might  ^rcaUy 
aid  him  in  carrying  out  schemes  to  whit:h  he 
ttad  given  his  heart,  he  consented  to  do 
and  was  returned.  Although  a  man  of  quick 
ktellect,  and,  ficDin  all  that  appears,  a 
my  ready  apefiker,  fae  scarcely  made  the 
figuic  in  Farliament  that  might  have  been 
The  truth  is,  his  mind  was  not 
potiticaL  He  qiproot^d  every  political 
qnestion  diiectty  Erom  the  social  side ;  and, 
however  nmdi  men  of  his  cast  may  be  needed 
to  temper  the  pcditieal  atoiosphere,  they  can 
neither  be  ioterested  in  party  dodges,  nor 
be  got  to  run  smoothly  in  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary parliamentary  grooves,  even  although  it 
shonld  be  demonstrated  that  "submissions  " 
of  this  sort  would  finally  win  the  influence 
that  would  at  length  make  their  "ideas" 
triumphant.  The  habit  of  regarding  them- 
seJves  as  being  called  on  to  act  directly,  in 
some  form  or  other,  on  human  misery,  dis- 
i]iia]ifies  them  for  the  balance  and  calciiiation 
and  suspense  of  peitenal  impulse  which  is  so 
essential  to  successful  political  action.  They 
dislike  indirect  or  roundabout  ways  even  to 
open  up  avenues  of  influence.  They  find 
litde  or  no  joy  in  the  refinements  and  the 
fiiuue  of  debate.  They  are  impatient  of  that 
kind  of  subterfuge  which  forms  so  large  an 
clement  in  the  political  mind,  and  wt)ich 
leads  some  men,  even  of  the  highest  type,  to 
make  feint  to  put  conscience  somewhat  in 
the  background,  even  when  they  have  no 
interests  save  those  of  conscience.  'Mr. 
Denison  was  not  a  man  of  one  idea ;  but  he 
was  too  strictly  a  philanthropist  to  be  a 
great  politician  in  the  ordinary  sense.  The 
following  is  a  characteristic  utterance,  and 
may  be  very  fitly  quoted  in  this  connection  : 
"The  problems  of  the  time  are  social,  and 
to  socul  problems  must  the  mind  of  the 
Legislature  be  bent  for  some  time  to  come. 
We  arc  feeling  the  sort  of  discomfort  which 


may  afflict  the  crab  whose  shell  has  got  too 
tight  for  him,  and  which  he  is  about  to  split 
and  cast  off  preparatory  to  clothing  himstif 
with  a  new  one." 

Mr.  Denison  made  but  one  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  it  could  hardly  be 
called  a  great  one,  though  it  very  well  ex- 
pressed his  character.  It  was  on  pauperism. 
The  gist,  of  it  was  that  relief  to  the  able- 
bodied  should  be  confined  to  the  workhouse ; 
that  the  able-bodied  should  be  sharply  dis- 
tinguished from  the  sick  and  infirm,  and 
lodged  in  a  different  part  of  the  building; 
and  that  vagrancy  had  been  far  too  leniently 
dealt  with,  and  ought  to  be  treated,  as  the 
Vagiant  Act  meant  it  should  be  treated,  "  as 
a  crime  of  a  very  bad  description." 

That  Mr.  Denison  was  a  far-sighted,  inde- 
pendent thinker,  many  pages  of  the  volume 
from  which  we  luive  mainly  drawn  our  mate- 
rials,* and  in  which  Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton 
has  raised  a  worthy  memorial  to  his  Mend, 
amply  suffice  to  prove.  His  sympathies  never 
overbore  his  intellect.  He  did  not  shake 
hands  and  bid  Adam  Smith  good-bye  when 
he  went  to  do  good  in  the  Commercial  Road. 
He  was  an  economist,  not  in  ^ite  of  his 
being  a  philanthropist,  but  because  of  it. 
This,  however,  only  made  the  more  difficult 
for  him  the  problems  he  sought  to  solve.  An 
economic  basis  was  necessary,  and  this  ren- 
dered it  impossible  that  he  should  rest  satisfied 
with  temporary  resources,  or  easy  make-believe 
expedients.  And  he  was  as  far  from  any  mor- 
bid narrowness  as  he  was  earnest  in  his  own 
special  line  of  worit.  He  loved  innocent  amuse- 
ments, enjoyed  an  evening  at  the  theatre, 
or  the  reading  of  a  work  of  light  literature. 
Here  and  there  we  come  on  glimpses  of  rare 
insight  into  matters  that  might  be  conceived 
to  lie  outside  his  range.  He  saw  dearly  in 
1867  that  the  condition  of  France  was  such 
— her  finvolity  so  patent,  her  vanity  so  irra- 
tional and  inordinate,  and  so  fed  by  the 
"  paternal  government"  of  Napoleon — whom  ■ 
he  described  as  a  "crowned  impersonation 
of  all  the  basest  elements  of  society"' — that 
no  way  was  open  to  the  Emperor  but  to 
seek  escape  from  difficulties  by  the  path- 
way of  war,  and  that  defeat  for  France  was 
inevitable.  "I  am  sure  they  will  fight — 
am  ready  to  lay  any  amount  on  the  war, 
and  on  ultimate  (ierman  success."  And 
later  he  writes  : — 

"  There  may  be  the  appearance  of  pedantry  in 
carrying  back  to  Ransieau  the  reader  who  is  desiroas 
simply  of  inspcctiDg  the  method  of  dealing  vnth  the 
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destitute  adofited  by  the  French  Government  of  (iv 
day  ;  but  we  aic  persuaded  thai  no  less  coroprehea' 
aive  a  survey  would  bring  within  ihc  field  of  vision 
all  the  elements  of  the  picture.  Rousseau  was  the 
creator  of  the  Revolution,  ^nd  the  true  sons  of  "Sg 
have  always  in  every  gtnerat  ion  laboured  to  give  effect 
to  the  ideal  communisni  wliii'li  is  the  beginning,  the 
middle,  and  the  end  of  Rousseau's  earlier  woilts." 

And  scarce  anything  could  better  exhibit 
hiscombined  shrewdness,  breadth  of  liberality, 
and  practical  judgment,  than  this-; — 

"  I  didn't  read  Seeliohm'a  'Oiford  Rerormers,'  but 
I  am  sure  I  should  sympnlliise  n-ith  his  views  of 
Erasmus.  Erasmus  vas  a  trimmer,  and  I  have  a 
natural  affinity  to  trimmcis.  At  (he  same  time  fioude 
is  quite  right — no  trimmer  ever  did  auy  great  work  in 
the  wurld.  A  good  screaming  bl;;otwilh  his  sling  and 
bis  stone  will  always  floor  the-  greatest  giants  of 
rcason,iarnied  with  all  the  newest  devices  of  contro- 
versy, hook  at  Chitlingwoith — Tulloch's  notice  of 
him  in  the  Itlarch  ConlcmporoFy :  look  at  Defoe  in 
his  last  il^ectator;  but  in  fact  cveiy  generation  sup- 
plies a  i>lcnliful  crop  of  illustrations." 

j  His  grasp  of  principles  is  clear,  while 
he  holds  facts  fast,  as  is  proved  by  the  three 
masterly  letters  on  pauperism  addressed  to 
the  editor  of  the  £ast  London  Obso-ver ; 
and  his  opinion  on  "  Ecce  Homo "  attests 
his  fine  critical  sagacity,  no  less  than  his 
remarks  on  some  newspaper  writing  prove 
his  force  of  character  and  fearlessness. 

A  great  work  clearly  was  before  such  a  man  , 
in  these  daysj  and  he  had  giten  ample  evi- 


dence of  his  power  to  do  it  worthily. 
he  had  never  completely  got  over  tl^t  earl^ 
overstraining,  and  was  sometimes  threatened  , 
with  renewed  attacks  of  congestion  of  the  < 
lungs.  In  the  autumn  of  1869  his  friends  j 
were  concerned  by  a  recurrence  of  alarming  ' 
symptoms;  and  the  alternative  of  a  winter  | 
at  Cannes,  or  a  voyage  in  a  saihng-ship  t 
the  Antipodes,  was  offered  to  him.  With  1 
the  restless  desire  to  pursue  the  purpose  of 
his  life,  into  which  naturally  colonisation  and 
emigration  largely  entered,  he  preferred  the  I 
Melbourne  voyage  to  the  tamer  existence  of  1 
a  French  invalid  town,  and  left  England  in 
October,  never  to  return.  The  alternation  | 
of  weather  and  the  diet  of  a  sailing-ship  were  1 
unfavourable  to  his  state  of  health.  Instead  | 
of  improving,  he  became  gradually  worse,  i 
and  during  the  last  weeks  of  this  fatal  voy-  , 
age  he  was  nearly  confined  to  his  cabin.  On  1 
January  a6,  1870,  within  a  fortnight  of  the  I 
time  he  landed,  Edward  Denison  died  at 
Melbourne,  in  his  thirtietk  year.  And, 
taking  into  consideration  his  great  talents, 
his  beautiful  character,  his  steady  affection,  his 
capacity  of  self  denial,  and  his  unwearied  de- 
votion in  the  cause  he  had  taken  up,  we  may 
well  say,  with  the  editor  of  his  Letters  \ — 

"Tby  l«af  h»  pen&bediD  Cbe  rnsB, 

And,  whilE  ivc  bmihe  bmcilli  ths  ikd. 
1-hc  world  which  jrpdLl.  nrhit  ii  doBS.' 
li  cold  to  ill  thiL  nfigbi  hive  been." 

b.  ORUK. 


THY  KINGDOM   COME. 

'T'HY  kingdom  come.    Great  need  I  have,  Thou  knowest. 

Good  Lord,  that  Thy  strong  kingdom  come  to  me; 
Lest  I  should  sink  still' nearer  to  the  lowest, 
And  lose  the  few  faint  stars  that  now  I  see. 

My  kingdom.  Lord, — its  glory  is  departed, 

Its  palaces  are  low.  its  skies  are  grey ; 
And  I  have  lost  my  way — lun  listless-hearted. 

"  Thy  kingdom  come  "  is  all  that  I  can  say. 

Thy  kingdom,  in  its  purity  and  beauty — 

Free-blowing  airs  of  heaven — come  to  me  I 
"  Nay,  thou  shall  rather  seek  it  in  thy  Duty, 

'Mid  the  dull  waters  of  life's  restless  sea  1 " 
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By  the  author  of  "Fsiends  in  Council." 


THE  great  labour  of  life,  that  which  tends 
more  to  exhaust  men  than  anything  else, 
is  deciding.  There  are  people  who  will  suffer 
any  other  pain  readily,  but  shrink  from  the 
pain  of  coming  to  a  decision.  Now  this  is 
supposed  to  be  wholly  an  evil  and  disadvan- 
lajifous  thing  for  the  world;  but,  like  most 
oiher  tendencies  of  the  human  mind,  it  is  a 
very  beneficent  arrangement.  There  would 
be  no  stability  in  the  world  if  the  making  of 
decisions  were  not  a  very  difficult  thing. 
What  was  decided  yesterday  would  be  upset 
to-day ;  and  there  would  be  no  long  and  ^ir 
experience  of  anything.  Whereas,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  human  affairs,  even  if  a  great 
evil  exists,  and  many  people  have  recognised 
this  evil,  it  requires  an  immense  amount  of 
decision  and  decisiveness  before  the  evil  can 
be  uprooted.  This  brings  into  play  many 
high  qualities  of  human  natture,  such  as  long- 
suffering,  patience  with  opponents,  and  the  ex- 
haustion of  reasoning  powers  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  evil  which  is  sought  to  be  destroyed. 

I  have  added  the  word  decisiveness  to  that 
of  decision.  It  implies  a  continuance  of  de- 
cision. One  of  the  reasons  why  responsibility 
is  avoided,  is  because  responsibility  requires 
I  decisiveness  as  well  as  decision.  If  a  man 
has  resolved  to  take  hisjust  responsibility  in 
any  matter,  he  must  continue  to  show  deci- 
siveness ;  and  it  is  comparatively  easy  for  him 
to  come  to  the  one  dedsion  to  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it. 

It  is  supposed  that  decision  has  become 
much  more  difficult  as  civilisation  has  ad- 
vanced. There  is  some  truth  in  this,  but  not 
so  much  as  is  imagined.  It  will  be  found,  I 
think,  upon  observation,  that  to  decide  is  an 
inherent  difficulty  in  the  human  mind  ;  and 
both  amongst  savages,  and  young  children, 
it  may  be  observed  that  there  is  a  normal 
amount  of  suffering  in  coming  to  any  decision, 
upon  any  matter,  however  serious  or  trifling. 


FaToniitisiD  is  often  nothing  more  than  an 
exercise  of  faith.  The  favourite  does  not 
exhibit  the  qualities  or  character  which  we 
especially  approve  of;  but,  somehow  or  other, 
be  calls  out  our  faith,  and  makes  us  believe 
that  there  is  latent  in  him  the  nature  which 
we  should  most  admiic.  And  we  are  rather 
proud  of  our  supposed  discovery,  and  of  the 
I  vigom  of  our  faiUi. 


In  studying  the  sayings  or  the  writings  of 
remarkable  men,  one  of  the  principal  things 
to  observe  is  their  repetition  of  the  same  idea. 
There  is  often  an  impatience  of  this  repetition. 
"  How  often  he  says  the  same  thing  "  is  the 
exclamation  of  uuthoughtful  people,  whereas 
what  he  repeats  is  what  is  best  worth  noting. 
It  is  not  a  notion  taken  up  at  first  from  fanci- 
fulness,  or  the  love  of  novelty ;  but  it  is  what 
experience,  as  interpreted  by  his  nature,  has 
engrained  upon  him.  If  he  is  worth  studying 
at  all,  he  is  chiefly  worth  studying  in  oider  to 
ascertain  what  he  eantinues  to  think.  How 
valuable  are  the  repetitions  of  the  same  idea 
which  are  to  be  found  in  such  a  writer  as 
Goethe! 

There  is  so  vast  an  effluence  of  thought 
and  observation  in  Shakespeare's  works  that 
it  is  difiicult  to  infer  with  any  certainty  fi^om 
his  repetitions  what  were  his  continuous  ideas 
and  impressions.  Ifonemay  venture  to  have 
an  opinion  in  this  matter,  I  would  say  that 
tolerance  is  one  of  the  principal  ideas  ex- 
pressed by  Shakespeare  in  a  thousand  forms. 
I  cannot  imagine  a  man  remaining  intolerant, 
or  even  censorious,  who  had  thoroughly 
studied,  and  so  become  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of,  his  Shakespeare. 


They  talk  about  happiness  being  meted 
out  to  men  in  equal  portions !  But  think  of 
the  difference  between  the  man  who  has  the 
gift  of  always  hearing  pleasant  things  said 
about  himself  behind  his  back,  and  the  man 
who  has  the  disease  of  always  listening  to 
ill-natured  things  said  about  himself  in  his 
absence.  In  neither  case  do  I  mean  that 
these  are  real  utterances  ;  but,  by  the  aid  of 
fancy,  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  ourselves 
that  has  never  been  spoken  by  mortal  tongue. 


If  imagination,  by  some  divine  addition  to 
its  power,  could  do  the  work  of  experience, 
the  whole  world  would  be  at  on*  revivified. 
For  instance,  no  one,  who  has  not  had  large 
experience,  seems  to  be  able  to  conceive  or  ' 
appreciate  the  enormous  amount  of  misery  in 
the  world.  The  young  read  about  the  sad 
lives  of  great  men  ;  but,  somehow  or  other, 
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they  fancy  that  these  lives  represent  the  past 
— that  ihere  is  nothing,  quite  analogous  to 
them  in  the  present  day.  Whereas  t^  world 
is  full  of  misery  at  all  times  j  and  perhaps  the 
amount  of  it  is  nearly  a  constant  quantity, 
or  varies  only  according  to  the  number  of 
people  on  the  earth,  in  all  ages.  If  the  fact 
of  this  large  extent  of  suffering  and  misfortune 
were  fully  reci^nised  by  all  of  us,  each  one 
would  feel  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  add 
to  it  by  his  own  doings,  and  the  social  rela- 
tions would  inevitably  become  more  tender 
and  forbearing.  It  is,  therefore,  a  great  mis- 
take to  omit  initiating  the  yotmg  into  this 
great  mysteiy  of  evil  and  suffering.  Instead 
of  keeping  them  awE^  from  the  observation 
and  the  knowledge  of  st:ffering  of  all  kinds, 
tiiey  should  be  taught  to  observe  it,  and,  if 
possible,  to  comprehend  it;  for  there  is  not 
any  knowledge  which  may  be  turned  into  so 
much  usefulness  for  their  fellows,  and  so  much 
improvement  of  their  own'  characters.  The 
greatest  men  that  have  ever  lived  have  been 
those  in  whom  the  sentiment  of  pity  for  dieir 
fellow-men  has  been  most  developed.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  brutes  is  the  unconsciousness  of, 
or  indifference  to,  all  suffering  but  that  which 
touches  themselves. 


There  is  nothing  which  requires  more  gene- 
rosity, and  in  which  men  arc  often  less  gene- 
rous, than  in  pronouncing  upon  the  conduct 
of  their  agenU,  when  these  have  to  settie 
some  difficult  matter  without  reference  to 
their  employers.  For,  consider  the  pro- 
blem which  the  agent  has  to  solve.  He 
has  to  consider  not  only  what  is  right  in 
itself  to  be  s^d  or  done,  but  he  has  to  con- 
sider what  another  man,  his  chief,  will  con- 
sider to  be  right.  And  this  complicates  the 
problem  amazingly.  Moreover,  he  has  gene- 
rally to  speak,  or  to  act,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  for  if  there  were  time  he  would  but 
too  readily  seek  to  have  the  instructions  of 
his  chief  The  greatest  forbearance  should 
be  shown  to  any  one  who  is  obliged  to  take 
responsibility  of  such  a  difliailt  character 
upon  him,  when  afterwards  comment  has  to 
be  made  upon  the  course  that  he  has  fearfully 
resolved  to  pursue. 

RcspWisibility  is  one  of  the  heaviest  bur- 
dens laid  upon  mankind,  and  the  weight  is 
often  more  uian  doubled  when  responsibility 
has  to  be  taken  on  behalf  of  another — a  tiiird 
party  being  thus  introduced ;  for  there  are 
not  only  the   responsibilities  affecting  the 


persons  concerned  in  the  decision  and  the 

decider  himself,  but  also  those  affecting  the 
chief  for  whom  this  vicarious  responsibiUty 
is  undertaken. 

The  responsibility  in  question  is  of  the 
most  general  character,  and  is  often  put  not 
merely  on  official  persons,  and  on  men  in 
command  in  distant  regions,  but  upon  the 
humblest  domestic  servants ;  and  most  per- 
sons in  the  course  of  their  lives  have 
opportunities  of  showing  a  generous  forbear- 
ance in  disapproving,  or  a  just  heartiness  in 
approving  of  decisions  taade  for  them  by 
representatives. 


It  will  always  be  a  nice  and  difficult  ques- 
tion to  decide  who  are  the  most  disagreeable 
people  to  live  with.  Our  first  thoughts,  in 
framing  an  answer  to  this  question,  will  be 
directed  to  the  more  ugly  and  venomous 
passions — such  as  hatred,  envy,  jealousy,  and 
the  like.  It  wilt  probably  be  found,  how- 
ever, that  those  qualities  vrfiich  come  under 
the  head  of  foibles  rather  than  of  vices, 
renderpeople  most  intolerable  as  companions 
and  coadjutors.  For  example,  it  may  be 
observed  that  those  persons  have  a  more 
worn,  jaded,  and  dispirited  look  than  any 
others,  who  have  to  live  with  people' who 
make  difficulties  on  erery  occasion,  great  or 
small.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  bow  this 
practice  of  making  difficulties  grows  into  a 
confirmed  habit  of  mind,  and  ^rtiat  disheart- 
enment  it  occasions.  The  savour  of  life  ic 
taken  out  of  it  when  you  know  diat  nothing 
you  propose,  or  do,  or  suggest — hope  for  or 
endeavour — will  meet  with  anjr  response  but 
an  enumeration  of  the  difficulties  that  will  lie 
in  the  path  you  wish  to  travel.  The  diffi- 
culty-monger is  to  be  met  with  not  only  is 
domestic  and  social  life,  but  also  in  business. 
It  not  unirequently  occurs  in  business  rela- 
tions that  the  chief  will  never  by  any  chance 
receive,  without  many  objections  and  much 
bringing  forward  of  possible  difficulties,  any- 
thing that  is  brought  to  him  by  his  subonU- 
nates.  They  at  last  cease  to  take  pains, 
knowing  that  no  amount  of  pains  will  prevent 
their  work  being  dealt  with  in  a  spirit  of 
ingcmous  objcctivcncss.  At  last  they  say  to 
themselves,  "  The  better  the  thing  we  pre- 
sent, the  more  opportunity  he  will  have  for 
developing  his  unpleasant  talent  of  objective- 
ncss  and  his  imaginative  power  of  inventing 
difficulties." 
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It  is  a  curious  reSection  to  make,  bat 
probably  a  just  one,  that  scandal  flourishes 
all  the  more  because  scaudat-mongers  receive 
no  gain  from  their  proceedings.  Many  other 
crimct  are  attended  by  perscmal  gain ;  and 
what  is  gained  often  furnishes  the  means  of 
detection  and  of  punisbeocnt.  If,  by  a  mer- 
ciful provision  of  nature,  it  was  a/ranged  that 
a  portion  of  tiie  character  taken  away  by 
scandal  should  attach  itself  to  those  who 
invent  or  propagate  the  scandal,  the  world, 
like  the  birds  in  the  fable,  would  be  very 
ready  to  fly  upon  the  scandal-mongers  and 
r  <!eprive  those  daws  of  the  plumes  thus  gained. 

I  But  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  these  lovers 
and  propagators  of  scandal  do  not  gain  the 
smallest  shred  of  honour  or   reputation  by 

II  their  scandal-mongering,  and  consequently 
I  diey  feel  much  less  shame  and  meet  with 
li  much  less  reproof,  as  their  evil  sayings  are 
,.. attended  by  no  personal  advantage.  It  is 
I  only  very  nice  and  sensitive  consciences  that 

enable  their  owners  to  sufi"er  remorse  when 
||  they  have  heedlessly  invented  or  furthered 
,;  scandaL 


I      It  is  very  curious  to  observe  the  way  in 

which  anger  is  wont  to  make  use  of  the 

'   piiual.      No  sooner  is  any  man  injured,  or 

thinks  himself  injured,  by  some  one  person 

belonging  to  a  body,  than  the  injured  man 

■j  attaches  the  blame  to  the  whole  of  the  body, 

'  He  is  injured,  we  will  admit,  by  one  person 

belonging  to  a  family,  or  a  government, 

any  section  of  mankind.     Forthwith  he  g 

about  saying,  "  TAey  are  abominable  people  ;" 

I   "  TJuy  used  me  shamefully.''    This  practice 

^,  seems  at   first  sight  only   ludicrous,   but   it 

!'  often  leads  to  most   serious   consequences. 

\]  The  injured  man  puts  himself  into  an  attitude 

of  hostility  to  the  whole  body.     They  hear  of 

'    it,  and  are  prompt  to  tal^  up  the  quarrel ; 

■    and  so,  in  the  end,  he  really  has  to  contend 

'■  against  the    injustice,  if  it  be  injustice,  not 

I  only  of  one  man,  but  of  many   men;  and 

■  thereby  has  not  furthered  his  cause. 


Rules  are  the  inventions  and  the  safeguards 
of  mediocrity. 


Strength  of  resolve  is  often  the  result  of 
poverty  of  imagination,  or  rather  perhaps  of 
fixedness  of  imagination.  A  man  allows 
himself  to  dwell  upon  one  train  of  thought, 
to  magnify  the  merits  of  the  advantages  of  a 
certain  course ;  and  he  insists  upon  keeping 
nind  closed  against  all  otiier  ccHiteading 
trains  of  thought  Hence  he  appears  to  be 
very  firm ;  but  the  firmness  is  tiiat  of  Mind 
favouritism,  like  that  of  the  ape-mother  in 
the  fable,  who  at  a  moment  of  danger,  instead 
of  letting  all  her  little  ones  climb  up  her 
back,  seized  one  favourite  ape-child,  and, 
running  straight  on,  intent  alone  on  that  one's 
preservation,  dashed  hccself  and  the  child 
[gainst  the  walL 


It  is  not  a  subtle  concdt,  but  is  consistent 
with  observed  fact,  that  men  who  are  prone 
to  praise  and  commend  others  are  mostly 
men  of  a  melancholy  character.  At  any- 
rate,  they  are  men  who  take  a  very  high 
view  of  tlie  difficulties  and  troubles  of  life. 
Hence  they  think  much  of  small  successes. 
Considering  the  faultiness  of  education,  the 
strength  of  passion,  the  hardness  of  the 
world,  the  difGculty  of  making  any  impres- 
sion upon  it,  and  the  many  embarrassments 
which  beset  a  man's  [»ogress  in  life,  persons 
of  the  character  I  have  described  are  rather 
surprised  at  anybody's  behaving  well,  or 
doing  anything .  rightly.  Tliat  laudation 
which,  when  uttered  by  other  men,  is  merely 
praise  of  an  ordinary  kind,  is,  when  uttered 
by  these  men,  a  large  appreciation  of  trials 
and  difficulties  overcome — perhaps  an  ex- 
aggerated appreciation,  by  reason  of  an 
excess  in  the  sad  and  desponding  view  they 
take  of  human  life. 

Following  up  somewhat  of  the  same  train 
of  thought,  we  may  observe  that  the  censure 
which  men  pronounce  upon  the  conduct  of 
others  is-  mostly  a  censure  proceeding  from 
lofty  expectations.  The  young  especially 
abound  in  censure  of  this  kind.  They  blame 
severely,  because  they  look  forward  so  hope- 
fully both  for  themselves  and  others  ;  and 
have  as  yet  so  little  apprehension  of  the 
trials,  stniggles,  and  difficulties  in  this  con- 
fused and  troubled  world. 


.y  Google 
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A   PSALM    OF    LIFE 

AFTER  PSALM  CVH. 


GATHER'D  out  of  eveiy  region. 
North  and  south,  and  cast  and  west, 
Came  the  nations  up  like  legion, 

Looking  for  the  land  of  rest : 
Wand'ring  through  the  world  and  weary, 

In  the  wilderness  astray, 
Hungry,  thirsty,  sad  and  dreaiy, 

Fainting  in  their  souls  away : — 
So  they  crifed  in  their  trouble 

To  the  Lord  to  save  and  bless, 
And  He  heard  them,  and  redecm'd  theni 

Out  of  all  their  sore  distress ; 
Comfortably  spake  He  to  them, 

Made  their  souls  in  sorrow  melt, 
Then  up  from  the  desert  led  them 

To  the  City  where  He  dwelt : — 
O  thai  men  mould  for  His  goodness 

Praise  the  Lord  divinely  fair  I 
And  ike  wonders  that  He  doeth 

To  the  wand'ring  world  declare .'  ' 

There  the  empty  soul  He  nourish'd, 

Fill'd  the  hungry  soul  with  food. 
Till  their  pride  within  them  flourish'd. 

More  than  for  their  peace  was  good ; 
U^tly  they  His  words  regarded, 

And  forgat  the  Hand  that  gave, 
Till  Ha  brought  them  down  in  sorrow. 

None  to  help,  and  none  to  save : — 
So  they  criid  in  their  trouble 

To  the  Lord  to  save  and  bless. 
And  He  heard  them,  and  redeem'd  them 

Out  of  all  their  sore  distress  ; 
For  He  brought  them  forth  from  darkness 

Where  they  might  His  goodness  see. 
Drew  them  out  of  Death's  deep  shadow. 

Brake  their  bonds,  and  setthem  free  ; — 
O  that  men  would  for  His  goodness 

Praise  the  Lord  divinely  fair '. 
And  the  -wonders  that  He  doeth 

To  the  wond'ring  world  declare! 
Thus  He  sooth'd  them ;— yet  from  thence  is 

For  them  only  brief  reprieve  ; 
Foolish  men  for  their  offences 

Grievfed  more  than  God  would  grieve ; 
Till  their  souls  His  meat  abhorred. 

And,  with  almost  parting  breath. 
Lay  they  down  in  sin's  prostration. 

Hard  beside  the  gates  of  Death ; — 
So  they  criM  in  their  trouble 

To  the  Lord  to  save  and  bless. 
And  He  heard  them,  and  redeem'd  them 

Out  of  all  their  sore  disfess : 


For  He  sent  His  word,  and  heal'd  them, 

Made  theli  desolations  cease. 
Saved  them  from  themselves,  and  aeal'd  them 

With  the  Spirit  of  His  Peace  ! 

O  that  men  would  for  His  goodness 

Praise  the  Lord  divinely  fair ! 
And  the  wonders  thai  He  doeth 

To  the  wond'ring  world  declare  I 

But  the  stormy  wind  ariseth, 

And  each  wave  lifts  up  its  head 
At  His  word, — as  once  in  homage 

It  lay  down  beneath  His  tread  :  ; 
Into  sorrow's  seething  waters 

Men  by  God's  appointment  go. 
Up  to  heaven,  and  down  to  darkness, 

Tossing,  reeling  to  and  (iro : — 

So  they  criM  in  their  trouble 

To  the  Lord  to  save  and  bless. 
And  He  heard  them,  and  redeem'd  them 

Out  of  all  their  sore  distress  ;  i 

For  He  hush'd  the  storm  to  stilltjess,  \ 

Calm'd  the  waves  of  Kfe's  rough  sea. 
And  then  brought  them  to  the  haven 

Where  their  longing  souls  would  be  ; — 

0  that  men  wouidfor  His  goodness 

Praise  the  Lord  divinely  fair '. 
And  the  wonders  that  He  doeth 

To  the  wond'ring  world  dedaret 

Now  in  Joy  and  exultation 

Happy  hearts  and  voices  raise. 
To  the  God  of  their  salvation 

Endless  songs  of  love  and  praise ; 
In  that  quiet  country  landing. 

On  its  tideless,  crystal  shore, 
Peace,  that  passeth  understanding. 

Fills  the  hearts  tor  evermore  : 

So  they  sing  their  Alleluias  1 

There  to  Him,  who  here  did  bless. 
Who  on  earth  had  oft  redeem'd  them 

Out  of  all  their  sore  distress  ; 
Who  liad  made  the  very  billows, 

That  disturb'd  and  broke  their  rest, 
But  the  rolling  waves  to  toss  them 

Nearer  to  their  Father's  breast  , 

O  that  men  wouidfor  His  goodness 

Praise  the  Lord  divinely  fair ! 
And  the  wonders  that  He  doeth 

To  the  Ji'ond'ring  world  dedarel 
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CHAPTER  VI, 


a  I  o  D  e  . 
Though 
there  were 
many  who 
loved  her, 
of  whose 
real  affec- 
t i o n  she 
had  no 
iloubt,  there 
'  was  no  one 
^  to  wh  om 
she  could 
go  for  assist- 
ance. Her 
uncle  in  this  matter  was  her  enemy,  and  her 
unt  was  completely  under  her  uncle's  guid- 
ance. Madame  Voss  spoke  to  her  often  in 
these  days  of  the  coming  of  Adrian  Urmand, 
but  the  manner  o(  her  speaking  was  such 
that  no  comfort  could  be  taken  from  it. 
Madanae  Voss  would  risk  an  opinion  as  to 
the  room  which  the  young  man  ought  to 
occupy,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  should 
be  fed  and  entertained.  For  it  was  tho- 
roughly understood  that  he  was  coming  on 
this  occasion  as  a  lover  and  not  as  a  trader, 
and  that  he  was  coming  as  the  guest  of 
Michel  Voss,  and  not  as  a  customer  to  the  inn. 
"  I  suppose  he  can  take  his  supper  like  the 
other  people,"  Marie  said  (o  her  aunt.  And 
again,  when  the  question  of  wine  was  mooted, 
she  was  almost  saucy.  "  If  he's  thirsty,"  she 
said,  "  what  did  for  him  last  week,  will  do 
for  him  next  week :.  and  if  he's  not  thirsty, 
he  had  better  leave  it  alone."  But  girls  are 
always  allowed  to  be  saucy  about  their  lovers, 
and  Madame  Voss  did  not  count  this  for  much, 
Maiie  was  always  thinking  of  those  last 
words  which  had  been  spoken  between  her 
and  George, — and  of  the  kiss  that  he  had 
given  her.  "  We  used  to  be  friends,"  he  had 
said,  and  then  he  had  declared  that  he  had 
never  forgotten  old  days.  Marie  was  quick, 
intelligent,  and  ready  to  perceive  at  half  a 
glance, — to  understand  at  half  a  word,  as 
XIII.— II 


is  the  way  with  clever  women,  A  thrill  had 
gone  through  her, as  she  heard  the  tone  of 
the  young  man's  voice,  and  she  had  half  told 
herself  ail  the  truth.  He.  had  not  quite 
ceased  to  think  of  her.  Then  he  went,  with- 
out saying  the  other  one  word  that  would 
have  been  needful,  without  even  looking  the 
truth  into  her  face.  He  had  gone  and  had 
plainly  given  her  to  understand  that  he 
acceded  to  this  marriage  with  Adrian  Ur- 
mand. How  was  she  to  read  it  all  ?  Was 
there  more  than  one  way  in  which  a  wounded 
woman,  so  sore  at  heart,  could  read  it  ?  He 
had  told  her  that  though  he  loved  her  still, 
it  did  not  suit  him  to  trouble  himself  with 
her  as  a  wife ;  and  that  he  would  throw  upon 
her  head  the  guilt  of  having  been  false  to 
their  old  vows.  Though  she  loved  him 
better  than  all  the  world,  she  despised  him 
for  his  thoughtful  treachery.  In  her  eyes 
it  was  treachery.  He  must  have  known  the 
truth.  What  right  had  be  to  suppose  that 
she  would  be  felse  to  him, — ^hc,  who  had 
never  known  her  to  lie  to  him  f  And  was  it 
not  his  business  as  a  man,  to  speak  some 
word,  to  ask  some  question,  by  which,  if  he 
doubted,  the  truth  might  be  made  known  to 
him  ?  She,  a  woman,  could  ask  no  ques- 
tion. She  could  speak  no  word.  She  could 
not  renew  her  assurances  to  htm,  till  he 
should  have  asked  her  to  renew  them.  He 
was  either  false,  or  a  traitor,  or  a  coward. 
She  was  very  angry  with  him; — so  angry 
that  she  was  almost  driven  by  her  anger 
to  throw  herself  into  Adrian's  arms.  She 
was  the  more  angry  because  she  was  full  sure 
that  he  had  not  forgotten  his  old  love, — that 
his  heart  was  not  altogether  changed.  Had 
it  appeared  to  her  that  the  sweet  words  of 
former  days  had  vanished  from  his  memory, 
though  they  had  dung  to  hers, — that  he  had 
in  truth  learned  to  look  upon  his  Granpere 
experiences  as  the  simple  doings  of  his  boy- 
hood,— her  pride  would  have  been  hurt,  but 
she  would  nave  been  angry  with  herself 
rather  than  with  him.  But  it  had  not  been 
so.  The  respectfiil  silence  of  his  sojourn  in 
the  house  had  told  her  that  it  was  not  so. 
The  tremor  in  his  voice  as  he  reminded  her 
that  they  once  had  been  friends,  had  plainly 
told  her  that  it  was  not  so.  He  had  acknow- 
ledged that  they  had  been  betrothed,  and 
that  the  plight  between  them  was  still  strong; 
but,  wishing  to  be  quit  of  it,  he  had  thrown 
the  burthen  of  brealung  it  upon  her. 
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She  was  very  wretched,  but  she  did  not  go 
about  the  house  with  downcast  eyes  or  hum- 
ble looks,  or  sit  idle  in  a  corner  with  her 
hands  before  her.  She  was  quick  and  eager  in 
the  performance  of  her  work,  speaking  sharply 
to  those  who  came  in  contact  with  her. 
Peter  Vequc,  her  chief  minister,  had  but 
a  poor  time  of  it  in  these  days;  and  she 
spoke  an  angry  word  or  two  to  Edmond 
Greisse.  She  had,  in  truth,  spoken  no 
words  to  Edmond  Greisse  that  were  not 
angry  since  that  ill-starred  communication  of 
which  he  had  only  given  her  the  half.  To 
her  aunt  she  was  brusque,  and  almost  ill- 
mannered. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Marie?" 
Madame  Voss  said  to  her  one  morning, 
when  she  had  been  snubbed  rather  rudely  by 
her  niece.  Marie  in  answer  shook  her  head 
and  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  If  you  can- 
not put  on  a  better  look  before  M.  Urrnand 
comes,  I  think  he  will  hardly  hold  to  his 
bargain,"  said  Madame  Voss,  who  was 
angry. 

"  Who  wants  him  to  hold  to  his  bargain  ?" 
said  Marie  sharply.  Then  feeling  ill-inclined 
to  discuss  the  matter  with  her  aunt,  she  left 
the  room.  Madame  Voss,  who  had  been 
assured  by  her  husband  that  Marie  had  no 
real  objection  to  Adrian  Urrnand,  did  not 
understand  it  all. 

"  I  am  sure  Marie  is  unhappy,"  she  said  to 
her  husband  when  he  came  in  at  noon  that 
day. 

"  Yes,"  said  he.  "  It  seems  strange,  but  it 
is  so,  I  fancy,  with  the  best  of  our  young 
women.  Her  feeling  of  modesty — of  bash- 
fulness  if  you  will — ^is  outraged  by  being  told 
that  she  is  to  admit  this  man  as  her  lover. 
She  won't  make  the  woi^e  wife  on  that  ac- 
count, when  he  gets  her  home."  Madame 
Voss  was  not  quite  sure  that  her  husband 
was  right.  She  had  not  before  observed 
young  women  to  be  made  savage  in  their 
daily  work  by  the  outrage  to  their  modesty  of 
an  acknowiedged  lover.  But,  as  usual,  she 
submitted  to  her  husband.  Had  she  not 
done  so,  there  would  have  come  that  glance 
from  the  comer  of  his  eye,  and  that  curl  in 
his  Hp,  and  that  gentle  breath  from  his  nostril 
which  had  become  to  her  the  expression  of 
imperious  marital  authority.  Nothing  could 
be  kinder,  more  truly  affectionate,  than  was 
the  heart  of  her  husband  towards  her  niece. 
Therefore  Madame  Voss  yielded,  and  com- 
forted herself  by  an  assurance  that  as  the 
best  was  beingdone  for  Marie,  she  need  not 
subject  herself  to  her  husband's  displeasure 
by  contradiction  or  interference. 


Michel  Voss  himself  said  little  or  nothing 
to  his  niece  at  this  time.  She  had  yielded  to 
him,  making  him  a  promise  that  she  would 
endeavour  to  accede  to  his  wishes,  and  he 
felt  that  he  was  bound  in  honour  not  to 
trouble  her  further,  unless  she  should  show 
herself  to  be  disobedient  when  the  moment 
of  trial  came.  He  was  not  himself  at  ease, 
he  was  not  comfortable  at  heart,  because  he 
knew  that  Marie  was  avoiding  him.  TTiough 
she  would  sdU  stand  behind  his  chair  at 
supper, — when  for  a  moment  Ac  would  be 
still, — she  did  not  put  her  hands  open  his 
head,  nor  did  she  speak  to'  him  more  than  the 
nature  of  her  service  required.  Twice  he 
tried  to  induce  her  to  sit  wiUt  them  at  table, 
as  though  to  show  thit  hat  position  was 
altered  now  that  sh?  was  about  to  become  a 
bride ;  but  he  was  altogctber  powericas  to 
effect  any  such  dnagc  »  this.  No  words 
that  could  have  been  spoken  would  have  in- 
duced Marie  to  seat  herself  at  the  table,  so 
well  did  she  understand  ati  that  sutiiachanse 
in  her  habits  wnrid  have  seemed  to  imply. 
There  was  now  hanlly  oae  penoi  in  the 
supper  room  of  the  hotel  tvbo  did  not  in- 
stinctively understand  the  reason  which  made 
Michel  Voss  anxious  that  his  niece  should 
sit  down,  and  that  other  reason  which  made 
her  sternly  refuse  to  complywilh  his  request 
So  day  followed  day,  and  there  was  but  little 
said  between  the  uncle  and  the  niece,  though 
heretofore— up  to  a  time  still  within  a  fort- 
night of  the  present  day— the  whole  business 
of  the  house  had  been  managed  by  little 
whispered  conferences  between  them.  "  I 
think  well  do  so  and  so,  uncle  ;"  or,  "  Just 
you  manage  it  yourself,  Marie."  Such  and 
such  like  words  had  passed  every  morning 
and  evening,  with  an  understanding  between 
them  full  and  complete.  Now  eadi  was 
afraid  of  the  other,  and  everything  was  astray. 

But  Marie  was  still  gentle  with  the  dnl- 
dren :  when  she  could  be  with  them  for  half 
an  hour,  she  would  lit  with  them  on  her  lap, 
or  clustering  round,  kissing  them  and  saying 
soft  words  to  them, — even  softer  in  her  aifcc- 
rion  than  had  been  her  wont  They  under- 
stood as  well  as  everybody  else  that  something 
was  wrong, — that  there  was  to  be  some  change 
as  to  Marie  which  perhaps  would  not  be  a 
change  for  the  better;  that  there  was  cause 
for  melancholy,  for  close  kissing  as  though 
such  kissing  were  in  preparation  for  parting, 
and  for  soft  strokings  with  their  little  hands 
as  though  Marie  were  to  be  pitied  for  that 
which  was  about  to  come  upon  her.  "  Isn't 
somebody  coming  to  take  you  away?"  little 
M  ichel  asked  her,  when  they  were  quite  alon& 
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.,  Marie  had  not  known  how  to  answer  him. 
I    She  had  therefore  embraced  him  closely,  and 

I  a  tear  fell  upon  his  face.  "Ah,"  he  said,  "I 
j  know  somebody  is  coming  to  take  you  away. 
|j  Will  not  papa  help  you?"    She  had   not 

spoken ;  but  for  the  moment  she  had  taken 

I I  courage,  and  had  resolved'  that  she  would 
|i  help  herself. 

At  length  the  day  was  there  on  which 
I   Adrian  Urmand  wa£  to  came.     It  was  his 
I   l)urpose  to  travel  by  MuUiouse  ajid  Remire- 
'.  mont,  and  Michel  Voss  drove  over  to  the 
latter  town  to  letch  hjin.      It  was  felt  by 
I'  every  one — it  could  not  be  but  felt— that 
there  was  something  special  in  his  coming. 
j  His  arrival  now  was  not  hke  the  arrival  of 
any  one  else.     Marie,  with  all  her  resolution 
that  it  shoidd  be  like  usual  arrivals  at  the 
ion,  could  not  avoid  the  lAaking  of  some 
I  difference  hCTself.    A  better  supper  was  pre- 
pared than  usual;  and,  at  the  last  moment, 
,    she  herself  assisted  in    preparing  it.      The 
)-ouiig  raen  clustered  round  the  door  of  the 
hotel  earlier  than  usual  to  welcome  the  new- 
comer.    M.  le  Curd  was  there  with  a  clean 
white  collar,  and  with  his  best  hat.    Madame 
Voss  had  tianged  her  gown,  and  ap^ieared 
in  her  own  Uttle  room  before  hei  husband 
idumed  almost  in  ber  Sunday  ^parcl.    She 
kad  said  a  doubtful  word  to  Mane,  suggesting 
a  clean  ribbon,  or  an  altered  frill    Marie  had 
replied  only  by  a  look.    She  would  not  have 
changed  a  pin  for  Urmand's  comingi  had  all 
Granpere  come  round  her  to  tell  her  thai  it 
,  was  need^.    If  the  man  wanted  more  to  eat 
'  than  was  customary,  let  him  have  it.     It  was 
notfor  her  to  measure  ber  uncle's  haspitality. 
But  her  ribbons  and  her  pins  were  her  own. 
The  carriage  was  driving  up  to  the  door, 
I   and  Michel  wiih  his  young  fijend  descended 
I  among   the   circle    of  expectant   admirers. 
Urmand  was  rich,  always  well  dressed,  and 
now  he  was  to  be  successful  in  love.    He 
had  about  him  a  look  as  of  a  successful 
prosperous  lover,  as  he  jumped  out  of  the 
litde  carmge  with  his  portmanteau  in  his 
hand,  and  his  greatcoat  with  its  silk  linings 
open  at  the  breast.    There  was  a  conscious- 
ness in  him  and  in  every  one  there  that  he 
had  not  come  now  to  buy  linen.    He  made 
his  way  into  the  little  room  where  Madame 
Voss  was  standing  up,  waiting  for  him,  and 
was  taken  by  the  hand  by  her.    Michel  Voss 
soon  followed  them.  "And  where  is  Marie?" 
Michel  asked.    An  answer  came  from  some 
one  that  Mane  was  up-stairs.     Supper  would 
soon  be  ready  and  Marie  was  busy.    Then 
Mtcb«l  sent  up  an  order  by  Feter  that  Marie 
should  come  down.    But  Marie  did  not  come 


down.  "She  had  gone  to  her  own  room," 
Peter  said.  Then  there  came  a  frown  on 
Michel's  brow.  Marie  had  promised  to  try, 
and  this  was  not  trying.  He  said  no  more 
till  they  went  up  to  supper.  There  was  Marie 
standing  as  usual  at  the  soup  tureen.  Urmand 
walked  up  to  her,  and  they  touched  each 
other's  band ;  but  Marie  said  never  a  word. 
The  frown  on  Michel's  brow  was  very  black, 
but  Marie  went  on  dispensing  her  soup, 

CRAFTSR  Vn. 

Adrian  Ukmand,  in  spite  of  his  white 
hands  and  his  wcll-combed  locks  and  the  silk 
lining  to  his  coat,  had  so  much  of  the  spirit 
of  a  man  that  he  was  minded  to  hold  his 
head  well  up  before  the  girl  whom  he  wished 
to  make  his  wife.  Michel  during  that  drive 
from  Remiremont  had  told  hjm  that  he  might 
probably  prevaih  Michel  had  said  a  thousand 
things  in  favour  of  his  niece  and  not  a  word 
to  her  prejudice;  but  he  had  so  spoken,  or 
had  endeavoured  so  to  speak,  as  to  mAke 
Urmand  understand  that  Marie  could  only 
be  won  with  difficult}',  and  that  she  was 
perhaps  unaccountably  averse  to  the  idea  of 
matrimony.  "She  is  like  a  yonng  RMy,  you 
know,  that  starts  and  plunges  when  she  is 
touched,"  he  had  said,  "You  think  there  is 
nobody  else?"  Urmand  had  asked.  Then 
Michel  Voss  had  answered  with  confidence, 
"  I  am  sure  there  is  nobody  else."  Urmand 
had  h'stened  and  soli  very  little ;  but  when 
at  supper  he  saw  that  the  uncle  was  ruffled 
in  his  temper  and  sat  silent  with  a  black 
brow,  that  Madame  Voss  was  troubled  in 
spirit,  and  that  Marie  dispensed  her  soup 
without  vouchsafing  a  look  to  any  one,  Iw 
felt  that  it  behoved  him  to  do  his  best,  and 
he  did  it  He  talked  freely  to  Madame  Voss, 
telling  her  the  news  from  Basle,— how  at 
length  he  thought  the  French  trade  was  le- 
vivmg,  and  how  all  the  Swiss  authorities 
were  still  opposed  to  the  German  occupation 
of  Alsace ;  and  how  flax  was  likely  to  be 
dearer  than  ever  he  had  seen  it;  and  how 
the  travelling  English  were  fewer  this  year 
than  usual,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
innkeepers.  Every  now  and  then  he  would 
say  a  word  to  Marie  herself,  as  she  passed 
near  him,  speaking  in  a  cheery  tone  and 
striving  his  best  to  dispel  a  black  silence 
which  on  the  present  occasion  would  have 
been  specially  lugubrious.  Upon  the  whole 
he  did  his  work  well,  and  Michel  Voss  was 
aware  of  it ;  but  Marie  BTwnar  entertained 
no  gentle  thought  respecting  him.  He  was 
not  wanted  there,  and  he  ought  not  to  have 
come.     She  had  given  him  an  answer,  and 
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he  ought  to  have  taken  it  Nothing,  she 
declared  to  herself,  was  meaner  than  a  man 
who  would  go  to  a  girl's  parents  or  guardians 
for  support,  when  the  girl  herself  had  told 
him  that  she  wished  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  him.  Marie  had  promised  that  she 
would  tiy,  but  every  feeling  of  hft  heart  was 
against  the  struggle. 

After  supper  Michel  with  his  young  friend 
sat  some  time  at  the  table„for  the  innkeeper 
had  brought  forth  a  bottle  of  bts  best  Bur- 
gundy in  honour  of  the  occasion.  When 
they  had  eaten  their  Iruit,  Madame  Voss  left 
the  room,  and  Michel  and  Adrian  were  soon 
alone  leather.  "Say  nothing  to  her  till 
to-morrow,"  said  Michel  in  a  low  voice. 

"  I  will  not,"  said  Adrian.  "  I  do  not 
wonder  that  she  should  be  put  out  of  face  if 
she  knows  why  I  have  come." 

"  Of  course  she  knows.  Give  her  to-night 
and  to-monow  and  we  will  see  how  it  is 
to  be." 

At  this  time  Marie  was  up-stairs  with  the 
children,  resolute  that  nothing  should  induce 
her  to  go  down  till  she  should  be  sure  that 
their  visitor  had  gone  to  his  chamber.  There 
were  many  things  about  the  house  which  it 
was  her  custom  to  see  in  their  place  before 
she  went  to  her  rest,  and  nobody  should  say 
that  she  neglected  her  work  because  of  this 
diessed-up  doll ;  but  she  would  wait  till  she 
was  sure  of  him, — till  she  was  sure  of  her 
uncle  also.  In  her  present  frame  of  mind 
she  could  not  have  spoken  to  the  doll  with 
ordinary  courtesy.  What  she  feared  was  that 
her  uncle  should  seek  her  up-stairs. 

But  Michel  had  some  idea  that  her  part  in 
the  play  was  not  an  easy  one,  and  was  minded 
to  spare  her  for  that  night.  But  she  had 
promised  ,to  try,  and  she  must  be  reminded  of 
her  promise.  Hitherto  she  certainly  had  not 
tried.  Hitherto  she  had  been  ill-tempered, 
petulant,  and  almost  rude.  He  would  not 
see  her  himself  this  evening,  but  he  would 
send  a  message  to  her  by  his  wife.  "  Tel! 
her  fix}m  me  diat  I  shall  expect  to  see  smiles 
on  her  face  to-morrow,"  said  Michel  Voss. 
And  as  he  spoke  there  certainly  were  no 
smiles  on  his  own. 

"  I  suppose  she  is  flurried,"  said  Madame 
Voss. 

"  Ah,  flurried  !  That  may  do  for  to-night. 
I  have  been  very  good  to  her.  Had  she  been 
my  own  I  could  not  have  been  kinder.  I 
have  loved  her  just  as  if  she  were  my  own. 
Of  course  1  IcA  now  for  the  obedience  of  a 
chad." 

"She  does  not  mean  to  be  undutiful, 
Michel." 


"  1  do  not  know  about  meaning.  I  like 
reality,  and  ,  I  will  have  it  too.  I  consulted 
herself,  and  was  more  forbearing  than  most 
fathers  would  be.  I  talked  to  her  about  it, 
and  she  promised  me  that  she  would  do  her 
best  to  entertain  the  man.  Now  she  receives 
him  and  me  with  an  old  frock  and  a  sulky 
face.  Who  pays  for  her  clothes?  She  has 
everything  she  wants, — ^just  as  a  daughter, 
and  she  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  change 
her  dress  to  grace  iDy  friend, — as  you  did,  as 
any  daughter  would !  I  am  angry  with  her." 
"  Do  not  be  angry  with  her.  I  think  I  can 
understand  why  she  did  not  put  on  another 
frock." 

"So  can  I  understand.  I  can  understand 
well  enough.  I  am  not  a  fool.  What  is  it 
she  wants,  I  wonder?  What  is  it  she  ex- 
pects? Does  she  think  some  Count  from 
Paris  is  to  come  and  fetch  her  ?" 

"  Nay,  Michel,  I  think  she  expects  nothing 
of  that  sort." 

"  Then  let  her  behave  like  any  other  young 
woman,  and  do  as  she  is  bid.  He  is  not  old 
or  ugly,  or  a  sot,  or  a  gambler.  Upon  my 
word  and  honour  I  can't  conceive  what  it  is 
that  she  wants.  1  can't  indeed,"  It  was 
perhaps  the  fault  of  Michel  Voss  that  he 
could  not  understand  that  a  young  woman 
should  live  in'  the  same  house  with  him,  and 
have  a  want  which  he  did  not  conceive. 
Poor  Marie  !  All  that  she  wanted  now,  at 
this  moment,  was  to  be  let  alone  ! 

Madame  Voss,  in  obedience  to  her  hus- 
band's commands,  went  up  to  Marie  and 
found  her  sitting  in  the  children's  room,  lean- 
ing with  her  head  on  her  hand  and  her  elbow 
on  the  table,  while  the  children  were  asleep 
around  her.  She  was  waiting  till  the  house 
should  be  quiet,  so  that  she  could  go  down 
and  complete  her  work,  "  Oh,  is  it  you, 
Aunt  Josey?"  she  said,  "I  am  waiting  till 
uncle  and  M.  Uimand  are  gone,  that  I  may  go 
down  and  put  away  the  wine  and  the  fhiit." 

"  Never  mind  tl^t  to-night,  Marie," 

"  Oh  yes,  I  will  go  down  presently.  I 
should  not  be  happy  if  the  things  were  not 
put  straight  Everything  is  about  the  house 
everywhere.  We  need  not,  I  suppose,  become 
like  pigs  because  M.  Urmand  has  come  &om 
Basle." 

"  No ;  we  need  not  be  like  pigs,"  said 
Madame  Voss.  "  Come  into  my  room  a 
moment,  Marie.  I  want  to  spedc  to  you. 
Your  uncle  won't  be  up  yet."  Then  she  led 
the  way  and  Marie  followed  her.  "Your 
uncle  is  becoming  angry,  Marie,  because " 

"  Because  why  ?  Have  I  done  anything  to 
make  him  angry.?"       - ;.  ..;,  L.OOglC 
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.  "WhyaieyoD  so  cross  to  this  young  man?" 
"  I  am  not  cross;  Aimt  Josey.  I  went  on 
just  the  same  as  I  always  do.  If  Uncle 
I  .Michel  wants  anything  else,  that  is  his  fault  j 
-^lot  mine." 

"  Of  couise  you  know  what  he  wants,  and 
I  mast  say  that  you  ought  to  obey  him.  You 
I  gave  him  a  sort  of  a  promise,  and  now  he 
I  thinks  that  you  are  breaking  iL" 

"  I  gave  him  no  promise,"  said  Maiie 
stoutly. 

''  He  says  that  yon  told  him  that  you  would 
I  at  any  rate  be  civil  to  M.  Unnand." 
"And  1  have  been  civil,"  said  Marie, 
"  You  did  not  speak  to  him," 
"  I  never  do  speak  to  anybody,"  said  Marie. 
"  I  have  got  something  to  think  of  instead  of 
talking  to  the  people.   How  would  the  things 
go,  if  I  took  to  talking  to  the  people,  and 
left  everything   to    that  little  goose,  Peter? 
Uncle  Michel  is  unreasonable,- — and  unkind." 
"  He  means  to  do  the  best  by  you  in  his 
pover.    He  wants  to  treat  you  just  as  though 
fou  were  his  daughter." 

"Then  let  him  leave  me  alone.  I  don't 
want  anything  to  be  done.  If  I  were  his 
liaiighter  he  would  not  grudge  me  permission 
to  stop  at  home  in  his  house.  X  don't  want 
anything  else.      I  have  never  complained." 

"  But,  my  dear,  it  is  time  that  you  should 
be  settled  in  the  woiid." 

"  I  am  settled.     I  don't  want  any  other 

settlement, — if  they  will  only  let  me  alone," 

"  Marie,"  said  Madame  Voss  after  a  short 

,  pause,  "I  sometimes  think  that  you  still  have 

got  George  Voss  in  your  head." 

"  Is  it  that.  Aunt  Josey,  that  makes  my 
DQcte  go  on  like  this  ?"  asked  Marie. 
"You  do  not  answer  me,  child." 
"  I  do  not  know  what  answer  you  want. 
When  George  was  here  I  hardly  spoke  to 
,  him.  If  Uncle  Michel  is  afraid  of  me,  I  will 
iive  him  my  solemn  promise  never  to  marry 
aoy  one  without  his  permission." 

"  George  Voss  will  never  come  back  for 
j  yon,"  sMd  Madame  Voss. 

"He  will  come  when  I  ask  him,"  s^d 
I  Marie,  flashing  round  upon  her  aunt  with  all 
the  fire  of  her  bright  eyes,  "  Does  any  one 
say  that  I  have  done  anything  to  bring  him 
,|  to  me  ?  If  so,  it  is  false,  whoever  says  it  I 
have  done  nothing.  He  has  gone  away,  and 
I  let  Mm  slay.  I  shall  not  send  for  him.  Uncle 
Michel  need  not  be  afraid  of  me,  because  of 
Geo^e.;* 

By  this  time  Marie  was  speaking  almost  in 
» ftny  <rf  passion,  and  her  aunt  was  almost 
rjbthied  by  her,  "  Nobody  is  afraid  of  you, 
,  "aic,"  de  said. 


"  Nobody  need  be.  If  they  will  let  me 
alone,  I  will  do  no  harm  to  any  one." 

"  But,  Marie,  you  would  wish  to  be  married 
some  day," 

"  Why  should  I  wish  to  be  married  ?  If  I 
liked  him  I  would  take  him,  but  I  don't 
Oh,  Aunt  Josey,  I  thought  you  would  be  my 

"  I  cannot  be  your  Inend,  Marie,  if  you 
oppose  your  uncle.  He  has  done  everythmg 
for  you,  and  he  must  know  best  what  is  good 
for  you.  There  can  be  no  reason  against  M. 
Urmand,  and  if  you  persist  in  being  so  un- 
ruly, he  will  only  think  that  it  is  because  you 
want  George  to  come  back  for  you." 

"  I  care  nothing  for  George,"  said  Marie, 
as  she  left  the  room;  "nothing  at  all — 
nothing," 

About  half-an-hour  afterwards,  listening  at 
her  own  door,  she  heard  the  sound  of  her 
uncle's  feet  as  he  went  to  his  room,  and 
knew  that  the  house  was  quiet.  Then  she 
crept  forth,  and  went  about  her  business. 
Nobody  should  say  that  she  neglected  any- 
thing because  of  this  unhappicess.  She 
brushed  the  crumbs  from  the  long  table,  and 
smoothed  the  doth  for  the  next  morning's 
breakfast ;  she  put  away  bottles  and  dishes, 
and  she  locked  up  cupboards,  and  saw  that 
the  windows  and  the  doors  were  fastened. 
Then  she  went  down  to  her  books  in  the 
little  ofhce  below  stairs.  In  the  performance 
of,  her  daily  duty  there  were  entries  to  be 
made  aiid  figures  to  be  adjusted,  which  would 
have  been  done  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
had  it  not  been  that  she  had  been  driven  up- 
stairs by  fear  of  her  lover  and  her  uncle. 
But  by  the  time  that  she  took  herself  up  to 
bed,  nothing  had  been  omitted.  And  after 
the  book  was  closed  she  sat  there,  trying  to 
resolve  what  she  would  do.  Nothing  had, 
perhaps,  given  her  so  sharp  a  pang  as  her 
aunt's  assurance  that  George  Voss  would  not 
come  back  to  her,  as  her  aunt's  suspicion  tliat 
she  was  looking  for  his  return.  It  was  not 
that  she  had  been  deserted,  but  that  others 
should  be  able  to  taunt  her  with  her  desola- 
tion. She  had  never  whispered  the  name  of 
George  to  any  one  since  he  had  left  Gran- 
pere,  and  she  thought  that  she  might  have 
been  spared  this  indignity.  "  If  he  fancies 
I  want  to  interfere  with  him,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, thinking  of  her  uncle,  and  of  her  uncle's 
plans  in  reference  to  his  son,  "  he  will  find 
that  he  is  mistaken,"  Then  it  occurred  to  her 
that  she  would  be  driven  to  accept  Adrian 
Urmand  to  prove  that  she  was  heart-whole  in 
regard  to  George  Voss. 

She  sat  there,  thmking  of  it  till  the  night 
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was  half-spent,  and  when  she  crept  op  cold  to 
bed,  she  had  almost  made  tip  her  mitxl  that 
it  would  be  best  for  her  to  do  as  bcr  uncle 
wished.  As  for  loving  the  man,  that  was  out 
of  the  question.  But  then  would  it  "not  be 
better  to  do  without  love  altogether? 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

"How  is  it  to  be?"  said  Michel  to  his 
niece  the  next  morning.    The  question  was 
aslied  down-stairs  in  the  little  room,  while 
Unnand  was  sitting  at  table  in  the  chamber 
Aove  waiting  for  the  landlord.    Michel  Voss 
had  begun  to  feel  that  his  visitor  would  be 
veiY  heavy  on  hand,  having  come  there  as  a 
visitor  and  not  as  a  man  of  business,  unless 
he  could  be  handed  over  to  the  woman-kind. 
But  DO  such  handing  over  would  be  possible, 
j  unless  Marie  would  acquiesce.     "  How  is  it 
I  to  be?"  Michel  asked.    He  had  so  prepared 
j  hhnself  that  he  was  ready  in  accordance  with 
I   a  word  or  a  look  from  his  niece  either  to  be 
I   veryangry,  thoroughly  imperious,  and  resolute 
to  have  his  way  with  the  dependent  girl,  or 
else  to  be  all  smiles,  and  kindness,  and  con- 
fidence, and  affection.    There  was  nothing 
she  should  not  have,  if  she  would  only  be 
amenable  to  reason. 

"How  is  what  to  be,  Uncle  Midicl?"  said 
Marie. 

The  landlord  thought  that  he  discovered 
an  indication  of  concession  in  his  niece's 
voice,  and  began  immediately  to  adapt  him- 
self to  the  softer  courses.  "Well,  Marie, 
you  know  what  it  is  we  all  wish.  I  hope  you 
understand  that  we  love  you  well,  and  think 
so  much  of  you,  that  we  would  not  entrust 
you  to  any  one  living,  who  did  not  bear 
a  high  ch^cter  and  seem  to  deserve  you." 
He  was  looking  into  Marie's  face  as  he  spoke, 
and  saw  that  she  was  soft  and  thoughtful  in 
her  mood,  not  proud  and  scornful  as  she  had 
been  on  the  preceding  evening.  "  You  have 
grown  up  here  with  us,  Marie,  til!  it  has 
almost  come  upon  us  w-ith  surprise  that  you 
are  a  beautiful  young  woman,  instead  of  a 
great  straggling  girl." 

"  I  wish  I  was  a  great  straggling  girl  still." 
"  Do  not  say  that,  my  darling.  We  must 
all  take  the  world  as  it  is,  you  know.  But 
here  you  are,  and  of  course  it  is  my  duty  and 
your  aunt's  duty — "  it  was  always  a  sign 
of  high  good  humour  on  the  part  of  Michel 
Voss,  when  he  spoke  of  his  wife  as  being  any- 
body in  the  household — "  my  duty  and  your 
aunt's  duty  to  see  and  do  the  best  for  you." 

"  You  have  always  done  the  best  for  me  in 
letting  me  be  here," 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  hope  so.    You  had  to 


be  here,  and  jfou  fell  into  this  way  of  life 
naturally.  But  sometimes,  when  I  have 
seen  you  waiting  on  the  people  about  the 
house,  I've  thought  it  wasn't  quite  right." 

"  I  think  it  was  quite  right.  Peter  couldnt 
do  it  ail,  and  he'd  be  sure  to  make  a  mess 
of  it." 

We  must  have  two  Peters;  that's  all. 
But  as  I  was  saymg,  fliat  kind  of  thing  was 
natural  enough  before  you  were  grown  up, 
and  had  become, — what  shall  1  say? — such  a 
handsome  young  woman."  Marie  laughed 
and  turned  up  her  nose  and  shook  her  head, 
but  it  may  be  presumed  that  she  received 
some  comfort  from  her  uncle's  comfdiments. 
"  And  then  I  began  to  see,  and  your  aunt 
began  to  see,  that  it  wasn't  right  that  you 
should  spend  your  life  handing  soup  to  the 
young  men  here." 

"  It  is  Peter  who  always  bands  the  soup  to 
the  young  men." 

"Well,  well;  but  you  are  waiting  upon 
them,  and  upon  us." 

"  I  trust  the  day  is  never  to  come,  uncle, 
when  I'm  to  be  ashamed  of  waiting  upon 
you."  When  he  heard  this  he  put  his  arm 
round  her  and  kissed  her.  Had  he  known 
at  that  moment  what  her  feelings  were  in 
regard  to  his  son,  he  would  have  recom- 
mended Adrian  Unnand  to  go  back  to 
Basle.  Had  he  known  what  were  George's 
feelings,  he  would  at  once  have  sent  for  his 
son  fram  Colmar. 

"  I  hope  you  may  give  me  my  pipe  and 
my  cup  of  coffee  when  I'm  such  an  old  fel- 
low that  I  can't  get  up  to  help  myselC 
That's  the  sort  of  reward  we  look  forward  to 
from  those  we  love  and  cherish.  But, 
Marie,  when  we  see  you  as  you  are  now, — 
yonr  aunt  and  I,— we  feel  that  this  kind  of 
thing  shouldn't  go  on.  We  want  the  world 
to  know  that  you  are  a  daughter  to  ns,  not  a 
servant." 

"  Oh,  the  world,— the  world,  uncle  !  Why 
should  we  care  for  the  world  ?" 

"  We  must  care,  my  dear.  And  you  jfour- 
self,  my  dear,^if  this  went  on  for  a  few  years 
longer,  you  yourself  would  become  very  tired 
of  it.  It  isn't  what  we  should  like  for  you, 
if  you  were  our  own  daughter.  Can't  you 
understand  that?" 

"No,  I  can't" 

"Yes,  my  dear,  yes.  I'm  sure  you  do. 
Very  well.  Then  there  comes  this  young 
man.  I  am  not  a  bit  surprised  that  he 
should  fall  in  love  with  you; — because  I 
should  do  it  myself  if  I  were  not  your  uncle." 
Then  she  caressed  his  arm.  How  was  she 
to  keep  herself  from  caressing  him,  when  he 
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I  spoke  so  sweetly  to  her.  "We  were  not  a 
[,  bit  surprised  when  he  came  and  told  us  how 
r  it  was.  Nobody  could  liave  behaved  better. 
Everybody  must  admit  that.  He  spoke  of 
I.  you  to  me  and  to  your  aunt  as  though  you 

were  the  highest  lady  in  the  land." 
I      "  I  don't  want  any  one  to  speak  of  me  as 
!  though  I  were  a  high  lady." 
''     "  I  mean  in  the  way  of  respect^  my  dear. 
Every  young  woman  must  wish  to  be  treated 
j   with  respect  by  any  young  man  -who  comes 
after  her.     Well  j— he  told  us  that  it  was  the 
'   great  wish  of  his  life  that  you  should  be  his 
I  wife.    He's  a  man  who  has  a  right  to  look 
for  a  wife,  because  he  can  keep  a  wife.     He 
has  a  house,   and  a  business,  and  ready 
money." 
"  What's  all  that,  uncle  ?" 
"Nothing; — nothing  at  all.      No  more 
than  that," — saying  which  Michel  Voss  threw 
his  right  hand   and  aim  loosely  abroad; — 
"no  more  than  that,  if  he  were  not  himself 
well-behaved  along  with  it.     We  want  to  see 
!   you  married  to  him,— your  aunt   and  I, — 
because  we  are  surs  that  he  will  be  a  good 
kusband  to  you." 
"  But  if  I  don't  love  him,  Uncle  Michel  ? " 
I       "  Ah,  my  dear  ;  that's  \rfiere  i  think  it  is 
I    that  you  are  dreaming,  and  will  go  on  dream- 
ing till  you've  lost  yourself,  unless  your  aunt 
and  I  interfere  to   prevent  it.     Love  is  all 
veiy  well.     Of  course  you  must  love  your 
husband.     But    it    doesn't    do   for   young 
women  to  let  themselves  be  run  away  wiih 
by  romantic  ideas ; — it  doesn't  indeed,  my 
dear.     I've  heard  of  young  women  who've 
fallen  in  love  with  statues  and  men  in  armour 
I  out  of  poetry,  and  grand  fellows  that  they 
■   put  into  books,  and  there  they've  been  wait- 
'  ing,  waiting,  waiting,  till  some  man  in  armour 
,  should  come  for  tjiem.    The  man  in  armour 
I  doesn't  come.     But  sometimes  there  comes 
somebody  who  looks  like  a  man  in  armour, 
I    and  that's  the  worst  of  all." 

"I  don't  want  a  man  in  armour,  Uncle 
|,  Michel" 

|,      "  No,  I  dare  say  not     But  the  truth  is 

I   you  don't  know  what  you  want.    The  proper 

.    thing  for  a  young  woman  is  to  get  herself 

well   settled,    if  she    has    tJie    opportunity. 

There  are   people   who   think   so    much  of 

,  money,  that  they'd  give  a  child  almost  to 

,  anybody  as  long  as  he  was  rich.     I  shouldn't 

like  to  see   you   marry   a   man    as   old   as 

myself." 

"I  shouldn't  care  how  old  he  was  if  I 

,   loved  him." 

"  Nor  to  a  curmudgeon,"  continued  Michel, 
'  not  caring  to  notice  the  interruption,  "nor 


to  an  ill-tempered  fellow,  or  one  who  gam- 
bled, or  one  who  would  use  bad  words  to 
you.  But  here  is  a  young  man  who  has  no 
faults  at  all." 

"  I  hate  people  ^ho  have  no  faults,"  said 
Marie. 

"  Now  you  must  give  him  an  answer  to- 
day or  to-morrow.  You  remember  what  you 
promised  me  when  we  were  coming  home 
the  other  day."  Marie  remerabeted  her 
promise  very  well,  and  thought  that  a  great 
deal  more  had  been  made  of  it  than  justice 
would  have  permitted.  "  I  don't  want  to 
hurry  you  at  all,  only  it  makes  me  so  sad  at 
heart  when  my  own  girl  won't  come  and  say 
a  kind  word  to  me  and  give  me  a  kiss  before 
we  part  at  night  I  thought  so  much  of  that 
last  night,  Marie,  I  couldn't  sleep  for  think- 
ing of  it."  On  hearing  this  she  flung  her 
amis  round  his  neck  and  kissed  him, on  each 
cheek  and  on  his  lips.  "  I  get  to  feel  so, 
Marie,  if  there's  anything  wrong  between  you 
and  me,  that  I  don't  know  what  I'm  domg. 
Will  you  do  this  for  me,  my  dear  ?  Come 
and  sit  at  table  with  us  this  evening,  and 
make  one  of  us.  At  any  rate  come  and  show 
that  we  don't  want  to  make  a  servant  of  you. 
Then  we'll  put  off  the  rest  of  it  till  to-mor- 
row." When  such  a  request  was  made  to 
her  in  such  words,  how  could  she  not  accede 
to  it?  She  had  no  alternative  but  to  say 
that  she  would  do  in  this  respect  as  he  would 
have  her.  She  smiled,  and  nodded  her  head, 
and  kissed  him  again.  "  And,  Marie,  dar- 
ling, put  on  a  pretty  frock,^for  my  sake. 
I  like  to  see  you  gay  and  pretty."  Again 
she  nodded  her  head  and  again  she  kissed 
him.  Such  requests  so  made  she  felt  that  it 
would  be  impossible  that  she  should  refuse. 

And  yet  when  she  came  to  think  about  it 
as  she  went  about  the  house  alone,  the  grant- 
ing of  such  requests  was  in  fact  yielding  in 
everything.  If  she  made  herself  smart  for 
this  young  man,  and  sat  next  him,  and  smiled, 
and  talked  to  him,  consdous  as  she  would  be 
— and  he  would  be  also — that  she  was  so 
placed  that  she  might  become  his  wife,  how 
afterwards  could  she  hold  her  ground?  And 
if  she  were  really  resolute  to  hold  her  ground, 
would  it  not  be  much  better  that  she  should 
do  so  by  giving  up  no  point,  even  though'  her 
uncle's  anger  should  rise  hot  against  hef? 
But  now  she  had  promised  het  uncle,  and 
she  knew  that  she  could  not  go  back  from 
her  word.  It  would  be  better  for  her,  she 
told  herself,  to  think  no  more  about  it. 
Things  must  arrange  themselves.  What 
did  it  matter  whether  she  were  wretched 
at  Basle  or  wretched  at  Granperc?    The 
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only  thing  that  could  give  a  chann  to  her 
life  iras  altogether  out  of  her  reach. 

After  this  conversation,  Michel  went  up- 
stairs to  his  young  fiiend,  and  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  had  handed  him  over 
to  his  wife.  It  was  of  couise  understood 
□ow  that  Marie  was  not  to  be  troubled  till 
the  time  came  for  her  to  sit  down  at  table 
with  her  smart  frock.  Michel  explained  to 
his  wife  the  full  amount  of  his  success,  and 
acknowledged  that  he  felt  that  Marie  was 
already  pretty  nearly  overcome, 

"  She'll  try  to  be  pleasant  for  my  sake  this 
evening,"  he  said,  "and  so  she'll  fall  into  the 
way  of  being  intimate  with  him;  and  when 
he  asks  her  to-morrow  she'll  be  forced  to 
take  him." 

It  never  occurred  to  him,  as  he  said  this, 
that  he  was  forming  a  plan  for  sacrificing 
the  girl  he  loved.  He  imagined  that  he 
was  doing  his  duty  by  his  niece  thoroughly, 
and  was  rather  proud  of  his  own  generosity. 
In  the  afternoon  Adrian  Urmand  was  taken 
out  for  a  drive  to  the  ravine  by  Madame 
Voss.  They  both,  no  doubt,  felt  that  this 
was  very  tedious ;  but  they  were  by  nature 
patient, — quite  unlike  Michel  Voss  or  Marie, 
— and  each  of  them  was  aware  that  there 
was  a  duty  to  be  done.  Adrian  therefore 
was  satisfied  to  potter  about  the  ravine,  and 
Madame  Voss  assured  him  at  least  a  dozen 
times  that  it  was  the  dearest  wish  of  her 
heart  to  call  him  her  nephew-in-law. 

At  last  the  time  for  supper  came.  Through- 
out the  day  Marie  had  said  very  little  to  any- 
one after  leaving  her  uncle.  Ideas  flitted 
across  her  mind  of  various  modes  of  escape. 
What  if  she  were  to  run  away, — to  her  cousin's 
house  at  Epinal ;  and  write  from  thence  to 
say  that  this  proposed  marriage  was  impos- 
sible? But  her  cousin  at  Epinal  was  a 
stranger  to  her,  and  her  uncle  had  always 
been  to  her  the  same  as  a  father.  Then  she 
thought  of  going  to  Colmar,  of  telling  the 
whole  truth  to  George,  and  of  dying  when  he 
refused  her, — as  refuse  her  he  would.  But 
this  was  a  dream  rather  than  a  plan.  Or  how 
would  itbeif  she  went  to  her  uncle  now  at  once, 
while  the  young  man  was  away  at  the  ravine, 
and  swear  to  him  that  nothing  on  earth  should 
induce  her  to  marry  Adrian  Urmand  ?  But 
brave  as  Marie  was,  she  was  afraid  to  do  this. 
He  had  told  her  how  he  suffered  when  they 
two  did  not  stand  well  together,  and  she 
feared  to  be  accused  by  him  of  unkindness 
and  ingratitude.  And  how  would  it  be  with 
her  if  she  did  accept  the  man?  She  was 
Gufhciently  alive  to  the  necessities  of  the 
world  to  know  that  it  would  be  well  to  have 


a  home  of  her  own,  and  a  husband,  and  chil- 
dren if  God  would  send  them.  She  under- 
stood quite  as  well  as  Michel  Voss  did  that 
to  be  head  waiter  at  the  Lion  d'Or  was  not  a 
career  in  hfe  of  which  she  could  have  reason 
to  be  proud.  As  the  afternoon  went  on  she 
was  in  great  doubt  She  spread  the  doth, 
and  prepared  the  room  for  supper,  somewhat 
earlier  than  usual,  knowing  that  she  should 
require  some  minutes  for  her  toilet.  It  was 
necessary  that  she  should  explain  to  Peter 
thathemusttakeupoD  himself  some  self-action 
upon  this  occasion,  and  it  maybe  doubted 
whether  she  did  this  with  perfect  good 
humour.  She  was  angry  when  she  had  to 
look  for  him  before  she  comihenced  her 
operations]  and  scolded  him  because  he  could 
not  understand  without  being  told  why  she 
went  away  and  left  him  twenty  minutes  before 
the  bell  was  rung. 

As  soon  as  the  bell  was  heard  through  the 
house,  Michel  Voss,  who  was  waiting  below 
with  his  wife  in  a  quite  unusual  manner,  mar- 
shalled the  way  up-stairs.  He  had  partly 
expected  that  Marie  would  join  them  below, 
and  was  becoming  fidgety  less  she  should 
break  away  firom  her  engagement  He  went 
first,  and  then  followed  Adrian  and  Madame 
Voss  together.  The  accustomed  guests  were 
all  ready,  because  it  had  come  to  be  generally 
understood  that  this  supper  was  to  be  as  it 
were  a  supper  of  betrothaL  Madame  Voss 
had  on  her  black  silk  gown.  Michel  had 
changed  his  coat  and  his  cravat.  Adrian 
Urmand  was  exceedingly  smart.  The  dullest 
intellect  could  perceive  that  there  was  some- 
thing special  in  the  wind.  The  two  old  ladies 
who  were  lodgers  in  the  house  came  out  from 
their  rooms  five  minutes  earlier  than  usual, 
and  met  the  cortige  &om  down-staJrs  in  the 
passage.  • 

When  Michel  entered  the  room  he  at  once 
looked  round  for  Marie,  There  she  was 
standing  at  the  soup  tureen  with  her  back  to 
the  company.  But  he  could  see  that  there 
hung  down  some  ribbon  from  her  waist,  that 
her  ft'ock  was  not  the  one  she  had  worn  iu 
the  morning,  and  that  in  the  article  of  Her 
attire  she  had  kept  her  word  with  him.  He 
was  very  awkward.  When  one  of  the  old 
ladies  was  about  to  seat  herself  in  the  chair 
next  to  Adrian, — in  preparation  for  which  it 
must  be  admitted  that  Marie  had  made  cer- 
tain wicked  arrangements, — Michel  first  hy 
signs  and  afterwards  with  audible  words,  in- 
tended to  be  whispered,  indicated  to  the  lady 
that  she  was  required  to  place  herself  else- 
where. This  was  hard  upon  the  lady,  as  her 
own  table  napkin  and  a  cup  out  of  which 
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she  was  wont  to  drink,  wete  placed  at  that 

apoL     Marie,  standing  at  the  soup  tureen, 

heard  it  all  and  became  very  spitcfuL     Then 

her  uncle  called  to  her — 

"  Marie,  my  dear,  are  you  not  coming?" 

"  Presently,  uncle,"  replied  Marie,  in  a  clear 

voice,  as  she  commenced  to  dispense  the  soup. 

She  ladled  out  all  the  soup  without  once 

turning  her  face  towards  the  company,  then 

stood  for  a  few  moments  as  if  in  doubt,  and 

after  that  walked  boldly  up  to  her  place.  She 

intended  to  sit  next  to  her  uncle,  op- 


posite to  her  lover,  and  there  had  been  her 
chair.  But  Michel  had  insisted  on  bringing 
the  old  lady  round  to  the  seat  that  Marie 
had  intended  for  herself,  and  so  disarranging 
all  her  plans.  The  old  lady  had  simpered 
and  smiled  and  made  a  little  speech  to  M. 
Urmand,  which  everybody  had  heard.  Marie, 
too,  had  heard  it  alL  But  the  thing  had  to 
be  done,  and  she  plucked  up  her  courage  and 
did  it.  She  placed  herself  next  to  her  lover, 
and  as  she  did  so,  felt  that  it  was  necessary 
that  she  should  say  something  at  the  moment : 


"Here  I  am.  Uncle  Michel,  but  you'll  find 
youll  miss  me,  before  supper  is  over," 

"  There  is  somebody  would  mudi  rather 
have  you  than  his  supper,"  said  the  horrid 
old  laily  opposite. 

Then  there  was  a  pause,  a  terrible  pause, 

"  Perhaps  it  used  to  be  so  when  young 
men  came  to  sup  with  you,  years  ago  ;  but 
nowadays  men  like  their  supper,"  said 
Marie,  who  was  driven  on  by  her  anger  to  a 
ferocity  which  she  could  not  cestrain. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  give  offence,"  said  the 
poor  old  lady  meekly. 


Marie,  as  she  thought  of  what  she  had 
said,  repented  so  bitterly  that  she  could  hardly 
refrain  from  tears. 

"  There  is  no  offence  at  all,"  said  Michel 
angrily. 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  give  you  a  little 
wine  ?  "  said  Adrian,  turning  to  his  neighbour. 

Marie  bowed  her  head  and  held  her  glass, 
but  the  wine  remained  in  it  to  the  end  of  the 
supper,  and  there  it  was  left 

When  it  was  ail  over  Michel  fek  that  it  had 
not  been  a  success.  With  the  exception  of 
her  savage  speech  to  the  disagreeable  old 
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lady,  Marie  had  behaved  well.  She  was  on 
her  mettle,  and  very  anxious  to  show  that  she 
could  sit  at  table  with  Adrian  Unnand,  and 
be  at  her  ease.  She  was  not  at  her  ease,  but 
she  made  a  bold  fight — which  was  more  than 
was  done  by  her  uncle  or  her  aunt.  Michel 
was  unable  to  speak  in  his  ordinary  voice 
or  with  his  usual  authority,  and  Madame  Voss 
hardly  uttered  a  word.  Urmand,  whose 
position  was  the  hardest  of  all,  struggled 
gallantly,  but  was  quite  unable  to  keep  up 
any  continued  conversation.  The  old  lady 
had  been  thoroughly  silenced,  and  neither 
she  IKS  her  sister  again  opened  theii  mouth. 
When  Madame  Voss  rose  from  her  chair  in 
order  that  fhey  might  all  retire,  theconscious- 
ness  of  relief  was  very  great. 

For  that  night  Marie's  duty  to  her  uncle 
was  done.  So  much  had  been  understood. 
She  was  to  dress  herself  and  sit  down  to 
supper,  and  after  tint  she  was  aot  to  be  dis- 
turbed again  till  the  moiTOw.  On  the  next 
morning  she  was  to  be  sntgected  to  the  grand 
trial  She  gMJurtnod  this  so  well  that  she 
went  about  tkc  boose  fesriess  aa  tint  evening 
— fearless  w  rcgnded  the  jnataeat,  featfol 
only  as  Tcgmrded  the  laotrow. 

"  M^  I  ask  one  qoestiac,  dear?"  said  her 
aunt,  COTOJng  to  hex  after  sbe  had  gone  to  her 
owBTOOB.  "Ifaveyoumadeupyourmind?" 

" No," sdd  Jlnie  j  "I  have  not  made  up 
ToytKPd." 

Her  matt  stood  for  a  incment  looking  at 
bcT,  n»d  dicn  crept  out  of  the  room. 

In  the  morning  Michel  Voss  was  half- 
inclined  tovefesse  his  niece,  and  to  tell  Ur- 
mand dut  he  had  better  go  bade  to  Basic 
He  could  see  that  the  g^l  was  sufoing,  sad, 
after  all,  what  was  it  tlut  be  wanted  ?  Only 
that  slic  tfiould  be  prosperous  and  h^ipy. 
His  heart  almost  relented ;  and  at  tmt  mo- 
ment,  had  Maiie  ccmie  across  him  he  would 
have  released  ber.  "  Let  it  go  on,"  be  said 
to  himself,  as  he  took  up  his  hat  and  stick 
and  went  off  to  the  woods.  "  Let  it  go  on. 
If  she  finds  to-day  that  she  can't  take  him, 
I'll  never  say  another  word  to  press  her." 
He  went  up  to  the  woods  after  break&st,  and 
did  not  come  back  till  the  evening. 

During  breakfast  Marie  did  not  show  her- 
self at  all,  but  remained  with  the  children. 
It  was  not  expected  that  she  should  show 
herself.  At  about  noon,  as  soon  as  her 
uncle  had  started,  her  aunt  came  to  her  and 
asked  her  whether  she  was  ready  to  see 
M.  Urmand.  "I  am  ready,"  s^d  Marie, 
rising  from  her  seat,  and  standing  upright 
before  her  aunt 

"  And  where  will  you  see  him,  dear  ? " 


"  Wherever  he  pleases,"  said  Marie,  with 
something  that  was  again  almost  savage  in 
her  voice. 

"Shall  he  come  np-staiis  to  you?" 

"What,  here?" 

"  No ;  he  cannot  come  hfcre.  You  might 
go  into  the  little  sitting-room." 

"  Very  well.  1  will  go  into  the  little  sitting- 
room."  Then  without  saying  another  word 
she  got  up,  left  the  room,  and  went  along  the 
passage  to  the  chamber  in  question.  It  was 
a  small  room,  furnished,  as  they  all  thought  at 
Granpcre,  with  Parisian  elegance,  intended 
f<»  such  visiiOTE  to  the  hotel  as  might  chooee 
to  pay  for  the  charm  and  luxury  of  such  an 
^larttnent.  It  was  generally  found  that  visi- 
tors to  &anpere  did  not  care  to  pay  for  the 
luxury  of  this  FaoHan  elegance,  and  the  room 
was  almost  dw;^  empty.  'Thither  Marie 
went,  and  seated  kendfatonceon  the  centre 
of  the  red,  stuffy,  vdvct  sofa.  There  she  sat, 
perfectly  motionless,  tiQ  there  came  a  knock 
at  the  door.  Marie  Brawwr  was  a  very  hand- 
some girl,  but  as  she  sat  thee,  all  alone,  with 
her  hands  crossed  on  her  tap,  with  a  hard 
look  about  her  matith,  with  a  frown  on  her 
brow,  aid  scorn  and  disdain  far  all  around 
her  in  her  eyes,  sbe  was  as  Ittdc  liandsome 
as  it  was  possible  that  ^e  should  make  her- 
self. She  answered  iiie  knock,  and  Adiian 
Urmand  entered  the  roan.  She  did  not  xise, 
but  waited  till  he  had  eone  dose  np  to  her. 
Then  she  was  the  frst  to  speak.  "  Aunt 
Josey  tells  me  that  jou  want  to  see  mc,"  she 
said. 

Urmand's  task  was  cotainly  not  a  piquant 
one.  Though  Us  temper  was  eatcdlent,  he 
was  already  b^giming  to  think  that  he  was 
being  ill-used.  Uaiie,  no  doubt,  was  a  very 
fine  girl ;  but  die  maMh  &at  he  o&red  her 
was  one  at  which  no  young  wowiuk  of  her 
axk  m  aQ  Lorraiae  or  A&mx  seed  have 
turned  up  her  nose.  He  had  been  invited 
over  to  Granpere  specially  tliat  he  might 
spend  his  time  in  making  love,  and  he  liad 
found  the  task  before  him  very  hard  and  dis- 
agreeable. He  was  afflicted  with  all  the 
ponderous  notoriety  of  an  acknowleds^ed 
suitor's  position,  but  was  consoled  \vith  r.  ne 
of  the  usual  comforts.  Had  he  not  been 
pledged  to  make  the  attempt,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  gone  back  to  Basic,  as  it  was  he 
was  compelled  to  renew  his  offer.  He  was 
aware  that  he  could  not  leave  the  house  with- 
out doing  so.  But  he  was  determined  that 
one  more  refusal  should  be  the  last. 

"  Marie,"  said  he,  putting  out  his  liand  to 
her,  "doubtless  you  know  what  it  is  that  I 
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"  I  suppose  I  do,"  she  answered. 

"I  hope  you  do  not  doubt  my  true  affec- 
tion for  you." 

She  paused  a  moment  before  she  replied. 
"  I  have  no  (tason  to  doubt  it,"  she  said, 

"No  indeed,  I  love  you  with  all  my 
hear!  I  do  truly.  Your  uncle  and  aunt 
think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  both  of 
us  that  we  should  be  married.  What  answer 
will  you    make  me,   Marie?"     Again   she 

Csed.  She  had  allowed  him  to  take  her 
d,  and  as  he  thus  asked  his  question  he 
was  standing  opposite  to  her,  still  holding  it. 
"You  have  thought  about  it,  Marie,  since  I 
was  here  last?" 

"  Yes ;  I  have  thought  about  it" 

"Well,  dearest?" 

"I  suppose  it  had  better  be  so,"  said 
she,  standing  up  and  withdrawing  her 
band. 

Hie  had  accepted  him  ;  and  now  it  was  no 
longer  possible  for  him  to  go  back  to  Basle, 
except  as  a  betrothed  man.  She  had  accepted 
him;  but  there  came  upon  him  a  wretched 
feeling  that  none  of  the  triumph  of  successful 
love  had  come  to  him.  He  was  almost  dis- 
appointed,— or  if  not  disappointed,  was  at 
any  rate  embarrassed.  But  it  was  necessaiy 
fliat  he  should  immediately  conduct  himself 
as  an  engaged  man.    "  And  you  will  love 


me,  Marie  ?"  he  said,  as  he  again  took  her 
by  the  hand. 

"  I  will  do  my  best,"  she  said. 

Then  he  put  his  arm  round  her  waist  and 
kissed  her,  and  she  did'  not  turn  away  her 
face  from  him.  "  I  will  do  my  best  also  to 
make  you  happy,"  he  said. 

"  I  am  sure  you  will,  I  believe  you.  I 
know  that  you  are  good,"  There  was  another 
pause  daring  which  he  stood,  still  embracing 
her.     "Itnaygonow;  maylnol?"  she  said. 

"You  have  not  kissed  me  yet,  Marie?" 
Then  she  kissed  him ;  but  tHfc  toudi  of  her 
lips  was  cold,  and  he  felt  that  there  was  no 
love  in  them.  He  knew,  though  he  could 
hardly  define  the  knowledge  to  himself,  that 
she  had  accepted  him  in  obedience  to  her 
uncle.  He  was  almost  angry,  but  being 
cautions  and  even-tempered  by  nature  he  re- 
pressed the  feeling.  He  knew  that  he  must 
take  her  now,  and  that  he  had  better  make 
the  best  of  it.  She  would,  he  was  sure,  be  a 
good  wife,  and  the  love  would  probably  come 

"  We  shall  be  together  this  evening;  shall 
we  not?"  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Marie,  "  if  you  please." 
It  was,  as  she  knew,  only  reasonable  now  that 
they  should  be  together.  Then  he  let  her  go, 
and  she  walked  off  to  her  room. 
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T  T  is  a  serious  responsibility  to  invent  a  pro- 
'■     verb,  especially  a  proverb  which  sounds 
respectable;  it  is  sure  to  be  quoted  often,  and 
misquoted  at  last.     The  first  man  who  said  ^ 
tnith  is  stranger  than  fiction  was  probably 
guiltless  of  any  intention  of  flattering  Truth  ;  I 
:    in  lact,  he  meant  to  be  honest  and  uncom- ' 
I    plimentaiy,  and  to  assert  that  he  found  it  un- '. 
1    commonlyhard  to  believe  what  she  said.    Still,  ' 
j    it  is  something  to  be  out  of  the  common  way  at 
all;  and  so  people  came  to  think  that  it  was 
jl  a  credit  to  Truth  to  be  strange,  and  that  they 
I    could  not  do  her  the  credit  of  finding  her  so 
'  too  often.      One  can  hardly  be  mistaken  in 
1    thinking  thai  Mr.  Gilbert  felt  he  had  paid 
a  becoming  homage  to  Truth  when  he  Invited 
the  readers  of  Good  Words*  to  agree  with 
I    hiro,  that  the  vei>'  interesting  account  of  the 
I    capital  shilling's  worth  which  he  got  for  a  shil- 
ling was  stranger  than  anything  in  any  fairy 
'  tale. 

I  read  the  article  once  because  I  generally 


*  See  Jwouj  Me.,  p.  ja. 


read  anything  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  which  comes 
in  my  way,  and  twice  because  he  challenged 
me  among  his  other  readers  to  make  up  my 
mind  about  it ;  and  I  don't  agree  with  him 
at  all.  It  seems  to  me  much  stranger  that 
Kehama  should  have  driven  in  at  all  the 
eight  gates  of  Padala  at  once,  or  that  a  harp 
made  of  the  bones  of  a  murdered  child  should 
sing  the  story  of  the  murder,  or  that  a  little 
girl  should  turn  her  brother  into  a  pond  arid 
hereelf  into  a  duck  on  the  pond  by  way  of 
escaping  from  a  cruel  stepmother,  or  that 
Mr.  MacDonald'^  charming  princess  should 
have  been  deprived  by  a  fairy  or  any  one 
else  of  her  specific  gravity — Oian  that  Mr. 
Gilbert  should  have  had  a  shilling's  worth  for 
a  shilling.  If  I  were  to  try  to  believe  any  one 
of  the  four  curiosities  of  fiction  I  have  just 
quoted  (and  any  child  in  a  well-regulated 
nursery  could  have  quoted  forty),  I  should 
not  know  how  to  begin ;  but  I  had  not  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  believing  Mr.  Gilbert 
Indeed,  he  can  hardly  have  had  much  diffi- 
culty in  believing  himself  that  the  baker  would 
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leave  the  roll,  and  that  the  Assam  tea  would 
be  found  in  the  caddy,  and  the  bloater  in 
the  cupboard;  in  short,  that  he  would  be 
able  to  have  his  breakfast  and  his  newspaper 
as  usual,  and  be  able  to  send  the  newspaper 
on  if  he  liked,  and  to  write  his  article  after- 
wards. What  he  would  really  have  found  it 
hard  to  believe  would  have  been  some  inter- 
niption  of  this  order  of  things.  If  the  stationer 
had  refused  to  send  the  newspaper,  or  if 
the  DaUy  News  had  received  no  telegrams, 
or  if  tea  were  to  cease  to  arrive  from  Assam, 
he  would  have  been  surprised,  and  so  should 
we. 

Yet  he  is  surprised  at  something  now,  and 
he  has  written  that  we  may  share  his  surprise. 
Perhaps  surprise  is  hardly  an  emotion  to  be 
cultivated  or  communicated.  It  is  very 
likely  that  what  all  the  world  thinks  wrong 
may  be  right,  may  even  be  a  posidve'duty  ; 
it  is  not  so  likely  that  what  all  the  world 
thinks  commonplace  should  be  surprising. 
And  obviously  Mr,  Gilbert  assumes  we  are 
in  danger  of  linking  that  a  civilised  break- 
fast and  a  newspaper  and  modem  postal 
facilities  are  commonplace ;  he  seems  to 
have  thought  so  himself,  till  the  conversation 
at  the  door  of  the  public-house  led  him  to 
reflect.  If  so,  we  shall  probably  continue- 
without,  I  hope,  being  unthankful  for  them — 
to  think  those  creature-comforts  common- 
place. When  a  thing  tastes  of  sugar  we  call 
it  sweet  i  when  a  thing  surprises  us  we  call 
it  wonderful.  It  is  possible  to  find  out  that 
there  is  a  clear  chemical  connection  between 
sugarand  brandy,  or  between  sugar  and  starch; 
but  neither  starch  nor  brandy  tastes  sweet, 
and  nobody  dreams  of  saying  they  arc  sweet. 
In  the  same  way  there  very  likely  may  be 
resemblances  between  what  Mr.  Gilbert  just 
now  finds  so  surprising  and  really  wonderful 
things ;  if  there  were  not  he  would  hardly 
have  made  llie  mistake  ;  but  it  is  a  mistake 
for  all  that,  because  nobody  is  surprised  at 
tliem,  though  some  of  his  readers  may  try  to 
be,  because  he  tells  them.  The  thought  which 
seems  to  have  struck  the  writer  most,  the 
thought  whichhe  intended  to  impress  upon  the 
reader,  is  how  much  has  to  be  done  before  it 
is  possible  to  sit  down  to  breakfast,  or  to  read 
a  newspaper,  or  lo  write  a  letter  and  to  have 
it  answered.  It  is  wonderful  to  him  that  so 
many  conditions  should  meet  and  work  to- 
gether harmoniously.  Now  it  is  obvious 
that  this  proves  too  much.  While  the  article 
was  being  written  it  is  safe  to  say  that  dozens 
of  tramps  dined  or  breakfasted,  whichever  we 
like  to  call  it,  on  a  turnip  a-piece  out  of  the 
fields  and  a  draught  of  water  from  the  nearest 


brook ;  and  even  the  writer  does  not  think 
that  wondcrfiiL  Yet  the  natural  anaoge* 
ments  which  make  it  possible  for  the  turnips 
to  grow  there,  and  for  the  water  to  run  there, 
are  immeasurably  more  complex  and  far- 
reaching  than  the  arrangements  of  commerce 
or  the  Post-Office.  For  that  matter,  on  the 
writer's  own  principle,  it  is  far  more  wonder- 
ful that  wheat  should  grow  in  England  or  tea 
in  Assam  than  that,  being  grown,  they  should 
be  made  available  at  brealdast-time ;  it  is  far 
more  wonderful  that  bread  and  tea  should 
enable  a  man  to  go  on  writing  than  that  he 
should  be  able  to  dispose  of  what  he  has 
written.  And  it  is  no  answer  to  this  to  turn 
round  and  say,  "Yes,  everything  is  wonderful." 
If  everything  were  wouderful,  nothing  would 
be.  Wonderfiil  is  a  term  of  comparison ; 
to  call  everything  wonderful  is  like  calling 
everything  great.  Besides,  human  language 
is  adapted  to  human  nature;  and  human 
nature  is  incapable  of  sustained  excitement 
of  any  kind,  real  honest  wonder  is  very 
exciting,  and  we  are  so  made  as  to  require 
to  pass  most  of  our  time  aloof  from  such 
excitement,  with  common  things  that  are  not 
wonderful.  At  the  same  time  there  are  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  harmonious  co- 
operation of  a  great  many  different  forces 
does  affect  us  with  genuine,  spontaneous 
surprise.  We  do  not  need  to  be  bidden  to 
observe  that  the  organisation  of  the  Prussian 
army  is  wonderful ;  we  call  it  so  instinctively. 
Why  is  it  that  we  wonder  at  the  Prussian 
amiy,  and  do  not  wonder  at  our  own  Post- 
Office,  except  when  somebody  tells  us  to  in 
print  ?  Because  though  the  Post-Office  does 
as  much  as  the  army  does,  if  not  more,  what 
the  army  does  is  harder.  We  do  not  know 
of  anything  that  there  is  in  the  constitution 
of  the  world  to  hinder  our  having  the  Post- 
Office  ;  people  are  generally  willing  to  earn 
a  fair  day's  wages  by  a  fair  day's  work ;  if  we 
did  not  know  of  anything  which  might  have 
been  expected  to  hinder  the  Prussians  from 
having  their  army,  we  might  still  be  sure 
that  there  was  something,  for  other  nations 
wish  for  such  an  army,  and  cannot  get  it. 
In  fact,  we  know  of  a  great  deal.  It  is 
strange  as  things  go  that  the  Landwehr 
should  march  when  they  are  called  out, 
especially  when  they  disapprove  of  the  war 
as  they  did  in  1866  ;  it  is  stranger  that  all 
Prussian  squireens  should  be  e^er  to  edu- 
cate t&emselves  for  the  General  Staff.  But 
though  the  Fost-OfRce  does  not  strike  us  as 
wonderful,  it  would  strike  a  savage  very 
much ;  it  would  probably  strike  him  even 
more  than  the  Prussian  army.     The  reason 
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I  is  obriotis.  The  capacity  for  setf-sacrifice  is 
,  not  increased  by  civilisation,  and  the  capa- 
'  dCy  for  obedience  is,  upon  the  whole, 
|l  diminished.  ^Consequently  it  would  not 
suiprise  a  savage,  as  it  surprises  us,  that  all 
I'  the  disciplined  energy  of  Prussia  should  be 
,  at  the  service  of  the   Prussian  Government, 

I  still  less  would  it  astonish  him  to  find  that 
!l  energy  expended  on  what  he  regards  as  the 

I I  most  natural  and  most  worthy  object  of 
|l  ambition  for  a  noble  people.  He  would 
I,  only  be  surprised  at  the  cJtistehce  of  so  much 
I   energy,  so  perfectly  disciplined,  co-operating 

so  hamioniously.     Very  probably  he  would 

'  be  right  in  thinking  the  British  Fost-Oflice  a 

more  striking  example  (it  is  certainly  a  more 

perfect  one)  of  such  disciplined  energy  than 

Ij  the  Prussian  army.     He  would   find    it   as 

I,  hard  to  believe  that  we  should  be  exempt 

I    frora  the  shiftlessness  and  indolence  which 

r  preclude  all  co-operation  among  his  country- 

'  men,  as  we  find  it  to  believe  that  a  whole 

community  should  be  able,  even  for  a  time, 

to  put  self-seeking  and  self-pleasing  in   so 

many  directions   under  such  complete  re- 

I   straint. 

But  the  wonder  of  the  savage  would  not 
||  rest  exclusively  upon  this  quasi  intellectual 
l'  ground.     The  Post-Office  is  strange  to  him 
because  it  is  new;  it  is  strange  because  it 
brings  before  him  in  the  concrete  the  im- 
mense contrast  between  the  complex  organi- 
I   sation  of  a  great  and  wealthy  empire,  and 
I  die  fude,  meagre,  chaotic  monotony  of  a 
I    petty  tribe;     Tell  him  that  there  are  thirty 
l'  raiUions  of  us,  and  you  will  hardly  make  an 
I   impression;  but  tell  him  how  many  dead 
letters  there  are  in  a  year,  or  that  a  single 
^vemment  office  receives  a  hundred  thousand 
on  an  average,  and  he  begins  to  feel  that  the 
English  are  a  wonderful  people.    Steam  en- 
gines, railways,  telegraphs,  were  all  wonder- 
hil  once  to  the  generations  which  used  them 
first,  and  there  was  this  note  of  the  wonderful 
^>out  them  all,  that  people  could  not  believe 
in  them  all  at  once.    They  presented  such  a 
difficulty  to  the  imagination  that  the  intellect, 
which  always  sympathises  with  the  imagina- 
tion, felt  a  difficulty  too.     Afterwards,  when 
the  difficulty  of  the  intellect  has  disappeared, 
the  difficult  of  the  imagination  gives  way 
too.     Light  travels  faster  than  electricity,  but 
its  rapidity  strikes  us  less    because   being 
wholly  unimaginable  it  does  not  offer  any 
difficulty  which  the  imagination  can  exert  itself 
against.     It  is  further  from  the  sun  to  the 
earth  than  from  Valentia  to  Heart's  Content; 
but  we  know  how  long  it  takes  a  Cunard 
iteuner  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  how  long  it 


used  to  take  Lord  Nelson's  men-of-war,  while 
nothing  comes  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  but 
the  light,  which  has  travelled  every  day  since 
the  world  was,  in  as  short  a  time  as  the  tele- 
grams, that  fill  at  least  one  generation  for  a 
year  or  two  with  honest  wonder,  and  at  many 
million  times  the  speed.  Again,  long  before 
the  invention  of  photography,  it  was  known 
that  it  was  the  sun  that  gave  the  colours  to 
flowers,  and  rocks,  and  trees,  and  animals. 
Here,  too,  there  was  nothing  to  imagine, 
and  tiierefore  nothing  to  wonder  at.  Every- 
body would  say  at  once  that  a  colourless 
plant  that  had  been  coaxed  into  growing 
without  light  was  much  stranger  than  an 
apple-tree  in  full  blossom.  Yet  the  strange 
thing  about  the  cellar-plant  would  simply  be 
the  absence  of  a  series  of  familiar  and  inex- 
plicable facts  too  familiar,  too  completely  in- 
explicable to  be  really  wonderful,  and  also  too 
certainly  connected  with  a  single  unmistak- 
able cause.  But  though  it  never  struck  any 
person  as  wonderful  thatthe  sun  should  paint 
so  many  beautiful  pictures  in  the  world,  it 
was  very  wonderful  that  he  should  paint  a  few 
ugly  pictures,  and  the  first  were  very  ugly  in- 
deed, in  a  camera-obscura.  There  was  some- 
thing for  the  imagination  to  puzzle  at  here. 
It  was  the  nature  of  the  picture  in  the  camera 
to  change  when  you  moved  the  camera  and 
when  you  moved  your  eye ;  and  in  photo- 
graphy either  the  picture  in  the  camera  itself, 
or  another  picture  bearing  a  definite  relation 
Co  it,  is  fixed  in  a  way  to  last  for  many  years. 
Besides,  the  new  pictures  the  sun  painted 
seemed  wonderful  because  they  could  be 
contrasted  and  brought  into  competition 
more  easily  than  the  old  with  the  pictures 
men  had  been  used  to  paint;  it  was  strange 
to  think  there  should  be  a  way  of  obtaining 
in  half  an  hour  greater  accuracy,  nay,  in 
some  sense  greater  delicacy,  than  could  have 
been  reached  before  by  the  labour  of  years. 
But  wonder  never  lasts  when  tt  has  once 
thoroughly  come  home  to  us  that  a  thing  will 
be  so  because  it  must  be  so.  It  is  flo^mg  a 
dead  horse,  as  they  say  in  America,  to  at- 
tempt to  make  us  exdte  ourselves  with  hope- 
less efforts  to  fancy  how  it  can  be  so. 

All  our  faculties  are  inadequate ;  there  is 
much  in  ourselves  and  more  in  the  world 
which  we  take  for  granted,  without  trying  to 
imagine  it,  without  hoping  to  understand  it; 
there  is  nothii^  that  we  understand  com- 
pletely or  imagine  perfectly.  The  habitual 
recognition  of  this  may  be  soothing  or  de  ■ 
pressing,  according  as  we  come  to  it ;  it  may 
bring  humility  and  peace,  it  may  generate  in- 
difference or  scepticism,  or  peq;>lexity,  and 
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all  of  these  exclude  astonishment.  Out 
minds  resign  themselves  willingly  or  unwill- 
ingly, with  or  without  a  struggle,  to  a  subor- 
dinate place  in  the  universe ;  something  l^e 
an  equilibrium  establishes  itself  between 
their  weakness  and  the  strength  of  miture. 
Wonder  comes  in  when  a  new  experience 
disturbs  this  equihbrium,  and  it  lasts  till  the 
equilibrium  is  restored ;  and  though  the  equi- 
librium is  never  complete,  it  tends  to  be  per- 
inanenL  Nothing  earthly  is  new  for  ever; 
the  paradox  of  to^lay  becomes  the  axiom  of 
to-monow ;  before  we  are  familiar  with  half 
its  consequences  we  wonder  how  we  could 
ever  have  doubted  such  a  fruitful  principle. 
Life  is  not  long  enough,  our  brains,  are  not 
stroi^  enough  to  allow  us  to  be  always  stait- 
-  ing  at  contrasts,  and  working  out  antitheses, 
and  dwelling  upon  the  antinomies  of  the  pure 
reason.  WiUi  most  realitiea  we  can  become 
familiar,  but  a.  cleverly  disguised  impossi- 
bility never  ceases  to  be  strange.  Children, 
old  and  young,  will  wonder  a  diousand  yewts 
hence,  if  the  world  lasts  so  long,  how  Alice 
got  through  the  looking-glass  widumt  break- 
ing it,  though  they  wiU  be  very  much  sur- 
prised if  dieir  uncles  and  aunts  fail  to  send 
them  aprescnt  by  a  ballocsi  on  their  birthday, 
or  forget  to  wish  them  many  happy  returns  of 
the  day  by  telegraph.  Then,  too,  a  thing 
continues  to  be  strange  if  it  continues  for 
any  reason  to  be  remote.  If  we  had  lefl  any 
savage  race  alive  long'  enough  to  give  us  a 
chance  of  entering  into  their  mind  (it  has 
taken  us  four  centuries'  hard  work  to  enter  a 
very  little  way  into  the  mind  of  classical  anti- 
quity), dieir  customs  would  have  ceased  to  be 
strange  to  us,  they  would  have  come  to 
have  a  meaning.  If  any  savage  race  had 
survived  long  enough  to  enter  into  out  mind, 
they  would  have  ceased  to  wonder  at  us.  As 
it  is  they  will  soon  be  gone,  and  their 
memory  will  be  wonderful  to  Christendom 
for  ever,  and  it  is  much  if  our  civilisation  is 
not  a  tantalising  riddle  to  dieir  disinherited 
ghosts. 

And  now,  as  we  come  nearer  to  the  higher 
sense  in  whidi  Mr.  Gilbert  is  right,  and 
begin  to  see  beyond  the  obvious  sense  in 
which  he  is  wrong,  it  is  possible,  perhaps,  to 
answer  his  challenge  with  something  more 
complete  and  less  discourteous  than  the 
uncompromising  n^ative  I  started  with. 
We  have  seen  that  wonder  depends  upon  a 
contrast  .between  some  experience  freshly 
acquired  for  ^e  imagination  and  the  rest  of 
our  mental  stock-in-tnide,  and  of  course  the 
"teatM  the  acquisition  the  greater  the  won- 
This  de&nition  exjilains  why  wonder- 


ful should  be  almost  a  synonym  of  incredible, 
and  why  so  many  things  should  be  wooderM 
to  children,  to  whom  all  is  still  interesting 
and  new.  It  explains,  too,  why  truth  should 
often  be  so  strange,  and  why  it  is  seldom 
strange  for  long ;  because,  as  Aristotle  says, 
we  begin  by  wondering  that  it  should  be  so, 
and  end  by  wondering  that  we  ever  thought 
it  could  be  otherwise.  One  might  almost 
say  that  wonder  is  a  .veil  that  every  truth 
pu^ies  aside  as  -she  steps  naked  into  the 
work-a-day  world,  and  we  see  her  through  it 
for  a  moment,  and  then  to  some  she  seems 
fairest ;  but  after  all,  we  have  to  meet  her 
and  embrace  her  in  the  daylight  with  dim 
eyes.  And  the  veil  is  woven  in  fairyland; 
the  essentially  wonderful  is  something  which 
can  never  become  fiuuiliar,  because  it  can 
never  be  realised.  As  long  as  we  think  at 
all  of  things  which  never  existed  and  cannot 
exist,  or  existed  too  long  ago,  too  far  away  for 
us  to  know,  we  shall  wonder  at  our  fancies 
of  them,  and  we  shall  live  down  all  the  gor- 
geous surprises  which  nature  reserves  and 
civilisation  prepares  for  all  generations  of 
men.  Already  the  difierence  between  us  and 
Mr.  Gilbert  has  reduced  itself  to  this,  that 
he  would  say  that  it  was  something  like  a  sin 
on  our  part  ever  to  hve  down  such  surprises, 
as  if  we  got  tired  of  what  was  inbinsicaliy 
noble  and  satisfactory.  After  all,  this  is  like 
blaming  us  for  going  to  sleep,  instead  of 
watching  the  stars  all  night;  it  proves  at  most 
that  we  are  poor  creatures,  which  we  knew 
before ;  it  does  not  prove  that  anything  is 
permanently  wonderful  which  does  not  con- 
tinually reproduce  the  essentially  transient 
emotion  of  wonder.  But  we  need  not  think 
the  worse  of  ourselves  because  there  is 
nothing  in  this  great  and  fair  world  at  which 
we  can  wonder  always,  for  we  are  capable  of 
habitual  respect,  of  lifelong  admiration,  of 
abiding  revejEnce; 

It  is  so  hard  to  tell  what  a  thing  is,  that 
we  can  seldom  afford  to  dispense  with  con- 
trasting it  with  what  it  is  not,  it  may  serve  to 
make  our  notion  of  wonder  less  incomplete 
to  compare  it  with  respect,  admiration,  and 
reverence.  For  one  thing,  wonder  is  in  a 
sense  more  general;  things  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent  may  be  wonderfiil  r  to  deserve 
respect,  admiration,  or  reverence,  a  thing 
must  be  in  some  way  good.  Then  respect 
and  reverence  imply  that  we  have  a  du^  to 
their  object ;  wonder  and  admiration  do  noL 
Keverence  always,  and  admiration  often, 
imply  a''  superiority  in  their  object  to  the 
person  feeling  them.  Both  imply  great  posi- 
tive excellence;  while  the  lowest  degree  of 
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this,  though  not  enough  to  cause  even  a 

'  moment's   wonder,   is    a    sufficient   title  to 

respect.    But  it  is  common  to  all  three  that  the 

.    vhale  essence  is  contained  in  a  hearty  recog- 

I    nition  on  our  part  of  some  quality  in  their 

I'  object ;  and  if  this  quality  is  permanent,  the 

j   feeling  will  be  permanent  too.     Of  the  three, 

I    admiration   comes    nearest    to   wonder — so 

j    near,  that  it  almost  seems  as  if  Mr.  Gilbert 

:    thought  that  wonder  at  good  things  was  the 

I   same  as  admiration.    A  few  instances  will 

j    show  that  if  the  distinction  is  not  very  impor- 

I    tant,  at  least  It  is  not  arbitrary.     We  call  a. 

;    man's  constitution  admirable,  when  we  sim- 

I    ply  mean  that  it   is  remarkably  good ;   we 

I    call   it  wonderful  when  we  mean  that  it  is 

I   strange  any  man's  constitution  should  be  so 

good,  as  it  is  the  nature  of  constitutions  in 

I    general  to  be  more  or  less  bad.    In  the  same 

I   way  we  talk  of  a  wonderful  recovery  and  an 

'   admirable  cure,  of  a  wonderfiil  victory  and 

'   of  admirable  strategy.    We  admire  the  blue 

sky  when  we  see  it  out  of  doors  in  Italy;  we 

wonder   when    Professor  Tyi^dall  makes  a 

little  piece  of  it  in  a  glass  tube  in  the  middle 

of  a  London  fog.    The  order  of  the  universe 

is  admirable ;  extraordinary  phenomena  are 

wonderful.     And  though  it  is  hardly  part  of 

the  definition  of  either,  we  may  say  in  general 

,   diat  admiration  has  an  affinity  to  otir  know- 

'   ledge,  and  wonder  to  our  ignorance;  and 

from  this  pomt  of  view  it  is  a  cheerful  consi- 

'   deration  that  admiration  lasts  the  longest. 

.   \Vben   what    was    once    extraordinary    has 

'  become  or  is  becoming  ordinary,  it  is  not 

'    therefore  diminished  to  us ;  the  order  of  our 

I    conceptions  is  enlarged  to  take  it  in.     This 

'    order,   which  regulates   both   our  judgment 

I    and  our  feelings,  has  become  so  much  less 

]■  inadequate  to  the  order  of  the  world.     If  it 

•   were   perfectly  adequate,   no    phenomenon 

I   would  be  extraordinary ;   for  we  may  be  oer- 

I    tain  that  nothing  is  really  outside  the  order 

i'  of  the  world,  which  is  manifold,  and  also 

one ;  though  much  may  always  remain  out- 

'    side  the  highest  abstractions  from  that  order 

■    which  are  possible  to  our  present  faculties. 

Nor  did  Aristotle  exhaust  the  meaning  of 
I  his  own  aphorism  that  philosophy  begins  and 
'  ends  in  wonder.  For  all  of  us,  whether  we 
'  will  or  no,  knowledge  is  always  rising  above 
'  our  wonder;  for  all  of  us,  if  we  will,  wonder 
i  »ill  rise  again  above  our  knowledge.  The 
i  increase  of  knowledge  puts  a  mearung  into 
ignorance,  so  that  its  fruit  is  wonder  instead 
of  stolid  miconcem.    Every  new  explanation 


makes  us  realise  more  clearly  how  superficial 
all  explanations  are  while  they  leave  the 
centre  of  all  things  unexplained.  Every  new 
generalisation  points  more  surely  to  that 
highest  generalisation,  which,  inaccessible  as 
it  really  is,  stands  at  the  summit  of  the  only 
patfi  by  which  we  seem  to  approach  what 
can  only  be  readied  by  intuition,  the  truth 
which  contains  all  others  and  verifies  them 
all.  We  are  emancipated  from  wonder  by 
the  knowledge  of  natural  and  spiritual  laws, 
we  are  restored  to  wonder  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  Highest  Law.  la  this  contempla- 
tion ail  the  elements  of  wonder  meet.  ^Ve 
are  kept  continually  in  the  presence  of  what 
is  incredible,  and  new,  and  strange.  The 
infinite  is.  inexhaustible,  and  its  very  co- 
existence with  the  finite  presents  a  contrast 
to  the  imagination  and  a  paradox  to  the 
intellect.  And  the  paradox  cannot  be  ignored, 
the  contrast  caimot  be  forgotten,  because  the 
finite  rests  upon  tlie  infinite,  and  they  inter- 
penetrate ea!di  other,  so  that  the  whole  ful- 
ness of  the  infinite  must  be  present  that  a 
drop  of  rain  may  fall.  This  is  why  the 
intellect  is  ever  returning  to  be  continually 
baffled  by  an  indispensable  and  inconceivable 
postulate,  why  the  imagination,  ever  flutter- 
ing round  the  glory  that  lights  up  alt  its 
ideals,  is  ever  beaten  back;  this,  is  why 
ail  discoveries  conveige  upon  one  radiant 
mystery  of  wonder. 

The  mystery  wUl  be  revealed  at  last,  and 
we  shall  only  wonder  more;  for  the  revelation 
will  transform  and  not  destroy ;  it  will  leave 
us  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood ;  but  instead 
of  vanishing  glimpses  of  the  corruptible 
beauty  of  this  world,  we  shall  look  with  open 
face  through  all  the  incorruptible  gloiy  of  the 
new  heavens  and  the  new  earth.  There  we 
shall  not  wonder  at  what  seems  sudden,  or 
unaccountable,  or  extraordinary,  everything 
will  appear  beautiful  in  its  place ;  we  shall  be 
able  then  to  complete  our  conception  of 
nature,  for  we  shall  see  how  the  natural 
order  depends  upon  the  spiritual.  Then, 
too,  when  all  reality  is  present  to  us,  and  we 
apprehend  it  perfectly  and  clearly,  we  shall 
lose  the  wish  and  the  power  of  keying  any- 
thing beyond  it;  all  we  found  or  made  to 
wonder  at  on  earth  will  have  vanished  away, 
yet  wonder  will  remain  and  deepen ;  we  shall 
understand  that  only  God  is  wonderful,  and 
thai  His  works  are  wonderful,  for  they  are 
His. 

a.  A.  SIMCOX. 
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THE  PHANTOM  ISLES. 

MenYofk  tben  are  mur  nulHiludi,  tlia  frrquenl  raoR  af  lUDiserpleuun-partiH.  T* 
ia  of  amuaemefit :  onn,  nddm  fogl  :  the  otBcr,  hi^  ti<I«l,  which  often  cover  the  iiU 
rd  in  ths  <all(;win(  Una  nctuallT  l«Ji  ^Iice  undn  Ihs  circiiiniUnco  nmliaacd ;  und 
ind  life  id  the  berea-ved  father  makei  tha  iimple  iter?  ai  mitructive  aj  it  ia  intcm^nc  and 

THE  Phantom  Isles  are  fading  from  the  sea. 
The  groups  that  throng'd  them  leave  their  sinking  shores, 
And  shout,  and  laugh,  and  jocund  catch  and  glee 

Ring  through  the  mist,  to  beat  of  punctual  oars; 
Through  the  grey  mist  that  comes  up  with  the  tide, 
Aad  covers  all  die  ocean  far  and  wide. 

Of  the  gay  revellers  one  child  alone 

Was  wanting  at  the  roll's  right  merry  call ; 
From  boat  to  boat  they  sought  him,  he  was  gone, 

And  fear  and  trembling  fill'd  the  hearts  of  all : 
For  the  damp  mist  was  falling  fast  the  while, 
And  the  sea,  rising,  swallowing  up  each  isle. 

The  trembling  father  guides  the  searching  band, 

While  every  sinew  hope  and  fear  can  strain 
Is  stretch'd  to  bring  the  quiv'ring  boat  to  land 

And  find  the  lost  one,  but  is  stretch'd  in  vain  : 
No  land  they  find,  but  one  sweet  call  they  hear, 
"  Steer  this  way,  father !  this  way,  father  dear  1 " 

That  voice  they  follow,  certain  they  have  found, 

But  vainly  sweep  the  waters  o'er  and  o'er ; 
Tlie  whisp'ring  waves  have  ceased  their  rippling  sound. 

Their  silence  telling  tAey  have  lost  their  shore : 
Yet  still  the  sweet  young  voice  cries  loud  and  clear, 
"  Steer  this  way,  father  !  this  way,  father  dear  ! " 

Onward  they  rush,  like  those  who  in  the  night 

Follow  the  phantom  flame,  but  never  find; 
Now  certain  that  the  voice  has  led  them  right, 

Yet  the  next  moment  hearing  it  behind ; 
But  wrapt  in  gurgling,  smother'd  sounds  of  fear, 
"  Steer  this  way,  lather !  this  way,  father  dear ! " 

The  night  is  spent  in  vain, — no  further  cry 

Cheers  them  with  hope,  or  wilders  them  with  fear  j 

With  breaking  morning,  as  the  mists  sweep  by. 
They  can  sec  nothing  but  wide  waters  drear ; 

Yet  ever  in  the  childless  father's  ear 

Rings  the  sad  cry, — "  Steer  this  way,  father  dear !" 

And  on  through  life,  across  its  changeful  tide, 
Where  many  a  doubtful  course  before  him  lay. 

That  sweet  young  voice  did  help  him  to  decide, 
When  others  strove  to  lure  his  bark  astray; 

Calling  from  Heaven,  in  accents  soft  and  clear, 

"  Steer  fliis  way,  father  !  this  way,  father  dear ! " 

Until  at  length, — drawn  upward  to  the  land 
Where  there  is  no  more  sorrow,  no  more  sea ; 

Cheering  him  brightly  from  its  crystal  strand 
Into  the  haven  where  his  soul  would  be ; — 

These  its  last  whispers  in  his  dying  ear, 

" Steer  this  way,  father !  this  way,  father  dear!" 

JOHN   MONSELI.' 
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ni.— THE  STONES  IN  THE  WAT.L. 


THIS  is  a  large  subject.  For  in  the  dif- 
ferent toH'ns  of  these  islands,  the  walls 
are  built  of  stones  of  almost  every  age,  &om 
the  earliest  to  the  latest ;  and  the  town-geolo- 
gist may  find  a  quite  different  problem  to 
solve'  in  the  nearest  wall,  on  moving  from 
one  town  to  another  twenty  miles  off.  All 
I  ran  do,  therefore,  is  to  take  one  set  of 
towns,  in  the  walls  of  which  one  sort  of 
stones  is  commonly  found,  and  talk  of  them ; 
taking  care,  of  coutse,  to  choose  a  stone 
which  is  widely  disttibuted.  And  such,  I 
think,  we  can  find  in  the  so-called  New 
Red  sandstone,  which,  with  its  attendant 
marl!;,  covers  a  vast  tract — and  that  a  rich 
and  busy  one — of  Eo^and.  From  Har- 
tlepool and  the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  down 
tbrou^  Yorkshire  and  .  Nouinghamsliire  ; 
over  the  manufacturing  districts  of  central 
England ;  down  the  valley  of  the  Severn ; 
past  Bristol  dnd  the  Somersetshire  flats  to  Tor- 
quay in  South  Devon  ;  up  north- west  ward 
through  Shropshire  and  Cheshire  ;  past 
Liverpool  and  northward  tiirough  Lanca- 
shire ;  re^pearing  again,  noith  of  Ijie  Lake 
Mountains,  about  Carlisle  and  the  Scotch 
siile  of  the  Solway  Frith,  stretches  the  great 
New  Red  sandstone  plain,  from  under  which 
everywhere  the  coaJ-bearing  rocks  rise  as 
from  a  sea.  It  contains,  in  many  places, 
excellent  quarries  of  building  stone;  the 
most  famous  of  which,  perhaps,  are  the  well- 
known  Runcorn  quarries,  near  Liverpool, 
from  which  the  old  Romans  brou^t  the 
material  for  the  walls  and  temples  (rf*  ancient 
Chester,  and  from  v^lch  the  stone  for  die 
restoration  of  Chester  Cathedral  is  being 
takeu  at  this  day.  In  some  quarters,  espe- 
cially in  the  north-west  af  England,  its  soil 
is  poor,  because  it  is  masked  by  that  very 
boulder-clay,  of  which  I  spoke  in  my  la^ 
jiaper.  But  its  rich  red  marb,  wherever  they 
come  to  the  surCice,  are  one  of  God's  most 
precious  gifts  to  diis  favoured  land.  On 
them,  one  finds  oiteself  at  once  in  a  garden ; 
amid  die  noblest  of  timber,  v-'heaX,  roots, 
grass  whidi  is  green  throi^  the  driest  sum- 
mers, and,  in  the  western  counties,  cider- 
orchards  laden  with  red  and  golden  fruit.  I 
know,  throughout  northern  Europe,  no  such 
charming  scenery,  for  quiet  beauty  and  solid 
wealth,  as  that  of  the  New  Red  marls ;  and 
if  I  wished  to  show  a  foreigner  what  England 
was,  I  should  take  him  along  them,  from 


Voricshire  to  South  Devon,  and  say — There.  || 
Is  not  that  a  country  worth  livmg  for,— aiid  { 
worth  dying  for  if  need  be  ? 

Another  reason  which  I  have  for  dealing  i, 
with  the  New  Red  sandstone  is  this — that  {as 
I  said  just  now)  over  great  tracts  of  England, 
especially  about  the  manufacturing  districts, 
the  town-geologist  will  find  it  covered  imme- 
diately by  the  boulder-clay. 

The  townsman,  finding  this,  would  have  a 
fair  right  to  suppose  that  the  clay  was  laid 
down  immediately,  or  at  least  soon  after, 
the  sandstones  or  marls  on  which  it  lies; 
that  as  soon  as  the  one  had  settled  at  ihe 
bottom  of  some  old  sea,  the  other  settled 
on  the  top  of  it,  in  the  same  sea. 

A  fair  and  reasonable  guess,  which  would 
in  many  cases,  indeed  in  most,  be  quite  true. 
But  in  this  case  it  would  be  a  mistake.  The 
sandstone  and  marls  are  immensely  older 
dian  the  boulder-clay.  TKey  are,  humanly 
speaking,  some  four  or  five  worlds  older.  || 

What  do  I  mean?  This— that  between"! 
the  time  when  the  one,  and  the  time  when  | 
the  other,  was  made,  the  British  Islands,  ' 
and  probably  the  whole  continent  of  Eurojje,  L 
have  changed  four  or  five  times;  in  shape;  in  |l 
height  atK>ve  the  sea,  or  depth  below  it ;  in  ; 
climate ;  in  the  kinds  of  plants  and  animate  jr 
which  have  dwelt  on  them,  or  on  their  sea-  .\ 
bottoms.  And  surely  it  is  not  too  strong  a  || 
metaphor,  to  call  suc^  changes  a  ch.^nge  r 
from  an  old  world  to  a  new  one.  ij 

Mind.  I^do  not  say  that  these  changes  L 
were  sudden  or  violent.  It  is  far  more  pro-  I 
bable  that  they  are  only  part  and  parcel  of  u 
th^  vast,  but  slow  clmige  which  is  going  on 
ev«ywhCTe  over  our  whole  globe.  I  think 
that  will  appear  probable  in  the  course  of 
this  pf^ier.  But  that  these  changes  have 
taken  place,  is  my  main  thesis.  The  fact  I 
assert ;  and  I  am  bound  to  by  and  prove  it. 
And  in  trying  to  do  so,  I  shall  tM>  longer 
treat  my  readers,  as  1  did  in  the  first  two 
papers,  like  children.  1  shall  take  for  granted 
that  dicy  now  understand  something  of  the 
method  by  which  geological  problems  are 
worked  out ;  and  can  truiit  it,  and  me  ;  and 
shall  state  boldly  the  conclusions  of  geolo- 
gists, only  giving  proof  where  proof  is  spe- 
cially needed. 

Now  you  must  understand  that  in  Eng- 
land there  are  two  great  divisions  of  these 
I  New  Red  sandstones,  "Trias,"  as  geologists 
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call  them.  An  upp«',  called  in  Germany 
Eenper,  which  consists,  atop,  of  the  rich  led 
marl,  below  them,  of  sanilstones,  and  of  those 
vast  deposits  of  rock-salt,  whidi  have  been 
long  n-oiked,  and  worked  to  such  good  pur- 
pose, that  a  vast  Gulwidence  of  land  has  just 


different  from  what  they  are  now,  that  the 
rocks  which  furnished  a  great  deal  of  our 
saiidstone  may  be  now,  for  aug^t  I  know,  a 
mile  beneath  the  sea. 

But  over  the  knd  which  still  stands  out  of 
liiere  has  been  wear  and  tear 


taken  place  near  Nantwich  in  Cheshire  ;  and  :  enough  to  account  for  any  quMitity  of  sand 


scrioos  fears  are  entertained  lest  the  town 
itself  may  subside,  to  fill  up  the  caverns 
bdov,  from  whence  the  salt  has  been  quar- 
ried. Underneath  these  beds  again  are 
those  which  cany  the  building-stone  of  Run- 
corn. Now  these  beds  altogether  in  Che- 
shire, at  least,  are  about  3,400  feet  thick ; 
and  were  not  laid  down  in  a  year,  or  iu  a 
century  either. 

Below  them  hes  a  thousand  feet  of  sand- 
stones,' known  in  Genoai^  by  the  name  of 
"  Bunter,"  from  its  mottled  aid  gutted  ap- 
pearance. What  lies  und«  them  again,  does 
not  concern  us  just  now. 

I  said  that  the  geologists  <:alled  these  beds 
the  Trias,  that  is,  the  triple  " 


deposit,  Asasingleinstance— It  isap-ovablc 
and  proven  fact— as  you  may  see  from  Mr. 
Ramsay's  survey  of  North  Wales — that  over 
a  large  tract  to  the  ,south  of  Snowdon,  be- 
tween Port  Madoc  and  Banaouth,  there  has 
been  ground  off  and  uutied  away  a  mass  of 
solid  rock  zo,ooo  feet  thick ;  tJiuck  enough, 
in  fact,  if  it  were  there  still,  to  make  a  range, 
of  mountains  as  hi^  as  the  Andes.  It  is  a. 
provable  and  prov^^n  fact  tliat  vast  tracts  of 
the  centre  of  poor  (dd  Ireland  were  once 
covered  with  aul-measures,  which  have  been 
scnq>edo£rin  like  wise,  deprived  of  inestimable 
mineral  wealth.  The  destruction  of  rock»— 
"  denudation  "  as  it  is  calkd — in  the  district 
round  Malvern,  is,  I  am  told,  provably  enor- 


yet  we  have  heard  of  ooJy  two  parts  of  it.  ■  mous.  Indeed,  it  is  so  over  all  Wales,  North 
Where  is  the  third  ?  England,  and  West  and  North  Scotland.    So 

Not  here,  but  in  Germany.  There,  be-  there  is  enou^  of  lubbish  to  be  accounted 
tween  the  Keuper  above  aitd  the  Bunter  ,  for  to  make  our  New  Red  sands.  The  round 
below,  lies  a  great  series  of  limestorte  beds,  pebbles  in  it  being,  I  beiieve,  pieces  of  OH 
which,  from  the  abundance  of  fossils  which  Red  sandstone,  may  have  come  from  the 
they  contain,  go  by  the  name  of  Muschel-  great  Old  Red  sandstone  region  of  South-East 
kalk.  A  long'  epoch  must  therefore  have  1  Wales  and  Herefordshire.  Some  of  the  rub- 
intervened  between  the  laying  dovm  of  the  ■..  bish,  too,  may  have  come  from  what  is  now 
Bunter  and  of  the  Keuper.     And  we  have  '  the  Isle  of  Anglesey.  ' 

a  trace  of  that  long  epoch,  even  in  England.  For  you  find  in  llie  beds,  from  the  top  to 
The  Keuper  lies,  certainly,  immediately  on  |  the  bottom  (at  least  in  Cheshire),  paiticleG 
the  Bunter;  but  not  always  "  conforraaiJy '  |  of  mica.  Now  this  mica  could  not  have 
on  it  That  is,  the  beds  are  not  exacdy  been  fc»:med  in  die  sand.  It  is  a  definite 
parallel.  The  Bunter  has  beeq  slightly  crystalline  mineral,  whose  composition  is  wcU 
tilted,  and  was  slightly  waterwom  before  known.  It  is  oilly  found  in  rocks  which  have 
the  Keuper  was  laid  on  it,  I  been  subjected  to  immense  pressure,  and  pro- 

It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  suppose,  bably  to  heat  The  granites  and  mica-slates  of 
that  ^e  Bunter  in  England  was  dry  land,  |  Anglesey  are  full  of  it ;  and  from  Anglesey — 
and  therefore  safe  from  fresh  deposit,  '  as  likely  as  from  anywhere  else— rthese  thin 
through  ages  during  whidi  it  was  deep  scales  c^  mica  came.  And  that  is  about  all 
enough  beneath  the  sea  in  German}',  to  have  |  that  I  can  say  on  the  matter.  But  it  is 
the  Uuschelkalk  laid  down  on  iL  Here  |  certain  that  most  of  these  sands  were  de- 
again,  then,  as  everywhere,  we  have  evidence  ,  posited  in  a  very  shallow  water,  and  very  near 
of  tiioe — time,  not  only  beyond  all  counting,  to  land.  Sand  and  pebbles,  as  I  said  in  my 
but  beyond  alt  imagining.  I  first  paper,  could  not  be  carried  far  out  to 

And  now,  perhaps,  the  reader  will  ask —  ,  sea;  and  some  of  the  beds  of  the  Bunter  mc 
I  If  I  am'  to  believe  that  all  new  land  is  made  '  full  of  rounded  pebbles.  Nay,  it  is  certain 
out  of  old  land,  and  that  all  rodcs  and  soils  j  that  their  sut&ce  was  crf'ten  out  of  water.  Of 
'  are  derived  frcMn  the  wear  and  tear  of  still  [  that  you  may  see  very  pretty  proofs.  You  find 
I  older  tocks,  off  what  land  came  this  enonnous  these  sands  ripple-marked,  as  you  do  shorc- 
^  heap  d"  sands,  more  than  5,000  feet  thick  in  sands  now.  You  find  cxacks  where  the  marl 
places,  stretching  acroaa  England  and  into  mud  has  dried  in  the  sun ;  and,  more, 
'  Geimany?  you  find  the  little,  pits  laade  by  rain.      Of 

I  It  is  difficult  to  answer.  The  shape  and  that  I  have  no  doubt  I  have  seen  speci- 
I  ^stcbntton  of  kiDtJ  in  those  days  were  so    mens,  in  which  you  could  not  only  see  at 
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a  glance  that  the  mark?  had  been  mad^ 
by  the  lai^e  ^rops  of  a  shower,  but  see  also 
from  what  direction  the  shower  had  come. 
And  then  the  delicate  markings  were  covered 
up  with  a  fresh  layer  of  mud  or  sand.  How 
long  since?  How  long  since  that  flag  had 
'seen  the  light  of  the  sun,  when  it  saw  it  once 
again,  restored  to  the  upper  air  by  the  pick 
of  the  quaiiyman?  Who  can  answer  that? 
Not  I. 

Fossils  are  very  rare  in  these  sands;  it  is 
not  easy  to  siy  why.  It  may  be  that  the  red 
oxide  of  iron  in  them  has  destroyed  them. 
Few  or  none  are  ever  found  in  beds  in 
which  it  abounds.  It  is  curious,  too,  that 
the  Keuper,  which  is  all  but  barren  of  fossiJs 
in  England,  is  full  of  them  in  Wurtembi 
reptiles,  fish,  and  remains  of  plants  being 
common.  But  what  will  interest  the  reader 
are  the  footprints  of  a  strange  beast,  found 
alike  in  England  and  in  Germany  — the 
Cheirotherium,  as  it  was  first  named,  from  its 
hand-like  feet ;  the  Labyrinthodon,  as  it  is 
now  named,  from  the  extraordinary  structure 
of  its  teeth.  There  is  little  doubt  now, 
among  anatomists,  that  the  bones  and  teeth 
of  the  so-called  Labyrinthodon  belong  to 
the  animal  which  made  Ijie  footprints.  If 
so,  the  creature  must  have  been  a  right 
loathly  monster.  Some  think  him  to  have 
been  akin  to  lizards ;  but  the  usual  opinion 
is  that  he  was  a  cousin  of  frogs  and  toads. 
Looking  at  his  hands  and  other  remains,  one 
pictures  him  to  oneself  as  a  short,  squat 
brute,  as  big  as  a  fat  hog,  with  a  head  very 
much  the  shape  of  a  baboon,  very  large 
bands  behind  and  small  ones  in  front, 
waddling  about  on  the  tide  flats  of  a  sandy 
sea,  and  dragging  after  him,  seemingly, 
a  short  tail,  which  has  lei\  its  mark  on  the 
sand.  What  his  colour  was,  whether  he  was 
smooth  or  warty,  what  he  ate,  and  in  general 
how  he  got  his  living,  we  know  not.  But 
there  .must  have  been  something  there  for 
him  to  eat;  andldaresaythathewasabout  as 
happy  and  about  a#  intellectual  as  a  toad  is 
now.  Remember  always  that  there  is  nothing 
alive  now  exactly  like  him,  or,  indeed,  like 
any  animal  found  in  these  sandstones.  The 
whole  animal  world  of  this  planet  has  changed 
entirely  more  than  once  since  the  Labyrintho- 
don waddled  over  the  Cheshire  flats.  A 
lizard,  for  instance,  which  has  been  found  in 
the  Keuper,  had  a  skull  like  a  bird's,  and  no 
teeth — a  'type  which  is  now  quite  extinct 
But  there  is  a  more  remarkable  animal  of 
which  I  must  say  a  few  words,  and  one 
which  to  scientific  men  is  most  interesting 
and  significant.  t 


Both  near  Warwick,  and  near  Elgin  i 
Scotland,  in  Central  India,  and  in  South 
Africa,  fossil  remains  are  found  of  a  family 
of  lizards  utterly  unlike  anything  now  living 
save  one,  and  that  one  is  crawling  about, 
plentifully  I  believe — »f  all  places  in  the 
world — in  New  Zealand.  How  it  got  ther 
how  so  strange  a  type  of  creature  should 
have  died  out  over  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
yet  have  lasted  on  in  that  remote  island  for 
long  ages,  ever  since  the  days  of  the  New 
Red  sandstone,  is  one  of  those  questions — 
quite  awful  questions  I  consider  them — with 
which  I  will  not  puzzle  my  readera.  I  only 
mention  it  to  show  them  what  serious  questions 
the  scientific  man  has  to  face,  and  to  answer, 
if  he  can.  Only  the  next  time  they  go  to 
the  Zoological  Gardens  in  London,  let  them 
go  to  the  reptile-house,  and  ask  the  very  clever 
and  courteous  attendant  to  show  them  the 
Sphenodons,  or  Hatterias,  as  he  will  probably 
call  them — and  then  look,  I  hope  with  kindly 
interest,  at  the  oldest  Conservatives  theye 
saw,  or  are  like  to'  see ;  gentlemen  of  most 
ancient  pedigree,  who  have  remained  all  but 
unchanged,  while  the  whole  smface  of  the 
globe  has  changed  around  them  more  than 

And  now,  of  course,  my  readers  will  expect 
to  hear  somerhing  of  the  deposits  of  rock- 
salt,  for  which  Cheshire  and  its  red  rocks  are 
famous.  I  have  never  seen  them,  and  can 
only  say  that  the  salt  does  not,  it  is  said  by 
geologists,  lie  in  the  sandstone,  but  at  the 
bottom  of  the  red  marl  which  caps  the  sand- 
stone. It  was  formed  most  probably  by  the 
gradual  drying  up  of  lagoons,  such  as 
depositing  salt,  it  is  said  now,  both  in 
Gulf  of  Tadjara,  on-  the  Abyssinian  frontier 
opposite  Aden,  and  in  the  Runn  of  Cutch, 
the  Delta  of  the  Indus.  If  this  be  so, 
then  these  New  Red  sandstones  may  be  the 
if  a  whole  Sahara — a  sheet  of  sandy 
and  all  but  lifeless  deserts,  reaching  from  the 
west  of  England  into  Germany,  and  rising 
slowly  out  of  the  sea;  to^sink,  as  we  shall  find, 
beneath  the  sea  again.  _    , 

And  now,  as  to  die  vast  period  of  time — 
the  four  or  five  worlds,  as  I  called  it — which 
elapsed  between  the  laying  down  of  the  New 
Red  sandstones  and  the  laying  down  of  the 
Boulder  days. 

I  think  this  fact — for  fact -it  is — may  be 
better  proved  by  taking  readers  an  imaginary 
railway  journey  to  London  from  any  spot  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  central  Eng- 
land— ^begging  them,  meanwhile,  to  keep 
their  eyes  open  on  the  way. 

And  here  I  must  say  that  I  wish  fdks  in 
-    -    -  O  ■  ^ 
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general  would  keep  their  eyes  a  little  more 
open  when  they  travel  by  rail.     When  I  see 
young  people  rolling  along  in  a  luxurious  car- 
riage, their  eyes  and  their  brains  absorbed  pro- 
bably in  a  trashy  shilling  novel,  and  never 
Bfted  up  to  look  out  of  the  window,  uncon- 
h  scious  of  all  that  they  arc  passing — of  the 
!  reverend  antiquities,  Uie  admirable  agricul- 
,.  ture,  the  rich  and  peaceful  scenery,  the  like 
']  of  which  no  country  upon  earth  can  show; 
il  nncoDscious,  too,  of  how  much  they  might 
I  learn   of   botany   and    zoology,   by   simply 
,1  watching  the  flowers  along  the  railway  banks 
ll  and  the  sections  in  the  cuttings :     then  it 
'  grieves  me  to   see  what  little  use  people 
I  make  of  the  eyes  and  of  the  understanding 

I  which  God  has  given  them.  They  complain 
l|  of  a  dull  journey  :  but  it  is  not  the  journey 
||  which  is  dull;  it  is  they  who  arc  dull.     Eyes 

II  have  they,  and  see  not;  ears  have  they,  and 
,  hear  not;    mere  dolls  in  smart  clothes,  too 

j'  many  of  them,  like  the  idols  of  the  heathen. 
I      But  my  readers,  I  trust,  are  of  a  better 
I  mind.    So  the  next  time  they  find  themselves 
running   up  southward  to  London — or  the 
reverse  way — let  them  keep  their  eyes  open, 
and  verify,  with  the  help  of  a  geological  map, 
j   the  sketch  which  is  given  in  thefollowing  page. 
J!      Ofthe"Black  Countries "—Ihe  actualcoal 
'   districts — I  shall  speak  hereafter.     They  are 
I,  in  England  either  shores  or  islands  yet  un- 
|,  destroyed,  which  stand  out  of  the  great  sea 
j   of  New  Red  sandstone,  and  often  carry  along 
Ij  their  edges  layers  of  far  younger  rocks,  called 
I   now  Permian,  from  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Permia,  in  Russia,  where  they  cover  a  vast 
area.    With  them  I  will  not  confuse  the  reader 
just  DOW,  but  will  only  ask  him  to  keep  his  eye 
on  the  rolling  plain  of  New  Red'sands  and 
marls  past,  say,  Bimiingham  and  WaJTvick. 
After  l^ose  places,  these  sands  and  maris  dip 
to  the  south-east,  and  other  rocks  and  soils 
appear  above  them,  one  after  another,  dipping 
likewise  toward  the  south-east — that  is,  to- 
ward London. 

First  appear  thin  layers  of  a  very  hard  blue 
limestone,  full  of  shells,  and  parted  by  layers 
of  blue  mud.  That  lock  runs  in  a  broad 
belt  across  England,  from  Whitby  in  York- 
shire, to  Lyme  in'  Dorsetshire,  and  is  known 
as  Lias.  Famous  it  is,  as  some  readers  may 
know,  for  holding  the  bones  of  extinct  mon- 
sters— Ichthyosaurs  and  Plesiosaurs,  such  as 
the  unlearned  may  behold  in  the  lake  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  On  this  rock  lie  the  rich 
cheese  pastures,  and  the  best  tracts  of  the 
famous  "  hunting  shires  "  of  England. 

Lying  on  il,  as  we  go  south-eastward,  ap- 
pear alternate  beds  of  sandy  limestone,  with 


vast  depths  of  clay  between  them.  These 
"  oolites,"  or  freestones,  filmish  the  famous 
Bath  stone,  the  Oxford  sCone,and  the  Bamack 
stone  of  Northamptonshire,  of  which  some 
the  finest  cathedrals  arc  built — a  stone  only 
surpassed,  I  believe,  by  the  Caen  stone,  which 
comes  from  beds  of  the  same  age  in  Nor- 
mandy. These  freestones  and  clays  abound 
in  fossils,  but  of  kinds,  be  it  remembered, 
which  differ  more  and  more  from  those  of  the 
lias  beneath,  as  the  beds  arc  higher  in  the 
series,  and  therefore  nearer.  There,  too,  are 
found  principally  the  bones  of  that  extraor- 
dinary flying  lizard,  the  Pterodactyle,  which 
had  wings  formed  out  of  its  forelegs,  on  some- 
what the  same  plan  as  those  of  a  bat ;  but 
with  one  exception.  In  the  bat,  as  any  c 
may  see,  four  Angers  of  the  hand  are 
lengthened  to  cirry  the  wing,  while  the  first 
alone  is  left  free,  as  a  thumb  ;  but  in  the 
■Pterodactyle,  the  outer  or  "little"  finger 
alone  is'  lengthened,  and  the  other  four 
fingers  left  free — one  of  those  strange  in- 
stances in  nature  of  the  same  effect  being 
produced  in  widely  different  plants  and 
animals,  and  yet  by  slightly  different  means, 
on  which  a  whole  chapter  of  natural  philoso- 
phy— say,  rather,  natural  theology — will  have 
to  be  written  some  day. 

But  now  consider  what  this  Lias,  and  the 
Oolites  and  clays  upon  it,  mean.  They 
mean  that  the  New  Red  sandstone,  after  it 
had  been  dry  land,  or  all  but  dry  land  {as  is 
proved  by  the  footprints  of  animals  and  the 
deposits  of  salt),  was  sunk  again  beneath  the 
sea.  Each  deposit  of  limestone  signifies  a 
long  period  of  time,  during  which  that  sea 
was  pure  enough  to  allow  reefs  of  coral  to 
grow,  and  shells  to  propagat?,  at  the  bot- 
tom. Each  great  band  of  clay  signifies 
a  long  period,  during  which  fine  mud  was 
brought  down  from  some  wasting  land  in  the 
neighbourhood.  And  that  land  was  not  far 
distant  is  proved  by  the  bpncs  of  the  Ptero- 
dactyle, of  Crocodiles,  and  of  Marsupials  ; 
by  the  fact  that  the  shells  are  of  shallow- 
water  or  shore  species ;  by  the  presence, 
mixed  with  them,  of  fragments  of  wood,  ii 
pressions  of  plants,  and  even  wing  shells  of 
beetles;  and  lastly,  if  further  proof  was 
needed,  by  the  fact  that  in  the  "  diit-bed  "  of 
the  Isle  of  Portland  and  the  neighbouring 
shore  the  stumps  of  trees  allied  to  the 
modem  SE^o-paJms  are  found  as  they  grew 
in  the  soil,  which,  with  them,  has  been 
covered  up  in  layers  of  freshwater  slate  and 
limestone.  A  tropic  forest  has  plainly  sunk 
beneath  a  lagoon ;  and  that  lagoon,  again,  be- 
neath the  sea. 
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And  hoW  long  did  this  period  of  slow 
siokinggoon?  Who  can  tell?  The  thick- 
ness {^  the  Lias  and  OoUtes  together  cannot 
be  less  than  a  thousand  feet.  CoDsideriog, 
then,  the  length  of  time  required  to  lay  down 
a  thousand  feet  of  strata,  aod  considering  the 
vast  difference  between  the  animals  found  in 
them,  and  the  few  found  in  the  New  Red  sand- 
stone, wc  have  a  right  to  call  them  another 
world,  and  that  one  which  must  have  lasted 
for  ages. 

After  we  pass  Ozfordt  or  the  Vale  of 
Aylesbury,  we  enter  yet  another  world.  We 
come  to  a  bed  of  sand,  under  which  the  free- 
stones and  their  adjoining  clays  dip  to  the 
south-east.  This  is  called  commonly  the 
lower  Grecnsand,  thoi^h  it  is  not  green,  but 
rich  iron-red.  Then  succeeds  a  band  of  stiff 
blue  clay,  called  the  ganlt,  attd  then  another 
bed  of  sand,  the  upper  <ireensand,  which  is 
more  worthy  of  the  name,  for  it  does  carry, 
in  most  places,  a  band  of  green  or"glau- 
conite  "  sand.  But  it  and  the  upper  layers 
of  the  lower  Greensand  also,  are  worth  our 
attention ;  for  we  are  all  probably  eating 
them  from  time  to  time  in  the  form  of  bran. 

It  had  been  long  remarked  that  certain 
parts  of  these. beds  carried  admirable  wheat- 
land  ;  it  had  been  remarked,  too,  that  the 
finest  hop-lands — those  of  Famham,  for 
instance,  and  Tunbridge — lay  upon  them, 
but  that  the  fertile  band  was  very  narrow — 
that,  as  in  the  Surrey  moots,  vast  sheets  of 
the  lower  Greensand  were  not  worth  cultiva- 
tion.    What  caused  the  striking  difference  ? 

My  beloved  friend  and  teacher,  the  late 
Dr.  Henslow,  then  Professor  of  Botany  at 
Camtoidge,  had  brought  to  him  by  a  farmer 
(so  the  story  ran)  h  few  fossils.  He  saw, 
being  somewhat  of  a  geo!(^»t  and  chemist, 
that  they  were  not,  as  fossils  usually  are,  car- 
bonate of  lime,  bi)t  phosphate  of  lime—^ 
bone-earth.  He  said  at  once,  as  by  an  inspi- 
ration, "  Vou  have  found  a  treasure— not  a 
gold-mine,  indeed,  but  a  food-mine.  These 
are  bone-earth,  which  we  are  at  our  wits'  end 
to  get  for  our  grr.in  and  pulse — which  we  arc 
importing,  as  expensive  bofics,  all  the  way  | 
from  Buenos  Ayres.  Only  find  enough  of 
them,  and  you  will  increase  immensely  the 
ftjod  supply  of  England,  and  perhaps  make 
her  independent  of  foreign  phosphates  in  case 
Of  war." 

His  advice  was  acted  on ;  for  the  British 
farmer  is  by  no  means  the  stupid  personage 
which  townsfolk  are  too  apt  to  fancy  him. 
This  bed  of  phospliates  was  found  every- 
where in  the  Greensand,  underlying  the 
Clia!k,     It  may  be  tr.-iced  from  Dorsetshire 


tlvough  Cagland  to  Cambridge,  and  thence, 
I  believe,  into  Yorkshire.  It  may  be  traced  i 
again,  I  believe,  all  round  the  Weald  of  ' 
Kent  and  Sussex,  from  Hythe  to  Famham — 
where  it  is  peculiarly  rich — and  sd  to  East- 
bourne and  Beachy  Head  ;  and  it  furnishes, 
in  Cambridgeshire,  the  greater  part  of  those 
so-called  "  coprohtes,"  which  are  used  per- 
petually now  ior  manure,  being  ground  up, 
and  then  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  till 
they  become  a  "  soluble  super-phosphate  of 
lime." 

So  much  for  the  useless  "  hobby,"  as  some 
fency  it,  of  poking  over  old  bones  and  stones, 
and  learning  a  httle  of  the  composition  of  this 
earth  on  which  God  has  placed  us. 

How  to  explain  the  presence  of  this  vast 
mass  of  animal  matter,  in  one  or  two  thin 
bands  right  across  England,  I  know  not. 
That  the  fossils  have  been  rolled  on  a  sea- 
beach  is  plain  to  those  who  look  at  them. 
But  what  caused  so  vast  a  destruction  of 
animal  life  along  that  beach,  must  remain 
one  of  the  buried  secrets  of  the  past. 

And  now  we  are  fast  nearing  another 
world,  which  is  far  younger  than  that  copro- 
lite  bed,  and  has  been  formed  under  circum- 
stances the  most  opposite  to  it.  We  are 
nearing,  by  whatever  rail  we  approfich 
L(»idon,  the  escarpment  of  the  chalk  downs. 
All  readers,  surely,  know  the  white  chalk, 
(he  special  feature  and  the  special  pride  of  the 
south  of  England.  All  know  its  soltly-roundcd 
downs,  its  vast  beech  woods,  its  short  and 
sweet  turf,  its  snowy  cliffs,  which  have  given 
some  say — to  the  whole  island  the 
of  Albion — the  white  land.  But  all 
t,  perhaps,  know  that  till  we  get  to  the 
chalk  no  single  plant  or  animal  iias  been 
found  which  is  exactly  like  any  plant  or 
animal  now  known  to  be  living.  The  plants 
and  animals  grow,  on  the  whole,  more  and 
more  like  our  living  forms  as  we  rise  in  the 
series  of  beds.  But  only  above  the  chalk 
(as  far  as  we  yet  know)  do  we  begin  to  find 
species  identical  with  those  living  now. 

This  in  itself  would  prove  a  vast  lapse 
of  time.  We  shall  have  a  further  proof  of 
that  vast  lapse  when  we  examine  the  chalk 
itself.  It  is  composed— of  this  there  is  now 
no  doubt — almost  entirely  of  the  shells  of 
minute  animalcules ;  and  animalcules  (I  use 
an  unscientific  word  for  the  sake  of  un- 
scientific readers)  like  these,  and  in  some 
cases  identical  with  them,  are  now  forming 
a  similar  deposit  of  mud,  at  vast  depths,  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  Atlantic  sea-fioor. 
This  fact  has  been  put  out  of  doubt  by 
recent  deep-sea  dredgings.  '  A  whole  litera- 
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hm  has  been  written  on  it  of  late.  Any 
reader  who  wishes  to  know  it,  need  only 
ask  the  first  gcologisC  he  meets;  and  if  he 
has  die  wholesome  instinct  of  wonder  ia 
him,  fill' his  imagination  with  true  wondera, 
more  grand  and  strange  than  he  is  like  to 
find  in  any  &iry-Cale.  AU  I  have  to  do 
with  the  matXei  here  is,  to  say  that,  arguing 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  the 
Atlantic  deep-sea.  ooze  which  we  do  know 
about,  to  the  chalk  which  we  do  not  know 
about,  the  whole  of  the  dtaik.  must  have  been 
laid  down  at  the  bottom  c£  a  deep  and  still 
ocean,  far  out  of  the  reach  of  winds,  tides,  and 
even  currents,  as  a  great  part  of  the  Atlantic 
sea-floor  is  at  this  day. 

Prodigious  !  says  the  reader.  And  so  it 
is.  Prodigious  to  think  that  that  shallow 
Greensand  shore,  strewed  with  dead  animals, 
should  sink  to  the  bottom  of  an  ocean, 
perhaps  a  mile,  perhaps  some  four  miles' 
deep.  Prodigious  the  time  during  which  it 
must  ha.ve  Iain  as  a  still  ocean-floor.  For  so 
minute  are  the  living  atomies  which  form  the 
ooze,  that  an  inch,  I  should  say,  is  as  muqh 
as  we  can  allow  for  their  yearly  deposit ;  and 
the  chaJk  is  at  least  a  thousand  feet  thick. 
It  may  have  taken,  therefore,  twelve  thousand 
years  to  form  the  chalk,  alone.  A  rough 
guess,  of  course,  but  one  as  likely  to  be  two 
or  three  times  too  little,  as  two  or  three 
times  too  big.  But  such,  or  somewhat  such,  is 
thefacL  It  had  long  been  suspected,and  more 
than  suspected ;  and  the  late  discoveries  of 
Dr.  Carpenter  and  Dr.  Wyville  Thompson 
have  surely  placed  it  beyond  doubt. 

Thus,  surely,  if  we  call  the  Oolitic  beds 
one  new  world  above  the  New  Red  sand- 
stone, we  must  call  the  chalk  a  second  new 
world  in  like  wise. 

I  will  not  trouble  the  reader  here  with  the 
reasons  why  geologists  connect  the  chalk 
with  the  greensands  below  it,  by  regulai 
gradations,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  down- 
n'ard  leap,  from  sea-shore  to  deep  ocean, 
which  tlie  beds  seem  {but  only  seem)  to 
have  taken.  The  change — hke  all  changes 
in  geology — was  probably  gradual.  Not  by 
spasmodic  leaps  and  starts,  but  slowly  and 
stately,  as  behts  a  God  of  order,  of  patience, 
and  of  strength,  have  these  great  deeds  been 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  new  worlds 
or  new  prodigies  on  our  way  to  London,  as 
any  Londoner  may  ascertain  for  himself,  if 
he  will  run  out  a  few  miles  by  rail,  and  look 
in  any  cutting  or  pit,  where  the  surlace  of 
the  clialk,  and  the  beds  which  lie  on  it, 
exposed. 


On  the  cbalk  lie — especially  in  the  Black- 
heath  and  Woolwich  district — sands  and 
clayfi.    And  what  do  they  tell  us  ? 

Of  another  new  world,  in  which  the  chalk 
iias  been  lifted  up  again,  to  form  gradually, 
doubtless,  and  at  dillerent  points  in  succcs- 
sion*  the  shore  of  a  sea. 

But  what  proof  is  there  of  tbis  ? 

The  surface  of  the  cbalk  is  not  flat  and 
smooth,  as  it  must  have  been  at  the  bottom 
of  the  s^.  It  is  eaten  out  into  holes  and 
furrows,  plainly  by.  the  gnawing  of  the 
waves ;  and  on  it  lie,  in  many  places,  large 
rolled  flints  out  of  chalk  that  has,  been 
destroyed,  beds  of  shore-shingle,  beds  of 
oysters  lying  as  they  grew,  fresh  or  brackish 
water.rfieUs  standing  as  they  lived,  bits  of 
lignite  (fossil  wood  half  turned  to  coal}, 
and  {as  in  Katesgrove  pits  at  Reading)  leaves 
of  trees.  Proof  enough,  one  would  say, 
that  the  chalk  had  been  raised  till  part  of 
it  at  least  became  dry  laiu),  and  carried 
vegetation. 

And  yet  we  have  not  done.  There  is 
another  world  to  tell  of  yet. 

For  these  beds  (known  as  the  Woolwicli 
and  Reading  beds)  dip  umler  that  vast  bed  of 
London  clay,  four  hundred  and  more  feci 
thick,  which  (as  I  said  in  my  last  article)  was 
certainly  laid  down  by  the  estuary  of  some 
great  tropic  river,  among  palm  trees  and 
Ananas,  crocodiles  and  turtles. 

Is  the  reader's  power  of  belief  exliaustcd? 

If  not  :  there  are  to  be  seen,  capping 
almost  every  high  land  round  London,  the 
remains  of  a  fifth  world.  Some  of  my  readers 
may  have  been  to  Ascot  races,  or  to  Alder- 
shot  camp,  and  may  recollect  the  table-land 
of  the  sandy  moors,  perfectly  flat  atop,  dreary 
enough  to  those  to  whom  they  are  not 
(as  they  have  long  been  to  me)  a  home  and 
a  work-field.  Those  sands  are  several  hun- 
dred feet  thick.  They  lie  on  the  London 
day.  And  they  represent — the  reader  must 
take  geologists'  word  for  it — a  series  of,  in 
some  places,  thousaads  of  feet  thick,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  in  the  Paris  basin,  in  the  veA- 
canic  country  of  the  Auvergne,  in  Switzer- 
land, in  Italy;  a  period  during  which  the 
land  must  at  first  have  swanned  with  forms 
of  tropic  life,  and  then  grown — but  very  gra- 
dually— more  temperate,  and  then  colder  and  . 
coldei  still ;  till  at  last  set  in  that  age  of  ice, 
which  spread  the  boulder  pebbles  over  all 
rocks  and  soils  indiscriminately,  from  the 
Lake  Mountains  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
London.  ' 

For  everywhere  about  those  Ascot  moors,  1 
the  top  of  the  sands  has  been  ploughed  by  1 
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shore-ice  ia  winter,  as  they  lay  a-wash  in 
the  shallow  sea;  and  over  them,  in  many 
places,  is  spread  a  thin  sheet  of  ice  gravel, 
more  ancient,  the  best  geologists  think,  than 
the  boulder  and  the  boulder-clay. 

And  if  any  reader  asks  —  how  long  the 
period  was  during  which  those  sands  of 
Ascot  Heath  and  Aldeishot  have  been  laid 
down,  I  cannot  tell.  But  this  we  can  tell. 
It  was  long  enough  to  see  such  changes  in 
land  and  sea,  that  maps  representing  Europe 
during  the  greater  part  of  that  period  (as  far 
as  we  can  guess  at  itj  look  no  more  like 
Europe  than  like  America  or  the  South  Sea 


Islands.  And  tbis  we  can  tell  besides :  that 
that  period  was  long  enough  for  the  Swiss 
Alps  to  be  lifted  up  at  least  10,000  feet  of 
their  present  height.  And  that  was  a  work 
which — though  God  could,  if  He  willed  it, 
have  done  it  in  a  single  day — we  have  proof 
positive  was  not  done  in  less  than  ages, 
beside  whidi  the  mortal  life  of  man  is  as  the 
life  of  the  gnat  which  dances  in  the  sun. 

And  all  this,  and  more — as  may  be  proved 
from  the  geology  of  foreign  countries — hapi- 
pened  between  the  date  of  the  boulder-clay, 
and  that  of  the  New  Red  sandstone  on  whidi 

it  rests.  C  KINGSLEV. 
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OUR  entrance  into  Spain  was  by  no  means 
triumphant.  Just  at  the  critical  moment, 
when  we  were  about  to  cross  the  Bidassoa, 
and  allf  heads  were  out  of  the  windows  watch- 
ing for  the  &mous  Isle  of  Pheasants,  crash 
went  the  train  off  the  line,  knocking  every- 
body back  into  his  seat,  and  swamping 
sentiment  in  fright.  We  seemed  likely  to  be 
detained  for  hours,  but  there  is  wonderful 
strength  in  numbers,  and  such  a  multitude  of 
peasants  obeyed  the  summons  to  assist  in 
lifting  the  refractory  carriages  on  to  the  line 
again,  that  less  than  an  hour  saw  them  all 
replaced,  and  five  minutes  after,  we  steamed 
across  the  narrow  channel  and  entered  Spain. 

It  was  not  the  right  time  of  the  year.  The 
traveller  who  intends  to  make  a  long  progress 
through  the  Peninsula,  and  who  wishes  to  dcT 
it  comfortably  and  pleasantly,  should  not  set 
out  later  than  October,  when  he  may  hope  to 
pass  through  one  side  of  the  bleak  northern 
provinces,  and  reach  beauty  and  sunshine 
before  the  cold  weather  sets  in ;  but  in  this 
we  had  been  prevented,  and  we  began  our 
journey  determined  to  find  all  the  compensa- 
tion possible,  and  to  see  the  best  side  of 
everything,  and,  above  all,  not  to  be  deterred 
by  a  little  fatigue  and  difficulty  from  seeing 
what  we  set  out  to  visit. 

The  change  on  crossing  the  boundary  is 
strangely  instantaneous,  and  the  traveller  is 
forced  at  once  to  realise  how  impossible  it 
will  be  to  travel  in  Spain  without  at  least 
some  knowledge  of  its  language ;  for  even  on 
the  frontier  no  other  is  tmderstood,  and  the 
most  embarrassing  confiision  is  also  in  store 
for  one  who  has  not  already  mastered  the 
intricate  varieties  of  the  Spanish  coinage  in 
which  his  fresh  tickets  have  to  be  paid  for. 
Immediately,  also,  Spanish  customs  come  into 


play.  You  ask  his  worship  the  Porter  to  have 
the  graciousness  to  assist  you  in  lifting  your 
portmanteau  ("  Mozo,  higame  Usted  el  byor 
de  llcvar  mi  maleta  "),  and  you  implore  his 
worship  the  Beggar,  your  brother,  for  the  love 
of  God  to  excuse  you  from  giving  him  any- 
thing {"  Perdtineme  Usted,  por  Dios,  her- 
mano  ").  Pleasantly,  however,  does  this  ex- 
cess of  Spanish  courtesy  strike  you  when  you 
are  about  £0  enter  the  railway  carriage. 
However  crowded  it  may  be  already,  however 
filled  up  with  the  hand-bags  and  other  im- 
pedimenta of  its  occupants,  the  new  comers, 
who  would  be  scowled  upon  in  England,  are 
welcomed  with  smiles  and  willing  help ;  places 
are  at  once  made  for  them,  their  bags  and 
baskets  are  comfortably  stowed  away,  and 
everything  that  can  be  supplied  is  offered  for 
their  convenience ;  every  Spanish  gentleman 
is  willing  to  assist,  translate,  or  advise ;  and 
if  you  travel  'in  the  second-class  carriages, 
which,  as  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  are  often 
much  more  roomy  and  comfortable  and  gene- 
rally far  less  crowded  than  the  first,  not  even 
the  humblest  peasant  leaves  it  without  lifting 
his  hat,  and  wishing  you  a  hearty  "  A  Dios, 
Seflores." 

The  train  crawls  along  in  the  most  pro- 
voking way,  stopping  at  all  the  small  stations 
for  two,  four,  ten,  twenty  minutes,  and  giving 
you  ample  time  to  survey  the  scenery.  You 
feel  impatient,  but  your  Spanish  companions 
are  perfectly  satisfied,  "  it  is  so  much  safer,  so 
satisfactory  never  to  have  any'  accidents." 
Time  is  of  no  importance  to  them  whatever. 
"  One  can  smoke  one's  cigarritos  as  well  in 
one  place  as  another."  This  iniaadancf  was 
fully  displayed  when  we  reached  the  junction 
station  of  Alsasua,  where  we  were  to  change 
for  Pamplona,  and  found  our  train  had  just 
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been  UkcD  off  by  the  company,  ^thout  any 
previous  notice  having  been  given  to  that 
effect  It  was  pitch  dark,  and  from  the  jjour- 
ingnkin  which  had  continued  for  seveiai  days, 
the  wild  country  round  was  little  better  fhan 
a  swamp,  so  the  prospect  of  a  whole  day's 
detention  was  by  no  means  exhilarating;  but 
finding  our  Spanish  friends  received  the  an- 
nouncement with  no  greater  expression  of 
displeasure  than  a  shiug  of  the  shoulders,  we 
ll  thought  it  better  to  take  it  in  the  same  way, 
1]  and,  as  they  said,  to  "  avoid  the  fatigue  of  dis- 

I  ctHnposing  ourselves."  lanterns  were  brought 

II  to  guide  us  down  a  slippery  causeway  and 
through  a  slough  of  real  mud  to  a  humble 
cottage-like  Posada,  where  a  woman  with  her 
head  tied  up  in  a  bright  red-and-yellow  hand- 
kerchief gave  us  a  warm  reception,  surrounded 
by  her  five  cats  and  as  many  children.  We 
found  everything  much  better  than  we  had  ex- 
pected ;  the  small  bedrooms  had  clean  boarded 
floors,  though  no  more  furniture  than  was 
absolutely  necessary,  and  the  straw  mattresses 
were  covered  with  clean  linen.  Thete  were 
no  fire-places,  but  during  the  evening  each 

I   was  warmed  for  a  time  with  a  brasero  filled 
'   with  smouldering  wood  ashes.    The  night 
■|  was  bitterly  cold,  for  the  hills  dose  around 
I,  were  thickly  covered  with  snow;  and  after  a 
J  humble  supper  of  broth,  boiled  eggs,  and 
ii  potatoes,  we  clustered  round  a  log-fire  in  the 
I  lower  room,  our  party  being  increased  by  the 
".  station-master   and    two   travelling  bagmen, 
1  who   diverted  us  with   their  various  experi- 
ences, while  the  cats  fought  and  screeched  in 
the  background.     In  the  morning  a  small  cup 
of  chocolate  was  served  to  each,  with  some 
dry  bread,  for  we  had  tak«i  leave  of  butter 
on  taking  leave  of  the  French  soil.  The  hours 
of  waiting  passed  more  quiddy  than  we  ex- 
pected, and  the  following  aftemoon*we  were 
speeding  through  the  bleak  mountainous  coun- 
try, interspersed  with  oak  and  cork  woods. 

Long  before  we  reached  it  we  could  see 
the  rock-built  Pamplona,  its  brown  towers 
and  walls  standing  out  as  if  embossed  against 
the  delicate  pale  pink  of  the  snow-tipped 
motmtains,  and  rising  from  the  long  readies 
of  the  dead  green  Cucuca,  as  the  surrounding 
plain  is  caUed,  the  cup  which  contains  the 
predous  "  key  of  Navarre,"  and  which  here 
dosely  resembles  the  Roman  Campagna  in 
its  desolation  and  cx>touriQg.  The  station 
is  deep  in  the  valley,  and  by  a  steeply  wind- 
ing r(»d  the  omnibus  takes  its  travellers  up 
the  hill,  skirting  the  high  walls,  till  it  passes 
a  drawbridge  and  gateway  into  the  dty. 
Thoroughly  Spanish  is  then  the  aspect  of 
things :   the  brightly-painted  houses  thickly 


hung  with  balconies  of  wrought  iron-work ; 
the  small  "  plazas  "  with  their  grey  churches, 
in  firont  of  which  groups  of  brown  monks 
are  seen  mingling  with  the  gay  costumes  of 
the  peasantry ;  the  great  square  surrounded 
by  its  heavy  arcades,  the  avenues  and  gar- 
dens, especially  that  known  as  "La  Taconera," 
the  favourite  resort  of  handsome' black-robed 
senoras'  in  their  flowing  mantillas  ;  for  here, 
indeed,  a  bonnet  is  unknown,  and  its  wearer  is 
followed  about  and  pointed  at  as  a  curiosity. 

From  the  great  Piaza,  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  largest  in  Spain,  in  which  ro,ooo  Jews, 
were  burnt  alive  to  do  honour  to  the  marriage 
of  a  Count  de  Champagne— a  human  bonfire, 
which  was  visible  from  all  the  country  round 
— a  steep,  stony  street  leads  to  the  cathedral. 
Its  Ionic  front,  built  by  Ventura  Rodriquez 
in  1780,  causes  one  to  be  agreeably  surprised 
with  the  rest  of  the  building,  which  dates 
from  1397,  when  Charles  the  Noble  {or  III.) 
pulled  down  an  older  chtuch  of  iroo,  leaving 
only  the  chapter-house  and  a  part  of  the 
cloisters. 

In  the  interior  the  tourist  will  first  see  the 
peculiar  arrangement  which  is  usual  in  the 
Spanish  churches.  Far  down  the  nave,  almost 
to  its  last  pier,  extends  the  raised  eara,  used 
only  by  the  canons  and  choristers,  and 
entirely  shut  in  by  its  high  partition  walls, 
except  where,  towards  the  east,  a  passage 
marked  by  low  brass  rails  (re/as),  to  prevent 
the  priests  from  being  pressed  upon  by  the 
people,  leads  to  the  high  altar,  where  the 
huge  and  splendid  carved  altar-piece,  known 
as  a  retablo,  takes  the  place  of  the  reredos  of 
an  English  cathedral.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
coro  is  the  magnificent  tomb  of  the  founder, 
with  his  figure  and  that  of  his  queen  Leaner. 
The  cloisters,  endosing  a  tangled  garden  and 
a  lonely  cypress,  are  a  perfect  dream  of 
beauty,  each  canopied  arch  rising  against  the 
light  open  gallery  of  the  second  story,  so  as 
to  display  its  delicate  stonework  to  perfec- 
tion. Hei«,  among  other  curiosities,  is  the 
tomb  of  Miguel  Ancheta,  sculptor  of  the 
choir  stall-work,  with  a  curious  epitaph,  and 
a  little  chapel  enclosed  by  an  iron  palisade 
made  from  the  chains  taken  in  the  naval 
battle  of  Las  Navas  de  Tolosa.  The  knocker 
of  the  north  transept  door,  formed  by  two 
serpents,  is  another  noteworthy  piece  of 
ancient  ironwork. 

From  the  cathedral  we  followed  the  line  of 
the  walls,— whose  strength  in  the  middle  ages 
gave  Pamplona  the  title  of  "  muy  noble, 
muy  leal,  y  muy  heroica,"  and  which  are  said 
to  have  been  originally  founded  by  the  sons 
of  Pompey,  who  called  the  place  Pompelon 
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or  Pompeiopolis, — till  we  emerged  upon  the 
Tiiconeia  close  to  the  church  of  St.  Lorenzo, 
which  contains  a  statue  of  the  tutelar  saint  of 
the  dty,  St  Fennin,  who  ^vas  bom  at  Pam- 
plona, but  afterwards  went  to  preach  at 
Amiens,  where  his  miracles  are  carved  around 
the  choir,  and  where  the  delicious  Scent  of 
his  dead  body  revealed  its  resting-place  to 
the  bishop,— his  disinterment  in  mid- winter 
being  celebrated  by  an  entire  resurrection  of 
nature,  and  the  recoTcry  of  all  the  sick. 

Near  this  is  the  citadel,  in  defending  which, 
in  13ZI,  tlie  young  knight  Ignatius  Loyola  was 
wounded  and  converted  by  the  legends  of  the 
saints,  which  he  read  during  his  convalescence, 
to  a  devotion  of  his  life  to  the  church-militant, 
and  to  the  especial  championship  of  the 
Virgin.  .  A  small  chapel  near  one  of  the 
gates  commemorates  an  event  so  important 
to  the  Roman  Church,  and  contains  an  in- 
teresting portrait  of  Loyola,  irt  bis  soldier's 
dress. 

The  Christmas  mass  in  the  cathedral  of 
Pamplona  was  magnificent.  No  service  in 
Italy  can  compare  with  the  solemn  bursts  of 
music  which  follow  the  Uirilling  solos  sung  in 
these  old  Spanish  churches,  where  every  pos- 
sible instrument  is  pressed  into  the  service  of 
the  orchestra;  and  not  less  striking  is  the 
effect  of  the  multitude  of  veiled  figures  who 
kneel  in  the  dim  light  between  the  coro  and 
the  altar.  At  the  /«*&  d'h$te,  in  honour  of 
the  day,  we  were  regaled  with  iurrems,  a 
kind  of  almond  hard-bake,  only  produced  at 
Christmas. 

A  dreary  journey,  through  a  dianal  barren 
wilderness,  brought  us  to  Tudela,  On  the 
way  we  passed  Tapall  a  and  Olite,  once  called 
the  "  Flowers  of  Navarre,"  and  both  of  them 
royal  residences,  but  now  squalid  villages  of 
miserable  hovels.  In  Olite,  however,  con- 
siderable remains  of  the  ancient  palace  can 
stilt  be  seen. 

Tudela  does  not  deserve  the  praise  Street 
bestows  upon  it,  as  containing  "  a  church 
irfiich  is  to  be  classed  among  the  very  best 
in  any  part  of  Europe,"  though  the  round- 
arched  doors  of  the  transepts  are  very  grand, 
— and  that  at  the  west  end,  of  enormous  span, 
encrusted  all  over  with  sculpture,  is  absolutely 
magnificent.  I  say  round-arched  advisedly, 
this  style  in  Spain  being  more  properlyknown 
as  Gothic,  while  the  Pointed  is  spoken  of  as 
the  German  style.  One  descends  ^  flight  of 
steps  from  the  west  door  into  the  church, 
which  is  greatly  bedaubed  all  over  and  spoilt 
by  grey  and  white  paint.  Similarly  injured 
and  much  built  up  are  the  cloisters,  which 
were  exhibited  to  us,  with  some  pride,  by  the 


priests  of  the  church,  from  whom  here,  as 
everywhere  in  Spain,  we  experienced  tl»e 
greatest  kindness  and  civility.  A  tower  near 
the  church,  which  is  a  parroquia,  not  a  cathe- 
dral, has  the  picturesque  Moorish  decoration 
of  coloured  tiles  inlaid  in  patterns. 

In  the  evening  we  crossed  the  long  natiow 
bridge  of  seventeen  arches,  andfound  a  plea- 
sant sunny  walk  by  the  banks  of  the  Ebro, 
which  is  as  yellow  as  the  Tiber.  It  was  de- 
lightful to  obtain  any  warmth  at  ^1,  so  hope- 
lessly cold  was  our  "  Fonda  del  Cararaca," 
utterly  firelesa  and  braSeio-less.  The  fierce 
cold  prevented  our  carrying  out  our  plan  of 
driving  to  Tarrazona,  and  riding  fix>ni  thence 
to  the  abbey  of  Vemela,  the  oldest  Cistercian 
house  in  Spain,  and  well  worthy  of  a  visit 

To  do  justice  to  the  ugliness  of  tfie  scenery 
between  Tudela  and  Zaragoza  would  be  im- 
pos^ble — to  the  utler  desolation  of  the  tree- 
less, stony,  uninhabited  wastes,  across  which 
the  ice-hden  north-west  winds  whistle  unin- 
terruptedly. But  at  length  the  railway  skirts 
the  Ebro,  and  almost  immediately  passes  the 
grand  old  bridge  built  in  1437,  beyond  which, 
on  either  side  of  the  principal  thoroughfare, 
rise  the  two  cathedrals  of  Zaragoza,  in  which 
the  chapter  does  duty  fdr  six  months  alter- 
nately. Through  narrow,  squalid  streets,  an 
omnibus  takes  you  to  the  broad  c^en  Plaza 
de  la  Constitucion,  where  the  comfortable 
Fonda  de  Europa  issituated.  In  this,  as  in 
all  other  Spanish  hotels,  a  fixed  price  exists, 
which  includes  apartments,  food — at  the  re- 
gular meals  provided  by  the  hotel — service, 
and  lights.  No  extra  cjiarges  are  made.  The 
cost  of  living  in  these  h&tels  varies  from  the 
equivalent  of  five  to  eight  shillings,  generally 
in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  place 
where  you  may  be. 

In  the  older  Spanish  towns  it  is  useless  to 
take  a  guide,  and  it  is  almost  equally  fruitless 
to  ask  your  way,  as  the  natives  are  wholly 
unacquainted  with  their  own  antiquities,  and 
uninsiructed  in  their  own  history.  It  is  only 
to  those  who  wander  indefaligably  through 
the  winding  streets,  that  all  the  interesting 
objects  gradually  reveal  themselves,  though 
the  process  is  often  assisted  by  the  ascent,  m 
the  first  instance,  of  some  lofty  tower,  whence 
the  town  is  seen  as  in  a  map. 

At  Zaragoza  the  sights  naturally  begin  with 
the  bridge,  to  the  left  of  which  rises  the  older 
cathedral  of  El  Seo.  Its  front,  modernised 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  occupies  one  side 
of  a  square,  which  also  contains  the  archi- 
episcopal  palace  and  the  Lonja,or  exchange, 
a  fine  but  decaying  building  of  155 !>  with  a 
richly-carved  projecting  somt,  beneath  which 
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:  many  heads  of  kings  and  ksigbts  are  inserted 
in  inedallicm  frames.  The  noitb-east  wall 
and  apse  oi  the  church  are  splendid  speci- 
mens of  mauresque  diapei-wo^  inlaid  with 
colouted  tiles. 

On  eolering  tiie  cathedral  frcMu  the  snnlit 
square,  one  ftods  oneself  in  absolute  darimess 
uatil  one's  eyes  become  accustomed  to  the 
cbu^,  so  intense  is  the  gkxxn  which  reigns 
amid  its  solemn  Gothic  arches,  where  even 
Lhe  fskint  light  from  the  stnaU  round  windows 
liigh  up  in  the  walls  is  tempeied  by  crimson 
curtains.  Besides  these  there  are  no  other 
u'iodows  in  the  body  of  the  church,  the  whole 
face  of  the  lower  walls  being  filled  up  with  a 
mass  of  Churriguenesque  scalptuie  (so  called 
fiom  the  much^abused  architect,  Jog^  Chuni- 
jierra,  who  died  1725),  which,  though 
paltry  and  tasteless  in  detail,  is  inexpressibly 
rich  and  gorgeous  in  its  general  effect.  The 
centre  of  the  five  aisles  is  occupied  by  the 
coro,  surrounded  by  a  magnificent  screen, 
encrusted  with  statues  and  bas-reliefs,  which 
liU  the  stories  of  San  Lorenzo  and  San  Vin- 
ccnta.  At  its  western  extremity,  or  trasa»-o, 
a  statue  of  Canon  Funes  kneels  in  a  niche, 
OQ  the  sel&ame  spot  where  he  is  supposed  to 
iiave  knelt  in  his  lifetime,  when  conversing 
with  the  Virgin.  No  low  reja,  as  at  Pam- 
plona, leads  from  the  coro  to  the  high  altar, 
nhich  only  slightly  recedes  from  beneath  the 
biautiful  lantem-tower,  01  Cintborio,  of  1520. 
Over  the  altar  is  a  vast  retablo,  around  which 
are  grouped  the  tombs  of  several  sixteenth- 
century  archbishops,  and  that  of  the  heart  of 
Dot  Balthaiar,  son  of  Philip  IV.,  the  well- 
knowB  "  Infant "  of  Velasquez,  who  died 
here  of  the  small-pox,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
:«en.  On  the  right  of  the  altar  is  a  grand 
lilateiesque  door  leading  to  the  sacristy,  and 
neai  it  a  chapel  cotiimemarating  the  so-called 
inartyrdom  of  the  fierce  inquisitor  St.  Pedro 
Arbais,  who  shared  the  fate  of  Thomas  k 
Hecket,  being  murdered  in  this  cathedral  by 
Vidal  Duranso,  September  15,  1495 — an  end 
which  he  richly  deserved  for  his  cruelties, 
and  which  has  been  of  the  utmost  service  to 
art  in  giving  rise  to  one  of  the  finest  pictures 
of  Murillo,  a  pendant  to  the  Sl  Peter  Martyr 
I'f  Titian.  At  lhe  west  end  of  the  church 
is  a  chapel  containing  the  tombs  of  Arch.  , 
bishop  Fernando,  grandson  of  Ferdinand  the  \ 
Cilholic,  and  his  mother,  Ana  Gurrea,  bythe  : 
^imirable  sculptor,  Diego  Mortanes.  I 

Leaving  the  Seo,  the  traveller  should  cross 
W  the  other  cathedral  of  El  Pilar,  than  which 
1;  IS  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  complete 
contrast.  Outside,  it  resembles  a  mosque, 
I  or  Sont'  Antonio  of  Padua,  in  its  endless 


towers    and    domes,    covered    with    bright  ' 
orange,  green,  and  blue  tilca,  which  glitter 
in  the  sunshine.     Though  much  modernised 
in  the  last  century,  the  exteridr  of  the  building, 
five  hundred  feet, in  length,  is  imposing  from 
its  vast  size.     Within,  it  is  a  monument  of 
folly  and    bad  taste,  painted  and  gilt  like  ' 
a   Parisian  caf^.     Towards   its   western   ex- 
tremity, in  the  centre   of  the  nave,  is  the 
sanctum    sanctorum,  a   semicircular   temple, 
surrounded  by  granite  columns,  where   the 
Virgin,  descending  upon  a  pillar,   part   of  I 
which  may  be  seen  through  a  hole — it  is  too 
sacred  to  be  gazed  upon  in  its  entirety— ap-  | 
peared  to  Santiago.  1 

This  famous  shrine,  which  had  its  origin  | 
in  Arragonese  jealousy  (A  the  pilgrimages  to    ' 
the  Galician    Compostella,   is    one   of   the 
greatest  loadstars  of  Spanish  devotion.  Hun- 
dreds of  i»lgrims  are  idTsys  kneeling  in  front 
of  the  black  image,  or  pressing  to  kiss  its 
feet     The  wardrobe  of  La  Virgen  del  Pilar 
is  inexhaustible,  and  she  is  constantly  chang-  i 
ing  her  gorgeous  apparel,  the  priests  who   , 
perform  her  toilette  averting  their  eyes  at  the   ' 
time,  lest  they  should  be  struck  with  blind- 
ness by  the  contemplation  of  her  chumis.  | 
Fifty    thousand    pilgrims    sometimes    flock  ' 
hither  on  the  12th  of  October  alone,  which  1 
is  the  festival  of  the  Pilar;  and  no  wonder,   ; 
for  "God  alone,"  said  Pope  Innocent  IlL,    i 
"  can   count   the   miracles  which   are    then    1 
performed  here ;"  while  Cardinal  de  Rctz,  who   ■ ' 
was  here  in   1649,  aflirms  in  his  Memoirs,     ! 
that  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes  a  leg  which     I 
had  been   cut'  od  grow  again  upon    being    ' 
rubbed  with  oil  from  one  of  the  Virgin's    ! 

In  the  Calle  Santiago,  near  £1  Pilar,  is 
one  of  the  best  specimens  of  an  old  Zara- 
gozan  house,  encloaing  a  patio,  or  courtyard, 
surrounded  with  sculptured  pillars,  but  now 
decaying,  like  everything  here  (except  idol- 
worship),  and  turned  into  a  coachmakcr's 
yard.  Hence,  as  well  as  the  inexhaustible 
and  interminable  beggars  would  allow,  we 
followed  the  narrow  streets  to  the  Plaza  San 
Felipe,  which  contains  the  leaning  tower  of 
Spain— the  grand  octangular  Torre  Nueva, 
diapered  all  over  with  lace-like  patterns  from 
Moorish  designs. 

A  neighbouring  church,  San  Pablo,  is  a 
most  picturesque  r^lic  of  the  thirtcentli  cen- 
tury, with  a  fine  retablo  by  Damian  Foment 
of  Valencia,  a  coro  of  1500,  and  another 
splendid  octagonal  brick  tower.  Hani  by  is 
the  site  of  the  Portillo,  where  Agostina,  the 
maid  of  Zaragoza,  snatched  the  match  from 
the  hand  of  her  slaughtered  lover  and  worked 
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the  gun  in  his  place.  Enclosed  in  a.  barrack 
near  this  are  some  decaying  remains  of  the 
Moorish  palace,  Aljaperia. 

We  re-entered  the  town  by  the  handsome 
promenade  called  Pasco  de  Santa  Engracia, 
from  a  fine  church  which  was  completed  by 
Charles  V.  All  except  the  west  front 
was  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1808,  but 
this,  with  Its  portal  in  the  form  of  a  re- 
tablo,  is  well  worth  examin^ition,  being  filled 
with  delicate  sculpture  of  1505  by  Juan 
Mortanes.  Further,  on  the  line  of  wall,  is 
San  Miguel,  perhaps  the  richest,  as  it  is  the 
moat  picturesque,  of  all  the  fifteenth-century 
buildings  of  Zaragoza,  covered  with  delicate 
Moorish  tracery. 

Hideous  as  was  the  country  we  had  passed 
through  before  reaching  Zaragoza,  it  paled 
before  the  {rightfulness  of  that  which  we  had 
to  traverse  on  the  way  to  Lerida— six  hours 
without  a  tree  or  shrub  or  symptom  of  vege- 
tation, but  barren,  malaria-stricken  swamps, 
riven  here  and  there  into  deep  crevasses  by 
the  action  of  some  cstinct  volcano,  seeming 
alike  forsaken  by  God  and  man.  From 
Tardicuta  a  branch  railway  now  leads  to 
Huesca,  which  we  had  intended  visiting,  for 
the  sake  of  the  relics  it  contains  of  the  old 
palace  of  the  Arragonese  kings,  but  the  cold 
was  so  severe,  and  rain  filing  in  such 
torrents,  that  we  thought  it  safer  to  proceed 
at  once  to  Lerida.  It  was  not  until  we 
reached  our  destination  that  the  scenery 
began  to  improve ;  but  Lerida  looks  down 
upon  an  olive-clad  plain,  and  in  itself  is 
gloriously  picturesque,  a  huge  mass  of  purple 
rock,  three  hundred  feet  high,  being  crowned 
by  fortifications,  containing  the  old  cathedral, 
with  its  tall  tower  and  long  line  of  cloister 
arches,  rising  from  the  very  edge  of  the  pre- 
cipice. The  narrow  space  between  the  cliff 
and  the  liver  is  occupied  by  the  town — tall 
houses  with  arches  and  balconies  facing  a 
quay  of  heavy  masoruy,  beneath  which  rung 
the  Scgre,  and  whence  there  is  one  of  those 
views  which  artists  love,  of  a  still  reach  of 
river,  with  an  old  mill,  and  delicate  grada- 
tions of  pink  and  blue-green  distance.  A 
long  bridge  of  yellow  stone  is  broken  mid- 
way, and  across  the  ruined  piers  a  wooden 
causeway  on  huge  beams  leads  to  the  old 
brown  gateway  of  the  town.  Just  at  one  of 
the  most  charming  bends  of  this  view  is  the 
Fonda  San  Zuiz,  a  thoroughly  Spanish  hotel, 
but  clean  and  comfortable,  and  possessing"  a 
delightful  terrace  overhanging  the  river. 

Through  the  driving  fog,  and  up  streets 
which  were  almost  like  cascades  from  the  heavy 
rain  which  had  fallen,  we  made  our  way,  to 


the  old  cathedral,  which  is  now  abandoned 
by  the  canons  on  account  of  the  steepness  of 
the  ascent,  but  a  vi^it  to  which  Street  de- 
clares to  be  alone  worth  all  the  journey  from 
England.  This  visit  is,  however,  difficult  to 
accomplish,  as,  from  its  position  inside  the 
fortifications,  a  special  order  has  to  be  ob- 
tained, and  countersigned  by  thS  governor 
and  military  authorities.  The  main  edifice 
dates  from  1330,  and  the  cloisters  are  among 
the  most  beautilnl  in  Europe,  but  cut  np  for 
barrack  purposes.  The  fog  prevented  our 
seeing  the  grand  view  of  the  Pyrenees,  but 
Leri(&,  the  Roman  Ilerda,  lay  stretched 
beneath,  and  the  winding  Segre,  which  is 
said  to  have  proved  fatal  to  the  tUughter  of 
Herodios,  who  gallivanted  upon  its  frozen 
waters  till  ^e  fell  through  the  ice,  and  it  cut 
off  her  head,  which  continued  to  dance  by 
itself. 

Another  hideousjouraey  brought  us  to  Man- 
resa,  where  we  arrived  in  the  dark,  andtooka 
guide,  to  lead  the  way  through  the  ankle-deep 
mud  and  up  the  steep,  tortuous  streets,  quite 
impervious  to  carriages,  as  far  as  the  Posada 
del  Sol.  The  first  aspect  of  our  inn  Was  not. 
encouraging,  when  the  boy  who  carried  our 
bags  opened  a  door  into  a  stable,  where  a 
number  of  rough-looking  men  were'  drinking, 
and  whence  a  filthy,  stair  led  to  some  bare 
brick-floored  rooms,  with  pallet-beds  and 
scanty  furniture.  As  in  all  smaller  posadas, 
looking-glasses  ate  unknown  here,  so  a  small 
hand-giass  may  be  conveniently  carried. 
There  was  no  washing-stand  in  our  rooms, 
and  when  we  remonstrated,  a  pie-dish  was 
found  for  the  ladies,  but  the  landlady  pro- 
tested that  for  los  seilores  such  things  were 
both  unknown  and  unnecessary,  as  they 
could  wash  themselves  at  a  public  stone 
trough,  of  which  there  was  one  at  the  end  of 
the  passage,  and  another  in  the  corridor 
{saJU  d  manger) ;  and  at  the  latter,  in  fact,  a 
Spanish  traveller,  in  his  shirt,  coolly  came  to 
perform  his  ablutions  while  we  were  break- 
fasting. -  However,  the  willing  kindness  of 
our  young  hostess  made  up  for  much  that 
was  wanting ;  and  a  supper  of  broth,  vege- 
tables, and  some  rough  scraps  of  boiled 
meat  was  supplied  to  us.  In  the  evening  wc 
were  amused  by  her  sang-yrotdia  receiving  a 
visit  from,  her  lover  in  the  room  where  we 
were,  the  one  conunon  room.  When  the 
time  came  for  him  to  go,  he  looked  round 
at  us,  and  asked  if  he  should  kiss  her  as 
usual.  "  Certainly,"  she  said;  "why  not?" 
Upon  which  he  did  kiss  her — not  once 
only. 

But  oh !  how  entirely  Manresa  itself  makes 
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up  for  any  amount  of  sufTering,  when,  having 
followed  the  filthy  streets — not  paved,  but 
cut  out  of  the  living  rock — for  some  distance, 
and  having  descended  a  nigged  way  between 
ttvo  walls,  whicli  looks  as  if  it  led  to  a  stone 
quuiy,  the  view  from  the  esplanade  of-  the 
church  of  St.  Ignatius  suddenly  bursts  upon 
your  sight.  In  front  rises  the  grand  collegiata 
of  El  Seo,  built  of  yellow-grey  stone,  percheil 
on  the  summit  of  the  dark, rocks,  broken 
into  a  thousand  picturesque  hollows,  which 
are  filled  with  little  gardens,  where  Indian 
com,  and  vines,  and  cypresses  flourish.  On 
the  right  rises  range  above  range  of  gaily- 
painted  houses  of  the  most  varied  and  irregular 
forms,  arches,  balconies,overhanging galleries, 

'  little  ledges  of  roof  supportii^  tiny  hanging 
gardens,  ivy  and  jessamine  tangling  over  theii 

I  edge.     Deep  down  in  the  abyss  flows  the 

I  Llobregat,  crossed  by  its  tall  bridge  of  pointed 

I  atches,  and  ending  at  a  richly-carved  stone 
cross  on  a  high  pedestal.     Beyond  the  river 

I  are  ranges  of  olive-clad  hills,  above  which, 
as  we  were  drawing  in  the  afterooon,  up  rose 

.[  in  mid-air  a  glorious  vision,  lifted  high  into 
the   sky:    pinnacles,  spires,   turrets,   sugar- 

''  loaves,  pyramids  of  faint-grey  rocks,  so  won- 
derful that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  believe  | 

il  them  a  reality  and  not  a  phantasmagoria —  ^ 

I    the  mountains  of  Monserrai. 

!       The  vast  convent  which  contains  the  famous 

I  cave  is  jammed  into  the  narrow  space  be- 
[  tweeo  the  terrace  and   the  precipice.     Ex. 

II  ternally  it  is  covered  with  sculpture,  not  in 
'I  the  best  style,  but  very  effective.  Within, 
1 1  from  the  lajge  church,  a  passage  lined  with 
:  pictures  relating  to  the  history  of  the 'Jesuits, 
'■  leads  to  the  "  Santa  Cueva,"  left  in  its  rugged 
;  rock  nature,  only  the  lower  part  being  en- 
.'  crusted  with  bas-ieliefs,  which  can  be  ex- 
11  omined  by  the  -light  of  the  swinging  lamps. 
''  On  the  altar  is  the  crucifix  of  Loyola,  from 
I,  whose  wounds  blood  is  supposed  to  have 
'1  streamed  forth.     Here,  afier  hi^  conversion 

'  at  Pamplona,  Ignatius  Loyola  offered  his 
temporal  sword  upon  the  altar,  and  dedicated 
..  himself  solemnly  10  the  service  of  the  Virgin, 
!  who  was  believed  to  smile  constantly  upon 
I  him  from  her  sanctuary  at  Monserrat  during 
{  llie  year  in  which  he  did  penance  in  this  cave 
'  before  going  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  founda. 
j^  tion  of  his  order. 

I  From  the  Cueva  we  mounted  the  opposite 
I  hill  to  El  Seo,  an  interesting  church,  with  a 
i|  rich  canopied  entrance;  within,  dark  and 
h  gloomy,  with  a  small  but  effective  coro,  and 
I  some  brilliant  remains  of  the  stained  glass, 
of  which  the  greater  part  was  destroyed  by 
the  French.    These  two  are  the  only  regular 


sights  of  Manresa,  but  inexhaustible  is  the 
ever-varying  beauty  of  the  views  from  the 
lovely  walks  on  the  heights  above  the  Do- 
bregat,  in  one  of  which  a  stone  cross,  near  the 
convent  of  Sta.  Clara,  marks  a  spot  where 
Loyola  used  to  preach. 

The  vision  of  Monserrat  made  us  long  for 
the  nearer  reality,  but  it  was  two  days  ere 
we  could  tear  ourselves  away  from  the  beau- 
ties of  Manresa.  Then  we  took  the  train  to 
Monistrol,  which  faces  Che  great  purple  amphi- 
theatre of  mountains,  and  where,  at  the 
station,  we  found  a  iariana  waitings-  a 
round  covered  cart  lined  with  carpet— in 
which  we  jqlted  up  the  hills  for  two  hours 
and  a  half,  the  views  becoming  finer  at 
every  tum,  till  on  a  ledge  of  rock  we 
suddenly  ckme  upon  a  tall  cross,  inscribed — 
"Aqui  se  hizo  la  Santa  Imagetj  en  880," 
and  immediately  found  ourselves  under  the 
convent  walls.  A  gateway,  beside  a  wide- 
arched  Gothic  fountain,  leads  to  the  upper 
courts,  on  one  side  of  which  rise  the  con- 
ventual buildings  themselves,  with  their  half- 
ruined  cloisters,  and,  on  the  other  three,  the 
immecse  suites  of  rooms  destined  for  the 
reception  of  the  pilgrims  (of  whom  no  less 
than  ioo,ooo  often  come  here  in  the  month 
of  September  alone),  and  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  the  different  saints  to  whom  they 
are  dedicate d-^Santa  Gertrude,  Santa  Scho 
lastica,  Sar.ta  Teresa,  St.  Alphonso,  St.  Ig- 
nacio,  &c. 

We  were  assigned  rooms  in  one  of  these : 
not  uncomfortable,  if  their  cold 'brick  floors 
had  had  any  fire-places  to  warm  them.  A 
man  was  sent  to  bring  us  some  water,  sheets, 
and  towels,  3  httle  wood  and  charcoal  were 
placed  in  the  tiny  kitchen  which  belonged  to 
out  apartment,  and  we  were  then  left  to  shift 
for  ourselves.  Soon  the  bell  warned  us  that 
the  New  Year's  evening  service  was  about  to 
begin,  and  we  hurried  to  the  church,  where, 
groping  our  way  through  the  dark  pillars,  we 
took  our  seats  dose  to  the  reja.  There  so 
many  candles  were  lighted  around  the  allar 
that  the  famous  image — a  black  doll  in  a  robe 
of  silver  tissue — shone  forth  resplendent iy. 
The  priest  who  lighted  the  lamps,  when  he 
went  up  to  her,  kissed  her  on  the  cheeks. 
When  all  was  ready  a  long  procession  of 
boys  in  surpUces  filed  in  and  grouped  them- 
selves around  the  image.  Then  the  strangest 
service  began :  singing,  sweet  and  soft  at 
first,  but  suddenly  breaking  off  into  the  most 
discordant  yells  and  shrieks,  accompanied  by 
a  blowing  of  whistles  and  horns,  beating  of 
tin  clappers,  with  fiddles,  trumpets,  and 
cymbals.   There  were  about  sixty  [formers, 
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and  .1  congregation  of  eight :  ftltogedier  it 
»r,s  most  cKiraordinary. 

The  image,  like  most  of  its  kind,  "  blad; 
but  oHnely,"  is  attributed  to  St  Luke  as  a. 
iicuiptor,  And  is  said  to  tuive  been  brought  to 
IJartelona  by  St.  Peter  in  a.D.  50,  During  , 
tlie  Moorish  invasion  it  lay  bidden  for  sixty 
years  in  a  cave,  where  its  delicious  scent 
diicovered  it  to  Bishop  Gondemar,  who  '■ 
attempted  to  renwve  it  to  Manresa,  but  | 
when  it  reached  an  especial  ledge  of  the  ■ 
mountain  side  it  refused  to  move  furthef. 
Hence  an  oratoiy  arose  on  the  spot,  which 
was  ^iiLirijed  into  a  nunnery,  converted  in 
976  into  a  Benedictine  convent  Tlie  pre- 
scut  church  is  due  to  Philip  II.,  and  was 
opened  in  1599-  •  It  is  of  small  interest. 
Some  temnants  of  an.earlier  church,  with  the 
tomb  of  a  young  warrior,  are  preserved  in 
tim  museum  d  the  convent. 

Next  moming  we  set  off  early  up  the 
mountains.  It  had  frozen  all  night,  and 
Rotliing  could  be  lovelier  than  the  eSect  of 
(he  thick  hoar  frost — every  delicate  leaf  and 
blade  of  grass  being  encrusted  with  ice,  and 
standing  out  like  glistening  diamonds  against 
the  grey  fog;  Without  having  seen  a  fog,  no 
one  should  leave  Monserrat,  for,  glorious  as 
it  is  at  all  times,  this  natural  veil  lends  an 
indescribable  softoess  and  mystery  to  the 
i4ews,  and  the  moment  when  the  curtain 
draws  u[),  ajjd  the  sun  burets  fotth  victori- 
ously, is  intensely  splendid.  We  were  then 
in  one  of  the  high  rock  terraces,  several 
miles  above  the  convent,  where  no  sound 
e\cept  the  occasional  cry  of  an  eagle  broke 
the  entire  stillness,  for  not  a  breath  of  air 
stirred  the  frost-laden  bougbs.  Suddenly  the 
mist  rolled  away,  and  in  the  distance  was  re- 
veakd  on  one  side  tlte  long  expanse  of  the 
Mediterranean,  from  Barcelona  to  Tarragona, 
with  the  shinii^  direads  of  rivere  k-ading  up 
to  it,  through  nimibcrless  towns  and  villages, 
and  on  the  other  the  vast  range  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, quite  covered  with  snow,  against  the 
softest  of  blue  skies.  Deep  beiow  were  the 
most  tremendous  abysses  ot  loclf,  often  per- 
pendicular precipices  of  two  or  tluee  thou- 
sand feet,  but,  wherever  any  soil  could  lodge, 
filled  -with  the  wealth  rf  innumerabk  lovely 
evergreens — box,  alitemas,  Jaurestinus,  filarda, 
lentise,  euphorbia,  and  flowering  headi ;  or, 
where  these  could  not  find  foot-hold,  over- 
bung  with  cascades  cf  honeysuckle,  ilex, 
and  jessamine.  High  in  the  nigged  crags, 
remainsof  ruined  hermitages  seemed  as  if  sus- 
pended ov^  the  face  of  tiie  abyss,  so  utterly 
inaccessiUe  that  one  would  have  thought  the 
could  obiy  have  reached  them  by  a 


miracle,  and  that  it  was  quite  impossible 
the  troops  under  Suchet  should  have  climbed, 
up  tiiitber  to  rob  and  murder  wben  "  they 
hunted  the  bermits  like  chamois  along  the: 
cliffs." 

On  the  second  day  of  our  stay  at  the  con- 
vent we  took  provisioos,  and  followed  the 
winding  paths,  sometiirKS  overhanging  the 
perpendicular  edge  of  the  predpce,  some- 
times descending  aitd  burying  themselves  in 
deep  ravines  of  boE  and  ilex,  till  we  reachetl 
the  highest  peak  <rf  the  mountain  group. 
Hence,  the  view  is  Eurpa^tngly  magnilicent. 
The  whole  of  Catalonia,  (OHsed  and  riven 
into  a  myriad  fantastic  forms  of  hill  aitd  cleft, 
lies  beneath,  bounded  only  by  the  Gaowy 
ranges  and  tiie  sea.  So  tremendous  are  tbb 
gorges  into  which  you  look  down,  that  tt^ 
eye  can  scarcely  iatlwrn  their  awful  depths, 
and  the  bitds  desoeodiog  into  diem  vanish 
away  in  the  distance. 

Just  beneath  the  summit  is  the  ruined 
heimitage  of  St.  Geponimo,  the  furthest,  but 
one  of  the  easiest  of  access,  of  the  many  now 
desotated  retreatsiriiich  were  so  eagerly  sought, 
after  by  the  devotional  feeling  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  in  «^ich  many  of  tbe  proudest  and 
noblest  Spaniards  passed  their. latter  years  in 
absolute  solitude,  attending  to  their  own 
humble  wants,  and  in  a  life  of  constant 
penance  and  prayer.  Two  litde  rooms  re- 
main here,  with  tbe  paved  t^race  and  the 
stone  seat  of  the  hermit,  and  certaialy  it 
would  be  hard  for  him  to  find  a  more  beaven- 

'  inspiring  f^ace  than  this  silent  mountain  peak, 
looking  down  through  all  the  glories  of  natun; 
upon  the  world  be  bad  renounced. 

The  ascent  to  St  Getooimo  occupies  about 
three  hours,  but  we  were  away  nine  hours 
altogether.  As  we  were  returning,  just  as  the 
bell  of  the  convent,  from  its  green  invisible 
depths,  gave  notice,  amid  mountain  echoes, 
of  the  Ave  Mary,  an  enciianter's  wartd  seemed 
to  smite  tbe  heaven,  which  above  the  sea 
burst  iuto  a  crimson  fiush,  meUing  into  thu 
most  delicate  emerald,  while  every  crag  of 
the  valley  glow'ed  as  if  tipped  with  biunished 
gold,  risingfrom  its  purple  chasms;  and  there, 
silently,  the  blue  veil  arose  and  shrouded 
peak  after  peak,  gorgeous  in  colour  at  first, 
but  solemnly  fading,  till  all  nature  was  asleep 

,  bi:nealh  a  grey  mantle. 

I  On  the  diird  day  we  set  off  in  quite  anotlier 
dircaion,  t^ing  a  precipitous    path  which 

I  winds  arouad  the  gorge  beneath  the  convene 
to  tlie  Ca.ve  of  the  Virgin,  where  the  famous 
image  was  concealed  during  the  Moorish 
occupation,  angels  guiding  the  priests  who 
bore  it,  over  rilt  and  chasm,  to  a  place  of 
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safely.    We  bad  taken  the  key  lioin  die  can-  [  able  place  to  stay  at,  as,  though  only  lodging 
vent,  which  admitted  us  to  the  cave,  now  a  ,  "is  given  by  the  monks  (for  a  voluncaiy  pay- 
chapel,  perched  eyrie-Jike  on  the  edge  of  the  ,  meiit,  none  is  asked),  there  is  an  excellent 
ravine,  wherea  seriesofbafr-reiiefs  tell  thestoiy  ,  Fonda  in  the  courtyard  of  the  convent,  which 
ofihe  shrine,  and  behind  which  a  convent  con-  !  provides   as  good  food  as  can  be  found  in 
lains  a  pretty  Gothic  cloister  with  a  well.    An-  j  Barcelona  itself.     The  air  is  the  purest  and 
otherpathafterwardledusiothecuriovisCueva    most  reviving  imaginable,  and  e^'en  in  tiie 
lie  Gann,  where  a  painted  stone  figure  com- 1  first  days  of  January  the  cold  was  not  grccler 
memorates  a  hermit,  who  long  lived  thwe  on  j  than  in  the  valleys,  as  the  monastery  is  io 
his  hands  and  knees,  and  where  his  basket,  ,  sheltered,    while   the   rich   growth  of  aloes 
pitcher,  &c.,  are  preser>ed.     These  aie  onJy    attests  the  dryness  of  the  soil ;   and  on  the 
a  few  out  of  a  thousand   subjects   for   the  1  higher  terraces,  in  tlie  brilliant  sunshir>e,  it 
[  pcnciJ,  each  more  enchanting  than  the  last :    was  almost  too  hot.     Altogether  it  is  won- 
{'  the  enonoous  pinnacles  of  rock,  the  rugged  j  derful  that  Monserrat,  so  far  hner  than  uiy 
I   pathways  with  their  stone  crosses  and  her-  \  single  spot  in  France,  Switzerland,  Gemuny, 
I    mitages,  aad  the  ancient  evergreen  shrubs,  '  or  Italy,  and  so  easily  accessible  in  two  days 
'  combining  at  every  step  into  fresh  and  better  '  from  the  south  of  France  {via  Gerona  and 
composition  with  the  delicate  pinks  and  blues  '  Barcelona),  should'  be   ahnost  unknown  to 
I  oftheioaiuitain  distance.    Monserrat  besides  |  English  tourists. 
,  has  lbs  advantage  of  being  a  most  comfort-  1  *  AUGUSTUS  .*.  C.  harb. 
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■yHE   mighty  ^udow  which  Schihallion '  Yondertheirhomeslie.scarceamitebctween, 

*-      flings  I  Duncan's,  within  the  dachan  by  the  loch, 

I  To  nor'ward,' lalls  athwart  a  hillock  green,       !  Ewan's,  that  farmstead  'neath   the  bicldi^s 

A  steep  green  knoU,  with  one  sole  elm-tree  '  hill, 

croinned.  In  trees  half-hid.     Now  h^a  mile  apart 

And  a  forsaken  place  of  burial  Lie  their  two  graves,  the  river  fjowing  bielwccii. 

Thither, — beftare  the  turf  on  Duncan's  grave,  '  Poor  was  his  £itm,  not  numetous  the  flock 

Vonder,  the  other  side  of  Tummel  stream.        That  Ewan's  father  on  lUat  ntountaJn  fed. 

Had  knit  itself  with  green, — a.  student-fit  end     .And  only  with  sore  struggle  he  prevailed 
I  Was  carrieii  to  his  last  lone  resting-place.  'Gainst  pressure  of  hard  times  to  hold  his  own, 

jl  Climb  we  the  knoJl  so  steep  and  green,  to  see  '  And  rear  his  children,  sheltering  from  toil 
I'  The  small  kirkyard,  along  the  smooth  top  ,  The  tender  youth  of  Ewan,  eldest  bom. 
'1  spread,  1  His  parents,  grave  and  serious,  held  the  tiith 

Its  roofless  long-abandoned  chapelir,  ',  Of  a  suiall  remnant  of  rehgious  men, 

I    And  niossed  waj]  crurabhng  round  it.    Tliere    Living  in  households  sprinkled  near  ;uid  hi 
!  thiey  lie,  '  Among  the  glens.    In  dawn  of  life  from  these, 

'  Under  rough  mouptain  dabs,  -without  a  name.    Their  strict  home  ways,  their  Sabbath  jjieiies. 

By  tall  weeds  overgrown,  the  old  Rannoch  .  Ewan  had  drunlc  a  stern  and  fervid  Caith, 
men,  Yet  tempered  well  by  native  gentleness. 

Stewarts,  Uacgregors,  Camerons.     On  one   For  very  gcnde  he  was,  with  open  heart 
I         side,  :  To  kindly  nature.    In  the  village  school 

Beneath  the  spread  of  that  grcat  tlm-tree's  ;  On  the  same  bench  by  Duncan's  side  he  sit, 
I  boughs.  Was  taught  by  the  same  mas-ter.   School  liourd 

I  A  headstone   gleams    UKire  than  the  rest  1         o'er, 
;^  adorned.  They  took  the  Braes  together,  ranged  at  ^^■^U 

That  marks  the  grave  of  Ewan  Cameron.         '■  The  ample  folds  of  broad  Benchualach, 

Here  sit  we  down  upon  the  lichencd  wall,        ^  Guddlingfor  trouts  far  up  the  mountain  bums, 

Tlie  while  I  tell  thee  all  the  brief  sad  tale.         And  gathering  wortles  and  ripe  blaeberries, 
I  Brief,  but  not  sad,  of  the  youijg  Bleei>er  tliere.    High  on  the  heights  where  the  red  gor-cock 
,  Natives  of  this  same  strath  these  lads  were  ]  crowed, 

j  bom,  ^  Against  the  scarlet  clouds  by  sunset  flamed 

I  To  the  same  cqllege  student-friends  they  came.    Back  from  Ben  Aulder  and  the  peaks  that 

,  ■  ij«  Good  Wokds  fur  iSuj,  p.  Wj.  ,  crowd 
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Far  westward  to  Ben  Nevis,     That  free  life 

Had  mellowed  whatsoe'er  austerity 

Might  ebe  have  been  engendered.   When  he 

With  Duncan  to  the  old  collegiate  town, 

Beneath  the  college  archwayne'er  had  passed 
A  comelier  lad.     His  tall  and  shapely  form 
And  easy  carriage  showed  him  strange  to  toil, 
But  on  his  thoughtful  brow  and  clear  ])ale 

cheek 
Rested  a  shadow,  as  of  pain  foregone. 
Whene'er  you  spoke  to  him,  you  were  aware 
Qf  a  calm  dignity  and  natural  grace. 
Brought  whence  you  knew  not,  that  was  Aner 

far 
Than  any  gathered  in  the  polished  world. 

When  he  conversed  with  men,  his 


A  mild  reserve ;  but  soon  as  he  addresiied 
A  lady,  through  his  mien  and  words'there 

shone 
A  high-born  courtesy,  had  well  beseemed 
The  gentle  Cameron  of  the  "  forty-five." 

Two  winters  he  abode  with  us.  ■  Even  now 
I  seem  to  sec  him  in  the  college  room. 
In  his  appointed  plice,  with  intense  look, 
Quick  to  respond  to  aught  of  higher  mood, 
As  a  hill-lochan  on  a  serene  day 
To  take  the  gleams  and  shadows.     To  that 

seat 
How  many  faces  since  have  come  and  gone. 
But  none  of  all  so  filled  with  repressed  fire. 
And  reverent  thought,  and  grave  sweet  puri^. 

A  shorter  si>ace  Ewan  remained  with  us 
Than  Duncan  did;  and  his  health  less  robust 
And  shyer  spirit  made  him  more  withdraw 
From  the  outer  world,  and  shelter  him  within 
A  smaller  circle.     But  on  these  his  friends 
He  turned  a  side  of  winning  gentleness. 
Which  they  gave  back  with  a  peculiar  love. 
Hence  he  passed  southward  to  an  English 

hall. 
Where  his  own  people  reared  their  ministers; 
And  then,  his  years  of  preparation  done. 
Came  forth  a  preacher,  not  in  his  own  glens 
To  native  Celtic  clansmen,  but  far  south, 
In  low,  dull  flats,  beside  the  streams  of  Don, 
'Mid  Yorkshire  factory  folk  to  minister, 
A  stranger  amid  strangers.     But  few  weeks 
Passed,  ere  the  warm  thrill  of  a  living  faith. 
Streamed  through  his  Celtic  fervour  eloquent. 
Had  touched  the  tough  but  honest  Yorkshire 

hearts. 
And  dnwa  them  all  towards  him.     It  befell. 


One  sultry  day  in  the  midsupimer  tide. 
When  he  had  made  a  trusting  to  address 
The  people  gathered  'neath  &e  open  sky. 
And  speak  of  things  divine,  he  missed  the 

And  five  miles  ran  afoot  to  keep  his  tryst. 
Then  a  long  hour,  o'er-heated,  on  a  mound 
He  stood  bare-headed,  pleading  earnestly— 
So  very  earnestly — for  eternal  things. 
He  heeded  not  the  accidents  of  time. 
Next  mom  strong  fever  had  him  in  its  grasp. 
And  a  short  space  sufficed  to  bring  him  low, 
So  low  that  they  who  watched  said,  "  We  write 
To'call  your  mother  hither."  "  No,"  he  said, 
"  A  few  days  more  and  I  shall  gather  strength, 
Then  I  am  going  home."  And  home  he  went. 
But  to  another  home  than  Rannoch  side. 
Then  those  kind  factory  people  of  themselves 
Chose  certain  men,  who,  at  their  charges,  bore 
His  body  back  to  this  his  native  glen. 
And  placed  it  down  within  his  f.ither's  door. 
Upon  the  coffin  was  a  lid  of  glass. 
Placed  there  by  these  same  kinvf  and  careful 

hands, 
That  parents,  sisters,  brothw*,  might  once 

more 
Look  on  that  face  ere  d'ust  was  strewn  on  it 
For  ever.    Then  they  gathered — all  his  kin, 
His  friends  in  youth,  those  strangers  from  afar. 
And  bore  him  from  that  farm,  and  laid  hlro 

down 
Here  in  this  sweet  and  solitary  grave. 
And  over  it  the  same  kind  strangers  reared 
That  head-stone,  with  his  name  and  these 

few  words. 
That  tell  how  ferve^Jly  he  sought  their  good. 
How  his  sweet  manners,  gentle  purity. 
Won  them,  and  that  for  their  great  love  to  him. 
They  cSrried  him   that   long  road  that  he 

might  rest 
Amid  his  kindred's  dost — and  he  rests  well. 
But  none  of  his  own  kindred  any  more 
Shall  come  to  sleep  beside  him.  They  are  all 

gone 
To  find  new  homes  and  graves  in  virgin  earth 
Beyond  Missouri  River.     None  the  less 
Here  he  sleeps  well,  as  Duncin  over  there, 
Two  student-friends,  the  flower  of  Rannoch 

Each  in  his  early  grave,  with  Tummel  stream 
Between  them,  and  Schihallion  over  all. 


Their  earthly  lore  they  took  from  us  awhile. 
But  now  they  learn  the  heavenly,  and  have 


The  secret  things  that  we  still  wait  to  know. 

.  J.  C.  SHAIRP. 
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happened, 

however,   to 

I   jusCifyDrum- 

mond's  fears. 

The  success 

'  of  Rivera's  in 

its  new  fonn 

as  great 

f  toallappear- 
i  ancc  as  that 
I  of  its  ancient 
]jhasc.   Peo- 
]i\e  vied  with 
each  other  in 
'  rushing  into 
il,  in  crowd- 
ing   its  cof- 
fers and  its 
share     lists. 
1  Stephen  Haldane,  "  left  to  himself,"  accord- 
",  ing  »  Mr.  Burton's  instructions,  had  long 
iince  deposited  all  he  had  in  its  hands ;  and 
'iwsi  all  of  Robert's  professional  fifiends 
I  -ihn  had  any  money  to  invest,  invested  it  in 
I  .  tbc  bank  winch  had  an  R.A.  upon  the  roll  of 
'' 'iirecKxs.    People  came  to  him  to  ask  his 
idricc  who  in  other  times  would  have  given 
'  ^a  theirs  freely,  with  no  such  respect  for  his 
.^^ent     But  though  this  was  the   case, 
',  si  though  ignorant  persons  in  society  seme- 
mes wondered  how  he  could  make  the  two 
■:  !>ccipations  compatible,  and  cany  on  busi- 
1  'Gi  and  art  together,  yet  the  fact  was  that 
1  busbos  and  Robert  had  very  little  to  do 
;  "Ji  each  other.     He  went  to  the  meetings 

■  t.f  the  directors  now  and  then.  He  was 
,  'blandly  present   sometimes   at   an  auditing 

■  of  accounts.  He  listened  at  times  to  the 
,1  uplanations  given  by  Mr.  Golden,  the 
I  .lanager,  and  found  them  everything  that 
.  ^u  reasonable  and  wise.  But  beyond  that 
I    K  cannot  be  said  to  have  taken  milch  part 

'■a  ^e  management  For  this  mild  part  he 
■as  abundantly  rewarded  —  so  abundantly 
'^t  he  sometimes  felt  half  ashamed,  refiect- 

'  '^B  tl>U  the  clerks  in  the  offices  actually 
'ontributed  more  to  the  success  of  the  place 
t.Whc  did,  though  they  did  not  profit  half 
io  much.  He  felt  himself  justified  in  taking 
•  Dke  house  in  the  country,  though  not  at 
^^  at  dw  end  of  the  first  season,  and  he 
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gave  his  wife  a  pretty  little  carriage  with  two 
ponies  on  her  birthday,  in  which  she  drove 

about  with  a  pleasure  perhaps  more  teal  than 
that  which  any  other  circumstance  of  their 
prosperity  gave  her.  They  did  not  leave  their 
house  in  St.  Mary's  Road,  for  it  was  dear  to 
them  in  many  ways,  and  still  satisfied  all  their 
wants ;  and  Robert  could  not  tolerate  the  idea 
of  another  painter  using  the  studio  he  had 
built,  or  anothtf  woman  enjoying  the  con- 
servatory which  had  been  n^c  for  Helen. 
"  However  rich  we  may  grow — even  if  we 
should  ever  be  able  to  afford  that  house  in 
Park  Lane — we  must  keep  this,"  he  said; 
"no  profane  foot  must  come  in,  no  stranger 
intrude  upon  our  household  godsj  and  Norah 
must  have  it  after  us,  the  house  she  was  bom 
Thus  they  planned  their  gentle  romance, 
though  they  had  been  a  dozen  years  married 
and  more,  and  bought  the  house  they  loved 
with  their  first  disposable  money.  And 
Robert  still  loved  his  work  and  kept  to  it, 
though  he  did  not  need  now  to  trouble  about 
the  exhibitions  and  push  on  his  picture, 
working  from  the  early  morning  down  to 
twilight  to  get  it  ready.  He  got  a  little  lazy 
about  finished  pictiu'es,  to  tell  the  truth. 
Even  Francesca,  though  he  loved  her,  had 
been  put  aside  on  the  spare  easel,  and  never 
completed.  "  I  will  get  up  early  and  set  to 
work  in  earnest  to-morrow,"  he  always  said  ; 
but  to-morrow  generally  found  him  like  the 
day  before,  malung  a  study  of  something — 
sketching  in  now  one  subject,  now  another 
— tormenting  his  wife  with  questions  as  to 
which  was  best.  She  had  a  good  deal  to 
put  up  with  in  this  period ;  but  she  kept  up 
under  it  and  bore  it  all  smilingly.  And  Robert, 
like  so  many  more,  made  his  sketches  mucli 
better  than  his  pictures,  and  put  ideas  upon 
his  canvas  which,  if  he  could  but  have  carried 
them  out,  m^ht  have  been  great. 

Thus  two  years  passed  over  the  pair  ;  and 
there  were  times  when  Helen  thought,  with 
a  leap  of  her  heart,  that  ease  and  leisure  had 
done  what  care  and  toil  could  not  do — had 
roused  a  spark  of  divine  genius  in  her  hus- 
band's breast  Now  and  then  he  drew  some- 
thing that  went  right  to  her  heart,  and  it  was 
she  who  had  always  been  his  harahest  critia 
When  she  said  to  him  one  day  suddenly, 
without  purpose  or  meaning,  "  I  hke  that, 
Robert,"  he  turned  rouud  upon  her  alt 
flushed  and  glowing,  more  radiant  than  when 
he  was  made  an  R.A.     It  was  not   '   -  '  - 


was  not  that  be 
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had  supreme  confidence  in  her  linowkdge  of 

art,  but  that  her  backing  of  him,  the  support 
which  he  had  longed  for  all  these  years,  was 
more  than  the  highest  applause,  and  invigo- 
rated his  very  soul.  But  he  was  so  pleased 
to  have  pleased  her,  that  he  set  up  his  sketch 
upon  a  bigger  canvas,  and  worked  at  it  and 
improved  it  till  he  had  improved  the  soul 
out  of  it,  and  Helen  applauded  no  more.  He 
was  mudi  mortified  and  diaappointed  at  this 
failure ;  but  then  in  his  humility  he  said  to 
himself,  "What  does  it  matter  now?  I  am 
an  R.A.,  which  is  the  best  I  could  be  in  ray 
profession,  so  far  as  the  woHfl  is  concerned, 
and  we  have  something  else  to  stand  npon 
besides  the  pictures."  Thus  he  consoled 
himself,  and  so  did  she. 

And,  in  the  meantime,  Norah  k^t  grow- 
ing, and  became  a  ntore  distinct  feature  in 
the  household.  She  was  a  featare  more 
than  an  agent  still.;  though  she  was  pearly 
twelve,  not  much  was  heard  of  her  except 
the  scales,  which  she  still  rattled  over  duti- 
fully every  mommg,  and  the  snatches  of 
songs  she  would  sing  in  the  lightness  of 
her  heart  as  she  went  or  came.  On  most 
ordinary  occasions  she  simply  composed 
such  a  foreground  to  the  family  picture  as 
Maurice  had  seen  that  October  night.  She 
sat  on  a  stool  or  on  the  floor  somewhere, 
with  a  book  clasped  in  her  aims,  reading ;  in 
summer  she  and  her  book  t<^Aer  crouched 
themselves  agjunst  the  window  in  the  room, 
getting  the  last  gleam  of  jlaylight,  and  in 
winter  she  read  by  the  firelight,  which  crim- 
soned her  all  over  with  a  ruddy  glow,  and 
scorched  her  cheeks.  Perhaps  it  was  be- 
cause she  was  kept  conscientiously  at  work 
all  day  that  Norah  thus  devoured  all  the 
books  she  could  lay  hands  on  in  the  even- 
ings. She  sat  in  her  comer  and  read,  and 
iieard  what  was  going  on  all  the  same,  and 
took  no  notice.  She  read  everything,  from 
Grimm's  Tales  and  the  Arabian  Nights  to 
Shakspere,  and  from  Shakspere  to  Tenny- 
son, with  an  un discriminating,  all-devour- 
ing appetite  ;  and  as  she  sat  in  a  dream,  lost 
in  one  volume  after  another,  the  current  of 
life  flowed  past,  and  she  was  aware  of  it,  and 
heard  a  hundred  things  she  was  unconscious 
of  hearing,  yet  remembered  years  after.  She 
heard  discussions  between  her  father  and 
mother  which  she  was  supposed  to  pay  no 
attention  to.  And  she  did  not  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  them :  but  only  innocently — an  uncon- 
scious eavesdropper — heard  everything,  and 
received  it  into  her  mind.  This  was  the 
child's  position  in  the  house ;  ahe  was  the 
tentre  of  the  picture — eveiything  somehow 


bore  a  reference  to  her ;  she  alone  was  silent 
in  the  midst.  The  other  two— who  loved 
her,  talked  of  her,  planned  for  her,  contrived  I 
that  everything  that  was  pretty  and  pleasant 
and  sweet  should  surround  her  waking  and 
sleeping— had  yet  no  immediate  need  of 
Norah.  They  were  each  other's  conpanions, 
and  she  was  the  third — the  one  left  out, 
But  she  was  too  young  to  feel  any  jealousy, 
or  to  struggle  for  a  pkce  between  them. 
She  had  her  oatural  pl»ce,  alvnys  in  the  fore- 
ground, a  silent  creature,  unconsciously  ob- 
serving, laying  up  pwrision  for  her  He. 

"  Are  you  not  a&aai  to  talk  ^  eweiything 
before  your  daoghter?"  Mi.  GoMca  uid  oae 
day  when  she  bul  left  the  room.  "  You 
knov  the  old  prmrerb,  'Little  pitcbos  bn« 
long  ears.' " 

"Afraid  'of>-JCoiah?"  ssud  Robert  Tfce 
idea  was  so  exHaordinaiy  that  be  lauded 
first,  though  the  aiomeM  after  he  fell  dis- 
posed to  be  aapy.  "  If  r  child  imdentands 
what  honour  is,  thou^  sne  is  so  yowsflr,"  he 
said  with  paternal  pride,  tad  thca  tattled, 
and  added,  "That  ii  fcighflown  of  coarse, 
but  you  don't  undentand  her.  Golden ;  how 
should  you?  She  is  a  thousand  times  too 
deeply  "occupied  to  care  for  what  we  are  say- 
ing. Pardon  me,  but  the  suggestion,  to  one 
who  knows  her,  is  so  very  absurd." 

"Ah,you  never  know  where  simplicity  ends 
and  sense  begins,"  said  the  bank  manager. 
He  bad  become  a  fi'equent  guest  at  St,  Mary's 
Road.  He  was  a  man  of  Mr.  Burton's  type, 
but  younger,  slightly  bald,  perfectly  brushed, 
clean,  ana  pertiimed,  and  decorous.  He  was 
a  little  too  heavy  for  the  r6Je  of  a  young  man 
in  society :  and  yet  he  danced  and  fiirted  with 
the  best  when  an  opportunity  offered.  He 
never  spoke  of  the  City  when  he  could  help 
it :  but  he  spoke  a  great  deal  about  Lady 
So-and-so's  party,  and  the  fine  people  he 
■knew.  It  was  difficult  to  make  out  how  he 
knew  them ;  but  yet  he  visited,  or  professed 
to  visit  at  a  great  many  of  what  are  called 
"  good  houses,"  As  manager  of  the  bani  he 
had  every  man's  good  opinion — he  was  at 
once  so  enterprising  and  so  prudent,  with  the 
most  wonderful  head  for  business.  There 
was  no  one  like  him  for  interpreting  the 
"movements"  on  theStockExchange,  or  the 
fluctuations  of  the  Funds.  He  explained 
business  matters  so  lucidly  that  even  Dmni- 
mond  understood  them,  or  at  least  thought 
he  did.  But  there  were  a  good  many  people 
who  did  not  like  Mr,  Golden.  Helen  for 
one  had  a  natural  antipathy  to  the  man.  She 
allowed  that  she  had  no  reason  for  it;  that 
he  was  very  civil,  sometimes  amusing  asd 
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had  uevcT  done  anything  she  could  find  tault 

with.     But  she   disliked  him  aJl  the  same. 

Norah  was  more  decided  in  her  sentiments, 

and  had  a  dearer  foundation  for  thera.     He 

bad  insisted  on  disturbing  her  from  bei  book 

one  a^emoon  to  shake  hands  with  her ;  on 

another  be  had  offered  to  kiss  her,  as  a  child, 

and  she  nearly  twelve  I  "  But  then  you  are  so 

"  tittle  of  your  age.  Miss  Norah,     I  daresay 

'  the  gentleman  took  you  for  nine,"    said  her 

I'  maid — an  explanation  which  did  not  render 

;i  Noiah  more  fcwotirably  inclined  towards  the 

I'  managei.     And  now  be  was  trying  to  libel 

I  her,  to  b^uce   her  to  her  father  !     Even 

',  Robot  himself  was  moved  by  this  enormity  j 

1 1  it   Ghook   his   opinion    of   his    counsellor. 

'>  "That  is  all  he  knows,"  Drummond  said 

,1  to   himself;  and  he  lesunied  his  conveisa- 

I   tion  more  distinctly  than  ever  when  Norah 

I  came  tack. 

'      In  the  meantime  the  Haldanes  had  thriven 

I I  too,  in  their  way.  Stephen  was  as -helpless, 
|:  as  &r  bom  anjr  hope  of  moving  as  ever ;  but 
1 1  he  was  well  off,  which  alleviates  much  suffer- 
I'  iog.  The  walls  of  his  room  were  huos;  with 
j  DnimmoBd's  sketches,  half  a  dozen  of  them, 

I  among  which  were  two  pictures  of  Norah. 

I I  He  lived  in  an  arm-chaii  elaborately  fitted 
'  with  every  possible  contrivance,  with  a  read- 
'  ing-desk  attached  to  its  aim,  and  a  table 
!  close  by,  which  could  he  raised  to  any  height : 
I  and  his  helpless  limbs  were  covered  with  a 

silken  quilt  of  Mrs.  Haldane's  own  working. 

I  lliere  he  passed  the  l4ay  and  night  without 
|l  change:    hut  thanks  to  Miss  Jane  and  her 

,  mother,  no  strai^e  eye  had  looked  upon  the 
1 1  helpless  man's  humihatioo  ;  they  moved  him 

II  from  his.  chair  to  his  bed,  and  did  eveiy- 
''  thing  for  him.  The  bed  was  closed  up  by 
|i  day,  so  that  no  stranger  might  suspect  its 
1'  existence;  and  the  room  was  kept  airy  and 
I'  teightby  the  same  unwearied  watchers.  Here 
!  he  lived,  making  no  complaint.  Whatever  his 
j  fcelmgs  might  be,  whatever  the  repinings  in 

'I  his  mind,  he  said  nothing  of  them  to  mortal 
\\  ear.    A  shade  of  weariness  the  more  upon 

I  his  lace,  a  deeper  line  than  usual  be- 
i|  tween  his  eyes,  were  the  only  t(Aens  that  now 
<|  and  then  the  deep  waters  oversowed  his  soul. 
I  -Ind  as  for  the  mother  and  sister,  who  were 

'  his  slaves  and  attendants,  they  had  forgotten 
1;  that  there  was  anything  unusual  in  his  con- 

I  didoB — they  had  become  atlcustomed  to  it. 

I  It  sean«l  to  thera  in  some  sort  the  course  of 
nature.      And  God  knows  whether  uncon- 

:  sciously  a  feeling  that  it  k^s  "  for  the  best  " 
'[  might  not  sometimes  steal  into  th«ir  minds. 
I:  He  was  theirs  for  ever ;  no  one  could  step  in 
I;  between  them,  01  draw  his  heart  from  their 
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love.  Had  it  been  suggested  to  Miss  Jane 
that  such  a  sentiment  was  possible,  she  would 
have  rejected  it  with  horror ;  and  yet  in  the 
depths  of  her  heart  it.was  there,  out  of  hei 
own  sight 

And  he  had  an  occupation  in  his  seclusion 
which  was  a  blessing  to  him.  He  had  be- 
come the  editor  of  a  little  magazine,  which 
belonged  to  his  "  denomination,"  before  he 
fell  ill,  and  he  had  been  allowed  to  retain  the 
post.  This  was  the  refuge  of  his  mind  in  his 
trouble.  Poor  Stephen,  he  pleased  himself 
with  die  idea  of  still  in^uKicin^  somebody, 
of  preserving  his  intercourse  with  the  outer 
world.  It  had  been  a  very  homely  little 
publicatiOTi  when  it  came  into  his  hands — a 
record  of  what  the  "denomination"  was 
doing  ',  the  new  chapels  it  was  building  ;  the 
prayer-meetings  gathered  here  and  diere, 
which  might  grow  into  ccmgregationsi  and 
the  tea-parties,  which  furnished  at  once  intel- 
lectual and  social  enjoyment  for  the  people. 
But  Stephen  had  changed  that;  he  had  put 
his  mind  into  it,  and  worked  it  into  a  sort  of 
literary  organ.  There  were  reviews  in  it,  and 
essays,  and  a  great  deal  of  discussion  of  the 
questions  of  the  day.  These  were  approached 
from  the  standing-ground  of  the  denomina- 
tion, it  is  true,  but  the  discussions  were  often 
far  from  being  denominationaL  Up  to  this 
time,  however,  the  community  gave  no  signs 
of  disapproval.  Mr.  Baldwin  lavoured  the 
magazine,  and  the  writer  of  it  was  still  popular, 
and  not  yet  forgotten.  They  gave  him  s<Mne 
My  pounds  ayear  for  this  hard  though  blessed 
work  whidi  kept  his  mind  alive ;  and  his 
late  congregation  gave  irnn  fifty  pounds  ;  and 
the  money  m  Rivers's  bank  bad  last  quarter 
paid  ten  per  cent,  of  profit.  He  was  well  off, 
he  was  indeed  rich  for  his  wants,  though  he 
was  not  rolling  in  wealth  like  Drummond. 
Money  midces  no  man  happy,  but  ho<»  much 
good  it  does !  Nothing  could  make  this 
poor  man  happy,  rooted  dius  in  his  immov- 
able caloj ;  but  his  ten  per  cent,  kept  him  in 
comfort,  it  gave  hira  worship  in  the  eyes  of 
his  people,  who  were  not  fond  of  poverty ;  it 
proctured  to  him  his  only  consolation.  He  had 
no  need  to  be  indebted  to  any  one ;  he  could 
even  help  the  poor  people  of  his  form»  flock, 
and  feel  himself  independent.  He  could 
buy  books,  and  give  such  quiet  comforts  and 
pleasures  as  they  could  enjoy  to  the  women 
who  were  so  good  to  him.  All  these  were 
great  alleviations  of  the  sick  man's  lot  But 
for  Rivers's  how  different  would  his  position 
havebeen!  He wouldhavebeensubjecttothe 
constant  inspection  of  deacons  and  brethren^ 
he  wouldhave  been  interfered  with  in  respect  to 
,i-,^.:A-.OO^Ie 
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little  more  which  made  him  independent  and 
put  him  above  criticism.  What  a  poor  thing 
money  is,  which  cannot  buy  either  health  or 
happiness!  and  yet  what  a  great  thing!  only 
the  poor  know  how  great. 

This  time  of  prosperity  had  lasted  for  two 
years,  when  Mr.  Burton  withdrew  from  the 
direction  of  the  bonk.  He  had  enlarged  his 
business  greatly  in  another  way,  and  had  no 
longer  time  to  bestow  upon  this ;  and,  in- 
deed, he  had  professed  all  along  his  desire  to 
be  free.  This  had  been  the  object  of  tlie  old 
company  in  taking  in  "  new  blood,"  and  now 
the  new  company  was  able  to  proceed  alone 
upon  its  triumphant  way. 

"  It  is  your  turn  to  get  into  harness, 
Drummond,"  he  said,  with  a  glance  in  which 
there  was  some  contempt  Robert  did  not 
see  the  scorn,  but  he  laughed  with  perhaps  a 
little  gentle  confidence  in  his  own  power  to 
be  of  use  if  he  should  choose  to  exert  him- 
self. 

"  I  must  put  myself  into  training  first,"  he 
said. 

"  Golden  will  do  that  for  you.  Golden  is 
the  best  coach  for  business  1  have  ever  come 
across,"  said  Mr,  Burton.  "  He  will  put  you 
up  to  everything,  good  and  bad — the  dodges 
as  well  as  the  legitimate  line.  Golden  is  not 
a  common  man  of  business — he  is  a  great 
artist  in  trade," 

There  was  a  certain  elation  in  his  air  and 
words.  Was  he  glad  to  have  shaken  off  the 
bonds  of  Rivers's,  though  they  were  golden 
bonds  ?  This  was  the  question  which  Helen 
asked  herself  with  a  little  surprise.  The  two 
men  were  dining  at  St,  Mary's  Road  on  the 
night  after  Burton's  withdrawal,  and  she  was 
Still  at  table,  diough  they  had  begun  to 
talk  of  business.  As  usual,  she  who  took  no 
part  was  the  one  most  instructed  by  the  con- 
versation. But  she  was  bewildered,  not 
instructed,  by  this.  She  could  not  make  out 
what  it  meant.  She  knew  by  the  best  of  all 
proofs  that  the  bank  was  profitable  and 
flourishing.  Why,  then,  did  her  cousin  show 
such  high  spirits  ?  What  was  his  elation 
about  ?  Long  after,  she  remembered  that  she 
had  noted  this,  and  then  was  able  to  divine 
the  mystery.  But  now  it  only  surprised  her 
vaguely,  like  a  foreign  phrase  in  the  midst  of 
the  language  she  knew. 

"  The  dodges  are  amusing,"  said  Mr. 
Golden.  ''The  legitimate  drama  is  more 
dignified  and  imposing,  but  I  rather  think 
there  is  more  fim  in  the  work  when  you  are 
living  on  flie  very  edge  <rf  ruin.    The  hair- 


breadth escapes  one  hos^ — -the  sense  that  it  is 
one's  own  cleverness  that  carries  one  through 
— thedelight  of  escaping  from  the  destruction 
that  seemed  down  upon  you !  There  is 
nothing  like  that,"  he  said  with  a  laugh, 
"  in  the  steady  platitudes  of  ordinary  trade." 

And  Mr.  Burton  laughed  too,  and  a  glance 
passed  between  them,  such  as  might  have 
passed  between  tito  old  soldiers  who  bad 
gone  many  a  campaign  together.  There  was 
a  twinkle  in  their  eyes,  and  the  "  Do  you 
remember  ?  "  seemed  to  be  on  their  very  lips. 
But  then  they  slopped  short,  and  went  no 
fiirther.  Helen,  still  vaguely  surprised,  had 
to  get  up  and  go  away  to  the  drawing-room ; 
and  what  more  experiences  these  two  might 
exchange,  or  whether  her  husband  would  be 
any  the  wiser  for  them,  she  was  no  longer 
able  to  see,  Norah  waited  her  in  the  other 
room.  She  had  just  come  to  the  end  of  a 
book,  and,  putting  it  down  with  a  sigh,  came 
and  sat  by  her  mother's  side.  They  were 
alike  In  general  features  and  complexion, 
though  not  in  the  character  of  their  (aces. 
Norah's  hair  was  brighter,  and  her  expres- 
sion less  stately  and  graceful  than  Helen's— 
she  had  not  so  much  distttution,  but  she  had 
more  life.  Such  a  woman  as  her  mother  she 
was  never  likely  to  be,  but  her  attractions 
would  be  great  in  her  own  way. 

"  How  nice  your  velvet  gown  is,  mamma !" 
said  Norah,  who  was  given  to  long  mono- 
logues when  she  spoke  at  all,  "  I  like  to 
put  my  cheek  upon  it.  When  I  am  grown 
up,  I  will  always  wear  black  velvet  in  winter, 
and  white  muslin  in  summer.  They  are  the 
nicest  of  all,  I  do  not  think  that  you  are  too 
old  for  white.  I  like  you  in  white,  with  red 
ribbons.  When  I  am  a  little  bigger  I  should 
like  to  dress  the  same  as  you,  as  if  we  were 
two  sisters.  Mayn't  we  ?  Everybody  says 
you  look  so  young.  But,  mamma,  ain't  you 
glad  to  get  away  from  those  men,  and  come 

here  to  me?" 

"  You  vain  child  I"  said  Helen,  "  I  can 
see  you  whenever  I  like,  so  it  is  no  novelty 
to  me;  while  papa's  friends " 

I'  Do  you  think  they  are  papa's  friends? 
I  suppose  there  are  no  villains  nowadays, 
hke  what  there  are  in  books?"  said  Norah. 
The  world  is  rather  different  from  books 
somehow.  There  you  can  always  see  how 
every  thing  happens;  and  there  isalways  some- 
body clever  enough  to  find  out  the  villains. 
Villains  themselves  are  not  very  clever,  they 
always  let  themselves  be  found  out." 

"  But,  my  dear,  we  are  not  talking  of  vil- 
lains," said  Helen, 

No,  manuna,  only  of  that ,  Mr.  Golden. 
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I  hate  him  I  If  you  and  I  were  awfully  clever, 

aod  could  see  into  him,  what  he  means " 

"  Vou  silly  little  girl !  You  have  read  too 
many  novels,"  said  Helen.  "In  the  world 
people  are  often  selfish,  and  chink  of  their 
own  advantage  first  j  but  they  don't  tiy  to 
luin  others  out  of  pure  malice,  as  they  do  in 
stoties.  Even  Norah  Dnimmond  sometimes 
thinks  of  herself  first.  I  don't  know  if  she  is 
aware  of  it,  but  still  it  happens ;  and  though 
it  is  not  always  a  sin  to  do  that,  still  it  is  the 
way  that  most  sins  come  about." 

This  purely  maternal  and  moral  turn  of 

the  conversation  did  not  amuse  Norah.    She 

put  her  aim  round  her  mother's  waist,  and 

laid  her  cheek  against  the  warm  velvet  of 

Helen's  gown. 

"  Mamma,  it  is  not  lair  to  preach  when  no 

I  one  is  expecting  it,"  she  said  in  an  injured 

I   lone;  "and  just  when  I  have  you  all  to  my- 

,1  self !   I  don't  often  have  you  to  myself.   Papa 

I,  thiniu  you  belong  to  him  most.    Often  and 

I  often  I  want  to  come  and  talk,  but  papa  is 

so  greedy ;  you  ought  to  think  you  belong  to 

me  too." 

"  But,   my  darling,  you    have   always  a 

I  book,"  said   Helen,  not  insensible  to   the 

tweet  flattery. 

"  When  I  can't  have  you,  what  else  am  I 
to  do?"  said  crafty  Norah;  and  when  the 
gentlem«n  came  into  the  drawing-room,  the 
two  were  still  sitting  tc^ther,  talking  of  a 
handrcd  things.  Mr.  Gi^den  came  up,  and 
tried  Tcxy  hard  to  be  admitted  into  the  con- 
versation, but  Norah  walked  away  altogether, 
and  went  into  her  favourite  comer,  and  Mrs. 
Drummond  did  not  encourage  his  talk.  She 
looked  at  him  with  a  certain  flutter  of  excited 
curiodty,  wondering  if  there  was  anything 
under  that  smooth  exterior  which  was  dan- 
gerous and  meant  hann  ;  and  smiled  at  her- 
self and  said,  No,  no ;  enemies  and  villains 
exist  only  in  books.  The  worst  of  this  man 
would  be  that  he  would  pursue  his  own  ends, 
let  them  suffer  who  m^ht;  and  his  own  ends 
could  not  harm  Drummond — or  so  at  least 
Helen  thought. 

CHAPTEK  VIII. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  the  third  year 
of  his  bank  directorship  that  Robert  made 
his  first  personal  entry  into  business.  The 
occaaon  of  it  was  this.  One  of  his  early 
;  fricitds  who  had  been  at  school  with  him,  and 
I  with  whom  he  had  kept  up  a  precarious  and 
o^en  interrupted  intercourse,  came  to  him 
one  bioming  with  an  anxious  face.  He  was 
in  buuness  hims^,  with  a  little  office  in  one 
f'  the  dreary  lanes  in  the  City,  a  single  clerk. 


and  very  limited  occupation.  He  had  mar* 
ried  young,  and  had  a  large  family;  and 
Drummond  was  already  aware  that  while  the 
lines  had  fallen  to  himself  in  pleasant  places, 
poor  Markham's  lot  had  been  hard  and  full 
of  thorns.  He  was  now  at  the  very  crisis  of 
his  troubles.  He  gave  a  glance  round  the 
painter's  handsome  studio  when  he  entered, 
at  the  pictures  on  the  walls  and  the  costly 
things  about,  and  the  air  of  evident  luxuiy 
that  pervaded  everything,  and.  sighed.  His 
own  sunoundinga  were  poor  and  scant 
enough.  And  yet  he  could  and  did  remem- 
ber that  Drummond  had  started  in  life  a 
poorer  man,  with  less  hopeful  prospects  than 
himself.  Such  a  contrast  is  not  lively  or 
inspiriting,  and  it  requires  a  generous  mind  to 
take  it  kindly,  and  refrain  from  a  passing  grudge 
at  the  old  companion  who  has  done  so  much 
better  for  himselfl  Poor  Markham  had  come 
with  a  petition,  on  which,  he  said,  all  his 
future  life  depended.  He  had  made  a  specu- 
lation which  would  pay  him  largely  could  he 
only  hold  out  for  three  months ;  but  without 
help  from  his  friends  this  was  impossible. 
It  was  a  large  sum  that  he  wanted — more 
than  any  private  friend  would  be  likely  to 
give  him— something  between,  two  and  three 
thousand  pounds.  The  welfare  of  his  family, 
his  very  existence  in  a  business  point  of 
view,  and  the  hopes  of  his  children  depended 
on  his  ability  to  tide  those  three  months 
over.  For  old  friendship's  sake,  for  all  the 
associations  of  their  youth,  would  Drummond 
help  him  ?  Robert  listened  with  his  kindly 
heart  full  of  sympathy.  Long  before  the 
story  was  done,  he  began  to  calculate  what 
he  had  at  his  disposal,  how  much  he  could 
give;  but  the  sum  startled  him.  He  could 
not  produce  at  a  moment's  notice  a  sum 
of  nearly  three  thousand  pounds.  With  a 
troubled  heart  he  shook  his  head  and  said  it 
was  impossible — he  had  not  so  much  money 
at  his  disposal — he  could  not  do  it.  Then 
Markham  eagerly  explained.  It  was  not 
from  his  friend's  own  purse  that  he  had 
hoped  for  it;  but  the  bank  I  On  Drum- 
mond's  introduction,  the  bank  would  do  it. 
Riveis's  could  save  him.  No  such  request 
had  ever  been  made  to  Robert  before.  Very 
few  of  his  friends  were  business  men.  Their 
needs  were  private  needs,  and  not  the  spas- 
modic wants  of  trade.  There  were  people 
\\\ia  had  bonowed  from  himself  pei^onall^, 
and  'some  who  had  been  helped  by  him  m 
other  ways ;  but  this  was  the  first  appeal 
made  to  his  influence  in  the  bank.  He  was 
startled  by  it  in  his  innocence  of  business 
habits.     It  seemed  to  him  as  if  it  was  like 
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asking  a  private  favour,  turning  over  bis 
own  petitioner  to  a.  third  person.  "  He  is 
my  friend,  grve  him  three  thoosand  poundE." 
It  seemed  to  him  the  strangest  way  of  being 
serviceable  to  his  neighbour.  But  poor 
MarUiam  had  all  the  eloqaeoce  of  a  par- 
tially mined  man.  He  made  it  clear  to 
Robert,  not  only  diat  such  things  were,  but 
that  they  happened  continually,  and  were  in 
the  most  ordinary  course  of  nature.  The 
end  was  that  they  went  out  togetber,  and 
had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Golden  at  the 
bank.  And  then  Robert  Ibund  that  his 
acqu^ntance  had  not  exaggerated,  that  the 
matter  was  even  easier  than  he  had  repre- 
sented it,  and  that  there  would  not  be  the 
slightest  diffieu}^  in  "accommodating"  the 
man  who  was  Mi.  Dnimtaond's  '^iend. 
Matlham  and  he  paited  at  the  door  <^  the 
bank,  -the  one  widi  tears  of  gratitude  in  hie 
eyes,  blessing  God  and  Robert  for  saving 
hnn,  aod  the  other  with  a  bewildered  sense 
of  power  w^ch  he  had  sot  realised.  He 
had  not  knovrn  before  faow  madi  he  could 
do,  nor  what  privil^es  his  directcxsfaip  ^t 
in  his  bands,  and  he  was  confused  I^  the 
dscovery.  It  bewiMered  hitn,  as  a  man 
might  be  bewildered  to  know  that  be  could 
bestow  fertHity  or  bairemiess  on  his  fields  by 
a  ghnce  :  how  strange  the  power  w^  how 
sweet  in  this  instance,  how — dangerous !  Yes, 
thst  was  the  woid.  He  tclt  afraid  of  Mnself 
as  be  wtnt  home.  If  nich  plaints  came  to 
him  often,  it  would  be  so  difficult  to  resist 
tfaem;  and  then  a  kind  of  horrible  dread 
came  over  his  mind.  Would  the  mcHiey  ever 
be  paid  back  that  be  had  got  so  easily  f  The 
thought  made  his  hand  shake  when  he  went 
back  to  the  peaceable  work  at  which  no 
such  bewildering  risks  were  run. 

When  the  three  months  were  over,  Mark- 
ham's  money  was  not  paid;  on  the  contraiy, 
he  had  fled  to  Austr^ia,  he  and  all  his  chil- 
dren, leaving  nothing  but  some  wretched  old 
furniture  behind  him.  Poor  Drummond  was 
nearly  beside  himself.  He  rushed  to  the 
bank  when  he  heard  the  news,  and  protested 
that  the  loss  must  be  bis.  It  was  his  fault, 
and  of  course  he  must  repay  it.  Mr.  Golden 
smiled  at  him  with  a  genuine  admiialion 
of  his  simplicity.  He  told  him  in  a  fatherly 
way  of  a  speculation  which  had  been  very 
successful  which  had  cleared  nearly  the  same 
sura  of  money.  "Putting  the  one  to  the 
other,  we  are  none  the  worse,"  he  said; 
*  every  commercial  concern  must  make  some 
bad  debts." 

Drummond  went  away  with  more  be- 
wilderment still,  with  many  new  thoughts 


bnuiDg  in  Ms  head,  thon^ts  which  troubled 
the  composure  of  his  life.  He  himself  being 
but  an  artist,  and  not  a  merchant,  was  afraid 
erf  money.  He  touched  it  warily,  trafficked 
in  it  with  a  certain  awe.  He  knew  how 
much  labour  it  required  to  earn  it,  and  how 
hard  it  was  to  be  without  it.  He  could  not 
imderstand  the  levity  with  whidi  Burton  and 
Golden  treated  that  potent  thing.  To  them 
it  was  like  common  mezchandise,  sugai  or 
salt.  A  heap  of  it,  as  much  as  would 
make  a  poor  man's  fortune,  melted  away  in  a 
moment,  and  the  bland  manager  thought 
nothing  of  it — it  was  a  bad  debt  AU  this 
was  so  strange  to  him,  that  be  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  it  He  himself  was  guilty, 
he  felt,  of  having  thrown  away  so  much  which 
belonged  10  other  people.  Aad  every  other 
director  on  the  beard  had  the  same  power 
which  he  had  with  a  painfiil  pleasure  dis- 
covered himielf  to  have.  And  they  knew 
better  about  it  than  be  did ;  and  what  dteck 
couki  there  be  upoo  tbeon  ?  If  every  other 
man  among  tfiem  had  been  ait  and  part  in 
losing  three  thousand  pounds,  what  could 
Robert  say?  It  would  not  be  for  him  to 
throw  the  first  stone.  He  tdt  like  Christian 
in  the  story,  when,  upon  the  calm  hillside,  he 
suddenly  saw  a  door  throu^  which  tbeve  ap- 
pearM,  open  and  usibte,  the  mouth  of  helL  It 
occurred  to  Robert  to  go  down  to  the  next 
meetiag  o£  diicctois,  to  t^  them  his  own 
story,  and  Ixg  that  the  money  lost  through 
has  means  should  be  subtracted  &om  his 
private  share  of  the  capital,  and  to  beg  all  of 
thesn  to  do  likewise.  He  quite  aaade  up  his 
mind  to  this  in  die  first  tumult  of  his  thoughts, 
fiat  befcoe  the  time  for  that  meeting  came,  a 
sense  of  painful  ridicule,  that  bugbear  of  die 
Engli^unan,  had  daunted  him.  They  would 
call  htm  a  iool,  they  would  think  he  was 
"  canting,"  or  takii^  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
play his  own  disinterestedness.  And  accord- 
ingly he  Accepted  the  misfortune,  and  was 
content  to  permit  it  to  be  called  a  bad  debt. 
But  the  enlightenment  which  it  threw  on  the 
business  altogether  gave  Robat  a  shock 
which  he  did  not  easily  recover.  It  seemed 
to  show  him  a  possible  chasm  opening  at  his 
very  feet,  and  not  at  his  only,  but  at  the  feet 
of  all  the  ignorant  simple  people,  the  poor 
painters,  the  poor  women,  the  ack  men  like 
Haldane,  who  had  placed  their  little  seed-com 
of  money  m  Rivers's  bank. 

These  thoughts  were  hot  in  hs  heart  at  the 
time  of  this  misadventme  with  Markham ; 
and  then  there  came  a  lull,  and  he  partially 
forgot  them.  When  no  harm  is  visible^  when 
the  tranquil  ordinary  course  of  aflairs  seesas  to 
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close  over  a  wrong  or  a  blunder,  it  is  so  difficult 
toimagine  that  eveiything  will  not  go  welt.  He 
said  as  little  as  possible  to  Helen  on  the  subject, 
and  she  did  not  take  fright  fortunately,  having 
many  things  to  occupy  her  nowadays.  There 
was  her  own  entailed  and  fuller  household ;  the 
duties  of  society ;  her  charities,  for  she  was  very 
good  to  the  poor  people  near  Southlees,  their 
house  in  the  country,  and  kept  watch  over 
them  even  from  St.  Mary's  Road.  And  she 
had  now  many  friends  who  came  and  occu- 
pied her  time,  and  carried  her  off  from  her 
husband  ;  so  that  he  had  not  that  resotirce  (tf 
talking  about  it  which  so  often  lig^htens  our 
anxiety,  and  so  often  deepens  it  In  this 
instance,  perhaps  it  was  u  well  that  be  could 
not  awaken  hei  fears  to  increase  and  stimulate 
his  own. 

And  thus  ereiything  fell  into  its  usual 
quietness.  Life  was  so  pleasant  for  them. 
They  had  so  much  real  happiness  to  cushion 
the  angles  of  the  world,  and  make  thera 
believe  that  all  would  always  be  weU.  Those 
who  hxve  been  experienced  in  pain  are  apt 
to  tremble  and  doubt  the  continuance  of 
happiness  when  they  attain  it ;  but  to  those 
who  have  had  no  real  sorrows  it  seems 
eternal.  Why  diould  it  ever  come  to  an 
end?  lliis  the  Dmnmionds  felt  with  an 
instinctive  confidence.  It  was  easier  to 
believe  in  any  miracle  of  good  than  in  the 
least  prt^oadc  of  evil.  The  sun  was  shining 
upon  than ;  summer  was  sweet  and  winter 
pleasant.  They  had  love,  they  had  ease, 
they  had  wealth,  as  much  as  they  desired, 
and  they  believed  in  it.  The  passing  cloud 
rolled  away  from  Robert's  mind.  He  re- 
flected that  if  there  was  danger  there,  there 
was  danger  in  everything ;  every  day,  he  said 
to  himself,  every  man  may  be  in  some  deadly 
jienl  without  knowing  it.  We  pass  beneath 
the  arch  that  falls  next  moment ;  we  touch 
against  some  one's  shoulder  unaware  whose 
touch  of  infection  might  be  death  ;  we  walk 
over  the  mined  earth,  and  breathe  air  which 
might  breed  a  pestilence,  and  yet  nothing 
happens  to  us.  Human  nature  is  against 
everything  violent.  Somehow  she  holds  a 
balance,  which  no  one  breaks  down,  though  it 
is  possible  to  be  broken  down  at  any  moment. 
The  directors  might  ruin  the  bank  in  a  week, 
bat  they  would  not,  any  more  than  the  ele- 
ments, which  are  ever  ready  for  mischief,  would 
clash  together  and  produce  an  earthquake. 
Such  things  might  be :  but  never — or  so 
seldom  as  Id  be  next  to  never — are. 

In  the  early  autumn  of  that  year,  however, 
another  shock  came  upon  the  ignorant  painter. 
His  wife  and  Norah  were  at  Southlees,  where 


he  himself  had  been.  Business  had  brought 
him  up  against  his  will,  business  of  the 
gentler  kind,  concerning  art  and  the  Aca;- 
demy,  not  the  banlc  He  was  alone  at  St. 
Mary's  Road,  chafing  a  little  over  his  soli- 
tude,  and  longing  for  home  and  the  pleasant 
fields.  London,  the  London  he  knew  and 
cared  for,  had  gone  out  of  town,  August 
was  blanng  upon  the  parks  and  streets ;  the 
grass  was  the  colour  of  nnid,  and  the  trees 
like  untaoned  leather.  The ,  great  people 
were  all  away  in  their  great  bouses,  and 
among  his  own  profession  those  who  could 
aflbrd  it  had  started  for  Switzerland  or  some 
other  holiday  region,  and  those  who  could 
not  had  gone  tor  their  annnai  whiff  of  sea- 
air.  Robert  was  seated  by  himself  at  break- 
fast, moumAiUy  ccxisidering  how  aqother  day 
had  to  be  got  over,  before  he  could  to  home, 
when  a  hansom  dashed  up  to  the  door,  and 
Mr.  Golden,  bland  and  clean  as  ever,  but 
^et  with  a  certain  agitation  in  his  face,  came 
in.  He  explained  eagerly  that  be  had  come 
to  Dntmmond  only  because  the  other  direc- 
tors were  out  of  town.  "The  fact  is,"  he 
said,  "  I  wamt  you  to  cnne  with  me,  not  to 
give  you  madh  tiaable  oi  detain  yon  long, 
but  to  stand  by  se,  if  yon  wiS,  in  a  crisis. 
We  have  had  some  losses.  These  people  in 
Calcutu  who  cbcse  to  stop  payment  like 
fool*,  and  the  SuUivans'  houae  at  Liverpool 
— It  is  only  temporary. — But  the  Bank  of 
England  has  made  itself  disagreeaUe  about 
an  advance,  and  I  want  you  to  come  with 
me  and  see  the  governor." 

"  An  advance  I  Is  Rivers's  in  difficulties? 
is  there  anything  wrong?  You  take  away 
my  breath." 

"There  b  no  occasion  for  taking  away 
your  breath,"  said  Mr.  Golden;  "it  is  only 
for  the  moment.  But  it  is  an  awkward  time 
of  the  year,  for  everybody  is  out  of  town.  I 
should  not  have  troubled  you,  knowing  you 
were  not  a  business  man,  but  of  Course  the 
presence  of  a  director  gives  authority.  Don't 
be  alarmed,  I  beg.  I  will  tell  you  all  about 
it  as  we  driye  along." 

But  what  Mr.  G«tden  told  was  very  inar- 
ticulate to  Robert,  what  with  the  wild  con- 
fusion produced  in  his  own  mind,  and  the 
noise  and  dust  of  the  sultty  streets.  It  was 
the  most  temporary  difficulty ;  it  was  not 
worth  speaking  of;  it  was  a  simple  misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  "  Why,  we  are  wctrlh 
twenty  times  the  money,  and  everybody 
knows  it,"  said  Mr.  Golden.  His  words,  in- 
stead of  making  Robert  confident,  made  him 
sick.     His  sin  in  that  matter  of  Markltam 
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came  darkly  before  him ;  and,  worse  even 
than  that,  the  manager's  words  recalled  Mark- 
ham's  to  him.  In  his  case,  too,  it  was  to 
have  been  merely  a  temporary  difficulty. 
Drummond's  imaginative  mind  rushed  at  once 
to  the  final  catastrophe.  He  saw  ruin  staring 
him  in  the  face — and  not  only  him. 

The  interview  with  the  authorities  of  the 
Bank  of  England  did  not  make  things  much 
dearer  to  the  amateur.  They  talked  of  pre- 
vious advances ;  of  their  regret  that  the  sacred 
name  of  "  Kivers's"  should  be  falling  into  mist 
and  darkness ;  of  their  desire  to  have  better 
securities,  and  a  guarantee  which  would  be 
more  satisfactory :  to  all  of  which  Robert  lis- 
tened with  consternation  in  his  soul.  But  at 
last  the  object  was  attained.  Mr.  Golden 
wiped  the  moisture  from  his  forehead  as  they 
left  the  place.  "That  has  been  a  tough 
battl^,"  he  said,  "  but,  thank  Heaven !  it  is 
done,  and  we  are  tided  over.  I  knew  they 
would  not  be  such  fools  as  to  rafiise." 

"  But,  good  God  !"  said  Robert,  "  what 
have  you  been  doing  ?  What  is  the  meaning 
of  it  ?  Why  do  you  require  to  go  hat  in  hand 
to  any  governor?  Is  Rivers's  losing  its  posi- 
tion ?  What  has  happened  ?  Why  don't  you 
call  the  shareholders  together  and  tell  them 
if  anything  is  wrong  ?" 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Dnimmond ! "  said  Mr. 
Golden.  He  could  scanyly  do  more  than 
smJle  and  say  the  words. 

"  Don't  smile  at  me,"  said  Drummond  in 
the  ardour  of  his  heart:  "Do  you  consider 
that  you  have  the  very  lives  erf'  hundreds  of 
people  in  your  hands  ?  Call  them  together, 
and  let  them  know  what  remains,  for  God's 
sake  I  I  will  make  good  what  was  lost  through 
me." 

"You  are  mad,"  said  Golden,  when  he 
saw  that  his  gentle  sneer  had  failed ;  "  such  a 
step  would  be  ruin.  Call  together  the  share- 
holders !  Why,  the  shareholders — Mr.  Drum- 
mond, for  heaven's  sake,  let  people  manage  it 
who  know  what  they  are  about" 

"  For  heaven's  sake  1  for  hell's  sake,  you 
mean,"  said  Robert  in  his  despair.  And  the 
words  reverberated  in  his  ears,  rang  out  <rf  all 
the  echoes,  sounded  through  the  very  streets, 
"  It  would  be  ruin  1"  Ruin !  that  was  the 
word.  It  deafened  him,  muttering  and  ringing 
in  his  ears. 

And  yet  even  after  this  outburst  he  was 
calmed  down.  Mr.  Golden  explained  it  to 
him.  It  was  business ;  it  was  the  common 
course  of  affairs,  and  only  his  own  entire  in- 
experience made  it  so  terrible  to  him.  To 
the  others  it  was  not  in  the  least  terrible,  and 
yet  he  bad  no  right  to  conclude  that  his  col- 


leagues were  indifferent  either  to  their  oi^n 
danger,  or  to  the  danger  of  the  shareholders 
of  whom  he  thought  so  much.  "The  share- 
bold^s  of  course  know  the  risks  of  business 
as  well  as  we  do,"  Mr,  Golden  said.  "  We 
must  act  for  the  best,  both  for  them  and  for 
ourselves."  And  the  painter  was  silenced  if 
not  convinced.  This  was  in  the  autumn,  and 
during  the  entire  winter  which  followed  the 
bank  went  on  like  a  ship  in  a  troubled  sea. 
After  a  while  such  a  crisis  as  the  one  which 
had  so  infinitely  alarmed  him  b«came  tlic 
commonest  of  incidents  even  to  Drummond. 
Now  that  his  eyes  had  been  once  enlightened, 
it  was  vain  to  attempt  any  further  concealment 
One  desperate  struggle  he  did  indeed  make, 
when  in  the  very  midst  of  all  this  anxiety  a 
larger  dividend  than  usual  was  declared.  The 
innocent  man  fought  wildly  against  this  prac- 
tical lie,  but  his  resistance  was  treated  as  utter 
folly  by  the  business  board,  who  were,  as 
they  said,  "  fighting  the  ship."  "  Do  you 
want  to  create  a  panic  and  a  run  upon  us?" 
they  asked  him.  He  had  to  be  silent,  over- 
powered by  the  judgment  of  men  who  knew 
better  than  himself.  And  then  something  of 
the  excitement  involved  in  that  process  of 
"  fighting  the  ship"  stole  into  his  veins.  Some- 
how by  degrees,  nobody  had  been  quite  aware 
how,  the  old  partners  of  Rivers's  had  gone 
out  of  the  concern.  It  was  true  there  had 
been  but  three  or  fotu:  to  start  with;  now 
there  was  but  one  left — Lord  Rivers,  the 
head  of  the  house,  who  never  took  any  share 
in  the  business,  and  was  as  ignorant  as  the 
smallest  shareholder.  The  new  directors,  the 
fighting  directors,  were  men  of  a  very  different 
class.  As  the  winter  went  on  the  ship  laboured 
more  and  more.  Sometimes  it  seemed  to  go 
down  altogether,  and  then  rose  again  with  a 
buoyancywhichahnost  seemed  to  justify  hope. 
"  Tcu/  peut  se  ritabUr,"  they  said  to  each 
other,  "  After  all  we  shall  tide  it  over."  And 
:ven  Robert  began  to  feel  that  thrill  of  de- 
ight  and  relief  when  a  danger  was  "  tided 
over,"  that  admiration,  not  of  his  own  clever- 
;,  but  of  the  cleverness  of  others,  which 
Golden  had  once  described.  Golden  came 
now  in  his  tme  colours ;  his  resources 
infinite,  his  pluck  extraordinary.  But 
he  enjoyed  the  struggle  in  the  midst  of  his 
'  emenl  and  exertion,  and  Drummond  did 
not  enjoy  it,  which  made  an  immense  differ- 

ice  between  them. 

Things  became  worse  and  worse  as  spring 
came  on.  By  that  time,  so  far  as  Drum- 
mond was  concerned,  all  hope  was  over. 
He  felt  himself  sucked  into  the  terrible  whirl- 
pool whence  nothing  but  destruction  could  ! 
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come.  With  a  heart  uomaimed  by  anxiety, 
and  a  hand  shaking  with  suppressed  excite- 
mmt,  how  could  he  go  into  his  peaceable 
studio  and  work  at  that  calmest  work,  of  art  ? 
That  phase  of  his  existence  seemed  to  have 
been  over  for  years.  When  he  went  into 
ihe  room  he  loved  it  looked  to  him  like 
some  place  he  had  known  in  his  youth — it 
was  fifty  years  off  or  more,  though  the  colour 
was  scarcely  dry  on  Ihe  picture  which  stood 
idly  on  the  easel.  When  he  was  called  to 
Acidemy  meetings,  to  consultations  over  an  , 


old  master,  or  a  new  rule,  a  kind  of  dull 
amazement  filled  his  soul.     Did  people  still 

care  for  such  things — was  it  still  possible  that 
beauty  and  pleasantness  remained  in  life? 
There  were  people  in  these  days  who  felt 
even  that  the  painter  had  fallen  into  bad 
ways.  They  saw  his  eyes  bloodshot  and  his 
hand  trembling.  He  was  never  seen  with 
his  wife  now  when  she  drove  her  ponies 
through  the  park— even  in  society  Helen  went 
sometimes  out  alone.  And  they  had  been 
so  united,  so  happy  a  pair.     "Drummond 


will  have  nothing  ready  in  April,"  the  painters 
said  to  each  other — "even  his  diploma  pic- 
ture has  never  been  finished — prosperity  has 
not  agreed  with  him."  When  he  was  visible 
at  all,  his  vicant  air,  his  tremulous  look,  the 
deep  lines  under  his  eyes,  frightened  all  his 
friends.  Dr.  Maurice  had  spoken  to  bim 
very  seriously,  begging  that  he  would  be 
candid  and  tell  his  ailments.  "  You  cannot 
go  on  like  this,"  he  said.  "You  are  killing 
yourself,  Drummond,"  "How  much  can  a 
man  go  through  without  being  killed,  I  won- 
der?" poor  Robert  asked,  with  an  unsteady 
smile,  and  even  his  friend  stopped  short  in 


dismay  and  perplexity.  Was  it  dissipation? 
Was  it  some  concealed  misery?  Could  his 
wife  have  anything  to  do  with  it?  These 
suggestions  flitted  vaguely  through  the  doc- 
tor's mind  without  bringing  any  certainty 
with  them.  Once  he  seemed  to  be  getting  a 
clue  to  the  mystery,  when  Robert  rushed  in 
upon  him  one  day,  and  with  a  show  of  levity 
suggested  that  Haldane's  money  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  bank.  "  I  know  a  better 
investment,  and  he  should  have  the  very 
best  that  is  going,"  said  Drummond.  Dr. 
Maurice  was  somewhat  startled,  for  he  had 
money  in  Rivers's  too. 
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"  Where  is  there  k  better  investment  ?".  he 
asked. 

"  In  the  TTiree  per  Cents.,"  said  Robert, 
with  a  hoarse  laagh. 

Was  he  mad?    Was  he dnmk?    The 

doctor  took  a  da^  to  consider  it,  to  think 
whether  there  could  he  anything  in  it.  But 
he  looked  at  the  dividend  papers,  showing 
that  Rivers's  that  year  had  paid  ten  per  cent. 
And  he  called  upon  Dr.  Bradcliffc,  and  asked 
him  to  go  with  him  [»Tvatefy,  aaidtntaUy, 
one  of  these  days,  to  see  a  &iend  whose  brain 
was  going,  he  feared.  The  two  physicians 
shook  their  heads,  and  said  to  each  other 
monmfiiUy  how  common  that  was  becoming. 
But  Fate  moved  faster  tiuin  Dr.  Maurice,  and 
the  accidental  call  was  never  made. 

CHAPTXR   IX. 

Tbk  fife  which  WSea  Drummond  lived 
during  this  winter  would  be  very  hard  to 
describe.  Sometbii^  wron^  had  happened, 
she  nw,  on  diat  nqud  visit  to  town  which 
Robert  had  made  on  Academical  business  in 
October,  leaving  her  USouthlecs.  No  anxiety 
about  business  nBtters  connected  with  the 
bank  had  ever  been  auggestcd  to  her  mind. 
She  had  long  ago  Msepted,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  (act  Aot  wealth  was  to  come 
from  that  source,  with  an  ease  and  regularity 
very  different  fixwn  Ae  toilsome  and  slow 
br^id-winning  vAadi  was  done  by  means  of 
art.  She  was  not  snrprised  by  it  as  Robert 
was  J  and  enough  of  the  bimrgais  breeding 
was  left  in  her  to  make  her  pleased  that  her 
husband  should  sec  the  difference  between 
the  possibilities  of  his  ^irofession  and  of  the 
commerce  irfiich  ^he  bad  been  wont  to  hear 
lauded  in  her  youth.  She  was  almost  proud 
that  Trade  bad  done  so  much  for  him.  Trade 
came  from  her  side,  it  was  she  who  had 
the  bereditwy  cnmectioii  with  it;  and  the 
innate  i3ealism  of  her  mind  was  able  to 
cling  to  the  old-fashioned  fanciful  concep- 
tion of  beneficent  commerce,  such  as  we 
have  all  heard  of  in  our  educational  days. 
But  her  pride  was  not  sensitive  on  this  point. 
What  really  touched  her  was  the  praise  or 
the  blame  which  fell  upon  him  as  a  painter, 
and  the  dread  that  instantly  sprang  mto  her 
mind  was' that  he  had  met  with  something 
painful  to  him  in  this  respect — that  his 
opinion  had  not  been  received  as  of  weight 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  Academy,  or  his 
works  been  spoken  off  with  less  respect  than 
they  ought  to  have  secured.  This  was  the 
foolish  fancy  that  took  hold  of  her  mind. 
She  questioned  him  about  the  Academy 
meetit^  till  poor  Robert-^iis  thoughts  occu- 


pied about  things  so  very  different — grew 
sick  (rf  the  subject.  Yet  he  was  almost  glad 
of  some  subject  on  irtiich  to  vent  a.  little  of 
his  excitement.  Yes,  they  were  a  set  of  old 
fogies,  he  sud,  vidi  uidacions  freedom. 
They  pottered  about  things  they  did  not 
understand.  They  puzzled  and  hesitated 
over  that  Rembrandt,  which  any  one  with 
half  an  eye  could  see  hod  been  worked  at  by 
some  inferior  hand.  They  threw  cold  water 
upon  &at  lovdiest  Francia  which  nobody 
could  see  without  tecognising.  They  did 
what  they  ought  not  to  do,  and  neglected 
what  was  their  duty.  "We  all  do  that  ewy 
day  of  our  lives,"  said  Helen;  "but  what 
was  there  that  specially  vexed  you,  Robert?" 
"  Nothing,"  he  said,  looldng  up  at  her  with 
eyes  full  of  aston^ment ;  but  there  was 
more  than  astonishment  in  them.  Tbac 
was  ptio,  dread,  anxiety — a  ^stfiii,  testfesa 
look  of  infieting.  He  will  not  tetl  me :  he 
wSl  keep  it  to  bmaself  and  suffer  by  hims^, 
not  to  Tcx  n^  Helen  said  in  ha  own 
thou^tts,  Aitd  though  the  autunm  was 
lovdy,  R«beit  could  not  be  happf  at 
Southlecs  that  yev.  He  had  been  very 
hapfif  the  two  picvioos  suarimers.  The  house 
was  situated  on  the  Thames  beyond  Ted* 
dingtcm.  It  was  rustic  and  old,  with  various 
additions  built  to  it;  a  red-brick  hoose, 
grown  over  with  all  mainer  of  lichens,  irre- 
gular in  form  and  hannonious  with  its  posi- 
tion, a  house  whidh  bad  grown — which  had 
not  been  artificially  nude.  The  family  had 
lived  on  tat  lawn,  or  on  the  river  in  (hose 
halcyon  days  that  were  past.  There  was  a 
fringe  of  trees  at  evet§  side  except  that, 
shutting  in  ^  painter's  retitement ;  b«t  oe 
the  river  side  nothing  but  afew  bright  floweiw 
beds,  and  the  green  vdvet  knm,  i^o^a% 
towards  the  softly  flowing  water.  Ooe  ki^- 
leaved  willow  drooped  over  the  stone  steps 
at  which  the  boat  was  lying.  It  was  a  place 
where  a  pair  of  lovers  might  have  spent 
their  honeymoon,  or  where  the  weary  and 
sick  might  have  come  to  get  healing.  It  was 
not  out  of  character  dther  with  the  joy  tx 
the  grief.  Natu.e  was  so  sweet,  so  sileut,  so 
meditative  and  calm.  The  river  ran  softly, 
brooding  over  its  own  low  liquid  guigle. 
The  stately  swans  sailed  up  and  down.  The 
little  Gshes  darted  about  in  the  clear  water, 
and  myriads  of  flying  atoms,  nameless  insect 
existences,  fluttered  above.  Boating  parties 
going  down  the  stream  would  pause,  with  a 
sigh  of  gentle  envy,  to  look  at  the  group 
upon  the  lawn ;  the  table  with  books  and 
work  on  it,  with  sometimes  a  small  easel 
beside'  it  or  big  drawing  pad  supported  on  a 


stand ;  a  low  chair  widi  Helen's  red  diawl 
thrown  over  it,  and  Norah,  witii  her  red 
ribbons,  nestled  on  the  sonny  turf.  They  sat 
there,  and  worked,  an<}  talked,  or  were  sUent, 
with  an  expansion  of  their  hearts  townds 
everything  that  breathed  and  moved  ;  or  they 
sp«(t  long  days  on  the  river,  catching  tlw 
morning  lights  spon  those  nooks  whidi  are 
only  known  to  dwellers  on  the  stream ;  or 
ptimiing  water-lilies  through  all  the  golden 
afternoon  in  the  back-wateis  which  these  re- 
tired flowers  love.  The  river  was  their  life, 
and  carried  them  along,  day  after  day.  Such 
a  scene  could  not  but  be  sweet  to  every  lover 
of  nature ;  but  it  is  douWy  sweet  when  the 
dumb  poetic  imagination  has  by  its  side  dlat 
eye  <rf  art  which  sees  everything.  'The 
paiater  is  a  better  companion  even  than  the 
poet — ^just  as  Beeing  is  bettCT  than  saying 
that  yon  see.  Robert  was  not  a  geains  in 
art;  bnt  he  had  the  artisfs  animated,  aU- 
percCTving  eye.  Nothing  escaped  him — he 
saw  a  hundred  beaut^  things  which  would 
have  been  inperceptible  to  ordinary  men — a, 
dew-drop  on  a  btadc  of  grass  at  hu  feet 
charmed  him  as  orach  as  a  rainbow — his 
'taiA,  Helen  I"  was  more  than  voluBes  of 
descriptive  poetry.  They  were  out  and  about 
at  an  times,  "watching  the  Hghts,"  as  he  said 
in  bis  pleasanr  pr<^iradoQal  jargon :  in  the 
early  mornings,  when  all  was  silvery  soflness 
and  cleamess,  and  the  bkdi  were  trying  over 
their  choicest  trills  belbre  men  wokie  to  hear ; 
in  the  evening  when  twilight  came  gently  on, 
insinuating  her  fimy  impenetrable  veil  be- 
tween them  and  iJie  sunset ;  and  even  at  fiill 
noon,  when  day  is  languid  at  the  height  of 
perfection,  knowing  that  perfectness  is  brother 
to  decadence.  The  painter  and  his  wife  lived 
in  the  nriddle  of  aU  these  dianges,  and  took 
them  in,  every  one,  to  the  firmanieDt  in  their 
hearts. 

Why  do  we  stop  in  this  record  of  trouble 
to  babble  about  sunset  skies  and  running 
waters  ?  Is  it  not  natural  ?  The  "  sound  as 
of  a  bidden  bnxA  in  the  leafy  month  of 
Jtmc"  comes  in,  by  right,  among  all  weird, 
mysterious  harmonies  t^  every  tragical  fate. 
"The  oaten  pipe  and  pasttH^  reed"  have 
their  share  even  in  the  hurly-burly  of  cities 
and  noisy  discord  of  modem  existence. 
Robert  Dnunmond  had  his  good  things  as 
well  as  his  evil  things.  Tor  these  two  summers 
Dcrer  man  had  been  more  happy — and  it  is 
hot  lew  nbo  can  say  so  much.  His  wife  was 
happy  with  him,  her  M  ghosts  exorcised,  and 
a  iKW  light  suffusing  her  life.  It  seemed  a 
new  life  altogether,  a  life  without  discontents, 
fuO  of  happiness,  and  trasqailUty,  and  hope. 
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But  this  autumn  Robert  was  not  ha^y  at 
Soudileea.  He  could  not  stay  there  peaceably 
as  he  had  done  before.  He  had  to  go  to 
town  "  on  business,"  he  said,  sometimes  twice 
a  week.  He  took  oo  pleasure  in  his  old 
delights.  Though  he  could  not  help  seeing 
still,  his  "Look,  Helen  \"  was  no  longer  said 
in  a  tone  of  enthusiasm  ;  and  when  he'  had 
uttered  the  familiar  exolamation  he  would 
turn  away  and  sigh.  Sometimes  she  found 
him  with  his  face  hidden  in  his  hands,  and 
pressed  against  the  warn  green»raid.  It  was 
as  if  he  were  knocking  for  admission  at  the 
gates  of  the  grave,  Hekn  thought,  in  that 
fancifiilness  which  comes  of  &ar  as  much  as 
of  hope.  When  she  questioned  him  he  would 
deny  everything,  and  work  wi^  preteaded 
fpdety.  Evciy  time  he  went  to  town  it 
seemed  to  her  that  five  years  additional  of 
line  and  doud  had  been  added  to  the  lines 
on  his  fbrdiead.  His  hair  bt^an  to  get  grey; 
perhaps  diat  was  no  wonder,  for  he  was  ior^, 
a  pilgrim  already  in  the  sober  paths  of  middle 
age ;  bnt  Helen  was  n«arly  ten  years  younger, 
md  this  sign  of  advancing  years  seined  uu- 
nattiral  to  her.  Besides,  he  was  a  young  man 
in  his  heart,  a  maa  who  would  be  always 
ydung;  yet  fae  was  growing  old  before  his 
time.  But  notwilhstandiitg  his  want  of  co' 
joyment  in  it  he  waa  reluctant  that  his  wife 
should  leave  Southlees  sooner  than  usual  He 
would  go  into  town  himself,  be  declared.  He 
would  do  well  enougit — what  did  it  matter 
for  a  few  weeks  ?  "  For  the  sake  of  business 
it  is  better  that  I  should  go — but  the  winter 
is  long  enou^  if  you  come  in  the  end  of  the 
nMmth.  No,  Helen,  take  the  gpod  of  it  as 
long  as  you  can — this  year." 

"  What  good  shall  I  get  of  it  alone,  and 
bow  can  I  let  you  live  for  weeks  by  yourself  ?  " 
said  Helen.  "  You  may  think  it  is  fine  to  be 
independent;  but  you  could  not  get  on 
witiiout  Norah  and  me," 

"No,"  he  said,  with  a  shadder.  "God 
knows  life  would  be  a  poor  thing  without 
Norah  and  y6u  I  but  when  it  is  a  question  of 
three  weeks— I'll  go  and  see  my  friends ;  I'll 
hve  a  jovial  bachelor  life " 

"  Did  you  see  the  Haldanes,"  she  asked, 
"  when  you-  were  in  town  last  ?  " 

It  was  the  most  innocent,  unmeaning  ques- 
tion ;  but  it  made  him  grow  pale  to  the  very 
lips.  Did  be  tremble  ?  Helen  was  so 
starded  that  she  did  not  even  realise  how  it 
was  he  looked.  . 

"  How  cold  the  wind  blows,"  he  smd,  with  1 
a  shiver.  "  I  must  have  caught  cold,  I  sup- 
pose, last  night.    The  Haldanes?    No;  I  j 
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"  Robert,  something  worries  you,"  she  said 
earnestly.  "  Tell  mewhat  it  is.  Whatever  it 
is,  it  will  not  be  so  heavy  when  you  have  told 
me.  You  have  always  said  so— since  ever 
we  have  been  together." 

"And  truly,  my  darling,"  he  said.  He 
took  her  hand  and  held  it  tenderly,  but  he 
did  not  look  at  her.  "  I  cannot  tell  you  of 
worries  that  doa't  exist,  can  I?"  he  added, 
with  an  exaggerated  cheeriiilness.  "  I  have 
to  pay  a  little  attention  to  business  now  the 
other  men  are  out  of  town.  And  business 
bores  me.  I  don't  understand  it  I  am  not 
clever  at  it  But  it  is  not  worth  while  to  call 
it  a  worry.  By-and-by  they  will  come  back, 
and  I  shall  be  &ee." 

When  he  said  this  he  really  believed  it,  not 
being  then  &lly  aware  of  the  tormenting 
power  of  the  destruction  which  was  about  to 
overwhelm  him.  He  thought  the  othei  direc- 
tors would  come  back  from  their  holidays,  and 
that  he  himself  would  be  able  to  plunge  back 
into  that  abyss  of  ignorance  which  was  bliss. 
But  Helen  did  not  believe  it :  not  from  any 
true  perception  of  the  state  of  affairs,  but 
because  she  could  not  believe  it  was  business 
at  all  that  troubled  him.  Was  Robert  the 
kind  of  man  to  be  disturbed  about  business  ? 
He  who  cared  nothing  for  it  but  as  a  means, 
who  liked  money's  worth,  not  money,  whose 
mind  was  diametrically  opposite  to  all  the 
habits  and  traditions  of  trade  ?  She  would  as 
soon  have  believed  that  her  cousin  Reginald 
Burton  would  be  disturbed  by  a  criticism  or 
troubled  to  get  a  true  balance  of  light  and 
shade.  No,  it  was  not  that.  It  was  some  reai 
trouble  which  she  did  not  know  of,  some- 
thing that  struck  deeper  than  business,  and 
was  more  important  than  anything  that 
belonged  to  bank  or  market  Such  were 
Helen's  thoughts, — they  are  the  thoughts  that 
come  most  natural-  to  a  woman, — that  he 
had  been  betrayed  into  some  wrong-doing  or 
inadvertent  vice — that  he  had  been  tempted, 
and  somehow  gone  astray.  This,  because 
it  was  so  mudi  more  terrible  than  any- 
thing about  business,  was  the  bugbear  that 
haunted  her.  It  was  to  save  her  pain,  as  he 
thought,  that  poor  Robert  kept  his  secret 
from  her.  He  did  as  so  m^y  men  do, 
thinking  it  kindness ;  and  thus  left  her  with 
a  host  of  horrible  surmises  to  fight  against, 
any  one  of  which  was  (to  her)  harder  than  the 
truth.  There  is  no  way  in  which  men,  in 
their  ignorance)  inflict  more  harm  upon 
women  than  this  way.  Helen  watched  in  her 
fear  and  ignorance  with  a  zealous  eagerness 
that  never  lost  a  word,  and  gave  exaggerated 
importance  to  many  an  idle  incident    She 


was  doubly  roused  by  her  fear  of  the  some- 
thing coming,  against  which  her  defences 
would  not  stand,  and  by  her  absolute  uncer* 
tainty  what  this  something  was.  The  three 
weeks  her  husband  was  in  town  by  himself 
were  like  three  years  to  her.  Not  that  a  shade 
of  jealousy  or  doubt  of  his  love  to  herself  ever 
crossed  her  mmd.  She  was  too  pure<minded, 
too  proud,  to  be  jealous.  But  something 
had  come  on  him,  some  old  trouble  out  of 
the  past — some  sudden  horrible  temptation ; 
something,  in  short,  which  he  feared  to  tell 
her.  That  money  could  be  the  cause  of  it, 
never  crossed  her  thoughts. 

And  when  she  went  home,  things  were  no 
better;  the  house  looked  bare  to  hei — she 
could  not  tell  why.  It  was  more  than  a 
month  before  she  found  out  that  the  Botti- 
celli was  gone,  which  was  the  light  of  her 
husband's  eyes ;  and  that  httle  Madonna  cf 
the  Umbrian  school,  which  he  delighted  to 
think  Raphael  must  have  had  some  hand  in, 
in  his  youth.  This  discovery  startled  her 
much ;  but  worse  had  come  before  she  made 
sure  (^  that  The  absence  of  the  pictures 
was  bewildering,  but  still  more  so  was  the 
change  in  her  husband's  habits.  He  would 
get  up  early,  breakfast  hurriedly  before  she 
had  come  down,  and  go  out,  leaving  a 
message  with  the  servants.  Sometimes  be 
went  without  breakfast.  He  avoided  her, 
avoided  the  long  evening  talks  they  had 
loved,  and  even  avoided  her  eye,  l^t  she 
should  read  more  in  his  face  than  he  meant 
her  to  see.  All  this  was  terrible  to  Helen. 
The  fears  that  overwhelmed  her  were  ridicu- 
lous, no  doubt ;  but  amid  the  darkness  and 
tragic  gloom  which  surrounded  her,  what  was 
she  to  think  ?  Things  she  had  read  in  books 
haunted  her;  fictitious  visions  which  at  this 
touch  of  personal  alarm  began  to  look  real. 
She  thought  he  might  have  to  bribe  some 
one  who  knew  some  early  secret  in  his  life, 
or  some  secret  that  was  not  his — something 
that  belonged  to  his  friends.  Oh,  if  he  would 
but  tell  her  1  She  could  bear  anything — she 
could  forgive  the  past  whatever  it  might  be. 
She  had  no  bitterness  in  herfeelings  towards 
her  husband.  She  used  to  sit  for  hours  to 
gether  in  his  deserted  studio,  imagining 
scenes  in  which  she  found  out,  or  he  was 
driven  to  confide  to  her,  this  myeteiy ;  scenes 
of  anguish,  yet  consolation.  The  studio  be- 
came her  favourite  haunt  Was  it  possible 
that  she  had  once  entered  it  with  languid 
interest  and  been  sensible  of  nothing  but 
disapjjointment  when  she  saw  him  working 
with  his  heart  in  his  work  ?  She  would  go 
all  round  it  now,  making  her  little  comment 
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upon  every  picture.    She  would  have  given 
everything  she  had  in  the  world  to  see  him 
back  there,  painting  those  pictures  with  which 
she  had  been  so  dissatisfied — the  Francesqa, 
irhich  still  stood  on  its  easel  unfinished  ;  the 
sketches  of  herself  which  she  had  once  been 
so  impatient  of     The  Francesca  still  stood 
there  behind  backs  ;  but  most  of  the  others 
bad  been  cleared  avniy,  and  stood  in  little 
stacks  against  the  4alls.    The  place  was  so 
orderly  diat  it  went  to  her  heart  to  see  it ; 
I  DOthing  had  been  done,  nothing  disturbed, 
'  for  weeks,  perhaps  months ;  the  housemaid 
"as  free  to  go  and  come  as  if  it  had  been 
a  common  pariour.     All  this  was  terribly  sad 
I   to  the  painter's  wife.     The  spring  was  com- 
ing on  before  she  found  the  two  sketches 
I  which  afttrwards  she  held  so  dearly.     They 
1  bewildered  her  still  more,  and  filled  her  with 
I  a  thousand  fears.     One  represented  a  pilgrim 
I  on  a  hilly  road,  in  the  twilight  of  a  spring 
I   evening.    Everything  was  soft  in  this  picture, 
I  dear  sky  and  twinkling  stars  above ;  a  quiet 
ntial  path  over  the  grass  ;  but  just  in  front  of 
I  the  pilgrim,  and  revealing  his  uplifted  hands 
I'  and  horror-stricken  countenance,  the  opening 
I   of  a  glowing  horrible  cavern- — the  mouth  of 
HeU.     The  other  was  more  mysterious  still. 
I   It  was  a  face  fiill  of  anguish  and  love,  with 
(iTO  clasped   hands,   looking  up    from    the 
f  depths  of  a  cave  or  well,  to  one  blue  spot  of 
1  Ay,  one  star  that  shone  far  above.     Helen 
'  did  not  know  what  these  sketches  meant; 
'  but  they  made  her  shiver  with  wonder  and 
I  apprehension.     They  were  all  that  he  had 
>  done  this  year. 

I       And  then  something  else,  of  a  difierent 

I  kind,  came  in  to  bewilder  her.    Robert,  who 

I   avoided  her,  who  of  evenings  no  longer  talked 

I   ovcrhisafiairswithher.andwhoprobablyhad 

I  fOTgotten  all  her  wants,  let  the  quarter-day  pass 

'   without  supplying  her,  as  he  was  in  the  l^bit 

'    of  doing.    So  great  a  host  of  fears  and  doubts 

]    wete  between  the  two,  that  Helen  did  not 

I    remind  him  of  his  n^ligence.    It  pained  her, 

I   but  in  3  degree  so  difierent    What  did  that 

I   matter  P     But  time  went  on,  and  it  began  to 

matter.     She  took  her  own  little  dividends, 

I   and  kept  silence  ;  making  what  use<  of  them 

I    she  could  to  fill  up  the  larger  wants.     She 

;   was  as  timid  of  speaking  to  him  on  this  sub- 

'  ject  as  if  she  had  been  a  young  girl.    He  had 

oever  obliged  her  to  do  so.    She  had  been 

the  general  treasurer  of  the  household  in  the 

old  days ;  and  even  in  recent  times,  he,  who 

was  so  proud  of  his  wife,  had  taken  care  to  keep 

her  ahrajTs  supphed  with  what  she  wanted. 

She  never  had  needed  to  go  to  him  to  ask 

money,  and  she  did  not  know  how  to  begin. 


Thus  thfey  both  went  their  different  way; 
suffering,  perhaps,  about  equally.  His  time 
seemed  to  himself  to  be  spent  in  a  feverish 
round  of  interviews  with  people  who  could 
supply  money,  or  wildly  signing  his  name  to 
papers  which  he  scarcely  understood— to  bills 
which  he  could  never  dream  of  paying;  they 
would  be  paid  somehowwhen  the  time  came, 
or  they  could  be  renewed,  or  something 
would  be  done,  he  was  told.  He  had  carried 
everything  he  could  make  money  by  away 
before  this  time;  the  title-deeds  of  his  house, 
his  pictures,  even,  and — this  was  done  with  a 
very  heavy  heart — his  policies  of  life  in- 
surance. Everything  was  gone.  Events  went 
faster  as  the  crisis  approached,  and  Drummond 
became  conscious  of  little  more  than  his  wife's 
pale  face  wondering  at  him,  with  quesrioning 
eyes  more  pathedc  than  words,  and  Golden's 
face  encouraging,  or  trying  to  encourage.  Be- 
tween the  two  was  a  wild  abyss  of  work,  of 
despair,  of  dding  over.  Every  escape  more 
hairbreadth  than  the  last !  The  wild  whirl 
growing  wilder !  the  awful  end,  ruin  and 
fell  destruction,  coming  nearer  and  more 
near! 

It  happened  at  length  that  Helen  one  day, 
in  desperation,  broke  the  silence.  She  came 
before  him  when  he  was  on  his  way  out,  and 
asked  him  to  wait,  in  a  hollow  voice. 

"  I  don't  want  to  trouble  you,"  she  said, 
"  since  you  will  not  trust  me,  Robert.  I 
have  been  trying  not  to  harass  you  more ; 
but — I  have  no  money  left — I  am  getting 
into  debt — the  servants  want  their  wages. 
Robert — I  thought  you  had  forgotten — per- 
haps  " 

He  stood  and  looked  at  her  for  a  moment, 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  ready  to  go  out. 
How  pale  he  was  !  How  the  lines  hiul  con- 
tracted in  his  face !  He  looked  at  her,  trying 
to  be  calm.  And  then,  as  he  stood,  suddenly 
burst,  without  warning,  into  momentary  ter- 
rible tears,  of  a  passion  she  could  not  under- 

"  Robert!  oh,  what  is  the  matter?"  she 
cried,  throwing  her  arms  round  him.  He  put 
his  head  down  on  her  shoulder,  and  held  her 
fast,  and  regained  control  over  himself,  hold- 
ing her  to  him  as  if  she  had  been  something 
healing.  In  her  great  wonder  and  pi^  she 
raised  his  head  vdth  her  hands,  and  gazed 
wistfully  into  his  face  through  her  tears.  "  Is 
it  money  ?"  she  cried,  with  a  great  load 
taken  ofi^  her  heart  "  Oh,  Robert,  tell  me ! 
Is  that  all?" 

"All!"  he  said:  "my  God  !"  and  then 
kissed  her  passionatdy,  and  put  her  away 
from  him.    "  To-morrow,''  be  said  hoarsely. 
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"perhaps — I  hope — I  will  tell  you  CA'eiy- 
thing  to-morrow,"  He  did  not  venture  to 
look  at  her  again.  He  went  out  etraigbt, 
without  turning  to  the  right  or  left.  "  The 
end  must  be  near  now,"  he  said  to  Hmself 
audibly,  as  be  went  out  like  a  blind  man. 
To-mouow !  Would  to-morrow  ever  come  ? 
"  The  end  must  be  near  now." 
The  end  was    nearer   than  he  thought. 


When  he  reached  the  bank  he  (bund  every- 
diing  in  disorder.  Mr.  Golden  was  not 
there,  nor  any  one  who  could  give  iofomut* 
don  to  the  panic-stricken  inquSers  who  were 
pouring  m.  It  was  said  the  manager  bad 
abscoi^ed.  Rivers'swasatanend.  Foithe 
first  tea  minutes  aAer  Drummomd  heard  the 
news  that  awaited  hia,  it  was  almost  a  relief 
to  know  that  the  wocst  bad  come. 


THE  STRANGE  COUNTRY. 

I    HAVE  come  from  a  mystical  Land  of  Light 
To  a  strange  country  ; 
The  land  I  have  left  is  forgotten  quite 
In  the  land  I  see. 

The  round  earth  rolls  beneath  my  feet, 

And  the  still  stars  glow; 
The  murmuring  waters  rise  and  setreat. 

The  winds  come  and  go. 
Sure  as  a  heart-beat  all  things  seem 

In  this  strange  country, 
So  sure,  so  bright,  in  a  glow  of  dreani, 

All  things  flow  free. 

It  is  life,  all  life,  all  awful  and  plain. 

In  the  sea  and  the  flood, 
In  the  beating  heart,  in  the  wondrous  brain. 

In  the  flesh  and  the  blood. 

Deep  as  death  is  the  daily  strife 

Of  this  strange  country ; 
AU  things  move  up  till  they  blossom  in  UTc 

And  tremble  and  flee. 

Nothing  is  stranger  than  the  rest, 

From  the  pole  to  the  pole — 
The  world  in  the  ditch,  the  eggs  in  the  nest, 

The  flesh  and  the  soul. 

Look  in  mine  eyes,  O  roan  I  meet 

In  this  strange  country ! 
Come  to  mine  aims,  O  maiden  sweet, 

With  thy  mouth  kiss  me  1 

Who  goes  by  ivnth  a  crown  on  his  brow  ? 

King  Solomon  ? 
He  is  a  stranger  too,  I  vow, 

And  must  journey  on  ! 

O  wondrous  faces  that  up  start 

In  Ihii  strange  country! 
O  identities  that  become  a  part 

Of  my  aoul  and  me  ! 

What  are  ye  building  so  fast  and  fleet, 

O  humankind  ? 
"We  are  building  cities, far  those  whose  feet 

Are  coming  behind. 
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"  Onr  stay  is  short,  we  must  fly  again 

From  this  strange  country ; 
Bat  others  are  growing,  women  and  men, 

Etemaliy." 

Ay,  what  art  thou,  and  what  am  I, 

But  a  breaking  wave  ? 
Rising  and  falhng,  swift  we  fly 

To  the  shore  of  the  grave. 

I  have  come  from  a  mystical  ^nd  of  Light 

To  this  strange  country; 
This  dawn  I  came,  I  shall  go  to-nigbt. 

Ay,  me !  ay,  me  I 

I  hold  my  hand  to  my  head  and  stand 

'Neath  the  air's  blue  arc, 
I  try  to  remember  the  mystical  Land, 

But  all  is  dark. 

And  all  around  me  swim  shapes  like  mine, 

In  this  strange  country ; 
They  break  in  the  glamour  of  gleams  divine. 

And  they  moan  "  Ay,  me  I " 

Like  waves  in  the  cold  moon's  silvern  breatli 

They  gather  and  roll — 
Each  crest  of  white  is  a  birth  or  a  death, 

Each  sound  is  a  soul. 

O  what  is  the  Eye  that  gleams  so  bright 

O'er  this  strange  country  7 
It  draws  us  along  with  a  chain  of  light. 

As  the  Moon  the  Sea  ! 

ROBERT 
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3ln  Jlutnntl  of  ^omt  gtttfitt 

ARGYLESHIRE  again  '     It  seems  as  if 
within  the   last   year   fresh   matters    of 
more  or  less    public  interest  were  continu- 
ally to  call  our  attention  thither. 
I       This  time  it  is  no  nineteenth-century  story 
■    of  the  home-bringing  of  a  Royal  Bride,  but  a 
'   low,  dreamy  whisper  from  ages  long  forgotten 
— a  dim  and  shadowy  vision  of  the  funereal 
':'  and  religious  rites   of  our  Pagan  ancestors, 
each  trace  of  whose  handiwork,  so  long  over- 
looked,   is    now  being    subjected   to    such 
searching  examination ;  while  even  the  ashes 
of  the  dead  are  called  upon  to  shed  some 
laint  light  on  the  subject — a  pale,  fitful  ray, 
like  the  phosphoric  gleam  which  in  bygone 
,  days  was  supposed  to  play  around  the  fingers 
of  the  sinful  dead. 

Certain  it  is,  that  whatever  records  of  the 
past  may  still  lie  hidden  among  these  wild 
hills  and  glens,  buried  beneath  moss  and 
heather,  their  hours  of  darkness  are  numbered, 


Cxcabattona  in  JLrggUehtri. 

and  whatever  secrets  they  may  have  to  dis- 
close, will  very  soon  be  brought  to  the  light 
of  day.  For  the  archseologists  have  taken 
possession  of  the  land,  each  working  out 
some  favoimte  theory  of  his  own.  Thus  it 
came  to  pass,  that  as  we  journeyed  through 
this 

"Land  aC  Gleni,  and  Bfni,  ud  Corriei," 

we  found,  wherever  we  halted,  that  the  talk 
v.-as  not  of  things  present,  but  all  turning  on 
fanciful  pictures  of  a  remote  past 

As  we  came  through  Lochgilphead,  we 
heard  of  curious  megalithic  structures  and  of 
incised  stones,  bearing  the  "  cup  and  ring  ' 
marks,  precisely  like  those  so  familiar  to  us 
on  the  wild  Northumbrian  moors. 

But  the  interest  of  these  waned  before  that 
of  the  excavations  at  the  village  of  Ach-na- 
Goul,  near  inverary,  where  a  huge  oviform 
cairn,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
long  by  thirty  feet  broad,   had  just  been 
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opened  by  Mr.  Phen^,  F.R.G.S.,  at  the 
request  of  the  Marquis  of  Lome.  The  name 
of  the  village,  Ach-na-Goul,  is  said  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Gaelic  words,  meaning  the  field 
of  the  stranger;  a  name  which,  as  applied  to 
this  vast  sepultJiral  tumulus,  seems  to  point 
to  the  ancient  Oriental  custom  of  setting 
apart  a  field  to  bury  strangers  in.  Or  it  may 
have  been  the  family  vault  of  some  stranger 
from  a  far  country,  who  had  settled  in  this 
land,  and,  like  Abraham  of  old,  had  bought 
"  a  field  with  a  cave  in  it "  as  the  hst  resting- 
place  for  his  loved  dead. 

The  result  of  the  excavations  has  been  the 
discovery  of  a  series  of  chambers  and  pas- 
sages seventy  feet  in  length,  extending  in  a 
direct  line  from  north  to  south;  these  are 
formed  of  blocks  of  great  size  and  weight, 
some  indeed  weighing  many  tons.  All  are 
symmetrically  placed,  the  space  between  the 
chambers  being  filled  up  with  earth  and 
boulders.  Throughout  the  whole  length  of 
these  chambers  and  passages  there  was  found 
a  considerable  deposit  of  charcoal,  which,  as 
a  distinct  evidence  of  cremation,  proved 
beyond  a  doubt  the  sepulchral  use  of  the 
building.  Fragments  of  pottery  were  also 
found,  the  remains  of  fractured  incinerary 
urns,  and  traces  of  some  vitrified  material. 
Only  in  the  eastern  chamber  there  were  found 
no  traces  either  of  cremation  or  of  sepulture, 
the  inference  being  that  this  had  been  set 
apart  for  such  solemn  teli^ous  rites  as  have 
been  observed  by  all  nations  at  the  funerals 
of  chiefs  and  other  mighty  men.  Possibly 
even  hupan  sacrifices  may  have  here  been 
offered  by  our  Pagan  ancestors,  to  appease 
the  spirits  of  the  departed. 

In  one  of  the  principal  chambers  there  was 
discovered  a  conical  stone  of  white  quartz, 
which  undoubtedly  had  some  connection 
with  these  mysterious  rites,  being  identical 
with  that  discovered  by  Mr.  Pheo^  at  Let- 
combe  Castle,  Berks,  while  a  third  has  been 
found  at  Maiden  Castle,  near  Weymouth; 
each  in  connection  with  human  remains. 
Predsely  similar  pillars  of  white  quartz  were 
found  in  the  excavations  at  Nineveh,  and  are 
now  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  great  chambered 
tumulus  were  found  various  incised  stones, 
bearing  the  "  cup  and  ring  "  mark,  precisely 
like  those  near  Lochgilphead. 

Passing  onward  by  dark  Loch  Awe  (over- 
shadowed by  the  mighty  mountain  barriers 
which,  closing  in  on  either  side,  shroud  its 
deep  waters  in  perpetual  gloora),  we  reached 
the  sunny  shores  of  Loch  Etive,  where  only 
a  fringe  of  wet  golden  seaweed  reveals  that 


the  calm  blue  lake  is  indeed  an  ami  c^  Ac  | 
great  Atlantic,  and  capable  of  sympathy  with 
the  wild  storms  that  ofttimes  rage  so  fiercely 
in  that  outer  world  of  waters.  But  on  sucl> 
calm  days  as  these,  the  scene  is  one  of  peace 
unspeakable.  On  every  side  lie  shapely 
hills  in  the  glory  of  their  autumnal  colouring, 
while  in  the  far  distance  the  blue  range  of 
Mull  rises  from  the  sea,  like  some  pale  spirii, 
faintly  visible  through  the  tremulous  evening 
light.  On  the  near  rocks  lie  basking  a  whole 
family  of  seals — a  grey  old  grandmother, 
surrounded  by  her  children  and  grandchildren, 
these  being  dark  as  the  diy  seaweed  on 
which  they  lie.  They  shp  shyly  into  the 
water  at  our  approach,  and  no  living  thing 
remains,  save  the  white  sea-birds  that  float 
in  air  or  in  water,  uttering  hungry  impatient 
cries,  and  watching  with  keen  eyes  for  the 
fish  that  gleam  hkc  silvery  arrows,  as  they  glide 
to  and  &o  through  their  clear,  crystal  world. 

It  was  on  a  wide  flat  moorland,  overlookii^ 
this  scene,  that  we  next  found  traces  of  the 
antiquarians'    recent    work.     The    place    is 
commonly  called  Loch  Nell  Moss ;  but  as  the 
same  name  is  applied  to  a  locahty  on  the 
other  side  of  Oban  (now  rendered  famous  hy 
the  discovery  of  its  great  serpent  temple),  we 
had  better  describe  this  as  being  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Beregonium — a  name  which  here 
falls  strangely  on  the  ear,  accustomed  rather 
to  the  sound  of  Celtic  or  of  Norse,  than  to 
such  classic  old  Latin,  and  one  which  reminds 
us  of  the  days  when  Roman  invaders,  having 
driven  out  the  earlier  settlers,  seem  to  have 
recognised  the  importance  of  tiiis  position  as  ! 
a  key  alike  to  the  Hebrides  and  the  western  I 
coast.  Here,  in  the  massive  headland  (vrtiitA,  L 
jutting  into  the  sea,  commands  both  pl^  | 
and  ocean),  they  foiind  a  position  so  strongly   | 
fortified  by  Nature's  ramparts  of  rugged  rock,    | 
as  to  require  but  small  aid  from  human  skill  to   j 
convert  it  into  an  impregnable  encampaienL    . 

Of  the  original  inhabitants,  litde  is  of  course  ,1 
known,  but  this  spot  is  believed  to  have  been  ' 
one  of  the  principal  settlements  of  the  Dal-  J 
riads,  if  not  the  capital  of  their  kingdom,  j 
Certiun  it  is  that  many  of  the  oldest  legends 
of  Ossian  cluster  round  this  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, where  Fingal  is  said  to  have  held  j 
his  court ;  a  legend  which  derives  fresh_  in-  ,; 
terest  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  ancient  | 
fortress  of  Dunstaffnage,  close  by,  the  mystic  \, 
Coronation  Stone  is  said  to  have  been  origin-  | 
ally  kept — -the  stcme  whereon,  from  time  'i 
immemorial,  all  Scottish  kings  have  of  neces-  | 
sity  been  seated,  when  assuming  the  royal    j 

That  stone  was,  in  later  years,  carried  from  .1 
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Dunstafihagc  to  Scone  Palace,  and  thence 
(as  we  all  know)  was  transported  by  Edward 
I.  to  Westminster,  where  to  this  day  it  still 
retains  its  old  kitig-maldng  prerogative,  and 
continues  to  support  the  coronation -chair  of 
every  British  sovereign. 

Thus,  while  we  overlooked  the  dreary  ex- 
panse of  desolate  moorland,  stretching  be- 
tween Loch  Etive  and  the  broad  Atlantic — a 
tract  trodden,  by  turns,  by  so  many  divers 
races— the  thought  of  this  time-honoured 
symbol  of  royalty  came  home  to  us,  as  a 
suggestive  link,  connecting  the  stateliest  cere- 
mony of  modem  England  (when  her  fairest, 
and  most  noble,  throng  the  aisles  of  the  grand 
old  abbey,  to  witness  the  coronation  of  their 
new  sovi.reign)  with  the  earliest  trace  of 
superstitiQus  homage  paid  to  the  lude  warrior 
chiefs  of  that  loDg-wgotten  race,  which  once 
possessed  the  land  whereon  we  stood. 

Half-way  across  the  moss  we  came  to  a  lai^ 
cairn,  surrounded  by  stunted  trees.  The  caim 
had,  a  few  days  previously,  attracted  tiie  atten- 
tion of  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  who  proceeded  to 
excavate  and  was  lewarded  for  his  trouble 
by  discovering  in  the  heart  of  the  tumulus 
two  nicgalithic  ciiambers,  containing  human 
remains  and  urns.  Also  divers  white  quartz 
stones,  snch  as  we  are  told  were  frequently 
buried  by  various  Fa^an  nations  with  their 
dead,  apparently  as  emblems  of  parity  and 
indestructibility,  thus  possibly  conveying 
some  idea  of  immortality  and  of  sin  fo^ven 
or  cancelled }  as  when  the  Greeks  of  old 
symbolised  a  release  from  some  obligation 
by  the  giving  and  receiving  of  a  white  stone 
— a  custom  probably  alluded  to  in  the  book 
of  Revelation,  in  the  promise,  "  To  him  that 
overcometh  .  ,  ,  ,  I  will  give  a  white  stone, 
and  in  the  stone  a  new  name  written."  In 
the  present  instance,  the  white  stones  were 
ananged  in  pairs,  on  a  ledge  of  rock  pro- 
jecting above  the  umi,  a  single  stone  being 
placed  at  each  end  of  this  doable  row; 
another  single  white  pebble  was  found  inside' 
one  of  the  oms. 

A  considerable  number  of  similar  pebbles 
of  white  quartz  have  recently  been  discoverEd 
in  various  old  British  tomt^,  m<»e  especially 
in  those  tumuli  lately  examined  by  Ur. 
Fhen^  on  the  [sincipal  Isle  ot  Cumbiac. 
Othen  have  been  found  within  the  Sacred 
Circle  on  the  Isle  of  Man ;  a  circle  iriiich, 
from  time  immemorial,  has  been  held  in  socfa 
reverence,  that  to  this  day  the  Parliamrat  of 
the  island  is  there  convened. 

Not  far  from  the  lonely  caim  of  Ach-na- 
muir.  Dr.  Angus  Smith  has  discovered,  on 
the  shores  of  Loch  Etive,  traces  of  a  lake 


dwelling,  or  rather'a  bke  village,  of  consider- 
able size,  and  in  fair  preservation. 

Here,  on  remo^ng  accumulations  of  peat- 
moss which  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
growth  of  twenty,  or  perhaps  thirty,  centuries, 
he  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a  series 
of  oval  pavings,  still  suiroundcd  witJi  wooden 
stakes,  which  doubtlt^ss  once  supported  coni- 
cal thatched  roofs,  like  those  dwellings  of 
the  old  Gauls,  described  by  Stiabo  as  "  cir- 
cular, with  lofty  tapering  roofs  of  straw," 

However  suggestive  to  the  initiated  are 
these  slight  remains  of  the  homes  of  their 
ancestors,  .they  offer  small  attraction  to  the 
general  public,  compared  with  the  hints  of 
the  ancestral  worship,  which  await  them  a 
few  miles  further. 

The  crown  of  interest  centres  in  Glen 
Feodum  (in  the  rival  district  of  Loch  Nell), 
where  lies  the  huge  Krpent-shaped  mound, 
which  only  a  few  months  ago  was  revealed 
to  the  Antiquarian  Society  hy  Mr.  Phen^ 
though  it  had  been  disoovoed  by  him  some 
years  previously.  He  deemed  it  wiser,  how- 
ever, to  keq)  his  secret  to  himself,  till  he 
should  have  pursued  his  invesdgatibns  more 
fully  elscwhne,  and  made  more  accurate 
comparisons  of  such  mounds  as  he  had  found 
in  various  parts  Of  Britain,  with  those  of  the 
Western  Wcoid. 

The  first  rumour  of  the  ^xaverf  of  this 
strangely  novd  antique,  leacfaed  us  on  our 
arrival  at  Oban,  when  we  loA  no  time  in 
setting  forth  in  seardi  c^  die  monster.  A 
three  miles'  drive  in  a  soutb-easteriy  direction 
brought  us  to  the  ^ores  of  Loch  Nell,  beyond 
which,  Ben  Cruachan  proudly  reais  her  triple 
ctest,  standing  in  dufc  rdief  igainit  the 
dehcate  white  vapoun  whidi  cling  to  her  so 
lovini>ly,  sometimes  veQing,  sometimes  crown- 
ing, th^  stately  queen,  as  they  float  around 
her  with  ceaseless  modon.  The  ouriage- 
road  winds  along  the  shore,  and  duough 
broken  "hummocky"  ground,  sometimes 
dothed  with  grass,  sometimes  mdi  heather 
or  bracken ;  and,  but  for  the  presence  of  one 
of  the  few  initiated,  ^lo  had  fintonately 
accompanied  us,  we  should  assaRdly.  have 
passed  dose  below  the  heathery  mound  which 
forms  the  serpent's  tail  (fn  fiict,  the  road  has 
been  cut  right  across  tiie  tip  o£  it)  without 
ever  suspecting  that  it  differed  Irom  tlie  sur- 
rounding moorland.  In  shor^  we  should 
have  been  no  wiser  than  our  foii^tha^  who 
for  centuries  have  passed  and  reused  along 
the  same  beaten  trade,  whence  only  an  occa- 
sional sportsman  oi  shepherd  has  had  occa- 
sion to  divei^e.  It  does  seem  strange,  how- 
ever, that  not  one  of  these,  looking  down 
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^  from  ihe  higher  ground  to  westward,  should 
'  ever  have  called  attenfion  to  so  remarkable  a 
I    fonn,  and  one,  moreover,  which  rises  so  con- 
>   spicuously  from  the  flat  grassy  plain,  which 
■    stretches  for  some  distance  on  either  side 
with  scarcely  an  undulation,  save  two  artificial 
drcular  mounds,  in  one  of  which  lie  two  sets 
'    of  large  stones,  placed  as  in  a  kistvaen.  These 
circles  arc  situated  a  short  distance  to  the 
south  (to  the  right  of  the  serpent)  but  too  far  to 
(   be  introduced  in  our  illustration.  (Seep.rgj.) 
^Finding  oniselvcs    thus  nnconsciously  in 
I   the  very  presence  of  the  Great  Dragon,  we 
hastened  to  improve,  our  acquaintance,  and 
,    in  a  couple  of  minutes  had  scrambled  on  to 
'   the  ridge  which  forms   his  backbone,    and 
i  thence  perceived  that  we  were  standing  on 
an  artificial  monnd  three  hundred  foet  rn 
I  length,  forming  a  double  cnrve  like  a  huge 
letter  S»  and  wonderfully  perfect  in  anatomi- 
cal outUne,    This  we  perceived  the  more 
'  perfectly  on  reaching  the  head,  which  lies  at 
flie  western  end,  whence  divci^e  small  ridges, 
which  may  have  represented  the  paws  of  the 
reptile.     The  head  forms  a  circular  cairn,  on 
which,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Phen^s  first  visit, 
there  still  remained  some  trace  of  an  altar, 
whidi  has  since  wholly  disappeared,  thanks 
'  to  cattle  and  herd-boys. 

This   cairn  was  excavated  on  the   lath 

October,    1 871,  and  within  it  were  fonnd 

three  laige    stones,   forming    a   megalithic 

'  diamber,  which  contained  burnt  bones,  char- 

I  coal,  and  charred  hazel-nuts.     (Surely  our 

,   Pagan   ancestors  must  rejoice  to  see  how 

'  ^^ully  we,  their  descendants,  continue  to 

bum  our  nuts  on    Hallowe'en,    their   old 

I  autumnal  Fire-Festival,  though  our  modem 

divination  is  practised  only  with  reference  to 

such  trivial  matters  as  the  faith  of  sweet- 

i   hearts !)     A  fiint  instrument  was  also  found, 

I  beautifiilly  and  minutely  serrated  at  the  edge. 

I  On  opening  the  cairn,  Mr.  Phcnrf  was  at 

I  once    convinced,  from   the  position   of  the 

stones,  that  the  place  had  already  been  ran- 

I  sadced  (probably  by  treasure-seekers,  as  there 

I  is  no  tradition  of  any  excavation  for  scientific 

I  purposes  having  ever  been  made  here).     On 

I  the  removal  of  the  peat-moss  and  heather 

'  ftom  the  ridge  of  the  serpent's  back,  it  was 

I  foihid  that  the  whole  length  of  the  spine  was 

carefully  constructed  with  regularly  and  sym- 

'  metrically-placed  stones,  at  stfth  an  angle  as 

1  to  throw  off  rain,  an  adjustment  to  which  we 

doubtless  owe  the  preservation,  or,  at  least, 

,  Uie  perfection  of  this  most  remarkable  relic. 

1^  To  diose  who  know  how  slow  is  the  growth 

,  of  peat-moss,  even  in  damp  and  undrained 

pkoes,  the  depth  to  which  it  has  here  at- 


tained (though  in  a  dry  and  thoroughly  ex- 
posed situation,  and  raised  from  seventeen 
to  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding moss),  tells  of  many  a  long  century 
of  silent  undisturbed  growth,  since  the  days 
when  the  serpent's  spine  was  the  well-worn 
path  daily  trodden  by  reverent  feet  The 
spine  is,  in  fact,  a  long  narrow  causeway, 
made  of  large  stones,  set  like  the  vertebneof 
some  huge  animal.  They  form  a  ridge  sloping 
off  in  an  angle  at  each  side,  which  is  con- 
tinued downwards  with  an  arrangement  of 
smaller  stones  suggestive  of  ribs. 

The  mound  has  been  formed  in  such  a 
position  that  tlie  worshipper  standing  at  the 
altar  would  naturally  look  eastward,  directly 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  gfeat  reptile, 
and  across  the  dark  lake,  to  the  triple  peaks 
of  Ben  Cruachan.  This  position  must  have 
been  carefully  selected,  as  from  no  other 
point  are  the  three  peaks  visible. 

The  reverence  for  some  triune  object, 
whether  a  triple-pointed  hill,  the  junction  of 
three  rivers,  or  ttie  neighbourhood  of  three 
lakes,  seems  to  have  been  a  marked  charac- 
teristic of  almost  every  ancient  faith.  It  was 
some  such  dim  conception  of  the  worship  due 
to  an  adorable  Trinity  in  Unity  which  led  the 
Persians  of  old  to  reverence  the  threefold 
leaves  «f  the  shamrock,  as  symbolic  of  a 
Divine  Triad,  to  whom  this  plant  was  conse- 
crated by  the  sons  of  Iran  for  many  long 
centuries  ere  St.  Patrick  made  use  of  the 
same  greeft  leaf  to  eieemplify  the  same  mys- 
tery to  the  sons  of  Erin.  (We  may  notice, 
by  the  way,  that  the  name  of  the  shamrock, 
like  the  idea  it  sjrmbolises,  claims  to  have 
reached  us  from  the  East,  the  wwd  being 
identical  in  the  Arabic.) 

Iq  like  manner,  the  Druids  (those  Ghebres 
of  the  West),  who  venerated  the  sacred 
mistletoe  by  reason  of  its  mystic  triple 
clusters  of  white  berries,  were  not  likely  to 
overlook  so  mighty  an  embodiment  of  the 
same  symbol  as  a  great  mounmin,  with  its 
threefold  summit  towering  heavenward,  as  if 
to  draw  thither  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  a  race 
who  were  carefiil  to  consecrate  all  such  types 
in  ttieir  worship  of  nature's  God. 

It  was  a  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  that 
first  led  Mr,  Phen^toexamincminutelyallthe 
leasttrodden  glens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any 
such  natural  features.  In  the  present  instance, 
his  search  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of 
the  strange  old  reptile,  iriiich,  for  so  ninny 
centuries,  has  here  lain  undisturbed  as  if 
guarding  the  valley.  He  has  likewise  ex- 
amined the  neighbourhood  <rf  the  Eildon 
hilb,  and  Arran;  where,  amid  many  other 
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6i>called  Druidic  remains,  he  has  found  just 
such  mounds  of  reptile  foiin  as  he  was  in 
quest  of;  none,  however,  so  perfect  as  this, 
which  exactl]'  corresponds  with  one  dis- 
covered in  America  by'  Messrs.  Squier  and 
Lapham,  whi^  is  seven  hundred  feet  long, 
and  points  towards  three  rivers,  doubtless 
once  held  sacred.  In  this  American  mound, 
the  position  of  the  altar  exactly  corresponds 
with  that  of  its  Scofch  cousin,  both  being  at 
the  head  of  the  snake,  which  head  lies  towards 
the  west. 

Whether  the  serpentine  (or  rather  saurian) 
form  of  this  mound  is  to  be  accepted  as  any 
direct  proof  of  serpent-worship  in  this  land, 
or  whether  it  was  simply  reverenced  as  the 
representative  of  ^ome  tribe  (a  Totem,  in 
short,  of  some  extinct  British  race  answering 
to  the  Nagas  or  Snake  tribes  of  the  East), 
will  doubtless  prove  a  fertile  subject  for  dis- 
cussion for  many  years  to  come.  We  know 
that  many  varieties  of  animal  forms,  of  qua- 
drupeds as  well  as  of  reptiles,  have  been 
found  in  connection  with  die  sepulchral  and 
sacrificial  remains  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  curious  de- 
signs discovered  in  Ohio  and  Wisconsin,  which 
have  not  their  counterpart  somewhere  in  these 
British  Isles ;  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  arti- 
ficial mounds,  as  in  the  present  instance ;  as 
in  South  Uist,  or  as  in  Airan ;  at  Mountevlot, 
or  at  the  quaint  Dragon  Hill  near  Uffington 
Castle.  Sometimes  .also  in  the  form  of  huge 
carvings,  as  in  the  well-known  White  Horse 
in  Berkshire,  or  the  Cow  and  Calf  at  Ilkley. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  worship  of  the  ser- 
pent and  of  the  serpent's  egg  by  the  Druids, 
is  a  matter  of  history,  and  we  are  told  how 
they  were  wont  to  place  hve  serpents  as 
symbols  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  during  (he 
time  of  sacrifice.  We  know,  too,  how  often 
in  the  ages  before  the  true  Sun  of  rignteous- 
ness  had  arisen  to  bruise  the  head  of  the 
serpent,  the  worship  of  the  latter  had  been 
associated  with  that  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
more  especially  of  the  sun,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Sun-serpent  of  Peru,  and  many  other 
instaifces ;  tiierefore  it  may  very  well  be,  that 
these  priests  of  an  Oriental  faith  may  have 
united  this  worship  with  that  of  the  great 
Day-Star,  and  that  day  by  day  they  ministered 
at  this  strange  altar  while  watching  for  the 
first  strealc  c£  dawn  in  the  eastern  sky — the 
first  glowing  ray  which,  gilding  Ben  Cruachan's 
triple  peak,  told  them  that  the  great  Sun-god 
had  once  more  arisen  to  gladden  the  earth, 
(ferhapswe  ought  rather  to  say  Sun^oddess, 
inasmuch  as  sun  and  mountains  are  alike 
feminine  in  the  Gaelic  tongue.) 


It  is  a  strange  vision  that  rises  before  us, 
as  our  fancy  pictures  this  gloomy  valley  be- 
side the  dark  waters,  not  silent  and  solitary 
as  now,  but  thronged  with  worshippers  con- 
gregating from  every  remote  comer  of  the 
hills  to  witness  the  awfiil  sacrifices  which 
white-robed  priests,  with  shaven  crown,  offer 
upon  Qie  mystic  altar,  in  presence  of  the 
mountain  and  the  dragon. 

Whatever  may  havf  been  the  true  origin  of 
this  snake-reverence,  certain  it  is,  that  in 
countless  old  Gaelic  legends  of  the  West 
Coast  and  of  the  Hebrides,  the  serpent  holds 
a  place  of  such  importance  as  we  can  hardly 
imagine  to  have  been  acquired  by  such  puny 
representatives  of  the  race  as  are  to  be  found 
on  our  British  moors,  though  we  are  bound  { 
to  ccmfesE  that  Ben  Cniachan  does  give  shel- 
ter to  an  unwonted  multitude  of  small  adders. 
And  although  Hugh  Miller  tells  of  the  ex- 
istence of  fossil  Saurians  in  the  Isle  of  Eigg, 
we  can  hardly  giye  our  ancestors  credit  either 
for  pushing  their  geological  researches  so  fkr, 
or  for  tracing  their  tradition  from  such  pre- 
Adamite  sources.  What  is  still  more  remark- 
able is,  that  almost  all  these  legends  are  also  to 
be  found  in  the  folk-lore  of  India  and  Persia. 
Thus  the  story  of  how  Fraoch,  for  the  sake 
of  his  golden-haired  love,  fought  with,  and 
killed,  and  was  killed  by,  a  terrible  water- 
serpent,  which  infested  Loch-Awe,'  has  its 
counterpart  in  the  history  of  Krishna,  the 
Indian  Sun-god,  who  for  love  of  th^  pretty 
millc-maids  fought  a  terrible  battle  d  ouirafue 
with  the  black  water-snake, which  poisoned  the 
blue  waters  of  the  sacred  Jumna,  coming  up 
thence  to  devour  the  herds  which  pastured 
between  Muttraand  Bindrabund.  More  for- 
tunate than  Fraoch,  Krishna  slew  his  foe 
without  receiving  any  dire  injury  himself. 
When  the  dragon  was  dead,  bis  carcase  dried 
up  and  became  a  mountain,  whereon  children 
played  in  peace,  a  happy  termination  to  the 
story,  and  one  which  possibly  alluded  to  some 
serpent  or  dragon-shaped  mound,  which  may 
have  existed  on  the  shoresof  the  Jumna,  just 
as  this  does  here,  on  the  brink  of  Loch  Nell. 
The  story  appears  again  in  the  battle  of 
Perseus  with  the  sea'^nonster;  of  Hercules 
with  the  Hydra ;  Apollo  with  the  Python ; 
and  many  another  dnigon-myth,  with  our  own 
St.  George  of  course  at  the  head  of  the  list ;  1 1 
always  the  same  story  of  a  mighty,  holy  power 
which  does  battle  with  evil,  and  finally  de- 
stroys the  destroyer. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  various  GaeUc 
legends  in  which  a  white  snake  figures  in 
medicinal  lore,  as  when  a  nest  of  seven  ser- 
pents is   discovered,  containing  six  brown 
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adders  and  oae  pure  white,  the  latter  being 
caught  and  boiled,  confers  the  g:ift  of  omni- 
science on  the  first  man  who  tastes  of  this 
!  serpent  bree  (iretA),  and  who  thereafter  be- 
comes the  wisest  of  doctors.  Whether  this 
sCrange  story  is  traceable  to  the  worship  of 
Esculapius,  or  the  Brazen  Serpent,  or  to  some 
tradition  older  still,  it  is  remarkable  that  we 
should  find  it  here  at  all.  This  identical 
story  occurs  also  in  the  German  folklore. 

la  all  old  Gaelic  legends  great  reverence 
was  always  due  to  the  White  Snake,  which 
was  described  as  the  iung  of  snakes.  It  is 
believed  by  some  of  the  old  Highlanders 
still  to  exist  in  the  land,  a  faith  which  is 
occasionally  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of 
a  silvery  grey  specimen.  In  Ceylon  a  silvery 
white  snake  is  sometimes  foucd,  which  ttw 
natives  likewise  recognise  as  the  king  of  the 
Cobras.  The  Arabs  of  Mount  Ararat  have 
also  a  story  of  a  great  White  Snake,  and  of 
a  royal  race  of  serpents  to  which  all  others 


And  so,  in  some  fonn  or  another,  there  is 
scarcely  a  comer  of  the  earth  where  we  do 
not  find  Hm  slimy,  slippery  race  appear,  either 
as  a  power  of  subtle  evil,  or  as'  the  incarna- 
tion of  a  spirit  of  wisdom. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  of  all  these  links  to 
Eastern  tradition,  are  those  wluch  seem  most 
directly  c:omiected  with  the  Serpenl^worship  of 
Egypt  Mr.Pheniquotesfrom"TheAbbot" 
the  curious  legend  of  how  the  serpent  or  dragon 
pursued  Salxea,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Egypt, 
a  story  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  describes  as  a 
favourite  subject  for  mummers,  thus  forming 
one  of  the  oldest  pastimes  in  Scotland.  This 
Egyptian  lady  is  said  to  re-appear  again  and 
agaia  in  our  folk-lore,  and  Mr.  Mapleton  of 
DuntrooD  tells  of  several  legends  in  which 
the  dau^ter  of  the  king  of  Egypt  lands 
on  Scottish  shores,  and  converts  the  people, 
Mr.  Fhen^  connects  these  stories  with  the 
curious  fact  that  ships  on  these  seas  were 
actually  called  serpents,  and  were  fre<jucntly 
decorated  with  a  dragon  at  the  prow.  Hence 
he  infers  the  introduction  of  serpent-worship 
viA  the  sea. 

One  such  tradition  after  another  rose  to 
our  minds,  as  we  looked  down  on  the  grim 
old  guardian  of  Glen  Feochan,  revealing 
himself  alternately  as  a  thing  of  darkness  or 
of  light,  in  every  changing  aspect  of  the  long 
autumn  day.  Now  and  then  a  sharp,  sudden 
shower  swept  over  the  hills,  casting  deep 
darkness  on  cloud  and  land  and  loch.  Then 
the  sun  would  once  more  burst  forth,  shed- 
ding a  golden  glory  over  the  purples  and 
browns  and  golds  of  the  many-tinted  n 


land.  But  the  dr^on  cared  neither  for  sun 
nor  shower.  ,He  lay  still  in  his  planx',  couch- 
ing by  the  waters  and  keeping  ceaseless  vigil, 
just  aa  he  has  already  done  for  centuries  un- 
told, and  as  doubtless  he  will  continue  to  do, 
till  some  mighty  convulsion  shall  shake  the 
strong  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  bury  him 
beneath  the  tumbled  fragments  of  the  hills. 

C.    r.   GORDON  CUUMING. 

We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Stoart  Blackie 
for  the  following  impromptu  lines,  inspired 
by  the  presence  of  ias  Great  Dragon : — 

Vhj  lia  tbli  laitbty  Hnp«t  hen, 

t^  Und  mud  iti  hnce 
A  bit  Lsch  y-"  < 
i— not  bona 

But  £iT  lo  But  and  Wat 
Hm  WDbder-WD^Jiiff  make  It  tnown, 

A  Bi^tj  (sd  coniived. 
Wheie  Gain  icoou  hii  lAcred  bed, 

And  mill  Kit  btiuful  flood, 
Abm  Trinaiti'*  Ihredbld  bead 

T^  ■erpCDt  fweUi  bU  bood. 
Afld  iriiere  tbe  proemiit  nusbt  of  Nile, 

InpnfBed  the  eeadfiil  find, 
Eaibriqnl  with  cat  and  ctocodUe 

Hie  bolf  tetpmt  tteed. 
And  vlien  o'er  Tibs'!  Tellow  foam 

TKbotiimccoUn, 
And  BBOte  tbe  luinld  Hmi  of  Rosib 

Witb  ftim'i  TvlloK  hue, 
Una  fartb  fna  JBMCiiifiia''ihriae 

Tbe  Postiff'i  am  nrulcdj 
h  folded  coila,  tha  laake  dmae, 

A&d  aU  Ow  lick  KB  bHled. 


bra  rold  ffrowi  tb 
IB  t&x  holy  uabe 


Tlat  bj  the  jiMi  i-ieaior 

Wh  lUmred  OB  all  tbe  leipent  broo 

A  TOT  potent  pature. 
And  med  it  well,  irilli  aoipoH  fell, 

Thaa  when  ha  ihapea  bu  plan 

God',  nobleit  creatore— man. 
Asd  did  in  Mipent'i  rnlie  vpcac 

WiEbiD  tbe  gTore  cri  Adam, 
And  wbiapefBd  liee  into  the  ear 

Of  £Te,  priaeral  madam. 
And  ihe,  iriw  deemMJho  make  1  m 

iBdeeS,  aad  net  the  deril, 
Did  then  commit  the  (laiid  uiatake 

That  flooded  eaclh  with  evil. 
A  m|iitT  samn  the  leipeot  then 

Becune,  aad  bi  did  trawl. 
And  motloy  wonhip  founi  from  mm 

CoBloted  of  god  and  deril. 
And  hen  the  mlcb?  jod  wai  known 

In  view  ol  Cniachao'i  triple  rone. 
Before  Jokn  BuU  wai  Kini. 

And  woiibip  knew  on  Celtic  cnund 
With  tnunpeti,  dtnmi,  aad  burlci 

Befoie  a  trace  in  Lma  wai  t^und 
Of  Campbell)  or  Macdouialli. 


miehty  head  ' 
FUrlochN. 
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SERMONS  PREACHED  BEFORE  THE  QUEEN 
AT  BALMORAL. 


—THE    DIVINE    FATHERHOOD. 
u  Fitbe  rhlch  ut  in  hrano."— Uaii.  Ti.  9. 


•TTIE  Lord's  Prayer  touches  all  heana  by 
-i-  its  simplicity  and  comprehensiveness. 
Its  old  familiar  words  come  home  to  us  with 
a  living  meaning  in  comparison  vith  which 
all  other  words  of  prayer  aie  cold.  The 
more  we  use  them,  the  more  we  feci  what 
true,  healthy,  happy  words  of  prayer  they 
are.  They  are  the  catholic  words  of  prayer 
for  Christendom — the  few  heaves-taught  syl- 
lables which  lutlte  the  hearts  of  the  faithful 
everywhere ;  and  amidst  divisions  of  opinion 
and  diversities  of  service,  in. parish  church 
and  cathedral  choir,  draw  the  hearts  of  God's 
children  together,  and  inspire  them  with  a 
common  feeling  of  brotherhood  as  they  say, 
"  Our  Father."  They  are  the  dear  words  of 
prayer  in  childhood,  when  the  mind  as  yet 
only  vaguely  understands  what  the  heart  with 
its  deeper  instinct  ownSj  when  the  human 
realities  of  father  and  mother  interpret  the 
solemn  language,  and  make  its  awe  pass  into 
sweetness.  And  in  after  years,  when  we  may 
have  learned  many  forms  of  prayer,  and 
sought  a  varied  expression  for  the  varied 
wants  of  life,  the  old  beautiful  words  come 
back  to  us,  as  far  more  fiill  of  meaning — more 
adequate  in  their  vwysimplicity — than  all  we 
have  otherwise  learned ;  and  we  realise  the 
truth  so  near  to  the  centre  of  alt  religion, 
that  the  child's  heart  is  the  highest  offering 
we  can  offer  unto  God-rholy  and  acceptable 
in  His  sight 

The  opening  words  of  the  prayer — "  Our 
Father  which  art  in  heaven  " — form  the  key- 
note from  which  all  the  rest  stuts,  and  to 
which  they  lead  up.  Let  us  try  in  a  simple, 
unsystematic  way  to  find  the  meaning  of  the 
words.  This  meaning  in  a  certain  sense  is 
not  far  to  seek. 

The  words  of  the  text  unfolds  three  aspects 
of  truth. 

I.  Fatherhood. 

IL  Common  Fatherhood. 

III.  Perfect  Fatherhood. 

The  idea  of  Father  is  the  generic  idea  of 
the  text.  We  are  taught  to  pray  to  God  as 
our  Fal/itr.  "After  this  manner  ye  shall 
pray,"  our  Lord  taught  His  disciples.  He 
had  been  speaking  of  the  hypocritical  prayers 
of  the  Pharisees  in  the  synagogues  and  in  the 
comers  of  tlie  streets j  and  of  the  "vain 
repetitions"  of  the  heathen,  thinking  "they 


shall  be  heard  for  their  much  speaking."  He 
nnfolds  a  higher  conception  of  prayer  as  a 
living  communion  of  spirit  with  spirit,  of 
children  with  a  Father.  There  was  nothing 
absolutely  new  in  this  conception  of  Divjne 
Fadierhood.  No  novelty  is  claimed  ivx  the 
conception.  Even  the  headien  bad  spoken 
of  the  supreme  Deity  as  "  the  Father  of 
Gods  aitd  Men,"  And  in  the  pro^^tical 
wrrtings  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  idea 
&«qusntly appears.  "Doubtlcss/'sayslsdah,' 
"  TTion  art  our  Father,  though  Abraham  be 
ignorant  of  us,  and  Israel  acknowledge  us 
not.  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  o«r  Father."  "Have 
we  not  ail  one  Father?"  is  aknost  theclo^g 
utterance  of  Jewish  prophecy. t  The  idea  rf 
Divine  Fatherhood,  Hierefote,  could  not  have 
presented  any  novelty ;  not  even,  probably, 
the  very  language  used  by  our  I^rd.  "Our 
Father  which  art  in  heaven,"  may  have  been 
familiar  words  of  pnyer  to  the  Jews  beiore 
the  time  of  our  Lord.  Here  we  may  have 
one  of  ^se  atteiuxxs  of  rHigions  thonght 
cosunoa  to  the  Jewish  schools  of  the 
period.  Some  have  pleased  themselves  with 
this  idea.  Some  have  even  im^ned  that 
the  Lord's  Prayer  in  its  several  details 
was  a  familiar  Jewish  prayer.  Nor  would 
it  matter  if  it  were.  For  here,  as  with 
other  {tarts  of  onr  Lord's  teaching,  it  is  not 
absolute  novelty  that  is  claimed  for  it.  It 
is  not  that  the  same  things  or  similar  things 
were  never  said  before  by.  any  teadier.  Bat 
it  is  that  so  oT>e  has  ever  said  them,  as  He 
did,  "with  authority."  No  one  ever  trans- 
figured them,  as  He  did,  with  living  light 
for  tiie  souls  of  men,  or  gave  them  a  creative 
transforming  power  over  the  wills  of  men. 
This  is  the  Divine  originality  of  our  Lord, 
that  He  illuminated  ail  truth,  traditionary  or 
otherwise,  concerning  our  relations  to  the 
Divine,  and  imparted  to  it  a  force  and  life 
of  meaning  that  it  never  had  before.  The 
idea  of  Divine  Fatherhood,  for  example,  be- 
came animated  in  all  his  speech  ^d  in  all 
his  acts  into  a  spiritual  princii^e,  such  as 
neither  Gentile  nor  Jew  had  before  felt,  it  to 
be.  In  Christ,  God  was  seen  not  merely  to 
be  the  creative  source  of  the  human  race, 
"who  hath  madp  us,  and  not  we  ourselves;" 
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He  was  not  merely  to  be  a  Irvine  Fowei  or 

I  Rola;  the  Divine  PetsooaJity— creative  and 

toAoikadve — wu  not  only  bronght  forth  in 

I  Hoi  into  a  dearer  and  happier  light;  bat 

.{  more  than  this :  itwas  made  plain  that  (^od 

I  loves  men,  and  cares  for  them  with  a  geniune, 

I   moral  adection.    As  a  wise  and  good  man  re- 

I  gards  his  children — ahd  in  a  far  higher  degree 

'  ~<Sod  regards  us.     He  not  merely  made  ns 

{I  and  rules  us,  but  He  truly  lores  us ;  and  all 

[  I  His  actions  towards  ns — all  His  dealings  with 

OS — spring  &om  love.     Love  is  the  essence 

j  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood  in  Christ.  It  sums 

op  all  its  oAer  meanings.     JVt  may  lore 

I  wrongly :   a  human    iather  may  allow  bis 

,|  affection  to  outrun  his  justice  in  dealing  with 

his  children.    There  is  no  security  for  the 

I  balance  of  moral  qualities  in  us.   But  in  God 

I  as  revealed  in  Chnst  there  is  a  perfect  con- 

I    sistence  of  all  moral  attribotes,  and  love  is 

die  expression  of  this  consistency.     As  St. 

j  Johnsay5,"GodMlovc"(r  Johniv.8).    The 

I  revelation  of  the  Divine  Icrve  in  Christ  is  in  a 

trae  sense  the  revelation  of  all  else.  All  other 

oath  can  be  conceived  from  this  point  of 

view.     All  leads  bat^  to  this  source. 

And  this  it  was  which  men  had  hitherto 
biled  to  see.  They  had  been  unaUe  with  a 
dear  vision  to  reach  this  Source,  and  to  per- 
ceive how  all  Divine  action  springs  out  of  it. 
They  had  never  before  got  to  the  tme  point, 
from  which,  and  from  which  alone,  all  the 
odiET  characteristics  of  the  Divine  faU  into 
order.  It  had  been  from  the  beginning  of 
dK  world,  and  even  continues  to  be,  tiie 
hardest  thing  for  men  to  believe  that  God 
Rally  loves  them.  Th^  lacked  then,  and , 
they  <rft«n  lack  stiU,  tuth  to  lot^  beyond 
the  appearances  of  nature,  and  the  issaes 
of  l^e— frequently  so  full  of  evil— 4o  a  light 
in  vAuch  there  is  no  darkness,  and  to  a 
love  of  which  there  is  no  doubt  The 
towls  of  the  air  and  the  lilies  of  the  field 
of  irtucfa  our  Lord  speaks  in  this  ch^er 
might  have  tai^ht  diem  better,  if  they  had 
beeu  able  to  see  all  the  Divine  meaning 
in  dtem.  But,  after  all,  evil  lay  near  to 
many  poor  human  creatures  as  a  bitter  bur- 
den too  heavy  to  be  borne ;  and  the  lilies 
of  the  field  were  fax  away,  and  the  birds  of 
the  air  sang  not  for  them  in  the  branches. 
The  bck  of  &ith  to  look  beyond  the  dark- 
ness and  evil  of  the  world,  and  to  read  the 
Divine  meaniug  of  good  in  all  nature  and 
providence  is,  after  all,  for  many  men,  per- 
haps lor  most  men,  something  r^er  to  be 
deplored  than  to  be  wondered  at. 

But  this  Divine  meaning  has  been  brought 
Mar  &)  ns  all  in  Christ     In  Hun  the  great 


source  of  all  being  is  pnfectly  good.  He 
has  a  Father's  heart.  He  loves  all  creatures 
He  has  made.  "  This  is  the  message  that 
we  have  heard  of  Him,  and  declare  unto  you, 
that  God  is  light,  and  in  Him  is  no  darkness 
at  all"  (i  John  i.  s).  "He  that  loveth  not 
knoweth  not  God,  for  God  is  love  "  (i  John 
iv.'  8)l  It  is  only  in  Christ  that  the  character 
of  God  thus  appears  in  perfect  light, and 
love,  casting  out  aU  darkness  and  fear, 
shining  with  the  lustre  of  a  perfect  spiritual 
harmony.  There  is  a  Supreme  Will  above 
us.  God  is  our  Creator,  our  Ruler,  our 
Judge.  But  primarUy  and  essentially  God  is 
our  Father  in  Christ  All  His  purposes  with 
us — all  His  rule  over  us — all  His  judgment 
upon  us — goes  forth  out  of  His  love  and  be- 
cause He  desires  our  good.  He  afflicts  not 
willingly.  If  He  punishes,  it  is  because  He 
loves.  This  is  the  essential  revelation  of  God 
in  Christ — the  central  idea  of  the  Divine  from 
which  all  other  ideas  go  forth,  "niey  are, 
if  not  subordinate  to  this — for  tub^rdhtaticm 
ia  not  a  proper  aspect  under  which  to 
regard  the  Divine  attributes  in  relation  to 
one  another— yet  esecimVe  of  this,  which 
is  the  supreme,  essential,  Divine  fact  r^ 
vealed  in  Christ.  And  it  requires  only  a 
slight  knowledge  of  Heathenism  and  Judaism 
to  know  that  neither  Gentile  nor  Jew  fully 
understood  this  fact  before  "  the  Daysprmg 
from  on  high  visited  us,  to  give  light  to  them 
that  sit  in  dsu'kness  and  in  the  shadow  of 
death,  to  guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of 
peace."  When  the  bumble  Christian  heart 
looks  up  to  God,  and  says  "Father,"  with 
some  real  insight  and  feeling,  such  as  Christ 
Himself  had  of  what  he  says,  he  has  a  vision 
of  the  Divine  beyond  all  other  visions.  He 
sees  God,  if  not "  face  to  face,"  yet  heart  to 
heart.  The  spirit  of  bondage — all  sense  of 
fear—dies  out  of  him ;  the  ^irit  of  adoption 
takes  hold  of  him,  and  all  his  beiug  goes 
forth  in  the  cry,  "  Abba,  Father." 

II.  But  God  is  not  only  a  Father  in  Christ ; 
He  is  our  Father — the  Father,  that  is  to  say, 
not  of  any  class  or  sect  or  nation  of  men,  but 
the  Father  of  all :  "  He  hath  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  of  men  "  (Acts  xvii.  i6]. 
Not  only  so,  but  He  exercises  the  same 
paternal  relation  to  all  who  will  only  cbim 
Him  as  a  Father,  and  address  Him  in  the 
language  of  our  text,  "  Our  Father  which 
art  in  heaven."  This  is  the  simple,  undiluted 
meaning  of  the  text,  and  we  must  not  let 
ourselves  be  robbed  of  its  blessing  and  com- 
fort by  any  theological  glosses  whatever. 
The  relation  of  Divine  Fatherhood  in  Christ 
is  universal,  and  may  be  claimed  by  all  who 
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will  honestly  accept  the  position  of  Christ, 
and  use  His  language.  This  is  the  simple 
solution ;  and  there  is  no  other  solution,  of  all 
the  difficulties  in  which  the  subject  has  been 
involved. 

This  community  of  Fatherhood  in  the 
Divine  was  for  the  first  time  made  manifest 
in  Christ,  and  realised  in  Him  towards  all 
men.  In  no  respect,  perhaps,  does  the 
religion  of  the  Gospels  more  brightly  vindi- 
cate its  Divine  Original.  AU  distinctions  of 
humanity,  diversities  of  race,  of  colour,  of 
culture,  djsappear  in  Christ.  In  Him  there 
is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  barbarian  nor 
Scythian,  bond  nor  fre&  Brahman  and 
Soudra,  priest  and  beggar,  master  and  slave, 
are  all  alike  before  God.  The  Supreme  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  alL  Jewish  jealousy, 
Greek  or  Roman  aristocracy,  Egyptian  or 
Indian  caste  vanish  before  Him.  There  is 
no  individual,  no  class  of  individuals,  no 
family  or  race  or  sect — no  tribe  or  nation — 
white,  brown,  or  black,  can  claim  any  spe- 
cial relation  to  Him.  There  is  no  virtue  in 
any  that  bring  them  nearer  to  Him  or  makes 
them  more  akiik  to  Him.  This  is  now  a 
mere  commonplace  of  Christianity.  But  as 
it  appeared  for  the  first  time  fiitly  revealed  in 
Chnst,  it  was  intolerable  alike  to  Jew  or 
Gentile.  It  required  a  special  revelation  to 
make  it  known  to  the  Apostle  St.  Peter ;  it 
was  but  faintly  apprehended  by  the  early 
Jewish  churches  planted  by  St.  James  and 
St.  Peter ;  it  needed  the  great  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  to  hold  it  steadily  before  the 
conscience,  to  fix  it  as  a  livmg  germ  of 
thought  in  the  intelligence  of  mankind. 

Not  only  so ;  but  the  Christian  Church 
has  been  continually  liable  to  fall  below  this 
great  idea,  and  to  let  it  become  obscured. 
The  equal  community  of  all  in  the  Divine 
is  a  truth  which  few  Christian  communities 
hold  with  consistency,  or  carry  out  to  its 
clear  consequences.  There  are  widespread 
notions  in  all  our  Churches,  which  could  not 
lost  a  day  if  this  truth  were  thoroughly  appre- 
hended and  applied.  And  the  cause  of  the  mis- 
apprehension is  not  merely  the  pride  of  some 
— that  love  of  exclusiveness  so  natural  to  the 
human  heart,  or  desire  of  power  so  dear  to 
it,  which  all  organisations,  ecclesiastical  as 
well  as  civil,  directly  breed.  But  it  is  also 
the  servility  of  others.  It  is  not  only  the 
Pharisee  thinking  himself  nearer  to  God,  and 
giving  thanks  that  he  is  not  as  other  men ; 
but  it  is  the  publican  overdoing  bis  humility, 
and  not  so  much  as  lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven 
save  through  some  one  standing  between  him 
and  heaven.    Just  as  men  have  difficulty  in 


believing  at  all  in  the  Divine  Love,or  that  they 
have  a  Father  in  heaven  who  has  no  thoughts 
towards  them  but  thoughts  of  good ;  so  they 
have  difficulty  in  believing  that  their  share 
is  as  direct  and  immediate  as  that  <rf  any 
other  in  this  Love — in  saying  with  all  their 
hearts  "  Our  Father,"  They  liave  diffi- 
culty in  <  recognising  that  they  are  as  near 
to  God,  and  as  dear  to  God  as  any  priest  is 
or  can  be;  that  they  are  close  to  Divine 
blessing  and  have  an  equal  share  in  it  with 
any  minister.  They  shrink  from  the  fulness 
of  Divine  Privilege  which  they  have  in 
Christ  They  are  content  to  stand  afar  off,  if 
only  some  transmitted  ray  of  the  heavenly 
&vour  may  reach  them — some  broken  shower 
of  the  Divine  blessing  may  fall  on  them. 
This  spirit  of  religious  servility  lies  deep  in 
human  nature ;  and  Christian  Churches  have 
too  often  fostered  it  and  used  it,  instead  of 
trying  to  kill  it,  and  to  educate  the  popular 
religious  consdence  into  a  Ml  perception  of 
spiritual  life  and  freedom.  It  is  out  of  diis 
servile  spirit — this  "  spirit  of  bondage  again 
to  fear,"  as  the  Apostle  terms  it  (Rom.  viii. 
rs) — and  not  merely  from  pride  and  a  per- 
verted love  of  power  that  ideas  of  human 
priesthood  come,  and  tendencies  so  con- 
stantly reappear  towards  a  mediatorial 
religion  incarnated  in  mere  human  forms 
and  ^mbols.  Continually  men  are  sinking 
below  the  full  conception  of  the  Divine 
Love ;  and  as  they  do  so,  the  priest 
comes  into  the  foreground  and  offers  to 
mediate  between  them  and  a  God  whom 
they  have  ceased  to  romprehend.  Priest- 
aafl  grows  as  true  religion  dies.  When  men 
make  much  of  priests  they  cease  to  believe 
in  God.  This  is  the  essential  evil  of  cere- 
monial and  priestly  religioiL  It  implies 
doubt  of  the  equal  love  of  God  towards  all 
men — of  His  equal  care  and  concern  for  all 
—of  the  direct  interest  which  all  have  in  the 
Divine  Fatherhood.  The  priest-idea — the 
ide&  that  certain  human  creatures,  in  virtue 
of  a  certain  human  ceremony,  stand  or  can 
stand  nearer  to  God  than  others,  and  so  to 
speak  have  more  influence  with  God  than 
others  —  this  is  the  death  of  all  living, 
rational,  healthy,  and  glad  religion. 

If  we  need«l  any  evidence  how  deeply- 
seated  in  human  nature  is  this  idea — any  evi- 
dence apart  fhjm  the  history  of  Christianity 
itself— we  have  it  in  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant phenomena  of  our  day — a  s^^alled 
religion,  elaborated  and  propagated  by 
scientific  atheism,  which  denies  God  alto- 
gether, but  exhibits  a  most  elaborate  ritual 
and  priesthood,  whom  all   men  are  called 
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to  observe  and  honour.  One  has  only  to 
study  this  system  to  see  how  hard  it  is  for 
men  to  preserve  the  true  idea  of  Humanity 
and  the  relation  it  bears  to  the  Divine.  In 
Christ  atone  is  to  be  found  the  perfect  ex- 
pression of  this  idea.  He  alone  has  seized 
and  made  prominent  those  essential  cba- 
lactetistics  of  human  nature  which  bring 
men  together,  and  make  them  onnmon  or' 
alike  before  God — those  spiritual  qualities 
I  which — in  comparison  with  mere  intellectual 
or  social  qualities — unite  them  on  the  same 
level  Dismissing  from  view  all  the  acci- 
dents of  which  men  make  so  much, — distinc- 
tions of  social  or  intellectual  grade,  of 
education,  or  ability,  or  culture, — He  fixes 
'  attention  on  the  broad  moral  features  in 
whidi  we  are  ail  comparatively  one — sinners 
alike  needing  salvation — alike  capable  of  sal- 
vation. In  His  nnenibg  sight  no  one  stands 
I  before  another — in  His  unerring,  compre- 
hending love  no  one  receives  to  the  default 
I  of  another.  He  is  the  Father  of  all.  "  Of 
a  tmtfa  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons ;  but 
in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  Him  and 
vorfceth  xigfateousness  is  accepted  with 
Him  "  (Acts  X.  34). 

IIL  But  God  is  not  only  "Our  Father," 
He  is  "  Otir  Father  which  art  in  heaven." 
Ihis  convejrs  to  us  the  idea  of  perfect 
Fatheriiood;  and  this  idea  is  an  important 
complement  of  those  we  have  already  con- 
sidered. The  effect  of  our  previous  exposi- 
tion is  to  bring  the  Divine  very  near  to  man. 
God  is  a  Father.  He  is  our  Father.  The 
Supreme  Being  is  represented  under  the 
nearness  and  deamess  of  a  familiar  human 
rdationsbip.  We  approach  Him,  as  children, 
a  father.  We  are  m  the  presence  of  One 
who  loves  us,  who  cares  for  us,  who  desires 
only  OUT  good.  All  this  is  fitted,  if  anything 
can  be  fitted,  to  touch  within  us  the  in- 
stincts of  spiritual  afiecdon,  and  awaken  in 
our  hearts  that  love  of  God  which  ought  to 
be  the  guide  of  our  lives.  But  mistake  is 
apt  to  aiise  out  of  this  very  familiarity  with 
the  Divine  which  we  are  taught  to  dierish 
in  ChrisL  We  are  apt  to  think  of  God  as 
altogether  such  an  one  as  ourselves.  His 
heart  of  love  so  near  to  us,  so  open  to  us, 
may  be  supposed  to  be  a  heart  like  our  own 
in  ns  weakness  as  well  as  in  its  tenderness — 
subject  to  influence  as  well  as  open  to 
entreaty.  We  may  cany  up,  in  short,  the 
idea  of  human  fiailty,  as  wdl  as  of  human 
affecdon,  to  the  Supreme.  And  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  this  has  been  universally 
done  in  aJl  human  religions.  An  element 
of  dark   hmnan   passion  is  found   clinging 


to  every  natural  conception  of  Deitj-.  The 
Divine  is  pictured  as  subject  to  animal 
instincts  and  gratified  by  animal  sacrifices. 
The  most  cruel  and  dreadful  practices  have 
sprung  out  of  this  conceptioa  of  God  as  not 
only  to  be  entreated  of  men,  but  propitiated 
by  them — moved  by  some  ceremony  which 
they  performed  or  some  victim  wluch  they 
offered.  You  have  only  to  realise  this  con- 
ception to  see  how  irreligious  it  is;  how  a 
God  of  such  a  nature  could  be  no  God. 
A  Being  pleased  with  sacrifices  and  burnt- 
offerings,  whose  disposition  towards  men 
was  affected  by  the  slaying  of  a  victim,  and 
the  sprinkling  of  its  blood  upon  an  altar — 
such  a  conceprion  of  Deity  is  scarcely  a 
moral  conception  at  all.  The  taint  of  human 
weakness  dings  to  it  in  its  grossest  form. 
You  must  get  quite  out  of  the  region  of  such 
a  conception  before  you  attain  to  the  idea  of 
God  revealed  in  Christ;  of  a  Father,  who  is 
at  the  same  time  "  Our  Father  which  art  in 
Heaven."  In  Christ  the  idea  of  the  supreme 
is  a  perfect  Moral  Will,  whose  sacrifices  are 
the  reasonable  services  of  the  creatures  He 
has  made. 

The  idea  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood  in  Christ, 
as  we  have  said,  is  love.  Love  is  the  essence 
of  God;  but  love  which  is  wholly  without 
weakness ;  not  any  mere  tenderness,  or  pitiiiil- 
ncss,  or  affectionateness,  but  a  perfectly  good 
will,  at  once  just  and  loving,  righteous  and 
tender,  holy  and  gracious.  It  is  only  in  our 
imperfect  moral  perception  that  these  attri- 
butes of  morahty  are  separable.  Essentially 
in  the  Supreme  Will  they  are  inseparable, 
A  love  which  failed  in  justice  would  be  no 
true  love,  morally  speaking.  A  tenderness 
^lich  lacked  righteousness  would  become 
mere  good  nature,  and  issue  in  evils  probably 
worse  than  the  most  rigorous  Equity.  A 
Grace  which  was  without  holiness  would  be 
no  blessing.  To  break  up  or  separate  these 
moral  conceptions  in  God  is  a  fertile  root 
of  false  religion,  and  we  may  add  of  false 
theology. 

The  invocation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  its 
fiill  form,  unsp^kably  tender  as  it  is,  blends 
inseparably  all  these  moral  conceptions.  It 
brings  God  into  the  closest  personal  relation 
to  us,  and  yet  it  raises  Him  infinitely  above 
us.  It  reveals  a  love  near  to  us,  and  which 
we  can  fiiUy  comprehend,  and  yet  a  love 
transcending  while  it  embraces  us.  No 
closeness  of  relationship  with  God  brings 
Him  down  to  our  level.  He  remains  fer 
above  us.  "  Our  Father,"  indeed,  but  "  Our 
Father  which  art  in  heaven."  The  Head 
not  merely  of  the  lower  world  of  visible 
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bangs,  in  whidi  ire  live,  and  move,  and  make 
our  daily  bread,  but  the  Head  as  well  of  a 
higher  world  or  order  trf  bdng.  The  exfwes- 
sion  "  which  art  in  heaven  "  must  mean  this 
at  least.  It  must  mean  that  there  is  a  tian- 
scecding  spbese  in  which  God  dwells.  Such 
an  idea  of  a  higher  world  ;  a  world  of  Epirit 
and  not  merely  of  matto-;  a  supematuial 
order  eKcecding  yet  embracing  the  natural 
order,  seeiDs  necessarily  implied'  in  all  reli- 
gious thou^t.  Nay,  it  is  the  teadiing  of  all 
spiritual  philosophy  as  wdl  as  of  religion  that 
such  a.  world  is  the  true  world  of  being — of 
substance  and  reality — of  which  die  viable 
material  world  is  ooly  the  transitory  farm  or 
e;cpiession.  Nature  is  a  veil  or  screen  hiding 
God  in  His  essence  &om  us,  while  revealing 
Him  in  His  operations.  We  must  i»csce 
the  veil  of  sense,  and  get  behind  the  screeii, 
of  which  our  outward  lives  themselves  are 
a  pait,  before  nre  reach  the  higher  world, 
where  God  is  the  light  whidi  no  man  can 
approach 'unto.. 

The  conccptioa  of  a  higher  life  than  the 
present  life — a  supernatural  life  in  \f4iich  all 
the  elements  of  good  that  we  know  here  shall 
be  pet£Ected,  and  all  ^e  elements  of  evil 
expelled — seeau  the  essential  foundation  of 
all  religious  aspiration,  of  all  lifting  of  the 
soul  towards  the  Divine.  Apart  from  such  a 
conception,  prayo;  seems  a  mockery,  wor- 
ship a  ddufiion.  Verily  we  think  they  are. 
Yet  we  have  lived  to  see  an  attempt  to 
build  religion,  upon.  a.  mere  basis  of  Nature, 
on  the  denial  that  there  is  a  higher  world  at 
all,  and  that  roan  himself  in  his  varied  ac- 
tivities is  the  highest  form  of  being,  above 
which  diere  is  nothing,  or  nothing  at  least 
which  we  can  ever  know.  Unless  all  the 
past  expressions  of  die  religious  instinct  are  a 
delusion,  tbis  must  be  a  delusion.  We  be- 
lieve it  is  amongst  the  saddest  which  have 
evef  beset  the  human  intellect.  Religious 
aspiration  cannot  live  on  Nature.  If  there 
is  nothing  beyond  himself  to  which  he 
can  lift  his  eyes,  he  will  not  lift  them 
at  aU.  Tbe  only  object  of  rdigion  which 
can  at  once  oigage  his  intelligence  and 
affection  is  a  Father  in  heaven.  If  we 
wocship  at  all,  we   must  worship  a  Glory 


that  is  above  ts.  K  our  hearts  move  in 
prayer  at  all,  they  must  move  towards 
another  Heart  that  livelh  for  ever,  in  which 
there  is  all  the  love,  and  far  more  than  the 
love  that  is  in  us,  and  yet  in  wbicb  there  is 
none  of  the  weakness  which  mingles  with  love 
in  us.  If  we  bow  in  adoration  At  all,  we 
mnsl  bow  beibre  a  Personal  Presence — a 
throne  at  once  of  mercy  and  of  judgment,  of 
righteousness  and  of  grace — a  Will  higher 
than  our  own,  wbitbex  our  wills,  feeble  and 
wavering,  yet  amidst  all  these  fluctuaticms 
pointing  beyond  earth  and  fleshy  may  ascend. 
Such  a  Will  it  is,  auch  a  Presence,  such  a 
Heart,  such  an  enthroned  Penon^ty  that 
is  reveated  to  us  in  Christ :  a  Father,  yet  a 
Judge ;  a  Savioiu,  yet  a  Lord ;  near  to  us, 
yet  infinitely  transcading  us ;  "  having 
respect  unto  the  lowly,  yet  inhabiting  etemky 
and  the  praises  thereol"  Towards  such  a 
Presence  and  Person  should  we  worehjp 
when  we  pray  "after  this  maimer," — ^"Our 
Father  which  ait  in  heaven,  Hallowed  be 
Thy  Name." 

In  conclusion,  let  ui  bear  in  mind  that  we 
camiot  dain  God  as  our  Father  unless  wc 
are  willing  to  be  His  sons.  His  wiU  towards 
us  changes  not.  His  name  remains  for  ever 
the  same.  But  m  cannot  know  His  will, 
we  cannot  claim  His  Name,  if  we  reject  His 
Love.  To  them  who  reject  His  Love,  His 
will  is  no  longer  one  of  Love,  but  of  wrath  j 
His  name  is  no  longer  a  name  of  endear- 
ment, but  of  terror.  It  is  of  the  very  euence 
ol  the  Divine  Love  that  it  sliould  not  spare 
tbe  impeniteat  and  unbelieving,  the  con- 
temptuously selfish  and  guilty,  who  say  in 
thdr  hearts,  "Who  is  the  Lord  that  He 
should  reign  over  us?"  It  is  of  the  very 
nature  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood  that  it 
should  cast  from  its  embrace  those  who  dis- 
own its  solicitatirms.  The  more  "our  Father 
in  heaven  "  loves  us,  tbe  more  fearful  it  is 
for  us  to  reject  His  Love — the  more  must 
we  suffer  if  we  do  so.  Brethren,  it  is  the 
very  Love  of  God  which,  despised,  makes  the 
Wrath  of  God.  It  is  the  very  Fatherliness  of 
the  Divine  wliich  makes  it  a  "consuming  fire" 
i^nst  all  unrighteousness  and  ungodliness 
of  men. 

JOHN  TULUICB. 
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'      A  LAS,  I  thought  this  rorest  must  be  true, 

'I  And  would  not  change  because  of  my  cliangei 

h  eyes; 

I  thonght  the  gron-ing  Ihiojs  were  us  I  knew, 
l\     And  not  a  mock  ;  I  tliong)it  at  least  the  skies 
l'  Were  honest,  and  would  keep  that  happy  blue 
1 1     They  used  to  wear  before  I  leamed  lo  see. 

But  woe  tie  day ! 
;l  Lo,  I  have  wandered  forth  and  sought  to  stay 

I     Here  where  some  gladness  still  might  be  for  me, 
ll  Where  some  delight 

Should  still  break  on  my  now  too  faithful  sight, 
,      And,  lo,  not  CTcn  here  may  1  go  free. 

1     Oh,  hatafol  Knowledec,  pM*  lai  let  mc-be: 
|i  Why  am  I  ^ode  I^  stare?  why  an  I  wise, 

I  Who  OMC  bebdd  aU  Ue  with  ^bmoBrad  qm  ? 


Ah,  woe  the  day  1  (his  bleak  and  ihrirelled  wood, 
Tbese  rotted  leaves,  and  all  the  wild-Qowers  dead  : 

And  here  the  ferns  Ke  bruised  and  brown  that  stood 
I     My  tall  green  shelter :  and,  above  my  head, 
I  The  Euked  creaking  branches  show  (he  sky 
'     Athwart  (heir  lattice,  one  moA  tunic**  p*j. 

Ah,  w-oe  6>e  day ! 
''     I  see,  and  tieatity  has  aU  pu«ed  away. 

Woe  for  my  desolate  wisdom,  woe  !     Ah  why 

Umt  the  sweet  speH  be  bn^keti  eie  I  die  ? 

'  Oeai  ^id-tongued  laik,  come  down  suia  talk  with  mc ; 

,,  TeD  me,  oh  tell  me,  hast  Ihou  caught,  maybe 
Some  little  word, 
Sone  mri  &am  he«veB  to  make  the  meuang  phm 
Of  (his  great  duuge,  or  change  m*  back  ag^n  ? 
And,  chattasng  (psnow  baa  &e  eares,  come  hoe 
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Canst  than  have  heaid 
I  Some  talk  aaiong  them,  ont  of  aB  fltrir  lore, 
To  leach  me,  who  hare  lesmcd  to  see  as  tbey. 
To  he  like  Aem  stHl  more. 
And  mOe  at  hatefU  thinp  or  puss  Ibem  o'er  i 
Sky-bird  and  houe-biid,  <to  you  hnerw  the  way  ? 

1  Come  hilhtf ,  let  me  (eU  yom  aH  my  woe, 

Have  you  not  known  me  in  my  earelesDeas .' 
1  was  (ha(  joyous  child,  not  long  ago, 

The  furies  hid  away  Ihnn  life's  <}istTcss 
And  eager  wariness  of  bnrdeiwd  men. 
To  live  their  darling  ia  &e  elfin  glen ; 
,.  I  aai  that  tiling  of  airth  and  fantasies, 
I      Men  antic  than  young  squirrds  at  thdr  play, 


More  wilful  wanton  than  coy  butterflies 
Teaming  the  Rowers  with  make-believes  (o  kiss, 
£Iorc  happy  than  the  early  thrush  whose  lay 

Awakes  the  woodlands  with  spring  melodies 
And  sbgs  the  year  to  summer  with  his  bliss ; 
And  now  I  am  so  sad ! 

For,  listen,  I  am  wise,  my  eyes  see  truth. 
And  nolhing  wears  (he  brightness  that  it  bad. 
Nothing  is  fair  or  glad. 

All  joy  and  grace  were  dreuns,  dead  with  my  fairy 

Ah,  had  yon  seoi  our  home ! 
For  [he  great  haD  one  amethyst  clear  dome, 
Fietled  with  silver,  or — who  could  say  wEricli  J— 
With  white  pure  moonbeaius ;  and  the  floois  made 

With  patterns  of  all  rare  txanslucent  gems  ; 

And  muslcy  flower-bods  bending  down  their  stems 

For  weight  of  diamonds  (hat  hung  like  dews ; 

Aod  evetywhere  the  radiance  of  carved  gold, 
And  pearls'  soft  shimmer,  and  quick  varinus  hues 

Of  mystic  opals  glinting  manifold ; 
And  ererywLere  the  mosic  and  the  gleams 
or  cleat  cold  waters  sparkling  iris  beams 

la  emerald  and  crystal  fountains,  wrought 
Like  river-IiUes  with  their  buds  and  leaves. 

Or  as  late  briat-shoots  caught 
In  the  first  glitteiini;  rime- webs  blithe  October  weaves, 

Ak  me,  so  Ikir,  ao  bright  t 
Had  you  but  sBcn !    BM,  lo,  the  Other  night 

I  was  alone  and  watching  how  the  dry 
Made  a  new  star  each  mooevt  and  grew  Uta, 

And  singing  to  the  moon,  when  he  came  by — 
The  wise  weird  man— wlwt  need  bad  I  of  him  i— 
The  wise  vasA  man,  who  can  see  fairy  folk. 
And  break  all  epdls,  he  saw  me  and,he  tjpoke, 
*'  Poor  chati£eling  childg 
How  is  thy  heart  hauled, 
And  thy  blind  eyes  mode  foolish  with  blse  sight  1 
Let  the  spelT  end:  be  wise,  and  see  aright." 
Then  with  a  froien  salve  that  luought  sharp  tears. 
Signed  both  my  eyes,  and  vent.    And  from  that 

I  am  made  weary  with  (he  onel  dowci 
Of  sight  Ibi  evfL    For  mine  eyes  before 
Made  beauty  where  they  looked,  and  saw  no  moi 
Ah  happy  eyes !    Ah  sweet  blind  cheated  years  I 
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Alas  !  the  gloiUs  of  otu  faity  faiHi : 
Alu  [  the  blossoms  and  the  gems  and  gold : 
Dresuns,  dreams,  and  lies. 

Broken  and  dammy  an  the  earthen  wsBs, 
The  mildew  ii  their  «Ivcxing ;  where  of  aid 
He  jewels  shimmered,  ahimmeis  moist  and  cold 

The  dew  of  oozing  damps ;  and  foi  the  dyes 
And  the  fair  shape*  of  dianlond-Uden  Sowen, 

Foul  toadstool  growths  that  never  taw  the  tUet ; 
And  for  the  fountains,  pools ;  and  Toi  the  boweis. 

Blank  caves,    Nooght,  nought  in  its  old  gradoos 

And  what  is'lefl  foi  beauty  is  a  mock : 

Spangles  and  ^t  and  glass  for  predoos  things, 
Bediaggled  tiniel  gaozes  to  enfrock 
UnlOTely  nakedness  of  earth  and  rock. 

And  pjint***  images  and  cozenings. 
Ah  me  I  ah  me  I  the  beauty,  the  delight ; 

Dreams,  dreams,  and  lies. 
All  me  i  and  ■  cone  more  has  come  with  sight : 

Then  is  no  sweetness  left  me  for  mf  ears ; 
For  when  they  ung  the  faiiy  melodies, 
like  <rOiee  of  laughters  and  like  voice  of  tigh*, 
And  voice  of  rnnoing  brooks  and  whcc  of  birds 
And  v<^e  of  toven*  wooing,  and  the  words 

Are  thoM  that  fill  the  heart  of  each  who  heats, 
I  hate  the  tang,  for  I  hear  all  Ae  while, 

"  Dreams,  dreams,  and  lies." 
Tea,  and  I  see  no  loving  in  a  smile ; 

For  when  they  soothe  me  tenderly,  and  praise. 

And  speak  the  soft  wonls  of  the  former  dSiys, 
My  heart  is  cold  and  wise  as  are  mine  eyes,  * 
And  I  grow  nek  of  pleasant  flatteries, 

And  talkofUiss  and  indent  merry  ways . 
For,  lo,  the  lK>now  old  content  was  vain. 
How  shall  it  live  again  ? 
Dreams,  dreams,  and  Ues. 

And  even  here  is  change.    For  not  till  now 

Have  I  seen  barrenness  and  leaves  lie  dank. 
For  me  the  leaf  was  green  upon  the  bough 

Hie  live-long  year,  my  tall  ferns  never  sank. 
Some  sweet  and  tender  blossom  always  grew, 
The  summer  and  the  winter  skies  were  blue  ; 
And  when  the  snow  came  in  a  winter  freak 
To  make  the  blossomi  play  me  hide  and  seek, 

I  laughed  becanse  I  knew  that  they  ^vte  there. 
AhwoeUmei 

I  said,  "  I  will  steal  forth  and  make  my  lair, 
Like  some  strayed  foxcub,  in  the  sheltered  wood. 


For  that  will  be  as  it  was  wont  to  l>e  : 
And  I  will  live  amofig  the  careless  birds 
And  happy  forest  beasts  and  insect  herds. 

Who  in  blithe  wanderings  find  their  easy  food. 

And  feed  and  sport  and  rest  in  ceaseless  glee. 
Having  their  world  all  real  and  all  fair." 

Alas  I  fi>r  it  was  falseness  even  here  I 

The  beauty  has  gone  by,  it  was  my  dream : 
And  all  the  bUck  and  dripping  trees  lie  bare, 

Saddening  in  fog  and  in  doll  mists  that  steam 
From  the  unwholesome  barren  earth  and  where 

The  dead  leaves  fester  that  were  bom  this  year. 

Ah  me,  I  am  grown  wise,  my  sight  is  clear : 
And  to  see  dear  is  weeping,  wisdom  is  despair. 

Kind  birds,  oh  Idl  me,  whither  shall  I  hie  ? 
Dear  Uik,  haat  thon  looked  down  out  of  thy  sky 
On  the  sweet  qniet  of  some  summer  land. 
Where  tinth  and  bcanty  yet  go  hand  in  hand  I 

Nay,  but  wouldst  thou  be  here  [ 
Tell  me,  half  himun  sparrow,  hast  thon  seen 
Among  the  homes  of  men  where  thine  has  been 
A  borne  where  I  might  be  among  my  kind 
And  lore  it,  and  love  them,  not  being  blind  i  • 

Tell  me,  draw  near. 
Oh  answer  me,  for  now  I  learn  desires 

For  men's  strong  life  to  stir  roe,  and  were  lain 
To  lose  old  dreams,  warm  by  their  heattbade  fires. 

Yea,  and  I  mtul  go,  though  it  all  were  pain : 
The  doom  of  my  new  wisdom  is  on  me : 

Woe  for  my  fairy  youth !    Man  among  men 
I  must  go  forth  and  sufier,  for  I  see : 

Woe  for  the  blind  days  in  the  happy  glen ! 

And  the  lark  answered,  "  Nay,  I  am  not  wi«e ; 

I  can  teadi  nought.    Only,  the  other  day, 
I  heard  tfaem  singing  who  sing  in  the  sides. 

And  ceasdessly  I  whisper  low  that  lay. 
To  sing  it  when  the  smnmei  comes  again — 
■  In  tilt  world  art  Laet  and  Pain  : 
Fetiyttlavtrt  th^  remain  : 
Pain  itrmgthtm  Lffvt  tiii  Laet  liay  Pmn,' 
The  sparrow  said,  "  I  could  not  hear  thee  plain. 
For  I  was  chiirupping  the  meny  rhyme 
I  heard  men  sing  last  night  at  supper.time — 
'  Rtap  tht  gKO'i',  and  imr  tin  grain, 
Ta  grvtr  fy  jwuAuw  and  dy  ram.'" 
Then  the  sad  fairies'  foster-child  arose 
And  saw  the  gray  day  darkening  to  its  close. 
And  passed  out  irota  the  wood  and  wandered  down. 
Along  the  misty  haUside,  to  the  town. 
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'PITY  THE  POOR   BLIND." 


•yilERE  is  one  of  Dickens's  characters 
J-  even  more  repulsive,  periiaps,  than 
Uriah  Heep — to  wit,  Stagg,  the  blind  man 
in  "Bamaby  Rudge."  And  yet  there  is 
force  in  what  he  says  to  Widow  Rudge,  when 
he  has  tracked  bei  and  her  idiot  son  to 
ihar  country  hiding-place,  and  thrown  off 
the  mask—"  Bah !  you  needn't  speak.  I 
know  what   you  would  say Have 

j  I  no  feeling  for  you  because  I  ani  blind  ? 

I  No,  I  have  not.  Why  do  you  expect 
me,  being  in   darkness,  to  be  better  than 

men    who    have    their    sight? It's 

the  cant  of  you  folks  to  be  horrified  if  a  blind 
man  robs,  or  lies,  or  steals.  Oh,  yes ;  it's 
far  worse  in  him,  who  can  barely  live  on  the 
few  halfpence  that  are  thrown  to  him  in  the 
streets  than  in  you,  who  can  see,  and  work, 
ind  are  not  dependent  on  the  mercies  of  the 
world.  A  curse  oh  you  !  You,  who  have  five 
senses,  may  be  wicked  at  your  pleasure. 
We,  who  have  fom,  and  want  the  most 
important,  are  to  live  and  be  moral  on  our 
affliction. " 
But  Stagg's,  although,  perhaps,  a  natural 

,  character  from  a  novelist's  i  priori  point  of 
riew,  is,  I  think,  a  very  rare  one  amongst 
blind  men.  Of  course,  a  mian  does  not 
necessarily  gain  sanctity  by  losing  his  eye- 
sight Some  blind  men  are  scamps  ;  but  the 
proportion  of  scamps  would,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe,  be  found  to  be  less  amongst  blind 
men  than  in  any  other  class  of  people. 
There  may  be  a  certain  amount  of  cant  in 
the  religious  tone  which  is  so  common 
imongst  the  blind,  but  a  genuine  religiosity, 
at  any  rate,  seems  to  be  very  widely 
spread  amongst  them.  This  results,  of 
course,  to  a  large  extent,  firom  the  fact 
that,  tf  deprived  of  many  pleasures,  they 
are  also  screened  from  many  temptations, 
and  are  forced  into  habits  of  introspection. 
"The  loss  of  sight  changes  a  man,"  said  a 
blind  man;  "he  doesn't  th'nk  of  women, 
and  women  don't  think  of  him.  We  are  of 
a  religious  turn,  too,  generally." 

Under  the  head  of  "  Pity  the  poor 
blind,"  blind  beggars  fiijt  suggest  themselves. 
There  are  still  some  literal  blind  beggars, 
men  who  stand  by  the  highway  side  begging, 
either  verbally  or  by  the,  mute  appeal  of  a 
label  inscribfti  "  I  am  blind "  pinned  upon 
their  breast ;  their  dogs,  with  pleading  eyes 
and  anxiously-wagging  tails,  seconding  the 
appeal  Soine  of  the  talkers  merely  toll  out, 
"  Pity  the  poor  blind,"  in  a  funereal  tone. 


very  much  as  the  railway  porters  at  Tring 
announce  the  name  of  that  station ;  others 
indulge  in  little  harangues.  One  day  in  a 
"  Nelson  "  omnibus  I  fell  in  with  a  tall  rnan, 
dressed  in  clerical-looking  clothes,  not  nearly 
so  greenish-brown  and  threadbare  as  those 
a  good  many  overworked  London  curates  are 
obliged  to  wear.  Misundeistanding,  or  pre- 
tending to  misunderstand,  some  remark  I 
had  rnade  to  a  companion,  the  tall  man 
began  to  lecture  me  loftily  on  the  ignorance 
and  inhumanity  I  had  displayed  in  sneering 
at  those  whom  it  had  pleased  the  Almighty 
to  deprive  of  sight,  quoting  Scripture  largely 
against  me.  I  had  said  nothing  about  blind 
people,  and  did  not  know,  until  I  looked  at 
him  closely,  that  the  man  was  blind.  How- 
ever, as  I  thought  that  I  had  wounded  his 
feelings,  I  apologised  for  the  unintentional 
offence  I  had  given  him,  and  we  got  into 
conversation,  throughout  which  he  main- 
tained a  de  Aaut  en  bos  tone  towards  me, 
laying  down  the  law  most  oracularly,  but 
throwing  out  hints  now  and  then  about 
money,  which  when  I  heard  them  I  could 
not  understand. 

At  last  the  'bus  pulled  up  in  Deptford 
Broadway,  and  the  blind  man  got  out,  gra- 
ciously allowing  me  to  shake  hands  with 
him,  m  token  that  be  bore  no  mahce,  before 
he  departed.  When  he  was  gone  a  man  at 
the  top  of  the  "bus  burst  into  a  roar  of 
laughter. 

"  Do  you  know  vrtio  it  is,"  he  said  to  me, 
"you've  been  talking  so  respectfully  to  all 
this  time  ?  The  old  rogue's  a  blind  beggar. 
He  lodges  somewhere  about  here, — not  in 
Mill  Lane,  he's  a  cut  above  that  He's  got 
a  pitch  just  now  in  the  New  Kent  Road, 
and  rides  to  business  anu  badt  again  just  like 
any  City  man." 

A  few  weeks  afterwards  I  came  upon  my 
blind  friend  holding  forth  in  his  professional 
capacity  to  a  congregation  of  half-a-dozen  at 
a  street-comer  in  Camberwell,  and  found  that 
he  had  given  me  a  good  bit  of  his  sUeet  ser- 
mon in  the  omnibus. 

This  man,  I  should  say,  had  quite  enough 
ability — especially  since  he  had  no  lack  of 
self-assertion — to  have  made  enough  to  sup- 
port himself  without  sponging  on  other 
people;  but  are  there  not  a  good  many 
beggars  that  have  their  eyesight  of  whom  the 
same  might  be  said  with  greater  emphasis  ?  I 
am  not  standing  up  for  blind  beggars.  They 
are,  as  I  should  have  supposed,  even  if  I 
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had  not  been  told  by  those  who  know  them 
well,  the  blind  people  who  are  least  worthy 
of  pity — a  pity  that  can  be  coupled  with  re- 
spect. Bnt  we  must  remember  tht  excep- 
tional difficulties  a  blind  man  has  to  en- 
counter if  he  would  really  cam  his  ovm 
living.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  understand, 
although,  of  course,  impossible  to  defend, 
the  feeling  which  prompts  a  few  blind  men 
to  make  trading  capital  out  of  their  affliction. 

"  Tom  Thumb  gets  lots  of  money  for  not 

being  his  proper  size,"  says  a  blind  beggar ; 

,  "  why  shouldn't  I  get  a  little  money  for  not 

having  my  proper  eyes  ?'  It  ought  to  be  made 

up  to  me  somehow." 

There  are,  moreover,  bb'nd  beggars,  good 
authority  states,  who  might  have  their  sight 
restored,  but  who  will  not  consent  to  have  an 
operation  performed  ;  being  of  opinion  that 
the  result  wonid  bfe  a  "  kicking  up-slairs  " — 
they  might  recover  some  kind  of  sight,  but 
they  wcMld  not  be  able  to  make  so  much 
money. 

The  blind  street  mudcians,  monotonous 
blind  readers  on  river  and  canal  bridges, 
and  blind  sellers  of  small  goods  in  the  streets, 
are,  in  a  strictly  logical  sense,  blind  beggars. 
People  don't  buy  the  goods  because  they 
want  them,  or  pay  for  the  reading  or  music, 
as  a  rule,  because  they  like  the  sound  ;  but 
because  they  pity  the  blind  sellere,  readers, 
and  musicians.  But  this  phase  of  blind  beg- 
gary is  markedly  differentiated  from  the 
former.  Of  course,  the  two  run  into  one 
another.  Some  of  liicsc  sellers,  and  so  on, 
only  pretend  to  do  something  for  themselves 
in  order  to  evade  police  supcrviaon  and 
appeal  more  forcibly  to  the  "charitable 
public;"  but  the  bulk  of  them  persuade 
themselves  tliat  they  are  giving  money's 
worth  for  money.  They  want  to  feel  that 
they  are  doing  something  other  people  can 
get  some  good  out  of,  instead  of  merely 
lazily  uttering,  more  or  less  rhetorically, "  Pity 
tlifc  poor  bhnd."  To  the  credit  of  the 
London  street  blind  it  should  be  recorded 
that  they  endeavoured  to  establish  a  benefit 
ebb  without  assistance ;  but  it  failed  because 
there  were  not  members  cnou^  to  spread 
iis  risks  over. 

Some  years  ago  one  of  the  most  "  kcnspec- 
klc"  sights  in  London  streets  was  a  blind  old 
woman  in  a  poke  bonnet,  with  flabbily-plump 
cheeks,  a  nut-cracker  nose  and  chin,  and  a 
good-natured  grin,  who  ground  out  tunes 
from  a  hurdy-gurdy  as  if  she  were  grinding 
coffee ;  whilst  anodier  old  woman  in  a  poke- 
bonnet  held  out  the  saucer,  and  kept  hold  of 
the  hurdy-gurdyist,  and  affectionately  sharp 


watch  over  hi:r,  like  dragon-watch  with  mo^t 
encTiaoted  eye,  guarding  f^  Hesperian  fruit. 
The  two  poor  old  women  were  run  over,  and 
the  guide  was  killed   upon   the   spot ;   the 
hurdy-gurdyist  dodging  Death,  for  the  time, 
with  broken  bones.      The  two  were  taken 
to  the  hospital  in  the  same  cab  ;  the  broken- 
boned  blind   woman  groping  for  her  dead 
friend,  and  when  she  touched  her,  entreating 
the  corpse  to  answer  her,  ITie  blind  woman, 
after  a  long  while,  was  discharged  from  hos- 
pital      She    was    no  longer  able  to    play 
upon    the    hurdy-gurdy,    but    managed   for 
a  few  months   to   hop  on   crutches  to  the 
houses  of  those  who  had  been  in  the  habit 
of   giving   her    a    trifle    every   week,   and  |. 
then —  she    died,   alone    in    one   of  those  | 
dismal   courts   running  out   of   Gray's   Inn   , 
Road,       Another    blind    street-musician    I 
never  see  now ;  a  Silenus-Iikc  man,  who  used 
often  to   be    seen  {generally  in  front  of  a 
public-house)  pcribmiing  lazily  on  dram  and  . 
Pan's-pipes  in  a  hoodless  Bath  chair,  pulled  | 
by  a  boy,  and  pushed  by  a  young  woman.    I  , 
am  told  that  a  blind-man  beg^is  considered  | 
a  "  catch  "  b)[  female  mendicants  who  can 
see.     They  think  his  loss  a  gain  for  them-  || 
selves,  and  compete  for  engagement  in  his   i 
service.  j 

The  violin  and  die  violoncello,  the  harp,  the  i' 
flute,  the  fife,  bells,  and  bagpipes,  are  other  in-  I 
struments  on  which  I  have  heard  blind  street-  / 
musicians  perform.    The  proficiency  in  music 
which    blind    chamber  and   organ-loft    per-  [ 
formers   have   been  known   fo  attain  being   , 
taken   into  consideration,   it  seems    rather  \- 
strange   tnat  blind  street-musicians  do  not 
reach  a  higher  average  of  excellence,  or,  at  J 
any  rate,  endurability.     In  old  times,  the  ij 
tradition  runs,  a  blind  street-musician  could  ! 
cam,  or  rather  make,  his  ^2  a  day  in  Loo-  i 
don  streets.    He  certainly  cannot  make  any  l] 
thing  like  that  sum  now.     All  classes  of ,  | 
people,  except  the   St,  Simonians   and  the   | 
Millenarians,   arc    apt   to   put  their  golden  | 
age  in    the  past.      I   will    keep,   however,  .j 
details  about  the  street  blind  for  a  second 
paper ;  and  finish  the  present  one  with  an  ac- 
count of  a  few  of  the  many  blind  who  wish  to 
work,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  for  their  living. 

Not  far  from  new  St.  Pancras  Church  there 
is  an  unpretending  brash,  mat,  and  basket- 
shop.  You  might  pass  it  a  dozen  times 
without  noticing  any  difference  between  it 
and  other  shops  of  the  kind.  But  when  you 
look  more  closely,  you  see  that  it  is  one  of 
the  depots  of  the  Association  for  Promoting 
the  General  Welfare  of  the  Blind.  The 
Association's  title  is  painted  above  the  shop. 
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,  and  one  of  its  donation-boxes  opens  its  ever- 
I  thinty  lips  lower  down.  Here,  and  in  a 
smarter  shop  in  Oxford  Street,  the  work  of 
'1  the  industrious  blind  is  exposed  for  sale.  It 
Ij  is  a  varied  collection.  There  are  all  kinds 
of  brushes,  brooms,  and  baskets ;  table-mats, 
fire-screens,  clothes-beaters ;  dogs'  houses, 
I  bassinets,  children's  chairs,  wicker  chairs, 
[and  garden-chaits.  Besides  making  chairs, 
i  die  blind  re-cane  them  for  a  shilling  each, 
'  IncludiDg  carriage  from  and  to  the  customer's 
I  house.  A  blind  traveller  goes  about  in 
'  London  to  obtain  orders. 

Host  of  the  Association's  workers  work  at 
their  own  homes,  but  a.  few  on  the  Euston 
I  Road  and  Oxford  Street  premises.  It  may 
'be  worth  while  to  take  a  stioll  over  the 
'  Euston  Road  house.  It  is  an  old-fa^ioned 
1.  place,  fiill  of  imexpectedly-opening  doors, 
1'  up-and-down  steps,  and  short,  dark,  winding, 
|i  narrow,  shallow  staircases.  In  all  the  work- 
'  rooms  capital  fires  are  burning.  In  one, 
',  behind  a  counter  homed  with  httle  vices,  the 
bmshcnakcTS  are  at  work.  One  man  bores 
.  the  backs  with  a  machine;  half  a  dozen 
others  pop  and  wire  the  tufts  of  bristles  into 
I  the  holes  quite  as  deftly  as  if  they  had  their 
■  sight  Another  man  in  flic  same  loom  is 
,  making  mops ;  as  he  finishes  tying  each,  he 
I  poises  it  on  his  cord,  and  can  tell  in  an 
I  instant  whether  he  has  kept  the  balance  tnie. 
I  Iq  another  room  eight  women  are  ^ng  up 
I  bundles  of  firewood,  whilst  a  ninth  sits  on 
the  floor  re-caning  a  chair.  She  is  a.  cheetful 
body,  and  laughs  heartily  when  she  is  ad:ed 
whether  she  feds  for  the  holes,  "  No,  no, 
I  sir,"  she  s^^  "  that  would  take  up  a.  deal 
too  mud  time."  And  as  she  sp^ks,  the 
hthe  cane-slip  goes  in  and  out,  up  and  down, 
under  her  swift  fitters  widi  unerring  preci- 
sion. One  mistake  would  make  all  her  plait 
wrong.  She  can  give  no  explanation  of  her 
midus  operamdi  beyond — "  Ifs  just  use,  I 
suppose.'  When  the  remark  is  made  to  her 
that  she  could  not  do  her  work  better  if  bei 
blindness  were  cured,  she  answers  patheti- 
cally, "Ah,  sir,  bttt  I  miss  my  eyesight  in  so 
J.  many  other  ways,''  In  the  next  rown  three 
I  or  four  men  are  tying  up  firewood,  whilst  an 
■|Old  man  basks  like  a  cat  before  the  fire, 
drinking  coffee  out  of  a  jug.  A  dark  closet 
off  this  room  is  the  storeroom  of  the  blind 
saperintendeDtof  the  blind  workmen.  Twine, 
I  bristles,  &c,  are  ranged  along  its  shelves,  and 
he  seems  annoyed  when  he  is  complimented 
OD  the  readiness  with  which  he  distinguishes 
Ught  bristles  from  dark.  "  Why,  any  one 
that  can  see  wouldn't  want  his  eyes,"  he 
lays,  "  to  tell  the  difference  between  these 


two  bundles.  The  touch  is  so  difTerent 
Feel  them  for  yourself.  These  black  ones 
come  from  Russia  mostly ;  these  others 
from  Moldavia — which  is  a  part  of  Po- 
land, you  know,"  he  unfortunately  adds. 
When  asked  how  he  can  tell  whether  work 
be  not  scamped,  he  answers,  "  By  the  weight 
and  the  feel — if  a  brush-back  is  the  sixteenth 
of  an  inch  out  of  the  square,  I  can  tell.  I've 
done  so  more  than  once." 

Tlie  Association  sells  a  very  large  quantity  | 
of  firewood.  The  next  room  is  strewn  with 
a  rattling,  crackling  drift  of  it,  which  men,  j 
silting  behind  chopping-Uodcs,  are  momen- 
tarily making  deeper.  Another  man,  seated 
behind  a  slab  of  wood,  in  which  a  sharp- 
edged  steel  disc  is  sapported  on-an  axle,  gives 
a  call ;  four  of  the  choppers  rise  and  begin 
to  turn  a  big  whcd  with  windi-handles ;  the 
steel  disc  spins  round,  and  the  man  se^ed  at 
the  slab,  on  which  there  is  a  raised  bar  to 
guide  bim,  moves  wood  up  to  the  disc's  sharp 
edge  and  cuts  it  up  into  oblongs  itf  equal 
size,  shavii^  off  even  quarter-indies  of  super- 
fluous breadth.  He  has  never  met  with  an 
accident 

One  or  two  antobiographics  (rf  th«e  blind 
workers  may  now  be  Jotted  down.  At  the 
Oxford  Street  depot  a  tallish  man  comes  up 
'into  the  manager's  room,  is  [oloted  to  a  chair, 
«ls  down,  and  speaks  as  follows  : — 

"No,  sir,  I've  no  objection  to  teD  you 
about  myself.     I  know  what  you  want  it  for 
— for  the  good  of  the  blind,  I  suppose.     I   1 
lost  my  sight  when  I  was  six  years  idd.     It  . 
was  an  accident — a  boy  threw  a  stone  at  me. 
I  was  bom  in  Durham,  but  I  lost  my  sight  in 
Yorkshire.     I  was  recommended  to  c<Mne  up  1 
to  London ;  so  I  came,  in  '49,  but  the  doctois 
could  do  nothing  for  me.    I  was  got  into  St  | 
George's  School,  other  side  of  the  river.     I  . 
was  there  six  years  and  a  hal^  and  then  I 
was  thrown  on  my  own  resources.     I'd  learnt  [ 
shoemaking,  but  I  couldnt  make  much  out  . 
at  it     Now  I  can  do  carpaitering,  and  work 
a  lathe,  and  I  can  make  nups,  and  brushes, 
and  brooms,  and  baskets,  and  chairs.     I  walk 
in  and  out  between  this  and  KiUmm  every 
day.     Oh  no,  sir,  I  shall  have  no  injection 
to  see  you  any  evening  at  myplac^  but  it's  a 
goodish  st^.     Frieadi come  U> seemed     Why, 
they  live  at  Kilbum.    Well,  yes,  IVe  had  to 
wait  five  minutes  and  more  at  ooGsings, 
Folks  have  gone  by,  and  took  not  a  bit  of 
notice.  P'r'aps  they  didn't  know  I  was  blmd. 
I  can't  say  I  wish  I  had  my  sight.     I  was  so 
young,  you  see,  when  I  lost  it  that  I've  never 
missed  it     I  suppose  it  was  done  for  the 
best,  or  somethin'  o'  that  sort    Yes,  I  can  r — 
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a  bit,  but  nothing  to  speak  of.    I'm  reckoned 

a  good  chess-player — leastways  'tisr't  often  I 

get  beat    Sometimes  I  play  with  the  boards 

with  the  raised  squares,  and  sometimes  with 

the  common  boards.    Yes,  I've  got  the  whole 

board  in  my  mind's  eye  like,  and  if  you  say, 

'  Queen  to  King's  Bishop's  fourth,'  and  so  on, 

Tve  a  full  notion,  of  where  you've  put  her. 

I  Yes,  I've  heared  of  Mr.  Morphy  playing  ever 

I  so  many  blindfold  games  at  the  same  time — 

(iifficull  work,  /should  sayj  to  keep  one  board 

from  niilning  into  another.    It's  curious,  but 

!  I  ua't  tackle  draughts  near  so  well  as  ] 

I  chess.    Just  because   there's    only  the 

I  slanting  move,  it  bothers  me.     Oh,  3 

I  hufling,  I've  to  feel  all  over  the  board  before 

I  can  tell  about  that" 

The  next  blind  man  has   a   very  simple 

story  to  tell,  but  his  face  twitches  sadly  before 

the  poor  fellow  can  force  it  out :  "  My  wife's 

blind  as  well  as  me,  but  she  manages  the 

house  famous— does  everything  as  nice  as 

i  need  be.     We've  two  children.    Oh,  no,  they 

ain't  blind," 

Then  there  comes  in  a  square-built,  com- 

'  municative  man,  though  he  is  utterly  deaf  as 

n'ell  as  blind.'    An  intelligent  lad  is  called  up 

to  act  as  interpreter,  and  puts  my  questions 

I  by  touching  the  finger  alphabet  on  the  blind 

nun's  hand.     When,  however,  I  have  learnt 

,  his  address,  and   caught  the  trick   of  com- 

!  municating  with  him,  I  go  up  to  him  to  tell 

him  that  1  will  call  next  evening  to  have  a 

chat  with  him  at  his  own  home.    At  first  he 

I  thinks  that  I  am  only  going  to  shake  hands 

with  him,  and  gives  my  hand  a  hearty  squeeze  j 

'  but  when  he  finds  that  I  am  manipulating  his 

!  fingers,  his   sightless   face   brightens   up  all 

I  over,  and  he  exciaims,  "  Oh,  I  am  so  glad, 

I  sir,  that  you  can  talk  to  me  !"     After  dark 

the  next  day  I  discover  my  blind  and  deaf 

:  friend's  address  in  a  seedy  street  leading  out 

I  of  Oxford  Street,  and  stumble  up  a  dark 

staircase  to  his  lofty  lodging.     I  find  that  he 

j  has  a  wife  and  little  daughter.     The  wife  is 

busy  in  household  cares^first  bed-making, 

,  and  then  stitching.     The  little  daughter  is 

dispatched  to  a  friend's  for  a  carved  horse 

j  and  a  leg-tobacco-stopper,  which  the  blind 

man  contributed  to  the  Islington  Workmen's 

Exhibition.  She  soon  comes  back  with  them, 

proud  and  breathless ;  bringing  also  the  bound 

catalogue  of    the   exhibition.     Her  father's 

^iinie  figures  in  it   in  print — it  is  the  most 

important  record  in  the  world  to  the  little 

girl,  and  therefore  she  can  scarcely  believe 

her  ears — very  openly  compassionates    my 

deplorable  ignorance  when  I  ask  her  what  it 

IS,  as  she  lays  it  before  me  with  a  flourish. 

XUl-ic 


The  blind  man  guesses  at  my  words  befoie 
they  are  half  spelt,  and  finishes  my  sentences 
for  me  before  I  have  got  half  through  thenn. 
To  express  assent  I  have  to  raise  his  hand ; 
and  to  touch  his  arm  in  order  to  stop  his 
rapid  flow  of  speech.  Tick-tick  goes  the 
clock  in  the  smoky,  crowded  room.  By  the 
light  of  the  little  lamp  that  stands  on  the 
chapped  oil-cloth  cover  of  the  little  table,  I 
jot  down  these  notes  of  his  history:  "I  am 
now  thirty-two  years  of  age.  I  was  bom  at 
Hoxton.  My  parents  were  cowkeepers,  I 
had  one  brother  and  two  sisters.  My  brother 
is  dead.  One  of  my  sisters  lives  at  Walsall 
in  Staffordshire,  the  other  comes  to  see  me. 
I  have  been  at  work  since  I  was  nine  years 
old.  Father  failed  in  business  through 
disease  in  his  cattle,  and  so  I  didn't  get  the 
education  the  other  three  had.  I  worked  at 
three  different  places  until  I  was  fourteen 
years  old,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  I  was 
apprenticed  to  ^  bookbinder's  tool-cutter  and 
brass-engraver,  I  served  there  until  the 
latter  part  of  my  seventeenth. year.  I  worked 
until  I  could  not  see  the  space  between  two 
leaders,  and  although  an  in-door  apprentice, 
I  had  to  come  home,  and  was  supported  by 
my  widowed  mother  and  two  sisters.  Fol- 
lowing June  my  mother  died,  and  following 
March  I  quite  lost  my  bearing.  :  My  misfor- 
tune came  on  by  bathing.  The  water  was 
very  cold,  I  fell  in,  and  it  gave  me  a  turn. 
One  eye  seemed  as  if  it  was  covered  with 
curd.  I  had  my  eye  lanced,  but  wouldn't 
have  it  done  again.  And  then  the  light 
went  from  me  altogether,  after  a  bit.  First 
I_  could  seemy  hand,  and  then  I  couldn't 
sec  anything,  except  that,  night  or  day,  there 
was  no  difference — always  a  kind  of  light  ! 
round  me,  but  I  couldn't  see  anything  in  it. 
Twelve  months  afterwards,  my.  hearing 
went  away  from  me.  I  carved  chests,  and  ; 
so  on,  and  modelled  a  horse  when  I  was  ' 
nineteen.  My  former  employer  gave  me  ' 
some  books.  Oh  yes,  sir,  I  was  perfectly 
fond  of  reading,  and  I  soon  learned  to  read  1 
the  raised  letters.  I  soon  got  through  the 
books.  There  was  Matthew,  and  John,  and  [ 
T/ie  Psalms,  and  Robinson  Crusoe.  Deing 
told  that  there  was  a  library  in  the  Euaton  I 
Road,  and  thinking  I  might- obtain  books  , 
there,  I  went,  without  the  slightest  idea  of  l 
getting  work  there,  and  Mrs.  Levy  told  me 
I  could  have  some  books.  Then  she  took  ' 
me  into  a  large  workshop,  and  1  was  intro-  , 
duced  where  there  was  a  dozen  men  at  work 
on  brooms  and  brushes.  Oh  yes,  sir,  I  can 
judge  of  sizes.  Look  at  these  two  brushes 
now  "  [taking  down  twoj.     "  Ain't  it  easy  to 
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judge  which  is  the  bluest  by  the  feel  of  'em  ? 
Oh ,  about  the  size  ot  the  roMH  ?  I  felt  some- 
boir  it  was  bigger.  Oh  ao',  sir,  I  can't  tell 
whether  a  man'^  tall  or  shotrt  till  I  put  my 
hand  on  his  ihoulder.  Oh  yes,  sir  "  [with  a 
grin],  "  I  can  tell  asm  you're  a  long  un. 
Mr.  Levy  was  there,  and  asks  me  what  I  can 
do.  I  told  him  I  could  carve  many  things 
with  my  kniie.  '  Biing  me  some  to  ^ow,' 
says  Mr.  Levy.  I  did  so,  and  the  first  *ords 
he  said  was — '  God  has  blessed  your  hands 
— you  must  come  to  woi^  here.'  Says  I,  '  I 
should  like  to  work,  but  I'm  afraid  it  will  be 
very  dull  for  me.  I  trust  in  a  few  months  I 
shall  be  able  to  hetx  again.'  But  that  wasn't 
to  be.  Yes,  I'm  a  passable  sort  of  a  chesE- 
player,  sir." 

'XTie  bUnd  man  mounts  on  a  chair — his  wife 
fancies  he  is  going  to  make  a  spill  of  either 
himself  or  the  ^ings  on  the  shelf  he  is 
fingering,  and  rushes  to  his  assistance ;  but 
without  any  he^  he  adroitly  pulls  out  his 
chess-board  from  superincumb^  strata  of 
books,  &c.  Every  other  squan  is  raised; 
all  the  squares  have  holes  in  them,  like  those 
of  the  TMlway  chess^raards.  My  blind  man 
tkesses  his  board  almost  as  quickly  as  I  could 
have  done  it  for  him.  [  ask  him  how  he  can 
distinguish  the  two  sets  of  men.  "  Can't  you 
see,  sir?"  he  answers,  with  a  merry  grin — 
"  well,  then,  you  fijcl."  I  find  that  the  black 
men  have  all  a  tiny  knob  on  their  heads. 
"  But  I  don't  care  much  for  chess,"  he  says. 
"  I  haven't  time  for  it.    On  Saturdays  I  go 


out  to  Daliton  anQ  thereabouts  for  orders. 
And  when  I've  got  time,  I'd  rather  have  a 
iii«Dd  that  would  come  to  talk  to  me  or  read 
to  me.  Chess  is  an  unsociable  sort  of  a 
game.  You  mayn't  believe  it,  sir,  but  you'te 
the  only  gentleman  that  ever  came  to  mk  to 
me  in  my  own  home.  I  often  fed  utterly  all 
alone — I  sit  as  quiet  as  an  owl.  Chess  is 
just  the  same  sameness  alt  ov^  again." 

"  Oh,  yes,  roy  little  gal  goes  to  schocri.  and 
we  pay  for  her,"  says  the  w3e, "  and  she  reads 
and  writes  very  nicely ;  and  ay  husband — 
though  'tain't  orfen  we  can  git  to  a  place  o' 
washup — explains  ±e  BiMe  of  a  Sunday 
evening  beautiful,  better  than  any  minister." 

And  then  she  calls  my  atteaition  to  a 
Chinese-like  puzzle  of  ball  and  rods,  which 
her  husband  has  carved  out  of  a  "block  of 
wood. 

"I've  been  ten  years  trying  to  get  into 
Day's  Charity,"  says  the  b&nd  man,  who 
only  appeals  ad  misericordiam  when  he  is 
prompted  by  his  wife. 

"  And  he's  far  more  deservin'  of  it  then 
lots  that  have  got  it,"  says  the  wife. 

"  If  you've  any  interest  with  printers,  ^, 
will  you  say  a  good  word  for  me?"  says  the 
blind  man,  as  he  gives  my  hand  a  good-bye 
squeeze:  "  I'm  a  good  hand  at  making 
brushes  to  brush  their  type  with," 

"  That  he  is — he  can  do  anydiing  he  sets 
his  mind  to,"  says  the  wife;  and  thee  the 
lean  little  daughter  lights  me  down  the  dark 
stairs.  cbarles  cauden. 
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DURING  the  commencement  of  the  fierce 
war  whidi  has  lasted  so  many  years 
between  the  advocates  of  total  abstinence 
from  intoxicating  liquors  and  those  interested, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  present 
public-bouse  system,  a  third  party  has  sprung 
up,  who  propt^  abolishing,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  evils  of  intemperance  by  the  establidi- 
ment  rf  the  Woiting  Man's  Club.  And  not 
only  are  the  arguments  brought  forward  by 
the  promotes  of  this  scheme  worthy  of  the 
grave  consideration  of  the  public  at  large, 
but  they  are  urged  with  a  moderation  of 
tone  and  language  which  contrasts  most 
favourably  with  fiie  narrow  philosophy  so 
often  to  be  found  in  the  well-meant  appeals 
of  the  teetotallecE  and  the  foul  abuse  of  many 
of  their  opponents.  Indeed,  so  f<Hcibly  are 
we  struck  with  many  ^the  arguments  of  the 
Working  Man's  Qub  promoters,  that  we 
propose  ofiering  them  a  modicum  of  assist- 


ance, by  drawing  a  comparison  between  the 
working  of  the  club-house,  properly  con- 
ducted, and  the  gin-palace. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  examine  the  prin- 
cipal, and  certainly  most  specious,  argument 
of  the  supporters  of  the  present  public-house 
system.    They    maintab  that   the    public- 
house  is,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  the 
Working  Man's  Club,  and  that  if  any  differ- 
ence can  be  stated  between  the  manner  they 
are  conducted  and  the  West-end  Clubs,  it  is   i 
merely  in  the  fact  that  the  public  at  large  arc 
protected  by  the  license  the  victualler  holds 
from  any  abuse  which  might  otherwise  occur  \ 
were  the  trade  thrown  open  or  the  licenses   i 
abolished,  leaving  the  pubiic-house  as  unie-   1 
strained  in  its  management  as  the  club-house.   \ 
They  also  argue  that  it  is  unjust  to  limit  or  , 
curtail  the  Dumber  of  the  present  Working 
Men's  Clubs  (public-houses),  while  no  restric-   | 
tion  as  to  numbers  is  placed  on  the  clubs  ol  < 
,i_.j.yCOO>^le  I 
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I  thewealUiy.  In  the  rich  mati'Ecliib,  they  say, 
I'  a  membeT  can  obtain  refreshment  at  any  hour 
'  of  tlie  d^  (Sundays  included)  that  he  may 
pleaseito  call  for  it;  while  a  strict  limit  is 
I'  placed  on  the  namber  of  hours  the  Working 
I  Man's  Club  ia  allowed  to  be  open,  and  they 
I  maintain  that  the  same  liberty  allowed  to  the 

nch  should  be  allowed  to  the  poor. 

I      At  first  sight   all    this    seems    plausible 

|i  enou^buton  a  little  investigation  it  will  be 

fonnd  not  to  hold  water.     It  is  an  error  to 

I  su[^>oac  that  all  Che  wealthy  and  middle- 

claucs  have  tlieir  clubs.     On  the  contrary, 

those  who  axe  metnbers  of  clubs  form  but  a 

very  snutU   minority   in  the  great  mass  of 

tbese  two  classes.     We  have  not  now  before 

I  tn  the  aumber  of  the  large  and  influential 

I' Wot-cnd  Clnbs,  but  we  believe  there  are 

ten  or  twelve ;  certainly  there  are  not  a  score. 

'  And  here  a  very  curious  comparison  may  be 

I  dnwn  between  the  rich  man's  clubs  and  the 

soealled  working  man's  dubs  (public-houses). 

I  Suppose  that  the  whole  of  the  rich  man's 

I  cIqIm  in  London  could  be  placed  side  by 

,  side,  Ihey  would  fonn  a  row  of  houses  per- 

;|  hapa  the  length  of  Pall  Mall.     Flace  in  a 

I  rtnr  aU  the  publH:'house5  and  beer-shops  in 

j  London,  and^assaming  each  to  have  a  front- 

I  igfi  of  twenty-one  feet,  they  would  form  a 

I'  line  thirty-five  miles  in  lengtli.     This    may 

'  xcm  an    exaggeration,  but  it  is  not.     By 

|1  rcftrence  to  the  "  London  Post  Office  Direc- 

I'  lory  "it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  more  than 

I  ten  thonsontt  bear-shops  and  pubUc-houses 

I  in  tlM  meOvpolis.     But  tlie  strangeness  of 

II  the  comparison  may  be  carried  still  further. 
It  is  mwe  than  probahle  that  the  members 
of  the  few  club-houses  in  London  possess  ■ 
more  wealtii  than  the  customers  of  the  ten  , 
IboDfand  public-houses  put  together.  Ano-  i 
ther  fJEatuxe  also  ^ould  be  mentioned.  It  i 
ii  tare  to  find  an  individual  who  is  a  mem' 
her  of  more  than  one  club,  yet,  if  the  public- 
liouK  is  die  present  working  man's  club,  he  ! 
has  no  fewer  than  ten  thousand  establish-  ' 
menn  of  the  kind  in  London,  of  all  of  which 

I  lie  is,  so  to  speak,  amember,  and  contributeE  : 
tovards  its  support.  '. 

Another  remaikable  di&rence,  for  which 
TC  shall  afterwards  account,  is  to  be  noticed 
in  the  amounts  expended  for  intoxicating  i 
ilfinks  in  the  public-houses  and  the  clubs.  | 
Few  who  have  not  gone  deeplylnto  the  matter  : 
,  can  have  any  idea  of  the  enormous  ditfercnce 
MJatiug  between  them.  The  two  hardest 
(Iriaking  clubs  in  London  are  the  Keform 
I  and  the  Cailton,  the  most  moderate  tlie 
i|  Athemeum.  The  a^r^ate  number  of  mem- 
ibers  attached  to  these  dubs  is  about  4,500,  j 


and  the  gross  expenditure  in  the  three  clubs 
for  wine,  beer,  and  spirits  is  a  trifle  more 
than  j^io,ooo  a  year — giving  an  average  of 
something  more  than  ^£3  a  year  to  each 
member.  In  the  Reform  Club  the  average 
weekly  expenditure  per  head  rg  about  1  j.  6J^rf,, 
at  the  Carlton  is.  6rf.,  and  at  the  Athenaeum 

It  may  be  urged,  and  with  great  reason, 
that  the  members  of  these  clubs  are  out  of 
town  a  considerable  portion  Of  the  year,  and 
besides  that  they  possess  stores  of  wine,  beer, 
and  spirits  in  their  own  houses.  But  while 
admitting  this  fact,  another  point  has  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  —  the  far  greater 
cost  of  intoxicating  drinks  in  the  clubs  than 
in  the  public-houses ;  and  this,  to  a  great 
extent,  will  tend  to  reduce  the  discrepancy 
which  at  first  sight  appears  to  exist,  A 
bottle  of  claret  which  will  cost  jr.  does  not 
contain  more  alcohol  than  a  quartern  of  gin, 
and  it  will  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
objectionable  as  the  lavish  expenditure  of 
the  working  classes  in  public-houses  may  be, 

'  iks  into  comparative  insignificance  when 
placed  side  by  side  with  the  detrimental  effects 
if  the  alcohol  consumed.  As  to  the  injustice 
.nd  despotism,  complained  of  by  the  working 
ilasses,  of  the  prohibition  against  intoxicating 
liquors  being  sold  in  pnbKc-houses  during 
the  time  of  divine  service,  and  yet  allowed 

the  clubs,  it  is  more  imaginary  than  real. 

e  are  perfectly  ready  to  admit,  that,  in 
common  justice,  that  law,  like  every  other, 
should  press  equally  on  rich  and  poor,  and 
ought  to  be  efiectual  in  the  case  of  club-house 
as  well  as  the  public-house ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  hardly  any  necessity  for  it. 
From  inquiries  we  made  some  few  years  since 
on  the  subject  the  whole  expenditure  for 
intoxicating  drinks  in  the  Reform,  the  Carlton, 
and  the  Athenreum  clubs  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing, before  the  termination  of  divine  service, 
will  not  on  an  average  exceed  20s.  for  the 
three,  if  so  much. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  public-house,  and 
examine  the  expenditure  of  the  working 
classes  in  it.  Few  perhaps  of  the  readers  of 
Good  Words  have  any  idea  of  the  enormous 
value  of  many  of  nur  large  metropolitan 
public-houses. ,  We  were  some  time  since  in 
conversation  with  a  highly  respectable  tra  Jes- 
man  owning  a  large  public-house  at  Charing 
Cross,  and  we  will  give  his  house  as  the 
most  favourable  example  we  can  bring.  This 
public-house  is  not  only  carried  on  in  a  most 
respectable  and  honourable  manner,  but  it 
partakes  far  more  of  the  licensed  victualler's 
trade  than  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  the  larger 


public-houses.  While  ample  accommodation 
is  given  for  those  who  wish  to  drink,  there  is 
■also  equal  accommodation,  and  food  of  the 
best  quality,  provided  for  those  who  may 
enter  the  house  to  satisfy  their  hunger. 

Having  incidentally  mentioned  to  us  the 
name  of  the  house  he  owned,  we  remarked 
tliat  no  doubt  he  carried  on  an  excellent 
business. 

"  It  ought  to  be,"  he  replied.    "  The  value 
of  the  stock,  good-will,  and  lease  is  not  less 
than  ;^2o,ooo.     We  could  get  that  sum 
it  to-morrow  if  we  were  disposed  to  sell  it 

"You  mean,  of  course,  including  the  free- 
liold  of  the  house  ?  "  we  remarked. 

"  Certainly  not,"  was  his  reply.  "  On  the 
contrary,  we  hold  the  house  at  a  very  heavy 

1  rental," 

I      (I  may  here  mention  that  the   average 

I  rental  of  public-houses  is  at  least  50  per  cent. 

I  higher  than  other  houses  not  in  the  trade,  of 

j  equal  size  and  accommodation,  in    the  im- 

I  mediate  neighbourhood.) 

Somewhat    surprised    at    the    statement, 

,  though  not  doubting  his  word  for  a  moment, 
we  asked  iflhere  were  any  other  public-houses 
in    London  which  would  realise,  if  sold, 

;£!O,0O0. 

"There  are  many,"  he  replied. 

"  Mention  one  or  two." 

"Well,  there's  the  Royal  Oak  in  Bays- 
water"  (the  other  he  mentioned  T  forget). 
"  The  lease  and  good-will  of  each  of  these 
houses  would  without  the  slightest  difficulty 
realise  ^20,000."  • 

"  If  It  is  not  an  indiscreet  question,"  we 
inquired,  "would  you  have  any  objection  to 
tell  us  what  would  be  the  gross  returns  of  a 
I)ublic-house,  the  value  of  whose  business 
would  be  ^so.ooa?" 

"  Off-hand,"  he  replied,  "I  should  say  about 
j^i  0,000  a  year," 

Inotherwords,theconsumptionofspirituous 
liquors  in  one  of  these  public-houses  would 
be  equal  to  the  whole  expenditure  for  wine, 
beer.and  spirits  in  the  AtheuEum,  the  Reform, 
and  the  Carlton  clubs  put  together.  And 
yet,  in  the  case  of  niy  friend's  house  at  Char- 
ing Cross,  there  arc  no  fewer  than  nineteen 
public-houses,  all  respectably  conducted, 
and  doing  a  good  business,  within  a  radius 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
yards. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  draw  anything  like 
a  correct  comparison  between  the  money 
spent  by  the  working  classes  in  the  pubhc- 
house,  and  that  spent  by  the  members  of  the 
West-end  clubs.  As  a  rule,  the  money  ex- 
pended in  the  latter  for  wine,  beer,   and 


spirits  on  a  Sunday,  is  considerably  less  than 
on  week  days ;  while  the  amount  spent  in  the 
public-houses  during  the  comparatively  few 
hours  they  are  allowed  to  be  open  on  the 
Sabbath,  is  certainly  as  much,  if  not  more, :  | 
than  on  week  days.     A  rough  method  of.' 
forming  a  calculation— possibly  an  imperfect  1' 
one — has  been  suggested  to  us.     Enter  an  n 
average  public-house  on  a  Sunday  aflemoon,  | 
and  there  watch  for  exactly  one   hour  the  1 
money  taken  at  the  bar.     Say,  for  example,  1 1 
that  it  will  amount   to  about  six   shillings, , 
though  in  all  probability  it  would  be  more.  I 
Now  as  there  are  ten  thousand  public-houses  I 
in  London,  it  will  follow  that  the  expenditure 
in  the  whole  would  be  ^^3,000 ;  and,  if  so,  1 
this  enormous  sum  is  spent  by  the  working 
classes  alone  each   hour  the  public-houses 
remain  open  on  the  Sunday.  I 

Again,  another  marked  difference  may  be 
noticed  between  the  club-house  and  the 
public-house.  In  the  club-house  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  building,  and  by  far  the 
least  expensive,  is  set  apart  for  the  butler's 
room.  In  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
building,  the  space  it  occupies  is  trifling 
indeed.  Possibly  in  clubs  such  as  the  Carlton 
and  Reform,  it  will  not  occupy  a  thousandth 
part  of  the  cubic  space  assigned  to  the  accom- 
modation of  the  members.  With  the  public- 
house,  on  the  contrary,  the  direct  reverse  is 
the  case.  The  bar-room,  which  is  used  for 
the  same  purposes  as  the  butler's  room  in  a 
club,  comprises  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  the 
whole  of  the  space  allotted  to  the  convenience 
of  the  public ;  and  to  such  an  extent  is  the 
principle  carried  out  in  many  of  the  most 
flashy  gin-palaces  in  London,  that  in  the  bar- 
room itself  there  are  no  seats  placed  for  the 
iccommodatioD  of  the  drinkers.  This  is  done 
for  two  reasons.  First,  that  the  customers,  ' 
after  they  have  expended  all  the  money  (and  i 
probably  more)  thai  they  had  reserved  for 
the  purchase  of  drink,  may  leave  the  place ;  ; 
and  second,  that  if  seats  were  permitted  in 
the  bar-room,  when  there  was  a  particular  1 
_ut  of  business  there  would  be  no  room  for 
other  customers  to  enter.  I 

Another  singular  comparison  may  be  drawn 
between  the  butler's  room  in  the  club,  and  the 
tap-room  in  the  public-house.  We  allude  to  ; 
the  amount  of  money  expended  in  the  fittings  1 
and  ornamentation.  We  could  name  many  1 
public-houses  in  London,  the  tap-rooms  of 
each  of  which  have  cost  more  in  ornamenta- 
tion than  the  butler's  rooms  in  all  the  clubs 
in  Pall  Mall  put  together.  The  amount  of 
money  squandered  upon  the  gaudy  ornamen- 
tation (always  in  execrable  taste)  of  many  of 
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the  gin-palaces,  would  hardly  be  credited.  It 
is  3  common  thing  to  find  ^300  and  ^400 
expended  on  the  gorgeous  attractions  of  the 
bar  of  a  public-house  ;  and  we  have  had  two 
pointed  out  to  us  which  were  slated  to  have 
1  cost  £,loo  each.  And  who  pays  for  this 
I  enormous  outlay?  Not  the  brewer,  the  dis- 
!  tiller,  the  publican,  the  mortgagee,  or  the 
ground  landlord.  The  whole  is  paid  by  the 
publican's  customers,  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  of  whom  belong  to  the  working 
■  classes.  And  yet  it  is  urged  by  those  who 
1  defend  the  present  squalid  appearance  of  the 
working  man's  public-house,  tliat  from  the 
poverty  of  its  members  they  can  afford  no 
better.  A  very  singular  calculation  will  prove 
the  contrary.  The  Reform  Club  cost 
;^ioo,ooo  to  build;  say,  then,  that  the  fit- 
tings and  ornamentation  of  the  tap-room  of 
'  an  average  London  public-house  will  cost 
jC'^oo  (and  this,  as  before  stated,  has  been, 
or  is,  to  be  paid  by  the  customers),  the 
amount  expended  in  this  article  alone  on 
the  ten  thousand  public-houses  in' London, 
would  sufKce  to  build  no  fewer  than  twenty 
working  man's  clubs,  each  the  size  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  Reform  Ciub. 

Bnt  a  greater  difference  between  the  club- 
house and  the  public-house  than  any  we  have 
yet  brought  forward,  remains  to  be  mentioned. 
In  the  case  of  the  public-house  no  man  is 
c!ipected  to  enter  (unless,  perhaps,  to  ask 
3  question)  without  purchasing  something  to 
drink,  and  if  he  remains  there  for  any  con- 
siderable time,  he  frequently  spends  a  larger 
Slim  than  he  can  afford.  Nor  is  this  with- 
out its  excuse.  It  would  be  an  act  of  abject 
meanness  to  enter  the  publican's  house,  enjoy 
the  splendour  of  the  place  —  meretricious 
though  it  may  be — the  shelter  it  affords,  the 
gas,  and  the  attendance,  without  making  some 
return.  And  it  is  the  justifiable  policy  of  the 
publican  to  make  that  return  as  profitable  as 
he  can.  In  the  club-house  the  contrary  is 
the  case.  When  a  man  enters  his  club,  no 
one  cares  whether  he  calls  for  wine,  beer,  or 
spirits,  and  possibly  should  he  abstain  from 
doing  so,  to  some  it  would  be  more  agreeable 
than  otherwise — to  the  waiters  especially,  as 
i  they  would  not  have  the  trouble  of  carry- 
ing 't-  ,, 

And  here  we  touch  upon  the  great  moral 
advantage  which  has  been  derived  from  the 
spread  of  the  club-house  system  in  London. ' 
At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
the  middle  and  higher  classes  in  England 
were  certainly  as  drunken,  if  not  more  so, 
than  the  lower.  That,  happily,  is  no  longer 
the  case.    The  three-bottle  man,  who  in  the 


days  of  the  Regency  would  have  been  con- 
sidered "a  jolly  good  fellow,"  would  now  be 
thought  nothing  better  than  a  disgusting 
brute."  It  would  not  be  any  exa^eration 
to  state,  that  cf  the  members  who  enter 
in  the  course  of  a  day  the  West-end  clubs,  not 
one  in  fifty  will  purchase  any  wine,  beer,  or 
spirits  to  drink.  Compare  this  with  the 
visitors  of  the  present  working  man's  club 
(the  public-hotjse),  and  then  imagine  how 
great  the  difference  must  be.  Again,  it  might 
not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  in  proportion 
to  the  spread  of  the  club-house  system  in 
London,  the  drinking  habits  of  the  higher 
and  middle  class  have  decreased,  notwith- 
standing the  despicable  quackery  which  has 
done  so  much  mischief  in  England, — we  refer 
to  the  excessive  administration  of  stimulants 
in  medicine,  which,  if  it  has  not  increased  in- 
toxication among  the  higher  classes  of  men 
— and,  alas!  of  women  ttxi— certainly  has  con- 
siderably retarded  the  spread  of  temperance. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  possibility  of  esta- 
blishing working  men's  clubs ;  not  the  miser- 
able, sordid,  dull,  and  dingy-looking  places 
they  at  present  are,  but  buildings  which,  if 
they  have  not  the  despicable  tawdry  show  of 
the  gin-palace,  may  not  only  be  made  roomy, 
extensive,  and  of  handsome  elevation,  but 
fitted  up  with  comfort  and  luxury. 

A  friend  of  ours  was  invited  some  years  ago 
to  address  a  costermongcrs'  club,  held  in  a 
public-bouse  near  Lant  Street  in  the  Borough, 
on  the  advantages  of  savings-banks.  He  ven- 
tured to  slate  how  imprudent  it  was  of  the 
costermongcrs  to  hold  their  meetings  in  a 
public-house,  instead  of  having  respectable 
premises  of  their  own,  which  they  might 
easily  have,  provided  a  number — say  a  thou- 
sand—joined together  for  that  purpose.  They 
listened  with  grave  attention,  but  declined  to 
admit  the  correctness  of  his  arguments. 

"What  nonsense  you  talk!"  said  one  of 
them.  "  How  is  it  possible  we  can  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind  ?  We  are  all  poor  men,  and 
should  have  a  heavy  rent  to  pay  for  premises. 
Here  we  can  have  the  room,  lights,  and  at- 
tendance for  nothing." 

"  You  do  not  mean  to  say,"  he  remarked, 
"  that  you  use  the  landlord's  room,  fire,  and 
lights,  and  make  him  no  return?  " 

"  No," said  the  man,  "thatwould  be  shabby. 
Of  course  we  spend  something  at  the  bar." 


n  wine,  beer,  and  ipiiiti  Ihm  toy  d 
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"  Cotuc  now,  teQ  me,"  he  sud,  "  wimt  do  j  An  excelleot  spot  for  the  institntiou  of  a 
yoa  spend  here  a  week?"  }  model  club  of  this  kind,  would  be  in  the  ! 

"  Wdfl,"  he  replied,  "  taking  one  week  with  neighbourhood  of  Fleet  Street,  say  on  some  ' 
another,  we  spend  about  a.  shilling  each."  '  of  the  waste  ground  about  Fairingdon  Street, 
(This  oui  frioid  knew  to  be  untrue,  and  that  '■  if  the  CnrporaUon  or  the  Metropolitan  Board 
the  sum  far  exceeded  it,  as  any  one  acquainted  .  of  Works  would  have  sufRcient  patriotism  to 
with  the  habits  of  our  London  GOGtcimongers  let  it  off  at  such  a  moderate  rent  as  would 
will  readilybeliere,buthe  did  not  tell  him  so.)  '  allow  the  erection  of  a  building  of  the  kind. 
"  We  should  have  to  p&y,"  he  continued, "  at '  Our  reason  for  naming  this  IocaIit]r  ii,  that 
least  ;£too  a  year  for  a  room  such  as  you  |  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fleet  Street  may  be 
meao,  and  bow  could  we  affisrd  to  do  that  ?  "    found  not  only  a  bighly-intelligent  class  of  ' 

"  Form  a  club  of  a  thousand  costeimongers  '  working  men,  but  gentlemen  attached  to  the 
and  working  mm,"  he  said,  "  acMl  each  give  '  newspaper  offices,  clerks,  and  others,  who 
me  sixpence  a  week,  instead  of  the  shilling  might  join  it  Tbe  fu^on  of  the  two  classes 
you  spend  here,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  I  |  together  would  not  be  more  diilicult  or  abrupC 
will  do.  I  will  allow  you  ^£500  a  year  for  than  the  different  classes  found  mixing  to- 
rent,;^ioofortaxes,  ^loofor  gas  and  coals,  1  gether'in  the  West-end  clubs.  Then,  again, 
j£ioo  Bar  repairs,  ;^2oo  for  servants  and  '  besides  compositors,  pressmen,  and  Others 
establishment  charges,  j£ioo  for  books,  and  i  connected  with  printing-offices,  there  ate 
makea  profitof  j^zooayeor  bymyborgain."    thousands  of    first-class  artisans   ccmnected 

"  Impossible ! "  said  the  man.  with  railways  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  all  of 

"  Work  it  out  yourself,"  he  replied.  '  whom  an  establishment  of  the  kind  nught  be 

The  man  did  so^  and  found  our  friend  was    a- boon,  and  certainly  not  a  detriment 
correct.  I      And  now  arises  a  very  serious  question. 

We  have  now  proved  the  possibility  of  and  perhaps  it  is  the  only  valid  objection 
establishing  a  handsome  working  man's  club  j  hitherto  utged  against  the  spread  of  the 
for  less  than  one-half  the  average  amount  '  working  man's  clubs  —  the  ruin  it  would 
spent,  on  tfaeir  own  showing,  per  week  by  !  occasion  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  publicans 
costermoDgers,  &&,  in  their  public-house  dub- '  and  the  serious  less  to  the  revenue.  Both 
room.  And  this  sysUca  might  be  carried  out  these  effects  must  certainly  be  anticipated, 
over  the  whcde  of  the  metropolis  without  any  I  and  how  to  obviate  them  is  a  difficult  matter 
difficulty,  if  institutions  of  tbe  kind  were  pro- '  to  determine.  The  loss  to  the  revenue  may 
perly  organised.  We  may  be  told  that  many  not,  however,  be  as  difficult  a  point  a& 
experiments  have  been  tried,  and  that  many  (^  appears  at  first  sight  If  the  great  mass  of 
them  have  lamed  out  complete  failures,  while  |  the  working  classes  were,  by  adopting  more 
three  parts  of  those  at  present  carried  oa  are  1  sober  habits,  to  occasion  a  serious  loss  to  the 
very  pocs  and  inconvenient  establishments :  State,  other  things  mi^t  be  tajied  to  aa 
when  compared  with  tbe  public-houses.  This  1  equal  amount  And  not,  only  the  State, 
wereadily  admit,  butweholdittobefor  more  '  but  the  municipal  taxation  in  the -different 
the  fsAiH  of  the  organisers  than  the  working  !  parochial  districts  would  be  benefited  at  the 
men  themselves.  They  ought  not  to  be '  same  time  to  an  enormous  extent  Some 
dictated  to,  but  allowed  to  manage  their  dubs ;  time  since,  when  seeing  a  drunken  man 
their  own  way.  True,  it  may  be  said  there  '  canied  on  a  stretcher  between  two  police- 
is  requireda  certain  amount  of  tact  and  ability  men  to  the  station-house,  a  woman  remarked 
fbrthemanagementof  dubs;thatlhee](ceUent  to  a  labouring  man  standing  near — 
oi^niaation  of  the  Westend  dubs  did  not  "  What  a  shocking  sight  that  is  I  and  what 
spring  forth  at  first  in^its  present  perfection,  a  pity  sober  people  should  be  obl^ed  to  pay 
and  that  there  ought  to  be  some  guiding  for  the  maintenance  of  so  many  policemen 
hand  to  teaidi  the  more  jnenperienced  work-  to  attend  to  drunken  people !" 
ing  man  the  way  these  establishments  should  "  Oh,  nonsense,"  replied  the  man,  "  there's 
be  conducted.  All  this  we  admit.  But  why,  not  much  loss  there,  at  any  rale.  When  1 
then,  should  not  men  of  education  join  these  sober  he'll  be  taken  before  the  magistrates,  | 
clubs,  and  assist  by  their  advice  the  working  ■  and  he'll  have  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  shillings,  '> 
man  when  at  fault  ?  Do  not  let  them  assume  '  and  that'll  more  than  compensate  for  tbe  ex-  ; 
the  position  of  governors,  as  they  are  at  pre-  [  penses  of  the  police." 

sent  too  often  indined  to  do,  but  let  all  be  The  man  was  in  error,  however.  Few  | 
on  an  equality  in  the  dub — working  men  and  people  imi^ne  the  amount  of  the  police  1 
those  of  the  wealthier  classes  who  have  !  and  county  rates  caused  by  drunkenness.  In  I 
joined  it  .  the  first  place  the  maintenance  of  the  polict^  1 
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I  courts  in  the  metropolis,  magistnites  and 
'  staff  included,  costs  about  ^72,000  a  year. 
I  The  number  of  cases  of  all  descriptions 
I  heard  are  about  75,000.  It  therefore  follows 
that  the  average  expenditure  at  the  police- 
court  for  each  case  brought  there  is  nearly 
£1,  by  far  the  greater  majority  of  them 
being  either  directly  or  todirectlj  caused  by 
drunkenness.  Sut  to  the  £t  at  the  police- 
!  court  may  be  added  another  expense — the 
,  maintenance  of  thb  police-force.  This  costs 
nearly  double  the  amount  expended  ii^  the 
magistrates'  courts,  and,  therefore,  the  average 
cost  to  the  community  of  every  drunken  case 
will  not  be  much  less  than  j£i,  without 
taking  into  cbnsideration  the  loss  to  the 
man's  family  of  the  bread-winner's  time. 

But  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  capability 
of  taxation  among  the  working  classes  would 
be,  at  least,  as  great  with  increased  sobriety, 
,s  it  is  at  present,  and  the  loss  to  the  country 
and  police  expenses  less,  the  question  as  far 
as  regards  the  publicans  is  more  difficult  of 
satisfactory  solution.      Many  publicans,  it  is 
stated,  would  be  ruined  by  adopting  a  system 
of  the  kind.    At  the  same  lime  every  respect- 
able publican  will  admit  that  if  it  could  be 
accomplished  without  injury  to  the  licensed 
victualler,  and  one  half  of  the  public -houses 
and  beer-shops  could  be  closed,  it  would  be 
I  a  great   benefit  to  the   remaining  publicans 
and  to  the  public  in  general.     In  the  former 
case  the  greater  the  number  of  public-houses 
closed   the  greater  would  be  the  trade   of 
I  those  remaining  ;  and  what  in  the  latter  case 
'  would   be  the  saving   to  the  population  at 
large !      The    constant  temptation  which  is 
thrown  in  every  street  in  the  thirsty  man's 
way  would  be  vastly  diminished,  and  the 
,  amount  he  would  spend  in  drink  proportion- 
]  ately  lessened. 

Now,  let  us  assume  that  one-half  the  pub- 
lic-houses in  London  were  closed,  and  that 
;  the  ultimate  benefit  arising  therefrom  to  the 
working  classes  was  only  equal  to  the  rent, 
taxes,  gas,  and  servants  belonging  to  them, 
I  without  taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of 
,  the  wine,  beer,  and  spirits  consumed  there. 
I  Let    us    take    the    average    cost    for    rent 


taxes,  gas,  &c.,  <^  each  at  £100,  though  in 
reality  it  would  considerably  exceed  that,  but 
by  naming  a  moderate  sum  our  case  will  be 
the  stronger.  On  the  5,000  public-houses  and 
beer-shops  closed  a  gain  would  arise  to  the 
community  of;£i,ooo,ooo  a  year, — consider- 
ably in  excess  of  tlie  whole  maintenance  of 
the  pcxjT  in  the  metropolis  under  the  Poor 
Law,  together  with  the  district  asylums, 
leaving  a  surplus  beyond  it  possibly  equal  to 
the  whole  education  of  the  metropolis  under 
the  Metropolitan  School  Board. 

We  are  not  of  those  who  think  that  abusing 
the  publicans  is  doing  a  benefit  to  society ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  belie\'e  there  is  not  a  more 
respectable  class  of  tradesmen  in  London, 
and  we  should  regret  did  they  sustain  any 
loss.  At  the  same  time  not  one-tenth  part 
of  the  capital  employed  in  the  public-house 
is  the  property  of  the  landlord  himself.  And 
why  die  ground  landlord,  the  mortgagee, 
brewer,  distiller,  and  others  connected  directly 
or  indirectly  with  the  public-house  trade, 
should  be  more  protected  in  their  specula- 
tions than  the  cotton-mill  owner,  the  silk 
manufacturer,  or  wholesale  grocer,  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  imagine.  Yet  nothing  is  more 
common  thaa  to  find  the  protection  of  what 
is  called  the  brewing  interest  earnestly  main- 
tained by  many  of  our  leading  members  of 
Parliament.  In  fact,  we  have  several  times 
been  led  to  suspect  that  the  diminution  of 
the  liquor  traffic,  notwithstanding  all  they 
may  say  to  the  contrary,  is  not  really  earnestly 
desired  by  the  Government. 

In  conclusion,  we  submit  that  we  have 
shown  that  one  of  the  best  and  most  prac- 
tical ways  of  reducing  our  national  sin  of 
drunkenness  (especially  among  the  working 
classes)  is  the  establishment  of  handsome 
well-conducted  workmen's  clubs.  But  to 
accomplish  this  the  aid  of  the  real  common- 
sense  temperance  reformer  must  be  called 
into  action,  to  agitate  the  question.  From 
the  Government  and  those  interested  in  the 
present  system,  and  in  the  enormous  revenue 
derived  from  it,  little  efficient  aid  can  be 
expected. 

WILLI  AM   GILBERT. 


GOOD  WORDS. 

SPIRITUAL  SONGS. 

(from    the    GERMAN    OF    NOVALIS.) 

■p  ASTWARD  far,  lo,  dawns  the  mountain  I 

Gray  old  times  are  growing  young, 
From  the  flashing  colour-fountain 
I  will  quaff  it  deep  and  long. 
Sacred  boon  to  old  desire's  rogation  ! 
Sweet  love  in  divyie  transfiguration  ! 

Comes  at  last,  our  poor  earth's  native. 

All-heaven's  one  child,  simple,  kind  I 

Blows  again,  in  song  creative. 

Round  the  earth  a  living  wind ; 

Scattered  sparks  long  driven  of  joyless  weather, 

Blows  to  new  and  quenchless  flames  together  1 

All  about,  from  graves  abounding, 

Forth  springs  new-bom  life  and  blood. 

Endless  peace  for  us  firm  founding. 

Plunges  he  into  life's  flood ; 

In  the  midst,  witli  full  hands,  gaze  caressing, 

Waits  but  for  the  prayer  to  give  the  blessing. 

T.et  his  mild  looks  of  invading 

Deep  into  thy  spirit  go ; 

By  his  blessedness  unfading. 

Thou  thyself  possessed  shalt  know ; 

Heart  and  soul  and  sense,  in  solemn  pleasure. 

Join  and  break  into  a  new-bora  measure. 

Grasp  his  hands  with  boldness  yearning ; 
Stamp  his  face  thy  heart  upon ; 
Turning  towards  him,  ever  turning. 
Thou,, the  flower,  must  face  the  sun. 
Who  to  whom  his  heart's  last  fold  unfoldeth, 
True  as  wife's  his  heart  for  ever  holdeth. ' 

Ours  it  is — with  us  abiding  1 , 
Godhead — word  at  which  we  quaked— 
South  and  north  in  dark  earth  hiding, 
Heavenly  germs  hath  sudden  waked  ! 
Let  us  then  in  God's  full  garden  labour, 
And  to  every  bud  and  bloom  be  neighbour  t 

GEORGE   MAC  DONALD. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 
,..      . „     SUPPOSE 

it  had  better 
be  so,"  Marie 
Bromar  had 
11  said  to    her 

J  lover,    when 

I  in   set  form 

I  he  made  his 

'l  proposition. 

;|  ;  S'he       had 

'j  -  thought  very 

I  J  much,  about 

||  .  it,  and   had 

'I  come  exactly 

!'  to  that  state 

.  of  mind.  She 

I  did  suppose 

'  that    it    had 

j  better  be  so. 

!  She      knew 

I  that  she  did 

not    love     the    man.     She   knew  also   that 
'   she  loved  another  man.      She  did  not  even 
I   think  that    she  should  ever  leam  to  love 
Adrian  Urmand.     She  had  neither  ambition 
in    the   matter,    nor    even,  any    feeling    of 
,   prudence    as    regarded    herself.      She   was 
i   enticed  by  no  desire  of  position,  or  love  of 
money.     In  respect  to  all  her  own  feelings 
about  herself  she  would  sooner  have  remained 
at  the  Lion  d'Or,  and  have  waited  upon  the 
guests  day  after  day,  and  month  after  month. 
But  yet  she  had  supposed  "  that  it  had  better 
be  so."     Her  uncle  wished  it, — wished  it  so 
strongly  that  she  believed  it  would  be  impos- 
sible that  she  could  remain  an  inmate  in  his 
house,  unless  she  acceded  to  his  wishes.   Her 
aunt  manifestly  thought  that  it  was  her  duty 
to  accept  the  man,  and  could  not  understand 
how  so  manifest  a  duty,  going  hand  in  hand 
as  it  did  with  so  great  an  advantage,  should 
be  made  a  matter  of  doubt.     She  had  not 
(me  about  her  to  counsel  her  to  hold  by  her 
own  feelings.      It  was  the  practice  of  the 
world  around  her  that  girls  in  such  matters 
!    shguld  do  as  they  were  bidden.     And  then, 
I    stronger  than  all,  there  was  the  indifference 
I    to  her  of  the  man  she  loved  ! 
,       Marie   Brotnar  was  a  fine,  high-spirited, 
I    animated  girl;  but  it  must  not  be  thought 
;    that  she  was  a  highly  educated  lady,  or  that 
j    lime  had  been  given  to  her  amidst  all  her 
occupations,  in  which  she  could  allow  her 
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mind  to  dwell  much  on  feelings  of  ri 
Her  life  had  ever  been  practical,  busy,  and 
full  of  action.  As  is  ever  the  case  with  those 
who  have  to  do  chiefly  with  things  material, 
she  was  thinldng  more  frequently  of  the  outer 
wants  of  those  around  her,  than  of  the  inner 
workings  of  her  own  heart  and  personal  in- 
telligence. Would  the  bread  rise  well? 
Would  that  bargain  she  had  made  for  poultry 
suffice  for  the  house  ?  Was  that  lot  of  wine 
which  she  had  persuaded  her  uncle  to  buy  of 
a  creditable  quality?  Were  her  efforts  for 
increasing  her  uncle's  profits  compatible  with 
satisfaction  on  the  part  of  her  uncle's  guests? 
Such  were  the  questions  wjiich  from  day  to 
day  occupied  her  attention  and  filled  her  with 
interest.  And  therefore  her  own  identity  was 
not  strong  to  her,  as  it  is  strong  to  those 
whose  business  permits  them  to  look  fre- 
quently into  themselves,  or  whose  occupations 
are  of  a  nature  to  produce  such  introspection. 
If  her  head  ached,  or  had  she  lamed  her 
hand  by  any  accident,  she  would  think  more 
of  the  injury  to  the  household  arising  fi-om 
her  incapacity  than  of  her  own  pain.  It  is 
so,  reader,  with  your  gardener,  your  groom, 
or  your  cook,  if  you  will  think  of  it  Till 
you  tell  them  by  your  pity  that  they  are  the 
sufferers,  they  will  think  that  it  is  you  who 
aVe  most  affected  by  their  ailments.  And 
the  man  who  loses  his  daily  wage  because  he 
is  ill,  complains  of  his  loss  and  not  of  his 
ailment.  His  own  identity  is  half  hidden 
from  him  by  the  practical  wants  of  his  life. 

Had  Marie  been  disappointed  in  her  love 
without  the  appearance  of  any  rival  suitor, 
no  one  would  have  ever  heard  of  her  love. 
Had  George  Voss  married  she  would  have 
gone  on  with  her  work  without  a  sign  of  out- 
ward sorrow ;  or  had  he  died,  she  would 
have  wept  for  him  with  no  peculiar  tears. 
She  did  not  expect  much  from  the  world 
around  her,  beyond  this,  that  the  guests 
should  not  complain  about  their  suppers  as 
long  as  the  suppers  provided  were  reasonably 
good.  Had  no  great  undertaking  been  pre- 
sented to  her,  the  performance  of  no  heavy 
task  demanded  from  her,  she  would  have 
gone  on  with  her  work  without  showing  even 
by  the  altered  colour  of  her  cheek  that  she  was 
a  sufferer.  But  this  other  man  had  come, — 
this  Adrian  Urmand ;  and  a  great  under- 
taking was  presented  to  her,  and  the  per- 
formance of  a  heavy  task  was  demanded  from 
her.     Then  it  was  necessary  that  there  should 
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1ie  identity  of  self  and  introspection.  She 
had  to  ask  herself  whether  the  task  was 
practicabie,  whether  its  perfcamance  was 
within  the  scope  of  her  powers.  She  told  her- 
self at  first  that  it  was  not  to  be  done  ;  that  it 
was  one  which  she  would  not  even  attempt 
Then  as  she  looked  at  it  more  frequently,  as 
she  came  to  understand  how  great  was  the 
urgency  of  her  uncle ;  as  she  came  to  find,  in 
pmorming  that  task  of  introspection,  how 
unimportant  a  person  she  was  herself,  she 
began  to  think  that  the  attempt  might  be 
made.  "  I  suppose  it  had  better  be  so,"  she 
liad  said.  What  was  she  that  she  should 
stand  in  the  way  of  so  many  wishes  ?  As 
she  had  worked  for  her  bread  in  her  uncle's 
house  at  Granpere,  so  would  she  work  for 
her  bread  in  her  husband's  house  at  Basle. 
No  doubt  there  were  other  things  to  be 
joined  to  her  work, — things  the  thought  of 
which  dismayed  her.  She  had  fought  against 
them  for  awhile;  but,  after  all,  what  was  she, 
that  she  should  trouble  the  world  by  fighting  ? 
When  she  got  to  Basle  she  would  endeavonr 
to  see  that  the  bread  should  rise  there,  and 
the  wine  be  sufficient,  and  the  supper  such  as 
her  husband  might  wish  it  to  be. 

Was  it  not  the  manifest  duty  of  every  girl 
to  act  after  this  feshion  ?  Were  not  all  mar- 
riages so  arranged  in  the  world  amund  her? 
Among  the  Protestants  of  Alsace,  as  she 
knew,  there  was  some  greater  latitude  of 
choice  than  was  ever  allowed  by  the  stricter 
discipline  of  Roman  Catholic  education. 
But  then  she  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  as  was 
her  aunt;  and  she  was  too  proud  and  too 
grateful  to  claun  any  peculiar  exemption  from 
the  Protestantism  of  her  uncle.  She  had  re- 
solved during  those  early  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing that  "  it  had  better  be  so,"  She  thought 
that  she  could  go  through  with  it  all,  if  only 
diey  would  not  tease  her,  and  ask  her  to  wear 
her  Sunday  frock,  and  force  her  \o  sit  down 
with  them  at  table.  Let  them  settle  the  day, 
—with  a  word  or  two  thrown  in  by  herself  to 
increase  the  distance,  ■ — ■  and  she  would  be 
absolutely  submissive,  on  condition  that 
nothing  should  be  required  of  her  till  the 
day  should  come.  There  would  be  a  bad 
week  or  two  then  while  she  was  being  carried 
off  to  her  new  home ;  but  she  had  looked 
forward  and  had  told  herself  that  she  would 
fill  her  mind  with  the  care  of  one  man's 
house,  as  she  had  hitherto  filled  it  with  the 
care  of  the  house  of  another  man. 

"  So  it  is  all  right,"  said  her  aunt,  rushing 
up  to  her  with  warm  congratulations,  ready 
;o  Batter  her,  prone  to  admire  her.  It  would 
be  something  to   have  a  niece  married  to 


Adrian  Urroand,  the  successful  young  mer- 
chant of  Basle.  Marie  Bromar  was  aheady 
in  her  aunt's  eyes  something  different  from  her 
former  self. 

"  I  hope  so,  aunt," 

"  Hope  so ;  but  it  is  so,  you  have  accepted 
him  ?  " 

"  I  hope  it  is  right,- 1  mean." 

"Of  course  it  is  right,"  said  Madame  Voss. 
"  How  can  it  be  wrong  for  a  girl  to  accept 
the  man  whom  all  her  friends  wish  her  to 
marry  ?  It  must  be  rig^t.  And  your  uncle 
will  be  so  happy." 

"  Dear  uncle  i " 

"  Yes,  indeed.  He  has  boen  so  good ; 
and  it  has  made  *ne  wretcfaed  to  see  that  be 
has  been  disturbed.  Hefaas  been  as  anicious 
that  you  should  be  settled  well,  as  though 
you  had  been  his  own.  And  this  wiU  be  to 
be  settled  welL  I  am  told  thM  M.  Uimand's 
house  is  one  of  those  whidi  look  d«wn  upon 
the  river  from  near  the  church ;  the  very  best 
position  in  all  the  town.  And  it  is  AiU  of 
everything,  they  say.  His  lather  sjiared 
nothing  for  furniture  when  he  was  married. 
And  they  say  that  his  mother's  linea  was 
quite  a  sight  to  be  seen.  And  then,  Marie, 
everybody  acknowledges  that  he  is  such  a 
nice-looking  young  man  t " 

But  it  was  not  a  part  of.Marie's  programme 
to  be  waked  up  to  enthusiasm, — at  any  rate 
by  her  aunt.  She  said  little  or  notliing,  and 
would  not  even  condescend  to  consider  that 
interesting  question  of  the  day  of  the  wed- 
ding. "  There  is  quite  time  enough  for  all 
diat,  Aunt  Josey,"  die  said,  as  she  got  up  to 
go  about  her  work.  Aunt  Josey  was  almost 
inclined  to  resent  such  usage,  and  would  h:ive 
done  so,  had  not  her  respect  for  her  niece 
been  so  great. 

Michel  did  not  return  till  near  seven,  anil 
walking  straight  through  his  wife's  rooin  to 
Marie's  seat  of  office  came  upon  his  niece 
before  he  had  seen  any  one  else.  There  was 
an  angry  look  about  his  brow,  for  he  had 
been  trying  to  teach  himself  that  he  was  ill- 
used  by  his  niece  in  spite  rf  that  haH-fonned 
resolution  to  release  her  from  persecution  if 
she  were  still  firm  in  her  opposition  to  the 
marriage.  "Well,"  he  said  as  soon  as  he 
saw  her.  "  Well,— how  is  it  to  be?"  She  got 
off  her  stool,  and  coming  close  to  him  put 
up  her  face  to  be  kissed.  He  tmderstood  it 
all  in  a  moment,  and  the  whole  tone  and 
colour  of  his  countenance  was  altered.  There 
was  no  man  whose  &ce  would  become  more 
radiant  witii  satisfaction  than  that  of  Michel 
Voss, — when  he  was'  satisfied.  Please  htm, 
— and  immediately  there  would  be  an  eftbrt 
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on  his  part  to  please  evet^body  around  him. 
"  My  daillDg,  ray  own  one,"  he  said,  "  it  is 
di  ngfat"  She  kiased  him  again  and  pressed 
his  arm,  but  said  not  a  word.  "  I  atn  so 
glad,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  I  am  so  glad  I  "  And 
be  koocked  off  his  cap  with  his  hand,  not 
IcDowing  what  he  was  doing.  "We  i^iaU 
hare  but  a  poor  house  widiout  you,  Marie ; 
—a  very  poor  house.  But  it  is  as  it  ought  to 
be.  I  have  felt  for  the  last  year  or  two,  as 
you  have  sprung  up  to  be  such  a  woman 
among  us,  my  dear,  that  there  was  only  one 
place  fit  for  such  a  one.  It  is  pioper  that 
>'oii  should  be  mistress  wherever  yda  arc.  It 
has  wounded  me, — I  don't  mind  saying  it 
now, — it  has  wounded  me  to  see  you  waiting 
on  the  sort  of  people  that  come  hW." 

"  I  have  only  been  too  hapi^,  uftde,  in 
doing  it" 

"  That's  all  very  welt ;  thaf  s  all  veiy  well, 
my  dear.  Bat  I  am  oMei  than  you,  and 
I  dme  goes  qui<±  with  me.  I  Mil  you  it  node 
me  unhappy.  I  thouf^t  I  WB»i't  doing  my 
duty  by  you.  I  was  beginning  to  kiu>w  that 
you  ought  to  have  a  house  and  servants  of 
your  own.  People  say  that  it  is  a  great 
match  for  you ;  but  I  tell  them  that  it  is  a 
great  matd)  for  him.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
youVe  been  my  own  in  a  way,  but  I  don't 
^ee  any  girl  like  you  round  the  country." 

"  You  shouldn't  say  audi  things  to  flatter 
me,  Uncle  Michel." 

"  I  choose  to  say  what  I  please,  and  think 
what  I  please,  about  my  own  girl,"  he  said, 
with  his  arm  close  wound  round  her.  "  I 
say  it's  a  great  match  for  Adrian  Umund,  and 
I  am  quhe  sure  that  he  will  not  contradict 
ii'.e.  He  has  had  sense  enough  to  knowwhat 
:>ert  of  a  young  woman  will  make  the  best 
K  ife  for  him,  and  I  respect  him  for  it.  I  shall 
.ilways  respect  Adrian  Urmand  because  he 
Ills  known  better  than  to  take  up  with  one 
fit  your  town-bred  girls,  who  never  learn  any- 
ll)ing  except  how  to  Haunt  ^mut  with  as 
mudh  finery  on  their  backs  ^  they  can  get 
their  people  to  give  them.  He  might  have 
bad  me  pick  of  them  at  Basle,— ot  at  Sttas- 
l>ourg  ei^er,  for  the  matter  of  that ;  but  he 
has  thought  my  gid  better  than  them  all ; 
and  I  love  him  for  it — so  I  do.  It  was  to  be 
t-zpected  that  a  young  fellow  with  means  to 
please  iumsetf  should  choose  to  have  a  good- 
looking  wife  to  sit  at  his  table  with  him. 
Whotl  blaate  him  (or  that?  And  he  has 
found  the  prettiest  in  ail  the  country  rcmnd. 
Hut  he  has  wanted  something  more  than  good 
looks, — and  he  has  got  a  great  deal  more. 
Yes;  I  say  it,  I,  Michd^Voss,  though  I  am 
your  nnde ; — that  he  has  got  the  -pcidc  of  the 


whole  country  rouiKl.  My  darling,  my  own 
one,  my  chiJd  I" 

All  this  was  said  with  many  interjections, 
and  with  sundry  pauses  in  the  speech,  during 
which  Michel  caressed  his  niece,  and  press^ 
her  to  his  breast,  and  signified  his  joy  by  all 
the  outward  modes  of  expression  whidi  a 
man  so  demonstrative  knows  how  to  use. 
This  was  a  moment  of  great  triumph  to  him, 
because  he  had  begun  to  de^iair  of  success 
in  tiiis  niatt«r  of  the  marriage,  and  had  told 
hiBtself  on  this  very  morning  that  the  affair 
was  almost  hopeless.  While  he  bad  been  up 
in  the  wood  be  had  asked  himself  how  he 
would  treat  Maiie  in  consequence  of  her  dis- 
obedience to  him ;  and  be  had  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  within  his  own  breast  a 
state  of  mind  that  was  not  perhaps  very 
reasonable,  but  which  was  coofionant  with  his 
character.  He  would  let  her  know  that  he 
was  angry  with  her, — very  angiy  with  ber ; 
that  she  bad  half  broken  his  heart  by  her 
obstioacy;  but  after  ttut  she  should  be  to 
faim  his  own  Marie  again.  He  would  not 
throw  her  off,  because  she  disobeyed  him. 
He  could  not  throw  her  off,  because  he  loved 
ber,  and  knew  of  no  way  by  which  be  could 
get  rid  of  his  love.  But  he  would  be  veiy 
angry,  and  she-  should  know  of  his  anger. 
He  had  come  home  wearing  a  black  cloud  on 
his  brow,  aitd  intending  to  be  black.  But 
all  that  was  changed  in  a  moment,  and  bis 
only  thought  now  was  how  to  give  pleasure 
to  diis  dear  one.  It  is  sontething  to  have  a 
niece  wbo  brings  such  credit  on  die  family ! 

Marie  as  she  listened  to  bis  praise  and  his 
ecstasies,  knowing  by  a  sure  instinct  every  turn 
of  his  thoughts,  tried  to  take  joy  to  herself  in 
that  she  had  given  joy  to  him.  Though  he 
was  her  unde,  and  had  in  £ict  been  her 
Er,  he  was  actual^  the  one  real  friend 
whom  she  bad  made  for  heraelf  in  her  life. 
There  bad  been  a  month  or  two  of  •omething 
more  th»n  {riendsbip  with  George  Voss ;  but 
she  was  too  wise  to  look  much  at  that  now. 
Michel  Voss  was  the  one  being  in  the  world 
whom  she  knew  best,  of  whom  she  thought 
most,  whose  thoughts  and  wishes  she  had 
most  ckMely  studied,  whose  interests  were 
ever  present  to  her  mind.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  said  of  every  human  heart  in  a  sound  con- 
dition that  it  must  be  specially  tiue  to  some 
(Mfaer  one  human  heart ;  but  it  may  certainly 
be  90  said  of  every  (enaie  heart.  The  object 
may  be  changed  from  time  to  time, — may  be 
changed  veiysuddenly,  as  when  a  girl's  devo- 
tion is  transferred  Wtth  the  consent  of  all  her 
friends  from  her  mother  to  her  lover ;  or  very 
dowiy  as  when  a  mother's  is  transferred  £rom  | 
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her  husband  to  some  favourite  child;  but, 
unless  self-worship  be  pred'ominant,  there  is 
always  one  friend  to  whom  the  woman's 
breast  is  trae, — tor  whom  it  is  the  woman's 
joy  to  offer  herself  in  sacrifice.  Now  with 
Marie  Bromar  that  one  being  had  been  her 
uncle.  She  prospered,  if  he  prospered.  His 
comfort  was  her  comfort.  Even  when  his 
palate  was  pleased,  there  was  some  gratifica- 
tion akin  to  animal  enjojraient  on  her  part. 
It  was  ease  to  her,  that  he  should  be  at 
his  ease  in  his  arm-chair.  It  was  mirth  to  her 
that  he  should  laugh.  When  he  was  con- 
tented she  was  satisfied.  When  he  was  ruffled 
she  was  never  smooth.  Her  sympathy  with 
him  was  perfect ;  and  now  that  he  was  radiant 
with  triumph,  though  his  triumph  came  from 
his  victory  over  herself,  she  could  not  deny 
him  the  pleasure  of  triumphing  with  him. 

"  Dear  uncle,"  she  said,  still  caressing  him, 
,"  I  am  so  glad  that  you  are  pleased." 

"  Of  course  it  will  be  a  poor  house  without 
you,  Marie,  As  for  me,  it  will  be  just  as 
though  I  had  lost  my  right  leg  and  my  right 
arm.  But  what !  A  man  is  not  always  to 
be  thinking  of  himself.  To  see  you  treated 
by  all  the  world  as  you  ought  to  be  treated, 
— as  I  should  choose  that  my  own  daughter 
should  be  treated, — that  is  what  I  have 
desired.  Sometimes  when  I've  thought  of  it 
all  when  I've  been  alone,  I  have  been  mad 
with  myself  for  letting  it  go  on  as  it  has 
done." 

"  It  has  gone  on  very  nicely,  I  think, 
uncle  Michel."  She  knew  how  worse  than 
useless  it  would  be  now  to  try  and  make  him 
underetand  that  it  would  'be  better  for  them 
both  that  she  should  remain  with  him.  She 
knew,  to  the  moving  of  a  feather,  what  she 
could  do  with  him  and  what  she  could  not. 
Her  immediate  wish  was  to  enable  him  to 
draw  all  possible  pleasure  from  his  triumph  of 
the  day,and  therefore  she  would  say  no  word 
to  signify  that  his  glory  was  founded  on  her 
sacrifice. 

Then  again  came  up  the  question  of  her 
.position  at  supper,  but  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  the  arrangement  made  between  them. 
The  one  gala  evening  of  grand  dresses — the 
evening  which  had  been  intended  to  be  a 
gala,  but  which  had  turned  out  to  be  almost 
funereal — was  over.  Even  Michel  Voss 
himself  did  not  think  it  necessary  that  Marie 
should  come  in  to  supper  with  her  silk  dress 
two  nights  running;  and  he  himself  had 
found  that  that  changing  of  his  coat  had  im- 
paired his  comfort;  He  could  eat  his  dinner 
and  his  supper  in  his  best  clothes  on  Sunday, 
and  not  feel  the   inconvenience ;    but    on 


'  other  occasions  those  unaccustomed  gar- 
j  ments  were  as  heavy  to  him  as  a.  suit  of 
i  armour.  There  was,  therefore,  nothing  more 
said  about  clothes.  Marie  was  to  dispense 
j  her  soup  as  usual, — expressing  a  confident 
I  assurance  that  if  Peter  were  as  yet  to  attempt 
:  this  special  branch  of  duty  the  whole  supper 
I  would  collapse, — and  then  she  was  to  take 
;  her  place  at  the  table,  next  to  her  uncle. 
j  Everybody  in  the  house,  everybody  in  Gran- 
!  pere,  knew  that  the  marriage  had  been 
arranged,  and  the  old  lady  who  had  been  so 
dreadfiilly  snubbed  by  Marie,  had  forgiven 
the  oSence,  acknowledging  that  Marie's  po- 
sition on  that  evening  had  been  one  of  dif- 
ficulty. 

But  these  arrangements  had  reference  only 
to  two  days.  After  two  days,  Adrian  was  to 
retum  to  Basle,  and  to  be  seen  no  more  at 
Granpere  till  he  came  to  claim  his  bride. 
In  regard  to  the  choice  of  the  day,  Michel 
declared  roundly  that  no  constraint  should  be 
put  upon  Marie.  She  showed  him  her  full 
privileges,  and  no  one  should  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  her.  On  this  point  Marie  had 
brought  herself  to  be  almost  indifferent,  A 
long  engagement  was  a  state  of  things  whicli 
would  have  been  quite  incompatible  with 
such  a  betrothal.  Anydelay  that  could  have 
been  effected  would  have  been  a  delay,  not 
of  months,  but  of  days,^ — or  at  most  of  a 
week  or  two.  She  h:^  made  up  her  mind 
that  she  would  not  be  afraid  of  her  wedding. 
She  would  teach  herself  to  have  no  dread 
either  of  the  man  or  of  the  thing.  He  was 
not  a  bad  man,  and  marriage  in  itself  «-as 
honourable.  She  formed  ideas  also  of  some 
future  true  friendship  for  her  husband.  She 
would  endeavour  to  have  a  true  solicitude  for 
his  interests,  and  would  take  care,  at  any 
rate,  that  nothing  was  squandered  that  came 
into  her  hands.  Of  what  avail  would  it  be 
to  her  that  she  should  postpone  for  a  few 
days  the  beginning  of  a  friendship  that  was 
to  last  all  her  life?  Such  postponement 
could  only  be  induced  by  a  dread  of  the 
man,  and  she  was  firmly  determined  that  she 
would  not  dread  him.  When  they  asked 
her,  therefore,  she  smiled  and  said  ver>- 
little.     What  did  her  aunt  think  7 

Her  aunt  thought  that  the  marriage  should 
besettledfortheearhestpossibleday,^ — though 
she  never  quite  expressed  her  thoughts.  Ma- 
dame Voss,  though  she  did  not  generally  ob- 
tain much  credit  for  clear  seeing,  had  a  clearei 
insight  to  the  state  of  her  niece's  mind  than 
had  her  husband.  She  sdU  believed  thai 
ie's  heart  was  not  with  Adrian  Urmand. 
But,  attributing  perhaps  no  very  great   im- 
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pottance  to  a  young  girl's  heart,  and  fancy- 
ing that  she  knew  that  in  this  instance  the 
young  girl's  heart  could  not  have  its  own  way, 
she  was  quite  in  favour  of  the  Urmand 
maniage.  And  if  they  were  to  be  married 
the  sooner  the  better.  Of  that  she  bad  no 
ioabt.  "  Ifs  best  to  have  it  over  always  as 
soon  as  possible,"  she  said  to  her  hj^sband 
in  private,  nodding  her  head,  and  looking 
much  wiser  than  usual. 

I  won't  have  Marie  hurried,''  said  Mi- 
cheL 

Wc  had  better  say  some  day  next  month, 
my  dear,"  said  Madame  Voss,  again  nodding 
her  head.  Michel,  struck  by  the  peculiarity 
s  voice,  looked  into  her  fece;  and  saw 
the  unaccustomed  wisdom-  He  made  no 
answer,  but  after  a  while  nodded  his  head 
also,  and  went  out  of  the  room  a  man  con- 
vinced. There  were  matters  between  women, 
he  thought,  which  men  can  never  quite  un- 
derstand. It  would  be  very  bad  if  there 
should  be  any  slip  here  between  the  cup  and 
the  lip ;  and,  no  doubt,  his  wife  was  right. 

It  was  Madame  Voss  at  last  who  settled 
the  day, — the  15th  of  October,  just  four 
weeks  from  the  present  time.  This  she  did 
in  concert  with  Adrian  Urmand,  who,  how- 
ever, was  very  docile  in  her  hands.  Urmand, 
after  he  hbd  been  accepted,  soon  managed 
to  bring  himself  back  to  that  state  of  mind 
in  which  he  had  before  regarded  the  posses- 
sion of  Marie  Bromar  as  very  desirable.  For 
some  four-aiid-twenty  hours,  duriitg  which  he 
had  thought  himself  to  be  lU-used,  and  had 
meditated  a  retreat  from  Granpere,  he  had 
contrived  to  teach  himself  that  he  might  pos- 
sibly live  without  her ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
was  accepted,  and  when  the  congratulations 
of  the  men  and  women  of  Granpere  were 
showered  down  upon  him  in  quick  succes- 
sion,— so  that  the  fact  that  the  thing  was  to 
be  became  assured  to  him, — he  soon  came  to 
fancy  again  that  he  was  a  man  as  successful  in 
love  as  he  was  in  the  world's  good,  and  that 
this  acquisition  of  Marie's  hand  was  a  treasure 
in  which  he  could  take  delight.  He  un- 
doubtedly would  be  ready  by  the  day  named, 
and  would  go  home  and  prepare  every- 
thing for  Marie's  arrival. 

They  were  very  little  together  as  lovers 
during  those  two  days,  but  it  was  necessary 
that  there  should  be  an  especial  parting. 
"She  is  up-stairs  in  the  little  sitting-room," 
Aunt  Joscy  said;  and  up-stairs  to  the  litde 
sitting-room  Adrian  Urmand  went. 

"  I  am  come  to  say  good-bye,"  said  Ur- 
mand. 

"Good-bye,  Adrian,"  said  Marie,  putting 


both  her  hands  in  his,  and  offering  her  cheek 
to  be  kissed. 

"  I  shall  come  back  widi  such  joy  for  the 
15th,"  said  he. 

She  smiled,  and  kissed  his  cheek,  and  still 
held  his  hand.     "  Adrian,"  she  said- 

"  My  love?" 

"As  I  believe  in  the  dear  Jesus,  I  will  do 
my  best  to  be  a  good  wife  to  you."  Then  he 
took  her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her  close, 
and  went  out  of  tJie  roam  with  tears  stream- 
ing down  his  cheeks.  He  knew  now  that  he 
was  in  truth  a  happy  man,  and  that  God  had 
been  good  to  him  in  this  matter  of  his  future 
wife. 

CHAPTER   X. 

"  So  your  cousin  Marie  is  to  be  manied  to 
Adrian  Urmand,  the  young  linen  mercliant  at 
Basle,"  said  Madame  Faragon  one  morning 
to  George  Voss.  In  this  manner  were  the 
first  assured  tidinp  of  the  coming  marriage 
conveyed  to  die  rival  lover.  This  occurred  a 
day  or  two  after  the  betrotlial,  when  Adrian 
was  back  at  Basle.  No  one  at  Granpere  had 
thought  of  writing  an  express  letter  to  George 
on  the  subject.  George's  father  might  have 
done  so,  had  the  writing  of  letters  been  a 
customary  thing  with  him;  but  his  corre- 
spondence was  not  numerous,  and  sucli  let- 
ters as  he  -did  write  were  short,  and  always 
confined  to  matters  concerning  his  trade. 
Madame  Voss  had,  however,  sent  a  special  mes- 
sage to  Madame  Faragon,  as  soon  as  Adrian 
had  gone,  thinking  that  it  would  be  well  that 
in  this  way  George  should  !eam  the  truth. 

It  had  been  fully  arranged  by  this  time 
that  George  Voss  was  to  be  the  landlord  of 
the  hotel  at  Colmar  on  and  from  the  first  day 
of  the  following  year,  Madame  Faragon'  was 
to  be  allowed  to  sit  in  the  little  room  down- 
stairs, to  scold  the  servants,  and  to  make  the 
strangers  from  a  distance  believe  that  her 
authority  was  unimpaired.  She  was  also  to 
receive  a  moderate  annual  pension  in  money 
in  addition  to  her  board  and  lodging.  For 
these  considerations,  and  on  condition  that 
George  Voss  sliould  expend  a  certain  sum  of 
money  in  renewing  the  faded  glories  of  the 
house,  he  was  to  be  the  landlord  in  full  en- 
joyment of  all  real  power  on  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary following.  Madame  Faragon,  when  she 
liari  expressed  her  agreement  to  the  arrange- 
ment, which  was  indeed  almost  in  all  re- 
spects one  of  her  own  creation,  wept  and 
wheezed  ^^nd  groaned  bitterly.  She  declared 
that  she  would  soon  be  dead,  and  so  trouble 
him  no  more.  Nevertheless,  she  especially 
stipulated  that  she  should  have  a  new  arm- 
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chair  for  her  own  use,  and  that  the  feather 
bed  in  her  own  chamber  should  be  renewed. 

"  So  your  cousin  Marie  is  to  be  mflrried  to 
Adrian  Urmand,  the  young  hnen  merchanl 
at  Basle,"  said  Madame  Faragon. 

"Who  says  so?"  demanded  George.  He 
asked  his  question  in  a  quiet  voice;  but, 
though  the  news  had  reached  him  thus  sud- 
denly, he  had  sufficient  control  oVer  hJmsetf 
to  prevent  any  plain  exptessioD  of  his  feelings. 
Thething  which  had  been  told  hira  had  gone 
into  his  heart  like  a  knife ;  but  he  did  not 
intend  thai  Madame  Faragon  should  know 
that  he  had  been  wounded, 

"  It  is  quite  true.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
it  Stodel's  man  with  the  toulage  brought  me 
word  direct  from  your  step-mother."  George 
immediately  began  to  inquire  within  himself 
why  Stodel's  man  with  the  roulage  had  not 
brought  some  woid  direct  to  him,  and  an- 
swered the  question  to  himself  not  attogedier 
incorrectly.  "  Oh,  yes,"  continued  Madame 
Faragon,  "it  is  quite  true — on  the  istli  of 
October.  I  suppose  you  will  be  going  over 
to  the  wedding."  This  she  said  in  her  usual, 
whining  tone  of  small  con^laint,  signifying 
thereby  how  great  wouhl  be  the  grievance  to 
herself  to  be  left  alone  at  that  special  time. 

"  1   shall  not  go   to  the  wedding,"  said 
George.    "They  can  be  married,  if  Siey 
to  be  married,  without  me." 

"They  are  to  be  married  j  you  may  be 
quite  sure  of  that."  Madame  Faragon's 
grievance  now  consisted  in  the  amount  of 
doubt  which  was  being  thrown  on  the  tidmgs 
which  had  been  sent  direct  to  her.  "Of 
course  you  will  choose  to  have  a  donbt,  be- 
cause it  is  I  who  tell  yon." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it  at  all,  I  think  it  is 
very  likely.  I  was  well  aware  before  that  my 
fiither  wished  it." 

"  Of  course  he  would  wiA  it,  Geoi|p. 
How  should  he  not  wirfi  it?  Marie  Bromar 
never  had  a  franc  of  her  own  in  her  life,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  he,  widi  a  femily 
of  young  children  at  his  heels,  is  to  give  her 
a  dot" 

"He  will  give  her  something.  He  will 
treat  her  as  though  she  were  a  daughter." 

"Then  I  think  he  ought  not.  But  yoiir 
fether  was  always  a  romanric,  headstrong  man. 
At  any  rate,  there  she  is, — bar-maid,  as  we 
may  say,  in  the  hotel, — much  the  same  as  our 
Floschcn  here ;  and,  of  course,  stteh  a  mar- 
riage as  this  is  a  great  thing;  a  very  great 
thing,  indeed.  How  should  they  not  wish 
it?" 

)h,  if  she  likes  him !" 

;,  she  will  Hfce  hin. 


Wh;^  should  she  not  like  him  ?  Vomtg,  and 
good-looking,  with  a  fine  business,  doesnt  om 
a  sou,  I'll  be  bound,  and  with  a  bousdiil  of  fiu^ 
niture.  Of  course,  she'll  like  him.  I  dont 
suppose  there  is  so-much  difficulty  about  that" 

"  I  dare  say  not,"  said  George.  "  I  bdiete 
that  women's  likings  go  after  diat  fashion,  for 
the  most  ptut." 

MadanM  Fan^on,  not  understanding  this 
general  sarcasm  against  her  sex,  contimed  the 
expression  of  her  opinion  about  the  comin;> 
marriage.  "  I  don't  suppose  anybody  wiU 
think  of  blaming  Marie  Brotoar  for  accepting 
the  match  when  it  was  iwoposed  to  her.  (X 
course,  she  would  do  as  she  was  bidden,  and 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  Wj  tiuu  the  n 
WHS  above  her." 

"  He  is  not  above  her,"  said  George  in  a 
hoarse  voice. 

"  Marie  Brooaar  is  nothing  to  jrau,  Geoige ; 
nothing  in  bkwd;  nothing  beyond  a  most 
distant  cousin.  They  do  say  that  she  has 
grown  up  good-looking." 

"Yes  ; — she  is  a  handsome  girL" 

"When  I  remember  her  as  a  child  she 
was  broad  and  dumpy,  and  they  ahvay*  cc 
back  at  last  to  what  they  were  as  children. 
But  of  course  M.  Urmand  only  looks  to  what 
she  is  now.  She  makes  her  hay  while  the 
SUB  ^ues ;  but  I  hope  the  people  wtHi't  s^ 
that  your  fedter  has  caught  biai  at  the  lion 
d'Or,  and  taken  him  in." 

"  My  £ather  is  not  the  man  to  care  very 
much  what  anybody  says  about  sach  things." 

"  Pertiapa  not  so  much  «» he  ought,  George" 
said  Madame  Faragon,  shaking  her  head. 

After  th^  George  Vose  went  abcMit  the 
house  for  soum  hours,  domg  hifr  work,  gWing 
his  orders,  and  g«ng  tlwNigh  tiie  usual  routine 
of  his  day's  business..  As  he  did  so,  no  one 
guessed  that  his  mind  was  distutbed.  T~ 
dame  Far^onhad  not  the  slightest  suspicion 
that  the'  matter  of  M^c's  macria^  was  a 
cause  of  sorrow  to  himL  She  had  felt  the 
not  unnatural  envy  of  a  woman's  mind 
such  an  aflait-,  and  cotdd  not  belp-eicpresnng 
it,  although  Marie  Bromar  was  In  sonae  sort 
connected  with  het^elf.  But  she  was  sure 
that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  regarded 
as  a  family  triumph  by  Geoi^, — uiiless,  in- 
deed, he  should  be  inclined  to  quarrel  frith 
his  &ther  for  over-gen  eresity  in  that  omttar 
qS  the  dot.  "  It  is  lucky  thiat  ^ou  get  your 
little  hit  of  money  before  this  a£bir  was 
setrted,"  said  she. 

It  would  not  have  made  the  dilTeFeDce 
of  a  copper  sou,"  said  ■  Geoige  Vosb,  as  he 
walked  angrily  out  of  the  old  woman's  room. 
This  was  in  the  evening,  after  auppcr,  and 
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the  greater  part  of  the  day  had  passed  since 
he  had  tirst  heard  the  news.  Up  to  the 
preseat  moment  he  had  endeavoured  to  shake 
the  matter  off  Irom  him,  declaring  to  himself 
that  grief— or  at  least  any  outward  show  of 
grief— would  be  uimiaaly  and  unworthy  of 
htm.  With  a  strong  resolve  he  had  fixed  his 
mind  upon  the  affairs  of  his  house,  and  had 
allowed  himself  to  meditate  as  little  as  might 
be  possible.  Bui  the  misery,  the  agony,  had 
been  then  present  with  him  duriz^  ail  those 
hours, — and  had  been  made  the  sharper  by 
his  endeavours  to  keep  it  down  and  banish 
it  from  his  thoughts.  Mow,  as  he  went  out 
from  Madame  Paragon's  rooni,havingfinished 
ail  thK  it  was  his  duty  to  do,  be  strolled  into 
die  tBwn,  and  at  once  began  to  give  way  to 
his  thoughts.  Of  course  he  nsist  think  about 
it  He  acknowledged  that  it  was  useless  for 
him  to  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  matter  and 
let  it  be  as  though  there  were  no  such  persons 
in  the  world  as  Marie  Broniai  and  Adrian 
Urman4>  He  must  think  about  it ;  but  he 
might  so  give  play  to  his  feelings  that  no  one 
should  see  him  in  the  moments  of  his  wretch- 
edness. He  went  ont,  tbeiefOTe,  among  the 
dark  walks  in  the  town  garden,  and  there,  as 
he  paced  one  alley  after  anoUier  in  the  ^loom, 
he  Wfidad  m.  tftaagMqwlridi  a  psnioeate 
nan  feels  when  the  wonon  vfaook  he  tores  m 
to  be  giren  into  tlie  ams  of  anothoL 

As  he  thcmght  of  his  own  life  daring  Ae 
past  year  or  fifteen  monl^  he  ccnld  oat  but 
tdl  himself  that  his  present  suffrring  was  due 
in  some  d^ree  to  his  owm  feult.  If  be  reaBjr 
loved  this  girl,  and  if  it  had  been  his  intestiav 
Id  try  and  win  her  for  Bnaself,  why  had  ke 
taken  his  Either  tf  his  word  aAd  j^sne  away 
from  Granpere?  And  why,  having  left  Gntit- 
pere,  had  he  takoi  Botroublie  to  let  her  know 
that  he  still  loved  kn?  As  he  asked  Umself 
these  questims,  h«  wm  hardly  able  himself 
to  uuderstand  the  pinfc  which  had  driven 
him  away  irom  his  old  home,  and  which  had 
kept  him  silent  so  long.  She  had  promised 
him  that  she  would  be  true  to  him.  Then 
had  come  those  few  words  from  his  father's 
mouth,  words  which  he  thought  his  father 
should  never  have  spoken  to  turn,  and  he  had 
gone  away,  telling  himself  that  he  would  come 
back  and  fetch  her  as  soon  as  he  could  offer 
her  a  home  independently  of  his  father.  If, 
after  the  promises  she  had  made  to  him,  she 
would  not  wait  for  him  without  further  words 
and  further  vows,  she  would  not  be  worth  the 
having.  In  going,  he  had  not  precisely  told 
himself  that  there  should  be  no  intercourse 
between  them  for  twelve  months,  but  the 
I   nlence  iHiicb  be  had  maintained,  and  his 


continued  absence,  had  been  the  consequence 
ot  the  mood  of  his  mind  and  the  tenour  of  his 
purpose.  The  longer  he  had  been  away  from 
Granpere  without  tidings  from  any  one  there. 
the  less  possible  had  it  been  that  he  should 
send  tidii^s  from  himself  to  his-  old  home. 
He  had  not  expected  messages.  He  had  not 
expected  any  letter.  But  when  nothing  came, 
he  told  himself  over  and  over  a^ain  that  he 
too  would  be  silent,  and  would  bide  his  dme. 
Then  Edmond  Greisse  had  come  to  Colmar, 
and  brought  the  first  rumour  of  Adrian  Vi- 
mand's  proposal  of  marriage. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  rememt>er  that 
Geuge,  when  he  heard  this  first  rumour,  had 
at  once  made  up  his  mind  to  go  over  to 
Gtanpen,  and  that  he  went  He  went  to 
Granpere  partly  believing,  and  partly  dis- 
believing Ednond'a  stoiy.  If  it  were  untrue, 
perhaps  she  might  say  a  word  to  him  that 
would  comftst  him  and  give  him  new  ho^ 
If  it  were  tnie,  she  would  have  to  tell  mm 
so;  sad  dien  he  would  say  a.  word  to  her 
that  should  tear  het  hesrt,  if  her  heart  was  to 
be  reached.  But  be  would  nornr  let  he: 
know  that  sht  had  torn  his  ovm  to  rags ! 
That  was  the  pride  of  his  manfiims;  and 
yet  he  was  a»  boyish  as  not  to  know  that  it 
should  bare  been  lor  him  to  make  those 
onfertazes  for  a  renewal  of  love,  which  he 
hoped  that  Uuie  would  make  to  him.  He 
had  gone  orer  to  Granpere,  and  the  reader 
win  pedi^s  a^tn  remember  what  had  passed 
Hbxa  between  him  and  Marie.  Just  as  he 
was  iMvioK  her  he  had  asked  her  nhetber 
dw  was  t»  be  married  to  this  man.  He  had 
nede  DO  otifec^OQ  to  such  a  marriage.  He 
hod  ^oken  bo  wend  of  the  constancy  of  his 
own  iCeetioB.  In  bis  heart  there  hod  bccB 
angei  against  hei  because  she  had  spoken  no 
such  word  to  him, — as  of  cotuse  dtere  was 
also  m  her  heart  against  him,  very  bitter  and 
very  hot.  If  he  wished  her  to  be  true  to 
him,  why  did  he  not  say  so?  If  he  had  given 
her  up,  why  did  he  come  there  at  all  ?  Why 
did  he  ask  any  questions  about  her  marriage, 
if  on  his  own  behalf  he  had  no  statement  to 
make,— no  assurance  to  give?  What  was 
her  marriage,  or  her  refusal  to  be  married,  to 
him  ?  Was  she  to  tell  him  that,  as  he  had 
deserted  her,  and  as  she  could  not  busy  her- 
self to  overcome  her  love,  tlierefore  stie  was 
minded  to  wear  the  willow  for  ever?  "If 
my  uncle  and  aunt  choose  to  dispose  of  me, 
1  cannot  help  it,"  she  had  said.  Then  he 
had  left  her,  and  she  had  been  sure  that  for 
him  that  early  game  of  love  was  a  game  alto- 
gether played  out.  Now,  as  he  walked  along 
the  dark  paths  of  the  town  garden,  something 
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of  the  truth  came  upon  him.  He  made  no 
excuse  for  Marie  Bromat.  She  had  given 
him  a  vow,  and  should  have  been  true  to  her 
vow,  so  he  said  to  himself  a  dozen  times. 
He  had  never  been  false.  He  had  shown 
no  sign  of  falseness.  True  of  heart,  he  had 
remained  away  from  her  only  till  he  might 
come  and  claim  her,  and  bring  her  to  a  house 
that  he  could  call  his  own.  This  also  he 
told  himself  a  dozen  times.  But,  neverthe- 
less, there  was  a  very  agony  of  remorse,  a 
weight  of  repentance,   in   that  he  had  not 


little  for  that  personal  dignity  which  he  had 
intended  to  return  by  his  silence,  little  for 
pectiniary  advantages  and  pradential  motives, 
in  comparison  with  his  strong  desire  to  punish 
Marie  for  her  perfidy.  He  would  go  over 
to  Granpere,  and  fall  among  them  like  a 
thunderbolt.  Like  a  thunderbolt,  at  any 
rate,  he  would  fall  upon  the  head  of  Marie 
Bromar.  The  very  words  of  her  love  promises 
were  still  firm  in  his  memory,  and  he  would 
see  if  she  also  could  be  made  to  remember 
them. 

"  I  shall  go  over  to  Granpere  the  day  after 
to-morrow,"  he  said  to  Madame  Faragon,  as 


striven  to  make  sure  of  his  prize  when  he  had  ' 

been  at  Granpere  before  the  marriage  was  ' 
settled.  Had  she  loved  him  as  she  ought  to  i 
have  loved  him,  had  she  loved  him  as  he  j 
loved  her,  there  should  have  been  no  question  i 
possible  to  her  of  marriage  with  another  man.  | 
But  still  he  repented,  in  that  he  had  lost  that  t 
which  he  desired,  and  might  perhaps  have  ' 
then  obtained  it  for  himself. 

But  the  strong  feeling  of  his  breast,  the 
strongest  next  to  his  love,  was  a  desire  tc 
revenged.     He  cared  little  now  for  his  father. 


he  caught  her  just  before  she  retired  for  the 
night. 

"To  Granpere  the  day  afler  to-morrow? 
And  why  ? " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  can  say  exacth- 
why.  I  shall  not  be  at  the  marriage,  but ! 
should  like  to  see  them  first.  I  shall  go  the 
day  after  to-morrow." 

And  he  went  to  Granpere  on  the  day  he 
fixed. 

CHAPTER   XI. 

"  Prob.\bly  one  night  only,  but  I  won't  make 
any  promise,"  Geoi'ge  had  said  to  Madame 
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Paragon  when  she  aslced  him  how.  long  he 
intended  to  stay  at  Granpere.  As  he  took 
j  one  of  the  horses  belonging  to  the  inn  and 
drove  himself,  it  seemed  to  be  certain  that  he 
trould  not  stay  long.  He  started  all  alone, 
early  in  the  morning,  and  reached  Granpere 
about  twelve  o'clock.  His  mind  was  full  of 
painful  thoughts  as  he  went,  and  as  the  little 
animal  ran  quickly  down  the  mountain  road 
into  the  valley  in  which  Granpere  lies,  he 
almost  wished  that  his  feet  were  not  so  fleet. 
What  was  he  to  say  when  he  got  to  Granpere, 
and  to  whom  was  he  to  say  it  ? 

When  he  reached  the  angular  court  along 
two  sides  of  which  the  house  was  built  he 
did  not  at  once  enter  the  front  door.  None 
of  the  family  were  then  about  the  place,  and 
he  could,  therefore,  go  into  the  stable  and 
ask  a  question  or  two  of  the  man  who  came 
to  meet  him.  His  father,  the  man  told  him, 
had  gone  up  early  to  the  wood-cutting' and 
would  not  probably  return  till  the  afternoon. 
Madame  Voss  was  no  doubt  inside,  as  was 
also  Marie  Bromar.  Then  the  man  com- 
menced an  elaborate  account  of  the  betrothals. 
There  never  had  been  at  Granpere  any  mar- 
riage that  bad  been  half  so  important  as  would 
be  this  mairiage;  no  lover  coming  thither 
had  ever  been  blessed  with  so  beautiful  and 
discreet  a  maiden,  and  no  maiden  of  Gran- 
pere had  ever  before  had  at  her  feet  a  lover 
at  the  same  time  so  good-looking,  so  wealthy, 
so  sagacious,  and  so  good-tempered.  The 
inan  declared  that  Adrian  was  the  luckiest 
fellow  in  the  world  in  finding  such  a  wife,  but 
bis  enthusiasm  rose  to  the  highest  pitch  when 
he  spoke  of  Marie's  luck  in  finding  such  a 
husband.  There  was  no  end  to  the  good 
»rith  which  she  would  be  endowed ; — "  linen," 
said  the  man,  holding  up  his  hands  in  ad- 
miration, "  that  will  last  out  all  her  grand- 
children at  least !  "  George  listened  to  it  all, 
and  smiled,  and  said  a  word  or  two — was  it 
worth  his  while  to  come  all  the  way  to  Gran- 
pere to  throw  his  thunderbolt  at  a  girl  who 
had  been  captivated  by  promises  of  a  chest 
full  of  house  linen ! 

George  told  the  man  that  he  would  go  up 
lo  the  wood-cutting  after  his  father ;  but  be- 
fore he  was  out  of  the  court  he  changed  his 
mind  and  slowly  entered  the  house.  Why 
should  he  go  to  his  father  ?  What  had  he  to 
say  to  his  father  about  the  noarriage  that  could 
not  be  better  said  down  at  the  house  ?  After 
all,  he  had  but  little  ground  of  complaint 
against  his  Jathcr.  It  was  Marie  who  had 
been  untrue  to  him,  and  it  was  on  Marie's 
head  that  his  wTath  must  fall.  No  doubt  his 
father  would  be  angry  with  him  when  he 


should  have  thrown  his  thunderbolt.  It  could 
not,  as  he  thought,  be  hurled  effectually  with- 
out his  father's  knowledge  ;  but  he  need  not 
tell  his  father  the  errand  on  which  he  had 
come.  So  he  changed  his  mind,  and  went 
into  the  inn. 

He  entered  the  house  almost  dreading  to 
see  her  whom  he  was  seeking.  In  what  way 
should  he  first  express  his  wrath?  How 
should  he  show  ber  the  wreck  which  by  her 
inconstancy  she  had  made  of  his  happiness  ? 
His  first  words  must,  if  possible,  be  spoken  to 
her  alone ;  and  yelf  alone  he  would  hardly 
hope  to  find  her.  And  he  feared  her.  Though 
he  was  so  resolved  to  speak  his  mind,  yet  he 
feared  her.  Though  he  intended  to  fill  her 
with  remorse,  yet  he  dreaded  the  effect  of  her 
words  upon  himself  He  knew  how  strong 
she  could  be,  and  how  steadfast.  Though  his 
passion  told  him  every  hour,  was  telling  him 
all  day  long,  that  she  was  as  false  as  hell,  yet 
there  was  something  in  him  of  judgment, 
something  rather  of  instinct,  which  told  him 
also  that  she  was  not  bad,  that  sfae  was  a 
firm-hearted,  high-spirited,  great-minded  girl, 
who  would  have  reasons  to  give  for  the  thing 
that  she  was  doing. 

He  went  through  into  the  kitchen  before 
he  met  any  one,  and  there  he  found  Madame 
Voss  with  the  cook  and  Peter,  Inmiediate 
explanations  had,  of  course,  to  be  made  as  to 
his  unexpected  arrival  ;i— questions  asked, 
and  suggestions  offered—"  Came  he  in  peace, 
or  came  he  in  war  ?  "  Had  he  come  because 
he  had  heard  of  the  betrothals  ?  He  admitted 
that  it  was  so.  "And  you  are  glad  of  it?", 
asked  Madame  Voss.  "  You  will  congratulate 
her  with  all  your  heart?  " 

"  I  mil  congratulate  her  certainly,"  said 
George.  Then  the  cook  and  Peter  began 
with  a  copious  flow  of  domestic  eloquence  to 
declare  how  great  a  marriage  this  was  for  the 
Lion  d'Or  ; — how  pfeasing  to  the  master,  how 
creditable  to  the  village,  how  satisfactory  to 
the  friends,  how  joyous  to  the  bridegroom, 
how  triumphant  to  the  bride  !  "  No  doubt 
she  will  have  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
fine  clothes  to  wear,  and  an  excellent  house 
over  her  head,"  said.George  in  his  bitterness, 

"  And  she  will  be  married  to  one  of  the 
most  respectable  young  men  in  all  Switzer- 
land," said  Madame  Voss  in  a  tone  of  much 
anger.  It  was  already  quite  clear  to  Madame 
Voss,  to  the  .cook,  and  to  Peter,  that  George 
had  not  come  over  from  Colmar  simply  lo 
express  his  joyous  satisfaction  at  his  cousin's 
good  fortune. 

He  soon  walked  through  into  the  little  sit- 
ting-room, and  his  step-mother  followed  him. 
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"  George,"  she  said,  "  you  will  displease  youi 
father  very  much  if  you  say  anything  unkind 
about  Marie." 

"  I  know  very  well,"  said  he,  "that  my 
father  cares  more  for  Marie  than  he  does  for 

"That  is  not  so,  George." 

"  I  do  not  blame  him  for  it.  She  lives  in 
the  house  with  him,  while  I  live  elsewhere. 
It  was  natural  that  she  should  be  more  to 
him  than  I  am,  after  he  had  sent  me  away. 
But  he  has  no  right  to  suppose  that  I  can 
have  the  same  feeling  that  he  has  about  this 
marriage.  I  cannot  think  it  the  finest  thing 
in  the  world  for  all  of  us  that  Marie  Bromar 
should  succeed  in  getring  a  rich  young  man 
for  her  husband,  who,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
never  had  two  ideas  in  his  head." 

"He  is  a  most  industrious  young  man, 
who  thoroughly  understands  his  business.  I 
have  heard  people  say  thSt  there  is  no  one 
comes  to  Granpere  who  can  buy  betteF  than 
he  can." 

"  Very  likely  not" 

"And  at  any  rate,  it  is  no  disgrace  to  be 
well  off." 

"  It  is  a  disgrace  to  think  more  about  that 
thaji  anything  else.  But  never  mind.  It  is 
□o  use  talking  about  it,  words  won't  mend 
it." 

"Why  then  have  you  come  here  now?" 

"  Because  I  want  to  see  my  father."  Then 
he  remembered  hOw  false  was  this  excuse ; 
and  remembered  also  how  soon,  its  tdseness 
would  appear.  "  Besides,  though  I  do  not  like 
this  match,  I  wish  to  see  Marie  once  ^ain 
before  her  marriage.  I  shall  never  see  her 
after  it  That  is  the  reason  why  I  have  come. 
I  suppose  you  can  give  me  a  bed." 

"  Ob,  yes,  there  are  beds  enough."  After 
that  there  was  some  pause,  and  Madame  Voss 
hardly  knew  how  to  treat  her  step.son.  At 
last  she  asked  him  whether  be  would  have 
dinner,  and  an  order  was  given  to  Peter  to 
pr^Hire  something  fca-  the  young  master  in 
the  small  room.  And  George  asked  after 
the  children,  and  in  this  way  the  dreaded 
subject  was  for  some  minutes  laid  on  one 
side. 

In  the  meantioie,  information  of  Geoige's 
arrival  had  been  taken  up-stairs  to  Marie. 
She  had  often  wondered  what  sign  he  would 
make  when  he  should  hear  of  her  engage- 
ment. Would  he  send  her  a  word  of  affec- 
tion, or  such  customary  present  as  would  be 
usual  between  two  persons  so  neariy  con- 
nected? Would  he  come  to  her  marriage? 
And  what  would  be  his  own  feelings  ?  She 
too  remembered  well,  with  absolute  accuracy. 


those  warm,  delicious,  heavenly  words  of  love 
which  had  passed  between  them.  She  could 
feel  now  the  pressure  of  his  hand  and  the 
warmtii  of  his  kiss,  when  she  swore  to  him 
that  she  would  be  his  for  ever  and  ever. 
After  that  he  had  left  her,  and  for  a  yeai 
had  sent  no  token.  Then  he  had  come 
again,  and  had  simply  a^ed  her  whether  she 
were  engaged  to  another  man ;  had  asked 
with  a  cruel  indication  that  he  at  least  in- 
tended that  the  old  childish  words  should  be 
forgotten.  Now  he  was  in  the  house  again, 
and  she  would  have  to  hear  his  congratula- 

She  thought  for  some  quarter  of  an  hour 
what  she  had  better  do,  and  then  she  deter- 
mined to  go  down  to  him  at  once.  The 
sooner  the  first  meeting  was  over  the  better. 
Were  she  to  remain  away  from  him  till  th^ 
should  be  brought  together  at  the  supper- 
table,  there  would  almost  be  a  necessi^  for 
her  to  explain  her  conduct.  She  would  go 
down  \o  him  and  \treat  him  exactly  as  she 
might  ha.ve  done,  had  there  never  been  aiw 
special  love  between  them.  She  would  do 
so  as  perfectly  as  her  strength  mi^t  enable 
her ;  and  if  she  failed  in  aught,  it  would  be 
better  to  fail  before  her  aunt,  than  in  the 
presence  of  her  uncle.  %  When  she  had  re- 
solved, she  waited  yet  another  minute  or  two, 
and  then  she  went  down-stairs.  , 

As  she  entered  her  aunt's  room  Geoi^e 
Voss  was  sitting  before  the  stove,  while  Ma- 
dame Voss  was  in  her  ajccustomed  chair,  and 
Peter  was  preparing  the  table  for  his  young 
master's  dinner.  Geotge  arose  from  his  seat 
at  once,  and  then  came  a  look  of  pain  across 
his  face.  Marie  saw  it  at  once,  and  abuosl 
loved  him  the  more  because  he  suffered.  "  I 
am  so  glad  to  see  you,  George,"  she  said. 
"  I  am  so  glad  that  yon  have  come." 

She  had  offered  him  her  hand,  and  of 
course  he  had  taken  it.  "  Yes,"  he  said, "  I 
diought  it  best  just  to  run  over.  We  shall 
be  very  busy  at  the  hotel  before  long," 

"  Does  that  mean  to  say  that  yon  arc  not 
to  be  here  for  my  marriage  ?"  This  she  said 
with  her  sweetest  smile,  making  aH  die  effort 
m  her  power  to  give  a  gracious  tone  to  her 
voice.  It  was  better,  she  knew,  to  plunge  at 
the  subject  at  once. 

"No,"  said  he.  "I  shall  not  be  here 
then." 

"  Ah, — ^yoor  fether  will  miss  yon  so  much ! 
But  if  it  cannot  be,  it  is  very  good  of  yon  to 
come  now.  There  would  have  been  some- 
thing sad  in  going  away  from  the  old  house 
without  seeing  you  once  more.  And  though 
Cohmu-  and  Baste  arc  very  near,  it  will  not 
,i-..:yL.OO>^le 
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be  the  same  as  itv  the  dear  old  home  ,^— will 
it,  George?"  There  was  a  touch  about  her 
voice  as  she  calkd  him  by  hia  name,  that 
nearly  killed  him.  At  that  moment  his 
hatred  was  strongest  against  Adiian.  Why 
I  hsd  sudt  an  upstart  as  that,  a  pnoy,  miao'- 
able  creatuie,  come  bttween  him  and  the 
ooly  thing  he  had  ever  seea  in  the  guise  of 
a  woman  that  could  touch  his  heart?  He 
tamed  round  with  his  back  to  the  table  and 
.  his  bee  to  the  stove,  oud  ssid  nothing;  But 
he  was  able,  when  he  no  longer  saw  her, 
when  her  voice  waa  not  sounding  in  his  ear^ 
to  swear  thst  the  thunderbodt  should  be 
hurled  ail  the  same.  His  joamey  to  Gran- 
pee  should  not  be  made  for  nothing.  "  I 
■Bost  go  .now,"  she  said  presently.     "  X  shall 


set  700  at  supper,  shall  I  not,  George, 
when  unde  will  be  with  us  ?  Uncle  Miclid 
will  be  so  delighted  to  find  you.  And  you 
will  tell  us  of  the  new  doings  at  the  holeL 
Good-bye  for  the  present,  George."  Then 
sbe  was  gone  before  he  had  spoken  another 
word. 

He  cat  his  dinner,  and  smoked  a  dgar 
about  the  yard,  and  then  said  that  he  would 
go  out  and  meet  his  father.  He  did  go  out, 
but  did  not  take  the  road  by  which  he  knew 
that  his  &tlier  was  to  be  found.  He  stridled 
off  to  tiie  raxine,  and  came  back  only  when 
it  was  dark.  The  meeting  between  hin  and 
his  b&tr  was  kindly ;  but  there  was  n» 
special  word  spoken,  and  thus  they  all  sal 
down  to  »ipper. 
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y  dear  townsfolk,  let  me  tell  you  now 
something  of  a  geological  product 
veil  known,  happily,  to  all  dwelkn  in  towns^ 
and  of  late  years,  thanks  to  railroad  exteiv- 
sion,  to  moist  dwellers  in  country  districts :  I 
DeancoaL 

Coal,  as  of  conise  you  know,  is  commonly 
said  to  be  composed  of  vegetable  matter,  (^ 
the  leaves  and  stems  of  ancient  plants  and 
trees — a  starring  statement,^  and  one  which 
I  do  not  wish  you  to  take  entirely  on  trtisL 
I  shall  therefore  spend  a  lew  pages  in  ^ow- 
mg  yon  bow  this  fact — for  fajct  it  is — was  dis- 
oovered.  It  is  a  very  good  example  of  rear 
soning  from  the  known  to  the  unknown, 
I  You  will  hsiTe  a  right  to  say  at  first  starting, 
[  "Coal  is  utterly  diSerent  in  look  from  leaves 
and  stems.  The  only  property  which  they 
seem  to  have  in  common  is  that  they  can 
both  bum."  True.  But  difference  of  mese 
look  may  be  only  owing  to  a  transforma^ 
tion,  or  series  of  tranaformaltons.  There  ate 
plenty  in  nature  quite  as  great,  and  ^vater. 
What  can  be  more  different  in  look,  for 
instance,  than  a  peen  field  of  wheat  and  a 
basket  of  loaves  at  the  baker's?  And  yet 
there  is,  I  trust,  no  doubt  whatsoever  that 
the  bread  has  been  once  green  wheat,  and 
that  the  green  wheat  has  been  tranaformed 
into  bread — making  due  allowance,  of  course, 
ft*  the  bone-dust,  or  gypsum,  ot  alum  with 
irtuch  the  worthy  baker  may  have  found  it 
ptofitable  to  adulterate  his  bread,  in  order  to 
improve  the  digetfnn  of  Her  Uajesty's  sut»- 
jccts. 
But  you  may  say,  "  Yes,  b«t  we  «m  see 


the  wheail  growing,  flowering,  ripening, 
rented,  ground,  kneaded,  bak^.  We  see, 
in  die  case  of  bread,  the  peocesses  of  the 
transfisonatioD  going  on :  but  in  the  case  of 
coal  we  do  not  see  the  wood  and  leaves 
being  actually  transformed  into  coal,  or  any- 
thing like  it." 

But  suppose  we  hid  out  the  wheat  on  a 
taUe  in  a  r^;ular  senes,  such  as  yoo  may  see 
in  maziy  exhibitions  of  manufactures,  begin- 
ning with  the  wheat  plant  at  one  end,  and 
ending  with  the  loaf  at  the  other,  and  called 
in  h)  look  at  them  a  savage  who  knew 
nothing  of  agricuiture  and  nothing  of  cook* 
ety — called  in,  as  an  extreme  case,  the  man 
in  the  moon,  who  certainly  can  know  nothing 
of  either;  for  as  there  is  neither  air  nor 
water  round  the  moon,  there  can  be  nothing 
to  grow  there,  and  thecefore  nothing  to  cook 
— and  suppose  we  asked  him  to  study  the 
series  from  end  to  end.  Do  you  not  think 
that  the  man  in  the  moon,  if  be  were  half  as 
shrewd  as  Crofton  Croker  makes  him  in  his 
conversation  with  Daniel  O'Rourie,  would 
answer  after  a  d«e  meditation,  "How  the 
wheat  plant  got  changed  into  the  loaf  1  can- 
not see  from  my  experience  in  the  moon : 
but  that  it  has  been  changed,  and  that  the 
two  are  the  ume  thing  I  do  see,  for  I  see  all 
the  di£ferent  stages  of  the  change."  And  so 
I  think  you  may  say  of  the  wood  and  the  coaL 

The  man  in  the  moon  would  be  quite 
reasonable  in  his  conclusion ;  for  it  is  a  law, 
a  sule^  and  one  which  you  will  have  to  apply 
again  and  again  in  the  study  of  natural 
objects,  diat  hovremr  difCu»nt  two  objects 
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may  look  in  some  respects,  yet  if  you  can 
find  a  regular  series  of  gradations  between 
them,  with  all  shades  of  likeness,  fiist  to  one 
of  them  and  then  to  the  other,  then  you  have 
a  fEur  right  to  suppose  them  to  be  only  varie- 
ties of  the  same  species,  the  same  kind  of 
thing,  and  that,  therefore,  they  have  a  com- 
mon origin. 

That  sounds  rather  magniloquent.  Let 
me  give  you  a  Simple  example. 

Suppose  you  had  come  into  Britain  with 
Brute,  the  grandson  of  Maeas,  at  that  remote 
epoch  when  (as  all  archaeologists  know  who 
have  duly  read  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and 
the  Aithuric  legends)  Britain  was  inhabited 
only  by  a  few  giants.  Now  if  you  had  met 
giants  with  one  head,  and  also  giants  with 
seven  heads,  and  no  others,  you  would  have 
had  a  right  to  say,  "  There  are  two  breeds  of 
giants  here,  one-headed  and  seven-headed," 
But  if  you  had  found,  as  Jack  the  Giant- 
Killer  (who  belongs  to  the  same  old  cycle  of 
myths)  appears  to  have  found,  two-beaded 
giants  also,  and  three-headed,  and  giants, 
indeed,  with  any  reasonable  number  of  heads, 
would  you  not  have  been  justified  in  saying, 
"  They  are  all  of  the  same  breed,  alter  all ; 
only  some  aie  more  capitate,  or  heady,  than 
others?" 

I  hope  that  you  agree  to  that  reasoning ; 
far  b;^  it  I  think  we  arrive  most  surely  at 
a  belief  in  the  unity  of  the  human  race, 
and  that  the  N^ro  is  actually  a  man  and  a 
brother. 

If  the  only  two  types  of  men  in  the  world 
were  an  extreme  white  type,  like  the  Nor- 
wegians, and  an  extreme  black  type,  like  the 
Negroes,  then  there  would  be  fair  ground 
for  saying,  "  These  two  types  have  been 
always  distinct  j  they  are  different  races, 
who  have  no  common  origin."  But  if 
you  found,  as  you  will  find,  many  tj^es 
of  man  showing  endless  gradations  between 
-the  white  man  and  the  N^o,  and  not  only 
that,  but  endless  gradations  between  them 
both  and  a  third  type,  whose  extreme  per- 
haps is  the  Chinese  —  endless  gradations, 
I  say,  showing  every  conceivable  shade  of 
resemblance  or  difference,  till  you  often  can- 
not say  to  what  type  a  given  individual 
belongs,  and  all  of  them,  however  different 
from  each  other,  more  like  each  other  than 
they  are  like  any  other  creature  upon  earth  ; 
then  you  are  justified  in  saying,  "  All  these 
are  mere  varieties  of  one  kind.  How- 
ever distinct  they  are  now,  they  were  pro- 
bably like  each  other  at  first,  and  therefore 
all  probably  had  a  common  origin."  That 
seems  to  me  sound  reasoning,  and  advanced 


natural  science  is  corroborating  it  -more  anil 
more  daily. 

Now  apply  the  same  reasoning  to  coal. 
You  may  find  about  the  world — you  may  see 
even  in  England  alone — every  gradation  be~ 
tween  coal  and  growing  forest.  You  may 
see  the  forest  growing  in  its  bed  of  vegetable 
mould ;  you  may  see  the  forest  dead  and 
converted  into  peat,  with  stems  and  roots  in 
it  j  that,  again,  into  sunken  forests,  like  those 
to  be  seen  below  high-water  mark  on  almost 
every  coast  on  this  island.  Then  you  find 
gradations  between  them  and  beds  of  lignite, 
or  wood  coal ;  then  gradations  between  lignite 
and  common  or  bituminous  coal ;  and  then 
gradations  between  common  coal  and  culm, 
or  anthracite,  such  as  is  found  in  South 
Wales.  Have  you  not  a  right  to  say,  "  These 
are  all  but  varieties  of  the  same  kind  of  thing 
— namely,  vegetable  matter  ?  They  have  a 
common  origin — namely,  woody  fibre.  And 
coal,  or  rather  culm,  is  tlie  last  link  in  a  series 
of  transformations  from  growing  vegetation?" 

This  is  OUT  first  theory.  Let  us  try  to 
verify  it,  as  scientific  men  are  in  the  habit  of 
doing,  by  saying,  If  that  be  true,  then  some- 
thing else  is  likely  to  be  true  too. 

If  coal  has  all  been  vegetable  soil,  then  it 
is  likely  that  some  of  it  has  not  been  quite 
converted  into  shapeless  coat.  It  is  likely 
that  there  will  be  vegetable  fibre  still  to  be 
seen  here  and  there ;  perhaps  leaves,  perhaps 
even  stems  of  trees,  as  in  a  peat  bog.  Let  us 
look  for  them. 

You  will  not  need  to  look  far.  The  coal, 
and  the  sands  and  shales  which  accompany 
the  coal,  are  so  full  of  plant-remains,  that 
three  hundred  species  were  known  to  Adolphe 
Brongniart  as  early  as  1849,  and  that  number 
has  largely  increased  since. 

Now  one  point  is  specially  noticeable  about 
these  plants  of  the  coal ;  namely,  that  they 
may  at  least  have  grown  in  swamps. 

First,  you  will  be  interested  if  you  study 
the  coal  flora,  with  the  abundance,  beauty, 
and  variety  of  the  ferns.  Now  ferns  in  these 
islands  grow  principally  in  rocky  woods,  be- 
cause there,  beside  the  moisture,  they  get 
from  decaying  vegetable  or  decaying  rock, 
especially  limestone,  the  carbonic  acid  which 
is  their  special  food,  and  which  they  do  not 
get  on  our  dry  pastures,  and  still  less  in  our 
cultivated  fields.  But  in  these  islands  there 
are  two  noble  species,  at  least,  which  are 
true  swamp-ferns;  the  Lastraea  Thelypteris, 
which  of  old  filled  the  fens,  but  is  now 
all  but  extinct ;  and  the  Osmunds,  or 
King  fern,  which  (as  all  know)  will  grow  any- 
where where  it  is  damp  enough  about  the 
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roots.    In  Hampshire,  in  Devon,  and  Corn- 
wall, and  in  the  south-west  of  Ireland,  it  too 
is  a  true  swamp  fern.     But  in  the  Tropics  I 
have  seerr  more  than  once  noble  tree-ferns 
growing  in  wet  savannahs  at  the  sea-level, 
as  freely  as  in  the  mountdn-woods ;   fems 
with  such  a  stem  as  some  of  the  coal  ferfts 
had,  some  fifteen  feet  in  height,  under  which, 
as  one  rode  on  horseback,  one  saw  the  blazing 
blue  sky,  as  through  a  parasol  of  delicate  lace, 
as  men  might  have  long  ages  since  have  seen 
it,  through  the  plumed  fronds  of  the  ferns  in 
the  coal,  had  there  only  been  a  man  then 
I'  created  to  enjoy  its  beauty. 
,!      Next  we  find  plants  called  by  geologists 
j.  Calamites.     There  is  no  doubt  now  that  they 
are  of  the  same  family  as  our  Equiseta,  or 
!    horse-lails,  a  ruce  which  has,  over  most  parts 
1    of  the  globe,  dwindled  down  now  from  twenty 
'  or  thirty  feet  in  height,  as  they  were  in  the 
I    old  coal  measures,  to  paltry  little  weeds.    The 
I    tallest  Equisetum  in  England^the  beautiful 
'    E.  Telmateia — is  seldom  five  feet  high.     But 
I    they,  too,  are  mostly  mud  and  swamp  plants; 

and  so  may  the  Calamites  have  been. 
]       The  Lepidodendrons,  again,  are  without 
.    doubt  the  splendid  old  representatives  of  a 
I  family  now  dwindled  down  to  such  creeping 
i|  things  as  our  club-mosses,  or  Lycopodiums. 
I  Now  it  is  a  certain  fact,  which  jcan  be  proved 
]    by  the  microscope,  that  a  very  great  part  of 
the  best  coal  is  actually  made  up  of  millions 
1  of  the  minute  seeds  of  club-mosses,  such  as 
I    frow — a  few  of  them,  and  those  very  small — 
on  our  moors ;  a  proof,  surely,  not  only  of  the 
vast  amount  of  the  vegetation  in  the  coal- 
making  age,  but  also  of  the  vast  time  during 
which  it  lasted.  The  Lepidodendra  may  have 
been  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high.     There  is  not  a 
Lyeopodium  in  the  world  now,  I  believe,  five 
feet  high.     But  the  club-mosses  are  now,  in 
these  islands  and  elsewhere,  lovers  of  wet  and 
peaty  soils,  and  so  may  their  huger  prototypes 
]    have  been,  in  the  old  forests  of  the  coal. 
'       Of  the  Sigillaria:  we  cannot  say  as  much 
'    with  certainty,  for  botanists  are  not  agreed 
as  to  what  low  order  of  flowerless  plants  they 
bdong.    But  that  they  rooted  in  flat  clay 
'    beds  there  is  proof,  as  you  will  hear  presently. 
And  as  to  the  Conifers,  or  pine-like  trees ; 
the  Dadoxylon,  of  which  the  pith  goes  by  the 
Mrae  of  Stenbcrgia,  and  the  uncertain  tree 
J   which  furnishes  in  some  coal-measures  bushels 
of  a  seed  connected  rfith  that  of  the  yew, 
'   *e  may  suppose  that  they  would  find  no 
I   more  difficulty  in  growing  in  swampe  than 
Ihe  cypress,  which  forms  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  vegetation  in  the  swajnps  of  the  Southern 
I    United  States. 


I  have  given  you  these  hints,  because  you 
will  naturally  wish  to  know  what  sort  ^  a. 
world  it  was  in  which  all  these  strange  plants 
grew  and  turned  into  coal. 

My  answer  is,  that  it  was  most  probably 
just  like  the  world  in  which,  we  are  living 
now,  with  the  one  exception  that  the  plants 
and  animals  are  different. 

It  was  the  fashion  a  few  years  since  to 
explain  the  coal — like  other  phenomena  of 
geology — by  some  mere  hypothesis  of  a  state 
of  things  quite  unlike  what  we  see  now.  We 
were  brought  up  to  believe  that  in  the  Car- 
boniferous, or  coal-beaiing  era,  the  atmosphere 
was  intensely  moist  and  hot,  and  overcharged 
with  carbonic  acid,  which  had  been  poured 
out  from  the  interior  of  the  planet  by  volcanic 
eruptions,  or  by  some  other  convulsion.  I 
forget  most  of  it  now :  and  really  there  is  no 
need  to  remember;  for  it  is  all,  I  verily  be- 
lieve, a  dream — an  attempt  to  explain  the 
unknown  not  by  the  known,  but  by  the  still 
more  unknown.  You  may  find  such  theories 
lingering  still  in  sensational  school-books,  if 
you  like  to  be  unscientific.  If  you  like,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  be  scientific,  you  will 
listen  to  those  who  tell  you  that  instead  of 
there  having  been  one  unique  carboniferous 
epoch,  with  a  peculiar  coal-making  climate, 
all  epochs  are  carboniferous  if  they  get  the 
chance ;  that  coal  is  of  every  age,  from  that 
of  the  Scotch  and  English  beds,  up  to  the 
present  day.  The  great  coal-beds  along  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  for  instance,  are  tertiary — 
that  is,  later  than  the  chalk.  Coal  is  forming 
now.  I  doubt  not,  in  many  places  on  the 
eartn,  and  would  form  in  many  more,  if  man 
did  not  interfere  with  the  processes  of  wild 
nature,  by  draining  the  fens,  and  embanking 
the  rivers. 

Let  me  by  a  few  words  prove  this  state- 
ment. They  will  give  you,  beside,  a  fresh 
proof  of  Sir  C.  Lyell's  great  geological  rule 
— that  the  best  way  to  explain  what  we  see 
in  ancient  rocks  is  to  take  for  granted,  as 
long  as  we  can  do  so  fiiirly,  that  things  were 
going  on  then  very  much  as  they  are  going 
on  now. 

When  it  was  first  seen  that  coal  had  been 
once  vegetable,  the  question  arose — How  did 
all  these  huge  masses  of  vegetable  matter  gel 
there  ?  The  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  coal- 
fields, I  hear,  cover  700  or  800  square  miles ; 
the  Lancashire  is  about  aoo.  How  large 
the  North  Wales  and  the  Scotch  fields  are 
I  cannot  say.  But  doubtlAs  a  great  deal 
more  cdal  than  can  be  got  at  lies  under  the 
sea,  especially  in  the  north  oi  Wales,  Coal 
probably  exists  over  vast  sheets  of  England 
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and  France,  buried  ro  deejriy  under  later 
tocks,  that  it  cannot  be  leached  by  mining. 
As  an  instance,  a  distingai^ed  geologist  hi^ 
long  held  that  there  aie  beds  of  coal  uoder 
London  itseU,  which  rise,  owing  to  a  peculiar 
disturbance  of  the  strata,  to  within  i,ooo  or 
[.300  feet  of  the  surtace,  and  that  we  or  our 
I  hildren  may  yet  see  coal-mines  in  the  nmnhcs 
cl'  the  Thames.  And  more,  it  is  a  provable 
fact  that  only  a  portion  of  the  cool-mcaaures 
is  left.  A  great  part  of  Ireland  must  once 
h.ive  been  covered  with  coal,  which  is  now 
destroyed.  Indeed,  it  is  likely  that  the  coal 
now-known  of  in  Earope  and  America  is  but 
a  remnant  of -what  has  existed  there  in  former 
aLjes,  and  has  been  eaten  away  by  the  inroads 

Now  whence  did  all  that  enormous  he^ 
of  vegetable  soil  come?  Off  some  neigh- 
bouring land,  was  the  hist  and  most  natural 
jitiswer.  It  was  a  rational  one.  Itprocceded 
fi  Lim  the  known  to  the  unknown.  It  was 
ciear  that  these  plants  had  grpwn  on  land ; 
for  they  were  land-plants,  it  was  clear  that 
there  must  have  been  land  close  by,  for 
between  the  beds  of  coai,  as  you  all  know, 
tlie  rock  is  principally  coarse  sandstone, 
which  could  only  have  been  laid  down  (as  I 
have  explained  to  you  alieady)  in  very  shallow 
water; 

It  was  notuiol,  then,  to  suppose  that  these 
plants  and  trees  had  been  swept  down  by 
rivers  into  the  sea,  as  the  sands  and  muds 
which  buried  them  had  been.  And  it  was 
known  that  at  the  mouths  of  certain  rivers — 
tlie  Mississippi,  for  instance — vast  rafts  of 
dead  floating  trees  accumulated ;  and  that 
the  bottoms  of  the  rivers  were  often  full  of 
snags,  &c  ;  trees  which  had  grounded,  and 
stuck  in  the  mud;  and  why  should  not  the 
coal  have  been  formed  in  the  same  way  ? 

Because — and  this  was  a  serious  objection 
— thensurelytbecoal  would  beimpure — mixed 
up  with  mud  and  sand,  riU  it  was  not  worth 
burning.  Instead  of  which,  the  cool  is  pure 
vegetable,  parted  sharply  &om  the  sandstone 
>vhich  lies  on  it.  The  only  other  explana- 
tion was,  that  the  coai  vegetation  had  grown 
ill  the  very  places  where  it  was  found.  But 
that  seemed  too  strange  to  be  true,  till  that 
;;reat  geologist,  Sir  W.  Logan — ■mho  has  since 
none  such  good  work'  in  Canada — showed 
that  every  bed  of  coal  bad  a  bed  of  clay 
under  it,  and  that  that  cl^  always  contained 
fossils  called  Stigmoria.  Then  it  came  ovt 
ihat  the  Stigmaria  in  the  under  day  had  long 
filaments  attached  to  them,  while,  when  found 
i  n  the  saitdstoaes  or  shales,  they  had  loU  their 
filaments,  and  seemed  more  tx  less  rolled — 


in  ^t,  that  the  natural  place  of  the  Sti^nona 
was  in  the  under  day.  Then  Mr.  Binoey  dis- 
covered  a  tree — a  Sigillaria,  standing  uprigfal 
in  the  coal  measures  with  its  roots  attached. 
Those  roots  penetrated  into  the  under  clay 
of  the  coal,  and  those  roots  were  Stigmarias. 
I'hat  seems  to  have  settled  the  question.  The 
SigiUarias,  at  least,  had  grown  where  they 
were  found,  and  the  clay  beneath  the  -coal- 
beds  was  the  otiginal  soil  on  which  they  had 
grown.  Just  so,  if  you  will  look  at  any  peat 
bog,  you  will  find  it  bottomed  by  clay,  which 
clay  is  pierced  everywhere  by  theroois  of  the 
moss  forming  the  peal,  or  of  the  trees,  birches, 
alders,  poplars,  willows,  which  grow  in  the 
bog.  So  the  proof  seemed  complete,  that 
the  coal  had  been  formed  out  of  vegetation 
growing  where  it  was  buried.  If  any  further 
proof  for  that  theory  was  needed,  it  would  be 
found  in  this  fact,  most  ingeniously  su^ested 
by  Mr.  Boyd  Daw  kins.  Those  resinous 
spores  of,  or  aeeds  of,  the  Lepidodendra,  or 
trees  like  our  present  club-nLosses,  make  up 
(as  said  above)  a  great  part  of  the  bituminous 
coal.  Now  liiose  spores  are  so  light,  that 
they  would  have  floated  on  water,  and  have 
been  carried  away;  and  therefore  the  bitumi- 
nous coal  must  have  been  formed,  not  under 
water,  but  on  dry  land. 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  on  these  further 
arguments,  because  they  seem  to  me  as  pretty 
a  specimen  as  I  can  give  my  readers  of  that 
regular  and  gradual  induction,  that  common- 
sense  regulated,  by  which  geological  theoiict 
are  worked  out. 

But  how  does  this  theory  explain  the  per- 
fect purity  of  the  coal  P  I  tlunk  Sir  C.  Lyell 
answers  that  question  fully  in  p.  38^  of  bis 
"  Student's  Elements  of  Geology."  He  tells 
us  that  the  dense  growths  of  reeds  and  herb- 
age which  encompass  the  matins  of  forest- 
covered  swamps  in  the  valley  and  delta  of 
the  Mississippi,  in  passing  through  tliem,  are 
liltered  and  made  to  clear  themselves  entirely 
before  they  reach  the  aicus  in  which  vege- 
table matter  may  accumulate  for  centuries, 
forming  coal  if  the  climate  be  favourable; 
and  that  in  the  cj^ress-swamps  of  that  region 
no  sediment  mingles  with  the  vcgetaUe 
iruitter  accumulated  from  the  decay  of  trees 
and  semi-aquatic  plaiits ;  so  that  when,  in  a 
very  dry  season,  the  swamp  is  set  on  £re, 
pits  are  burnt  into  the  ground  many  feet 
deep,  or  as  far  as  the  fire  can  go  down  with- 
out reaching  water,  and  scazcely  any  earthy 
residuum  is  left^  just  as  when  the  soil  of 
the  English  fens  catches  £re,  red>hot  holes 
are  eaten  down  through  pure  ptat  till  the 
water-bearing  day  below  is  reached.     But 
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I    the  purity  of  the  water  in  peaty  lagoons  is 
:■  otservable  elsewhere  than  in   Ihe  delta  of 
I   the  Mi£si5sip[u.    What  can  be  more  trans- 
parent than  many  a  pool  surrounded    by 
I    quaking  bogs,  fringed,  as  they  are  in  Ireland, 
I    with  a  ring  of  white  water-lilies,  which  you 
]    tiare  not  stoop  to  pick,  lest  the  peat,  bending 
'   iuwan],  slide  you  down  into  that  clear,  dark 
•    gv,]i  some  twenty  feet  in  depth,  bottomed  and 
valied  with  yielding  ooze,  from  which  there 
'    is  no  escape  P     Moet  transparent,  likewise,  is 
I   tliewateroftheWtst  Indian  swamps.  Though 
it  is  of  [he  colour  of  coffee,  or  rather  of  darlc 
'   beer,  and  so  impregnated  with  gases  that  it 
I    '.roduces  fever  or  cliolera  when  drunk,  yet  it 
.    IS— al  least  wheti  it  does  not  mingle  with  the 
iill  water — so  clear,  that  one  might  see  every 
marking  on  a  boa-constrictor  or  alligator,  if 
hcgKded  alor^  the  bottom  lUKler  the  canoe. 
But  now  comes  the  question — Even  if  all 
ih!i  be  true,  how  were  the  forests  covered  up 
it)  shale  and  sandstone,  one  after  another? 

!]y  gradual  sinking  of  the  land,  one  would 
ill; 'pose. 

if  we  find,  as  we  may  find  in  a  hundred  cool- 
pi;;;,  trees  rooted  as  they  grew,  with  their  trunks 
cit  iier  standing  upthroughthecoal.and  through 
thisandstones  above  the  coal;  their  bark  oflen 
reiiiainingas  coal  while  their  inside  is  filled  up 
ni.li  sandstone,  has  not  our  common-sense  a 
i.t:iit  to  say — The  land  on  which  they  grew 
ti'ik  below  the  water-line ;   the  trees  were 
Ij.led ;  and  the  mud  and  sand  which  were 
.  broD^t  down   the  streams  enveloped  their 
minks?    As  for  the  inside  being  full  of  sand- 
i  stone,  have  we  not  all   seen  hollow  trees? 
I   Do  we  not  all  know  that  when  a  tree  dies 
iis  wood  decays  first,  its  bark  last  ?     It  is  so, 
I  especially  in  the  Tropics,     There  one  may 
i  see  huge  dead  trees  with  their  bark  seem- 
ly sound,  and  their  inside  a  mere  cavem 
Hitb  touchwood  at  the  bottom  ;  into  which 
uvemt  one  used  to  peep  with  some  caa- 
I  ^01.    For  though   one    might  have   fonnd 
I  lusidc  only  a  pair  of  toucans,  or  parrots,  or 
I  1  whole    party    of     jolly    little     monkeys, 
I  ooe  was  quite  as  likely  to  find  a  poisonbus 
snake  four  oi  five  feet  long,  whose  bite  would 
,  have  very  certainly  prevented  me  having  the 
I  pleasure  of  writing  this  paper, 
I     But  is  it  not  plain  that  if  such  trees  as  that 
I  sank,  their  bark  would  be  turned  into  lignite, 
ud  at  last    into  coal,  while    their  insides 
*wild  naturally  be  silted  up  with  mud  and 
'^d  ?    Thus  a  core  or  pillar  of  hard  sand- 
^ne    would   be   formed,  which   might   do 
» the  oollieT  of  the  future  what  they  are  too 
j  "i't  to  do 'in.  the  Newcastle    and    Bristol 
I  'uilieries.      For   there,    when    the    coal    is 


■worked  ont  below,  the  sandstone  stems — 
"coal-pipes"  as  the  colliers  call  them — ^in 
the  roof  of  the  seam,  having  no  branches, 
and  nothing  to  bold  them  up  bat  their  ihable 
bark  of  coal,  are  but  too  apt  to  drop  ont 
suddenly,  killing  or  wounding  the  hapless 
men  below,  ■ 

Or  again,  if  we  find — as  we  very  often  find 
— OS  was  found  at  Parkfieid  Colliery,  near 
Wolverhamptwi,  in  the  year  1844 — a  quarter 
of  an  acre  of  coal-seam  filled  with  stamps  of 
trees  as  they  gre#,  their  trunks  brc^n  off 
and  lying  in  every  direction,  turned  into  coal, 
and  flattened  as  coal-fossils  so  often  are,  by 
the  weight  of  the  rock  above — should  we 
not  have  a  right  to  say-^These  trees  were 
snapped  off  where  they  grew  by  some  violent 
convulsion — a  storm,  or  a  sodden  inrush  of 
water,  owing  to  a  sudden  sinking  of  the  land, 
or  by  the  very  earthquake  shock  itselt  which 
sank  the  land  ? 

But  what  evidence  have  we  of  sach  sink- 
ings ?  The  phuQ  fact  that  yon  have  coal- 
seam  above  coal-seam,  each  with  its  bed  of 
under-clay,  tmd  that  the  land  must  have  sunk 
ere  the  next  bed  of  soil  could  have  been 
deposited,  and  the  next  forest  have  grown 
on  it 

In  one  of  the  Rocky  Moaatain  coal-fields 
there  are  more  than  thirty  seams  of  cool, 
each  with  its  undef-day  below  it.  What  can 
that  mean  but  thjrty  or  more  subsidences  of 
the  land,  and  the  peat  of  thirty  or  more 
forests  or  peat-mosses,  one  above  the  other? 
And  now  (f  any  reader  shall  say.  Subsidence? 
What  is  this  quite  new  elentent  which  you 
have  brought  into  your  argument?  Yon  told 
us  that  you  woukl  reason  from  the  knoxvn  to 
the  unknown.  What  do  we  know  of  sub- 
sidence ?  Vou  offered  to  explain  the  thing 
which  had  gone  on  once  by  that  which  is 
going  on  now.  Where  is  subsidence  going 
on  now  upon  tiie  snrfiice  of  our  planet? 
And  where,  too,  upheaval,  such  as  would 
bring  us  these  buried  forests  up  again  from 
under  the  sea-level,  and  make  them,  like  our 
British  coat-field,  dry  land  once  more  ? 

The  answer  is — Subsidence  and  elevatton 
of  the  land  are  common  now,  [KDbably  just 
common  as  th^  were  in  any  age  of  this 
planetTs  history. 

To  give  two  iDEt&nces,  made  nownotorious 
by  the  writings  of  Sir  C,  Lyell  and  Jther 
geol(^:i3ta.  As  btdy  as  1819  a  single  earth- 
quake ^ock  in  Cutch,  at  the  mouth  oi  the 
Indus,  sunk  a  tract  of  land  larger  than  the 
Lake  of  Geneva  in  some  places  to  a  depth 
of  eighteen  feet,  and  converted  it  mto  an  in- 
land sea.     The  same  diode  raised,  a  few 
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miles  off,  a  corresponding  sheet  of  land  some 
fifty  miles  in  length,  and  in  some  parts  six- 
teen miles  broad,  ten  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  alluvial  plain,  and  left  it  to  be  named  by 
the  country-people  the  "  Ullah  Bund,"  or 
bank  of  God,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  arti- 
ficial banks  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Again,  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  s 
tract  which  is  now,  it  would  seem,  in  mudi 
the  same  state  as  central  England  was  while 
ouj  coal-fields  were  being  laid  down,  the 
earthquakes  of  1811 — la  caused  large  lakes 
to  appear  suddenly  in  many  parts  of  the  dis- 
trict, amid  the  dense  forests  of  cypress.  One 
of  these,  the  "Sunk  Country,"  near  New 
Madrid,  is  between  seventy  and  eighty  miles 
in  length,  and  thirty  miles  in  breadth,  and 
throughout  it,  as  late  as  1846,  "dead  trees 
were  conspicuous,  some  erect  in  the  water, 
others  fallen,  and  strewed  in  dense  masses 
over  the  bottom,  in  the  shalloVs,  and  near 
the  shore."  I  quote  these  words  from  Sir  C, 
Lyell's  "Principles  of  Geology  "(nth  edit.), 
vol.  i.  p.  453.  And  I  cannot  do  better  than 
advise  my  readers,  if  they  wish  to  know  more 
of  the  way  in  which  cool  was  formed,  to  read 
what  is  said  in  that  book  concerning  the 
Delta  of  the  Mississippi,  and  its  strata  of 
forests  sunk  as  they  grew,  and  in  some  places 
upraised  again,  alternating  with  beds  of  day 
and  sand,  vegetable  soil,  recent  sea-shells, 
and  what-not,  forming,  to  a  depth  of  several 
hundred  feet,  just  such  a  mass  of  beds  as 
exists  in  our  own  coal-fields  at  this  day. 

If,  therefore,  the  reader  wishes  to  picture 
to  himself  the  scenery  of  what  is  now  cen- 
tral England,  during  the  period  when  our  coal 
was  being  laid  down,  he  has  only,  I  believe, 
to  transport  himself  in  fancy  to  any  great 
alluvial  delta,  in  a  moist  and  ivarm  di- 
mate,  &vourable  to  the  growth  of  vegetation. 
He  has  only  to  conceive  wooded  marshes, 
at  the  mouth  of  great  rivers,  slowly  sinking 
beneath  the  sea ;  the  forests  in  them  killed 
by  the  water,  and  then  covered  up  by  layers 
of  sand,  brought  down  from  Inland,  till  that 
new  layer  became  dry  land,  to  carry  a  fresh 
crop  of  vegetation.  He  has  thus  all  that 
he  needs  to  explain  how  coal-measures  were 
f<»med.  I  myself  sav  once  a  scene  of  that 
kind,  which  I  should  be  sorry  to  forget ;  for 
thete  was,  as  I  conceived,  coal  making,  or 
getting  ready  to  be  made,  before  my  eyes : 
a  sheet  of  swamp,  sinking  slowly  into  the  sea ; 
for  there  stood  trees  still  rooted  below  high- 
water  mark,  and  killed  by  the  waves ;  while 
inland  huge  trees  stood  dying,  or  dead,  from 
the  water  at  their  roots.  But  what  a  scene — 
a  labyrinth  of  narrow  creek^  so  narrow  that 


a  canoe  could  not  pass  up,  haunted  with  alli- 
gators and  boa-constrictors,  parrots  and  white 
heroiis,amid  an  inextricable  confusion  of  vege- 
table mud,  roots  of  the  alder-like  mangroves, 
and  tangled  creepers  hanging  from  tree  to 
tree,  and  overhead  huge  fan-palms,  delighting 
in  the  moisture,  mingled  with  still  huger  broa.d- 
leaved  trees  in  every  stage  of  decay.  The 
drowned  vegetable  soil  of  ages  beneath  rac ; 
above  my  head,  for  a  hundred  feet,  a  mass 
of  stems  and  boughs,  and  leaves  and  flowers, 
compared  with  which  the  richest  hothouse 
in  England  was  poor  and  small.  But  if 
the  sinking  process  which  was  going  on 
continued  a  few  hundred  years,  all  that  huge 
mass  of  wood  and  leaf  would  be  sunk  beneath 
the  swamp,  and  covered  up  in  mud  washed 
down  from  the  mountains,  and  sand  driven 
from  the  sea — to  form  a  Jjed,  many  feet 
thick,  of  what  would  be  first  peat,  then 
lignite,  and  last,  it  may  \)e,  coal,  with  the 
stems  of  killed  trees  standing  up  out  of 
it  into  the  new  mud  and  sand-beds  above  it, 
just  as  the  Sigillaria  and  other  stems  stand 
up  in  the  coaJ-beds  both  of  Britain  and  of 
Nova  Scotia,  while  over  it  a  fresh  forest 
would  grow  up,  to  suffer  the  same  fate — if 
the  sinking  process  went  on — as  that  which 
had  preceded  it. 

That  was  a  sight  not  easily  to  be  forgotten. 
But  we  need  not  have  gone  so  far  from  home, 
at  least,  a  few  hundred  years  ago,  to  see  an 
exactly  similar  one.  The  fens  of  Norfolk 
and  Cambridgeshire,  before  the  rivers  were  em- 
banked, the  water  pumped  off,  the  forests 
felled,  and  the  reed-beds  ploughed  up,  were 
exactly  in  the  same  state.  The  vast  deposits 
of  peat  between  Cambridge  and  the  sea, 
often  filled  with  timber  trees,  either  fallen 
or  upright  as  they  grew,  and  often  mixed 
with  beds  of  sand  or  mud,*  brought  down  in 
floods,  were  formed  in  exactly  the  same  way  ; 
and  if  they  had  remained  undjained,  then 
tliat  slow  sinking,  which  geologists  say  is 
going  on  over  the  whole  area  of  the  Fens, 
would  have  brought  them  gradually,  but 
surely,  below  the  sea-level,  to  be  covered  | 
up  by  new  .forests,  and  converted  in  due  | 
time  into  coal.  And  future  geologists  would  | 
have  found — they  may  find  yet,  if,  which 
God  forbid,  England  should  be  come  barbarous 
and  the  trees  be  throivn  out  of  cultivation — 
instead  of  fossil  Lepidodendra  and  Sigillari^, 
Calamites  and  ferns,  fossil  ashes  and  oak'^, 
alders  and  poplars,  bulrushes  and  reeds. 
Almost  the  only  fossil  fern  would  be  that  tall 
and  beautiful  Lastra:a  Thelypteris,  once  so 
abundant,  now  all  but  destroyed  by  drainage 
and  the  plough. 
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Vfe  Deed  not,  therefore,  fancy  any  extra- 
ordioaiy  state  of  things  on  this  planet  while 
our  English  coal  was  being  formed.  The 
climate  of  the  northern  hemisphere — Britain, 
at  least,  and  Nova  3cotia — was  wanner  than 
DOW,  to  judge  &om  the  abundance  of  ferns, 
and  especially  of  tree-ferns  j  but  not  so 
nami,  to  judge  from  the  presence  of  conifers 
(trees  of  the  pine  tribe),  as  the  Tropics. 
Moreover,  there  must  have  been,  it  seems  to 
me,  a  great  scarcity  of  animal  life.  Insects 
are  found,  beautifully  preserved ;  a  few 
reptiles,  too,  and  land-shells ;  but  how  few  I 
And  where  are  the  traces  of  such  a  swarming 
life  as  would  be  entombed  were  a  tropic 
forest  now  sunk ;  which  is  found  entombed 
ia  many  parts  of  our  English  fens?'  The 
only  explaiiation  which  I  can  offer  is  this — 
that  the  club^nosses,  tree-ferAs,  pines,  and 
other  low-ranked  vegetation  of  the  coal 
afforded  little  or  no  food  for  animals,  as 
the  same  families  of  plants  do  to  this  day ; 
and  if  creatures  can  get  nothing  to  eat,  they 
ciirtainly  cannot  multiply  and  replenish  the 
eirth.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  that 
coat  is  buried  forest  is  not  affected. 

Meanwhile,  the  shape  and  arrangements 
of  sea  and  land  must  have  been  utterly  dif- 
ferent ftom  what  they  are  now.  Where  was 
that  great  land,  off  which  great  rivers  ran  to 
deposit  our  coal-measures  in  their  deltas? 
It  has  been  supposed,  for  good  reasons, 
that  north-western  France,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, and  Germany  were  then  under  the 
sea;  that  Denmark  and  Norway  were  joined 
to  Scotland  by  a  continent,  a  tongue  of  which 
ran  across  the  centre  of  England,  and  into 
Ireland,  dividing  the  northern  and  southern 
«>al-fields.  But  how  far  to  the  west  and 
north  did  that  old  continent  stretch  ?  Did 
it,  as  it  almost  certainly  did  long  ages  after- 
wards, join  Greenland  and  North  America 
with  Scotland  and  Norway?  Were  the 
nortfaera  fields  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  are  of 
the  same  geological  age  as  our  own,  and 
containing  the  same  plants,  laid  down  by 
rivers  which  tan  off  the  same  continent  as 
ours  ?  Who  can  tell  now  ?  That  old  land, 
and  all  record  of  it,  save  what  these  frag- 
mentary coal-measures  can  give,  are  buried  in 
the  dark  abyss  of  countless  ages ;  and  we  can 
only  look  back  with  awe,  and  comfort  our- 
selves with  the  thought — Let  Time  be  ever 
so  vast,  yet  Time  is  not  Eternity. 

One  word  more.      If  my  readers  have 

granted  that  all  for  which  I  have  a^aed  is 

probable,  tiiey  will  still  have  a  right  to  ask 

l«r  ftutber  inooH 

ThCT  will  be  justified  'i  saying,  "  You  say 


that  coal  is  transformed  vegetable  matter 
but'can  you  show  us  how  the  transformation 
takes  place?  Is  it  possible,  according  Ic 
known  natural  laws?" 

The  chemist  must  answer  that.  And  he 
tells  us  that  wood  can  become  lignite,  oi 
wood-coal,  by  parting  with  its  oxygen,  in  the 
shape  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  choke-damp ; 
and  then  common,  or  bituminous  coal,  by 
parting  with  its  hydrogen,  chiefly  in  the  form 
of  carburetted  hydrogen  —  the  gas  with 
which  we  light  our  streets.  That  is  about  as 
much  as  the  unscientific  reader  need  know. 
But  it  is  a  fresh  corroboration  of  the  theory 
that  coal  has  been  once  v^etable  fibre,  for 
it  shows  how  vegetable  fibre  can,  by  the  laws 
of  nature,  become  coal.  And  it  certainly 
helps  us  to  believe  that  a  thing  has  been 
done,  if  we  are  shown  that  it  can  be  done. 

This  fact  explains,  also,  why  in  mines  of 
wood-coal  carbonic  acid,  i.e.,  choke-damp, 
alone  is  given  off.  For  in  the  wood-coal  a 
great  deal  of  the  hydrogen  still  remains.  But 
in  mines  of  true  coal,  not  only  is  choke- 
damp  given  off,  but  that  more  terrible  pest 
of  the  miners,  fire-damp,  or  explosive  car- 
buretted hydrogen  and  defiant  gases.  Now 
the  occurrence,  of  that  fire-damp  in  mines 
proves  that  changes  are  still  going  on  in  the 
coal ;  that  it  is  getting  nd  of  its  hydrogen, 
and  so  progressing  toward  the  state  of 
anthracite  or  culm  —  stone-coal,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called.  In  the  Pennsylvanian 
coal-fields  some  of  the  coal  has  actually 
done  this,  under  the  disturbing  force  of  earth- 
quakes ;  for  the  coal,  which  is  bituminous,  like 
our  common  coal,  to  ihe  westward  where  the 
strata  are  horizontal,  becomes  gradually 
anthracite  as  it  ^  tossed  and  torn  by  the 
earthquake  faults  of  the  Alleghany  and 
Appahichian  mountains. 

And  is  a  further  transfoimarion  possible  ? 
Yes ;  and  more  than  one.  If  we  conceiv. 
the  antliracite  cleared  of  all  but  its  last 
atoms  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  till 
it  has  become  all  but  pure  carbon,  it  would 
become— as  it  has  become  in  certain  rocks  of 
immense  antiquity, graphite — whatwe  miscall 
blacklead.  And,  after  that,  it  might  go 
through  one  transformation  more,  and  that 
the  most  startling  of  all.  It  would  need  only 
perfect  purification  and  crystallisarion  to  be- 
come— a  diamond ;  nothing  less.  We  may 
consider  the  coal  upon  the  fire  as  the  middle 
term  of  a  series,  of  which  the  first  is  live 
wood,  and  the  last  diamond ;  and  indulge 
safely  in  the  fancy  that  every  diamond  in  the 
world  has  probably,  at  some  remote  epoch, 
lormed  part  of  a  growing  plant 
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A  strange  transformation ;  which  will  look 
to  us  more  strange,  more  truly  poetical,  the 
more  steadily  we  consider  !;. 

The  coal  on  the  fire ;  the  table  at  which  I 
write — what  are  they  made  of?  Gas  and 
sunbeams ;  with  a  small  percentage  of  ash, 
or  earthy  salts,  which  need  hardly  be  taken 
into  account 

Gas  and  sunbeams.    Strange,  but  tme. 

The  life  of  the  growing  plant— and  what 
that  life  is  who  can  tell  ? — laid  hold  of  the 
gases  in  the  air .  and  in  the  soil ;  of  the 
carbonic  add,  the  atmospheric  air,  the  water, 
for  that  too  is  gas.  It  drank  them  in  through 
its  rootlets :  it  breathed  them  in  through  its 
leaf-pores,  that  it  might  distil  them  into  sap, 
and  bud,  and  leaf,  and  wood.  But  it  had  to 
take  in  another  element,  without  which  the 
distillation  andtlie  shaping  could  never  have 
taken  place.  It  had  to  drink  in  the  sun- 
beams— that  mysterious  and  complex  force 
which  is  for  ever  pouring  from  the  sun,  and 
making  itself  partly  palpable  to  our  senses 
as  heat  and  light.  So  the  life  of  the  plant 
seized  the  sunbeams,  and  absorbed  fiiem, 
buried  them  in  itself— no  longer  as  light  and 
heat,  but  as  invisible  chemical  force,  locked 
up  for  ages  in  that  woody  fibre. 

So  it  is.  Lord  Lytton  told  us  long  ago, 
in  a  beautiful  song,  how 

"  Tbe  Wlsd  mod  llio  Beam  land  th«  R<ne." 

But  Nature's  poetry  was  more  beautiful  than 
man's.  The  wind  and  the  beam  loved  the 
rose  so  well  that  they  made  the  rose — or 
rather,  the  rose  took  the  wind  and  the  beam, 
and  built  up  out  of  them,  by  her  own  inner 
life,  her  exquisite  texture,  hue,  and  fragrance. 


What  next  ?  The  rose  dies ;  the  timber 
tree  dies,  decays  down  into  v^etable  fibre — 
is  buried,  and  turned  to  coal ;  but  the  plant 
cannot  altogether  undo  its  own  work.  Even 
ia  death  and  decay  it  cannot  set  free  the 
sunbeams  imprisoned  in  its  tissue.  The 
sun-force  must  stay,  shut  up  age  after  age, 
invisible,  but  strong ;  working  at  its  own 
prison-cells ;  transmuting  them,  or  making 
them  capable  of  being  transmuted  by  man, 
into  the  manifold  products  of  coal — coke, 
petroleum,  mineral  pitch,  gases,  coal-tar, 
benzole,  delicate  aniline  dyes,  and  what-not, 
till  its  day  of  deliverance  comes. 

M'an  digs  it,  throws  it  on  the  fire,  a 
black,  dead-seeming  tump.  A  comer,  an 
atom  of  it,  warms  till  it  reaches  the  igniting 
point ;  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  able  to 
combine  with  oxygen. 

And  then,  like  a  dormant  live  thing, 
awaking  afrer  ages  to  the  sense  of  its  own 
powers,  its  own  needs,  the  whole  lump  is 
seized,  atom  after  atom,  with  an  infectious 
hunger  for  that  oxygen  which  it  lost  cen- 
turies since  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  It 
drinks  the  oxygen  in  at  every  pore,  and 
bums. 

And  so  the  spell  of  ages  ia  broken.  TTie 
sun-force  bursts  its  prison-cells,  and  blazes 
into  the  free  atmosphere,  as  light  and  heat 
once  more ;  retuming  in  a  moment  into  the 
same  fonns  in  which  it  entered  the  grow- 
ing leaf  a  thousand  centuries  since. 

Strange  it  is,  yet  true.  But  of  nature,  as 
of  the  heart  of  man,  the  old  saying  stanch — 
that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction. 

C.  KWGSLEY. 


SPIRJITUAL  SONGS. 
(from   the   germak  of   novalie.) 


WHO  in  his  chamber  sitteth  lonely, 
And  weepeth  heavy,  bitter  tears ; 
To  whom  in  doleful  colours  only 
Of  want  and  woe  the  world  appears , 

Who  on  the  past's  dim  form  receding, 
As  on  a  gulf,  his  gaze  doth  rest, 
Down  into  which  a  sweet  woe  pleading. 
From  all  sides  draws  him  to  its  breast ; 

Or  if  as  thSre  some  treasure  fabled 
Stored  up  for  him  all  waiting  stands, 
Whose  lock  he  gropes  for,  haste  disabled, 
With  breathless  breast  and  trembling  hands; 
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Who  sees  the  future  arid,  meagre, 
Stretched  out  before  him,  horrid  lie ; 
Who  lonely  roams  the  waste,  and  eager 
Seeks  his  old  self  with  restless  cry ; 

Weeping,  I  clasp  him  like  a  lover : 
1  once  as  thou  did  feel  the  same; 
But  I  grew  well  and  all  is  over — 
The  perfect  rest  I  know  it  now. 

One  being  soothes  alt  hearts  that  languish — 
Who  inly  loved,  endured,  and  died ; 
-For  those  who  racked  his  soul  with  anguish, 
In  thousandfold  rejoicing  died. 

He  died,  and  yet,  fresh  every  morrow, 
,     His  love  and  him  thou  dost  behold; 
And  canst,  in  every  joy  and  sorrow. 
Him  in  tliy  arms,  love-daring,  fold. 

From  him  new  life  and  blood  are  driven 
Through  all  thy  limbs  that  withering  pine  j 
And  when  thy  heart  to  him  is  given. 
Then  is  his  heart  for  ever  thine. 

Thy  loss  he  found,  thy  treasure  holdeth — 
No  more  thou  seekest  it  in  vain ; 
And  evermore  thy  heart  infoldeth 
What  once  his  hand  gives  thee  again. 

GEORGE  MAC  DONAl  T 


SERMONS  PREACHED  BEFORE  THE  QUEEN 
AT  BALMORAL. 

IV.-THE  MARVELLOUSNESS  OF  INFIDELITY. 

a  DurvQUgas  thine,  Ibit  ye  know  not  irom  wL 


THE  subject  in  dispute  here  was  the  origin 
of  Christ,  as  that  might  possibly  be  de- 
termined  by  the  character  of  his  work.     It 

1  arose  in  this  way.  On  a  certain  Sabbath 
Jesus  saw  a  man,  in  passing,  who  was  blind 
from  his  birth ;  and  He  heakd  him.     But  the 

I  Qian  had  been  a  welt-known  mendicant,  who 

i  had  long  appealed  to  the  compassion  of  the 
vayfaier  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  where  he 
had  been  found.    So  great  a  change  as  had 

1  been  wrought  in   him  could  not  pass  un- 

'  noticed,  or  occur  without  comment.  Natu- 
rally enough,  his  neighbours  and  they  who 
before  had  seen  him  were  the  first  to  express 
surprise,  and  to  make  inquiry  into  what  had 

■  taken  place.  Whether  it  was  that  they  had 
their  doubts  as  to  the  truthfuhkcss  m  the 

t  man's  atxrount  of  it,  or  that  they  were  afraid 
.ol  their  silence  being  construed   into  dis- 

I  cipleship,  tiiey  evidently  thought  it  was  a 


case  that  demanded  some  kind  of  authori- 
tative investigation,  and  that  it  was  worthy 
of  being  brought  under  the  notice  of  their 
religious  guides.  They  brought  the  man, 
therefore,  to  the  Pharisees — the  most  promi- 
nent party  in  those  days  among  religious 
Jews,  or,  at  least,  among  Jewish  religionists 
— the  party,  therefore,  that  was  dotoinant  in 
meetings  of  the  Synagogue  and  Sanhedrim — 
in  other  words,  and  in  more  modem  phrase, 
the  party  commanding  a  majority  in  the 
church  courts. 

It  does  not  affect  the  result  in  the  least, 
whether  the  man  was  brought  before  a  court 
regularly  constituted,  and  his  case  gone  into 
after  a  strictly  l^al  manner  or  not.  The 
importance  of  the  finding  remains  the  same. 
It  is  the  verdict  of  a  majority  who,  if  met 
formally  in  court,  would  have  ruled  its  judg- 
ment.   It  is  come  to  with  deliberation.    The 
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question  opened  up  by  ihe  case  was  not  one 
tiiat  had  arisen  suddenly,  and  was  now  sur- 
prising them  into  a  rash  conclusion.  It  is 
come  to  with  much  at  hand  to  clear  it  up. 
It  ife  come  to,  not  only  in  the  face  of  the 
occurrence  out  of  which  it  rose,  but  in  the 
light  of  alt  Christ's  doing  and  teaching  to  that 
hour ;  in  the  light  of  Uie  progress  of  events 
in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  with  its  many- 
sided  bearings  on  the  case  before  them ;  and 
when  come  to,  it  is  pronounced  decidedly 
and  on  this  wise :  "  As  for  this  fellow,  we 
know  not  from  whence  he  is." 

Now,  this  judgment  is  not  one  that  we 
can  afford  to  look  at  as  a  curiosity  of  history. 
Make  allowance  for  the  difference  of  position 
occupied  by  Christ  in  the  world  then  from 
that  which  He  holds  now ;  for  the  difference 
in  the  ways  and  means  by  which  He  then 
showed  himself  from  those  by  which  He 
manifests  himself  now;  for  the  very  different 
way,  in  short,  in  which  any  question  of  the' 
kind  can  now  arise  out  of  greatly  altered  cir- 
cumstances, and  you  will  find  that  much  the 
same  question  is  still  at  issue ;  that  much  the 
same  sort  of  evidence  is  called  up  to  decide 
it ;  that  it  is  decided  oAentimes  in  a  similar 
spirit,  after  a  like  process  of  investigation, 
and  with  precisely  the  same  result — "We 
know  not  from  whence  He  is."  The  whole 
transaction,  with  its  subsequent  discussion  and 
the  judgment  passed  upon  it,  is,  therefore,  of 
permanent  interest ;  and  the  view  of  it  which 
a  nameless  man  took  and  dared  to  utter 
when  questions  of  the  kind  were  first  mooted 
'does  not  lose  its  force,  or  its  justness,  or  its 
point,  when  a  Christian  man  takes  it  up  and 
holds  by  it  nowadays,  although  much  time  and 
controversy  may  have  passed  beti^'een. 

Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  the 
subject  that  suggests  itself  to  us  is,  ITuMar- 
vdlousness  of  Infiddiiy :  "  Herein  is  a  marvel- 
lous thing,  you  know  not  from  whence  He  is, 
and  yet  He  hath  opened  mine  eyes,"  This 
subject  we  may  now  consider  under  two 
heads,  which  may  be  stated  thus :  The  Mar- 
vellousness  of  Infidelity,  as  shown,  first,  in  its 
intellectual  perverseness ;  and  secondly,  in  its 
moral  callousness. 

I.  By  its  intellectual  perverseness  we  mean 
its  perverse  opposition  to  the  logic  of  facts 
witnessing  to  a  divine  power  in  Christ,  and 
in  his  works.  This  takes  for  granted  that 
facts  can  speak — that  singly  or  conjointly 
the;;'  have  it  in  them  to  awaken  thought,  to 
exdte  emotion,  and  to  give  a  certain  amount 
of  confirmation,  even,  to  particular  truths — 
and  it  is  so.  Each  of  them  singly,  like  a 
separate  word,  reveals  something,  and  docs  its 


best  somehow  to  express  it  j  while,  if  skil- 
fully connected  or  combined,  the  separate 
hints  and  fragmentary  glimpses  of  meaning 
will  run  together  into  d^nite  sentences. 

Facts  appealing  to  us  from  nature,  history, 
or  social  fife — these  are  not  the  random 
scattering  of  a  printer's  types  upon  a  page, 
out  of  which  no  intellect  can  draw  intelli- 
gence. They  are  types  set  well  and  firmly, 
to  leave  a  true  impression,  such  as  the  soul 
of  man  may  read.  The  facts  of  social  life — 
are  they  not  as  the  voice  of  the  human  heart 
running  through  all  the  notes  to  which  the 
chords  of  that  heart  are  strung,  reading  us 
its  own  most  truUiful  commentary  on  itself? 
Idleness  followed  by  want,  want  waited  on 
apace  by  misery,  and  these  branching  out 
into  all  manner  of  foUl  living — these  do  not 
meet  us  with  dumb  voices  in  the  ways  of  life, 
nor  are  they  uncertificated  teachers  of  eternal 
truths.  Let  such  iacts,  as  they  occur,  be 
noted,  and  the  dismal  array  of  statements  and 
figures,  seemingly  uncoimected,  may  tell  us 
not_  of  separate  scraps  of  information  only, 
but  of  vitally  important  laws.  And  showing 
us  the  mode  of  operation  and  the  limits  of 
these  laws,  facts  so  noted,  read  in  each  other's 
light,  will  advance  us  from  mere  conjecture 
to  fixed  knowledge — from  hap-hazard  experi- 
menting in  the  way  of  doing  things  to  the 
certain-  ways  6f  science. 

So,  too,  the  facts  of  nature  are  as  the  voice 
of  God  in  nature.  There  is  not  one  that 
has  not  felt  the  influence  of  the  fixed  order 
and  succession  of  events  in  the  natural  world 
around  him.  "  Seed-time  and  harvest,  and 
cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  and 
day  and  night,"  come  many-voiced  to  all.  A 
sunset  on  the  mountains,  the  noonday  glow 
on  rippling  waters,  a  cloud-bank  rimmed  with 
light,  a  first  spring-bud  on  the  tree,  or,  later 
on,  a  falling  leaf  whirled  hither  and  thither 
by  the  gusty  winds ;  what  a  rush  of  feeling 
comes  to  many  a  heart,  what  high  and  holy 
thoughts  may  not  be  bom  within  the  soul,  as 
through  the  eyes  of  youth  or  age  it  looks  on 
these  I  Thus  nature,  in  its  turn,  lifts  up  the 
soul  from  the  mere  prosaic  ol^ervation  of 
things  till  it  sees  that  they  are  full  of  tender 
or  of  solemn  thought ;  the  humble  floweret 
speaking  in  living  accents  to  the  heart,  while 
even  an  apple  fiUling  to  the  ground  may  set 
the  mind  upon  the  track  df  saentific  thought 
or  raise  it  higher  still :  for  so  long  as  every 
effect  begets  an  inquiry  as  to  its  cause,  and 
every  law  suggests  thoughts  as  to  the  giver 
of  it,  nature  will  breathe  on  us  out  of  its  own 
power  intelligence  and  beauty,  and  by  its 
witnessing  lead  up  the  soul  to  thoughts  of  God. 
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I  In  this  sense  there  is  a  logic  of  facts ;  and 
the  pcrverseness  with  which  infidelity,  as  a 
'  lule,  deals  vith  it,  when  the  facts  are  those 
'  presented  by  the  power  and  influence  of 
Christ,  forms  no  inconsiderable  share  of  its 
marvellousness. 

Observe  the  method  which  it  followed  in 
the  instance  furnished  by  the  text  Men  had 
there  presented  to  them  an  incident  involving 
the  possession  and  the  exercise  of  extraor- 
dinary power  :  "  Since  the  world  began  was 
it  not  heard  that  any  man  opened  the  eyes 
of  one  that  was  born  blind."  Blame  them 
not,  therefore,  if  they  attempted  to  disprove 
the  reality  of  the  feet  alleged,  Tlie  interests 
of  truth  demanded  strict  inquiry.  Men  have 
no  right  to  drag  in  a  cause  that  is  super- 
natural, as  the  cause  at  work,  as  often  as 
they  are  puzzled  by  appearances ;  that  were 
superstition.  Blame  uiem  not  if  they  sought 
to  sifl  the  matter  to  the  bottom;  if  they 
required  the  testimony  of  the  man  himself, 
of  the  man's  neighbours,  of  his  parents,  or  if 
they  did  their  utmost  to  shake  the  evidence 
of  each.  But  when,  after  all  their  sifting,  it 
remained  attested  that  a  man  bom  blind 
now  saw,  what  shall  we  say  of  a  spirit  that 
could  acknowledge  the  hand  of  God  in  the 
colouring  of  a  blade  of  gi<tss,  or  the  forma- 
tion of  a  dew-drop,  but  not  at  all  in  the 
restoration  of  its  lustre  and  its  power  of 
vision  to  the  human  eye  ?  Or,  if  we  may  not 
put  the  matter  thus,  what  shall  we  say  of  a 
frame  of  mind  that  knew  not  how  to  pause 
reverently  by  such  a  fact,  real  or  apparent,  so 
attested — that  knew  not  patiently  and  can- 
didly to  seek  for  other  kindred  fects  to  aid  in 
the  interpretation  of  it — knew  not  how,  if 
nothing  else,  to  hold  the  judgment  in  abey- 
ance till  light  should  be  thrown  on  its  mys- 
tery; knew  not  how  to  form  one  generous 
estimate  regarding  it,  but  from  the  first 
closed  its  ear  to  whatever  testimony  it  might 
C(HnpcteDtly  give,  and  &om  captious  ques- 
tionings passed  at  once  to  base  revilings  and 
the  foregone  conclusion — "  As  for  this  fellow, 
we  know  not  from  whence  he  is?"  Was 
there  not  there  a  strange  perverseness  of 
intellect  ? 

Observe,  too,  the  method  which  the  same 
spirit  follows  now;  for  there  is  no  denying 
it  that  the  power  or  the  work  of  Christ  in  the 
world  is  the  great  fact  in  these  modem  days 
as  well.  In  all  history  no  feet  lies  so  closely 
to  the  root  of  human  life,  to  the  root  of  the 
development  of  the  human  race,  as  Chns- 
hanity.  Let  a  line  be  drawn  around  the 
nations  on  which  its  light  is  risen — and, 
widua  that  circle,  you  have  the  intellectual 


progress,  you  have  the  moral  power,  you 
have  all  the  vital  forces  that  count  for  any- 
thing in  the  elevation  and  advancejnent  of 
mankind.  This  is  not  saying  that  it  is  the 
sole  cause  of  that  progress,  or  of  that  power, 
or  of  these  forces,  but  that  it  is  essentially 
connected  with  them,  and  that  it  has  directly 
or  indirectly  given  to  each  its  chief  impulse. 
Vou  cannot  separate  the  advance  which  the 
world  has  made,  even  in  the  matter  of  en- 
lightenment, and  especially  in  so  far  as  it  is 
moral  and  spiritual,  from  the  work  of  Clirist 
as  Light-giver. 

So  then  this  great  fact  meets  us  also  in  the 
world  now  in  our  day — a  revelation  traceable- 
to  the  Person  of  Christ,  a  light  risen  on  men,, 
in  which  they  see,  if  still  dimly,  yet  with 
greater  clearness — and  then,  and  in  great 
part  too  as  a  consequence,  an  enlightenment. 
that  extends  slowly  and  gradually,  but  most 
surely,  to  the  entire  range  of  their  secular 
affairs.  Just  as  you  have  seen,  when  stand- 
tiie  beach,  a  mightier  wave  advance 
the  tide-mark  higher  on  the  sands,  and  then 
another  break  fer  short  of  that,  and  yet 
another  shorter  still,  and  you  thought  the 
tide  that  had  flowed  so  far  had  again  begun 
to  ebb,  til!  a  third,  gathering  itself  slowly  up 
in  longer  folds,  came  on  unbroken,  overbear- 
ing in  its  swifter,  stronger  rush  every  smaller 
ridge  of  foam  and  backward  current  of  the 
waters,  until  it  rolled  its  strength  out  higher 
than  the  first,  and  swept  the  sands  up  to  your 
very  feet,  and  told  you  it  was  not  ebb  but 
flowing  tide ;  so  too  the  world  has  seen  the 
work  and  power  of  Christ  advance  and  then 
recede,  now  an  onward  stride  and  now  a 
lengthened  pause,  but  flowing  ever  in  lengths- 
and  circles  of  its  own  till  it  has  reached  a 
multitude,  a  concourse  of  the  nations  that  is, 
in  number,  like  unto  the  sands  that  arc 
beside  the  sea. 

And  if  we  put  the  matter  thus,  viewing  the 
influence  of  Christianity,  not  as  seen  in  thia 
or  that  one  soul  rejoicing  in  its  own  measure 
of  the  blessed  light,  but  as  a  world-power 
that  flashes,  beacon-like,  its  light  afar  among 
the  nations,  it  is  because  the  work  of  Christ 
meets  us  now  altogether  on  a  larger  scale 
than  when,  on  a  certain  Sabbath  long  ago, 
the  eyes  of  one  poor  man  were  opened  who 
was  born  blind.  How  then  read  we  such  a 
e  may  see  it  in  the  intelligence  and 
knowledge  of  duty  and  varied  wealth  of 
truth,  made  over  to  a  Christian  people,  say 
to  that  to  which  our  boast  is  we  belong  }  If 
ever  series  of  facts  linked  on  together  into 
one  demanded  thought  or  explanation  at  our 
hands,  we  have  it  there  in  our  progress  as  a 
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people  into  the  light  in  which  we  sec,  be  it 
anto  praise  or  unto  condemnation.  Doubt 
we  whether  this  our  light  had  ever  any 
responding  night  preceding  it?  Like  those 
ancient  doubtere  who  called  in  the  parents  of 
the  blind  to  give  their  testimony,  would  we 
hear  what  the  forefathers  say  of  this?  Then 
let  them  answer  us  ;  and  out  of  every  burial 
mound  in  which  their  ashes  rest  with  arrow- 
head or  a\e  ol  flint  beside  them,  in  each 
grey  circle  of  weird  stones  moss^rown  and 
worn,  in  every  local  name  that  still  does 
homage  to  some  old  heathen  god,  in  legend 
and  the  earliest  love  they  seem  to  answer 
that  as  for  this  their  offspring,  this  great  nation, 
there  was  a  time  when,  as  it  sees  now,  it  saw 
not.  Would  we  hear  besides  what  account 
itself  gives  of  this  transformation  ?  It  gives 
it— gives  it  in  solemn  documents  and  com- 
pacts of  the  State,  in  public  ceremonies,  in 
the  structure  of  its  legislature,  in  the  texture 
of  many  of  its  laws,  in  all  the  highest 
moments  of  its  life,  whenever  form  is  raore 
significant  and  usage  is  more  sacred  ;  it  gives 
it,  pointing  like  the  man  who  was  bom  blind, 
to  one,  Jesus,  as  the  giver  of  its  light.  Then 
say,  with  this  great  fact  before  you,  and  with 
such  evidence  as  there  is  on  every  hand  con- 
firming it,  would  you  not  be  guilty  of  a 
strange  opposition  to  the  logic  or  the  wit- 
nessing of  the  facts  themselves — you  who  in 
the  first  stru^Ies  of  the  light  at  dawn  with 
.darkness,  in  the  rainbpw  flush  of  colour  in 
the  cloud,  or  in  the  gleam  that  shoots  athwart 
the  sky  can  see  traces  of  a  power  that  is  of 
God — if  as  you  saw  the  light  of  Christ  break- 
ing in  on  the  world's  spiritual  darkness,  saw 
it  dawning,  broadening  out  towards  a.  lucid 
noon,  you  could  trace  these  facts  no  higher, 
could  only  stand  before  ihem  puzzled  or 
enraged,  could  only  say  of  Him  who  was  their 
source,  "We  know  not  from  whence  he  isP" 
Yet  infidelity  does  this.  It  can  say  of  the 
revelation  that  is  given  us  through  the  tacts 
of  nature,  "It  is  of  God  ;"  while  of  that  other 
which  is  manifest  in  Christ,  and  in  Christ's 
work  throughout  the  world  to  this  day,  it  per- 
sists in  saying,  "  We  know  not  whence  it  is?" 
II.  But  we  charge  this  spirit  of  infidelity, 
■when  dealing  with  the  actual  results  of  Chris- 
tianity, not  only  with  intellectual  perverse- 
ness,  but,  in  addition,  with  moral  callous- 
ness ;  and  we  mean  by  that  a  moral  inability 
or  unwillingness  to  do  justice  to  the  character 
of  these  results  as  an  evidence  of  divine  love. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  as  there  is  a  logic 
of  facts,  there  is  also  a  moral  character  in 
facts.  They  speak,  that  is,  to  the  heart  and 
conscience  as  well  as  to  the  underatanding. 


They  have  it  in  them  to  draw  out  towards 
them  esteem,  affection,  admiration,  by  their 
worth,  their  beauty,  their  sublimity,  or  to 
repel  by  the  meanness,  the  cruelty,  or  the 
coarse  brutality  which  they  display.  Facts 
cannot  rid  them  of  this  influence  on  our 
moral  nature ;  so  that  in  dealing  with  them  we 
have  at  hand  to  help  us,  not  only  the  direc- 
tions of  the  understanding,  but  also  the  guid- 
ance of  the  heart  Such  a  character  have 
the  facts  under  consideration.  A  blind  man's 
eyes  opened,  a  sinful  man  brought  to  see  the 
bcauly  of  holiness,  a  people  tKat  sat  in  dark- 
ness rising  to  greet  the  light  of  the  Son  of 
God  and  to  labour  in  it,  a  world  with  the 
weak  vision  of  a  spiritually  diseased  conditiott 
furthered  on  the  way  to  clearer  sight — these 
things  appeal  not  only  to  right  thinking,  but 
also  to  right  feeling.  They  speak  in  strongest 
accents  of  beneficence  and  love  to  every 
heart  that  has  a  touch  of  loving-kindness  in  iL 

Would  you  understand  their  message  or 
know  the  meaning  of  an  act  that  gave  sight 
to  darkened  eyes  in  former  days,  then  think 
what  that  blindness  meant.  It  me:int  that 
a  man  like  unto  ourselvea  had  never  looked 
upon  the  beautiful  green  earth,  or  seen  the 
mountain-tops  or  sca-cUfis  frowning  over  rest- 
less waves.  It  meant  that  he  had  seen  no 
blade  or  flower  of  spring,  nor  woods  in 
autumn,  nor  a  ship  upon  the  sea,  nor  rising 
nor  setting  of  the  glorious  sun.  It  meant 
that  be  had  never  known  tlie  tenderness  en- 
folded in  a  mother's  smile,  or  the  health  and 
fircshness  in  an  open,  kindly  lace,  or  took  of 
love  sent  straight  from  loving  eyes ;  that  in 
his  dwelling  the  faintest  shadows  only  of  the 
world  without  were  thrown  upon  the  walls. 
It  meant  for  him  that  life  was  shorn  of  its 
strength  and  stripped  of  its  hopes. 

And  just  tlie  contrary  of  ail  that  was  in- 
cluded in  that  great  deprivation  was  implied 
in  sight  bestowed ;  release  from  the  house  so 
dimly  lighted,  freedom  from  innumerable 
restraints,  restoration  to  all  the  healthful, 
joyous  influences  known  to  them  that  see. 
And  the  compassion  with  which  every  feel- 
ing, tender  heart  had  seen  the  stony  eyes  of 
that  beggared  man  appeal  to  it  from  the 
wayside,  ought  to  be  the  measure  of  its 
admiration  of  a  work  that  gave  him  sight. 
It  yfos  a  work  that  told  not  only  of  a  loighty 
power,  but  of  a  tender  love. 

In  like  manner,  would  you  know  the  mean- 
ing of  the  work  of  Christ  among  men  from 
that  hour  to  this,  think  of  tliat  blindness  of 
the  soul  from  which  men,  through  Him,  have 
been  delivered  ;  for  that  blindness  also  had 
its  own  significance.     It  meant  thai  men,  iu 
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all  the  wonders  of  the  earth  and  sky,  saw  not 
the  spiritual  glory  shining  through,  felt  not 
1   their  power  and  grace,  nor  bowed  before  the 
righteous  sovereignty  of  one  true,  living  God. 
It  meant  that  men,  experiencing  every  change 
I    in  life,  saw  not,  in  a  Providence  embracing 
all,  the  corrective   discipKne   or   the  open 
handed  liberaUty   of   a   Father's   love.      It 
meant  that  men  were  living  within  a  world 
where  shadows  were  as  substance  and  not 
some  lasting  good,  but  a  phantom  only  was 
the  goal  of  every  hope ;  where  the  light  of 
life  itself  was  darkness,  and  the  aims  of  life 
were  low,  and  the  delights  of  life  were  gross. 
1    It  meant  that  there  the  realities  of  faith  were 
I    lost,  as  witness  the  wildness  of  their  super- 
stitions; that  the  foundaUons  of  society  were 
I    laid   in   social  v.Tongs,  as  witness    the   uni- 
I    versality  of  slavery;  that  the  true  relation- 
,1    ships  of  man  to  man  had  been  lost  sight  of, 
I    as  witness  the  ferocity  and  cruelty  that  found 
I    frequent  place  in   their  religiouE    rites  and 
,'    were  characteristic  of  their  wars.     And  here 
also  the  contrary  is  implied  in  the  ends  for 
I    which    Christ    worketh    hitherto    and    now 
I    works — deliverance  from  the  vile  confusions 
I    of  morality,  the  blind  gropings  and  the  grim 
'     uncertainties  of  a  world  that  knew  not  God  ; 
that  his  true  light,  falling  softly  round,  may 
be  unto  health  and  hfe;  that,  gliding  gently 
out  through  all  the  world,  it  may  reveal  the 
ties  that  bind  us  both  to  earth  and  heaven ; 
and  that,  where  it  is  received,  men  may  be 
directed  in  their  pursuits,  encouraged  in  their 
toils,  comforted  in  their  sorrow,  and   have 
hope  in  their  death. 

You  must  have  respect  to  the  moral  cha- 
tacter  of  the  (acts  to  say  whence  they  are. 
They  are  facts  that  speak  to  heart  and  con- 
science, and  your  explanation  of  them  must 
be  one  that  reconciles  the  account  of  them 
which  the  heart  gives  with  that  which  the 
understanding  gives.  But  have  respect  to 
this  aspect  of  the  work  of  Christ,  whether 
seen  in  the  hfe  of  an  individual  man  or  in 
that  of  a  commutiiQ',  and  you  cannot  say, 
"  We  know  not  whence  He  is."  Make  but 
room  for  your  own  better  feelings,  and  you 
will  say  of  it,  "  It  is  a  good  work,  we  are 
bound  to  wish  it  well,  God  give  it  speed,  till 
I  the  whole  world  see  and  is  seen  in  the  light 
of  it,"  Give  but  its  own  rightful  place  in  your 
hearts  to  the  moral  character  of  its  facts,  and 
you  will  stand  bef6re  them  as  when  you 
stand  face  to  face  with  nature,  open  to  re- 
ceive Intimate  impressions,  and  to  feel  the 
force  of  character  which  they  represent  And 
in  view  of  the  results  which  have  never 
wholly  ceased  to  flow  from  it,  in  view  of  the 


motives  at  the  root,  of  them,  and  the  blessed 
purposes  at  the  end  of  them,  you  will  feel 

that  the  soul  is  lifted  up,  in  the  one  case  as 
in  the  other,  above  human  power  and  beyond 
human  love,  to  the  power  and  love  of  God. 
But  infidelity,  just  as  it  resists  the  logic  of 
the  facts,  ignores  the  moral  character  in  the 
facts.  It  can  rise  fronv,  the  arrangements  of 
the  natural  world,  from  its  order  and  bene- 
ficence and  beau^,  te  thoughts  of  God ;  it 
can  see  his  handicraft  in  the  muscles  of  a 
limb,  the  turning  of  a  joint,  in  every  separate 
bone  of  the  dead  skeleton ;  it  can  feel  that 
there  is  more  than  a  human  love  in  the 
bountiful  provision  and  ever-watchful  care 
and  longsutfering  of  ill  in  nature  and  in  Pro- 
vidence ;  but  it  refuses  even  to  feel  after  God 
in  arrangements  that  are  at  least  as  wise  and 
grand  and  merciful,  or  to  see  his  work  where 
living  structures  of  the  soul  are  re-created, 
and  a  spiritual  mechanism  far  more  curiously 
wrought  and  more  finely  touched  by  the 
power  and  grace  of  Christ. 

What  a  marvellous  thing  is  this  heart  of 
unbelief!  Christ's  own  work,  indeed,  is  mar- 
vellous. In  a  sense,  and  within  certain  limits, 
it  is  supernatural.  But  infidelity  is  the  greater 
wonder  of  the  two.  It  is  so,  not  indeed 
because  it  is  supernatural,  but  because  it  is 
unnatural;  for  it  is  contrary  to  the  true 
nature  of  men  and  to  the  better  self  in  every 
man.  Professing  much  to  be  on  the  side  of 
nature  and  of  God  in  nature,  it  is  a  frame  of 
mmd  and  heart  that,  if  it  were  consistent 
with  itself  and  only  dealt  with  the  facts  of 
nature  as  with  those  of  Christianity,  would 
exclude  from  nature  its  Great  Lord  and 
Potentate. 

It  is,  therefore,  well  for  the  majority  of 
men  that  God  has  so  prepared  and  so  re- 
vealfed  his  grace  that  it  comes  to  the  soul 
with  much  self-evidencing  power;  that  it 
needs  not  necessarily  other  recommendation 
than  itself,  advanced  in  its  integrity,  arrayed 
'ts  simplicity,  and  applied  in  its  saving 
strength  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  for  all  cannot 
:er,  and  fewer  still  can  meet,  the  argu- 
ts  that  are  bandied  to  and  fro  by  dis- 
putants on  every  side  concerning  the  faith 
by  which  they  live.  But  wherever  a  good 
work  iias  been  wrought  within  the  heart 
through  the  power  of  the  Son  of  God,  so  that 
the  heart  rejoices  in  the  light  of  the  divine 
mercy  and  tastes  of  the  fruits  of  penitence 
and  loving  trust,  there  the  least-lettered  man 
among  us  has  wherewithal  to  answer  for 
himself.  It  is  his  to  say,  "One  thing  I 
know,  that  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  1  see." 

M,  C.  TAYLOR. 
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THE  MAN  WITH   THREE   FRIENDS. 

A  STORY  TOLD   IN   THE   "  CESTA   BOMANORUM." 

TO  one  full  sound  and  quietly 
Th^  slept,  there  came  a  heavy  cry, 

"  Awake !  arise !  for  thou  hast  slain 

A  man."  "  Yea,  have  I,  to  mine  own  pain," 

He  answered ;  "  but  of  ill  intent 

And  malice  am  I  that  nought  forecast 
As  is  the  babe  innocent. 

"  From  sudden  anger  our  strife  grew, 
I  haled  not  in  times  past 
Him  whom  unwittingly  I  slew." 

"  If  it  be  so  indeed,  thy  case 

Is  hard,"  they  said,  "  for  thou  mus(  die 

Unless  with  ihe  Judge  thou  canst  find  grace. 

Hast  thou,  in  thine  extremis. 

Friends  sooth-tast  for  thee  to  plead  7  " 

Then  said  he,  "  I  have  friends  three  : 

One  *  whom  in  word,  and  will,  and  deed, 

From  my  youth  I  have  served,  and  laved  before 

Mine  own  soul,  and  for  him  striven, 

To  him  was  all  I  got  given, 

And  the  longer  I  lived,  I  have  loved  him  more. 

And  another  \  have  I,  whom,  sooth  to  tell, 

I  love  as  I  love  mine  own  heart  well. 

And  the  third  |  I  cannot  now  call 

To  mind,  that  he  hath  been  ever  at  all 

Loved  by  me,  or  in  aught  served  ; 

And  yet,  maybe,  he  hath  well  deserved 

That  I  ^iild  love  him  with  the  rest. 

Now  will  I  first  to  the  one  loved  best" 

Said  the  first,  "And  ait  thou  so  sore  bestead? 

See,  I  have  gmned  of  cloth  good  store, 

So  will  I  give  thee  three  ells  and  more 

?f  more  thou  needest),  wheti  thou  art  dead, 
0  wrap  thee :  now  hie  away  from  my  door. 

"  I  have  Mends  many,  and  little  room." 
And  the  second  answered,  weeping  sore, 
"  We  will  go  with  thee  to  the  Place  of  Doom, 
There-must  we  leave  thee  evermore." 

"  Alack,"  said  the  man,  "  and  well-a-day : " 
But  the  third  only  answered,  "  Yea ;" 
And  while  the  man  spake  all  to  start  soon 
Knelt  down  and  buckled  on  bis  shoon, 
And  said,  "  By  thee  in  the  Judgment  Hall 
I  will  stand  and  hear  what  the  Judge  decree. 
And  if  it  be  death  I  will  die  with  thee, 
Or  for  thee  as  it  may  befall." 

DORA  GREENWEIL. 
■  Tbe  World.  t  WiCg  and  children.  ]  Chriii. 
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THANKSGIVING  DAY. 

Bv  THE  AUTHOR  o¥  "Fkenvhurst  Court." 


THE  sight  of  great  masses  of  human  beings, 
men,  women,  and  children,  all  stirred  by 
the  same  feehng,  swayed  by  the  same  thought, 
is  always  of  itself  very  striking ;  but  when  there 
are  miles  of  such  crowds,  and  we  know  that 
these  are  only  the  representatives  of  the  sen- 
timent of  a  whole  people,  there  is  something 
like  awe  in  being  thus  brought  face  to  fece 
with  that  entity,  a  nation,  of  which  we  talk 
so  glibly,  and  yet  which  we  so  seldom  realise, 
— of  which  the  collective  strength  when  it 
can  be  roused  to  feel  thus  like  onq  man,  is 
so  far  greater  than  that  of  the  units  which 
compose  it  would  lead  one  to  imagine. 

It  is  well  sometimes  to  be  reminded  prac- 
tically of  our  national  life,  which  generally 
moves  on  so  unconsciously,  as  has  been 
shown  of  late  in  the  strong  feeling  evoked 
politically  against  the  idea  of  yielding  in  the 
question  of  the  "Indirect  Claims,"  and 
now  again,  when  we  have  been  one  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Queen  and  her  children. 
The  degree  of  interest  and  loyal  affection 
has,  indeed,  surprised  many  foolish  and 
some  wise  men,  who  thought  that  the  day 
for  such  manifestations  was  past ;  while 
abroad  it  is  a  source  of  curious  wonder, 
malevolent  or  adiairing  according  to  the  view 
taken, — malevolent,  as  when  the  RepaUtcaa 
correspondent  of  the  Sik/e  says  :  "  I  have 
had  a  glance  at  the  streets.  The  spectacle 
is  really  revolting.  I  ask  myself  if  these 
are  really  human  beings.  You  canitot  cwi- 
ceive  what  an  ignoble  sight  is  presented  by 
this  people  in  its  monarchical  loyalty.  They 
are  mad  this  morning:  they  will  be  drank 
to-night."  Or,  admiring,  when  the  Prase 
says,  with  a  touch  of  r^^ret  for  the  absence  of 
such  sentiments  in  France:  "Truly  when 
we  witness  such  a  spectacle,  we  cannot 
abstain  from  admiring  the  British  people,  its 
political  good  sense,  and  the  wonderilil 
organisation  iriiich  preserves  it  from  violent 
revolutions.  It  is  then  we  recognise  England 
as  the  classic  land  of  real  liberty  and  parlia- 
mentary government  soundly  administered." 
Or  when  the  DHatt,  representing,  petiups, 
die  most  thoughtful  among  the  French  people, 
quotes  with  -much  feeling  a  speech  of  the 
French  ambassador  at  the  opening  of  a  hos- 
pital in  London,  "This  public  expression  of 
English  loyalty  by  a  solemn  thanksgiving 
induces  a  comparison  between  the  institution 
to  which  England  is  indebted  for  two  cen- 
turies of   prosperity,'  and    the   revolutions 


through  which  France  has  bc«i  stnigglii^  for 
tl)e  last  eighty  years.  Since  the  compact 
sealed  between  the  nation  and  the  Crown 
688,  England  has  never  once  seen  its 
laws  violated,  either  by  the  caprice  of  a 
sovereign  or  the  revolt  of  a  mob," 

TTie  impersonal  character  of  the  rejoicing 
IS  exceedingly  touching  —  whatsoever  pa- 
geant was  to  be  seen  had  been  contributed 
by  the  people  themselves  —  the  procession 
in  itself  was  nothing — a  few  ordinary  carriages 
and  horses,  with  such  an  escort  of  the  Ufe 
Guards  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Park  almost 
any  day,  while  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  sick- 
ness and  health,  of  those  so  far  removed  from 
the  spectators  would  have  seemed  to  make 
real  sympathy  almost  impossible,  asd  yet  the 
purely  sentimental  interest  was  quhe  unmis- 
takable, the  loyal  feeling  for  the  Queen,  as  in 
some  sort  the  mother  of  the  nation, — the 
tender  rejoicing  with  her,  and  for  her,  upon 
her  son's  recovery — with  the  wife  who  had 
nursed  him  so  long  and  lovingly,  and  with 
the  child  so  nearly  left  fatherless— and  lastly, 
an  amount  of  simple,  honest  pleasure  at  the 
sight  of  the  young  fellow  risen,  as  it  were, 
from  the  very  brink  of  the  grave.  And  that 
well-crowded  carriage,  filled  to  overflowing, 
in  most  unstately  fashion,  had  in  it  some- 
thbg  which  went  to  the  hearts  of  the  spec- 
tators ;  its  innnues  had  any  amount  of 
carriages  M  their  command,  but  jxeferred  to 
take  their  tejoidng,  as  they  had  endured 
their  grief  and  anxiety— together,  as  a  family. 
The  Queen,  die  Prince,  and  her  grandson  sat 
in  very  close  proximity;  the  three  genera- 
tions which,  if  England  continues  in  the 
same  mind  as  on  that  Febraary  Thanks- 
giving Day,  will  in  succession  reign  over 
her,  not  as  imposing  their  will  upon  the 
nation,  but  as  the  trasted  executors  of  her 
laws,  and  the  promoters  of  every  good  thing 
within  her  four  seas.  These  are  the  engage- 
ments which  people  and  sovereign  (for  the 
present  and  die  future),  freshly  ratified  to- 
gether in  some  homely  sort  of  fashion  as 
they  stood  face  to  face  for  nearly  four  hours 
along  those  lines  of  crowded  streets,  and  in 
diat  solemn  church  where  together  they 
knelt,  giving  thanks'  to  Almightjr  God,  with 
one  heart  joyfully. 

Mr.  Freeman  tells  us  that  England  has 
preserved  the  unity  and  identity  of  her  his- 
tory and  institutions  in  a  very  remarkable 
way  as  contrasted  with  France  and  Germany- 
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Frain  Hengist  to  Victoria  she  has  always 
[  bad  what  we  may  birly  call  a  Parliamentary 
(  GovemiDcnt."  Fraace  has  tried  every  form 
and  variety  of  modes  of  rule,  kings  and  des- 
pots of  every  hue,  biilliant  states-general, 
conventions,  directories,  consulates,  empires. 
The  very  variations  in  the  maps  of  Germany 
are  sufficient  to  show  what  changes  of  every 
kind  Iiave  there  taken  place.  "  The  homely 
Parliaments  of  England,  altflgether  guiltless 
of  political  theories,  have  had  no  longings 
after  great  and  comprehensive  measures,  but 
{  if  they  saw  practical  abuses,  the  king  could 
get  no  money  dll  matters  were  set  right ;  if 
they  saw  a  bad  law  they  demanded  its  altera- 
tion ;  if  they  saw  a  wicked  minister  they  de- 
manded his  dismissal.  It  is  this  sort  of  bit- 
by-bit  reform  for  six  hundred'  years  which  has 
saved  as  alike  from  magnificent  theories,  and 
from  massacres  in  the  cause  of  humanity." 

A  constitution  is  like  a  great  forest  tree,  it 

takes  centuries  to  grow  to  perfection,  and  . 

vhen  once   destroyed  cannot   be   replaced ;  i 

and  the  bran  new  attempts  which  have  been  , 

made  in  various  countries,  when  not  growing 

out  of  the  roots  of  the  past,  have  been  like 

the  trees  ot  liberty  whidi  the  Parisians  have  ; 

been  food  of  planting,  which  wither  away 

because  there  are  no  roots  in  them.     The 

English,  it  has  been  truly  said,  "  are  not  an 

I  envious  people."     We  do  not  dislike  seeing 

I  difierent    "d^rees    and  manners  of  men." 

There  is  none  of  the  desire  for  equality  dis- 

!i  tinctive  of  the  French.     Athough  the  wish  lo 

n'se  themselves  is  strong  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 

<i  race,   it  is   not  accompanied  by   any  long- 

1  ing  to  pull  down  other  men ;  and  on  the  pre- 

,1  sent  occasion  it  was  veiy  clear  that  tiie  joys 

j   and  sorrows  of  the  Queen  and  her  children 

II  were  taken  to  heart  by  the  nation,  as  a  family 

ij  matter  coming  home  to  each  one  of  them. 

The  day  b^n  somewhat  gloomily,  there 
I  was  a  symptom  of  rain,  and  a  fear  that  the 
I  Prince  would  not  be  allowed  to  risk  the 
I  fatigue  of  the  procesdon — at  least,  that  he 
could  not  appear  in  an  open  carriage  ;  it 
was  felt  that  it  ivould  not  do  to  run  the 
risk  of  killing  the  subject  of  our  rejoicing ; 
but  before  twelve  o'clock  the  weather  cleared, 
and  the  immense  masses  which  crowded  all 
the  spaces  near  Buckingham  Palace  saw  the 
open  carriage  containing  Queen  and  Prince 
drive  out  of  the  great  gates,  and  set  up  that 
rejoicing  shout  of  welcome  which,  without 
cessation  or  even  lull,  met  and  followed  them 
through  the  seven  miles  of  streets  leading 
to  and  from  St,  Paul's.  There  was  a  moment 
of  anxiety  at  the  starting  of  the  procession, 
to  see  wbedier  the  necessary  roadway  could 


be  kept  clearfirom  the  enormous  crowds  with 
scanty  standing  room  and  hard  pressed  from 
behind,  but  tlje  order  of  the  people  was  cc»n- 
piete  there  and  everywhere,  there  was  no 
rushing  at  any  point;  even  when  "loosed" 
by  the  onward  march  of  the  eoriige,  they  for- 
bore to  attempt  to  follow  it.  The  Speaker's 
great  glass  coach,  weighing  three  tons,  and 
so  heavy  that  it  was  difficult  to  find  two  dray 
horses  strong  enough  to  draw  it,  led  the  way. 
It  was  escorted  by  running  footmen,  and 
looked  as  if  it  had  dropped  out  of  a  mediaeval 
pageant,  with  the  Speaker  himself  in  his  black 
and  gold  robes,  the  whole  array  was  more 
imposing,  indeed,  than  thatof  the  Chancellor 
in  his  modem  carri^e  and  dark  liveries. 
The  ninth  carriage  with  six  horses  was  the 
Queen's,  preceded  and  followed  by  IJfe 
Guards,  the  only  feature  of  what  could  be 
called  "  pomp  "  in  the  whole  arrangement. 

Pall  Mall  is  almost  our  only  stately  street, 
containing  as  it  does  the  nearest  approach  to 
Italian  palaces  wuich  London  can  boast; 
and  it  looked  its  best — the  variety  of  outline 
telling  well  against  the  sky,  while  the  colours 
with  which  balconies,  stands,  and  walls  were 
dressed,  gave  it  the  cheerfulness  which  our 
sad-coloured  houses  so  generally  lack.  Tra- 
falgar Square  was  a_  sea  of  heads,  and  then 
came  the  lines  of  streets,  from  the  shop- 
windows  of  which  the  goods  had  been  every- 
where removed,  and  replaced  by  rows  of 
living  heads.  Windows,  balconies,  roofs, 
pavements,and  side-streets,  were  all  crowded, 
while  every  space  where  a  stand  could  be 
erected  vras  filled  to  overflowing.  The  people, 
indeed,  had — 


Tbo  Jire-loiif  dAj  in  padeni  upectation.'' 

y>.!,H!  Caiar. 

The  constant  repetition  of  reds  and  yellows 
vras  a  little  wearisome  in  the  decorations; 
but  the  lines  of  stream  era,  stretching  across  the 
streets,  redeemed  the  monotony;  and  here 
and  there  the  householdeis  had  massed  their 
flags  and  their  effects — which  showed  itself 
in  a  pretty,  fragrant  shape  at  one  point, 
where  a  hundred  yards  or  so  had  been  strewn 
with  violets. 

-  Ludgate  Hill  especially  distinguished  itself. 
The  very  derivation  of  the  name  is  generally  as 
much  forgotten  as  the  mythical  king  of  London 
himself.  A  gate  which  existed  here — used 
as  a  prison  till  the  last  century — had  been 
restored  in  eveigreens and  flags,  while  an  unu- 
sual entenit  cordiale  between  the  two  sides  of 
the  street  enabled  a  very  pretty  and  original 
decoradon  to  be  carried  out.     Red  Venetian 
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sUndards,  40  feet  high,  were  planted  on 
either  side,  with  coats-of-arms  half  way  up, 
containing  the  shields  and  crowns  of  all  the 
kings  of  England  for  a  thousand  years, 
from  Alfred  to  Victoria ;  while  shorter  blue 
masts  bore  the  names  of  a  hundred  of  the 
principal  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
India,  and  the  colonies ;  garlands  of  alternate 
roses  and  lilies  bung  from  mast  to  mast, 
across  and  along  the  street,  and  were  looped 
in  festoons.  This  was  the  only  portion  of 
the  route  which  the  Queen  passed  over  twice, 
leading  up  as  it  does  to  the  grand  cathedral, 
the  heart  of  the  wonderful  life  of  our  enor- 
mous London,  and  which  forms  so  noble  a 
centre  for  the  devotions  of  a  great  city. 
Over  its  front  portico  was  inscribed,  "  I 
was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me,  Let  us  go 
unto  the  house  of  the  Lord."  The  way  here 
was  kept  on  one  side  by  sailors,  a  very 
popular  variation,  though  the  soldiers  were 
received  most  cordially  throughout  the  route. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  crowd  in  the 
interior  of  St.  Paul's  profited  by  the  long 
hours  of  waiting  which  they  had  to  pass 
by  looking  at  the  grand  harmonious  lines 
of  the  building,  the  magnificent  vault  of  the 
dome,  and  the  massive  strength  of  the  piers, 
and  determinbg  to  assist  in  carrying  out  Sir 
Christopher  Wren's  designs,  and  d'oing  justice 
to  his  memory.  It  is  said  to  have  nearly 
broken  his  heart  one  hundred  and  ninety 
years  ago  to  leave  his  work  unfinished — a 
mere  skeleton,  as  it  were,  requiring  that  warm 
clothing  of  colour  and  ornament  which  we 
may  hope  now  to  see  given  to  iL  Our 
national  feeling  for  the  Prince  should  enable 
us  at  length  to  complete  our  splendid  Cathe- 
dral with  "the  ^eatest  richness  of  sober 
decoration  "  as  a  fitting  thank-offering.  The 
steep  inclines  of  heads  and  variety  ^  dress, 
the  crimson  cloth  covering  the  scaffolds, 
helped  on  this  occasion  to  conceal  the  naked- 
ness of  the  cold  interior.  Broad  streams  of 
light  pouring  down  from  the  lofty  windows 
shone  upon  thirteen  thousand  collected  there 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  every  class  in 
Britain.  And  the  Queen  had  not  forgotten 
to  ask  that  seats  should  be  kept  among  them 
for  a  certain  number  of  working  men. 

Up  the  long  clear  space  from  the  western 
end  of  the  nave,  as  the  clock  struck  one, 
came  the  Queen,  whose  sombre  mourning 
on  this  day  was  relieved  with  a  good  deal 
of  white  "miniver"  fur.  On  her  left  was 
the  Princess,  in  dark  blue,  holding  a  child  by 
the  hand,  and  on  her  right  the  Prince,  in  a 
field  marshal's  uniform,  looking  somewhat 
pale  and  worn,  leading  another  little  boy. 


arid  followed  by  a  long  train  of  princes  and 
princesses,  soldiers  and  statesmen.  The 
organ  played,  and  they  passed  slowly  up  to 
the  seats  prepared  for  diem  just  under  the 
dome,  and  knelt  in  the  midst  of  their  people. 

The  service  itself  was  hardly  adequate  to 
the  occasion.  The  Archbishop's  address 
was  ^ood,  and  hts  clear  voice  was  audible 
aiar  m  the  church  which  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  best  adapted  for  hearing  ever 
built.  The  music  was  well  performed;  but,  ' 
instead  of  some  magnificent  and  appropiiate 
pieces  by  the  great  masters  having  be^n 
chosen,  the  organist  had  been  allowed  to 
"  compose  for  the  occasion,"  and  the  only 
succe^ful  part  was  at  the  close,  when  a  veiy 
commonplace  hymn  was  sung  to  a  veiy 
ordinary  psalm  tune.  Being  well  known, 
however,  it  was  joined  in  ^  all  present, 
and  produced  a  mighty  roll  of  sound,  giving 
the  feeling  of  common  worship, — common 
prayer  and  praise, — particularly  required 
upon  such  a  day. 

M.  Taine  is  so  good  as  to  say  of  us  in  his 
last  book,  "  le  fond  est  toajours  religieux 
en  Angleterre ;"  and  although  we  may  think 
that  in  this  he  does  us  too  mudi  honour,  yet 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  religious  feel- 
ing of  the  manifestation  of  the  37th;  the 
(juiet,  almost  tender,  character  of  the  rejoic- 
ing, and,  best  of  all  tributes  to  the  day,  the 
entire  absence  of  drinking  or  riot  alter  the 
ceremony  was  over ;  while  the  thought  and 
"colour"  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  houses 
was  extremely  striking : — 

"  We  asked  of  Thee  life,  and  Thou  gavest 
it  him,  so  shall  wc  sing  Thy  glory  and 
power." 

"  Given  to  a  nadon's  prayers." 

"  Give  thanks  to  the  Ahnighty  for  ihe 
restoration  of  our  Prince," 

"  Thanks  be  given  to  Thee,  O  God." 
These,  and  hundreds  more,  testify  in  an  un- 
mistakable manner  to  the  thoughts  among 
the  common  dwellers  in  those  myriad  houses. 
On  such  occasions  as  these  unpopular  sen- 
timents are  not  hung  out  to  be  laughed. 
at  or  contemned ;  the  boot-maker  who  put 
forth,  "  More  is  wrought  by  prayer  than  the 
world  dreams  of,"  felt  sure  that  there  would 
be  a  response  among  his  neighbours  and  the ; 
crowd.  Even  the  less  serious  mottoes,  such 
as  "  So,  happy  be  the  issue  of  this  good  day ' 
and  happy  meeting,"  from /TeBry  '^j  "Th^ 
nation's  and  the  mother's  heart  are  one ;"  and 
"  England  rejoices  with  her  Queen,"  on  the 
arch  in  the  Circus,  had  a  touch  of  real  fi.'ci 
ing  in  them. 

The  good  humour  of  the  crowds  was  un- 
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I   broken  during  the  day  and  night;  there  was 
I  DO  imjiatieDce  at  the  necessary  inconvenieDce 
I  of  their  position,  but  a  willingness  to  be 
f  pleased,  and  to  make  the  most  of  any  little 
'  divcisions  which  came  in  their  way,  which 
'  V3S  of  itself  a  sight.    In  one  instance  a  red 
'  mail-cart,  with  the  familiar  V.  R.  upon  it, 
I  drove  up  along  the  sacred  cleared  space, 
'  ind  the  crowd  began  to  cheer,  as  if  to  keep 
'  their  hands  in;    the  mail-cart  bowed  gra- 
ciously OD  all  sides,  then  was  overcome  with 
'.  cmodon,  and  had  recourse  to  its  pocket- 
handkerchief,   and  finally  disappeared,  Still 
boning,  amidst  applause  and  laughter. 

Later  in  the  evening,  during  the  illumina- 
tions, when  there  was  a  block  in  a  place 
nithout  so  much  as  a  single  star  to  enliven 
Che  <T0wd,  the  people  seemed  quite  happy 
,  amusing  themselves  with  a  small  man  who 
bad  set  his  little  boy  astride  on  his  shoulders 
losee  the  sights,  and,  being  encumbered  with 
I  his  hat,  had  crowned  the  child's  head  with  it 
'  above  his  cap. 

j      Sailors  were  everywhere  welcomed  warmly. 
A  stoppage   took  place  in  Fleet  Street  to 
allow  a  lady  to  get  out ;  there  was  a  cry  to 
I  move  on;    but  when  they  spied  a  naval 
uaifonn  hy  her  side,  "  It's  a  sailor,"  cried  the 
mob;  "one  cheer  for  the  sailor!"  and  alt 
was  smooth  again.     The  Admiralty  had  ar- 
I  ranged  that   men  of  every  branch  of  the 
•\  service  should  be  sent  up  to  join  in   the 
1  ceremony.    A  hundred  men  from  the  Exeei- 
'  /n/  formed  the  guard  of  honour  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace;   those   from    the    gunneryship 
'   Caniru/ge  were  stationed  at  St,  Paul's ;  and 
'  in  Waterloo  Place  were  the  men  from  the 

I  Duke  of  Weliinffon,  Sheemess  Reserve,  and 
j  Coast  Guard,  and  the  Naval  School.  All  the 
.  ships*  lights  which  could  be  collected  had 
Ij  been  contributed  for  the  illumination  of  St. 

'  Paul's,  and  twelve  men  from  the  Jusgard 
placed,  trimmed,  and  lighted  three  rows  of 
lamps — green,  white,  and  red — which  encircled 
'  the  dome  at  different  heights,  as  soon  as  it 
:  was  dark,  while  coloured  £e  of  different  hues 
I,  lighted  up  the  front  of  the/ofode. 
']  The  Thanksgiving  was  not  omfined  to 
||  Great  Britain,  but  at  the  same  moment  was 
[|  being  carried  out  in  the  colonies  and  India. 

II  Our  feUow-countrymen  of  different  faiths — 
Hindoo,  Mohammedan,  and  Parsees — joined 
ia  a  most  gratifying  manner  to  keep  the  day. 

t  The  Guicowar  had  magnificently  given  a  lac 
1  of  rupees  for  a  public  work  in  honour  of  the 
event ;  Mr.  Sasoon  is  erecting  a  high  school  as 
a  thanksgiving  offering ;  the  Parsees,  headed 
by  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy,  met  at  the  Fire 
Tanple;  the  Jews  held  a  solemnservice ;  about 


ten  thousand  Hindoos  of  all  denominations 
assembled  at  the  Mombadabee  Temple,  and 
offered  up  thanksgivings ;  meetings  were  held 
by  the  Mohammedans  and  every  sect  of 
Hindoos ;  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
persons  joined  in  the  various  services  in 
Bombay  alone. 

So  ended  one  of  the  roost  successful  days 
ever  known  in  the  rejoicings  of  a  nation. 
Most  such  celebrations  have  been  for  the 
accession  to  a  throne,  or  a  marriage  pageant ; 
youth  and  hope,  pleasant  visions  for  the 
future,  curiosity  and  the  pride  of  life,  have 
mingled  largely  with  the  feeling  of  the  crowds; 
or  \hcy  have  been  for  victones  by  sea  and 
land — that  is,  for  the  suffering  and  humiliation 
of  other  nations,  with  a  dismal  background 
even  for  the  victors,  of  bereaved  mothers  and 
wives,  ruined  &mities,  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  thousands  gone  for  ever,  the 
sorrows  of  sick  and  wounded  men,  with 
health  and  comfort  ruined;  or  ihey  have 
been  for  the  funeral  of  a  great  general,  with 
memories  of  past  triumphs.  But  in  this  case 
there  was  no  novelty ;  the  Queen  and  Prince 
might  be  seen  elsewhere  continually;  there 
was  no  expectation  of  excitcm;nt  of  any 
kind;  it  was  merely  a  family  rejoicing. 

The  expression  of  the  mynad  faces  was 
that  of  quiet  pleasure,  conient,  satisfaction, 
emotion,  which  was  reflected  in  those  of  the 
guests,  as  they  might  be  called,  of  this 
"  people's  reception  "  and  the  Queen,  Prince, 
and  Princess  were  evidently  touched  beyond 
measure  at  the  feeling  shown.  While  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  cases  of  disorder  or 
drunkenness  in  the  police  courts  next  morn- 
ing testify  to  the  self-control  and  good  con- 
duct which  had  been  exercised  even  by  our 
rudest  classes. 

One  "moral  of  the  tale"  would  appear  to  be 
that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone  ;  that 
there  is  an  ideal,  a  "sentimental"  side  to 
the  roughest  and  wildest  among  us,  a  sort  of 
chivalrous  feeling  which  we  might  do  well  to 
culdvate  more.  Moreover  it  showed  that  In 
England,  at  least.  It  is  not  too  late  to  weld 
together  the  bonds  which  should  bind  differ- 
ent classes  of  society,  each  of  which  has  a 
duty  to  the  others  that  cannot  be  left  undone, 
without  loss  to  the  organisation  of  the  body 
politic  There  was  one  redeeming  feature 
m  that  feudal  system  which  has  so  nearly 
passed  away,  in  the  strong  tie  existing  be- 
tween different  orders  of  men ;  the  chiefs  of  a 
dan  felt  themselves  bound  as  a  matter  of 
du^,  as  well  as  self-interest,  to  provide  in 
sickness  and  want  for  {he  lower  class,  to 
protect  and  assist  them  in  return  for  their 
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service,  in  fatherly,  if  somewhat  arbitrary 
fashion,  while  the  degree  of  self-sacrificing 
affection  in  return  was  often  wonderful. 
Both  felt  themselves  in  turn  the  servers  and 
and  the  served.  This  relation  has  to  a  great 
extent  passed  away.  That  we  may  hope  to 
reach  a  brotherhood  of  men  better  than 
any  past  relation  between  them,  may  well 
be  hoped ;  but  in  the  transition  state  we 
seem  too  often  to  be  dri^ng  into  a  set  of 
individual  repulsive  atoms,  each  man  and 
class  trying  after  its  own  gain  and  welfare  to 
the  neglect  of  the  common  weal,  the  best  for 
all,  which  must  in  the  end  be  the  best  for 
each  ;  the  getting  on  system,  with  "  the  devil 
take  the  hindmost"  as  its  axiom,  the  selfish 
spirit  of  the  abominable  old  rhyme, 

"  Ai  I  miked  br  mrKlf,  I  uid  lo  mnclf, 


For  nnbodi  a 


<a  tor  Ibj-Kl/,  laki 


for  tlm.' 


:  of  iLyKlf, 


Instead  of  that  ideal  which  Macaulay  makes 
the  old  Roman  fancy  in  a  past  golden  age,  but 
which  we  trust  to  see  ina"good  time  coming" — 

"  Tien  Bona  mm  for  a  pirty, 
But  ill  oem  for  Iho  lUtc, 
Tbcn  Uc  rich  man  belpcd  tli«  poor. 
And  tlM  poor  man  loved  th«  £rut.*' 

No  one  can  have  lived  much  among  the 
poor  without  feeling  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  considered  in  dealing  with  them 
besides  political  economy,  however  true  its 
doctrines ;  that  their  grievances  are  often 
"  sentimental,"  in  the  feeling  of  the  want  of 
Ejrmpalhy  and  want  of  consideration  in 
those  above  them,  particularly  among  the 
town  population,  where  such  intercourse 
is  more  difficult  than  in  country  districts. 
Still  in  England  there  is  no  real  rankling 
between  classes,  as  in  so  many  foreign 
nations,  and  the  experience  of  the  37th 
gives  renewed  hope  that  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  narion  may  pull  together  in  the 
future  as  they  have  done  of  old,  but  in  a 
better  fashion.  There  is  amongst  us  a  belief 
in  the  division  of  labour.  The  millions  who 
thronged  the  streets  must  feel  their  power, 
yet  are  content,  when  once  their  share  in 
the  choice  of  their  rulers  has  been  made  for 
the  time,  that'  their  government  should  be 
done  by  delegation — the  symbolical  and 
sentimental  portion  (as  it  may  be  called) 
by  the  Queen,  whose  part  in  the  consti- 
tution was  seen  on  the  27th  to  be  Very 
real  and  important  in  the  binding  together 
of  the  whole— the  executive  and  legislative, 
by  the  little  crowd  of  gentlemen  in  plain 
clothing,  Peers  and  Commons,  who  slipped 
in  from  the  river,  by  a  back  street,  from  a 
penny  steamboat,  through  a  side  door,  into 


the  national  church,  to  take  their  unostenta- 
tious part  in  the  general  thanksgiving. 

In  France  not  only  has  "  every  soldier  the 
b&ton  of  a  marshal  in  his  haversack,"  and 
Aerefore  refuses  to  obey  his  ofhcen,  and  I 
completes  die  disorganisation  which  ended  in  \ 
the  misfortunes  of  Sedan,  but  every  shopboy  I 
and  artisan  seriously  entertains  the  hope  aud 
prospect  of  changing  and  influencing  the  iosti- 
tudons  of  his  country,  and  perhaps  of  ruling 
ovc  it  as  its  head.  It  is  not  good  that  this 
should  be  the  ideal  of  a  nation.  The  chance 
of  the  wisest  reaching  the  chief  places,  which 
should  be  the  object  of  all  govemroent,  is 
□ot  increased  by  the  notion  that  it  is  every- 
body's business  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  bis 
country.  A  certain  amount  of  training  is 
found  to  be  good,  fit>m  cobbling  of  shoes 
to  managing  a  nation's  affairs,  and  therefore 
'we  may  rejoice  that  in  this,  in  some  senses, 
the  most  political  country  that  ever  existed, 
where  most  men  take  a  strong  interest  m 
what  is  doing  by  and  for  Great  Britain,  they 
yet  are  content  to  do  their  ruling  by  proxy, 
and  have  learned  the  lesson  of  "  the  belly 
and  the  membeis  '*  that  "alt  cannot  beat  the 
head  of  things."  Our  contrivances  for  ob- 
taining the  wisest  men  for  our  leaders  pro- 
bably want  some  improvement,  but  certainly 
neither  America  nor  France  appear  to  be 
more  successful  in  their  methcKls  of  search 
and  their  choice  of  statesmen.  There  is  a 
passage  in  Mr,  Jowett's  "  Plato  "  as  to  the 
evils  of  change,  which  coming  as  it  does 
in  the  midst  of  his  description  of  an  ideal 
perfect  state,  is  very  curious  and  important. 
The  sense  of  it  is  that  the  habit  of  obeying 
the  laws  is  so  invaluable,  that  changes  should 
be  most  soberly  and  cautiously  introduced, 
as  the  traditions  of  order  may  be  lost  in 
the  search  after  theoretic  improvement  of 
the  machinery  of  government  It  may  there- 
fore be  hoped  that  our  "  bit  by  bit  reforms  " 
may  continue  to  bring  about  the  improve- 
ment, not  the  reconstruction,  of  our  institu- 
tions. The  [esthetic  feeling  of  Engljnd 
objects  to  the  chosen  of  the  nation  being 
set  up  as  in  some  countries  to  have  his  ann 
treated  like  a  pomp  handle  by  any  one  who 
chooses  to  shake  hands  with  lum — the  pomp 
of  a  military  monarchy  is  as '  little  to  our 
minds.  We  have  struck  (in  the  rather  bap^ 
hazard  fashion,  which  is  our  wont)  a  middle 
course  with  Our  rulers,  which,  on  the  whole, 
suits  our  feelings  and  our  taste. 

The  Queen's  noble  letter  thanking  the 
people,  coming  as  it  did  after  that  dastardly 
attempt  upon  her,  fitly  crowns  the  record  of 
this  great  national  demonstration. 
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By  GERALD  MASSEY. 
AN  APOLOGUE. 
T  T  was  a  goodly  Apple, 
■^     The  topmost  on  the  Tree ! — 
That  golden  grew  and  sweetened  through. 
And  waited  dreamingly. 

Soft  in  God's  smile  it  glistened, — 

A  crown  that  might  be  given 
To  Man  if  he  would  climb  and  wEo 

Back  Woman's  old  lost  heaven. 

An 4  many  sighed  with  longing, 

And  lookt  to  see  it  drop; 
But  no  one  reachc  to  gather  it 

Upon  the  tall  tree-top. 

And  many  ran,  for  Apples 

Were  rolled  along  the  sod ; 
But  this,  which  did  but  tempt  toward  Heaven, 

Was  Idt  alone  for  God. 

THE  FRESHNESS  OF  SPRING. 

When  Spring  herself  is  here,  in  vain  we  look 

To  find  her  likeness  pictured  in  a  Book  I 

For  Memory  can  only  catch  a  gleam 

Of  all  the  glory  trembling  through  her  dream, 

As  vsunly,  year  by  year,  tlie  Poets  tiy 

To  arrest  the  Eternal  as  it  glimpses  by 

In  evanescent  visibility. 

We  fed  so  much  more  than  we  ever  see : 

See  so  much  more  than  we  can  sing  or  say. 

Spring  comes,  with  all  her  young  things  all  at  play, 

And  breathes  her  freshness  through  this  life  ot  mine. 

Freshness  divinely  fresh  from  the  Divine  ! 

The  spirit  of  life  ascends  in  flame  and  flush, 

l^o'  every  blade  and  blossom,  briar  and  bush. 

As  winter  fires  die  out,  so  fades  all  thought 

Of  Spring  before  her  miracle  newly  wrought. 

The  little  slip  of  Spring  that  wavers  by 

In  smiling  shape  of  the  first  Butterfly — 

The  earliest  Snowdrop,  youngest  Violet, 

Wear  all  the  wonder  of  the  first  Spring  yet 

The  Cuckoo  comes  each  year  with  spell  to  start 

The  bhthe  glad  leap  of  Childhood  in  the  heart ; 

As  fresh  today  the  springmg  of  the  Lark 

As  when  he  gusht  up  heavenward  from  the  Ark.  ■  '    (""ooqIp 
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V/ood-hyacinths  quivering  in  a  breath  cf  blue, 
The  night-bird's  old  sweet  song,  are  always  new. 
Springs  fleet  and  fade  away,  but  Spiing  dies  never  I 
T!ie  rainbows  pass;  the  Rainbow  lives  for  ever. 

GRE.\T  POETS.  I' 

C:tEAT  Poets  conquer  Gloiy — do  not  woo  | 

It ;  do  not  beg  their  way  to  fame ; 
Nor  at  her  skirts  in  private  bend  and  sue. 

Nor  sow  the  public  broadcast  with  their  name. 
Ttiey  are  the  true  High  Priests  of  Heaven,  who 

Hold  sacred  as  they  feeil  their  Altar-flanie 
Within  the  Temple.    No  man  hears  their  cry    • 
For  recognition  to  the  passers-by. 

They  toil  on  like  old  Noah  at  his  Boat : 

God  hath  forespoken  it,  and  it  shall  be 
Ready,  although  the  need  may  seem  remote, — 

No  visible  sign  that  it  will  get  to  sea ! 
They  fight  the  Deluge — ^keep  the  soul  afloat— 

And  still  work  on,  and  let  the  issue  be 
With  Him  whose  flood  shall  fall  or  high-tide  climb. 
And  launch  the  Vessel  in  His  own  good  time. 

Alone,  unnoted,  secretly  they  grow 

In  silence  where  no  voice  is  raised  to  bless; 
Creating  in  the  dark,  like  Hills  below 

The  ocean,  shaped  by  the  divine  caress. 
W.ive  after  wave  sweeps  over  them ;  they  know 

How  many  failures  go  to  make  success. 
Their  victory's  in  their  work,  not  in  the  word 
That  waits  to  praise,  as  Servant  waits  his  Lord. 

And  by-and-by  they  mount  from  out  the  flood 

0'  the  dme,  and  pterce  the  cloud  that  half  conceals 

Their  grandeur  in  an  equal  brotherhood 

Of  Minds.     God  lifts  the  cloud  up  and  reveals 

Their  stature  in  majestic  solitude. 

Heaven  crowns  them,  and  the  world'in  wonder  kneels : 

The  less  they  wooed  it  once  the  more  it  heeds ; 

And  still  they  grow  as  still  tVeh  age  recedes. 
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IcTTors  which  he  had  pushed 
with  the  hope  that  they,  might  never  come, 
arrive  in  a  flood,  and  place  themselves  in  one 
frightfiil  circle  round  him,  like  furies,  only 
not  merciful  enough  to  have  a  Medusa 
among  them  to  freeze  him  Into  stone ;  when 
every  shadowy  gloomy  prevision  of  evil 
n'hitji  ever  flashed  across  his  mind,  to  be 
put  away  with  a  shudder,  returns  with  the 
ri^ht  of  fact,  to  remain ;  when  not  only  that 
ihmg  has  happened  which  has  been  his  dread 
by  day  and  the  horror  of  his  dreams,  but  a 
host  of  other  things,  circumstances  which 
penetrate  to  every  detail  of  his  life,  and  affect 
every  creature  and  every  thing  he  loves,  have 
followed  in  its  train — when  all  this  rushes 
upon  a  man  after  the  first  tranquiilising  stupor 
of  despair,  who  or  what  is  there  ^t  can 
console  him?  Poor  Drummond  was  help- 
less in  the  midst  of  this  great  crash  of  ruin ; 
he  was  so  helpless  that  the  thunder-stricken 
shareholders  and  excite'd  clerks  who  had 
fallen  upon  him  at  first  as  the  only  authority 
to  be  found,  let  him  slip  from  ainong  them, 
hopeless  of  any  help  from  him.  They  had 
driven  him  wild  with  questions  and  appeals 
—him,  a  poor  fellow  who  could  explain 
nodiing,  who  had  never  been  of  much  use 
eiccpt  to  denude  himself  of  everything  he 
possessed,  and  pledge  his  humble  name,  and 
be  swept  into  ruin ;  but  they  soon  saw,  the 
uselessness  of  the  appe.'U.  As  soon  as  he 
xni— 18 


could  disengage  himself  he  stole  away,  draw- 
ing his  hat  over  bis  eyes,  feeling  as  if  he 
were  a  criminal,  with  the  sensation  as  of  a 
hot  fire  burning  in  his  heart,  and  buzzing  and 
crackling  in  his  ears.  Was  he  a  criminal  ? 
was  it  his  doing  ?  He  was  stunned  by  this 
terrible  calamity ;  and  yet,  now  that  it  had 
come,  he  felt  that  he  had  known  it  was 
coming,  and  everything  about  it,  all  his  life. 
His  whole  existence  had  tended  to  this  point 
since  he  was  a  boy ;  he  knew  it,  he  felt  it, 
he  even  seemed  to  remember  premonitions 
of  it,  which  had  come  to  him  in  his  dreams 
from  his  earliest  days.  He  went  out  into 
the  streets  in  that  dumb  quiescent  state  which 
is  so  often  the  hrst  consequence  of  a  great 
calamity.  He  offered  no  remonstrance 
against  his  fate.  He  did  not  even  say  to 
hunself  that  it  was  hard.  He  said  nothing 
to  himself,  indeed,  except  to  croon  over,  like 
a  chorus,  one  endless  refrain,  "  I  knew  this 
was  how  it  would  be ! "  ■  • 

He  wandered  along,  not  knowing  where 
he  went,  till  he  came  to  the  river,  and  paused 
there,  looking  over  the  bridge.  He  did  not 
even  know  what  made  him  pause,  until  all 
at  once  the  fanpy  jumped  into  his  brain 
that  it  would  be  best  to  stop  there,  and  cut 
in  one  moment  the  knotted,  tangled  thread 
which  it  was  certain  no  effort  of  his  could 
ever  unravel  He  stopped,  and  the '  sugges- 
tion flashed  across  him  (whether  out  of  his 
own  mind,  whether  thrown  at  him  by  some 
mocking  demon,  who  could  tell  ?),  and  then 
shook  his  bead  sadly.  No;  it  was  broad 
day,  and  there  would  be  a  commotion,  and 
he  would  be  rescued — or  if  not,  he,  at  least 
his  body,  would  be  rescued  and  carried  to 
Helen,  giving  her  a  last  association  with  him 
which  it  was  insupportable  to  think  of.  No, 
no,  he  said  to  himself  with  a  shudder,  not 
now.  Just  then  a  hand  was  laid  upon  his 
shoulder ;  he  turned  round  with  the  start  of 
a  man  who  feels  that  nothing  is  impossible, 
that  everything  that  is  terrible  has  become 
likely.  Had  it  been  a  policeman  to  arrest 
him  for  having  murdered  somebody  he  would 
scarcely  have  been  surprised.  £ut  it  was  not 
a  policeman  :  it  was  Mr.  Burton,  fresh  and 
clean  and  nicely  dressed,  newly  come  up 
from  the  country,  in  his  light  summer  clothes, 
the  image  of  prosperity  and  comfort,  and 
cleanness,  and  self-satisfaction.  A  certain 
golden  atmosphere  surrounded  the  man 
of  wealth,   like   the  background   on   which 
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early  pdnters  set  a  saint ;  but  there  was 
nothing  saintly  about  that  apparition.  Poor 
Dnimmond  fell  back  more  than  he  iwuld 
have  done  had  it  been  an  arrest  for  murder. 
He  gave  an  involuntary  glance  at  himself, 
feeling,  in  contrast  with  Mr,  Burton,  as  if  he 
must  loot  to  the  external  eye  the  beggar  he 
was,  as  if  he  tnust  be  dirty,  tattered,  miser- 
able, with  holes  in  his  shoes  and  rags  at  his 
elbOTTS.  Perhaps  his  woebegone,  excited 
face  startled  the  smooth  Philistine  at  his  side 
as  much  as  if  those  outward  signs  of  wretch- 
edness had  been  there. 

"  Good  God,  what  have  you  been  doing 
irith  yourself?"  he  cried. 

"  Nothing,"  said  Drummond  vagaely,  and 
then  by  degrees  his  senses  returned  to  lum. 
"  If  you  had  been  in  town  yesterday  yon 
might  have  helped  us ;  bat  it  does  not 
matter.  Shenken  in  Liverpool  stopped  pay- 
ment yesterday,"  he  went  on,  repeating 
drearily  the  dreary  legend  which  he  had 
heard  at  the  bank.  "  And  Riveis's — has 
stopped  payment  too." 

"Good  God  !"  said  Mr.  Burton  again. 
It  was  a  sliock  to  him,  as  every  event  is  when 
it  comes.  But  he  was  not  surprised.  As  for 
Robert,  it  did  not  occar  to  him  to  considt 
whether  the  other  was  surprised  or  not,  or  t 
be  carious  how  it  affected  him.  He  turned 
his  head  away  and  looked  at  the  river  again. 
What  attraction  there  remained  for  him  in 
this  worid  seemed  to  lie  there. 

"  Dnimraond,"  said  the  merchant,  looking 
at  Mm  with  a  certain  alarm,  "  are  you  sure 
yon  know  what  you  are  saying  ?  My  God  ! 
Riveis's  stopped  payment !  if  you  had  said 
there  had  been  an  earthquake  in  London  it 
would  scarcely  be  as  bad  as  that." 

Robert  did  not  make  any  reply.  He 
nodded  his  head  without  looking  round. 
What  interested  him  was  something  black 
which  kept  appearing  and  disappearijig  in  the 
middle  of  the  turbid  muddy  stream.  It  was 
like  a  man's  head  he  thought,  and  almost  felt 
that  he  might  have  taken  the  plunge  without 
knowing  it,  and  that  it  might  be  himself. 

"  I  have  felt  this  was  coming,"  said  Burton. 
"  I  warned  Golden  you  were  going  on  in  the 
wildest  way.  What  could  be  expected  when 
you  fellows  who  know  nothing  about  money 
would  interfere?  Good  heavens  1  to  think 
what  a  business  that  was ;  and  all  ruined  in 
three  years t  Drummond!  are  you  mad? 
Can't  you  turn  round  and  speak  to  me  ?  I 
am  one  of  the  shareholders,  and  I  have  a 
right  to  be  answered  how  it  was." 

"  Shall  you  lose  much  ?"  said  Drummond 
dreamily,    and    he    turned    round   without 


meaning  anything  and  looked  in  his  com- 
panion's &ce.  His  action  was  simply  fantas- 
tical, one  of  those  motiveless  movements 
which  the  sick  soul  so  often  makes ;  but  it 
was  quite  unexpected  by  the  other,  who  fell 
a  step  back,  and  grew  red  all  over,  and 
faltered  in  his  reply, 

"Much?  I — I— don't  know — what  you 
call  much.  Good  heavens,  Drummond  I 
are  you  mad  ?  have  you  been  drinkmg? 
Where  is  Golden? — he  at  least  anutbiow 
what  he  is  about  I"  I 

"Yes,"  said  the  paintfcr  fiercely,  "GoMen 
knows  what  he  is  about — be  h^  gone  <£, 
out  of  reach  of  queMions — and  yon — oh — 
hound  I"    He  gare  a  sodden  cry  and  made 
a  step  forward.    A  sudden  light  seoned  to 
burst  upon  him.    He  gued  with  his  dilated 
bloodshot  eyes  at  the  flushsd  couiUenance 
which  could  not  lace  him.     The  atdtode 
of  the  two  men  was  such  that  the  bystanders 
took  note  of  it ;  two  V  three  lingered  and 
looked  round  holding  dtemselvcs  in  rea^ess 
to  interfere.    The  sli^t  figure  of  the  painter, 
his   ghastly  pale  face  and  trembling  hand, 
made  him  no  antagonist  for  the  burly- well- 
to-do   mercliaiit ;   but  English  sentiment  is 
always  on  the  side  of  the  portly  and  respect- 
able, and  Mr,  Burton  had  an  unmistakable 
air  of  fri^t  upon  his  face.    "  Now,  Dram- 
moad! — now,   Drummond  I"  he  said,  with 
a  certain  pleading  tone.    The  painter  stood 
still,  feeling  as  if  a  horrible  illumination  had 
suddenly  flashed  upon  the  man  before  him, 
and  the  history  of  their  intercourse.   Hedidin 
that  moment  of  his  despair  what  he  could  not 
have    done   with   his   ordinary    intelligence. 
He  made  a  rapid  summary  of  the  whole  and 
saw  how  it  was.     Had  he  been  happy,  he 
would  have  been  too  friendly,  too  charitable, 
too  kind  in  his    thoughts    to    have    drawn 
such  a  conclusion.  But  at  this  moment  he  had 
no  lime  for  anything  but  the  terrible  truth. 

"  I  see  it  all,"  he  said.     "  I  see  it  all '.     It 
was  ruined  when  you  gave  it  over  to  us.     I  | 
see  it  in  every  line  of  your  face.    Oh,  hound  t  I 
hounds     all    of   you  !     skulking,     dastardly 
demons,  that  kill  a  crowd  of  honest  men  to 
save  yourselves — your  miserable    selves.     1  ' 
see  it  all  I"  i 

"^  Drummond !     I  tell  you  you  are  mad  !" 

"  Hound !"  s£ud  Robert  again  between  his 
denched  teeth.  He  stood  looking  at  him 
for  a  moment  with  his  hands  clenched  too, 
and  a  sombre  fire  in  his  eyes.  Whether  he 
might  have  been  led  into  violence  bad  he 
stood  there  a  moment  longer  it  would  be 
impossible  to  say.  But  all  the  habits  of  his 
life  were  against  it,   ^d  his   ^ty  despair 
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rtsaained  bun.  When  he  had  stood  there 
ix  a  urand,  fae  turned  round  suddeol)'  on 
1  liis  heet  wkfaout  any  warning,  and  almoEt 
I  koocking  down  a  man  vho  was  keeping 
'  warily  bdiiod  htm  ready  for  any  emergency, 
:  went  awt^  in  the  opposite  direction  without 
'  ujring  a  wokL  fiurton  stood  still  gazing 
tha  him  with  a  mixture  of  consternation 
I  and  concern,  and  loittethmg  very  like 
hatied.  But  his  face  changed  when  the 
,  spectators  drew  round  him  to  wonder  and 
question.  "  Something  wrong  with  that  poor 
^Dtleman,  I  fear,  sir,"  said  one.  Mr.  Burton 
(xt  on  a  look  of  regret,  sighed  deeply,  put 
his  hand  to  his  forehead,  riiook  his  haid, 
munnured — "  Pocv  feUow ! "  and  —  walked 
away.  What  could  he  do  ?  He  wa£  not  his 
brother's  keqier,  much  less  was  he  re^Kin- 
sible  for  his  cousin's  husband — the  paltry 
paiBtei-fcUow  she  had  piefened  to  Ami. 
Vihat  would  Helen  think  of  her  bargain  now  ? 
Mad  or  drunk,  it  did  not  matter  which— a 
pieafiantconipanioni'orawoman.  Hepreferred 
to  thiak  of  this  for  the  moment,  rather  than  of 
ibe  odieiqiiestioc, which  was  iniealityso  much 
more  important.  Rivers's !  Thank  heaven 
I  he  was  do  money  loser,  no  more  than  was 
i.  respectahlc.  He  hadseen  what  was  coming. 
I  Even  to  himself,  this  was  all  that  Mr,  Burton 
'  said.  He  hurried  on,  however,  to  leam  what 
j,  petqilc  were  saying  of  it,  with  more  anxiety 
j  ia  his  mind  than  seemed  necessary.  He 
'  went  to  the  bank  itself  with  the  air  of  a  man 
going  to  a  fiineraL  "The  place  I  have 
^nown  BO  long  1 "  he  said  to  another  mournful 
<  victim  who  had  appeared  on  the  field  of  the 
lost  battle,  bat  who  was  not  mad  like  Robert 
"And  to  think  that  Golden  should  have 
Ixtrayed  your  confidence  !  A  man  I  have 
known  since  he  was  /Aai  height — a  man  I 
could  have  answered  for  with  my  life  !" 

Ueanwhile  Drummond  strayed  on  he  knew 
ant  where.  He  went  back  into  the  City,  into 
the  depths  of  those  lanes  and  narrow  streets 
which  he  had  left  so  lately,  losing  himself  in 
a  bewildering  maze  of  warehoiise  walls  and 
echoing  traflic.  Great  waggons  jammed  him 
up  agamst  the  side,  loads  dangled  over  his 
I  head  that  would  have  crushed  hJm  in  a 
'  moment,  open  cellars  yawned  for  his  un- 
steady feet ;  but  he  walked  as  safe  through 
ill  those  perils  as  if  he  had  borne  a  charmed 
life,  though  he  neither  looked  nor  cared 
where  he  was  going.  His  meeting  with  Bur- 
ton was  forced  out  of  his  mind  in  a  few 
loinutes  as  if  it  had  not  been.  For  the 
I  moment  it  had  startled  him  into  mad  excite- 
I  ment;  but  so  strong  was  the  stupor  of  his 
I  -lespair,  that  in  five  minutes  it  was  as  if  it  bad 


nevei  been.  For  hours  he  kept  wandering 
round  and  round  the  scene  of  his  ruin,  coming 
and  going  in  a  circle,  as  if  his  feet  wcie 
&st  and  he  could  not  escape.  It  had  been 
woming  when  he  left  hie  house.  It  was  late 
aftexnoon  when  he  got  back.  Oh  why  was 
it  summer  and  the  days  so  long?  if  only 
that  scorching  sun  would  have  set  and  dark- 
ness fallen  over  the  place.  He  stole  in  under 
cover  of  the  lilac  trees,  which  had  grown  so 
big  and  leafy,  and  managed  to  glide  down 
the  side  way  to  the  garden  and  get  to  the 
studio  door,  which  he  could  open  with  his 
key.  He  had  been  doing  nothmg  but  think 
—think— all  the  time  ;  but  "  now,  at  least,  I 
shall  have  time  to  think,"  he  said  to  himself, 
as  be  threw  himself  down  on  a.  chair  close  to 
the  door— the  ncaiett  seat— it  no  longer 
mattered  where  he  placed  himself  or  how. 
He  sat  huddled  up  against  the  wall  as  some- 
times a  poor  model  did,  waiting  wistfully  t& 
know  if  he  was  wanted, — some  poor  wretch  to 
whom  a  shilling  was  salvation.  This  fancy, 
with  a  thousand  others  equally  inappropriate, 
flashed  across  his  mind  as  he  sat  there,  still 
with  bis  hat  pulled  down  on  his  brows  in  the 
sunny  luxurious  wannth  of  the  afternoon.. 
The  mere  atmosphere,  air,  and  sky,  and  sun- 
shine would  have  been  paradise  to  the  artist' 
in  the  poorest  time  he  had  ever  known  befixe, 
but  they  did  not  affect  him  now.  He  sat 
there  in  his  stupor  for  perhaps  an  hour,  not 
even  able  to  rouse  himself  so  far  as  to  shut 
the  door  of  communication  into  the  conser- 
vatory, through  which  he  heard  now  and  then 
the  softoied  s^  of  the  household.  He  might 
have  been  restored  to  the  sense  of  life  at»l 
its  necessitdes,  might  have  been  brought  back 
out  of  the  ddirium  (rf  his  ruin  at  that  moment, 
had  any  one  in  the  house  knows  he  was 
there.  Helen  was  in  the  drawing-room,  sepa- 
rated from  him  only  by  that  flowery  passage 
which  he  had  made  loi  her,  to  tempt  her  to 
visit  him  at  his  work.  She  was  writmg  notes, 
inviting  some  half-dozen  people  to  dinner,  as 
had  been  arranged  between  them,  but  with  a 
heavy  and  anxious  heart,  full  of  misgiving. 
She  had  risen  from  her  writing  table  three  or 
four  times  to  go.  to  the  window  and  look  out 
for  her  husband,  wondering  why  he  should 
be  so  long  of  coming — while  he  sat  so  near 
her.  Mrs.  Drummond's  heart  was  very  heavy. 
She  did  not  understand  what  he  had  said  to 
her  in  the  morning — could  not  imagine  bow 
it  could  be.  It  must  be  a  temporary  cloud, 
a  failure  of  some  speculaticoi,  something  un- 
connected with  the  ordinary  course  of  UCe, 
she  said  to  herself.  Money ! — he  was  not  a 
business  man — it  could  not  be  money.     If  it 
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was  only  money,  why  that  was  nothing. 
Such  was  the  course  of  her  thoughts.  And 
she  paused  over  hef  invitations,  wondering 
was  it  right  to  give  them  if  Robert  had  been 
losing  money.  But  they  were  old  friends 
whom  she  was  inviting — only  half  a  dozen. 
people— and  it  was  foi-  his  birthday.  She 
had  just  finished  the  last  note,  when  Norah 
came  dancing  into  the  room,  claiming  her 
mother's  promise  to  go  out  with  her;  and 
after  another  long  gaze  from  her  window, 
Helen  made  up  her  mind  to  go.  It  was  ber 
voice  speaking  to  the  maid  which  roused 
Robert.  "  If  Mr.  Dnimmond  comes  in  be- 
fore 1  return,"  he  heard  her  say,  "  tell  him  I 
shall  not  be  long.  I  am  going  with  Miss  Noiah 
to  the  Gardens  for  an  hour,  and  then  to  ask 
for  Mr.  Haldane ;  but  I  shall  be  back  by  half- 
past  six,"  He  heard  the  message — -he  for 
whom  it  was  intended — and.  rose  up  softly 
and  went  to  his  studio  window,  and  peeped 
stealthily  out  to  watch  them  as  they  went 
away.  Norah  came  first,  with  a  skip  and 
gambol,  and  then  Helen.  His  wife  gave  a 
wistful  look  back  at  the  house  as  she  opened 
the  little  gate  under  the  leafy  dusty  lilacs. 
Was  it  with  some  premonition  of  what  she 
should  find  when  she  came  back?  He  hid 
himself  so  that  he  could  not  be  seen,  and 
gazed  at  the  two,  feeling  as  if  that  moment 
was  all  that  life  had  yet  to  give  him.  It  was 
his  farewell  look.  His  wife  and  child  dis- 
appeared, and  he  could  hear  their  footsteps 
outside  on  the  pavement  going  farther  and 
farther  away  on  their  harmless,  unimportant 

walk,  while  he He  woke  up  as  if  it  had 

been  out  of  sleep  or  out  of  a  trance.  She 
would  return  by  half-past  six,  and  it  was  now 
approaching  five.  For  all  he  had  to  do  there 
was  so  little,  so  very  little  time. 

So  he  said  to  himself,  and  yet  when  he  said 
it  he  had  no  dear  idea  what  he  was  going  to 
do.  He  had  not  only  to  do  it,  whatever  it 
was,  but  to  make  up  his  mind,  al!  in  an  hour 
and  a  half ;  and  for  the  first  five  minutes  of 
that  little  interval  he  was  like  a  man  dream- 
ing, stretching  out  his  hands  to  catch  any 
straw,  trying  to  believe  he  might  yet  be  saved. 
Could  he  leave  them — those  two  who  had 
just  left  the  door — to  struggle  througli  the 
rest  of  life  by  themselves?  Helen  was  just 
over  thirty,  and  her  daughter  nearly  twelve. 
It  was  a  mature  age  for  a  woman ;  but  yet 
for  a  woman  who  has  been  protected  and 
taken  care  of  all  her  life,  how  bitter  a 
moment  to  be  left  alone  I— the  moment  when 
life  is  at  its  fullest,  demands  most,  feeis  most 
TAarmiy,  and  has  as  yet  given  up  nothing, 
Helen  had  had  no  training  to  teach  her  that 


happiness  was  not  her  right     She  had  felt  it 
to  be  her  right,  and  her  whole  soul  rose  up  in 
rebellion   against   any  infringement  of  that 
great  necessity  of  being.     How  was  she  to 
live  when  all  was  taken  from  her,  even  the 
support  of  her  husband's  arm  ?     Robert  had 
never  known  so  much  of  his  wife's  character 
before,  but  in  this  awful  moment  it  became 
clear  to  him  as  by  an  inspiration.     H«v  wis 
she    to   bear   it?    Credit,  honour,  money, 
living— and  her  husband,  too,  who  could  still 
work  for  her,  shield  her.    He  went  to  his 
easel  and  uncovered  the  half-finished  picture 
on  it,  and  gazed  at  it  with  somethit^  that 
was    in    reality    a    dumb    appeal    to    the 
dumb  canvas  to  help  him.     But  it  did  not 
help  him.     On  the  contrary,  it  brought  sud- 
denly up  before  him  his  work  of  the  past, 
his   imperfect   successes,  and  Helen's  kind, 
veiled,  hidden,  but  unconcealablc  dissatisfac- 
tion. The  look  of  suppressed  pain  in  her  face, 
the  subdued  tone,  the  soft  liiguid  praise  of 
some  detail  or  accessory,  the  very  look  of  her 
figure  when  she  turned  away  from  it,  came 
all  before  him.     Her  habit  was,  when  she 
turned  away,  to  talk  to  him  of  other  things. 
How  clearly  that  oft-repeated  scene  came  be- 
fore him  in  his  despair!  She  was  dutiful, giving 
him   her   attention   conscientiously   as  long 
as  was  needful ;  but  when  he  felt  back  into 
the  fond  babble  of  the  maker,  and  tried  to 
interest  her  in  some  bit  of  drapery,  or  efiect 
of  light,  or  peculiarity  of  grouping,  she  would 
listen  to  him  sweetly,  and — change  the  sub- 
ject as  soon  as  possible.     It  all  returned  to 
him — he  remembered  even  the  trivial  little 
words  she  had  spoken,  the  languid  air  of  half 
fatigue  which  would  come  over  her.     That— 
along  with  the  meagrest  poverty,  the  har<lest 
homely  struggles  for  daily  bread.     Could  she 
bear  to  go  back  to  it  ?   She  would  lose  every- 
thing, the  house  and  all  that  was  in  it,  every- 
thing that  could  be  called  hers  or  supposed 
hers.    The  only  thing  that  could  not  be  taken 
from  her  ivould  be  her  ^loo  a  year,  her  little 
fortune  which  was  settled  on  her.     "They 
could  live  on  that,"  poor  Drummond  went 
on  in  his  dreary  miserable  thoughts.      "  They 
could   exist,   it   is   possible,   better    without 
me  than  with  me.     Would  they  be  happier 
to  have  me   in  prison,  disgraced,  and    dis- 
honoured, a  drag  hanging  about  their  neck — 
or  to  hear  the  worst  at  once,  to  know  that 
everything  was  over,  that  at  least  their  pittance 
would  be  theirs,  and  their  peace  resi>ected? 
Everything  would  be  over.     Nobody  could 
have  any  pretext  for  annoying  her  about  it 
They  would   be   sorry   for    her — even    ihey 
would  be  sorry  for  me.     My  policies  would 
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go  to  make  up  something — to  dear  my  name 
a  little.  And  they  would  let  her  alone.  She 
could  go  to  the  country.  She  is  so  simple 
in  her  real  tastes.  They  could  live  on  what 
she  has,  if  they  were  only  rid  of  me."  A 
s^h  that  was  almost  a  sob  interrupted  him 
in  his  musing.  He  was  so  worn  out ;  and 
was  it  the  grave-chill  that  was  invading  him 
already  and  making  him  shivei  ?  He  took  the 
canvas  on  the  easel  and  held  it  up  to  the 
light.  "  The  drawing  is  good  enough,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "  it  is  not  the  drawing.  She 
always  owns  that.  It  is — something  else. 
And  bow  can  I  tell  after  this  that  I  could 
even  draw?  I  could  not  now,  if  I  were  to 
try.  My  hand  shakes  like  an  old  man's.  I 
might  fall  ill  like  poor  Haldane.  Ah,  my 
God!"  The  canvas  fell  out  of  his  hands 
upon  the  floor — a  sudden  spasm  contracted 
his  heart  Haldane  !  It  was  the  first  time 
that  day  thathehad  thought  of  him.  Hisruin 
would  be  the  rain  of  his  friend  too — his 
friend  who  was  helpless,  sick  and  yet  the  sup- 
port of  others.  "Oh,  myGod.my  GodI"  he 
I   wailed  with  a  cry  of  despair.  ' 

And  there  was  no  one  near  to  hear  him,  no 

I   one  to  defend  him  from  himself  and  from  the 

I   devil,  to  lay  hands  upon  him,  to  bid  him  live 

and  hope  and  work,  and  help  them  to  exist 

I  »rhom  he  had  helped  to  ruin.     He  was  left  all 

'   alone  in  that  moment  of  his  agony.     God,  to 

I  whom  he   had   appealed,  was  beyond  the 

I  clouds,  beyond  that  which  is  more  unfathom- 

■  able  than  any  cloud,  the  serene,  itijmeasurable, 

impenetrable  blue,  and  held  out  no  hand,  sent 

,  no  voice  of  comfort.    The  man  fell  down 

where  his  work  had  fallen,  prone  upon  the 

i  ground,  realising  in  a  moment  all  the  misery 

of  the  years  that  were  to  come.     And  it  was 

'   his  doing,  his  doing  !— though  consciously  he 

I   would  have  ^ven  himself  to  be  cut  to  pieces, 

would  have  toiled  his  life  out,  to  make  it  up 

now  to  his  friend, — how  much  more  to  his 

wife  .'   What  passed  in  his  mind  in  that  awful 

interval  is  not  to  be  told.     It  was  the  supreme 

struggle  between  life  and  despair^  and  if  was 

I  despair  that  won.    When  he  rose  up  his  face 

'   was  like  the  face    of  an  old  man,  haggard 

]  and  furrowed  with  deep  lines.     He  stood  stili 

I  for  a  moment,  lookiiig  round  him  vaguely,  and 

I   then  made  a  little  pilgrimage  round  the  room, 

looking  at  everything,  with  a  motive,  without 

;  a  motive,  who  can  tell  ?  his  whole  faculties 

'  absorbed  io  the  exaltation,  and  bewildering, 

I  sombre  excitement  of  such 


come  but  once  to  any  man.  Then  he  sat 
[■  <iown  at  his  writing-table,  and  sought  out 
I  some  letter-paper  (there  were  so  many 
.:  scraps   of  diawing-paper   that   came  first  to 


hand),  and  slowly  wrote  a  few  lines.  He  had 
to  search  for  a  long  time  before  he  could  find 
an  envelope  to  enclose  this,  and  his  time  was 
getting  short  At  last  he  put  it  up,  and,  after 
another  pause,  stole  through  the  conservatory, 
walking  stealthily  like  a  thief,  and  placed  the 
white  envelope  on  a  little  crimson  table, 
where  it  shone  conspicuous  to  everybody  who 
should  enter.  He  did  more  than  that ;  he 
went  and  bent  over  the  chair  which  Helen 
had  pushed  away  when  she  rose  from  it — the 
chair  she  always  sat  on — and  kissed  it.  There 
was  a  little  bright-coloured  handkerchief  lying 
on  the  sofa,  which  was  Norah's.  He  took  that  up 
and  kissed  it  too,  and  thrust  it  into  his  breast. 
Did  he  mean  to  carry  it  with  him  into  the  dark 
and  silent  covmtry  where  he  was  going?  God 
knows  what  was  the  thought  in  his  mind.  The 
pretty  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  softly  chimed 
the  quarter  as  he  did  this,  and  he  started  like 
a  thief.  Tlien  he  took  an  old  great-coat  from 
the  wall,  an  old  travelling  hat,  which  hung 
beside  it,  and  went  back  to  the  studio. 
There  was  no  more  time  for  thought.  He 
went  out,  leaving  the  door  unlocked,  brush- 
ing stealthily  through  the  lilacs.  The  broad 
daylight  played  all  around  him,  revealing  him 
to  every  one,  showing  to  the  world  how  he 
stole  away  out  of  his  own  house.  He  had 
put  up  the  collar  of  his  coat,  and  drawn  his 
hat  down  over  his  brows  to  disguise  himself 
in  case  he  met  any  one  he  knew.  Any  one 
he  knew  1  It  was  in  i;ase  he  met  his  wife, 
to  whom  he  had  just  said  farewell  for  ever, 
and  his  child,  whose  little  kerchief  he  was 
going  to  take  with  him  into  this  dismal  ruin, 
into  the  undiscovered  world. 

All  this  might  have  been  clianged  had  he 
met  thera  ;  and  they  were  crossing  the  next 
street  coming  home,  Helen  growing  more 
and  more  anxious  as  they  approached  the 
door.  Had  he  been  going  out  about  some 
simple  everj'day  business,  of  course  they 
would  have  met ;  but  not  now,  when  it  might 
have  saved  one  life  from  destruction  and 
another  from  despair.  He  had  watched  for 
a  moment  to  make  sure  they  were  not  in 
sight  before  he  went  out ;  and  the  servants 
had  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  man  whom  they 
did  not  recognise  hiding  among  the  bushes, 
nnd  were  frightened ;  so,  it  turned  out  after- 
wards, had  various  other  passers-by.  But 
Drummond  saw  no  one— no  one.  The  mul- 
titudes in  the  noisier  streets  upon  which  he 
emerged  after  a  while,  were  nothing  to  him. 
They  pushed  against  him,  but  he  did  not  see 
them;  the  only  two  figures  he  could  have 
seen  were  henceforward  to  be  invisible  to  him 
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For  ever!  for  ever!  Was  it  (ot  ever? 
Would  diis  CTTine  he  was  about  to  commit, 
tbb  last  act  of  supreme  rebellioa  gainst  the 
will  of  that  God  to  whom  he  seemed  to  have 
appealed  in  vain,  would  it  Sever  him  from 
them  not  only  in  this  irorld,  but  in  the  world 
to  come  ?  Should  he  have  to  gaze  upward, 
like  poor  Dives,  and  see,  in  the  far  serene 
above  him,  these  two  walking  in  j^ory  and 
splendour,  who  were  no  longer  his?  perhaps 
surrounded  by  angels,  stately  figures  of  the 
blessed,  without  a  thought  to  ap^c  in  the 
midst  of  that  glory  for  the  poor  soul  who 
perished  for  love  of  them.  Could  that  be 
true?  Was  it  damnation  as  well  as  death  he 
was  going  to  face  ?  Was  it  Birewell  for  ever, 
and  ever,  and  ever? 

So  the  awful  strain  ran  on,  buzzing  in  his 
■ears,  drowning  for  him  the  voices  of  the 
■crowd — for  ever,  for  ever,  for  ever.  Dives 
forlorn  and  far  away — and  up,  up  high  in  the 
heavens,  blazing  above  him,  like  a  star 

Like  that  star  in  the  soft  sky  of  tlie  evening 
which  came  out  first  and  shone  down  direct 
upon  him  in  his  wretchedness.  How  it 
shone !  How  she  shone  1— was  it  she  ? — as 
it  grew  darker  drawing  a  silver  line  for  him 
upon  the  face  of  the  darkening  water. 
Was  that  to  be  the  >  spot  ?  But  it  took 
years  to  get  dark  that  night  He  lived 
and  grew  old  white  he  was  waiting  thus  to 
die.  At  last  there  was  g^oom  enough.  He 
got  a  boat,  and  rowed  it  out  to  that  white 
glistening  tine,  the  line  that  looked  like  a 
silver  arrow,  sliining  where  the  spot  was 

The  boat  drifted  ashore  that  night  as  the 
tide  fell  In  that  last  act,  at  least.  Nature 
helped  him  to  be  honest,  poor  soul ! 

CHAPTER   Xt 

"  Th*  studio  door  is  open,  mamma,"  said 
little  Norah  divncing  in  brefore  her  mother, 
through  the  lilac  bushes.  The  words  seemed 
to  take  a  weight  off  Helen's  bcarL 

"  Then  papa  must  have  come  in,"  rfie  said, 
and  ran  up  the  steps  to  the  door,  which  was 
opened  before  she  could  knock  by  an  anxious, 
half-frightened  maid.  "  Mr.  Drummond  has 
come  in?"  she  said,  in  her  anxiety,  hasting  to 
pass  Jane,  who  held  fast  by  the  door. 

"  No,  ma'am,  please,  ma'am  ;  but  Rebecca 
and  me  see  a  man  about  notfive  minutes  ago, 
and  I  can't  find  master's  topcoat  as  was 
a-hanging  in  the  hall — Rebecca  says,  ma'am, 
as  she  thonght  she  see " 

"  Papa  has  not  been  home  after  all,"  Helen 
said  to  her  httle  daughter;  "perhaps  Mr. 
Drummond    wore  his  great-coat  last  night. 


Jane.  I4ev«rinind  jmat  now;  he  wHI  tell  us 
triten  he  comes  in." 

"  But  I  see  the  man,  and  George  was  out, 
as  he  alvrays  is  when  he's  wanted.  He  and 
Rebecca — "  said  Jane. 

"  Never  isirtd  just  now,"  said  Hden  lao- 
gnidly.  She  went  into  the  dra.wing-rooni 
with  the  load  heavier  than  ever  on  her  heart 
What  could  have  kept  him  bo  long  ?  What 
could  be  making  hun  so  miserable?  Ob, 
how  cruel,  cniel  it  was  not  to  know !  She 
sat  down  with  a  heart  like  lead  on  that  diair 
which  poor  Robert  had  kissed — not  fifteen 
minutes  Eince,andhewaa  scarcely  out  of  reach 

"  Oh,  nsuntna,"  cried  N<»^,  moving  about 
with  a  child's  curiosity ;  "  here  is  a  letter  for 
you  on  the  little  red  table.  It  is  so  funny, 
and  blutred,  and  unevea  I  can  write  better 
than  that — look  i  isn't  it  fiona  papa  ?  " 

Hden  had  not  paidnnich  attention  to  what 
the  child  said,  but  now  she  started  up  and 
stretched  out  her  hand.  The  name  on  the 
outside  was  scarcely  legible,  it  was  blurred  , 
and  uneven,  as  Norah  said ;  M>d  it  was  ver>'  I 
clear  to  see,  could  onl^  be  a  message  of  woe. 
But  her  worst  feara,  miserable  as  she  felt,  had 
not  approached  the  very  skirts  of  the  tniset}' 
that  now  awaited  her.  She  tore  the  envelope 
open,  with  her  heart  beating  loud  in  her  ears, 
and  her  whole  body  tingling  with  agitation. 
And  tiiis  wae  wlut  she  read : — 

"My  Helkn,  m  own  Helen,— -I  have 
nothing  in  the  world  to  do  now  but  to  bid 
you  good-bye.  I  have  ruined  you,  and  more 
than  you.  If  I  lived  I  should  only  be  a  dis- 
grace and  a  burden,  and  your  httle  money 
that  you  have  will  support  you  by  yourself. 
Oh,  my  love,  to  think  I  should  leave  you 
like  this  I  I  who  have  loved  you  so.  But 
I  have  never  been  good  enough  for  yon. 
When  yon  uean  angel  in  heaven,  if  you  see 
me  among  the  lost,  oh,  bestow  a  tittle  pity 
upon  me,  my  Helen !  I  shall  never  see  you 
again,  tiut  as  Dives  saw  I^zanis.  Oh,  my 
wife,  my  baby,  my  own,  you  will  be  mine  no 
longer;  but  have  a  little  pityuponmel  Give 
me  one  look,  Hden,  cut  of  heaven. 

"I  am  not  mad,  dear.  I  am  doing  it 
knowing  it  will  be  for  the  best  God  forgive 
me  if  I  take  it  upon  me  to  know  better  than 
Him.  It  is  not  presumption,  and  pe^ps 
He  may  know  wha^  I  mean,  though  okb  you 
dMi't  know.  Oh  my  own,  my  dariings,  my 
only  ones — good-bye,  good-bye  I" 

There  was  no  name  signed,  no  stops  to 
make  the  sense  plain.      It  was  writcen  as 
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wildly  as  it  had  been  conceived ;  and  Helen, 
ID  her  terrible  excitement,  did  not  make  out 
atfiist  what  it  could  mean.  What  could  it 
mean?  where  was  he  going?  The  words 
about  Dives  and  LazaruE  threw  no  light  upon 
ital  &tst  He  had  gone  away.  She  gave  a 
ay,  and  dropped  her  hands  upon  her  lap,  with 
'  the  letter  in  *them,  and  looked  round  her — 
'  looked  at  her  child,  to  make  sure  to  herself 
that  she  was  not  dreaming.  Gone  away  !  But 
where,  where,  and  why  this  parting?  "I 
tlon't  understaJid  it — he  has  gone  and  left  us," 
she  said  feebly,  when  Norah,  in  her  curiosity, 
caoe  rushing  to  her  to  know  what  it  was.  "  I 
don't  know  what  it  means,  O  God,  help 
dsl"  she  said,  with  an  outburst  of  miserable 
leaiB.  She  was  confused  to  the  very  centre  of 
her  being.     Where  had  he  gone  ? 

"May  I  read  it,  mamma?"  little  Norah 
uked,  with  her  arms  round  her  mother's  neck. 

But  Helen  had  the  feeUng  that  it  was  not 
fit  for  the  child.  "  Run  and  ask  who  brought 
iE,"  she  said,  glad  to  be  alone ;  and  then  read 
over  again,  with  a  mind  slowly  awakening  to 
its  reality,  that  outburst  of  love  and  despair. 
The  letter  shook  in  her  hands,  salt  tears 
fell  upon  it  as  she  read.  "  If  I  lived  : — /  am 
Jang  it,  knowing."  God,  God,  what  was  it  he 
had  gone  to  do  ?  Just  then  she  heard  a  noise 
in  the  studio,  and  starting  to  her  feet  rushed 
to  the  conservatory  door,  crying,  "  Robert ! 
Robert !"  She  was  met  by  Jane  and  Norah, 
coming  from  it;  the  child  was  carrying  her 
father's  hat  in  her  arms,  with  a  sOange  look 
of  wonder  and  dismay  on  her  face. 

"Mamma,  no  one  brought  the  letter,"  she 
said  in  a  subdued,  horror-struck  tone ;  "  and 
here  is  papa's  hat — and  the  picture  is  lying 
dashed  down  on  the  floor  with  its  (ace  against 
the  carpet.  It  is  all  spoiled,  mamma,"  sobbed 
little  Norah — "  papa's  picture  I  and  here  is 
his  haL     Oh,  mamma,  manmia  ! " 

Korah  was  frightened  at  her  mother's  face. 
Shehad grown  ghastly  pale.  "  Get  mc  a  cab," 
she  said  to  the  maid,  whose  curiosity  was 
prdbundly  excited,  'Then  she  sat  down  and 
took  her  child  in  her  arms.  "  Norah,  my 
darling,"  she  said,  making  a  pause  between 
every  two  words,  "  something  dreadful  has 
happened,  I  don't  know  what.  I  must  go 
—and  sec.  I  must  go — and  find  him — 0 
my  God,  where  am  I  to  go  ?" 

"  And  me,  too,"  said  the  child,  clinging  to 
her  fast ;  "  me,  too — let  us  go  to  the  City, 
mamma!" 

tlot  you,  Norah.     It  will  soon  he  your 
time.     Oh,  my  pet,  go  and  kneel  down 
aiid|K8y — pray  for  poor  papa." 

"I  can  pray  just  as  well  in  the  cab,"  said 


Norah;  "God  hears  all  the  tamr.  I  am 
nearly  twelve — I  am  almost  grovm  up.  You 
shall  not,  shall  not  go  widiout  me.  I  will 
never  move  nor  say  a  word.  I  will  run  up 
and  get  your  cloak  and  mine.  We'll  easily 
find  him.  He  never  would  have  the  heart  to 
go  far  away  from  you  and  me." 

"He  never  would  have  theheart,"Helenmur- 
mured  the  words  over  after  her.  Surely  not. 
Surely,  surely  he  would  not  have  the  heart ! 
His  resolution  would  fail.  How  could  he  go 
and  leave  the  two  whom  he  loved  best — the 
two  whom  alone  he  loved  in  tfiis  world, 
"  Run,  then,  dear,  and  get  your  cloak,"  she 
said  faintly.  The  child  seemed  a  kind  of 
anchor  to  her,  holding  her  to  sometfiing,  to 
some  grasp  of  soHd  earth.  They  drove  off 
in  a  few  minutes,  Norah  holding  fast  her 
mother's  hand.  "They  overtook,  if  they  had 
but  known  it,  and  passed  in  the  crowd,  the 
despairing  man  they  sought ;  and  he  with  his 
dim  eyes  saw  the  cab  driving  past,  and  won- 
dered even  who  was  in  it-— some  Other  sufferer, 
in  the  madness  of  excitement  or  despair. 
How  was  he  to  know  it  was  his  wife  and 
child  ?  They  drove  to  the  City,  but  found  no 
one  there.  They  went  to  his  club,  to  one 
friend's  house  after  another,  to  the  picture- 
dealers,  to  the  railway  stations.  There,  two 
or  three  bystanders  had  seen  such  a  man,  and 
he  had  gone  to  Brighton,  to  Scotland,  to 
Paris,  they  said  Coming  home,  they  drove 
over  the  very  bridge  where  he  had  been 
standing  waiting  for  the  dark.  It  was  dark 
by  that  time,  and  Helen's  eye  caught  the  line 
of  light  on  the  water,  with  that  intuitive  wish 
so  common  to  a  painter's  wife,  that  Robert 
had  seen  it  Ah,  good  Lord  I  he  had  seen 
and  more  than  seen.  The  summer  night  was 
quite  daiic  when  they  got  home.  Those 
gleams  of  starlight  were  lost  in  clouds,  and  all 
was  gloom  about  the  pretty  house.  Instead 
of  the  usual  kindly  gleam  from  the  windows, 
nothing  was  visible  as  they  drew  up  to  the 
door  but  the  light  of  a  single  candle  which 
showed  its  solitary  flame  through  the  bare 
window  of  the  dining-room.  No  blind  was 
drawn,  or  curtain  closed,  and  like  the  taper 
of  a  watcher  shone  this  little  miserable  li^t. 
It  chilled  Helen  in  her  profound  discourage- 
ment and  fatigue,  and  yet  it  gave  her  a  forlorn 
hope  that  perhaps  he  had  come.  Norah  had 
^len  fast  asleep  leaning  against  her.  It  was 
all  she  could  do  to  wake  the  child  as  they 
approached  the  door;  and  Jane  came  out  to 
open  the  gate  with  a  scared  face,  "No, 
ma'am,  master's  never  been  back,"  she  an- 
swered to  Helen's  eager  question ;  "but  Dr. 
M»uri«,he'.h«=.-        ,,,       (^.ooglc 
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Mrs.  Dnimmond  put  Norah  into  the 
woman's  aims,  and  rushed  into  the  bouse. 
Dr.  Maurice  met  her  with  a  face  almost  as 
white  as  her  own,  and  took  her  hands  com- 
passionately. "You  have  heard  from  him? 
What  have  you  heard  ?  where  is  he  ?  "  said 
poor  Helen. 

"  Hush,  hush !  '*  he  said,  "  perhaps  it  is 
not  so  bad  as  it  appears.  I  don't  understand 
it.  Rest  a  little,  and  I  will  show  you  what 
he  ha?  written  to  me." 

"  I  cannot  rest,"  she  said ;  "  how  can  I  rest 

when  Robert Let  me  see  it.   Let  me  see 

it  I  am  suie  to  understand  what  he  means. 
He  never  bad  any  secrets  before.  Oh,  show 
it  me — show  it  me ! — am  not  I  his  wife?" 

"Poor  wife,  poor  wife!"  said  the  com- 
passionate doctor,  and  then  he  put  her  into 
an  easy-chair  and  went  and  asked  for  some 
wine.  "  I  will  show  it  you  only  when  you 
have  drank  this,"  he  said ;  "  only  when  you 
have  beard  what  I  have  to  say.  Drummond 
is  very  impulsive  you  know.  He  might  not 
do  r^Iy  as  he  said.  A  hundred  things 
would  come  in  to  stop  him  when  he  had  time 
to  think.  His  heart  has  been  broken  by  this 
bank  business ;  but  when  he  felt  that  it  was 
understood  he  was  not  to  blame " 

"  Give  me  your  letter,"  she  said,  holding 
out  her  hand  to  him.  She  was  capable  of 
no  more. 

"  He  would  soon  find  that  out,"  s^d  the 
doctor.  "  Who  could  possibly  blame  him  i 
My  dear  M15.  Drummond,  you  must  take  this 
into  account.  Vou  must  not  give  him  up  at 
once.  I  have  set  on  foot  ^1  sorts  of  in- 
quiries  " 

"  The  letter,  the  letter ! "  she  said  hoarsely, 
holding  out  her  hand. 

He  was  obliged  to  yield  to  her  at  last,  but 
not  without  the  consciousness  which  comforted 
him  that  she  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  what 
he  had  to  say.  She  had  not  listened  volun- 
tarily ;  but  still  she  had  not  been  able  to  keep 
herself  from  hearing.  This  was  not  much 
comfort  to  poor  Helen,  but  it  was  to  him.  He 
had  made  her  swallow  the  wine  too ;  he  had 
done  his  best  for  her;  and  now  he  could  but 
stand  by  mournfully  while,  she  read  her  sen- 
tence, the  words  which  might  be  death. 

"  Maurice,  I  want  you  to  go  to  my  wife. 
Before  you  get  this,  or  at  least  before  you 
have  got  to  her,  I  shall  be  dead.  It's  a  curious 
thing  to  say,  but  it^  true.  There  lias  been  a 
great  crash  at  the  bank,  and  I  am  ruined  and 
all  I  care  for.  If  I  lived  I  could  do  no  good, 
only  harm ;  but  they  will  be  sony  for  her  if  I 

•.    I  have  written  to  her,  poor  darling,  to 


tell  her ;  but  I  want  you  to  go  and  stand  by 
her.  She'll  want  some  one ;  and  kiss  the 
child  for  me.  If  they  find  me,  bury  me  any- 
where. I  hope  they  will  never  find  me, 
though,  for  Helen's  sake.  And  poor  Haldane. 
Tell  him  I  know  nothing  of  it;  nothing, 
nothing  !  I  would  have  died  sooner  than  let 
them  risk  his  money.  God  help  us,  and  God 
forgive  me !  Maunce,  you  are  a  good  fellow ; 
be  kind  to  my  poor  wife." 

There  was  a  postscript  which  nobody  read 
or  paid  any  attention  to :  that  is  to  say,  they 
read  it  and  it  died  fiom  their  minds  for  the 
moment  as  if  it  meant  nothing.  It  was  this, 
written  obliquely  like  an  after-thoughij — 

"  7^  bank  was  ruined  from  the  first;  there 
was  newachanaferus.  I  found  this  out  only 
to-day.     Burton  and  Golden  have  done  it  all" 

These  were  the  words  that  Helen  read, 
with  Dr.  Maurice  standing  mournfully  behind 
watching  her  every  movement.  She  kept 
staring  at  the  letter  for  a  long  time,  and 
then  fell  back  with  a  hysterical  sob,  but  with- 
out any  relief  of  tears.  Dr.  Maurice  stood 
by  her  as  his  friend  bad  asked  him.  He 
soothed  her,  adding  every  pos^ble  reason 
he  could  think  of  (none  of  which  he  himself 
believed  in  the  smallest  degree)  to  show  that 
"  poor  Drummond  "  might  chajige  his  mind. 
This  was  written  in  the  first  impulse  of  de- 
spair, but  when  he  came  to  think Helen  did 

not  listen ;  but  she  heard  what  Dr.  Maurice 
said  vaguely,  and  she  heard  his  account  of 
what  he  bad  done ;  he  had  given  information 
at  once  to  the  police;  he  had  engaged  people 
everywhere  to  search  and  watch.  News  would 
be  heard  of  him  to-morrow  certainly,  if  not 
to-night.  Helen  rose  while  he  was  speaking. 
She  collected  herself  and  restrained  herself, 
exerting  all  the  strength  she  possessed. 
"  Will  you  come  witli  me  ?  "  she  said, 

"Where?  where?  Mrs.  Drummond,  I 
entreat  you  to  believe  I  have  done  every- 
thing  " 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  of  it ! "  she  said  faintly ; 
but  I  must  go.    I  cannot — cannot  rest     I 
must  go  somewhere — anywhere — ^where   he 
may  have  gone " 

"  But,  Mrs.  Drummond " 

You  are  going  to  say  I  have  been  every- 
where. So  we  have,  Norah  and  I — she  fell 
asleep  at  last,  poor  child — she  docs  not  need 

■ — I  must  go " 

"  It  is  getting  late,"  he  said ;  "  it  is  just 

1 ;  if  news  were  to  come  you  would  not 
like  to  be  out  of  the  way.  Stay  here  and 
rest,  and  I  will  go  to-morrow ;  you  wilt  wuit 
all  your  strength."  L.OO^JIC 
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"  I  want  it  all  now,"  she  said,  with  a  strange 
smile.    "Who  thinks  of  to-morrow?  it  may 

never,  never  come.    It  may You  are  very  . 

kind— but  I  cannot  rest."  ' 

She  was  in  the  cab  again  before  he  could  , 
siy  another  word.  But  fortunately  at  that 
moment  one  of  his  messengers  came  in  hot 
hasle  to  say  that  they  thought  that  they  had 
found  some  trace  of  "  the  gentleman."  He 
had  come  off  to  bring  the  news,  and  probably 
by  this  time  the  others  were  on  their  way 
bringing  him  home.  This  intelligence  fur- 
nished Maurice  with  a  weapon  against  Helen. 


She  allowed  herself  to  be  led  into  the  house 
again,  not  believing  it,  feeling  in  her  heart 
that  her  husband  would  never  be  brought 
back,  yet  unable  to  resist  the  reasonable  con- 
clusion that  she  must  stay  to  receive  him. 
The  short  summer  darkness  passed  over  her 
thus ;  the  awful  dawn  came  and  looked  her 
in  the  face.  One  of  the  maids  sat  up,  or 
rather  dozed  in  her  chair  in  the  kitchen,  keep- 
ing a  fire  alight  in  case  anything  might  be 
wanted.  And  Helen  sat  and  listened  to  every 
sound ;  sat  at  the  window  gazing  out,  hearing 
carriage  wheels  and  footsteps  miles  off,  as  it 


seemed  to  her,  and  now  and  then  almost 
deceived  into  hope  by  the  sound  of  some 
one  returning  from  a  dance  or  late  party. 
Haw  strange  it  seemed  to  her  that  life  should 
be  going  on  in  its  ordinary  routine,  and  people 
enjoying  themselves,  while  she  sat  thus  frozen 
into  desperation,  listening  for  him  who  would 
never  come  again !  Her  mind  was  wandering 
after  him  through  every  kind  of  dreadful 
scene ;  and  yet  it  was  so  difficult,  so  impos- 
sible to  associate  him  with  anything  terrible. 
He,  always  so  reasonable,  so  tender  of  others, 
so  free  firom  selfish  folly.    The  waking  of  the 


new  day  stole  upon  the  watcher  before  she 
was  aware ;  those  sounijs  which  are  so  awful 
in  their  power,  which  show  how  long  it  is 
since  last  night,  how  life  has  gone  on,  casting 
aside  old  burdens,  taking  on  new  ones.  It 
was  just  about  ten  o'clock,  when  the  moming 
was  at  its  busiest  outside,  and  Helen,  refusing 
to  acknowledge  the  needs  of  the  new  day, 
still  sat  at  the  window  watching,  with  eyes 
that  were  dry  and  hot  and  bloodshot,  with 
the  room  all  in  mournful  disorder  round  her, 
when  Dr.  Maurice's  brougham  drew  up  to 
the  door.    He  sprang  out  of  it,  carrying  a 
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ooat  on  his  am ;  a  rough  fcUow  in  a  bUic 
Jersqr  and  sailor's  hat  followed  him. 
Maurice  came  in  with  that  look  so  different 
from  the  look 'of  anxiety,  that  fatal  air,  sub- 
dued and  still  and  certain,  which  comes  onlj 
bom  knoiriedge.  Whatever  might  have  hap- 
pened he  was  in  doubt  no  more. 

Helen's  long  vigil  had  worn  her  into  that 
extremity  of  emotion  which  can  do  longer 
avail  itself  of  ordinaiy  signs.  She  had  not 
even  risen  to  meet  the  news.  She  held  out  her 
hand  feebly,  and  gave  him  a  piteous  look  of 
inquiry,  which  her  dry  lips  refused  to  somid. 
She  looked  as  if  it  were  possible  that  she  had 
grown  into  an  idiot  as  she  sat  there.  He 
came  forward  to  her  and  took  her  hand  in 
his. 

"Dear  Mrs.  Drummond,"  he  said,  "yon 
will  need  all  your  courage  ;  you  must  not 
give  way;  yon  must  think  of  your  child.'' 

"  I  know,"  she  said ;  her  hand  droi^>ed 
out  of  his  as  if  by  its  mere  weight.  She 
bowed  her  head  as  if  to  let  this  great  salt 
bitter  wave  go  over  her — bowed  it  down  till 
it  sank  upon  her  lap  hidden  in  her  dasped 
hands.  There  wis  nofting  to  be  said  further, 
not  a  word  was  necesssiy.    She  knew. 

And  yet  dicie  was  a  story  to  tell.  It  was 
told  to  her  very  gently,  and  Ae  had  to  listen 
to  it,  with  her  &ce  hidden  in  her  hands. 
She  shuddered  now  and  then  as  she  listened. 
Sometimes  a  long  convulsive  sob  esciped 
her,  and  shook  her  vhole  frame;  but  she 
was  &r  beyond  tix  ordinary  relief  of  weep- 
ing. It  was  peor  Robert's  coat  which  Dr. 
Maurice  had  brou^t  with  him,  making  all 
further  doubt  impassible.  The  gentleman 
had  thrown  it  off  when  he  took  that  boat  at 
Chelsea.  It  was  too  warm,  he  said ;  "  and 
sure  enough  it  was  mortal  wann,"  the  man 
added  who  had  come  to  verify  the  moamfiil 
stoty.  The  gentleman  had  taken  a  skiff  for 
a  row.  It  was  a  clear,  beautiful  night,  and  he 
had  been  warned  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
steamers  and  barges.  If  any  harm  came  to 
him,  the  boatman  said,  it  was  not  for  want 
of  knowing  how  to  manage  a  boat.  The 
litde  skiff  had  drifted  in  bottom  up,  and  had 
been  found  that  morning  a  mile  down  stream. 
That  was  all.  Jane,  who  was  the  housemaid, 
went  away  crying,  and  drew  down  all  the 
blinds  except  that  of  the  lOom  in  which  her 
mistress  was,  "Surely  missis  will  have  the 
thought  to  do  that,"  she  said.  But  poor 
Helen  had  not  the  thought. 

And  thus  it  all  came  to  an  end — tlieir 
love,  their  prosperity,  and  that  mitigated 
human  happiness  which  they  had  enjoyed 
together-^hapgiincss  not  too  peifect,  and  yet 


how  sweet !  Norah  still  slept  through  the 
bright  morning,  neglected  by  her  usual  at- 
tendant, and  tired  out  by  her  unusual  exer- 
tions on  the  pre\'ious  night.  "She  ought  to 
know,"  the  maids  said  to  each  other,  with 
that  eagerness  to  make  evil  tidings  faiown 
which  is  so  strangely  commoB ;  but  the  old 
mirse,  who  loved  the  child,  would  not  have 
her  disturbed.  It  was  only  when  Helen 
rejected  all  their  entreaties  to  lie  down  and 
rest  that  Martin  consented  to  lOuse  the  Uttlc 
girL  She  came  down,  with  her  bright  hair 
all  about  her  shoulders,  wrapped  in  a  little 
white  dressing-gown,  flying  with  noiseless 
bare  feet  down  the  staircase,  and,  without  a 
word  of  warning,  threw  herself  upon  her 
mother.  It  was  not  to  console  her  mother, 
but  to  seek  her  own  natural  refuge  in  diis 
uncomprehended  calamity.  "  Oh,  mamma !  " 
said  Norah ;  "  oh,  mamma,  mamma ! "  She 
could  find  no  other  words  of  consolalkm- 
Toirents  of  youthful  tears  gashed  from  the 
child's  eyes.  She  wept  for  both,  iriule 
Helen  sat  tcarles.  And  the  blinds  were 
not  down  nor  the  shutters  closed  in  that 
room,  as  the  servants  recollected  with  horror, 
and  the  great  golden  light  of  mom  shone  in. 
Thus  they  were  left  undisturbed  in  the 
full  day,  in  the  sweet  sunshine ;  scarce^ 
knowing,  in  the  first  stupor  of  tniaay,  haw  it 
was  that  darkness  had  gadiercd  in  tiK  midst 
of  all  tfaes  world  of  light 

CHAPTKR  Xn, 

Helbv  liad  not  remarked  Amt  postKiipt 
to  her  hnsband's  letter,  but  Dr.  Maurice  bad 
done  so,  to  irimn  it  was  addressed ;  end 
while  ^  was  hiding  her  head  aad  beating 
the  first  agony  of  her  grief  withoet  tiiooi^ 
of  anything  remaining  that  she  mi^t  yet  \ 
have  to  bear,  many  dun^  had  been  gedng 
on  in  die  wocld  outside  of  iriucli  Hden 
knew  nothing.  Dr.  Uanrice  had  been 
Robert's  true  &iend ;  and  aAer  that  moum&l 
morning  a  day  and  night  had  passed  inwhidi 
he  did  not  know  how  to  take  comfort.  He 
had  no  way  of  expressing  himself  as  women 
have.  He  could  not  weep ;  it  even  seemed 
to  him  that  to  close  out  the  cheerful  light,  as 
he  was  tempted  to  do  (for  the  sight  of  all  Uiat 
brightness  made  his  heart  sick),  would  have 
been  an  ostentation  of  sorrow,  a  show  of 
sentiment  which  he  had  no  riglit  to  indulge 
iiL  He  could  not  weep,  but  there  was  some- 
thing else  he  could  do ;  and  that  was  to  sift 
poor  Robert's  accusation,  if  there  was  any 
truth  in  it ;  and,  if  there  was,  pursue — to  he 
could  not  tell  what  end — the  murdereiE  of 
his  friend.    It  is  the  old  savage  wav ;  and 
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I   Dr.  Maarice  aet  his  teeth,  and  found  a  certain 

I  rcKef  is  che  dtooght     He  fair  <lo<ni  on  the 

I   sa&  in  tus  libimiT,  and  onlered  his  serrant 

l\  to  dose  hie  doots  to  all  the  world,  and  tried 

\'  ta  siatch  a  little  sleep  after  the  watch  of 

I  the   previous    night.     But  sleep   would  not 

,   come  to  him.    "Hx  Itbnuy  was  a  lar^,  lofty 

\  room,  v<ril  furnished,  and  full  with  books. 

Ij  It  was  red  curtained  and  carpeted,  and  the 

;  little  bit  of  the  wall  whidi  was  not  oorcred 

with   book^^ases  was   red  too,  red    which 

looked  dark   and   heavy  in    the   May  sun- 

dme,  but  was   ve^   coey  in  winter   days. 

iThe  one  spot  of  br^tnesB  in  the  room  was 
a  picture  of  poor   Dnitrnnond's — a  young 
piOnre,  one  of  those  wbidt  he  was  painting 
|{  while  be  courted  Helen,  the  work  of  youth 
I  and  lowe,  at  a  time  when  the  talent  in  him 
was  called  promise,  and  that  which  it  pro- 
'    mised  ytas  genius.     This  little  picture  caught 
the  doctor's  eye  as  he  lay  on  his  sofa,  resting 
I  the  weary  &ame  which  had  known  no  rest 
'  all  ni^t.    A  tear  came  as  he  looked  at  it — 
I  a  tear  wbicb  flowed  back  again  to  its  ibun- 
I    tain,  not  beii^  permitted  to  fall,  but  which 
I  did  him  good  all  the  same.     "  Poor'fellow  ! 
I  beneverdidbetterthanthai,"Dr.Matnicesaid 
to  himself  with  a  ngh;  and  then  he  closed  up 
his  eyes  tight,  and  tried  to  go  to  sleep.    Half 
an  hoar  after,  when  he  opened  there  again, 
the  picture  was  mce  more  the  first  thing  he 
saw.     "  Better  I "  he  said,  "  he  nercr  did  so 
well.     And  kUled  by  d>ose  infernal  curs  ! " 
The  doctor  took  hinnclf  off  his  so&  afMr. 
I    thisfiiilure.     Itwas  of  no  use  trying  to  sleep. 
He  gathered  bis  boots  iiora  the  comer  into 
irinch  he  had  hurled  them,  and  drew  them 
on  i^aio.     He  thought  he  would  go  and 
hare  a  walk.     And  then  he  remarked  for 
the  first  tine  that  though  he  had  taken  his 
coat  O^  the  rest  of  his  dress  was  the  same 
as  be  bad  pnt  on  last  night  to  go  out  to 
dinner.       When  be  went  to   his   room    to 
change  this,  the  sight  of  himself  in  the  glass 
w  a  wwider  to  him.    Was  that  red-eyed, 
dishevelled  man,  with  glittering  studs  in  his 
shirt,  and  a  head  heavy  with  watching  and 
gTief~-was  diat  the  trim  and  inepcoachable 
Dr.   HauticeP    He  gave  a  grin  of  faoiror 
and  fierce  mockery  at  himself^  and  dien  sat 
down  in  his  easy-chair,  and  hid  his  &ice  in 
his  hands ;    and    thus,  all    contorted   and 
dovUed  up,  went  to  sleep  unawares. 
was  good  fbr  nothing  tlat  day. 

The  neat  morning,  before  he  could  go  ont, 

Mr.  Bunon  called  npoB  him.     He  was  tbe 

mat  whom  Dr.  Maurice  most  wanted  to  see. 

Yet  he  fdt  himself  jump  as  he  was  announced, 

I   and  knew  that  In  spite  of  himself  his  counten- 


ance had  chxns^d.  Mr.  Barton  came  in 
undisturbed  in  manaer  or  apfMwunce,  but 
mXh  a  broad  black  hatband  on  his  hat — a 
band  wbicfa  his  hatter  had  assured  him  waa 
much  broader  than  be  had  ai^  occasion  for 
— "  deep  enough  for  a  bmtber."  This  gave 
him  a  certain  air  of  soiemni^,  as  it  came  in 
in  ftont  of  hitp.  It  was  "  a  mark  <rf  re^wct " 
which  Dr.  Maurice  had  not  thought  of  show- 
ing J  and  Maurice,  after  poor  Haldane,  was, 
as  it  were,  Robert's  next  friend. 

"  I  have  oome  to  spoak  to  yon  about  po(ff 
DrammbBd,"  said  Mr,  Burton,  taking  a 
chair.  "What  a  teixible  boainess  this  has 
been  I  I  met  with  him  accidentally  that 
momtng— the  very  day  it  bappeneil  I  do 
not  know  when  I  have  had  such  a  shock  1 " 

"Yon  met  him  on  the  day  he  took  his 
life?" 

"  The  day  he — died,  Dr.  MauriccL  I  am 
his  TclatiTe,  his  wife's  nearest  friend.  Why 
should  we  speak  so?  Let  us  not  be  the 
people  to  judge  him.  He  died — God  knows 
how.     It  is  in  God's  hands." 

"God  ki»ws  I  don't  judge  him,"  said  Dr. 
Msmice ;  and  there  was  a  pause. 

"I  cannot  hear  that  any  (me  saw  him 
later,"  said  Mr.  Buiton.  "  I  hear  from  the 
servants  at  St.  Mary's  Road  that  he  was  not 
there.  He  talked  very  wikDy,  poor  fellow. 
I  almost  thought — God  forgive  me  I — that 
he  had  been  dtinking.  It  must  have  been 
temporary  insanity.  It  is  a  kind  of  conso- 
lation to  reflect  upon  that  new." 

The  doctor  said  Dodiing.  He  msded  bis 
papers  about,  and  played  impatiently  with 
tbe  pens  and  papCT-cutter  on  bis  table.  He 
bore  it  all  until  his  visitor  heaved  a  demon- 
strative sigh.    That  he  could  not  bear. 

"If  you  thought  be  spoke  wildly,  you  might 
have  looked  after  him  a  little,"  he  said. 
"It  was  enough  to  make  any  man  look 
wild  ;  and  you,  wfao  kneit  so  well  all  about 

That  is  the  very  diing.  I  did  not  know 
about  it.  I  had  beeir  out  of  town,  and  had 
heard  nothing.  A  concern  I  was  so  much 
into-ested   in — by  which  I  am  myself   a 

"Do  you  lose  much?"  said  Dr.  Maurice, 
looking  him  in  the  ftxx.  It  was  the  same 
question  poor  Robert  bad  asked,  and  it  pro- 
duced the  same  results.  An  uneasy  flush 
came  on  the  rich  man's  countenance^ 

We  City  men  do  not  publish  our  losses," 
he  said.  "  We  prefer  to  keep  die  amount  of 
them,  when  we  can,  to  ourselves.     You  were 

yotirself,  I  believe?  Ah]  I  warned  poor 
Dmmmcmd !    I  toid  him  he  knew  nodiii^ 
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of  business.  He  should  have  taken  the  i 
advice  of  men  who  knew.  How  strange  | 
that  an  ignorant,  inexperienced  man,  quite  ' 
unaware  what  he  was  doing,  should  be  able 

ruin  such  a  vast  concern ! "  | 

"  Ruin  such  a  vast  concern ! "  Dr.  Maurice  i 
repeated,  stupefied.  "  Who  ? — Dnimmond  ?  I 
This  is  a  serious  moment  and  a.  strangely-  i 
chosen  subject  for  a  jest.  I  can't  suppose 
that  you  take  me  for  a  fool— — " 

"  We  have  all  been  fools,  letting  him  play 
with  edge  tools,"  said  Mr,  Burton,  almost 
sharply.  "  Golden  tells  me  he  would  never 
take  advice.    Golden  says " 

"Golden!  where  is  he? "cried  Maurice. 
"  The  fellow  who  absconded  ?  By  Jove,  tell 
me  but  where  to  lay  my  hands  on  him " 

"Softly,"  said  Mr.  Burton,  putting  his 
hand  on  Maurice's  arm,  with  an  air  of 
soothing  him  which  made  the  doctor's  blood 
boil.  "Softly,  doctor.  He  is  to  be  found 
where  he  always  was,  at  the  office,  making 
the  best  he  can  of  a  terribly  bad  job,  looking 
fifteen  years  older,  poor  fellow.  Where  are  you 
going  ?     Let  me  have  my  ten  minutes  first ! ' 

"  I  am  going  to  get  hold  of  him,  the  swin- 
dler 1"  cried  Maurice,  ringing  the  bell  furiously. 
"  John,  let  the  brougham  be  brought  round 
directly.  My  God  I  if  I  was  not  the  most 
moderate  man  in  existence  I  should  say 
murderer  too.  Golden  says,  forsooth  !  We 
shall  see  what  he  will  say  before  a  jury "■ 

"  My  dear  Dr.  Maurice — listen  a  little — 
take  care  what  you  are  doing.  Golden  is  as 
honourable  a  man  as  you  or  I '-" 

"Speak  for  yourself,"  said  the  doctor 
roughly.  "  He  has  absconded — that's  the 
word.  It  was  in  the  papers  yesterday  morn- 
ing ;  and  it  was  the  answer  I  myself  received 
at  tiie  office.  Golden,  indeed !  If  you're  a 
friend  of  Drummond's,  you  will  come  with 
me  and  give  that  fellow  into  custody.  This 
is  no  time  for  courtesy  now." 

"  How  glad  I  am  I  came  !"  said  Mr.  Bur- 
ton. "  You  have  not  seen,  then,  what  is  in 
the  papers  to-day?  Dr.  Maurice,  you  must 
listen  to  me ;  this  is  simply  madness.  Golden, 
poor  fellow,  has  been  very  nearly  made  the 
victim  of  his  own  unsuspicious  character. 
Don't  be  impatient,  but  listen.  When  I  tell 
you  he  was  simply  absent  on  Tuesday  on  his 
own  affairs — gone  down  to  the  country,  as  I 
might  have  been  myself  if  not,  alas  I  as  I 
sometimes  think,  sent  out  of  the  way.  The 
news  of  Shenken's  bankruptcy  arrived  that 
morning.  Well,  I  don't  mean  to  say  Dnim- 
mond could  have  helped  that ;  but  he  seized 
the  opportunity.  Heaven  knows  how  sorry  I 
am  to  suggest  such  a  thing ;   it  has  nearly 


broken  Golden's  heart  But  these  are  the 
facts^i  what  can  you  make  of  them?  Maurice, 
listen  to  me.  What  did  he  go  and  do  iAat 
for  f  He  was  still  a  young  man ;  he  had  his 
profession.  If  he  could  have  faced  the  world, 
why  did  he  do  thalV 

Dr.  Maurice  replied  with  an  oath.  I  can 
make  no  excuse  for  him.  He  stood  on  his 
own  hearth,  with  his  hand  clenched,  and 
blasphemed.  There  are  moments  in  which 
a  man  must  either  do  that,  or  go  down  upon 
his  knees  and  appeal  to  God,  who  nowadays 
sends  no  lightning  from  heaven  to  kill  the 
slayer  of  men's  souls  where  he  stands.  The 
doctor  saw  it  all  as  if  by  a  gleam  of  that 
same  lightning  which  he  invoked  in  vain. 
He  saw  the  spider's  web  they  had  woven, 
the  way  of  escape  for  themselves  which  they 
had  built  over  the  body  of  the  man  who  was 
dead,  and  could  not  say  a  word  in  reply. 
But  his  friend  could  not  find  a  word  to 
say.  Scorn,  rage,  stupefaction,  came  upon 
him.  It  was  so  false,  so  incredible  in  its 
falsity.  He  could  no  more  have  defended 
Robert  from  such  an  accusation  than  he  would 
have  defended  himself  from  the  charge  of 
having  murdered  him.  But  it  would  be  be- 
lieved :  the  world  did  not  know  any  better. 
He  could  not  say  anodier  word — such  a 
horror  and  disgust  came  over  him,  such  a 
sickening  sense  of  the  power  of  falsehood, 
the  feebleness  of  manifest,  unprovable  truth. 

"  This  is  not  a  becoming  way  in  which  to 
treat  such  a  subject,"  said  Mr.  Burton,  rising 
too,  "  No  subject  could  be  more  pain- 
ful to  me.  I  feel  almost  as  if,  indirectly,  I 
myself  was  to  blame.  It  was  I  who  intro- 
duced him  into  the  concern.  I  am  a  busy 
man,  and  I  have  a  great  deal  on  my  hands, 
but  could  I  have  foreseen  what  was  prepar- 
ing for  Rivers's,  my  own  interest  should  luve 
gone  to  the  wall.  And  that  he  should  be  my 
own  relation  too  — my  cousin's  husband! 
Ah,  poor  Helen,  what  a  mistake  she  made!" 

"Have  you  nearly  done,  sir?"  said  the 
doctor  fiercely. 

"  I  shall  have  done  at  once,  if  what  I  say 
is  received  with  incivility,"  said  Mr.  Burton, 
with  spirit  "  It  was  to  prevent  any  extension 
of  the  scandal  that  I  came  here." 

"There  are  some  occasions  upon  which 
civility  is  impossible,"  said  Maurice.  "I  hap- 
pen to  know  Robert  Drummond;  whichi  hope 
you  don't,  for  your  own  sake.  And,  remember, 
a  great  many  people  know  him  besides  mo. 
I  mean  no  incivility  when  I  say  that  I  don't 
believe  one  word  of  this,  Mr.  Burton ;  and 
that  is  all  I  have  to  say  about  it.  Not  one 
word—" 
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"You  mean,  I  lie!" 
I  "  I  mean  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  hope  you 
are  deceived.  I  mean  that  t)iis  fellow  Golden 
is  on  atrocious  scoundrel,  and  he  lies,  if  you 
will  And  having  said  that,  I  have  not 
another  word  to  say." 

Then  they  both  stopped  short,  looking  at 
each  other.  A  momentary  doubt  was,  per- 
haps, in  Burton's  mind  what  to  say  next — 
whether  to  pursue  the  subject  or  to  let  it 
drop.  But  no  doubt  was  in  Maurice's.  He 
stood  rigid,  with  his  back  to  the  vacant  fire- 
pkce.retired  within  himseir.  "It  is  very  warm," 
he  said ;  "  not  favourable  weather  for  walking. 
Can  I  set  you  down  anywhere?  I  see  my 
brougham  has  come  round." 

"Thanks,"  said  the  other  shortly.  And 
then  he  added,  "  Dr.  Maurice,  you  have  taken 
things  in  a  manner  very  different  from  what  I 
expected.  I  thought  you  would  take  an  in- 
terest in  saving  our  poor  friend's  memory  as 
far  as  we  can — " 

"  I  take  no  interest  in  it,  sir,  whatever." 

"  And  the  feelings  of  his  widow,"  said  Mr. 
Burton,  "Well,  well,  very  well.  Friendship 
is  such  a  wide  word — sometimes  meaning  so 
much,  sometimes  so  little.  I  suppose  I  must 
do  the  best  I  can  for  poor  Helen  by  myself, 
and  in  my  own  way." 

The  obdurate  doctor  bowed.  He  held 
fast  by  his  formula.  He  had  not  another 
word  to  say. 

"  In  that  case  I  need  not  trouble  you  any 
longer,"  said  Mr.  Burton,  Bat  when  he  was 
on  his  way  to  the  door  he  paused  and  turned 
round;  "  She  is  not  likely  to  be  reading  the 
papet^  just  now,"  he  said, "  and  I  hope  I  may 
depend  on  you  not  to  let  these  unfortunate 
particulars,  or  anything  about  it,  come  to  the 
ears  of  Mts.  Drummond.  I  should  like  her 
to  be  savAl  that  if  possible.  She  will  have 
enough  to  bear." 

"  I  shall  not  tell  Mrs,  Drummond,"  said 
the  doctor.  And  then  the  door  opened  and 
closed,  and  the  visitor  was  gone. 

The  brougham  stood  before  Dr.  Maurice's 
window  for  a  long  time  that  morning.  The 
old  coachman  grumbled  broiling  on  the  box; 
the  horses  gmmbled,  pawing  with  restless  feet, 
and  switching  the  flies  off  with  more  and 
more  impatient  swingings  of  their  tails.  John 
grumbled  indoors,  who  could  not  "  set  things 
straight "  until  his  master  was  out  of  the 
way.  But  the  doctor  neglected  them  all 
Not  one  of  all  the  four,  horses  or  men,  would 
have  changed  places  with  him  could  they 
have  seen  him  poring  over  the  newspaper, 
which  he  had  not  cared  to  look  at  that 
morning,  with  the  wrinkles  drawn  together 


on  his  forehead.  There  was  fury  in  his  soul, 
that  indignation  beyond  words,  beyond  self- 
command,  with  which  a  man  perceives  the 
rise  and  growth  of  a  wrong  which  is  beyond 
his  setting  right — a  lie  which  he  can  only  in- 
effectively contradict,  struggle,  or  rage  against, 
but  cannot  drive  out  of  the  minds  of  men. 
They  had  it  in  their  own  hands  to  say  what 
they  would.  Dr,  Maurice  knew  that  during 
all  the  past  winter  his  friend  had  been  drawn 
into  the  work  of  the  bank.  He  had  even 
cautioned  Robert,  though  in  ignorance  of  the 
extent  of  his  danger.  He  had  said,  "Don't 
forget  that  you  are  unaccustomed  to  the  ex- 
citements of  business.  They  will  hurt  you, 
though  they  don't  touch  the  others.  It  is  not 
your  trade."  These  words  came  back  to  his 
mind  with  the  bitterest  sense  of  that  absence 
of  foresight  which  is  common  to  man.  "  If 
I  had  but  known  1 "  he  said.  And  then  he 
remembered,  with  a  bitter  smile,  his  visit  to 
Dr.  Bradcliffe,  his  request  to  him  to  see  poor 
Drummond  "  accidentally,"  his  dread  for  his 
friend's  brain.  This  it  was  which  had  affected 
poor  Robert,  worse  than  disease,  worse  than 
madness;  for  in  madness  or  disease  there 
would  have  been  no  human  agency  to  blame. 
The  papers,  as  Burton  had  said,  were  full 
of  this  exciting  story.  Outside  in  the  very 
streets  there  were  great  placards  up  with 
headings  in  immense  capitals,  "  Great  Battk- 
ntpicy  in  the  City.~Suidiie  of  a  Bank 
Director"  The  absconding  of  the  manager, 
which  had  been  the  news  the  day  before, 
was  thrown  into  the  background  by  this 
new  fact,  which  was  so  much  more  tragical 
and  important.  "The  latest  information" 
was  given  by  some  in  a  Second  Eldition,  so 
widespread  was  the  commotion  produced 
by  the  catastrophe ;  and  even  those  of  the 
public  who  did  not  care  much  for  Rivers's, 
cared  for  the  exciting  talc,  or  for  the  tate 
of  the  unhappy  professional  man  who  had 
rashly  involved  himself  in  business,  and 
ruined  not  only  himself,  but  so  many  more. 
The  story  was  so  dramatically  complete  that 
public  opinion  decided  upon  it  a^  once. 
It  did  not  even  want  the  grieved,  indignant 
letter  which  Mr.  Golden,  injured  man,  wrote 
to  the  Times,  begging'that  the  report  against 
him  should  be  contradicted.  This  letter  was 
printed  in  large  fype,  and  its  tone  was  admi- 
rable. "  I  will  not  prejudge  any  man,  more 
especially  one  whose  premature  end  has 
thrown  a  cloud  of  horror  over  the  unfortunate 
business  transactions  of  the  bank  with  which 
I  have  had  the  honour  of  being  connected 
for  fifteen  years,"  Mr.  Golden  wrote,  "  but  I 
cannot  permit  my  temporary,  innocent,  and 
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inucb-regiEUed  ^isence  to  be  conAmed  into 
an  evidence  that  I  had  deserted  my  post. 
With  the  help  ol  Piovidencc,  I  will  never 
■Jeseit  it,  sokmgas  I  csui  entertain  the  hope  of 
saving  from  the  wieck  a  shilling  of  the  shaie- 
boldeis'  money."  It  was  a  very  good  letter, 
veiy  crediit&ble  to  Mr,  Golden;  and  eveiy- 
body  had  read  it,  aod  acoepted  it  as  gospel, 
before  Dr.  Mauiice  got  his  hand  upon  it.  In 
the  JJaiiy  Sa/u^iorr,  which  the  doctor  did 
not  see,  there  was  aheady  an  article  on  the 
subject,  very  eloquent  and  slighdy  discursive, 
iosisting  strongly  upon  the  wickedness  and 
folly  of  men  who  without  capital,  or  even 
Jcnowledge  of  business,  thus  ventured  to  play 
with  the  very  existence  of  thouEands  of 
IKiqjle.  "Could  the  unfortunate  man  who 
has  hidden  his  .shame  in  a  wateiy  grave  look 
lip  tliis  moiTUng  iiom  that  turbid  bed  and  see 
the  nuiny  homes  which  he  has  filled  with 
ijesolatioa,  who  can  doubt  that  the  worst 
and  deepest  hell  fabled  by  the  great  lulian 
poet  would  lose  something  of  its  intensity  in 
companson? — the  ioeficctual  &res  would  pale ; 
a  deeper  and  a  more  beihbte  down  wouid  be 
that  of  looking  on  at  all  the  misery — >aU  the 
niioed  households  and  broken  hearts  which 
ay  out  to-day  over  ail  England  for  justice  on 
their  destroyer."  Fortunately  Dr.  Maurice 
did  not  read  this  article ;  but  he  did  read  the 
Timer  and  its  editorial  oommaits.  "  Tbae 
can  be  little  doubt,"  that  journal  said,  "  that 
the  acadental  absence  of  Mr.  Golden,  the 
manager,  whose  letter  explainiog  all  the  cir- 
cumstances will  be  found  in  another  column, 
detentiincdDnimmoiid  to  his  final  movement. 
It  left  him  time  to  secure  the  falsified  books, 
and  remove  all  evidence  of  his  guilt.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  explain  by  what  caprice  of  de- 
spair, a&er  taking  all  this  trouble,  Uie  unhappy 
man  should  have  bem  driven  to  self-destruc- 
tion. The  workii^  of  a  mind  in  sudi  an  un- 
natural condition  are  Uto  mysterious  to  be 
liiscussed  here.  Perh^s  he  felt  that  when  all 
was, done,  death  was  the  only  complete  ex- 
emption from  those  penalties  which  follow  the 
evil-doer  on  this  earth.  We  can  only  record 
the  fact ;  we  cannot  explain  the  cause.  The 
manager  and  the  remaining  directors,  hastily 
summoned  to  meet  the  emergency,  have  been 
labouring  ever  since,  we  understand,  with  the 
help  of  a  well-known  accountant,  to  make  up 
the  accounts  of  the  company,  as  well  as  that 
can  be  done  in  the  absence  of  the  books 
which  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  were 
abstracted  by  Drommond  before  he  left  the 
office.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  river 
should  be  ikagged  for  them  as  well  as  for  the 
body  of  the  unh^py  man,  which  up  to  this 


dme  has  not  been  recoveted.  But  we  doubt 
much  whether,  even  should  such  a  work  be 
successful,  the  books  would  be  legible  after 
an  immetsion  even  of  two  or  three  days.  We 
believe  that  no  one,  even  the  persons  most 
concerned,  are  yet  able  to  form  an  estimate 
of  the  number  of  persons  to  whom  this 
lamentable  occurreace  will  be  ruin," 

Di.  Maurice  put  down  tiie  paper  with  a 
gleoin  in  his  face  of  that  awful  and  heartrend- 
ing rage  which  indignatioQ  is  apt  to  rise  into 
when  it  feels  itself  most  impotent  What 
could  he  do  to  stop  such  a  slander?  He 
could  contradict  it ;  be  could  say,  "  I  know 
Robert  DruminoBd  ;  he  was  utterly  incapable 
of  this  baseness,"  Alas  !  who  was  he  that  the 
world  should  take  his  word  for  it  ?  He  might 
bring  a  counter  charge  against  Golden;  he 
might  accuse  him  of  abEtrax:tii^tfae  books,  and 
being  the  author  of  all  the  mischief;  but  what 
proofhadhe  to  substantiate  his  accusadon  ?. 
He  had  no  evidence— not  a  hair's-brcadth. 
He  could  not  prove,  though  he  believed,  that 
this  was  all  a  scheme  suggested  to  the  plotters, 
if  there  were  more  than  one,  or  to  Golden 
himself,  if  he  were  alone  in  his  villany,  by 
the  unlooked-for  chance  of  Drumm<md's 
suicide.  This  was  what  he  believed.  All 
the  more  for  the  horrible  vrauemMatia  o£  the 
story,  could  he  see  the  steps  by  ^ich  it 
had  been  put  together.  Goldca  had  ab- 
sconded, taking  with  him  everything  that  was 
damning  in  the  way  of  books.  He  had  lain 
hidden  somewhere  near  at  hand  waiting  an 
opportimity  to  get  away.  He  had  heard  of 
poor  Drummond's  death,  and  an  opportunity 
of  a  difTerent  kind,  a  devilish  yet  brilliantly 
successful  way  of  escape,  had  suddenly  ap- 
peared for  him.  All  this  burst  upon  Dr. 
Maurice  as  by  a  revelation  while  he  sat  with 
those  papers  before  him  gnawing  his  nails 
and  clutching  the  leading  journal  as  if  it  had 
been  Golden's  throat  He  saw  it  all.  It 
came  out  before  him  like  a  design  la  phos- 
phorus, twinkling  and  glowing  through  the 
darkness.  He  was  sure  of  it;  but — what 
to  do? 

This'  man  had  a  touch  in  him  of  tJie  antique 
friendship — the  bond  for  which  men  have  en- 
countered all  odds  and  dared  death,  and  been  j 
happy  in  their  sacrifice.  But  even  disinter- 
estedness,, even  devotion  do  not  give  a  man 
the  mental  power  to  meet  such  foes,  Oi  to 
frame  a  plan  by  which  to  bring  them  to  con- 
fusion. He  grew  himself  confused  with  the  I 
thought.  He  could  not  make  out  what  to 
do  first — how  he  sHould  b^n.  He  had  for- 
gotten hovr  the  hours  went — what  time  of 
the  day  it  was  while  be  pondered  these  sub- 
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jects.  The  fire  in  his  veins,  instead  of  acting 
as  2  ^mple  scimul&nt,  acted  upon  him  like 
intoxication.  His  bmn  reeled  ondei  the 
pressure.  "Will  you  have  lunch,  sir,  before 
JMU  go  out  ?"  said  John,  wifli  restrained  wrath, 
lait  a  pretence  of  stateliness.  "  Lunch  !^ 
bow  dare  you  come  into  my  room,  sir,  before 
I  ring!'  cried  his  master,  waking  up  and 
looking  at  him  with  what  seemed  to  John 
murderous  eyes.  And  then  he  sprang  up, 
tore  the  papers  into  little  pieces,  crammed 
tbem  into  the  fire-place,  and,  seizing  his  hat, 
inshed  out  to  the  carriage.  The  coachman 
was  nodding  softly  oo  the  box.  The  heat,  and 
the  stillness,  and  the  monotony  had  triumphed 
li  evenoverthepropricty  of  aman  wboknewall 
Ij  London,  he  was  fond  of  saying,  as  welt  as  he 
knew  his  own  hands.  The  coachman  almost 
dropped  from  his  box  when  Maurice,  throwing 
the  door  of  the  little  carriage  open,  startled 
turn  Eoddenly  from  his  slumber.  The  horses, 
which  were  half  asleep  too,  vroke  also  with 
much  jarring  of  harness  and  prajidngof  hoof 
and  head. 

"  To  the  7Jma  office,"  was  what  the  doctor 
said.  He  could  not  go  and  clutch  thaX  villain 
by  the  throat,  though  that  might  be  the  best 
way.  It  was  another  kind  of  lion  irtiich  he 
was  about  to  beard  in  his  deo. 

CHAPTER  xin. 
Hone  of  the  persons  chiefly  concerned  in 
this  history,  except  himself,  knew  as  yet 
whether  Ranald  Burton  was  good  or  bad. 
Bttt  one  tiling  is  ce^in,  that  there  were 
good  intentions  in  his  mind  when  he  startled 
Dr.  Maurice  with  this  extraordinary  tale.  He 
had  t  very  bnsy  morning,  driving  from  place 
to  place  in  his  hansom,  giving  up  so  many 
boms  of  his  day  without  nindi  complaint 
He  had  expected  Maarice  to  know  what  the 
papers  would  have  told  him,  had  he  been 
leu  overwhelmed  with  the  event  itself  of 
wtuch  they  gave  so  strange  a  version,  and  he 
had  intended  to  have  a  friendly  consultation 
with  him  about  Mrs.  Diummond's  means  of 
fiving,  and  what  was  to  be  done  for  her. 
Something  must  be  done  for  her,  there  was 
no  doubt  about  that  She  could  not  be 
allowed  to  starve,  ^e  was  his  own  cousin, 
once  Helen  Burton ;  and,  no.  cloubt,  by  this 
time  she  had  found  out  her  great  mistake. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  thought 
Immght  with  it  any  lingering  fondness  of  re- 
collection, any  touch  of  the  old  love  with 
wluch  he  himself  had  once  looked  upon  her. 
It  would  have  been  highly  improper  had  it 
done  anything  of  the  kind.  He  had  a  Mrs. 
Burton  of  his  own,  who  of  course  possessed 


his  entire  aifections,  and  he  was  not  a  man 
to  indulge  in  any  illegitimate  emotion.  But 
still  he  had  been  thinking  much  of  Helen 
since  this  bewildering  event  occurred.  It 
was  an  event  which  had  taken  him  quite  by 
surprise.  He  did  not  nnderstand  it.  He 
felt  that  he  himself  could  never-  be  in  such 
despair,  could  never  take  "  a  step  so  rash  " — 
the  only  step  a  man  could  take  which  left  no 
room  for  repentance.  It  had  been  provi- 
dential, no  doubt,  for  some  things.  But 
Helen  had  been  in  his  mind  since  ever  he 
had  time  to  think.  There  was  a  KttJe  glitter 
in  his  eye,  a  little  complacent  curf  about  the 
comers  of  his  mouth,  as  he  thought  of  her, 
and  her  destitute  condition,  and  her  helpless- 
ness. What  a  mistake  she  had  made !  She 
had  chosen  a  wretched  painter,  without  a 
pennj^,  instead  of  himself.  And  this  was 
what  it  had  come  ta  Now  at  least  she  must 
have  found  out  what  a  fool  she  had  been. 
But  yet  he  intended  to  be  good  to  her  in  his 
way.  He  vowed  to  himself,  with  perhaps 
some  secret  compunction  in  the  depths  of 
his  heart,  that  if  she  would  let  him  he  would 
be  very  good  to  her.  Nor  was  Helen  the 
only  pn-son  to  ndiom  he  intended  to  be  good. 
He  went  to  the  Haldanes  as  well,  with 
kindest  sympathy  and  offers  of  help.  "  Per- 
haps yoa  may  think  I  was  to  blame  in 
recommending  such  an  investment  of  your 
money?"  he  said  to  Stephen,  with  that  blunt 
honesty  which  charms  so  many  people.  "  But 
my  first  thought  was  of  you  when  I  heard  of 
the  crash.  I  wish  I  had  bitten  my  tongue 
out  sooner  than  reconunended  it.  The  first 
people  who  came  into  my  head  were  my 
cousin  Helen  and  you." 

Dismay  and  trouble  were  in  the  Haldanes' 
little  house.  They  had  not  recovered  from 
the  ^ock.  They  were  like  three  ghosts — 
each  endeavouring  to  hide  the  blackness  from 
each  other  which  had  fallen  upon  their  souls. 
Miss  Jane  and  her  mother,  however,  had 
begun  to  get  a  httie  relief  in  talking  over  the 
great  misery  which  had  fellen  upon  them. 
They  had  filled  the  room  with  newspapere, 
in  which  they  devotnred  every  scrap  of  news 
which  bote  on  that  one  subject.  They  sat 
apart  in  a  comer  and  read  them  to  each  other, 
while  Stephen  dosed  his  poor  sad  eyes  and 
withdrew  into  himself.  It  was  the  only  re- 
tirement he  had,  his  only  way  of  escape  from 
the  monotonous  details  of  their  family  life, 
and  the  constant  presence  of  his  nurses  and 
attendants.  This  man  had  such  attendants 
— unwearying;  uncomplaining,  always  ready 
whatever  he  wanted,  giving  up  their  lives  -to 
his  service — as  few  men  have ;  and  yet  there 
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were  moments  when  he  would  Iiave  given  the 
world  to  be  free  of  them, — now  and  then,  for 
half  an  hour,  to  be  able  to  be  alone.  He 
had  been  sitting  thus  in  his  oratory,  his  place 
of  letirement,  having  shut  his  doors,  and 
gone  into  his  chaniber  by  that  single  action 
of  closing  his  eyes,  when  Mr.  Burton  came 
in.  The  women  had  been  reading  those 
papers  to  him  till  he  liad  called  to  them  to 
stop.  They  had  made  his  heart  sore,  as  our 
hearts  are  being  made  sore  now  by  tales  of 
wrong  and  misery  which  we  cannot  help, 
cannot  stop,  can  do  noticing  but  weep  for, 
or  listen  to  with  hearts  that  bum  and  bleed. 
Stephen  Haldane's  heart  was  so — it  was  sore, 
quivering  with  .the  stroke  it  had  sustained, 
feeling  as  if  it  would  burst  out  of  his  breast. 
People  say  that  much  invoked  and  described 
organ  is  good  only  for  tough  physical  uses, 
and  knows  no  sentiment;  but  surely  sudi 
people  have  never  had  a  sere  heart. 

Poor  Stephen's  heart  was  sore :  he  could 
feel  the  great  wound  in  it  through  which  the 
life-biood  .stole.  Yesterday  he  had  been 
stupefied.  To-day  he  had  begun  to  wonder 
why,  if  a  sacrifice  was  needed,  it  should  not 
have  been  him  ?  He  who  was  good  for 
nothing,   a  burden  on  the  earth;    and  not 

Robert,  the  kindest,  truest God  bless 

him !  yes,  God  bless  him  down  yonder  at  the 
bottom  of  the  river,  down  with  Dives  in  a 
deeper  depth  if  that  might  be — anywhere, 
everywhere,  even  in  hell  or  purgatory,  God 
bless  him !  this  was  what  his  friend  said,  not 
afraid.  And  die  women  in  the  comer,  in  the 
meanwhile,  read  all  the  details,  every  one — 
about  the  dragging  of  the  river,  about  the 
missing  books,  about  Mr.  Golden,  fl^o  had 
been  so  wronged.  Mrs.  Haldane  believed  it 
every  word,  having  a  dread  of  human  nature 
and  a  great  confidence  in  the  newspapers ;  but 
Miss  Jane  was  tormented  with  an  independent 
opinion,  and  hesitated  and  could  not  believe. 
It  had  almost  distracted  their  attention  from 
the  fact  which  there  could  be  no  question 
about,  which  all  knew  for  certain — their  own 
ruin.  Rivers's  had  stopped  payment,  whoever 
was  in  fault,  and  ever)lhing  this  family  had — 
their  capital,  their  income,  everything  was 
gone,  It  had  stunned  them  all  the  first  day, 
but  now  they  were  beginning  to  call  together 
their  forces  and  live  again;  and  when  Mr. 
Burton  made  the  little  sympathetic  speech 
above  recorded  it  went  to  their  hearts. 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  very  kind,  very  kind  of 
you  to  say  so,"  said  Mrs,  Haldane,  "  We 
never  thought  of  blaming — you." 

"  I  don't  go  so  far  as  that,"  said  Miss  Jane.  I 
"  I  always  speak  my  mind.     I  blame  every- 1 


body,  mother;  one  for  one  thing,  one  for 
another.  There  is  nobody  that  has  taken 
thought  for  Stephen,  not  one.  Stephen  ought 
to  have  been  considered,  and  that  he  was 
not  able  to  move  about  and  see  to  things  for 
himself  like  otlier  men." 

"  It  is  very  true,  it  is  very  true  I "  s^d  Mr. 
Burton,  sighing.  He  shook  his  head,  and 
he  made  a  litde  movement  of  his  hand,  as  if 
deprecating  blame.  He  held  up  his  hat 
with  the  mourning  band  upon  it,  and  looked 
as  if  he  might  have  wept,  "When  you  con- 
sider all  that  has  happened,"  he  said  in  a 
low  tone  of  apology.  "  Some  who  have  been 
in  fault  have  piud  for  it  dearly,  at  least " 

It  was  Stephen's  voice  which  broke  in 
upon  this  apology,  in  a  tone  as  difiTerent 
as  could  be  imagined — high-pitched,  almost 
harsh.  ^V1len  he  was  the  popular  minister  of 
Oimond  Street  Chapel  it  was  one  of  the 
standing  remarks  made  by  his  people  to 
strangers,  "Has  not  he  a  beautiful  voice?" 
But  at  this  moment  all  the  tunefulness  and 
softness  had  gone  out  of  it.  "  Mr.  Burton," 
he  said,  "  what  do  you  mean  to  do  to  vindi- 
cate Drummond  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
comes  first." 

"  To  vindicate  Drummond  !"  Mr.  Burton 
looked  up  with  a  sudden  start,  and  then  he 
added  hurriedly,  with  an  impetuosity  which 
secured  the  two  women  to  his.side, "  Haldane, 
you  are  too  good  for  this  world.  Don't  let 
us  speak  of  Dmnunond.  I  will  forgive  him 
—if  I  can." 

"How  much  have  you  to  forgive  hira?" 
said  the  preacher.  Once  more,  how  mudi  ? 
By  this  time  Mr.  Button  felt  that  he  had  a 
right  to  be  angry  with  the  question. 

"How  much?"  he  said;  "really  I  don't 
fed  it  necessary  to  go  into  my  own  business 
aiTairs  with  everybody  who  has  a  curiosity  to 
know.  I  am  willing  to  allow  that  my  losses 
are  as  nothing  to  yours.  Pray  don't  let  us 
go  into  this  question,  for  I  don't  want  to 
lose  my  temper.  I  came  to  ofier  any  assist- 
ance tliat  was  in  my  power— to  you." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Burton,  Stephen  is  infatuated 
about  that  miserable  man,"  said  the  mother ; 
"  he  cannot  see  harm  in  him ;  and  even  now, 
when  he  has  taken  his  own  life  and  proved 
himself  to  be " 

"  Stephen  has  a  right  to  stand  up  for  his 
fnend,"  said  Miss  Jane.  "  If  I  had  time  1 
would  stand  up  for  him  too;  but  Stephen's 
comfort  has  to  be  thought  of  firsL  Mr. 
Burton^the  best  assistance  you  could  give  us 
would  be  to  get  me  something  to  do,  I  can't 
be  a  governess,  and  needlework  does  not  pay ; 
neither  does  teaching,  for  that  matter,  even 
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'  if  I  could  do  it  I  am  a  good  housekeeper, 
though  I  say  it.  I  can  keep  accounts  with 
'  anybody.  I  am  not  a  bad  cook  even.  And 
I  I'm  past  forty,  and  never  was  pretty  In  my 
'  life,  so  that  I  don't  see  it  matters  whether  I 
1  am  a  woman  or  a  man.  I  don't  caie  what  I 
I  do  or  where  I  go,  so  long  as  I  can  earn  some 
money.  Can  you  help  me  to  that  ?  Don't 
groan,  Stephen;  do  you  think  I  mind  it? 
and  don't  you  smile,  Mr.  Burton.  I  am  in 
earnest  for  my  part" 

Stephen  had  groaned  in  his  helplessness- 
Mr.  Burton  smiled  in  his  superiority,  in  his 
amused  politeness  of  contempt  for  the  plain 
woman  past  forty.  "We  can't  let  you  say 
that,"  be  answered  jocosely,  with  a  look  at 
her  which  reminded  Miss  Jane  that  she  was 
a  woman  aAer  all,  and  fiUed  her  with  sup- 
pressed fu^.  But  what  did  such  covert  insult 
matter?  It  did  not  harm  her;  and  the  man 
who  sneered  at  her  homeliness  might  help  her 
to  voik  for  her  brother,  which  was  the  actual 
matter  in  hand. 

"  It  ifi  very  difficult  to  know  of  such  situa- 
tions for  ladies,"  said  Mr.  Burton,  "if  any- 
il  dting  should  turn  up,  of  course — ^but  I  fear  it 
would  not  do  to  depend  upon  that" 
I     "  St^en  has  his  pension  from  the  chapel," 
I  sud  Miss  Jane.     She  was  not  delicate  about 
I  these   items,   but   stated    her  case    loudly 
I  and  plainly,  without  even  considering  what 
Stephen's  feelings  might  be.     "  It  was  to  last 
for  five  years,  and  nearly  three  of  them  are 
'  gnie;  and  he  has  fifty  pounds  a  year  for  the 
Magazine — that  is  not  much,  Mr.  Burton,  for 
all  the  trouble;  they  might  increase  that 
And  mother  and  I  are  trying  to  let  the  house 
j  furnished,  which  would  always  be  something. 
'  Wecouldremoveintolodgings,  and  if  nothing 
I  more  is  to  be  got,  of  coiurse  we  must  do  upon 
what  we  have."  r 

Here  Mr.  Burton  cast  a  look  upon  the 
invalid  who  was  surroimded  by  so  many  con- 
trivances of  comfort  It  was  a  compassionate 
glance,  but  it  stung  poor  Stephen.  "  Don't 
think  of  me,"  he  said  hoarsely;  "my  wants, 
though  I  look  such  a  burden  upon  everybody, 
arc  not  many  after  alL  Don't  think  of  me." 
"  We  could  do  with  what  we  have,"  Miss 
Jane  went  on  —  she  was  so  practical,  she 
rode  over  her  brother's  susceptibilities  and 
igpored  them,  which  perhaps  was  the  best 
thing  that  could  have  been  done — "  if  you 
I  could  help  us  with  a  tenant  for  our  house, 
Mr.  Burton,  or  get  the  Magazine  committee 
]  10  give  him  a  little  more  than  fifty  pounds, 
'!The  work  it  is!  what  with  writing— and  I 
I  am  sure  he  writes  half  of  it  himsell — and 
reading  those  odious  manuscripts  which  ruin 
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his  eyes,  and  correcting  proofs,  and  all  that. 
It  is  a  shame  that  he  has  only  fifty 
poimds " 

"  But  he  need  not  take  so  much  trouble 
unless  he  likes,  Jane,"  said  Mrs.  Haldane, 
shaking  her  head.    "  I  liked  it  as  it  was." 

"  Never  mind,  mother ;  Stephen  knows 
best,  ^id  it  is  him  that  we  have  got  to  con- 
sider. Now,  Mr.  Burton,  here  is  what  you 
can  do  for  us — I  should  not  have  asked  any- 
thing, but  since  you  have  offered,  I  suppose 
you  mean  it~something  for  me  to  do,  or 
some  one  to  take  the  house,  or  a  Uttle  more 
money  for  the  Magazine.  Then  we  could 
do,  I  don't  like  anything  that  is  vague.  I 
suppose  you  prefer  that  I  should  tell  you 

pi™?" 

"To  be  sure,"  said  Mr.  Burton;  and  he 
smiled,  lookingat  her  with  that  mixture  of  con- 
temptuous amusement  and  dislike  with  which 
a  plain  middle^ed  woman  so  often  in- 
spires a  vulgar-minded  man.  That  the  women 
who  want  to  work  are  always  old  hags,  was 
one  of  the  articles  of  his  creed ;  and  here 
was  an  illustration.  Miss  Jane  troubled  her- 
self very  little  about  his  amusement  or  his 
contempt  She  did  not  much  believe  in  his 
good-will.  But  if  he  did  meaM  it,  why,  it 
was  best  to  take  advantage  of  his  offer,  "This 
was  her  practical  view  of  the  subject  Mr. 
Burton  turned  from  her  to  Stephen,  who  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  talk.  Necessity  had 
taught  to  the  sick  man  its  stem  philosophy. 
He  had  to  listen  to  such  discussions  twenty 
times  in  a  day,  and  he  had  steeled  his  heart 
to  hear  them,  and  make  no  sign. 

.  "  What  would  you  say  to  life  in  the  coun- 
try?" he  said.  "  The  little  help  I  came  to  offer 
in  these  sad  circumstances  is  not  in  any  of 
the  ways  Miss  Jane  suggests.  I  don't  know 
anybody  that  wants  to  take  just  this  kind  of 
house  :  "  and  he  glanced  round  at  it  with  a 
smile.  He  to  icnow  a  possible  tenant  lor 
such  a  nutshell !  "  And  I  don't  know  any 
situation  that  would  suit  your  sister,  though 
I  am  sure  she  would  be  invaluable.  My 
father-in-law  is  the  man  to  speak  about  the 
Magazine  business.  Possibly  he  could 
manage  that.  But  what  I  would  offer  yon 
if  you  like,  would  be  a  lodging  in  the 
country,  I  have  a  house  down  at  Dura, 
which  is  of  no  use  to  me.  There  is  good 
air  and  a  garden,  and  all  that  You  arc  as 
welcome  as  possible  if  you  like  to  come." 
.  "  A  house  in  the  country,"  said  Mrs.  Hal- 
dane. "  Oh  my  boy  !  Oh,  Mr.  Burton !  he 
might  get  well  there." 

Poor  soul )  it  was  her  delusion  that  Stephen 
was  to  get  well.    She  took,  up  this  new  hope 
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with  eyes  which,  old  as  they  were,  flashed 
out  with  brightness  and  consolation.  "What 
will  all  our  losses  matter  if  Stephen  gets 
well  ?  "  she  went  on  beginning  to  ciy.  And 
Miss  Jane  rose  up  hastily,  and  went  away 
with  a  tremulous  harshness,  shutting  her  lips 
up  tight,  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  to  get 
her  work,  which  she  had  been  ne^ecting. 
Miss  Jane  was  like  a  man  in  this,  that  iite 
could  not  bear  tears.  She  set  her  face  against 
them,  holding  herself  in,  lest  she  too  might 
have  been  tempted  to  join.  Of  all  the  sub- 
jects of  discussion  in  this  wortd,  Stephen's 
recovery  was  the  only  one  she  could  not 
bear ;  for  she  loved  her  brother  like  a  poet, 
like  a  starved  and  frozen  wmnan  who  haa 
had  but  one  love  in  her  life. 

The  old  mother  was  more  manageable  to 
Mr.  Burton's  mind  than  Miss  Jane.  Her 
tears  and  grathude  restored  him  to  what  he 
fdt  was  his  prefer  place, — that  of  a  bene- 
factor and  gturdian  angel.  He  sat  for  half 
an  hooi  longer,  and  told  Mn.  HaldafW  idl 
abont  the  favour  he  was  willing  ta  confer. 
""It  is  close  tO'  the  gates  of  my  own  houie, 
but  you  most  not  think  that  will  be  an 
annoyance  to  us,"  he  said.  "  On  the  con- 
ti-ary,  I  don't  mean  to  tell  my  fether-in-law 
till  he  sees  you  there.  It  will  be  a  pleasant 
surjH'ise  for  him.  He  has  tdwasfs  taken  so 
mudi  interest  in  Haldsne.  Don't  say  any- 
thing, I  beg.  I  am  very  glad  you  should 
have  it,  and  I  hope  it  will  nrake  you  feel  this 
dieadAil  calami^  leas.  Ah  yea;  it  is 
wretx:hed  for  us ;  but  what  irmst  ib  be  for  my 
poor  cousin  ?     I  am  going  to  see'  her  now." 

"  I  don't  know  her,"  said  Mrs.  Haldane. 
"She  has  caUed  at  the  door  to  ask  for 
Stephen,  very  regular.     Tlwt  I  ai^Kae  waa 

because  of  the  friendship  betw-een but  I 

have  only  seen  her  once  or  twice  on  a  formal 
call.  If  all  is  true  that  I  he^-,  she  will  take 
it  hard,  being  a  proiid  wflman.  Oh !  pride's 
sinful  at  the  best  of  times ;  but  in  a  tiine  like 
this " 

"  Mother ! " 

"  Yes,  Stephen,  I  know ;  and  I  am  sure 
I  would  not  for  the  world  say  a  word  against 
friends  of  yours ;  but " 

"  I  must  go  now,"  said  Mr.  Burton,  rising. 
"Good-bye,  Haldane,  1  will  write  to  ymi 
about  the  house,  and  when  you  can  come  in. 
On  second  thoughts,  I  will  not  prevent  you 
from  mentioning  it  to  Mr.  Baldwin,  if  you 
please.  He  is  sure  to  ask  what  you  are 
going  to  do,  and  he  will  be  glad  to  know." 

He  went  out  from  Victoria  Villas  pleased 
widi  himself  He  had  been  very  good  to 
these  people,  who   really  were  nothing  to 


him.  He  was  not  even  a  Disseoter,  but  a 
staunch  Churchman,  and  had  no  sympathy 
for  the  sick  minister.  What  was  his  motive, 
then  ?  But  it  was  his  wife  who  made  it  her 
business  to  Jnvesti^te  his  motives,  and  we 
may  wait  for  the  result  of  her  examination. 
All  this  v«s  easy  enough.  The  kinditess  he 
had  offered  was  one  which  would  cost  faim 
little,  and  he  had  not  suffered  in  this  inter- 
view as  he  had  done  in  that  which  preceded 
it.  But  now  he  had  occasion  for  all  liia 
strength ;  now  came  the  tug  of  war,  the  real 
strain.  He  was  going  to  see  Helen.  She 
had  been-  but  three  days  a  widow,  and  no 
doubt  would  be  in  the  depth  of  that  darkness 
which  is  the  realised  accompaniment  of 
grie£  Would  she  see  him?  Could  she 
have  seen  the  papais,  or  heard  anyedao  of 
their  news?  On  this  point  he  was  nervvus. 
Bclbie  he  wmt  to  St.  Mary's  Road,  diou^ 
it  was  dose  at  hand,  he  went  to  the  nearest 
hotel,  and  had  a  gltus  of  wine  and  a'biscoit 
For  such  a  visit  he  j'equired  all  his  strcagdc 

Bnt  these  pFecautiona  were  umKcesGary. 
The  shutten  wore  ail  dosed  in  St  Harm's 
Road.  The  Ulecs  wera  wavii^  Aai  ploiay 
fragrant  branches  over  a  door  which  no  one 
entered.  Mrs.  STumnrand  wuia  at  b<aiie,  but 
saw  no  one.  Evm  wten  the  maid  earned  his 
message  to  her,  the  auswar  was  that  sbe  could 
see  no  oaa,  that  she  was  quite  well,  and 
required  nothing.  "  Not  even  tfae  dergy- 
men,  sir,"  said  tbe  maid.  "  He's  been,  but 
she  would  not  seehim.  She  is  as  «4ute  aa 
my  3|>raB,  and  her  poor  haads  you  could  see 
th«  light  tbioogh  'aa.  We  all  think  as  shell 
die  too." 

"-Does  she  read  the  papeoP"  said  Mr. 
Burton  anxiously;  He  was  rdieved'  iriien 
the  womaB  said  "  Na"  He  gave  her  halfa- 
crown,  and  bade  her  admit  none  to  the  hoose 
till  he  came  again.  Rebecca  promised  and 
curtsied,  and  went  back  to  the  Idtdien  to 
finish  reading  diat  artide  in  the  Zhify  Sema- 
phore.  Tlie  &ct  diat  it  was  "  master  "  who 
waa  there  called  "  this  unfortunate  man  "  and 
"this  unhappy  wretch,"  gave  the  stioi^est 
zest  to  it  "  La  I  to  think  he  coidd  have  had 
all  that  on  his  mind,"  they  said  to  each  other. 
Geoi^e  was  the  only  one  who  considered  it 
might  be  "a  made-up  story,"  and  he  was 
believed  Co  say  so  more  firom  "cootraii-' 
ncss,"  and  a  desire  to  set  up  for  superior 
wisdom,  than  because  he  had  any  real  doubt 
on  the  subject.  "  A  person  maya^  a  thing, 
but  I  never  heard  of  one  yet  as  would  go  for 
to  put  it  in  print,  if  it  wasn't  true,"  was 
Rebecca's  comment.  "  I'm  sorry  for  poor 
master,  all  the  same,"  said  Jane  the  house- 
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maid,  who  was  tender-hearted,  and  who  had 
put  on  an  old  black  gown  of  her  own  accord. 
The  servants  were  not  to  get  mourning, 
which  was  something  unheard  of;  and  they 
.  had  ail  received  notice,  and,  as  soon  as  Mrs, 
Dniramond  was  able  to  move,  were  to  go 
II  a*ay' 

j  For  that  matter,  Helen  was  able  to  more 
'  then — able  (o  go  to  the  end  of  the  earth,  as 
I  she  felt  with  a  certain  horror  of  heraelf.  It 
l|  is  so  natural  to  suppose  that  physical  wcak- 
I  oess  should  come  in  the  train  of  grief;  bnt 
ji  often  it  docs  not,  and  the  elastic  delicate 
strength  of  Helen's  frame  resisted  all  the 
influences  of  her  sorrow.  She  scarcely  eat  at 
all;  she  slept  little ;  the  world  had  grown  to 
her  one  great  sea  of  darkness  and  pain  and 
desolation  :  and  yet  she  could  not  lie  down 
and  die  as  she  had  thought  she  would,  but 
felt  such  a  current  of  feverish  energy  in  all 
her  veins  as  she  had  never  fett  before.  She 
could  have  done  anytfiing — laboured,  tra- 
velled, worked  with  her  hands,  fOtfght  even, 
not  like  a  man,  but  like  twenty  men.  She 
was  conscnous  of  this,  and  it  grieved  and 
horrified  her.  She  felt  as  a  woman  brought  up 
in  conventional  pro^meties  would  naturally 
fed,  that  her  health  ought  to  have  been 
aftccted,  that  her  strength  shouW  have  6iled 
her.  But  it  had  not  done  so.  Her  grief 
inflamed  her  rather,  and  set  her  heart  on  fire. 
Even  now,  in  fliesc  early  days,  when  costom 


decreed  that  she  ought  to  be  incapable  of 
exertion,  "keeping  her  bed,"  she  felt  hereelf 
in  possession  of  a  very  flood  of  energy  and 
excited  strength.  She  was  miserable,  but 
she  was  not  weak.  She  shut  herself  up  in 
the  darkened  house  all  day,  but  half  the 
night  would  walk  about  in  her  garden,  in  her 
despair,  trying  to  tame  down  the  wild  life 
which  had  come  with  calamity.  Poor  little 
Norah  crept  about  everywhere  afler  her,  and 
lay  .watching  with  great  wide-open  eyes, 
through  the  silvery  half-darkness  of  the 
summer  night,  till  she  should  come  to  bed. 
But  Norah  was  not  old  enough  to  understand 
her  mother,  and  was  herseli"  half  frightened 
by  this  extraordinary  diange  in  her,  iriiich 
affected  the  child's  imaginadon  more  than 
the  simple  disappearance  of  her  father  did, 
though  she  wept  and  longed  fbr  him  with  a 
dreary  sense  that  unless  he  Came  bade,  life 
never  could  be  as  of  old,  and  that  he  would 
never,  never  come  back.  But  all  the  day 
long  Mrs.  Drummond  sat  in  her  darkened 
room,  and  "  was  not  able  to  see  any  one." 
She  endured  the  vigil,  and  would  have  done 
so,  if  she  had  died  of  it.  That  was  what 
was  called  "  proper  respect : "  it  was  the 
conventional  necessity  of  the  moment.  Mr, 
Burton  called  again  and  Main,  but  it  was 
more-  than  a  fortnight  before  ne  was  admitted; 
And  in  the  meantime  he  too  had  certain 
preparatioiis  to  go  through. 
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IT  is  a  patent  fact  ftat  we  have  in  this 
country,  by  the  side  of  great  and  in- 
,l  creasing  wealth,  a  very  distressing  amount 
I  of  pauperism.  This  fact  is  often  commented 
I  upon  as  if  the  co-existence  of  these  two  oppo- 
I  sites  were  something  strange  and  abnormal,. 
]  It  was  recently  brought  forward,  for  example, 
,  by  Mr.  Harcourt  in  a  speech  at  Oxford,  as 
I  imperatively  calling  for  a  great  reduction  in 
I'  the  national  expenditure.* It  seems,  therefore, 
1  to  have  not  been  sufficiently  observed  by 
I  those  who  have  given  some  attention  to  eco- 
I  noraic  and  social  questions  that  the  existence 
I  of  a  wealthy  class  and  of  rising  prosperity  in 
'  a  country  has  a  direct  tendency  10  generate  a 
:  certain  amount  of  pauperism.  A  judicious 
1  reduction  in  the  national  expenditure  might 
I  stimulate  the  increase  of  wealth,  but  it  might 
||  possibly,  on  that  very  account,  be  accompa- 
I  nied  by  an  increase  rather  than  a  decrease  of 
•  \  liauperism.  Accumulated  wealth  certainly 
,    tends  for  the  most  part  to  improve  the  con- 
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dition  of  the  poorer  class  ;  but  it  also  enots 
same  influences  which  have  the  directly  oppo- 
site tendency. 

Pauperism,  or  the  destitution  which  makes 
people  seek  relief  from  the  rates  or  from 
charity,  may  be  referred  to  the  following 
proximate  causes. — Inabihty  to  work,  or  to 
do  any  work  worth  paying  for,  makes  a  large 
number  of  persons  incapable  of  earning  a 
living.  This  class  includes  the  sickly,  the 
aged,  the  very  young,  and  widows  with  cliil- 
dren  dependent  upon  them.  There  is  a 
second  class  of  those  who  are  able  to  work, 
but  at  a  given  time  and  place  there  is  no  de- 
mand for  the  kind  of  labour  which  they  have 
to  offer.  We  may  put  together  in  a  third . 
class  those  who  are  thoroughly  idle  and  will 
not  work,  and  those  who  are  perpetually 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  drunkenness  , 
and  other  moral  faults.  Physical  weakness, 
want  of  employment,  and  depravity  are  the 
three  immediate  causes  of  pauperism. 


GOOD  WORTS. 


The  accumulation  of  new  capital,  and  the 
consequent  impulse  given  to  production,  have 
an  obvious  tendency  to  increase  the  demand 
for  labour,  and  so  to  diminish  the  number  of 
destitute  persons  of  the  second  class.  The 
same  causes  tend  also  in  some  degree  to  di- 
minish the  number  of  the  first  class,  which  is 
immensely  the  largest.  They  may  have  some 
sli^t  effect,  by  malting  work  more  various 
and  moie  remuneiative,  and  therefore  more 
tempting,  in  reducing  the  pauperism  of  the 
third  class.  But  we  cannot  expect  that  the 
highest  degree  of  general  prosperity  should 
ensure  to  every  one  employment  at  all  times 
and  at  all  places ;  or  that  it  should  abolish 
sickness,  or  old  age,  or  orphanage,  or  widow- 
hood ;  or  that  it  should  make  all  the  poor 
virtooui.  Pauperism  will  be  reduced  to  a. 
minimum  it4ien  there  is  the  steadiest  r^;u- 
larity  of  employment  or  an  equivalent  fleid- 
bili^  in  turning  from  one  kind  of  work  to 
another;  when  idleness  and  drunkenness 
and  dishonesty  become  rare ;  when  the  poor 
are  prudent  enough  to  look  forward  to  the 
day  of  failing  strength,  and  therefore  to  put 
by  savings,  and  practise  insurance,  and  delay 
marriage,  and  when  they  hold  themselves 
bound  to  support  their  aged  and  their  sick. 

Now  the  abundance  and  increase  of  wealth 
are  not  entirely  favourable  to  constancy  of 
employment,  or  to  the  promotion  of  a  sense 
of  responsibility  amoi^t  the  poorer  people. 
Without  attempting  anything  like  an  ex- 
haustive statement,  I  may  specify  some  of  the 
influences  by  which  wealth  unsettles  both 
employment  and  character  amongst  the  work- 
ing daises, 

r.  The  existing  conditions  of  our  pros- 
perity make  the  transfer  of  industries  from 
one  place  to  another  an  easier  thing  than  it 
used  to  be.  Capital  is  now  nwbUised  to  an 
unprecedented  degree ;  and  new  discoveries 
or  improved  means  of  locomotion  may  cause 
the  rapid  displacement  of  a  manu&cture  or  a 
trade.  An  increase  of  production  will  be 
the  total  result  of  such  changes,  but  they 
may  beat  the  same  time  attended  with  some 
lo^  distress.  Families  cannot  suddenly  re- 
move themselves  to  distant  quarters  ;  and  if 
they  remain  in  places  from  which  their  work 
has  departed,  they  may  be  reduced  to  posi- 
tive destitution.  Changes  of  fashion,  again 
— the  indispensable  amusement  of  a  wealthy 
class-~^ausc  fluctuations  of  employment,  and, 
in  the  metropolis  and  other  places  frequented 
by  them,  the  migrations  of  the  rich  occasion 
considerable  disturbance  of  the  industry  of 
the  poor.  The  wages  that  are  to  be  had 
during  "the  season "  attract  some  workers, 


who  forget  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  , 
the  season  will  be  over.  There  are  months 
when  a  good  many  men  connected  with  cabi  , 
and  stables,  and  a  good  many  dressmakers  i 
and  washerwomen,  are  sure  to  be  out  of  work 
in  London ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  painters, 
whose  work  is  interrupted  partly  by  social 
causes  and  partly  by  the  weather. 

2.  A  rise  of  waj^  is  of  itself  somewhat 
disturbing  to  steadmess  of  habit  amongst  the 
working  people.  So,  at  least,  experience 
has  occasionally  shown  in  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. It  has  been  complained  that  higher 
wages  tempt  the  workmen  to  enjoy  them- 
selves more  hbcrally,  to  drink  more,  and  to 
disdain  the  hard  economies  which  can  never 
become  unnecessary  amongst  the  working 
people.  Just  as  in  a  richer  class  thoughtless 
persons  are  sometimes  led  into  extravagance 
by  a  sudden  accession  to  their  means,  and 
are  thereby  made  poorer  than  they  were  be- 
fore, so  a  body  c^  working  people,  having 
no  ingrained  habit  of  thrift,  and  being  weak 
against  the  attractions  of  geniality,  may  take 
to  spending  more  than  the  increment  of  their 
wages  in  a  good  time,  and  may  be  drawn  into 
idle  self-indulgent  ways,  in  consequence  of 
which  some  may  find  themselves  let  down 
into  destitution.  This,  I  admit,  is  not  likely 
to  be  more  than  a  partial  and  occasionu 
result  of  commercial  prosperity ;  but  some 
appreciable  part  of  our  existing  pauperism  is 
probably  thus  originated. 

3,  The  general  influence  descending  upon 
the  poorer  class  from  the  luxurious  use 
of  money  is  in  a  great  degree  unwholesome, 
and  expressly  unfavourable  to  the  qualities 
which  guard  the  poor  from  destitution. 

Vice  can  keep  company  with  poverty  as 
well  as  with  riches;  but  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  vice  which  is  the  manifest  offspring  of 
idleness  and  wealth,  and  which  spreads  its 
contagion  amongst  those  who  are  not  wealthy. 
Prostitution  is  a  constant  feeder  of  paupeiism. 
And  the  brilliant  careers  of  the  fallen  women 
whom  only  the  extravagance  of  wealth  could , 
maintain  are  far  more  widely  injurious  in  ibis 
way  than  the  struggling  existence  c^  the  hum- 
bler "  unfortunate."  The  gay  life  dazzles  and 
corrupts  many ;  it  draws  the  servants  of  tliese 
women,  and  other  dependents,  as  well  as  imi- 1 
tators,  into  its  vortex  of  recklessness.  Drink- 1 
ing  habits  are  invariably  fostered  by  it,  and  it 
is  a  tale  told  to  weariness,  how  the  habit  of. 
drinking  to  excess,  more  surely  than  idleness,  j 
leads  to  poverty.  Another  social  mischief- 
it  would  scarcely  be  uncharitable  to  call  it  a  | 
vice — is  horse-racing,  which  depends  entire'/  , 
on  the  support  of  the  rich.    Any  one  who  has 
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visited  a.  race^»UTSe  must  have  some  notion 
of  the  quantity  of  blackguardism  which 
direcdy  produced,  or  at  least  attracted  and 
nourished,  by  horse^radng.  But  the  mis- 
I  chievDus  effect  of  this  amusement  of  the  rich 
'  is  not  limited  to  what  can  be  seen  on  a  race- 
course. It  encourages  gambling  acnongst 
woiiing  men  to  the  remotest  comers  of  the 
'  land.  According  to  good  evidence,  betting 
■  upon  horses  for  the  great  races  is  the  interest 
I  which,  more  than  any  dther,  occupies  the 
'  leisure  of  the  working  classes.  Politics  are 
nothing  to  it.  The  other  day,  when  a  good 
many  of  the  delegates — the  picke^  repre- 
sentatives of  industry — ^weie  absent  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Trades  Congress  at  Nottingham,  the 
experienced  Mr.  Allan  inquired  significantly 
whether  there  was  any  horse-radng  going  on 
in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  gambling  is  antagonisric  to  thrifty  pro* 
vidence.  I  fear  it  must  be  added  that  game- 
preserving,  another  special  luxury  of  the  rich, 
supplies  its  contingent  to  the  workhouse  out 
of  the  nuinbers  of  those  whom  it  seduces 
from  the  dull  and  poorly  paid  occupations  of 
agricultural  industry. 

The  rich  cannot  be  blamed  for  keeping 
domestic  servants.  But  all  who  have  had 
any  experience  in  the  analysing  of  pauperism, 
are  aware  that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
our  desritute  persons  and  families  consists  of 
those  who  were  once  maintained  by  domestic 
service.  The  phrase  "pampered  meniab" 
testifies  to  the  prevalent  unpression  as  to  the 
nature  of  service  in  the  households  of  the 
wealthy.  This  phrase  of  course  applies  to 
men  only ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  could 
be  said  with  justice  that  female  servants  of 
any  class  fall  more  easily  than  other  women 
into  the  ranks  of  pauperism.  But  men  ser- 
vants arc  undoubtedly  pampered,  and  they 
are  also  trained  to  a  servile  deference ;  and 
neither  of  these  conditions  is  favourable  to 
a  thrifty  and  provident  independence.  It 
makes  a  great  difference  whetfier  the  ways* 
of  a  household  are  well  r^ulated  or  not 
There  are  houses  of  rich  men  in  which  the 
servants  are  guarded  as  far  as  possible  from 
temptation,  and  encouraged  to  look  forward 
to  the  future,  and  cared  for  when  they  are 
disabled.  But  there  are  also  too  many 
houses  of  an  opposite  character,  where  pro- 
fusion and  carelessness  tempt  the  servants 
to  reckless  and  unscrupulous  habits,  and 
where  the  pampered  menials  are  bribed  to 
submit  to  caprice  and  insolence  by  high 
*»gf  and  opportunities  of  riotous  living. 


When  an  improvident  butler  or  footmai 
loses  his  health  or  his  character,  what  is  t< 
become  of  him  7  He  is  one  of  the  mos 
helpless  of  men.  And  he  often  has  a  wife- am 
children,  sometimes  unacknowledged,  to  whon 
he  has  supplied  precarious  support  out  of  hi 
wages,  and  who  are  inevitably  dragged  dowr 
with  him.  I  know  of  cases  in  which  verj 
liberal  help  has  been  given  by  rich  person: 
to  servants,  who  have  been  in  their  house 
holds  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  and  whc 
have  fallen  thrcisgh  some  misfortune  intc 
poverty ;  but  these  cases  are  not  so  numeroiu 
as  they  uu^ht  to  be,  and  I  am  now  referring 
to  destitution  caused  by  folly  and  error  more 
than  by  misfortune. 

I  must  further  mention  under  this  head, 
that  general  habit  of  looking  up  to  the  rich 
and  depending  upon  them,  that  respectful 
and  somewhat  servile  attitude  of  mind, 
which  is  encouraged  in  the  country  districts 
by  the  existence  of  a  patronising  landlord 
ckss,  and  elsewhere  by  the  willingness  of 
the  rich  to  pay  for  dvility.  When  we  com- 
pare the  common  people  in  England  with 
the  same  class  in  some  other  countries,  we 
observe  here  a  much  greater  humbleness  of 
demeanour  towards  the  upper  classes,  and  a 
painful  want  of  manners  in  their  behaviour 
towards  one  another.  It  has  actually  come 
to  be  supposed,  even  by  persons  of  the 
intelligence  of  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert,  that 
when  the  Catechism  teaches  children  to  order 
themselves  lowly  and  reverently  to  all  their 
betters,  it  is  meant  that  the  poor  ought  to  be 
lowly  and  reverent  towards  tjie  rich — as  if 
the  Catechism  were  not  to  be  learnt  by  the 
children  of  the  aristocracy.  I  confess  I  do 
not  see  why,  if  I  walk  along  a  country  lane, 
a  respectable  father  of  a  family  should  hum- 
bly touch  his  hat  to  me  whom  he  does  not 
know,  or  his  children  elaborately  made  curt- 
sies to  me,  whilst  I  and  my  children  do  not 
pay  the  same  homage  to  a  duke  or  a  marquis. 
The  truth  is  that  this  civility  is  the  expression 
of  B  habit  of  dependence ;  and,  as  Lord  Nel- 
son courageously  testified  amongst  his  own 
tenantry  not  long  ago,  we  cannot  have  the 
virtues  of  independence  along  with  the  in- 
stincts of  dependence.  Lord  Nelson,  to  his 
great  honour,  declared  that  the  rich  ought  to 
reverse  their  customary  policy ;  instead  of 
trying  to  keep  the  labouring  class  dependent, 
they  ought  to  do  their  best  to  compel  them 
to  be  independent  If  any  pn^ess  could 
be  made  in  this  direction,  the  rich  would 
lose  a  pan  of  one  of  their  pleasures,  but  their 
wealth  is  sure  to  enable  them  to  purchase  still 
too  much  civility.     ,;,,,.\j00QIc 
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There  is  another  attitude  of  mind  towaids 
the  lich,  not  to  be  wondered  at  in  those  who, 
being  themsrires  poor,  observe  the  free  ex- 
penditure of  the  wealthy  classes,  whidi  is 
also  un&voorabte  to  economic  providence. 
It  is  that  which  finds  expression  in  compUints 
like  this :  "  Why  should  I  pinch  myself  to  save 
out  of  my  paltry  wages,  when  my  labourgoes 
to  support  all  this  tuxmy  ? "  Or,  to  quote 
more  vivid  words,  "  Why  should  the  Englsh 
workman  live  on  potato  poiings,  leaving  the 
mealyraoisel  for  his  we^khier  brother  ?  "  It 
istiue  that  the' wealth  enjoyed  by  some  is 
not  a.  good  icason  why  others  should  allow 
thflmselves  to  sink  into  dependence ;  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  a  oreleas  disposition 
may  be  tempted  to  find  a  misdiievous  excuse 
for  itself  in  a  comparison  of  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  clasacB  with  that  of  the  rich. 

4.  But  the  chief  way  in  which  wealth 
breeds  pauperism  is  by  administering  Tcdief, 
irttether  this  be  done  tmder  the  poor-law  or 
by  voluntary  charity.  How  are  the  rich — 
not  being  cruel  or  hard-hearted — to  see  the 
poor  -want,  and  refrain  &om  reheving  their 
distress^  That  is  the  question  which  the 
pauperism  of  this  country  chiefly  forces 
upon  us. 

It  is  perfectly  certain,  clear  enough  d 
prieri,  and  proved  by  incessant  practical 
evidroce,  that  if  the  poor  find  help  liberally 
o&rded  to  them  whenever  they  are  in  want, 
they  <wt11  not  make  painful  and  difficult  efforts 
to  provide  for  themselves.  Why  should  they? 
But  it  is  equally  certain  ;that  it  requires  a 
strong  conviction  of  duty  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  themselves  comforuble  and 
well  off  to  restrain  them  from  feeding  the 
hungry,  and  clothing  the  naked,  with  ready 
kindness.  The  wealth  of  tiiis  country  is  so 
great  that  we  could  easily  spare  much  more 
than  we  now  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
indigent.  I  have  made  some  attempts  to 
ascertain  the  relation  between  the  poor-rate 
—I  mean  the  poor-rate  proper — and  incomes 
in  London ;  and  I  believe  I  am  safe  in 
stating  that  it  is  not  usual  to  pay  so  much 
as  one  per  cent,  of  income  in  poor-rates,  and 
that  it  is  so  rare  as  to  be  virtually  unknown 
for  any  one  to  pay  as  much  as  two  per  cent. 
Now  it  <annot  be  said  that  it  would  be  at  all 
hard  to  double  this  payment,  if  we  could 
thereby  add  greatly  to  the  happiness  of  the 
•uflering  poor;  stiir  less,  that  it  is  urgently 
necessary,  for  the  lightening  of  the  burden 
tm  the  ratepayers,  that  the  present  amount 
ahocld  be  diminished.  We  can  aAbrd  to 
relieve  the  poor  liberally,  and  our  kind 
feeling  prompts  us  to  do  so ;  and  the  con- 


sequence is  that  the  poor  are  encouaged  to . 
trust  to  the  poor-law  -and  to  charity,  and 
many  are  thus  paiq>erised.  I 

Let  me  briefly  meation  two  or  three  illus- , 
tiative  cases  which  have  recently  come  under 
my  persoDal  knowledge.  First  to  show  how ' 
idiei  is  given.  S.  is  a  gentleman's  coach- 1 
man ;  he  has  married  a  respectable  wife,  and  , 
has  a  large  famt^.  He  tails  ill,  and  goes 
into  a  bospitaL  The  wife  applies  to  the 
paiisb.  Their  duracter  is  good  i  there  are 
many  young  children,  and  the  income  of  the 
family  ifisuspended.  Theguardians  humanely 
allow  loi.  a  week.  How  can  we  help  being 
gtad  of  itP  F.  is  a  labcairiag  roan,  a  little 
over  sixty,  stUl  strmg  and  able  to  wo^  vith 
a  wife  of  about  the  Game  age.  They  have 
now  only  themselves  to  keep,  but  Mis.  F. 
states,  with  pardonable  pride,  that  she  has 
had  fifleen  children  in  addition  to  five  tnis-  j 
mrriagitf^  and  that  seveu  of  the  children  ve 
alive  and  grown  Up.  The  man  has  an  attack  1 
of  bnmchids ;  th^  immediately  apply  to  the  I 
pariah,  and  within  three  weeks  of  his  leaving  | 
off  work  they  ore  aUoWed  y.  dd.  a  weeL  1 
Now  if  S.  or  F.  had  belonged  to  a  club,  he , 
would  have  badastilllaiger  allowance  during 
sickness  without  the  necessi^  of  applyii^  to 
the  parish,  and  if  F.'s  seven  children  had 
made  a  combined  effort,  they  might  have 
done  something — at  least  for  a  few  weeks 
— to  help  their  parents.  But  to  subscribe 
to  a  club  wq^d  have  cost  them  some  weekly 
pence,  and  some  trouble;  and  grown-up  j 
sons  and  daughters  in  this  country  are  not ' 
expected,  if  they  are  themselves  poor,  tO: 
succour  their  parents.  ,  Now  let  me  mention 
a  case  of  an  opposite  kind.  Mrs.  f .  is  a 
widow,  «4iose  husband  died  four  years  ago,  1 
at  the  age  of  twenty-nine.  He  was  a  brick- 
layer, and  not  always  in  work.  But  he  was  | 
a  member  of  a  Foresters'  club,  and  paid  the 
extra  subscription  to  its  "  Widows  and  Or- 
phans "  fund.  His  total  payment  was  id.  a 
week.  In  return  for  this  weekly  payment  he 
received  14^.  a  week  during  sickness,  ;f  >' 
were  paid  at  his  death  to  his  widow,  and  she 
has  had  a  permanent  allowance  of  as.  a  week 
for  herself,  and  6^.  for  each  child  up  to 
twelve  years  of  age.  Having  five  children, 
she  thus  received  4^,  6rf,  a  week.  One  of  the 
children  was  bom  between  her  husband's 
deatli  and  burial,  and  the  eldest  at  that  time 
was  eight  years  old;  but  with  these  club 
allowances,  and  the  earnings  of  a  mangle, 
she  has  managed  to  get  on  without  even  ai>- 
plying  to  the  parish,  the  only  regular  assist- 
ance she  has  received  beir^  the  payment  of 
her  children's  school  fees.    Why  she  has  not 
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I  uked  help  from  the  patisfa  I  csonot  imder- 

II  cttod,  for  she  would  have  been  sure  to  get  it, 
!|  and  her  life  must  often  have  been  a  painfnl 
ji  ttmggle.    But  if  we  compare  tiiis  case  witii 

I  the  two  fonner,  we  can  see,  oa  the  one  hand, 

II  what  can  be  done  bf  the  poor  when  tiiey  are 
J!  determined  to  be  independent,  and,  on  the 
i  other  hand,  what  inducements  they  have  for 

thiiddng  it  not  worth  while  to  practise  provi- 
.  dent  »lf-denial.  If  oar  wolth  and  oar 
I  humanity  make  it  imposstUe  for  ns  to  refuge 
1  idief,  except  on  bard  toms,  to  indigent  ap- 
i|  plicsnts,  or  to  allow  wont'ont  parents  to  be 
;  a  bvden  to  their  children,  we  mustdo  as  om* 
I  fedii^  prompt  us ;  but  then  let  us  not  hide 
!  from  onraelves  the  fact  that  a  laige  part  of 
I  die  panpertsm  we  deplore  is  of  our  own 
I  aeating,  nor  ddude  ourselves  witii  the  hope 
!  that  if  we  grow  richer  and  more  hmnane  this 

pauperism  will  disappear. 
j     file  encouiagement  given  by  charity,  with 
I  its  ^>pBratus  of  coal  and  bread  tickets,  soup- 
I  kitchens,  and  the  like,  to  mendicancy  and 


falsehood  and  drunkenness,  as  well  as  to  im- 
providence, is  too  trite  a  subject  to  enlarge 
upmi.  People  listen  to  the  proofs  of  it,  and 
do  not  att^ipt  to  refute  them ;  but  after  a 
iriiile  they  say  to  themselves,  "  How  can  I 
enjoy  my  own  comforts,  if  I  refuse  a,  ticket  to 
that  povertyWicken  creature  P "  and  in  spite 
of  what  they  have  heaid,  they  go  on  giving 
the  doles  viach  are  inadequate  to  afibrd  real 
relief,  bat  wluch  unfortunately  have  power  to 
tempt  and  degrade  the  receivers. 

TTiese  are  ways  in  which  general  prosperity 
— 'Which  docs  so  much  to  improve  the  condi- 
don  of  the  woikiog  dasses,  as  well  as  to 
endch  capitalists — may  nevertheless  be  al- 
lowed to  engender  panperiam.  If  we  eunestly 
desire  to  repress  pauperism,  we  must  not 
trust  to  tJic  natural  operation  of  good  times 
tm}y,  but  must  strive  agunst  all  inflneoces 
whidi  we  see  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  self- 
respect  and  sense  of  responsibility  of  die 
poor. 

J.  LU  DAViES. 
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HAVING  recdwed  penmssion  from  the 
M^ropobtan  Asyhim  Board  to  visit 
their  estaldishment  at  Csterham,  I  lefl  Lon- 
don one  fine  morning  in  last  December  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  building  and 
inquiring  into  the  maoagoncnt  of  the  insti- 
tution. Possibly  the  i^der  may  conceive 
that  a  desire  to  occupy  myself  for  a  whole 
day  in  a  building  containing  one  thousand 
six  hnndrcd  imbeciles  and  harmless  lunatics, 
«4tose  misfortune  I  was  incompetent  in  the 
slightest  manner  to  relieve,  betrayed  some- 
what of  a  nmlnd  taste.  This,  however,  was 
i  hardly  the  case.  1  was  actuated  rather  by  a 
'  desire  to  witness  the  gigantic  efforts  winch  I 
had  been  informed  were  made  at  Caterbam 
to  relieve  such  an  immense  amount  of  human 
suffering.  Indeed,  I  laboured  under  a  certain 
alarm  lest  the  scenes  I  ahonld  witness  nught 
prove  too  painful  to  me.  This  alarm  in- 
creased as  I  neared'  the  bnilding,  till  at 
loigth  it  became  positively  opjvessive.  My 
fiear,  however,  was  groundless.  True,  there 
was  a  vast  amount  of  misery  within  the 
walls  of  this  immense  establishment ;  but 
dte  painful  sensation  which  J  had  felt  in  a 
short  lime  became  lost  in  the  interest  and 
admiration  excttod  by  the  untiring  humaitity, 
and  the  adnairable  skiil  and  diacscdon  dis- 
played in  the  management  of  the  patients. 


I  will  not  stop  to  give  any  lengthened 
description  of  the  building  itsdf.  As  the 
reader  may  imagine,  it  is  of  immense  size. 
The  fa9Bde,  though  destitute  of  that  mere- 
tricious ornament  wluch  architects  of  the 
]»vsent  day  are  inclined  to  heap  on  buildings 
intended  for  charitable  uses,  is  in  good  taste 
and  by  no  means  unpictuiesque.  The  blocks 
of  buildings  in  the  rear,  dedicated  to  the 
HEc  of  the  patients,  arc  unpretending  so 
for  as  architectuml  elevation  is  concerned, 
but  they  seem  wdl  constructed ;  each  being 
three  stories  in  height,  with  numerous  long 
windows,  so  as  to  insure  a  perfect  ventilation. 
On  entering  the  building  I  was  soon  joined 
by  Dr.  James  Adam,  the  physician  and 
principal  official  of  the  establishment,  and  Mr. 
George  White,  the  superintaidenL  Having 
delivered  my  credentials,  the  doctor  pro- 
posed that  I  should  at  once  visit  the  building- 
wards  and  offices,  and  have  their  uses  ex- 
plained as  we  proceeded.  All  questions  that 
I  might  ask,  he  assured  me,  should  be  fully 
and  candidly  answered. 

As  the  dinners  for  the  patients  were  now 
ready,  it  was  su^esei.'  that  I  should  first 
visit  the  kitchen.  This  is  a  vast  lofty  hall  in 
the  centre  of  the  building.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  smell  of  cooked  food  which  per- 
vaded the  place,  and  the  tact  of  my  having 
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been  told  that  I  was  in  a  kitchen,  I  should 
hardly  have  rec<^nised  the  uses  to  which  it 
was  devoted.  Not  a  particle  of  fire  wa 
be  seen  anywhere,  and  yet  dinners  for 
thousand  six  hundred  persons,  not  including 
the  staff  of  assistants,  had  been  cooked 
it.  Stoves,  furnaces,  cauldrons,  and  other 
apparatus,  were  heated  by  gas,  which 
manufactured  on  the  premises.  All  the 
roasting  and  baking  were  done  in  closed 
closets,  so  that  the  smallest  possible  quan- 
tity of  odour  escaped  into  the  halL  Huge 
cauldrons,  also  heated  by  gas,  were  in  the 
centre,  and  were  used  for  boiling  fish, 
"vegetabies,  and  puddii^,  and  for  making 
soup.  There  were  also  huge  cylindrical 
machines,  the  uses  of  which  I  did  not  under- 
stand, as  they  were  not  in  operation  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  But  I  was  informed 
that  they  were  for  making  tea,  coffee,  and 
cocoa  for  the  patients;  tea.  being  given 
them  in  the  evening,  and  coffee  or  cocoa 
for  breakfast.  I  should  also  mention  that  a 
most  scmpulous  cleanliness  was  discernible, 
not  only  over  the  whole  of  the  vast  kitchen, 
but  in  every  machine  and  utensil  used  for 
cooking. 

I  now  examined  the  food,  all  of  which 
appeared  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  whilst  the 
cooking  was  perfect.  There  were  roast  and 
boiled  joints,  minced  meat  for  the  aged  and 
epileptic,  several  kinds  of  fish,  and  custard 
and  other  puddings,  besides  excellent  ragouts 
of  Australian  mutton,  stewed  with  fresh 
vegetables  of  different  descriptions.  All  was 
cooked  in  a  manner  that  would  not  have  dis- 
graced the  chrfs  of  the  Carlton  or  Reform 
Clubs. 

The  dinners  were  now  given  out  to  persons 
in  the  conidors  to  be  taken  into  the  wards. 
To  accomplish  this  the  whole  kitchen  staff 
of  officials  was  in  active  operation.  I  in- 
quired of  Mr.  White,  the  superintendent, 
how  many  cooks  were  employed.  "  About 
thirty,"  he  replied ;  "  four  or  five  are 
regular  cooks  or  paid  assistants ;  the  other 
twenty-six  are  patients."  Yes,  reader,  these 
well-cooked  dinners  were  the  handiwork  of 
twenty-six  idiots  (poor  creatures,  who  at 
home  would  not  have  been  trusted  to  put  a 
kettle  on  the  fire),  superintended  by  three  or 
four  skilled  servants.  And  the  cooking 
was  not  only  done  by  complicated  gas 
machinery,  but  the  gas  itself  had  been  manu- 
factured on  the  premisses  by  the  patients, 
superintended  by  a  few  skilled  artisans. 

After  quitting  the  kitchen  I  was  conducted 
by  the  superintendent  into  the  Store-room  of 
'' '  victualling  department.     How  shall  I 


I  describe  it  7  It  was  hardly  a  shop,  and  yet 
it  was  not  a  waiehoose.  It  appeared  to  con- 
tain as  much  provisions  as  the  Civil  Service 
Stores,  yet  not  of  such  various  descriptions. 
There  were  diests  of  tea,  piled  on  one 
anotha  some  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the 
ground ;  huge  quantities  of  dieese,  butter, 
sugar,  and  treacle ;  whole  flitches  of  bacon, 
and  scores  of  tins  of  Australian  preserved 
meat.  To  prove  die  quality  of  the  latter,  a 
ten  lb.  tin  was  opened,  and  its  contents,  which 
presented  a  solid  mass,  in  foim  something  hke 
brawn,  was  severed  down  the  middle  for  my 
inspection.  Certainly  meat  of  finer  quality 
could  not  be  imagined.  There  were  also 
large  tins  of  ground  cctfee  and  cocoa,  ready  for 
the  next  morning's  breakfast.  I  particubrly 
noticed  many  huge  balls  hanging  fiom  the 
ceiling,  and  I  was  told  that  each  of  these — 
one  hundred  and  eighty  in  number — was 
a  Christmas  plum-pudding  for  the  patients. 
Nothmg  could  exceed  the  order,  cleanliness, 
and  regularity  of  the  ai^angemeiits. 

I  was  now  conducted  into  the  bakehouse, 
which  in  size  corresponded  with  the  kitchen 
and  the  store-room.  Here,  ^ain,  I  found 
the  labour  of  the  patients  utilised  as 
thoroughly  as  in  the  kitchen.  Nor  was  it 
unskilled  labour.  The  machinery  employed 
for  kneading  the  dough,  and  taping  the 
loaves,  was  of  a  most  complicated  descrip- 
tion ;  and  yet  I  was  told,  the  patients  are 
so  well  used  to  their  work,  that  an  acddent 
had  never  occurred  among  them,  either  from 
the  machines  in  modon,  or  from  the  fire  of 
the  ovens.  The  quality  of  the  bread,  I  need 
hardly  say,  was  excellenL. 

Oiu-  next  visit  was  to  the  laundry,  and 
here  my  surprise  was  as  great  as  in  the 
kitchen  and  bakehouse.  No  fewer  than 
eighty-six  women  were  employed  at  the  time. 
Of  these,  six  were  profe^ed  laundry-^naids, 
the  others  female  patients.  Although  the 
place,  which  is  a.  large,  lofty,  well-ventilated 
hall,  was  a  scene  of  great  bustle,  yet  the 
t  perfect  order  and  regularity  prevailed 
throughout.  The  heavier  portj^on  of  the 
washing  was  done  by  machinery.  Some  of 
the  machines,  from  their  size  and  the  force 
employed,  were  not  without  danger ;  and  yet 
because  of  the  excellent  training  no  accident 
had  ever  occurred.  Of  the  enormous  amount 
of  labour  got  through  in  the  laundry  some 
idea  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  fact. 
Noticing  a  heap  of  linen  in  the  centre  of  the 
hall,  in  size  somewhat  resembling  an  over- 
turned hay-load,  I  inquired  i^ether  that  was 
the  accumulated  hnen  that  had  been  uaed 
during  the  last  week?         ,     ,^,~.,-,i,> 
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"  Last  week,  sir !"  said  one  of  the  laundry- 
maids.  "  Why,  that  is  yesterday's  washing 
alone.  We  wash  every  day  the  used  linen 
of  the  day  before." 

"  How  many  articles  do  you,  on  an  average, 
wash  daily?"  I  mquired. 

"  Our  daily  average,  sir,  is  about  two  thou- 
sand pieces." 

As  to  the  quality  of  the  washing,  it  was 
excellent, — certainly  if  a  snow-white  colour  is 
any  test,  nothing  could  be  better.  Noticing 
some  caps  very  neatly  got  up,  I  was  told  ^t 
they  belonged  to  the  female  patients  tsn- 
ployed  in  the  laundry,  who,  profiting  by 
the  opportunity  afTorded  them,  employed 
some  little  portion  of  their  time  in  this 
very  pardonable  love  of  peisonal  adorn- 
ment. 

The  doctor  now  conducted  me  to  the 
female  wards.  The  block  I  first  visited  i 
sisted  of  three  floors.  The  ground-floor 
used  as  the  day-room  of  the  patients,  eighty 
in  number.  They  were  then  assembling 
for  diimer,  and  took  their  places  at  the  four 
tables  (twenty  at  each)  with  the  greatest 
order.  A  paid  oflicial  superintended  at  either 
end  of  the  table,  served  the  portion  to  each 
patient,  and  carefully  watched  their  beha- 
viour, I  inquired  whether  any  difGcolty  or 
jealousy  arose  upon  points  of  precedence  or 
such-like  among  the  female  patients. 

"Hardly  ever,  sir,"  replied  the  superin- 
tendent. "They  are,  as  a  rule,  very  well 
behaved." 

I  next  visited  the  two  upper  or  sleeping- 
wards.  The  bedding  and  appointments  ap- 
peared to  be  of  excellent  quality,  and  a  scrupu- 
lous cleanliness  pervaded  the  whole.  Each 
ward  contained  beds  for  forty  inmates.  They 
are  under  constant  supervision  day  and  night ; 
two  nurses  having  the  care  of  every  forty 
patients  during  the  day,  and  these  in  the 
evening  are  relieved  by  two  others. 

I  then,  in  company  with  Dr.  Adam,  visited 
several  other  of  the  female  wards,  in  all  oi 
which  I  noticed  the  same  regularity,  comfort, 
and  care.  It  being  near  Christmas  at  the 
time  of  my  visit,  the  whole  of  the  female 
wards  had  been  decorated  with  wreaths 
and  mottoes  applicable  to  the  season,  and 
with  artfiicial  flowers,  all  made  by  the 
patients  under  the  supenntendeoce  of  the 
nurses.  Some  of  the  wreaths  and  groups 
of  .flowers  were  not  without  artisric  taste. 
Among  the  mottoes  was  one  of  very  fre- 
quent occurrence — "  God  bless  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  may  he  soon  be  restored  to 
health  ;"^another  proof  that  nery  class  of  the 
population  sympathised  with  His  Royal  High- 


ness in  the  misfortune  which  had  (alien  upon 

I  inquired  of  Dr.  Adam  whether  any  other 
of  the  inmates  were  employed  in  useful  occu- 
pation besides  those  I  bad  seen  in  the  kitchen. 
bakehouse,  and  laundry.  In  leply  he  told  me 
that  by  far  the  greater  port  of 'Uievraik,  both 
skilled  and  unskilted,  of  the  imnBenM  esta- 
blishment was  peifdnaed  \ff  the  tdiots  and 
limatics :  the  latte!r  being  of  that  -dus  of 
patiente  in  whose  ca^  it  is  hndly  poB^le  to 
draw  the  line  between  knbedlityaxid  iasanity. 
As  the  whole  system  ^opted  in  the  asylum 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  patients  is  carried 
to  such  a  degree  of  perfection — thelnachi- 
nery,  though  complicated,  yet  actii^  liamo- 
niausly  as  a  whole — a  short  desciqtfion  of 
the  theory  in  addition  to  the  practice  may 
not  be  iminteiesting  to  the  reader.  As  I 
understood  Dr.  Adam,  it  appeared  to  be 
nearly  a?  follows : 

Although  the  history  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  patients  who  are  brought  into  theaqtlum  is 
generally  but  httle  known,  they  are  evidently 
drafted  from  the  poorest  portion  of  the  popu- 
latiotL  The  sources  fiom  which  idiocy,  and 
idiocy  combined  with  insanity,  are  doived, 
are  evidently  want,  intemperance,  poverty, 
irregular  living,  and,  in  an  immense  num- 
ber of  cases,  habitual  drunkenness  in  the 
parents.  In  fact,  it  may  unhesitadngly  be 
stated,  that  tiie  most  prolific  cause  of  idiocy 
among  the  poorer  of  our  working  classes 
is  drunkenness  in  the  parents.  Generally 
speaking,  the  case  is  still  further  oo^eraled 
by  the  persecutions  and  petty  aimtqraaces  to 
which  many  of  them  have  been  subjected. 
To  this  may  be  attributed  the  insdbility  and 
ill-humour  they  show  when  first  admitted ;  for 
the  idiot,  as  proved  by  the  effect  of  the 
treatment  in  the  asylum,  is  not  as  a  rule 
irritable  or  wickedly  disposed  unless  under 
provocation.  The  first  efforts  of  tfae  super- 
mtendents  on  the  admission  of  fresh  patients 
is  to  cure  them  of  this  irritability  and 
quarrelsomeness.  The  method  adopted, 
^ough  simple  in  the  extreme,  is  exceedingly 
efficacious.  No  arguments  are  used  to  show 
the  poor  creatures  the  wickedness  «r  folly 
of  their  behaviour ;  no  threats  of  pmHShment 
are  held  out  to  diem.  The  only  diKipline 
used  is  that  of  tmretinttiiig  kinditess,  and 
thus  the  exciting  cause  of  irritahiUty  being 
removed,  thdr  temper  gradually  mooths  ' 
down,  and  in  a  very  few  weeks  after  their 
admission  into  the  asylum  favourable  progress 
is  noticeable.  And  I  may  add,  so  efficacious 
is  this  gentle  treatment,  that  there  is  not 


the  whole  establishment  a  lock-^. 
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refiactoiy  patioits,  or  any  other  means  of 
i<  panisfament  or  physical  Testraint  whUever. 
1^      Sat  the    muadering    life,  the   privatioii! 
I   soFTOws,  and  persecntioDS  which  these  poor 
creatures  have  endnred,  have  caused  in  a 
I'  in^oritf  of  cases  a  great  deterioration  of  theii 
I   onginal  niental  Acuities,  slight  as  they  were. 
l  Ihe  system  adopted  to  remedy  this  is  to  try 
','  to  fix  the  mind  on  some  definite  object  com- 
"  bined  with  labom.     For  example;   in  one 
of  dte  female  wards  I  noticed  that  some  of 
the  windows  had  netted  curtains,  and  was 
infbtmed  that  these  had  been  made  by  a.poor 
old  lady,  who  when  she  entoed  the  asylum 
was   imUble   and   irascible   to  a  trouble- 
KKDC  degree.     Nor  did  she  appear  c:£^>able 
of  fixing    her    thoughts   foi   five    minutes 
on  any   one    subject.     At    last,    by  s<Kne 
chance,  she   becvnc  possessed  of  netting 
materials,   and  it  was   noticed    that  when 
occupied  with  these  she  was  much  quieter. 
A  doe  was  now  discovered  to  the  ameliora- 
tion of  her  condition,  and  the  doctor  asked 
her  iriiether  she  would  like  to  net  curtains 
for  the  whole  of  the  waid.     She  willingly 
agreed  to  do  so,  and,  a  quantity  of  cotton 
having  been  provided,  she  commenced  her 
apptarently  intOTninable  labour,  working  on 
hour  after  hour,  not  only  pacified,  but  much 
pleased  with  hdr  occupation.      After  some 
I   days  a  decided  in^ovement  was  noticed  in 
'1  her  tone  of  mind,  and  she  soon  became  as 
li  tractable  as  any  patient  in  the. ward. 
J      The  reader  may  possibly  imagine  that  in 
!l  course  of  time  and  by  [^actice  the  old  lady 
Ij  would  be  t^le  while  occupied  with  her  work, 
'   to  turn  her  mind  to  other  subjects,  and  the 
|I  concentntion  of   thought  at  iirst  attained 
h  would  thus  be  lost.    But  such  is  not  the  case. 
|1  Although  persons  la  perfect  mental  health 
I  may  go  mM:hanical]y  through  the  operation  of 
I  netting,,  their  minds  occupied   during    the 
l|  time  on  some  totally  different  subject,  the 

I  weak  mind  of  the  idiot  is  fixed  constantly  on 

I I  the  work,  and  a  healthier  tone  is  soon  deve- 
loped. The  sameruleis  adopted  with  all  the 
other  patients  citable  of  occupation,  whether 
male  or  female.  Those  who  are  diafted  off 
to  the  kitdien  are  emptoyed  solely  in  cook- 
ing, whilst  in  the  other  departments  the  same 
individuals  are  generally  kept  to  the  same 
labour,  and  their  thoughts  being  thus  cou- 
ceatcated  on  one  occupation,  the  general  tone 
of  the  mind  becomes  healthier. 

The  reader  would  hardly  believe  what  per- 
fection in  several  branches  of  skilled  labour 
has  been  reached  by  these  poor 
majority  of  whom,  prior  to  their  ' 
into  the  Asylum,  had  never  done 


useful  labour  in  their  lives.  Take  one  ex- 
ample from  among  many;  Dr.  Adam  con- 
ducted me  into  the  female  workroom,  whore 
the  dresses  of  the  patients  were  cut  out  and 
delivered  to  the  different  wards  to  be  made 
up.  It  was  a  long  and  lofty  room,  in  which 
were  many  large  tables,  covered  over  with 
hnen  and  woollen  cloth.  J  forget  how  many 
idiots  were  being  employed  there  at  the 
time,  but  th^r  were  very  numerous,  and, 
slthoi^;h  superintended  by  two  or  three  pEo- 
fessitMial  dressmakers,  the.  dresses  weie  not 
only  made  by  themselves,  but  cut  out  like- 
wise. The  reader  may  be  curious  to  know 
the  quantity  and  (juality  of  work  done  in  this 
co-operative  idiot  dress  establishmeat.  The : 
following  items,  which  I  received  frsm  the 
superintendent  of  the  department,  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  aperati(ms 
carried  cm  In  it.  During  the  year  ra7r  the 
patients  had  made  no  fewer  than  1,739  petti- 
coats, i,Si6  aprons,  4,537  caps,  r,739 dcesees, 
besides  the  whole  of  the  linen  used  in  the 
establishment, — such  as  sheets,  table-cloths, 
chemises,  &c.,  in  all  amounting  to  18,115 
articles. 

On  the  male  side  the  same  order  and 
regularity  prevailed  as  on  the  female.  In 
the  workshops  I  noticed  several  persons 
employed  on  labour  which,  at  £rst  sight,  it 
seemed  hardly  possible  that  the  idiot's  mind 
could  be  brought  to  understand,  or  his  hands 
to  perform.  Shoemakiog  and  tailoring  em- 
ployed a  great  number.  Noticing  in  the 
workshops  of  the  shoemakers  some  very 
dangerous  looking  knives,  I  inquired  whether 
was  not  imprudent  to  leave  such  weapons 
the  hands  of  those  who  might  use  them 
offensively.  I  was  told,  however,  that  no 
accident  had  ever  occurred  among  the  work- 
men, and  that  the  knives  and  awls  had  never 
been  used  as  weapons  of  offence.  Besides 
those  at  work  in  the  shoemaker's  shop,  I 
found  that  no  fewer  than  79  were  employed 
in  the  cleansing  and  general  economy  of 
the  wards,  r7  in  the  upholsterer's  shop,  121 
the  grounds,  besides  several  others  in 
the  gas-house,  the  engine-house,  the  engi- 
neer's ofBce,  and  the  mess-room,  amounting 
altogether  to  300  of  the  male  patients. 
These,  added  to  452  of  the  female  idiots 
and  lunatics,  make  a  grand  total  of  752 
patients  employed  in  what  may  be  termed  ' 
skilled  and  profitable  labour.  The  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  inmates  are  either  too 
old,  too  infirm,  or  too  young  to  be  made 
useful,  though  the  labour  of  many  of  these  is 
occasionally  utilised  to  the  fuUest  degree 
consistent  with  their  well-being  and  health. 
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I  afterwards  visited  the  garden  and 
grounds,  and  the  engine-house.  Here  again 
I  noticed  specimens  of  gardening  that  might 
not  hare  disgraced  the  market^arden 
grounds  of  Fulham.  Yet  by  fai  the  largest 
portion  of  the  labour  had  been  performed 
by  poor  creatures,  who,  till  they  entered 
the  Asylum,  were  probably  ignorant  of  the 
way  to  handle  a  spade.  I  was  also  shown  a 
piece  of  ground  of  about  three  acres  which 
was  being  laid  out  for  a  cricket-field — the 
druning  and  all  other  work  bung  done  by  the 
idiots.  In  fact,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in 
the  coune  of  a  few  years  the  whole  of  the 
l^ounds,  about  eighty  acres,  will  be  brought 
mto  veiy  profitable  cultivation  by  the  patients, 
and  thus  still  further  cairy  out  the  co-opera- 
tion principle  so  noticeable  in  the  Caterham 
Asylum.  Nor  is  this  system  of  co-operation 
merely  a  benefit  to  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  patients  themselves ;  it  is  a  great 
advantage — and  will  shortly  be  more  so — to 
the  metropolitan  ratepayer.  So  admirably 
does  this  system  work,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  good  food,  good  cooking,  and  excellent 
clottung  bestowed  on  the  inmates,  the  cost 
of  each  adult  is  not  more  at  the  present  time' 
than  II.  id.  a  day ;  being  less,  in  point  of 
fact,  than  the  cost  of  a  pauper  child  in  the 
Union  schools  at  Sydenham  or  HanwelL 

Two  other  subjects  remain  to  be  noticed 
~-the  care  and  management  of  the  adult 
idiots.  In  one  of  the  courts  in  the  centre  of 
the  building  stands  a  large,  handsome,  well- 
fitted  chapel,  in  admirable  order.  Here 
prayers  are  said  morning  and  evening  by  die 
chaplain,  and  service  is  performed  twice  on 
Sundays.  No  patients  are  requested  to  at- 
tend, it  being  left  entirely  to  their  own  incli- 
nation. Possibly  the  reader  may  be  of  opinion 
that  a  subject  so  serious  ought  not  to  be  left 
to  the  unguided  discretion  of  an  idiot  patient 
But  even,  if  without  cothpulsion  the  idiots 
were  advised  to  attend  service,  it  would  be 
difficult,  to  obtain  better  or  better  conducted 
congregations  than  are  to  be  seen  every 
Sabbath-day  in  the  chapel  of  the  Asylum. 
Even  of  those  occupied  in  labour  no  fewer 
than  three  hundred  attend,  daily,  morning 
and  evening  prayers.  On  Sundays  the  chapel 
is  filled  to  overflowing,  the  whole  six  hun- 
dred seats  being  occupied,  and  many  others 
would  willingly  attend  were  there  room. 
And  be  it  understood  that  the  idiots  do 
not  go  to  chapel  with  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining the  favourable  notice  of  either  the 
chaplain,  physician,  or  superintendents,  but 
solely  from  their  own  love  of  religion. 
True,   it   is    possible  that  they  would  be 


unable  to  explain  many  of  the  prayers  offered 
up,  and  that  some  do  not  clearly  understand 
even  one ;  yet  there  is  a  certain  quiet,  speech- 
less worship  among  them,  exceecUngly  curious 
as  well  as  interesting  to  witness.  One  por- 
tion of  the  service  is  performed  by  the  idiots 
in  such  a  manner  as  might  serve  as  an  admi- 
rable example  to  many  of  the  congregations  \ 
in  our  fashionable  London  churches.  The  \ 
singing  is  excellent;  and,  although-  the 
h^mns  are  of  a  very  simple  description,  the 
singers  keep  in  good  time,  and  well  together. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that,  while  all  taste  for 
other  brandies  of  the  fine  aits  seems  to  be 
unknown  or  uncared  far  by  these  idiots, 
their  ear  for  music  is  as  acute  as  that  of  any 
portion  of  the  population.  Nothing  pleases 
them  more  than  to  hear  a  song  well  sung. 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that 
serious  employments  alone  are  found  for  the 
idiots  and  lunatics  in  the  Caterham  Asylum. 
There  are,  on  the  contrary,  few  communities 
of  the  poor  who  have  so  much  amusement 
provided  for  them.  In  one  of  the  wards  I 
noticed  a  stage,  with  the  proscenium  of 
a  theatre,  the  curtain  down.  I  inquired 
whether  they  had  any  theatrical  performances, 
and  who  were  the  performers. 

"We  have  them  occasionally,"  said  Dr. 
Adam,  "but  not  very  frequently.  The  per- 
formers, however,  are  not  the  patients,  but 
artists  engaged  for  the  occasion." 

Entertainments  such  as  those  given  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  German  Reed  at  the  Gallery  of 
Illustration,  in  Regent  Street,  are  much  en- 
joyed by  the  idiots;  and  any  portion  of  the 
performance  which  particularly  claims  their 
attention  is  rewarded  by  loud  and  uproarious 
applause.  There  seems  something  almost 
electrical  in  this  lavish  applause.  Unfortu- 
nately, from  the  plan  of  die  ward,  fully  one- 
third  of  the  audience  are  unable  to  see  or 
hear,  yet  this  by  no  means  detracts  from  their 
enthusiasm.  Those  who  are  the  worst  placed 
as  well  pleased  as  their  more  fortunate 
companions.  How  little  the  real  merits  of 
the  performance  are  understood  and  appre- 
ciated by  the  audience  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  the  delight  they  exhibited  at 
the  feats  of  a  number  of  learned  dc^  and 
monkeys  far  exceeded  that  shown  at  the 
more  intellectual  pastimes  provided  for  them. 

Another  of  their  great  treats  is  the  weekly 
ball  which  takes  place  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing. Some  few  of  the  padents  are  musicians, 
but  the  principal  performers  are  the  officials. 
In  all  the  different  wards  I  passed  I  noticed 
books  ^the  Bible  invariably),  picture-books 
in  considerable  variety,  and  newspapers,  not 
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always  of  the  latest  date,  or  apparently  much 
cared  for  unless  illustrated.  In  fact,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  'suggest  anything  lefi  undone 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  patients, 
that  is  consistent  with  the  rights  of  the  rate- 
payeis  by  whom  they  are  maintained. 

My  last  visit  was  to  the  children's  ward. 
Possibly  this  department  was  the  most  pain- 
Jii]  of  ail  to  witness.  It  was  indeed  lament- 
able to  see  so  many  poor  children  ^fully 
sixty  in  number)  condemned  to  pass  their  life 
within  the  walls  of  an  asylum.  And  in  the 
majority  of  instances  this  was  from  no  fault 
of  their  own,  nor  from  unavoidable  misfor- 
tune attending  thor  btr^,  but  from  the 
drunkenness  of  theii  parents.  I  inquired 
of  Dr.  Adam  whether  he  considered  that  the 
immense  build^gs  at  Caterham  as  well  as 
Leavcsden  were  not  in  excess  of  the  exi- 
gences of  the  metropolis,  especially  when  so 
many  other  asylums,  both  public  and  private, 
were  in  existence.  He  replied  that  this  was 
not  the  case;  and  that  vast  as  were  the 
asylums  of  Hanwell,  Colney  Hatch,  Leaves- 
den,  Catcrfoam,  Bethlehem,  St,  Luke's,  and 
others,  for  the  reception  of  the  imbedle  and 
insane,  they  were  still  too  small  for  the  num- 
ber o(  applicants  waiting  for  admission.  At 
Caterham  they  were  fiill  to  overflowing,  and 
he  understood  that  all  the  other  asylums 
were  in  the  same  condition.  I  have  since 
leamed  that  bo  great  is  the  number  of 
patients  in  excess  of  the  provision  made — 
vastly  as  this  has  been  increased  of  late  years 
— tiiat  the  ratepayers  of  Middlesex  will  soon 
be  called  upon  to  spend  j^30o,ooo  for  an  addi- 
tional asylum,  capable  of  holding  one  thou- 
ttitd  persons ;  and  that,  should  insanity  and 
idiocy  increase  in  the  proportion  it  has  been 
d<»ng  for  some  years  past,  the  new  building 
will  hanlly  be  finished  before  the  attention  of 
the  magistrates  will  be  called  to  provide  still 
further  house  accommodation  for  the  idiots 
and  the  insane  of  the  metropolis.  Such  being 
the  &ct,  might  not  the  ma^strates,  while 
mtertaining  the  question  of  building  fresh 
asylums  for  the  reception  of  the  victims  of 
dnmkeDDCss,  do  well  to  take  some  steps  to 
diminish  the  number  of  public-houses  ? 

But  to  return  to  the  children.  Their  condi- 
tion was  possibly  more  to  be  deplored  than 
that  of  the  adults,  because  no  healthy  occupa- 
tion could  be  found  for  them.  As  it  was  a 
cold  dajr  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit,  they 
were  all  in  the  wards ;  and,  though  playthings 
and  tnctore-books  in  abundance  had  been 
foond  for  them,  they  had  a  listless  appearance 
which  was  exceedingly  depressing.  I  in- 
quired whether  they  were  generally  tractable. 


and  received  the  same  answer  as  I  did  when 
I  put  a  similar  question  respecting  the  adults ; 
— ^When  first  they  come  to  the  asylum  they 
are  generally  fractious  and  irritable,  but  by 
quiet  and  kindly  treatment  their  tempov 
rapidly  improved. 

In  these  wards  I  met  with  two  cases  of 
that  fortunately  tare  malfonnation  of  the  skull 
known  as  microcephalis — human  beings  bom 
with  so  slight  a  portion  of  brain,  that  thc^ 
have  scarcely  more  perceptible  brow  than  is 
to  be  found  in  the  superior  species  of  the 
canine  race.  Of  the  two  children  so  afflicted, 
in  the  Caterham  Asylum,  one  was  a  boy 
between  four  and  five  years  old,  the  Qtha 
a  girl  about  nine,  both  children  of  the 
same  mother.  As  the  latter  was  asleep  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  I  did  not  disturb  her ; 
but  the  boy,  when  he  saw  me,  appeared 
some«iiat  alarmed,  and  gazed  in  a  terrified 
manner  around  hun  till  he  saw  the  head 
attendant  of  the  ward,  who,  noticing  the 
poor  little  fellow's  frightened  look,  advanced 
towards  him.  As  the  warder  took  up  the 
child,  the  latter  placed  one  of  his  arms  round 
the  man's  neck,  and  the  frightened  expres- 
sion vanished,  one  of  perfect  securi^  taking 
its  place.  He  looked  at  me  now  without  the 
slightest  fear,  and  even  smiled. 

With  the  best  willingness  to  detect  any 
objectionable  feature  in  the  Caterham  Asy- 
lum and  its  management,  I  could  find  but 
one — its  distance  from  London.  Many 
friends  of  the  patients,  all  (rf  whom  were  poor, 
might  on  this  account  be  deterred  from  visit- 
ing them  as  often  as  they  would  otherwise 
do.  This  objection  was  readily  admitted 
by  Mr.  White,  the  superintendent ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  told  me  that  it  had  been  greatly 
modified  by  the  charity  and  kind  feeling  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  South-Eastem 
Railway  Company.  When  brought  under 
their  notice  that  the  railway  fare  deprived 
many  of  the  poor  patients  of  their  greatest 
treat — a  visit  from  their  friends — the  Directors, 
with  a  liberality  worthy  of  all  prais^  made  a 
reduction  of  forty  per  cent,  m  third  class 
tickets  to  all  persons  visiting  their  relatives 
in  the  Asylum.  The  result  is  that  the  number 
of  visitors  has  increased  threefold  since  the 
reduction  was  made. 

And  now,  with  thanks  to  Dr.  Cortis,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Caterham  Committee,  to 
Dr.  Adam,  to  Mr.  White,  and  to  all  the  offi- 
cials, and  last,  not  least,  to  the  Directors  of 
the  South-Eastem  Railway  Company  for  their 
liberality  and  humanity,  I  take  my  leave  of 
the  idiot  colony  at  Caterham. 


WILUAU  GILBERT,^ 
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THE  life,  the  animation,  of  Barcelona  is 
chaiming.  As  we  drove  into  the  town, 
after  leanng  the  solitudes  of  Monserrat,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  whole  of  the  gqy,  pleasure- 
loving  population  must  be  in  Hie  streets.  So 
crowded  were  they  with  people  on  foot,  that 
a  carriage  could  scarcely  pass.  The  shops, 
brilliantly  lighted,  were  full  of  dolls  innu- 
merable ;  for  it  was  die  ere  of  the  Bapana — 
every  possible  phase  of  dollhood  finding  its 
representative,  from  old  men  and  women 
down  to  babies  in  LTadles.  The  children 
themselves  were  rushing  about,  blowing  tin 
tmmpets  and  whiades,  and  beating  little 
drums;  organs  were  grinding,  guitars  were 
twanging,  fans  were  flashing  through  tiie  soft 
air  in  the  fmgers  of  dark-veiled  se&oras,  and 
over  aQ  extended  a  cloudless,  deep-blue 
heaven,  fretted  with  brilliant  stars. 

Through  the  centre  of  the  town  rum 
DCariy  a  mile  the  beautiful  Raraj^  formed 
by  an  avenue  of  arching  |dane-trees,  enclos- 
ing a  bioad  walk  for  foot-passengers,  while 
the  carTiage-ways  are  on  either  side.  The 
Rampla  is  the  centre  and  axis  of  life  in  Bar- 
celona. Hetc  are  all  the  principal  hotels, 
and  hence  all  the  best  streets  dfveige.  At 
its  upper  extremity,  ^ere  the  pea«mts 
cbieSy  congregate,  is  the  bird  and  flower 
market,  vdicrc  multitudes  of  cimaries  are  s<^ 
daily  amid  the  great  bunches  of  heliotrope, 
and  iriiere  the  most  wondafnl  manias  are  to 
be  seen,  of  scarlet,  blue,  and  gold,  Sowing 
from  the  shoulders  of  n]ugh4ooking  men, 
wlu)  would  be  content  with  the  commtm 
dress  of  plou^mieii  in  England ;  while  tiie 
lower  division  is  the  fashionable  walk  of  the 
local  aristocracy.  Where  the  Rampla  ends 
begins  the  Muialla  del  Mar,  a  deli^tfiil 
terrace,  sheltered  and  sunny,  raised  high 
above,  but  overhanging,  the  port  and  ship- 
ping, and  with  views  across  the  still  reaches 
of  water  to  the  fortified  hill  of  Montjuich, 
which  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea,  like 
Shakespeare's  cliff  at  Dover.  To  ascend  this 
hill  towards  snnset  is  one  of  the  duties  of 
visitors  to  Barcelona,  lor  from  thence,  across 
a  foreground  of  wild  aloes,  wluch  are  here 
frequently  formed  into  hedges,  the  whole 
white  town  is  seen,  map-like,  lying  in  its 
brown,  bnmt-up  plain,  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains, the  flat  tops  of  the  houses  giving  it  a 
peculiarly  eastern  appearance,  for  there  are 
no  sloping  roofs  in  Barcelona. 

llie  streets  are  gloomy  and  unpicturesque ; 


and  it  is  after  following  one  of  the  dingyest 
of  all,  bounded  by  high,  damp-coloured  walb, ' 
that  suddenly  a  wide  gothic  arch  admits  one 
into  a  vast,  arcaded  quadrangle,  pedecdy 
bathed  in  light  and  sunshine.  Here  hugr 
orange-trees,  whose  bou^  are  wel^d 
almost  to  the  ground  by  their  massive 
bunches  of  golden  fruit,  rise  amid  pl&ntalioiis 
of  tree-like  geraniums,  and  fountains  splash 
gaily  in  the  sunbeams.  It  is  not  like  one's 
ideal  of  a  cathedral  cloister,  yet  such  it  is, 
and  wonderfully  interesting  is  it  to  watch  the 
ever-varying  representations  of  life  here — the 
sdemn  canons,  with  their  breviaries,  pacit^ 
up  and  down,  and  toiling  throu^  their 
appointed  task  of  psalm'Saj'ing ;  the  polite 
old  beggars,  the  men  in  dieir  bright  mantas 
and  scarlet  bairettaS)  tfas  women  in  their  Iriue 
petticoats  and  white  handkeidue&  over  their 
heads ;  the  duldren,  who  shout,  and  feed  the 
canons'  geese  with  bresd—jbr  on  the  largest 
of  the  fountains  live  the  famous  geeso  which 
have  been  kept  btre  from  time  inmemprial 
to  guard  the  treasves  of  tltt  cMhedial, 
according-  to  the  old  Cat^auaii  ctatoin, 
which  makes  geese  serve,  and  more  effica- 
ciously too,  the  i^ooe  of  watclMk^  at  the 
country  bonses.  In  the  ccotK  of  the  FoQ- 
tana  de  las  Ocas  is  a  little  bronze  figtae  of  a 
kiug^t  fm  a  horse,  i^ch  sponts  wiCcr  from 
its  nostrils,  iriiite  its  tail  is  indicated  bf  a 
long  jet  of  silvery  ^iray.  This  is  not  St 
George,  but  the  brave  knigbb  Vilaidcll,  full 
of  good  works,  who  was  permitted  to  kill  the 
famous  dragon,  bnt  who  fbigot  his  humility 
in  tlie  moment  of.  trintnph,  and  exdaimed, 
"  Well  done,  good  sword  i  Wdt  done, 
brave  arm  oi  Vilardell  I "  upon  whi<^  a  drop 
Oi  the  dragon's  poisonous  blood  fell  upon 
his  arm  frcnn  the  sword  which  he  boandishcd, 
and  he  died.  This  is  the  fint  moral  iscal- 
cated  upon  the  childish  mind  of  Barcelona, 
which  is  intimately  familiar  with  VilaideU, 
who  is  again  represented  in  his  combat  with 
the  dragon,  over  an  archway  in  the  street 
leading  to  the  cadiedial. 

A  grand  round-headed  arch  leads  from  the 
cloister  into  the  church,  begun  in  1298,  but 
chiefly  built,  from  designs  by  Jaques  Fabra. 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteentli  century. 
It  is  beautiful  and  solemn  beyond  description, 
only  faintly  lighted  by  the  rich  stained  win- 
dows at  either  end,  whose  coloured  lights 
are  almost  lost  amid  the  many  chapels  anJ 
tall,  reedJike  pillars.  Beneath  the  altar  lies 
■   -   -    -  o  ■  ^ 
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Santa  Enlalia,  the  "well-speaking"  viigi) 
maitTred  by  Dacian  in  309,  and  transfemd 
bidier  in  878  from  Santa  Maria  del  Mar, 
wbar  she  was  previously  buried,  two  kings, 
duee  queens,  and  four  princesses  attending, 
lince- which  time  all  Spanish  sorerdgns,  down 
to  Christina  and  Isabella,  have  been  wont  to 
pass  the  night  in  prayers  befOTc  her  shrine. 
Tlere  is  another  saint  here  also,  Oldagan, 
invoked  in  childbirth,  who  died  1137,  and 
was  discovered  five  hundred  years  after 
"quite  uncomipted,  except  the  tip  of  his 
nose.'  His  sleeping  efiigy  is  raised  aloft 
over  the  altar  of  the  first  chapel  on  the  right 
of  the  nave.  From  beneath  die  organ  bangs 
a  hideous  Saracen's  head,  with  gaping  mouth, 
stsrtiag  eyes,  and  a  vast  flowing  beard.  Such, 
I  it  is  said,  were  found  useful  in  animating  the 
crusaders.  A  great  deal  is  written  in  the 
various  English  guidebooks  about  the  pecu- 
liar lighting  of  this  cathedral  by  windows 
pierced  through  from  the  chapels  of  the  nave 
to  the  chapels  back  to  back  with  them, 
I  whidi  open  upon  the  cloisters ;  but  if  such 
arrangement  ever  existed,  there  is  certainly 
no  trace  of  it  now. 

Many  of  the  other  churches  are  worth 
visiting,  and  are  interesting  specimens  of  the 
peculiar  types  of  architecture  to  which  they 
belong :  San  Pablo  del  Campo  and  San  Pedro, 
de  las  Fuellas,  of  the  very  earliest  Catalonian, 
widi  heavy,  low^idund-headed  arches ;  Santa 
Mana  del  Mai,  built  1338 — 1483,  a  grand 
sii^a  nawe  of  remadable  simplicity,  with 
enoaoBsoctaaonal  cohumis  jBitd,  most  espe- 
cially, the  CoUe^giala  of  Saida  Ana,of  1146, 
with  a  lovely  tuieat  Gothic  cloister,  filled 
with  grand  old  orange-trees,  more  beautiful 
even  than  those  of  the  cathedral.  Here 
authorised  and  highly  respectable  old  beggars 
ait  all  day  loog  lipcA  chairs,  on  the  chance 
of  a  stny  cuarto. 

"Pardon  me,  my  Msler;  does  not  your 
worship  see  that  I  am  drawing  ?  "  I  said  to 
I  one  of  them,  who  had  hobbled  away  from 
'  her  throne  to  beg. 

'       "  Ah  Dtoa  1 "  she  answered.     "  Blind  that 

I   I  ms !  wonn  that  I  am  1  so  your  worship 

draws..     And  I — I  too  am  a  Lover   of  the 

\    MtS." 

And  ever  after  we  were  the  best  of  friends, 

'  aad  as  I  came  to  the  cloister  in  the  morning 

I  Deceived  the  friendliest  of  nods  from  my 

arMoviog  sister,  who  never  dreamt  of  beg- 

'  ging  again. 

The  remains  of  domestic  architecture  are 

scarcdy  less  interesting,  and  many  of  the  okler 

homes  retain  their  gracehil  patios,  with  clois- 

'  lered  extemai  staircases,  covered  with  ara- 


besques. In  the  Casa  CMisisUnial  is  a  fine 
Gothic  hall,  in  which  ancient  coimcUs  were 
held ;  but  the  gem  is  the  Casa  de  la  Dispu- 
tacion,  where  a  beautifijl  external  ^tair  leads 
to  the  rich  chapel  of  St  George,  and  a  lovely 
Gothic  court,  full  of  orange-bees  and  flowers. 
The  old  palace  which  contains  the  archives 
of  the  kings  of  Arragon  is  also  well  worth 
visiting.  The  Archivio  is  reached  by  a  stair- 
case, adorned  with  a  statue  of  Vilardell,  and 
with  a  fine  Moorish  ceiling,  and  awtains 
many  thousand  splendid  manusciipt  vo- 
lumes and  illuminated  miasals  from  sup- 
pressed convents,,  all  arranged  on  low  stands, 
that  th^  may  be  kept  constantly  dusted 
and  free  from  worms, — an  aisaagement  rather 
to  the  detriment  of  tbeii  cBtet  as  a  library. 

The  climate  of  Barcelona  is  delightful. 
During  the  ten  days  of  early  January  which 
we  passed  there,  we  never  once  experienced 
the  slightest  sensation  of  cold;  fires  were  un- 
thought  of,  and  we  sate  with  windows  wide 
open  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Quite 
into  the  middle  of  the  night  the  Rampla  was 
filled  with  gay  crowds;  ladies  enjoying  the 
starlight  in  their  transparent  mantillas,  with- 
out veils  or  shawls.  The  sturdy  growth  of 
the  lemons,  which  perish  in  three  d^rees 
of  frost,  is  an  evidence  of  the  warmth ;  as 
well  as  the  ptofumoa,  of  delicate  Australian 
gum-trees,  and  the  masses  of  heliotrope  still 
in  bloom.  This  eastern  vegetation  is  greatly 
assisted  by  the  dryness  of  the  tempera- 
ture, only  six^-five  days  on  the  average 
being  wet  in  the  whole  year ;  so  that  Barce- 
lona is  an  admirable  winter  rendence  for 


Many  pleasant  excursions  may  be  made 
from  hence,  especially  that  to  the  grand 
ruined  abbey  of  RipoU  and  to  San  Culgat 
del  ValUs,  near  Serdanola.  From  the  end 
of  the  Rao^la,  a  puniatufc  railway  carries 
passengers  in  a  few  minutes  to  Sorna,  a  vil- 
lage at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  famous  for  its 
pepper-trees,  which  hers  attain  the  most 
enormous  size.  Hence  a  deep  lane,  over- 
hung with  huge  aloes,  leads  in  half  an  hour 
to  the  desolated  mmiastery  of  Pedialles,  with 
its  graceful  tower  and  fine  stained  glass. 
The  hill-side  here  is  occupied  by  many  villas 
of  rich  Barcekmese  merchants;  but  these  by 
no  means  interfere  with  the  wild  grace  of  tin 
view,  especially  charming  at  sunset,  when 
behind  the  dark  monastery,  with  its  solemn 
towers  and  cypresses,  Barcelona  is  seen 
gloommg  in  the  golden  haze,  backed  by  the 
deep-blue  sea. 

No  one  should  leave  the  town  without 
visitmg  the  street  01   the  Flateiia, 
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lined  with  jewellers'  shops,  filled  with  orna- 
ments which  retain  the  antique  patterns 
derived  from  the  Moors,  or  from  old  Creek 
designs.  The  hea-yy  joyas,  set  with  amethysts 
and  emeralds,  are  especially  remaikable. 
There  is  a.  small  English  church  at  Barcelona 
— an  upper  chaml^r,  in  a  central  situation, 
prettily  fitted  up. 

We  had  always  regretted  having  been 
prevented  entering  Spain  from  Toulouse,  as 
we  should  dien  have  seen  Perpignan,  so  re- 
markable as  exhibiting  a  transitional  town, 
semi-Spanish,  semi-French ;  and  Sl  Elne, 
which  is  a  most  curious  link  between  the 
early  mediaeval  Spanish  and  the  early 
mediaeval  French  buUdings.  On  this  route 
we  should  also  have  naturally  visited  Gerona, 


to  which  we  detennined  to  retrace  our  steps  i 
from  Barcelona.  ! 

Four  hours  of  raihoad,  by  the  inland  line ! 
which  passes  the  quaint  old  town  of  Hostal- ! 
rich,  gave  us  the  strange  experience  of 
leaving  sunshine  and  warmth  and  bloomisg 
heliotrope,  and  within  two  hours  finding  our- 
selves amidst  hoar-frost  and  ice  and  a  nipped, 
frozen  vegetation.  At  Gerona,  however,  the 
sun  had  conquered  winter,  and  the  old  town, 
under  the  protection  of  its  fortified  hill, 
gleamed  forth  with  its  white  balconied  houses, 
topped  by  iht.  cathedral.  We  walked  from 
the  station  to  the  Fonda  Espai^  (once 
Estretla),  in  itself  an  interesting  house,  with 
beaudfut  ajima  windows — i.e.,  Gothic  win- 
dows—divided   by    slender,    round  pillais, 


generally  of  marble ;  the  Arabic  name  mean- 
mg  "windows  by  which  the  sun  enters." 
The  cathedral,  reached  by  a  lofty  flight  of 
steps,  is  not  interesting  outside ;  but  within, 
the  immense  width  of  its  nave  gives  it  a 
certain  grandeur,  and  is  of  a  size  which  one 
scarcely  realises,  except  by  comparing  the 
dimensions  of  this  church  of  a  fifth-rate 
Spanish  town  with  those  of  our  finest  English 
cathedrals;  the  width  of  Gerona  being  severrty- 
three  feet,  of  Canterbury  forty-three,  York  fifty- 
two,  Westminster  thirty-eight.  The  retablo  is 
of  silver, — the  cloisters,  on  low  but  richly- 
carved  Byzantine  pillars,  are  well  worth  exa- 
mination ;  also  the  Puerta  de  los  Apostolos, 
with  the  statues  of  the  saints  all  standing 
inside  a  porch  of  immense  width.  Behind 
the  cathedral  a  rugged  path  winds  up  the 
hill-side  beneath  the  fortifications,  and  gives 


perhaps  the  best  view  which  can  be  obtained 
of  the  town  and  its  towers  standing  out 
against  the  bright  green  vc^a,  and  delicate 
distance  of  pink  mountains. 

Two  other  churches  should  be  visited-^ 
5.  Pedro  de  los  Gallegans,  a  grand  speci- 
men of  tenth-century  Ronuinesqae, — and  S. 
Feliu  (Felix),  with  a  beautlfiil  truncated  spire, 
dedicated  to  the  missionary  of  Augsbuis, 
and  remarable  as  containing  the  image  of  S. 
Narcissus,  a  patriotic  doll,  which,  when  its 
country  was  menaced  with  invasion,  had  the 
power  of  immediately  becoming  purulent, 
and  producing  innumerable  legions  of  Hies, 
of  so  poisonous  a  nature,  that  in  1285  they 
stung  to  death  40,000  Frenchmen  and 
24,000  horses,  and,  as  late  as  1684,  de- 
molished an  entire  Frendi  army;  prodigies 
which  not  imnaturally  led  ^le  Ji 
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decUie  S.  F^u  their  captain-geneial  in 
1S08,  and  to  lay  the  staff  of  command  upon 
hUsfanae  1 

Between  Baicelona  and  Tarragona  we 
stayed  for  a  few  hours  at  Martovell  to  see 
the  bridge  vhich  is  said  by  an  inscription  to 
have  been  built  by  Hannibal  in  memory  of 
Hafflilcar,  but  which  local  tradition  ascribes 
to  the  devil,  the  supposed  architect  of  so 
many  other  curious  steep  old  bridges. 
Hence,  once  more,  wc  looked  upon  the 
gbrious  peaks  of  Monserrat. 

Tana^na  is  disappomting.  So  much  lus 
been  said  about  it  lately,  and  so  much  that 
does  not  contain  a  particle  of  truth;  for 
instance,  a  recent  agreeable  writer  describes 
the  wanderer  on  its  ramparts  as  looking 
dovn  upon  a  green  plain,  studded  with  noble 
palms, — whereas  tl^  practical  mind  sees 
nothing  but  a  stony  wilderness,  in  which  not 
the  vestige  of  a  tree,  much  less  of  a  palm- 
tree,  is  to  be  found.  The  so-called  Rambla  is 
a  dingy,  drab  avenue  of  porous  whitewashed 
houses,  between  which  some  meagre  plane- 
trees  seem  vainly  struggling  into  existence, 
and  where  the  wretched  population,  pro- 
menading in  rags,  follow  you  to  beg,  even 
up  the  staircase  of  your  hotel.  Yet  even 
Tarragona  can  offer  much  compensation  for 
its  evil  smells,  evil  meats,  and  mendicant 
neighbours.  The  cathedral,  built  10S9  to 
131,  is  magnificent  The  west  front  rises 
above  a  steep  flight  of  steps  at  the  end 
of  the  principal  street,  and,  though  un- 
fiolshed,  has  a  grand  rose  window,  and  a 
portal  surrounded  by  statues  of  saints,  and 
some  empty  niches,  to  account  for  which  it 
is  said  that  one  of  these  holy  ones,  wearied 
with  his  stiff  position,  comes  down  from  his 
pedestal  every  hundred  years,  and  goes  his 
way.  Within,  all  is  gloriously  in  keeping, 
the  grand  Romanesque  arches  being  un- 
li  injured  by  paint  or  whitewash,  and  their 
{.  gloom  relieved  by  the  lower  wails  being 
j;  hung  with  faded  tapestries,  exceedingly 
effective,  bought  in  London  at  the  sale  of 
church  furniture  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  said  to 
',<  have  once  decorated  St.  Paul's.  Santa  Tacia, 
the  tutelar  of  Tarragona,  who  heads  the 
'  peerage  of  virgin  martyrs,  has  a  fine  marble 
j  chapel.  But  here,  as  in  so  many  Spanish 
1.  churches,  the  gem  of  all  is  the  cloister, — a. 
1  noble  arcaded  court  of  varied,  round-headed 
arches,  enclosing  a  most  lovely  garden,  full 
of  summer  beau^  and  sunshine,  even  in 
January. 

We  walked  from  Tarragona  to  the  so- 
called  tomb  of  the  ScTpios,  about  three  miles 
distant  on  the  sea-coasL     It  is  a  desolate, 
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massive  Roman  tomb,  like  many  of  those 
on  the  Appian  way,  with  two  mouldering 
figures  discernible  on  its  front,  and  is  well 
situated  in  a  fragment  of  ancient  forest 
pines,  with  an  undergrowth  of  palmito,  or 
dwaif  shrubby  palm — quite  an  oasis  in  this 
arid,  stormy  country.  Another  day  we 
followed  the  Lerida  road  tot-  two  miles,  to  a 
wild,  rocky  valley,  full  of  palmito,  which  is 
crossed  by  a  grand  Roman  aqueduct  with  a 
double  tier  of  arches.  ITie  town  itself 
abounds  in  Roman  fragments,  and  some 
huge  stones  are  shown  as  part  of  the  palace 
of  Augustus,  who  passed  the  winter  here  in 
26  B.C.  But,  in  spite  of  these  alterations, 
travellers,  especially  invalids,  should  beware 
of  trusting  to  the  guide-book  recommenda- 
tions of  Tarragona,  especially  that  of  Murray, 
who  says — "As  a  winter  residence  for  in- 
valids few  places  in  Europe  can  equal  this, 
whilst  the  walks  are  excellent  and  varied, 
and  the  carriage-drives  numerous,  leading 
in  various  directions  through  shady  pine- 
woods  and  oak  plantations,"  &c  The  fact 
being  that  the  situation  of  the  town,  high 
above  the  sea,  on  an  isolated  hill,  is  ex- 
ceedingly exposed;  that  there  are  three 
drives,  but  no  decent  cairi^e  wherewith  to 
take  them;  and  that  the  pine-woods  are  a 
fiction,  while,  as  for  oaks,  there  is  not  one 
in  the  country. 

The  most  interesting  thing  to  be  attained 
here  is  the  excursion  to  Poblet,  which  no 
Spanish  travellers  should  on  any  account  be 
induced  to  omit 

We  took  our  tickets  in  the  dark,  by  the 
6'zo  train,  to  Mont  Blanch,  on  the  Lerida 
line,  passing  on  the  way  Reus,  the  birth- 
place of  Prim,  where  the  sword  of  his 
African  campaigns  is  preserved  as  a  precious 
relic  in  the  town-hall.  At  eight  we  reached 
Mont  Blanch,  and  from  the  crowd  of  ragged 
people  at  the  station,  disentangled  a  man 
who  said  that  he  had  a  tartana  at  our  ser- 
vice, and  followed  him  to  it  through  the 
deep  mire  of  the  wretched  streets.  It  was 
the  humblest  of  vehicles — a  rade  round 
framework  of  unplaned  open  bars,  nailed 
one  to  the  other,  and  covered  with  carpet ; 
and  with  no  bottom,  but  ropes,  knotted 
together.  A  headstrong  mule  was  found, 
which  ivith  difhculty  could  be  induced  to 
move,  but  which,  when  once  it  set  off,  put 
its  head  up  into  the  air,  and  galloped 
straight  forward,  regardless  of  obstacles, 
sending  us  violently  &om  side  to  side  of  the 
tartana;  zl  it  pitched  and  jerked  over  a 
road  whicli  alternated  between  bare  rock 
and  deep  sloughs  of  mud.    In  vain  did  the 
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driver  beseech  us  to  sit  forward ;  we  had  no 
sooner  climbed  to  the  front,  and  seized  tight 
bold  of  its  bars,  than  a  tremendous  lurch 
sent  us  all  rolling  backward,  with  our  feet 
twisted  through  the  open  ropes  beneath. 
Tlie  driver,  however,  never  ceased  to  shriek, 
yelp,  aad  scold  at  the  mule ;  and  though  the 
toad  grew  worse  at  every  bound  we  made, 
we  got  along  somehow — till,  when  the 
towers  of  Poblet  were  rising  in  view,  we 
could  bear  it  no  longer,  and,  begging  to  be 
let  out,  found  we  advanced  much  more 
quickly  on  foot. 

The  sun  was  just  breaking  through  the 
douds,  which  had  obscured  the  earlier  morn- 
ing, and  lit  up  the  lovely  hollow  of  the 
hills  in  which  the  convent  is  situated. 
Venerable  olive  trees,  their  trunks  gnarled 
and  twisted  into  myriad  strange  forms, 
Kued  the  rugged,  rock-hewn  way;  and  behind 
them  stretched  ranges  of  hills ;  here,  rich 
and  glowing  with  woody  vegetation  where 
the  sun  caught  their  projecting  buttresses, — 
there,  lost  in  the  purple  mists  of  their  deep 
rifts.  The  approach  to  a  great  religious 
house  was  indicated,  first  by  a  tall  stone 
cross  rising  on  a  lofty  pedestal,  stained  with 
golden  lichen  and  with  myrtle  and  lenrisk 
growing  in  the  hollows  of  its  grey  stones ; 
then  by  a  strange  gioop  of  saintly  figures  in 
stooe,  standing  alolt  amid  a  solitary  grove  of 
pillars  at  a  crossway,  and  marking,  as  we 
j/ece  afterwards  told,  the  afternoon  walk  of 
the  friars.  Hence  an  avenue,  with  broken 
stone  seats  at  intervals  on  either  side,  leads 
up  to  the  convent  walls, — a  clear,  sparkling 
mountain  torrent  singing  by  its  side,  in  a 
basin  overhung  with  fern  and  tall  water- 
plants.  There,  after  skirting  the  walls  for 
some  distance,  an  ancient  gateway  admits 
one  to  the  interior  of  what,  till  within  a  few 
year^  ago,  was  the  largest  religious  house,  and 
one  of  the  largest  buildings  in  Europe. 

No  remains  elsewhere  impress  the  beholder 
with  the  same  sense  of  melancholy  as  the 
convent  of  Fobtet.  An  English  view,  softened 
and  mellowed  by  time,  fading  and  crumbling 
by  a  gentle,  gradual  decay,  can  give  no  idea 
of  it.  Here,  it  is  the  veiy  abomination  of 
desolation.  It  is  all  fresh;  it  might  be  all 
perfect  now,  but  it  is  the  most  utterly  ruined 
ruin  that  can  exist.  Violence  and  vengeance 
"are  written  on  every  stone.  The  vast  walls, 
the  mighty  courts,  the  endless  cloisters,  look 
.as  if  the  shock  of  a  terrible  earthquake  had 
passed  Over  them.  There  is  no  soothing 
vegetation,  no  ivy,  no  flowers,  and  the  very 
.intense  beauty  and  delicacy  of  the  fragments 
-'f  sculpture  whidi  remmn  in  the  riven  and 


rifted  walls,  where  they  were  too  high  up  for 
the  spoiler's  hand  to  reach  them,  only  make 
stranger  contrast  with  the  coaree  gaps  where 
the  outer  coverings  of  tJie  walls  have  been 
violently  torn  away,  and  where  the  marble 
pillars  and  beautiful  tracery  lie  dashed  to 
atoms  upon  the  ground. 

The  convent  was  fotmded  in  1149  by 
Ramon  Beranguer  IV.,  on  the  spot  where 
mystic  lights  had  revealed  the  body  of  Poblet, 
a  holy  hermit,  1^0  had  taken  reftige  here 
during  the  Moorish  occupation.  Every  suc- 
ceeding monardi  increased  its  wealth,  regard- 
ing^ it,  not  only  in  the  light  of  a  famous 
religious  shrine,  but  as  his  own  future  resting- 
place  ;  for  hither,  over  moor  and  mountain, 
all  the  earlier  kings  of  Arragon  were  brought 
to  be  buried.  As  the  long  hnes  of  royal 
tombs  rose  thither  on  ei&er  side  bf  the 
choir,  the  living  monarchs  came  hither  too, 
for  a  retreat  of  penitence  and  prefer,  and 
lived  for  a  time  the  conventual  lift.  And 
thus,  though  no  sovereign  ever  actually 
assumed  the  cowl  atPoblet,  several  left  orders 
that  their  eSigy  should  there  be  twice  repre- 
sented on  their  monumeuts,  once  in  royal 
robes,  and  again  in  the  monastic  habiL  Fivt 
hundred  monks  of  St.  Bernard  occupied,  but 
did  not  fill,  the  magnificent  buildings ;  their 
domains  became  almost  boundless,  their 
jewelled  chalices  and  gorgeous  church  fur- 
niture could  not  be  redtoned,  "ITie  library 
of  Poblet  became  the  most  famous  in  Spain, 
so  that  it  was  said  that  a  set  of  waggons 
employed  for  a  whole  year  could  not  cart 
away  the  books.  As  Poblet  became  the 
Westminster  Abbey  of  Spain  as  regarded  its 
kings  and  queens,  so  it  gnuhially  also  answered 
to  Westminster  in  becoming  the  resting-place 
of  all  other  eminent  persons,  who  were  brought 
hither  to  mingle  theirs  with  die  royal  dusL 
Dnkes  and  grandees  of  the  firet  class  occupied 
each  his  niche  around  the  principal  cloister, 
where  their  tombs,  less  injured  tiian  anythit^ 
else,  form  a  most  curious  and  almost  perfect 
epitome  of  the  history  of  Spanish  sepulchral 
decoration.  Marquises  and  counts,  less 
honoured,  had  a  cemetery  assigned  them  in 
the  strip  of  ground  surronading  the  apse; 
famous  warriors  were  buried  in  the  nave  and 
ante-chapel ;  and  the  bishops  of  Lerida  and 
Tarr^ona,  deserting  Aeir  own  cathedrals, 
had  each  their  appointed  portion  of  the  tran- 
sept ;  while  the  abbots  of  Poblet,  far  mighti^ 
than  bishops,  occupied  the  chapter-house, 
where  numbers  of  their  venerable  dligies, 
typical  of  dignity  and  repose,  may  stiU  be 
seen,  having  been  ha^ly  covered  ovet  at  the 
time  of  the  invasion.    Gradually,  the  monks 
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I  «f  Poblet  bec&Dw  more  excluave ;  their 
Diimber  WHS  reduced  to  sixfy-six,  but  into 
thu  saoed  circle  no  novice  was  introduced 
m  whose  veins  aa  other  than  the  purest 
I  bkied  of  a  Spanish  grandee.  He  who  became 
a  monk  of  Poblet  iiad  to  [sove  his  pedigree, 
and  the  chapter  sate  in  solemn  deliberation 
upon  his  qoarteriDgs.  Every  monk  had  his 
two  servKDts,  and  rode  upon  a  enow-white 
mul&  The  mules  of  the  fhais  wece  sought 
througii  tiie  whole  peninsula  at  an  enormous 
expense;  Within  the  walls,  every  variety 
trade  was  repcMcnted ;  no  nitHilc  need  seek 
for  anything  beyond  h^  doisier ;  the  tailors, 
the  thocmnken,  the  apothecaries,  had  each 
thdr  wing  or  court  Hospital  were  raised 
on  one  side  for  side  and  atling  pilgrims :  on 
the  other  rose  a  palace  ^propiiated  to  the 
sovereigns  who  sought  the  cure  ai  their  souls. 
The  vast  produce  of  the  vineyards  of  the 
mountainous  region  which  depended  upon 
Poblet,  was  brought  to  the  great  convent 
wine-presses,  and  was  stowed  away  in  its 
avenue  of  wine-vats.  "  El  Pirorato  "  became 
,  one  of  the  moGt  reputed  wines  in  the  countiy : 
the  pipes,  the  presses,  the  vats  who^  it  was 
originally  ptepaxed,  still  remain  almost  entire. 
Year  by  year  the  power  of  the  convent  in- 
creased, till,  like  autocratic  sovereigns,  the 
ftian  of  Poblet  issued  their  commands,  and 
the  surronnding  country  had  only  bo  hear 
and  obey.  He  who  failed  to  attotd  to  the 
summons  of  their  .msss-bdl,  had  to  answer  to 
the  monks  for  his  neglect  Strange  rumours 
began  to  float  of  peasants  who,  enMring  the 
<X)ovent  gates,  had  never  been  known  to  come 
fordi.  Gradually  the  monks  became  the  bug- 
bear of  ne^bouring  children,  and  threats, 
which  tampered  with  their  names,  were 
whispered  by  the  lace-making  mothers  in  the 
ears  of  their  naughty  little  ones.  At  last 
came  the  wars  of  Don  Carlos.  Then  pohtical 
dissensions  arose  within  the  mystic  circle; 
half  the  monks  were  royalists,  half  were 
Carlists,  and  the  latter,  considering  them- 
selves oppressed,  and  muttering  vengeance, 
whispered  abroad  tales  of  secret  dungeons 
and  of  hidden  torture.  The  public  curiosity 
became  excited.  Many  yet  live  who  re- 
member the  scene  when  the  convent  doors 
were  broken  in  by  night,  and  the  townsfolk, 
streaming  through  court  and  cloister,  reached 
the  room  whidi  had  been  designated,  where, 
against  a  wall,  by  which  it  may  still  be  traced, 
the  dreaded  rack  was  found,  and  beneath  it 
a  dungeon  filled  with  human  bones,  and  with 
other  instrumeDts  of  torture.  Twenty-four 
houn  were  insisted  upon  by  the  authorities 
to  give  the  friars  a  chance  of  safety :  they 


escaped,  but  only  with  their  lives.  Poblet, 
beautiful  Poblet,  was  left  in  all  its  riches  and 
perfection ;  nothing  was  taken  away. 

Then  the  avenging  torrents  streamed  up 
the  moimtain  side  and  through  the  open 
portals.  All  gave  way  before  them;  nothing 
was  spared.  "Destroy,  destroy!"  was  the 
universal  outcry.  Every  weapon  of  destruo 
tion  was  pressed  into  service.  No  fatigue,  no 
labour  was  evaded.  Picture,  and  shrine,  and 
tomb,  and  fresco,  fell  alike  under  the  destroy- 
ing hammer;  till,  wearied  with  devastation, 
the  frantic  mob  could  work  no  more,  and 
fire  was  set  to  the  gorgeous  sacristry,  while 
the  inestimable  manuscripts  of  the  library, 
piled  heap  upon  heap,  were  consumed  to 
ashes. 

At  the  present  time  the  stoiy  of  that  day 
of  destruction  is  engraved  on  every  wall.  At 
first,  you  are  unprepared.  The  little  decorated 
chapel  of  St  George,  on  the  right  of  the 
second  entrance,  is  so  little  injured,  that  it 
might  be  taken  for  an  ordinary  ruin ;  then, 
passing  the  gate,  one  finds  the  remains  of  a 
series  of  frescoes,  which  tell  the  story  of  the 
Moorish  invasion.  Only  the  figure  of  one 
warrior  and  of  the  avenging  angel  are  lef^ 
the  rest  is  torn  awayj  toe  Tower  pillars  are 
gone,  but  their  beautiful  capitals,  of  monks 
seated  amid  rich  foliage,  are  left 

Here  one  reaches  Uie  original  front  of  the 
convent  On  the  left  is  another  chapel, 
windowless  and  grass-grown,  and  behind  it 
the  remams  of  the  hospital,  which  is  reduced 
to  a  mere  shell  In  front,  rise  on  one  side 
the  heavy  tnachicolated  towers  which  once 
fiankedthemain  entrance,  now  bricked  up, — ' 
and  on  the  other,  between  statues  of  San 
Bemando  and  San  Benito,  the  entrance  of 
the  church.  Here,  in  the  ante-chapel,  donkeys 
have  their  stalls  around  the  tombs  of  kings; 
fragments  of  the  royal  sepulchres  lie  piled  one 
upon  another.  On  the  right,  In  a  dark  niche, 
is  the  Easter  sepulchre,  richly  wrought  in 
marble :  only  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  has 
been  spared ;  the  Virgin  and  saints,  legless, 
armless,  and  noseless,  stand  weeping  around. 
Below,  a  sleeping  archbishop  has  escaped 
with  less  injury. 

The  Coro  retains  its  portals  of  lumacbelk 
marble,  but  within  it  is  utterly  desolate, 
though  overhead  the  grand  vaulting  of  the 
roof,  and  its  supporting  columns,  are  per- 
fectly entire.  There  is  no  partition  now 
beyond  this,  and  through  the  pillared  avenue 
the  eye  pierces  to  the  high  allar,  where  the 
splendid  retablo  of  white  marble  still  stands 
erect,  though  all  its  delicate  reliefs  are 
shattered  to  fragments,  even  the  figure  of  the 
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infant  Saviour  being  torn  from  the  annS  of 
the  central  Madonna.  Here,  perhaps,  is  the 
climax  of  the  destruction.  On  either  side 
were  the  royal  tombs:  Jaime  El  Conquistador; 
Alonzo  II. ;  Ferdinand  I.  and  his  two  sons, 
Juan  II.  and  Alonzo  V. ;  Pedro  IV,  and  his 
three  queens ;  Juan  I.  and  his  two,  witi 
many  princes  and  princesses  of  royal  blood. 
The  monuments  remain,  but  so  altered,  so 
battered  with  chisel  and  hammer,  that  scarcely 
a  fragment  of  their  beautiful  ornaments  is 
intact,  and  Uie  effigies  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared. Caryatides  without  arms  or  faces, 
floating  angels  wingless  and  headless,  flowers 
without  stems,  and  leaves  without  branches, 
all  dust-laden,  cracked,  and  crumbling, scarcely 
testify  to  what  they  have  been ;  and  thus  it 
is  throughout.  From  the  sacristy  blackened 
with  fire,  where  one  portion  of  the  gorgeous 
Venetian  framework  still  hangs  in  mockery, 
one  is  led  to  the  dormitory  of  the  novices, 
where  the  divisions  of  the  cells  may  be  traced, 
though  none  are  left,  and  to  the  refectory, 
where  the  fountain  may  still  be  seen,  where, 
in  this  hot  climate,  the  luxury  of  iced  water 
always  played  during  dinner  in  a  central 
marble  bason,  while,  from  a  stone  pulpit,  a 
reader  refreshed  the  souls  of  the  banqueters. 
The  great  cloister  remains  comparatively 
entire,  surrounded  with  tombs,  and  enclosing, 
amid  a  thicket  of  roses  which  have  survived  the 
fate  of  all  else,  a  portico,  with  a  now  dry  foun- 
tain, once  of  many  streams,  where  the  monks 
in  summer  afternoons  were  wont  to  be  r^aled 
with  chocolate.  This  was  voluntary  choco- 
late ;  but  another  room  is  shown  in  which  it 
is  remembered  that  obligatory  chocolate  was 
served  every  morning,  for  fear  any  brother 
should  ^nt  dbring  the  celebration  of  mass. 


Beyond  the  great  cloister,  which  is  of  the 
richest  pointed  architecture, — cvciy  capital 
varied  in  fresh  varieties  of  sculpture, — is  an 
earlier  cloister,  formed  by  low,  narrow,  round- 
headed,  thick-set  arches  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. Above  one  side  of  the  great  cltHstcr, 
rich  in  the  delicate  tracery  of  its  still  remain- 
ing windows,  rises  the  shell  of  the  palace  of 
Martino  El  Humilde.  Space  would  not 
suffice  to  describe  in  detail  each  court  with 
its  distinctive  features,  through  ^uch  the 
visitor  is  led  in  increasing  wonder  and  dis- 
tress, to  the  terrible  torture-chamber,  which 
is  wisely  shown  last,  as  offering  the  clue  and 
key  to  the  whole.  But  surelyno  picture  that 
the  world  can  offer  of  the  sudden  destruction 
of  human  power  can  be  more  appalling  than 
fallen  Poblet,  beautiful  sttll,  but  most  awful, 
in  the  agony  of  its  unexpected  destruction  ? 

In  the  summer,  the  solitude  is  broken  by 
a  perfect  school  of  young  architects,  from 
Italy,  Prussia,  and  America,  who  come  hither 
to  study;  but  in  England  Poblet  is  little 
known.  The  time  is  so  short  since  its 
destruction,  that  of  the  sixty-six  monks  who 
occupied  the  convent  at  the  time,  numy  are 
still  living.  At  Poblet  they  wore  the  white 
Bemardine  habit,  and  at  mass  they  officiated 
in  long  trains  of  white;  bat  ^e  feeling 
against  them  is  still  so  bitter,  that  if  one  of 
them  reappeared  in  his  former  costume  he 
would  be  immediately  assassinated.  Each 
has  retired  to  his  family.  We  asked  the 
guide  if  none  had  ever  revisited  their  former 
home.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  five  of  the  &iars 
came  last  summer ;  but  they  could  not  bear 
to  look.  They  wept  and  sobbed  the  whole 
time  they  were  here ;  it  was  piteous  to  see 
them." 

AUGUSTUS  J.  C.  HARE. 


'PITY  THE  POOR    BLIND." 


MANY  of  the  blind  are  both  very  quick 
and  very  sensitive.  Before  my  former 
paper  had  been  out  a  fortnight  I  found  that 
It  had  been  rather  angrily  discussed  at  meet- 
ings of  the  Poor  Blind  in  London.  I  was 
accused  of  having  been  hard  upon  the  blind 
in  my  descriptions  and  remarks.  I  can  only 
say  that  I  am  heartily  sorry  that  I  should 
have  given  pain  to  these  poor  people.  God 
knows  that  I  meant  no  "  hardness."  I  merely 
wished  to  give  a  fair  statement  of  facts. 

Since  1  wrote  the  former  paper  I  have  run 
through  "Blindness  and  the  Blind"  (Chap- 


man and  Hall,  1872),  dedicated  by  the 
intelligent  author,  the  blind  director,  to  the 
benevolent  blind  foundress  of  the  Association 
for  Promoting  the  General  Welfare  of  the 
Blind.  The  book  is  an  almost  complete 
cyclopedia  of  interesting  facts  in  connection 
with  those  who  have  lost  their  sight,  and 
certainly  the  compiler  deeply  sympathises 
with  those  who  share  his  afHiction,  Never- 
theless, Mr,  Levy  ftiily  bears  me  out  in  what 
I  said  or  hinted,  as  to  exceptional  cases 
of  indolence  and  immorality,  amongst  the 
blind — indeed,  he  is  far  more  severe  upon 
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them  than  I  was,  as  any  one  can  Me  by 
nferring  to  pp.  469-70  of  the  work. 
But  not  to  go  into  such  an   unpleasant 
I  mbjKt  as   this,  let  us   look   in   for  a  few 
minntes  uptm  a  Blind  Class  in  Marylebone. 
It  is  held  in  a  spacious  church  school-room. 
At  lifst  it  seems  strange  that  there  should  be 
only  one  gas-jet  burning,  and  that  half  turned 
down;  but  even  that,' one  soon  remembers, 
without,  however,  really  realising  the  fact,  is 
not  needed   by  the    blind  people  present. 
Fourteen  or  fifteen  blind  men  and  women 
are  seated  on  the  two  sides  of  an  oblong 
i    table    Some  of  them  are  chatting  and  laugh- 
|!  ing  most  merrily,  making  jokes,  heartily  ap- 
'   preciaCed  not  only  by  the  makers,  but  also, 
1'  a  far  rarer  thing,  by  those  for  whose  amuse- 
'1  nent  they  are  made.      All  have  books  for 
I  the  blind  open    on    the  table  before  them. 
I  Most  of  these  look  very  much  like  the  ob* 
I  long    music-books    which    swollen-cheeked 
^  chenibs  hold  in  dim,  yellow,  old  engravings. 
I   Tlie  little  "  sighted  "  guides  who  have  brought 
1'  the  adult  blind  to  the  meeting,  wander  about 
;  the  room  curiously,  or  sit  listlessly  on  the 
I   steps  ()f  the  two  school-galleries.  The  school- 
I  dock,  in  the  dusky  recess  between  the  two 
1   galleries,   looks  so  mournfully  dim   that   it 
makes  one  think  of  an  eye  consciously  losing 
{  its  sight      But,  as  I  have  intimated,  some 
of  the  blind  folk  are  very  meny,  and  almost 
ill  seem  cheerful.    The  wag  of  the  party 
1   evokes  much  laughter  by  describing  a  blind 
;  musidan,  known  to  the  company,  as  possess- 
ing a  fiddle  nearly  as  high  as  himself.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  table  sit  a  blind  woman  and 
I  her  blind  dai^hter,  evidently  of  a  superior 
social  grade  to  that  of  their  companions. 
I  The  pleasantly  and  educatedly  spoken  blind 
girl  is  teaching  three  blind  children  —  two 
I  girls  and  a  boy — to  read.     The  youngsters 
'1  brk  over  their  lessons — not  to  shirk  them, 
'  but  because    they  thoroughly  enjoy  them. 
ij  The  boy  iis  getting  instructed  in  vowels,  and 
'  ^en,  so  to  speak,  he  laughingly  grabs  one, 
he  is  as  delighted  as  a  little  boy  with  eye- 
^t  would  be  if  he  bad  caught  the  wann, 
palpttadng  little  bird  on  whose  tail  he  had 
been  directed  to  put  salt    When  the  class  is 
dismissed   the   little  blind  boy  goes  about 
with  his  blind  sisters,  making   good-night 
jokes ;  turning  to  mirth  ail  things  of  earth  as 
only  childhood  can  —  blind  childhood  in- 
cluded, thank  God !     On  the  left  of  the  top 
of  the  table   sits  a  brown^aced,  good-tem- 
pered looking  woman    in    an    abbreviated 
black  straw  bonnet,  noiselessly  moving  her 
lips,  as  her  patient  fingers  traverse  her  book 
from  left  to  right,  and   Erom   right    to  left 


fiouarpa^itfioy.    Some  of  the  readers  mutter. 
Others  proudly  read  aloud. 

Next  to  my  friend,  Black  Bonnet,  sits  an 
old  woman,  dreamily  resting  her  grey-haired 
brow  upon  the  hand  of  the  arm  she  rests 
upon  her  book.  Opposite  Black  Bonnet  sits 
a  bald-headed  man,  who  is  musing  like  the 
grey-haired  old  woman.  He  is  almost  deaf, 
as  well  as  quite  blind ;  his  face  brightens  up 
when  he  puts  into  his  ear  the  little  trumpet- 
apparatus,  by  means  of  which,  he  says,  he 
can  flAir/v  hear  everything  db/t'fff^.  Next  to 
him  sits  a  man  with  a  sensible  face,  who  en- 
gages in  an  argument— sensible  on  both  sides 
— with  the  wag  as  to  the  respective  merits  of 
difierentmodesofprintingforthe blind.  Next 
to  Aim  sits  another  good-natured-looking, 
plumper,  woman  in  spectacles.  She  does  not 
know  that  I  am  present,  but,  so  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  she  is.  saying  that  it  was  too  bad 
of  Good  Words  to  make  the  blind  out  to  be 
worse  than  they  are.  It  is  very  interesting 
— often  painfiilly  interesting  —  to  listen  to 
the  shrewd,  well-chosen  words  in  which  the 
Poor  Blind  discuss  subjects  mooted  before 
them,  or  which  they  start  for  themselves. 
The  case  of  a  blind  man  who  has  be- 
come insane  is  mentioned.  "  Ah,  tAai  is 
the  greatest  affliction  that  the  Almighty  can 
allow  to  come  upon  any  man — lose  your 
reason,  and  what  is  left?"  is  the  exclamation 
which  springs  simultaneously,  in  almost 
identical  words,  from  a  dozen  pair  of  lips. 
"  Yes,  that — and  tits,"  adds  quiet  Black 
Bonnet 

In  bis  book — a  very  interesting  book  to 
any  one  who  takes  any  kind  of  interest  in 
bUndness — Mr.  Levy  has  laid  claim  to  the 
possession  of  what  he  calls  "  Facial  Percep- 
tion." This  power  of  "  seeing  through  the 
face,"  as  they  call  it,  the  Marylebone  blind 
people,  to  whom  the  portion  of  Mr.  Levy's 
book  describing  it'  has  been  previously  read, 
unanimously  declare  to  be  utterly  foreign 
to  their  personal  and  recollected  experience. 
As  there  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  Mr. 
Levy  believes  in  the  personal  experiences  he 
has  recorded,  I  will  quote  his  account  of  this 
"unrecognised  sense,"  as  either  a  physio- 
logical or  else  a  psychological  curiosity : — 

"  Whether  within  a  house  or  in  the  open  air, 
whether  walking  or  standing  still,  I  can  tell, 
although  quite  blind,  when  I  am  opposite  an 
object,  and  can  perceive  whether  it  be  tall 
or  short,  slender  or  bulky.  I  can  also  detect 
whether  it  be  a  solitary  object  or  a  continuous 
fence,  whether  it  be  a  close  fence  or  composed 
of  open  rails,  and  often  whether  it  be  a 
wooded  fence,  a  brick  or  stone  wall,  or  a 
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quick-%t  hedge.  I  caimot  usually  pctceive 
objects  if  mudi  lower  than  my  shoulder;  but 
sometimes  very  low  <rf)>ects  can  be  detected. 
....  The  currents  of  air  can  have  nothnig  to 
do  with  this  power,  as  the  state  of  tiie  wind 
does  not  directly  alfect  it ;  the  sense  of  heal- 
ing has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  as  ^len  snow 
lies  thickly  on  the  ground  objects  are  more 
distinct,  although  the  footfall  cannot  be 
heard.  I  seem  to  perceive  objects  thioiigh 
the  skin  of  my  fece,  and  to  have  the  imptes' 
sions  immediately  transmitted  to  the  brain. 
The  only  part  of  my  body  possessing  this 
power  is  njy  face:  ....  Stopping  my  ears 
does  not  interfere  wiA  it,  but  covering  my 
face  with  a  ihitk  veil  destroys  it  altogrther. 
....  Dr.  Saunderson  could  tell  when  a  doud 
obscured  the  horizon.  At  one  time  I  could 
do  this  with  great  accuracy,  but  camtot  now 
trust  mysdf  in  this  respecL. . .  .The  presence 
of  fog  interferes  greatly  with  fitdal  percep- 
tions, the  impressions  of  objects  are  laint 
and  untrustworthy.  ....  Ordinary  darkness 
is  no  inconvenience ;  anything,  however, 
which  attracts  the  other  senses,  such  as  noise, 
partially  occupies  the  attention  of  the  mind, 
and  so  interferes  with  the  imptesdons  received 
through  &cial  perception When  pass- 
ing along  a  street  I  can  distin^usfa  shops 
from  private  houses,  and  even  point  out  the 
door  and  urindows,  Sue,  and  this  whether  Hie 
doors  be  shut  or  open.  Whnt  a  window 
consists  of  one  entire  sheet  of  gla£B,  it  is 
more  difficult  to  discover  than  one  composed 
of  a  number  of  small  panes.  ....  When 
objects  below  ^he  face  are  perceived,  the 
sensation  seems  to  come  in  an  oUiqne  line 
from  the  object  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
face.  \Vhile  walking  with  a  friend  in  Forest 
Lane,  Stratford,  I  said,  pointing  to  a.  fence 
which  separated  the  road  from  a  field, 'Those 
rails  are  not  qoite  as  high  as  my  Moulder.' 
He  looked  at  them,  and  said  they  were 
higher.  We,  however,  measured,  and  found 
them  about  three  inches  lower  than  my 
shoulder.  At  the  time  of  making  thia  c^ 
servation  I  was  about  four  feet  from  the  rails. 
....  When  the  lower  part,  of  a.  fence  is  brick- 
work, and  the  upper  part  rails,  the  &ct  can 
be  detected,  and  the  line  where  the  two  meet 
easily  perceived.  Irregularities  in  height  and 
projections,  and  indentations  in  walls,  can 
also  be  discovered"  {-pp.  64-6). 

"  Is  he  quite  dark,  do  you  know  ?"  u  the 
question  with  which  Mr.  Levy's  claim  to 
fecial  perception  is  dismissed. 

The  quietly  pleasant,  hard-forking  super- 
intendent of  the  class—a  Fifeshire  ex-Presby- 
^erian,  rather  curimisljr  developed  into  an 


Episcopalian  Scripture  reader  in  London,  re- 
taining only  the  faintest  fravoui  of  his  native 
accent — goes  round  the  class,  having  a  littly 
fri^dly  chat  with  every  member  of  it,  making 
remarks  on  what  is  being  read,  and  so  cm. 
The  w^  tells  him  that  Thanksgiving  Day 
has  "  fair  ruined  London  for  the  blind  street- 
folk."  When  asked  to  explain,  he  sayc  that 
what  with  money  given  for  seats,  and  the 
new  dresses  that  were  got,  no  one  has  any 
money  left  to  lay  out  upon  the  poor. 

"  Well,  but  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  an 
coming,"  a.  woman  puts  in. 

"Ay,"  retorts  the  wag,  "and  whilst  the 
grass  is  growing,  the  steed  must  starve." 

The  broid-sh^uld^ed,  jolly-faced  fellow 
looks  so  unlike  starving  that  his  d<dorous 
prediction  provokes  a  laugh.  He  joins  in 
it  heartily.  "  My  looks  will  never  j^^  my 
feelings,  I  know,"  he  adds.  "  That's  what  I 
said  to  the  matron  when  I'd  been  lying 
seventeen  weeks  and  three  days  in  hospital, 
living  on  tea  and  bread  and  butter  and  weak 
bioth,  arkd  she  came  in  one  day  to  ask  me 
how  I  were." 

The  Scripture  reader  reads  an  extract  from 
a  book  on  physiology,  making  and  encourag- 
ing remarks  on  what  is  read.  Some  one  says 
that  blood  may  be  too  rich  as  well  as  too 
paw. 

"Well,  richness  won't  be  the  fault  of 
rmoe,  I  don't  expect,"  says  the  wag  with  a 
chuckle.  Then  the  blind  people  stand  up 
and  sing,  "  God  moves  in  a  m^terious  way," 
&C.,  one  deep  bass  rumbling  like  an  organ- 
swell,  A  roguish  httle  "sighted"  boy  tries 
to  make  his  blind  father  laugh,  instead  of 
singing  so  solemnly.  Aftennrds  short 
prayers  are  read,  or  rather  recited,  and  then 
a  parable  and  a  miracle  are  chosen  for  the 
Scripture  readings.  The  healing  of  blind 
Bartimeus  is  the  miracle  selected.  Z  fancy 
for  the  moment  that  it  may  make  the  poor 
people  repine  at  the  thought  that  no  one 
nowadays  goes  about  restoring  si^t;  but  I 
can  discover  no  trace  of  such  a  feeling.  The 
general  cheerfulness  of  the  Poor  Blind  is  the 
characteristic  of  theirs  which  chiefly  strikes 
me.  Of  course  they  must  feel  their  affliction, 
but,  as  a  rule,  one  would  fancy  that,  so  far 
as  the  mere  pleasures  of  sight  are  concerned, 
they  were  not  merely  resigned,  but  quite 
contented  under  its  loss.  An  old  man  who 
is  asked  to  state  what  he  knows  about 
Jericho,  fluently  relates,  with  the  self-satisfied 
glee  of  a  child,  the  history  of  its  si^e  and 
capture  as  given  in  Joshua. 

A  verse  is  next  sung,  and  the  benediction 
uttered,  and  thre^ence  a-piece  is  given  to 
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the  blind  people  as  payment  for  guides. 
When  the  rert  have  groped  their  way  out  into 
the  rain,  I  get  into  convei^adon  with  a  few 
who  have  remained  to  tell  me  something 
about  themselves.-  The  roan  I  have  called 
Wag  and  his  blind  wife  are  sitting  together 
OD  a  fram,  Wj^  says  that  "  it  is  no  good  to 
let  our  spirits  go  down;"  but  he  drops  his 
ftinny  tone  in  giving  me  the  histoiy  of  his 
han)  life.    Thus  it  runs  :— 

"Yes,  sir,  my  name  is  Cattle.  I  live  in 
the  Maijlebor>e  Road.  I  sell  widi  a  hawker's 
heense,  and  toil  bard.  I  am  out  from  ten 
till  tea,  and  tfaen  am  crften  obliged  to  go  out 
agam  after  class  here  to  get  a  bit  of  bread. 
(^  Saturdays  I  am  out  till  tea  at  night.  I 
un  led  t^  a  dog.  I  sell  pens,  pencils, 
almanacks — such  things  as  ore  callnl  station- 
ay.  Of  course,  I  buy  diem  at  trade-price. 
I  could  not  live  if  I  bought  them  at  a  retail 
ihop.  I  have  been  blind  for  twenty-eight 
)vars.  I  went  to  sdtool  and  leamt  to  read 
and  write  welL  I  was  a  carrier's  pcvter  before 
the  railways  spoUt  that  busmess.  WeS — no, 
yes,  no— I  cannot  say  as  to  the  police  being 
hud  on  me.  Well,  yes,  they  wih  make  me 
keep  moving  on.  I  was  bom  in  London.  I 
make,  perhaps,  from  eighteenpence  to  eight- 
pence  a  day — sometimes  not  that.  If  I  could 
make  one  and  nincpence  a  day  I  should  be 
well  satisfied.  I'd  broke  my  leg,  when  I  lay 
seventeen  weeks  in  hospital.  On  Sundays  I 
go  to  church  and  chapel." 

A  meny-toned  street-musician,  of  the  name 
of  Alexander,  next  tells  me  his  story : — 

"  X  play  the  piccolo  now,  sir ;  what  I  can 
afford  to  buy  I  play  on;  instruments  wear 
out,  you  know.  I'm  out  from  eleven  to  six, 
aad  then  again  till  twelve — sometimes  one 
in  the  morning.  Saturday  and  Monday  are 
my  two  best  nights,  when  men  ore  io  work. 
Portland  Town  and  Cambridge  and  Oxford 
Tenace  are  my  best  places.  Once  a  week 
I  go ; — never  go  anywhere  oftener  than  once 
a  week.  I  like  to  give  every  one  a  fair 
chance.  Oh,  yes,  of  course,  Christmas  is  the 
best  time  of  the  year  for  me.  Everybody  has 
got  good  feeling  then.  That's  a  settled  case. 
No,  I've  no  pension.  You  want  infiuendal 
biends  to  get  any  of  the  gifts. 

"  How  do  I  get  on  at  the  crossings  ?  Very 
well,  thank  you.  I  can  manage,  N*>,  it's  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  people  are  ready  to 
help  blind  folks  over  them.  That's  about 
the  worst  thing  England  has.  There  they'll 
Ut  you  stand  without  offering  to'  help  you, 
noless  mayhap  a  lady  or  a  gentleman  will 
come  up  and  lead  you  across  theirselves. 
Yes,  1  sometimes  play  in  publics.  I'm  bound 


to,  and  J'm  forced  to  drink  by  the  customers. 
If  I'll  taste  their  beer  they'll  give  rae  a 
copper,  and  if  I  wonX  they  won't.  Thaf  s  a 
regular  case,  and  I've  got  a  wife  and  three 
chddren,  and  five  shillings  and  sixpence  a 
week  to  pay  for  rent  It  was  through  cold  1 
lost  my  eyesight— inflammation,  sore  eyes. 
I'd  a  glimmer  up  to  ten.  Fever  settled  me. 
Oh,  as  to  style  of  music,  I  suit  it  to  my 
customers.  Some  like  one  thing,  some 
another."  (1  tell  him  about  Tittlebat  Tit-. 
mouse  asking  foe  "  a  little  of  both  "  to  settle 
flic  Befort  JdwvaHs  awftd  throne,  and  Baith 
of  iVB^j«  controversy.)  "There  now,  that's 
what  I  call  business.  Oh,  no,  I  don't  mind 
telling  you  what  I  make.  I  like  straight- 
foTwwd  questions,  becanse  then  I  can  give 
straightforward  answers.  From  one  shilling 
and  sixpence  to  two  shillings  a  day  I  reckon 
I  ought  to  get,  but  I  don't.  Oh,yes"(bursting 
into  a  laugh),  "  I've  heard  that  about  blind 
musidans  getting  two  pounds  a  day  in  Lon- 
don streets  \a  former  times,  lufresent  times 
yon'd  be  two  months  about  it.  Sometimes  I 
get  hired  for  a  dance,  but  very  seldom,  and 
then  only  by  some  one  that  knows  me  well. 
Sighted  musidans,  you  see,  are  more  amusing. 
I've  been  knocked  down  once  or  twice,  but 
escaped,  thanks  be  to  God  for  it  I  play  by 
ear,  but  then,  you  see,  one  player  has  told 
me  one  thing,  and  another  another,  so  that 
now  I  can  understand  notes  when  they're 
read  to  me.  My  missus  and  my  children  are 
not  like  me.  The  missus  is  sure  of  her 
money;  ,she  goes  out  charing.  Well,  the 
children  a'n't  old  enough  to  work  yet.  The 
girl  is  fourteen,  and  the  boys  eight  and  five. 
Sometimes  I  take  one  of  'em  out  with  me. 
Not  that  I  want  him,  but  he'll  say,  '  Father, 
take  me  for  a  walk,'  and,  of  course,  I  can't 
say  no.  The  missus  is  too  busy  to  take  'em. 
Well,  yes,  the  police  are  pretty  good — Fve 
no  complaint  to  make. 

"  Thursday  is  my  worst  night  of  all.  Yes, 
I  tap  as  I  go  along ;  but  it's  only  to  give 
folks  warning  to  get  out  oi  my  way.  As 
you  want  to  get  the  truth,  I'll  give  it  you." 

The  last  blind-man  with  whom  I  talk  is 
the  old  man  who  gave  the  account  of  the 
siege  of  Jericho.  His  blind  wife  sits  beside 
him.  "  Oh,  dear,  no,  ar,"  he  says,  "  that's 
quite  a  mistake.  Pm  not  a  musician.  I 
can  read  music,  but  I  cannot  sing  or  play 
at  all.  My  name  is  Newton,  I  live  in 
Paradise  Place.  I  sell  station«y,  note- 
paper,  and  so  on.  I  used  to  sell  periodicals 
— Loitden  foumai.  Bow  Beils,  and  such-like 
— in  Somers  Town,  Oh,  dear,  no,  sir,  the 
police  cannot  interfere  with  me,  I  have  my 
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licence  I  have  a  dc^  to  guide  me— this 
one  I've  got  here"  (the  dog's  chain  is 
twisted  round  the  old  man's  wrist),  "  I  used 
to  have  a  girl,  but  she  was  more  bother  than 
she  was  worth,  and  a  dog  won't  tell  lies,  and 
cheat  you,  and  keep  the  halfpence.  My 
dog  takes  good  care  of  me.  If  he  sees  a 
scaffold-pole,  or  a  cellar-flap  open,  he  makes 
a  sudden  stop.  He's  over-cautious  of  the 
carri^es,  and  often  loses  me  a  good  chance 
of  getting  over  a  crossing.  He  won't  move 
if  he  fancies  there's  any  daiiger  for  me.  His 
name  is  Jack.  No,  sir,  I  don't  think  he's  a 
terrier.  He's  of  some  German  breed,  I'm 
told.  The  only  fault  I  have  to  find  with 
him  is  that  be  is  excessively  dainty.  I  feed 
him  on  greeves  and  cnisB  of  bread  and 
meat  twice  a  week.  It's  very  seldom  I  make 
two  shillings  a  day;  sometimes  I  don't  take 
more  than  one  shilling  gross.  Last  Saturday 
I  took  the  magnificent  sum  of  eightpence 
halfpenny.  .'Vny  fine  evening  in  summer  is 
good  for  me.  Saturday  is  my  best  day. 
Yes,  I  go  into  publichouses,  and  if  I  don't 
drink  for  the  good  of  the  house  when  a 
customer  offers  to  treat  me,  the  landlady 
won't  let  me  inside  again.  I  don't  go  into 
publics  so  much  now  as  when  I  sold  peri- 


odicals in  Someis  Town.  I  had  nineteea  I 
publicans  there  regular  customers.  I've  been 
very  ill  for  eighteen  months — diabetes.  My 
wife  here  sometimes  goes  out  with  me.  Yes, 
she's  blind,  and  so  the  Indigent  Blind  Society 
knocked  off  my  one  shilling  a  month  for  ray 
marrying  of  her.  But  a  blind  woman  keeps 
a  blind  man's  house  a  deal  tidier  and  com- 
fortabler  than  a  sighted  woman  would.  I 
mend  shoes.  I  learnt  the  chair-caning  after 
I  was  sixty  years  old,  but  I'm  not  quick 
enough  at.it.  This  is  my  third  blindaess. 
From  eight  to  seventeen  I  could  read 
diamond  type.  I  became  totally  dark  twenty- 
four  years  ago.     I  was  operated  upon    at 

-,  and  left  in  darkness  for  ever.     They 

care  more  there  for  the  pupils  getring  practice 
than  for  the  patients'  welfare.  A  great  many 
people  date  their  total  darkness  fiom  havings 

been  operated  on  there.     Mr. told  me 

that  five  out  of  six  of  the  incurable  blind  that 

came  to  him,  came  from  ,     Oh,  yes, 

sir,  my  Jack  will  take  me  just  wherever  I 
want  to  go.  If  I  was  to  say  to  him  "  Go  to 
Whitechapel,  Jack,"  he'd  lead  nic  there 
straight.  And  now,  sir,  if  you've  no  more 
questions  to  ask,  I  think  we'll  be  moving." 

CHARLES  CAMDEK. 


TRUST. 

T  HAVE  no  rule,  0  Saviour,  but  Thy  will ; 
I  have  no  chart  but  Thine  unerring  word ; 
I  have  no  guide  but  Thy  clear  whisper,  heaid ' 
Above,  behind,  around,  within  me  stilL 
I  carmot  trust  my  reason ;  questions  fill 

My  mind,  if  e'er  I  seek  to  walk  alone : 

I  cannot  trust  my  heart ;  'tis  only  known 
To  Thee,  who  searchest  all  its  depths  of  ill : 
I  cannot  trust  my  fellows ;  weak  like  me. 

They  have  no  strength  or  skill  which  is  not  Thine : 
Lo  I  in  Thy  light,  O  Lord,  true  light  I  see : 

Behold,  I  lean  on  Thy  dear  arm  divine : 
All  my  fresh  springs.  Redeemer,  are  in  Thee : 

So  life,  love,  joy,  and  heaven  itself  are  mine! 
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THE   GOLDEN   LION   OF   GRANPERE. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTKR  XII. 


T  became  ne- 
cessary as 
George  Voss 
sat  at  supper 
with  his  fa- 
ther and  Ma- 
dame Voas 
that  he 
should  fix 
the  time  of 
his  return  to 
Cohnar,  and 
he  did  so 
for  the  early 
morning  of 
the  next  day 


but  01 
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had  told  Ma- 
dame Para- 
gon that  he 
expected  to 
stay  at  Gninpere  but  one  night.  He  felt, 
however^  alter  his  arrival  that  it  might  be 
difficult  for  him  to  get  away  on  the  following 
day,  and  therefore  he  told  them  that  he 
would  sleep  two  nights  at  the  Lion  d'Or,  and 
then  start  early  so  as  to  reach  the  Colmar 
inn  by  mid-day.  "I  suppose  you  find  the 
old  lady  rather  fidgety,  George  ? "  said  Mi- 
chel Voss  in  high  good  humour.  George 
found  it  easier  to  talk  about  Madame  Para- 
gon and  the  hole!  at  Colmar  than  he  did  of 
things  at  Granpere,  and  therefore  became 
communicative  as  to  his  ovfn  affairs.  Michel 
too  preferred  the  subject  of  the  new  doings 
at  the  house  on  the  other  side  of  the  Vosges. 
His  wife  had  given  him.  a  shghi  hint,  doing 
her  best,  like  a  good  wife  and  discreet  ma- 
nager, to  prevent  ill-himiour  and  hard  words. 
"  He  feels  a  little  sore,  you  know.  I  was 
always  sure  there  was  something.  But  it 
was  wise  of  him  to  come  and  see  her,  and  it 
will  go  off  in  this  way,",  Michel  swore  that 
George  had  no  right  to  be  sore,  and  that  if 
his  son  did  not  take  pride  in  such  a  family 
anangement  as  this,  he  should  no  longer  be 
son  of  his.  But  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
counselled  by  his  wife,  and  soon  talked  him- 
self into  a  pleasant  mood,  discussing  Madame 
Faiagon,  and  the  horses  belonging  to  the 
H6tel  de  la  Poste,  and  Colmar  aflairs  in 
generaL  There  was  a  certain  important 
ground  for  satisfaction  between  them.  Eveiy- 
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body  agreed  that  George  Voss  Had  shown 
himself  to  be  a  steady  man  of  busmess  in 
the  affairs  of  the  inn  at  Colmar. 

Marie  Bromar  in  the  meanwhile  went  on 
with  her  usual  occupation  round  the  room, 
but  now  and  again  came  and  stood  at  her 
uncle's  elbow,  joining  in  the  conversation, 
and  a^iking  a  question  or  two  about  Ma- 
dame Far^^on.  There  was,  perhaps,  some- 
thing of  the  guile  of  the  serpent  joined  to 
her  dove-like  softness.  She.  asked  questions 
and  listened  to  answers, — not  thnt  in  her 
present  state  of  mind  she  could  bting  herself 
to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
Madame  Paragon's  hotel,-  but  because  it 
suited  her  that  there  should  be  some  subject 
of  easy  conversation  between  her  and  George. 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  now  that  George 
should  be  nothing  more  to  her  than  a  cousin 
and  an  acquaintance ;  but  it  was  well  that 
he  should  be  that  and  not  an  enemy.  It 
would  be  well  too  that  he  should  know, 
that  he  should  think  that  he  knew,  that  she 
was  disturbed  by  no  remembrance  of  those 
words  which  had  once  passed  between  them. 
At  last  she  trusted  herself  to  a  remark  which 
perhaps  she  would  not  have  made  had  the 
serpent's  guile  been  more  perfect  of  its  kind. 
"Surely  you,  roust  get  a  wife,  George,  as 
soon  as  the  house  is  your  own." 

"Of  course  he  will  get  a  wife,"  said  the 
father. 

"  I  hope  he  will  get  a  good  one,"  said 
Madame  Voss  after  a  short  pause, — which, 
however,  had  been  long  enough  to  make  her 
feel  it  necessary  to  say  somelliing, 

George  said  never  a  word,  but  lifted  his  glass 
and  finished  his  wine.  Marie  at  once  per- 
ceived that  the  subject  was  one  on  which  she 
must  not  venture  to  touch  again.  Indeed,  she 
saw  fluther  than  that,  and  became  aware  that 
it  would  be  inexpedient  for  her  to  fail  into 
any  special  or  minute  conversation  with  her 
cousin  during  his  short  stay  at  Granpere. 

"You'U  go  up  to  the  woods  with  me 
to-monow; — eh,  George  i"'  said  the  father. 
The  son  of  course  assented.  It  was  hardly 
possible  that  he  should  not  assent.  The 
whole  day,  moreover,  would  not  be  wanted 
for  that  purpose  of  throwing  his  thunderbolt ; 
and  if  he  could  get  it  thrown  it  would  be 
well  that  he  should  be  as  far  away  from 
Marie  as  possible  for  the  remainder  of  his 
visit.  "  We'll  start  early,  Marie,  and  have  a 
bit  of  breakfast  before  we  go.     Will  six  be 
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too  early  for  you,  George,  with  your  town 
ways  ?  "  George  said  that  sis  would  not  be 
too  early,  and  as  he  made  the  engagement 
for  the  morning  he  resolved  that  he  would  if 
possible  throw  his  thunderbolt  that  night. 
"  Marie  will  get  us  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a 
sausage.  Marie  is  always  up  by  that  tiioe." 
Marie  smiled,  and  promised  that  they  should 
not  be  compelled  to  start  upon  their  walk 
with  empty  stomachs  from  any  fault  of  hers. 
If  a  hot  breakfast  at  six  o'clock  in  the  m(»ii- 
ing  could  put  her  cousin  into  a  good  humour 
it  certainly  should  not  be  wanting. 

In  two  hours  after  supp«-  George  was 
with  his  father.  Jlichel  was  so  iiiH  of 
happiness  and  so  confidential  that  the  SMi 
found  it  very  difficult  to  keep  srtemn  about 
his  own  sorrow.  Had  it  not  been  that  with 
a  half  obedience  to  his  wife's  liints  Michel 
said  little  about  Adrian,  there  must  have 
been  an  explosion.  He  endeavoured  to 
confonn  hirasslf  to  George's  prospects,  as 
to  which  he  expressed  himself  thoroughly 
plensed.  "  You  see,"  said  he,  "  I  am  so 
strong  of  my  years,  that  if  you  wished  for  my 
shoes,  there  is  no  knowing  how  long  you 
might  be  kept  waiting." 

"  It  couldn't  have  been  too  long,"  said 
George. 

"  Ah  well,  I  dont  believe  you  would  have 
been  impatient  to  put  the  old  fellow  under 
the  sod.  But  I  ^obtd  have  been  impatient, 
I  should  have  been  unhappy.  You  might 
have  had  the  woods,  to  be  sure ;  but  it's 
hardly  enough  of  a  business  alone.  Besides, 
a  young  man  is  always  more  his  own  master 
away  from  his  father.  I  can  understand  that. 
The  only  thing  is,  George, — -lake  a  drive 
over,  and  see  us  sometimes."  This  was  all 
very  well,  but  it  was  not  (juite  so  well  when 
he  began  to  speak  of  Marie.  "  It's  a  terrible 
loss  her  going,  you  know,  George;  I  shall 
feel  it  sadly." 

"  I  can  understand  that,"  swd  George. 

"  But  of  course  I  had  my  duty  to  do  to  the 
girl.  I  had  to  see  that  she  should  be  well 
settled,  and  she  will  be  well  settled.  There's 
a  comfort  in  that; — isn't  there,  George?  " 

But  Gcoige  could  not  bring  himself  to  reply 
to  this  with  good-humoured  zeal,  and  there 
came  for  a  moment  a  cloud  between  the 
fiither  and  son.  But  Michel  was  viise  and 
swallowed  his  wrath,  and  in  a  minute  or  two 
returned  to  Colraar  and  Madame  Paragon. 

At  about  half-past  niiie  George  escaped 
from  his  father  and  returned  to  the  house. 
Tliey  had  been  sitting  in  the  balcony  which 
runs  round  the  billiard  room  on  ibe  side  of 
the  court  opposite  to  the  front  door.     He 


returned  to  the  house,  and  caught  Marie  in 
one  of  the  passages  up-stairs,  as  she  was  com- 
pleting her  work  for  the  day.  He  caught 
her  close  to  the  door  of  his  own  room  and 
asked  her  to  come  in  that  he  might  speak  a 
word  to  her.  English  readers  will  perhaps 
remember  that  among  the  Vosges  mountains 
there  is  less  of  a  sense  rf  privacy  attached  to 
bedrooms  than  is  the  case  with  us  here  in 
England.  Marie  knew  immediately  then 
that  her  cousin  had  not  coaie  to  Granpere 
for  nothing, — had  not  ccne  with  the  inno- 
cent intention  of  simply  [leasing  his  father, 
— had  not  come  to  say  an  ordmaiy  word  of 
farewell  to  her  before  her  msrriage.  There 
was  to  be  something  of  a  scene,  though  she 
could  not  tell  of  what  nature  the  scene  might 
be.  She  knew,  however,  that  her  own  con- 
duct had  been  right ;  and  therefore,  though 
she  would  have  avcnded  the  scene,  had  it 
been  possible,  she  would  not  fear  it  She 
went  into  his  room ;  and  when  he  dosed  the 
door,  she  smiled,  and  did  not  as  yet  tremble. 
"  Marie,"  he  said,  "I  have  come  here  on 
purpose  to  say  a  word  or  two  to  you." 
There  was  no  smile  on  her  &ce  as  he  spoke 
now.  The  intention  to  be  savage  was  > 
ten  there,  as  plainly  as  any  purpose  was  ever 
written  on  a  man's  cxHintenance.  And  Marie 
read  die  writing  without  missing  a  tetter. 
She  was  to  be  rebuked,  and  stemW  rebuked  ; 
— rebuked  by  the  man  who  had  taken  her 
heart,  and  then  left  her ; — rebuked  by  the 
man  who  had  crushed  her  hopes  and  made  it 
absolutely  necessary  for  her  to  give  up  all 
the  sweet  poetry  of  her  life,  to  forget  her 
dreams,  to  abandon  every  ivished-for  pretti- 
ness  of  existence,  and  confine  herself  to 
duties  and  to  things  material !  He  who  had 
so  sinned  against  her,  was  about  to  rid  him- 
self of  the  burden  of  his  sin  by  endeavourii^ 
to  cast  it  upon  her.  So  much  she  under- 
stood ;  bat  yet  she  did  not  understand  all 
that  was  to  come.  She  would  hear  the 
rebuke  as  quietly  as  she  m>ght,  In  the 
interest  of  others  she  would  do  so.  But  she 
wottid  not  fear  him, — and  she  would  say  a 
quiet  word  in  defence  of  her  own  sex  if  there 
should  be  need.  Such  was  the  purport  of 
mind  as  she  stood  opposite  to  him  in  hJs 
ro6m. 

I  hope  they  will  be  kind  words,"  she 
said.  "  As  we  are  to  part  so  soon,  there 
should  be  none  unkind  spoken." 

"  I  do  not  know  much  about  kindness," 
he  replied.  Then  he  paused  and  tried  to 
think  how  best  the  thundertjolt  might  be 
hurled.  "'ITiere  is  hardly  room  for  kindness 
where  there  was  once  so  much  more  than 
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kindness ;  where  there  was  so  much  more, 
— Of  the  pretence  of  it."  Thea  he  waited 
i^jain,  as  though  he  expected  th^  she  should 
speak.  But  ^e  would  not  speak  a.t  all.  If 
be  had  aught  to  say  let  him  say  it.  "  Per- 
haps, Marie,  you  have  in  truth  forgotten  all 
the  promises  you  once  made  me  ?  "  Though 
this  was  a  direct  question  she  would  not 
answer  it  Her  words  to  him  should  be  as 
few  as  possible,  and  the  time  for  such  words 
had  not  come  as  yet  "  It  suits  you  no 
doubt  to  foiget  them  now,  but  I  cannot 
forget  them.  You  have  been  false  to  me, 
and  have  broken  my  heart.  You  have  been 
false  to  me,  when  my  only  joy  on  eaith  was 
in  believing  in  your  truth.  Your  vow  was  for 
ever  and  ever,  and  within  (me  short  year  you 
are  betrothed  to  another  man !  And  why  ? — 
because  they  ted  yoii  that  lie  is  rich  and  has 
got  a  house  full  of  furniture !  You  may 
prove  to  be  a  blessing  to  his  house.  Who 
can  say?  On  mine,  you  and  your  memory 
will  be  a  curae, — Lasting  all  my  lifetime!" 
And  so  the  thunderbolt  had  been  hurled. 

And  it  fell  as  a  thunderbolt.  What  she 
had  expected  had  not  been  at  all  like  to  this. 
She  had  known  that  he  would  rebuke  her ; 
but,  feeling  strong  in  her  own  innocence  and 
her  own  purity,  knowing  or  thinking  that  she 
knew  that  the  fault  had  all  been  his,  not 
believing — having  got  rid  of  ail  belief— that 
he  stiJl  loved  her,  she  had  fancied  that  his 
rebuke  would  be  unjust,  cruel,  but  bearable. 
Nay;  she  had  thought  that  she  could  almost 
triumph  over  him  with  a  short  word  of  reply. 
She  had  eiipected  from  him  reproach,  but 
not  love.  There  was  reproach  indeed,  but  it 
cune  with  an  expression  of  passion  of  which 
she  had  not  known  him  to  be  capable.  He 
stood  before  her  telfing  her  that  she  had 
broken  his  heart,  and,  as  he  told  her  so,  his 
words  were  half  choked  by  sobs.  He 
reminded  her  of  her  promises,  declaring  that 
his  own  to  her  had  ever  remained  in  full 
force.  And  he  told  her  that  she,  she  to 
whom  he  had  looked  for  all  his  joy,  had 
become  a  curse  to  him  and  a  blight  upon  his 
life.  There  Were  thoughts  and  feelings  too 
beyond  all  these  that  crowded  themselves 
upon  her  heart  and  upon  her  mind  at  the 
moment.  It  had  been  possible  for  her  to 
accept  the  hand  of  Adrian  Urmand  because 
she  had  become  assured  that  George  Voss 
no  longer  regarded  hei  as  his  promised 
bride.  She  would  have  stood  firm  against 
her  uncle  and  her  auot,  she  would  have 
stood  against  all  the  world,  had  it  not 
seemed  to  her  that  the  evidence  of  her 
cousin's   indifference  was    complete.     Had 


not  that  evidence  been  complete  nt  all 
points  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  her 
to  think  of  becomins;  the  wife  of  another 
man.  Now,  the  evidence  on  that  matter  which 
had  seemed  to  her  to  be  so  sufficient  was  all 
blown  to  the  winds. 

It  is  tme  that  had  all  her  feelings  been 
guided  by  reason  only,  she  might  have  been 
as  strong  as  ever.  In.  tmth  she  had  not 
sinned  against  him.  In  truth  she  had  not 
sinned  at  all.  She  had  not  done  that,  which 
she  herself  had  desired.  She  had  not  been 
anxious  for  wealth,  or  ease,  or  position  ;  but 
had,  aita  painful  thought,  endeavoured  to 
shape  her  conduct  by  the  wishes  of  others, 
and  by  her  ideas  of  duty,  as  duty  had  been 
taught  to  h«.  Oh,  how  willingly  would 
she  have  remained  as  servant  to  her  uncle, 
and  have  allowed  M.  Urmand  to  carry  tlie 
rich  gift  of  his'lmen  chest  to  the  feet  of  some 
other  damsel,  had  she  beHeved  herself  to  be 
free  to  choose  !  Had  there  been  no  passion 
in  her  heart  she  would  now  have  known 
herself  to  be  strong  in  duty,  and  would  l»vc 
been  able  to  have  answered  and  to  have 
home  the  rebuke  of  her  old  lover.  But 
passion  was  there,  hot  within  her,  aiding 
every  word  as  he  spoke  it,  giving  strength  to 
his  ccxnplaints,  telling  her  of  all  that  she  had 
lost,  telling  her  of  all  she  had  taken  from 
him.  She  fo^ot  to  remember  now  that  he 
had  been  silent  for  a  year.  She  forgot  now 
to  think  of  the  tone  in  which  he  had  asked 


the  promise  she  had  made,  and  the  words  of  it, 
"  Your  vow  was  for  ever  and  ever."  ^\hcn 
she  heard  those  words  repeated  from  his 
lips,  her  heart  too  was  broken.  All  idea  of 
holding  herself  before  him  as  one  injured 
but  ready  to  forgive  was  gone  from  her.  If 
by  falling  at  his  feet  and  ov/ning  herself  to 
be  vile  and  manswom  she  might  get  his 
pardon,  she  was  ready  now  to  lie  there  on  the 
ground  before  him.  "  O  George  !"  she  said; 
"  O  George  !" 

"  What  is  the  use  of  that  now  ?"  he  replied, 
turning  away  from  her.  He  had  thrown  his 
thunderbolt  and  he  had  nothing  more  to  say. 
He  had  seen  that  he  had  not  thrown  it  quite 
in  vain,  and  he  would  have  been  contented 
to  be  away  and  back  at  Coimar.  What  more 
was  there  to  be  said  ? 

She  came  to  him  very  gently,  very  humbly, 
and  just  touched  his  arm  with  her  hand. 
"  Do  you  mean,  George,  that  you  have  con- 
tinued to  care  for  me— always  ?  " 

"Care  for  you?  I  know  not  what  you 
call  caring.     Did  1  not  sweSr  to  you  that  I 
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would  love  you  for  ever  and  ever,  and  that 
you  should  be  ipy  own?  Did  I  not  leave 
this  house  and  go  away, — till  I  could  earn 
for  you  one  that  should  be  fit  for  you, — 
because  I  loved  you?  Why  should  I  have 
broken  my  word?  I  do  not  believe  that 
you  diought  that  it  was  iHoken." 

"  By  my  God  that  knows  me,  I  did ! "  As 
she  said  (his  she  burst  into  tears  and  fell  on 
her  knees  at  his  feet. 

"  Marie,"  he  said,  "  Maiie ; — there  is  no 
use  in  this.    Stand  up." 

"  Not  till  you  tell  me  that  you  will  forgive 
me.  By  the  name  of  the  good  Jesus  who 
knows  all  our  hearts,  I  thought  that  you  had 
forgotten  me,  O  George,  if  you  could 
know  all  I  If  you  could  know  how  I'  have 
loved  you ;  how  I  have  sorrowed  from  day 
to  day  because  I  was  forgotten !  How  I 
have  struggled  to  bear  it,  tellmg  myself  that 
)  ou  were  away,  with  all  the  world  to  interest 
you,  and  not  like  me,  a  poor  girl  in  a  village, 
witli  nothing  to  think  of  but  my  lover! 
How  I  have  striven  to  do  my  duty  by  my 
uncle,  and  have  obeyed  him,  because, — 
because, — because,  there  was  nothing  left. 
If  you  could  know  it  all  I  If  you  could 
know  it  alll"  Then  she  clasped  her  arms 
round  his  legs,  and  hid  her  face  upon  his  feet 
"  And  whom  do  you  love  now?  "  he  asked. 
Slie  continued  to  sob,  but  did  not  answer 
him  a  word.  Then  he  stooped  down  and 
raised  her  to  her  feet,  and  she  stood  beside 
him,  very  near  to  him  with  her  fece  averted. 
"And  whom  do  you  love  now?"  he  asked 
.■^ain,  "  Is  it  me,  or  is  it  Adrian  Urmand  ?  " 
But  she  could  not  answer  him,  though  she 
had  said  enough  in  her  passionate  sorrow  to 
make  any  answer  to  such  a  question  unne- 
cessiiry,  as  far  as  knowledge  on  the  subject 
might  be  required.  It  might  suit  his  views 
that  she  should  confess  the  truth  in  so  many 
words,  but  for  other  purpose  her  answer  had 
been  full  enough.  "  TTiis  is  very  sad,"  he 
said ;  "  sad  indeed,  but  I  thought  that  you 
would  have  been  firmer." 
"  Do  not  chide  me  again,  George." 
"  No ; — it  is  to  no  purpose." 
"  You  said  that  I  was — a  curse  to  you  ? ' 
"O  Marie,  I  had  hoped,  —  I  had  so 
hoped  that  you  would  have  been  ray  bless- 
ing ! " 

"Say  that  I  am  not  a  curse  to  you, 
George ! " 

But  he  would  make  no  answer  to  this 
appeal,  no  immediate  answer;  but  stood 
silent  and  stem  while  she  stood  still  touch- 
ing his  arm,  waiting  in  patience  for  some 
word  at  any  rate  of  forgiveness.     He  was 


using  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  to  see  if 
there  might  even  yet  be  any  way  to  escape  ' 
this  great  shipwreck.  She  had  not  answered 
his  question.  She  had  not  told  him  in  so  i 
many  words  that  her  heart  was  still  his, 
though  she  had  promised  her  hand  to  the  , 
Basle  merchant  But  he  could  not  doubt  that 
it  was  so.  As  he  stood  there  silent,  with  that 
dark  look  upon  his  brow  which  he  had  ' 
inherited  from  his  father,  and  that  angiy  liie 
in  his  eye,  his  heart  was  in  truth  once  mote  i 
becoming  soft  and  tender  towards  her.  He 
was  beginning  to  understand  how  it  had . 
been  with  her.  He  had  told  her,  just  now, 
that  he  did  not  believe  her,  when  she  assured 
him  that  she  had  thought  that  she  was  for- 
gotten. Now  he  did  believe  her.  And 
there  arose  in  his  breast  a  feeling  that  it  was 
due  to  her  that  he  should  explain  this  change 
in  his  mind.  "  1  suppose  you  did  think  ii," 
he  said  suddenly. 

"  Think  wha^  George  ? " 
That  I  was  a  vain,  empty,  false-tongued 
fellow,  whose  word  was  worth  no  reliance." 

"I  thought  no  evil  of  you,  George,— 
except  that  you  were  changed  to  me.  When 
you  came  you  said  nothing  to  me.  Do  you 
not  remember  ?  " 

''  I  came  because  I  was  told  that  you  were 
to  be  manied  Co  this  man.  I  asked  you  the 
question,  and  you  would  not  deny  it.  Then 
I  said  to  myself  that  I  would  wait  and  see." 
When  he  had  spoken  she  had  nothing  fur- 
ther to  say  to  him.  The  charges  which  he 
made  against  her  were  all  true.  They 
seemed  at  least  to  be  true  to  her  then  in  her 
present  mood, — in  that  mood  in  which  all 
that  she  now  desired  was  his  forgiveness. 
The  wish  to  defend  herself,  and  to  stand 
before  him  as  one  justified,  had  gone  &om 
her.  She  felt  that  having  still  possessed  his 
love,  having  still  been  the  owner  of  the  one 
thing  that  she  valued,  she  had  ruined  herself 
by  her  own  doubts ;  and  she  could  not  for- 
give herself  the  fatal  blunder.  "  It  is  of  no 
use  to  think  of  it  any  more,"  he  said  at  last 
"  You  have  to  become  this  man's  wife  now, 
and  1  suppose  you  must  go  through  with  it" 
"I  suppose  I  must,"  she  said;  "un- 
less-—  *■ 

"  Unless  what  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  Geoi^c;  Of  course  I  will 
many  him.  He  has  my  word.  And  I  have 
promised  my  uncle  also.  But,  GeOrge,  you 
will  say  that  you  forgive  me  ?  " 

"  Yes  ; — 1  will  forgive  you."  But  still 
there  was  the  same  black  cloud  upon  his 
face, — the  same  look  of  pain, — the  same 
glance  of  anger  in  his  eye. 
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"  O  George,  I  am  so  unhappy !  There 
can  be  no  comfort  for  me  now,  unless  you 
will  say  that  you  will  be  contented." 

"  I  cannot  say  that,  Marie." 

"You  will  have  your  house,  and  your 
business,  and  so  many  things  to  interest 
you,     AJid  in  time, — after  a  little  time " 

"No,  Marie,  after  no  time  at  alL  You 
told  me  at  supper  to-night  that  I  had  better 
get  awife  for  myself.  But  I  will  get  no  wife. 
I  could  not  bring  myself  to  marry  another 
girl.  I  could  not  take  a  woman  home  as  my 
wife  if  I  did  not  love  her.  If  she  were  not 
the  person  of  all  persons  most  dear  to  me,  I 
should  loathe  her." 

He  was  speaking  daggers  to  her,  and  he 
must  have  known  how  sharp  were  bis  words. 
He  was  speaking  daggers  to  her,  and  she 
must  have  felt  that  he  knew  how  he  was 
wounding  her.  But  yet  she  did  not  resent 
his  usage,  even  by  a  motion  of  her  lip, 
0>uld  she  have  brought  herself  to  do  so,  her 
agony  would  have  been  less  sharp,  "  I  sup- 
pose," she  said  at  last,  "  that  a  woman  is 
weaker  than  a  man.  But  you  say  that  you 
will  forgive  me  ?  " 

"I  have  forgiven  you," 

Then  very  gently  she  put  out  her  hand  to 
him,  and  he  took  it  and  held  it  for  a  minute. 
She  looked  up  at  him  as  though  for  a  moment 
she  had  thought  that  there  might  be  some- 
thing else, — that  there  might  be  some  other 
token  of  true  forgiveness,  and  then  she 
withdrew  her  hand.  "  I  had  better  go  now," 
she  said.     "  Good  night,  George," 

"  Good  night,  Marie."  And  then  she  was 
gone. 

As  soon  as  he  was  alone  he  sat  himself 
down  on  the  bed-side  and  b^^  to  think  of 
it  Everything  was  changed  to  him  since  he 
had  called  her  into  the  room,  determining 
that  he  would  crush  her  with  his  thunder- 
bolt. Let  things  go  as  they  may  with  a  man 
in  an  afiair  of  Jove,  let  him  be  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  attainment  of  his  wishes, 
there  will  always  be  consolation  to  him  if  he 
knows  that  he  is  loved.  To  be  preferred  to 
all  others,  even  though  that  preference  may 
lead  to  no  fruition,  is  in  itself  a  thing  en- 
joyable. He  had  believed  that  Marie  had 
forgotten  him, — that  she  bad  been  captivated 
either  by  the  effeminate  prettiness  of  his 
rival,  or  by  his  wealth  and  standing  in  the 
world.  He  believed  all  this  no  more.  He 
knew  now  how  it  was  with  her  and  with  him, 
and,  let  his  countenance  say  what  it  might  to 
the  contrary,  he  could  bring  himself  to  for- 
give her  in  his  heart.  She  had  not  forgotten 
him !    She  had  not  ceased   to  love  him ! 


There  was  merit  in  that  which  went  iar  with 
him  in  excuse  of  her  perfidy. 

But  what  should  he  do  now  ?  She  was  not 
as  yet  married  to  Adrian  Urmand,  Might 
there  not  still  be  hope ; — ^hope  for  her  sake 
as  well  as  for  his  own  ?  He  perfectly  under- 
stood that  in  his  country — nay,  for  aught  he 
knew  to  the  contrary,  in  all  countries — a 
formal  betrothal  was  half  a  marriage.  It  was 
half  the  ceremony  in  the  eyes  of  all  those 
concerned ;  but  yet,  in  regard  to  that  indis- 
soluble bond  which  would  indeed  have 
divided  Marie  from  him  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  hope  to  the  contrary,  such  betrothal  was 
of  no  effect  whatever.  This  mai)  whom  she 
did  not  love  was  not  yet  Marie's  husband  ; — 
need  never  become  so  if  Marie  could  only  be 
sufficiently  firm  in  resisting  the  influence  of 
all  her  friends.  No  priest  could  marry  her 
without  her  own  consent.  He — George — he 
himself  would  have  to  face  the  enmity  of  all 
those  with  whom  he  was  connected.  He 
was  sure  that  his  father,  having  been  a  party 
to  the  betrothal,  would  never  consent  to  a 
breach  of  his  promise  to  Urmand.  Madame 
Voss,  Madame  Faiagon,  the  priest,  and  their 
Protestant  pastor  would  all  be  against  them. 
They  would  be  as  it  were  outcasts  hrom  their 
own  family.  But  George  Voss,  sitting  there 
on  his  bed-side,  thought  that  he  could  go 
through  it  all,  if  only  he  could  induce  Marie 
Bromar  to  bear  the-  brunt  of  the  world's 
displeasure  with  him.  As  he  got  into  bed 
he  determined  that  he  would  begin  upon  the 
matter  to  his  father  during  the  morning's 
walk.  His  father  would  be  full  of  wrath ; — 
but  the  wrath  would  have  to  be  endured 
sooner  or  later. 

CHAPTER  XIII.      •' 

On  the  next  morning,  Michel  Voss  and 
his  son  met  in  the  kitchen,  and  found  Marie 
already  there.  "  Well,  my  girl,"  said  Michel, 
as  be  patted  Marie's  shoulder,  and  kissed  hei 
forehead,  "you've  been  up  getting  a  rare 
breakfast  for  these  fellows,  I  see."  Marie 
smiled,  and  made  some  good-humoured  reply. 
No  one  could  have  told  by  her  fece  that 
there  was  anything  amiss  with  her.  "Ifs 
the  last  favour  of  the  kind  he'il  ever  have  at 
your  hands,"  continued  Michel,  "and  yet  he 
doesn't  seem  to  be  half  grateful,"  George 
stood  with  his  back  to  the  kitchen  fire,  and 
did  not  say  a  word.  It  was  impossible  to 
him  even  to  appear  to  be  pleasant  when 
such  things  were  being  said,  Marie  was  a 
better  hypocrite,  and,  though  she  said  little, 
was  able  to  look  as  though  she  could  sym- 
pathise with  her  uncle's  pleasant  mirth.    The 
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two  men  had  soon  ea,ten  their  biealdast  &nd 
were  gone,  and  then  Marie  was  left  alone 
with  her  thoughts.  Would  George  say  any- 
thing to  his  father  of  viat  had  passed  up- 
stairs on  the  previous  evening? 

The  two  men  started,  and  iriien  they  were 
alone  together,  and  as  long  as  Michel  ab- 
stained from  talking  about  Marie  Bad  her 
prospects,  Geor^  was  able  to  converse  ftedy 
with  his  father.  When  they  left  die  house 
the  morning  was  just  dawning,  and  the  air 
was  fresh  and  sharp,  "  We  shall  soon  lave 
the  frost  here  now,"  said  Michel,  "and  then 
there  will  be  no  more  grass  for  the  cattle." 

"  I  suppose  tlicy  can  have  them  out  on  the 
low  lands  till  the  end  of  November.  They 
always  used." 

"  Yes ;  they  ran  have  them  out ;  but  having 
them  out  and  having  food  for  them  are  dif- 
ferent things.  The  peoi^c  here  have  so  much 
stock  now,  that  directly  the  growth  is  checked 
by  the  frost,  the  land  becomes  almost  bare. 
They  forget  the  old  saying — '  Half  stocking, 
whole  profits  ;  whole  stod^iog,  half  profits  !' 
And  then,  too,  I  think  the  winters  are  earlier 
here  than  they  used  to  be.  They'll  have  to 
go  back  to  the  Swiss  plan,  I  fancy,  and  lany 
die  food  to  the  cattle  m  their  houses.  It  may 
be  old-fashioned,  as  they  say ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  the  (odder  does  not  go  further  so." 
Then  as  they  began  to  aicend  the  mountain, 
he  got  on  to  the  subject  of  his  own  business 
and  George's  prospects,  "The  dues  to  the 
Commune  aje  so  beavy,"  he  said,  "thai  in 
fact  there  is  litlle  or  nodiing  to  be  made  out 
of  the  timber.  It  looks  like  a  business,  be- 
cause many  men  are  employed,  and  it's  a 
kind  of  thing  that  spreads  itself  and  beats 
looking  at.     But  it  leaves  nothing  behind." 

"  It's  not  quite  so  bad  as  that,  I  hope," 
said  George. 

"  Upon  my  word  then  it  is  not  much  bet- 
cr,  my  boy.  When  you've  charged  youBcIf 
with  interest  on  the  money  spent  on  the  mills, 
there  is  not  much  to  boast  about.  You're 
bound  to  repkiit  every  jrard  you  strip,  and 
yet  the  Commune  expects  as  high  a  rent  as 
when  there  was  no  planting  to  be  done  at  all. 
They  couldn't  gtft  it,  only  that  men  like  my- 
self iuve  their  money  in  the  mills,  and  tant 
well  get  out  of  the  trade." 

"  1  don't  think  you'd  like  to  give  it  up, 
father." 

"  Well,  no.  It  gives  m"e  exercise  and  eome- 
thing  to  do.  The  women  manage  most  of  it 
down  at  the  house;  but  there  must  be  a 
change  when  Marie  has  gone.  I  have  hardly 
looked  it  in  the  face  yei,  but  I  know  there 
must  be  a  change.    She  has  grown  up  among 


it  till  she  has  it  all  at  her  fingers'  ends.  I 
tell  you  what,  George,  she  is  a  girl  in  a  hun- 
dred,— a  girl  in  a  hundred.  She  is  going 
to  marry  a  rich  man,  and  so  it  don't  much 
signify ;  but  if  she  married  a  poor  man,  she 
would  be  as  good  as  a  fortune  to  him.  She'd 
make  a  fortune  for  any  man.  That's  my 
belief.  There  is  nothing  she  doesn't  know, 
and  nothing  she  doesn't  understand." 

Why  did  his  father  tell  him  all  this  ?  George 
thought  of  the  day  on  which  his  father  had, 
as  he  was  accustomed  to  say  to  himself,  turned 
him  oat  of  the  house  because  he  wanted  to 
many  this  girl  who  was  "as  good  as  a  fortune" 
to  any  man.  Had  he  then  been  imprudent 
in  allowing  himself  to  love  such  a  girl  ?  Could 
there  be  any  good  reason  why  his  father  diould 
have  wished  that  a  "fortune,"  in  every  way 
so  desirable,  should  go  out  of  the  family  f 
"  She'll  have  nothing  to  do  of  that  sort  if  she 
goes  to  Basle,"  said  Geoige  moodily. 

"  That  is  more  than  you  can  say,'"  replied 
Ins  father.  "  A  woman  married  to  a  man  of 
business  can  always  find  her  share  in  it  if  she 
pleases.  And  with  such  a  one  as  Adrian 
Urmand  her  side  of  the  house  will  not  be  the 
least  considerable." 

"I  suppose  he  is  little  better  than  a  fool," 
said  George. 

"  A  fool  I  He  is  not  a  fool  at  alL  If  you 
were  to  see  him  buying,  you  would  not  call 
him  a  fool.     He  is  very  tar  from  a.  fooL" 

"  It  may  be  so.  I  do  not  know  much  of 
him  myself." 

"  Vou  should  not  be  so  prone  to  think  men 
fools  till  you  find  them  so ;  especially  those 
who  are  to  be  so  near  to  yourself.  No ; — he's 
not  a  fool  by  any  means.  But  he  will  know 
that  he  has  got  a  clever  wife,  and  he  will  not 
be  ashamed  to  make  use  of  her." 

George  was  unwilling  to  contradict  his 
father  at  the  present  moment,  as  he  had  all 
but  made  up  his  mind  to  tell  the  whole  story 
about  himself  and  Marie  before  he  returned 
to  the  house.  He  had  not  the  slightest  idea 
that  by  doing  so  be  would  be  able  to  softoi 
his  father's  heart.  He  was  sure,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  were  he  to  do  so,  he  and  bis  father 
would  go  back  to  the  hotel  as  enemies.  But 
he  was  quite  resolved  that  the  story  should 
be  told  sooner  or  later, — should  be  tcdd  before 
the  day  fixed  for  the  wedding.  If  it  was  to 
be  told  by  himself,  what  occasion  could  be 
so  fitting  as  the  present  ?  But,  if  it  were  to 
be  done  on  this  morning,  it  would  be  tiuwi::e 
to  harass  his  father  by  any  small  previous 
contradictions. 

They  were  now  up  among  the  scattered, 
prostrate  logs,  and  had  acain  tiken.up  the 
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qucsti(»  of  t%  business  of  wood-cutting. 
"No,  George;  it  would  never  have  done  for 
you ;  not  as  a  mfiinstay.  I  tliought  of  giving 
it  up  to  ypu  once,  but  I  knew  that  it  would 
inaJce  a.  poor  man  of  you." 

"  1  wish  yoti  had,"  said  George,  who  was 
imable  to  rq»«ss  the  feeling  of  bis  heart. 

"  Why  do  you  say  that  ?  What  a  fool  you 
must  be  if  you  think  it  1  There  is  nothing 
you  may  not  do  where  you  are,  and  you  have 
gotit  all  into  your  own  hands,  with  little  or  no 
outl:^.  The  lient  is  nothing ;  and  the  business 
is  Acre  ready  made  for  you.  In  your  position, 
if  you  find  the  hotel  is  not  enough,  there  is 
luHhing  you  cannot  take  up."  They  had  now 
seUed  themselves  on  the  trunk  of  a  pine 
tree,  and  Michel  Voss  having  drawh  a.  pipe 
&oin  his  pocket  aod  filled  it,  was  lighting  it 
as  he  sat  upon  the  wood.  "  No,  my  boy,"  he 
continued,  "  you'll  have  a  better  life  of  it  th:ui 
your  father,  I  don't  doubt.  After  all,  the 
towns  are  better  than  the  country.  There  is 
more  bo  be  seen  and  more  to  be  learned.  I 
don't  complain.  The  Lord  has  been  very 
good  to  me.  I've  had  enough  of  everything, 
and  have  been  able  to  keep  my  head  up. 
But  I  feel  a.  litde  sad  when  I  look  forward. 
Vou  and  Marie  will  both  be  gone ;  and  your 
Stepmother's  friend,  M.le  Cur^  Gondin,  does 
not  make  much  society  for  me.  I  sometimes 
think,  when  1  am  smoking  a  pipe  up  here  all 
alone,  that  this  is  the  best  of  it  ali ; — it  will 
be  when  Marie  has  g<»ie."  If  his  lather  thus 
thought  of  it,  why  did  he  send  Marie  away? 
If  he  thus  thought  of  it,  why  had  he  sent  his 
son  away  ?  Had  it  not  already  been  within 
his  power  to  keep  both  of  them  there  together 
under  his  roof-tree?  He  had  insisted  on 
dividing  them,  and  dismissing  them  from 
Granpere,  one  in  one  direction  and  the  other 
in  another; — and  then  he  Complained  of 
being  alone]  Sorely  his  father  was  altogether 
unieasonable.  "  And  now  one  can't  even 
get  tobacco  that  is  worth  smoking,"  con- 
tinued Michel,  in  a  melancholy  tone.  "There 
used  to  be  good  tobacco,  but  I  don't  know 
where  it  has  all  gone." 

"I  can  send  you  over  a  litde  prime 
tobacco  from  Cotmar,  lather." 

"  I  wish  you  would,  George.  This  is  foul 
stuff.  But  I  sometimes  think  111  give  it  up. 
^Vhat's  the  use  of  it  ?  A  man  aits  and  smokes 
and  anokes  and  nothing  comes  of  it.  It 
don't  feed  him,  nor  clothe  him,  and  it  leaves 
nothing  behind, — except  a  stink." 

"  You're  a  little  down  in  the  mouth, 
Euber ;  or  you  wouldn't  talk  of  giving  up 
snoking." 

"  I  am  down  in  the  mouth, — terribly  down 


in  the  mouth.  Till  it  was  all  settled,  I  did 
not  know  how.  much  I  should  feel  Marie's 
going.  Of  course  it  had  to  be,  but  it  makes 
an  old  man  of  me.  There  will  be  nothing 
left.  Of  course  there's  your  step-mother, — 
as  good  a  woman  as  ever  li\'ed,— and  the 
children ;  but  Marie  was  somehow  the  soul 
of  us  all  Give  us  another  light,  George, 
I'm  blessed  if  I  can  keep  the  fire  in  the  pipe 
at  all." 

And  this,  thought  George,  is  in  truth  the 
state  of  my  father's  mind !  There  are  three 
of  US  concerned  who  are  all  equally  dear  to 
each  other,  my  father,  myseb',  and  Marie 
Bromar.  There  is  not  one  of  tiiem  who 
doesn't  feel  that  the  presence  of  the  others  is 
necessary  to  his  happiness.  Here  is  my 
father  declaring  that  the  world  will  no  longer 
have  any  savour  for  him  because  1  am  away 
in  one  place,  and  Marie  is  to  be  away  In 
another.  There  is  not  the  slightest  real 
reason  on  earth  why  we  should  have  been 
separated.  Yet  he, — he  alone  has  done  it ; 
and  we, — we  are  to  break  our  hearts  over  it ! 
Or  rather  he  has  not  done  it.  He  is  about  to 
do  it  The  sacrifice  is  not  yet  made,  and  yet 
it  must  be  made,  because  my  father  is  so  im- 
reasonable  that  no  one  will  dare  to  point  out 
to  him  where  lies  the  way  to  his  own  happi- 
ness and  to  the  happiness  of  those  he  loves  I 
It  was  thus  that  George  Voss  thought  of  it 
as  he  listened  to  his  faSier's  wailings. 

But  he  himself,  though  he  was  hot  in 
temper,  was  slow,  or  at  least  deliberate  in 
action.  He  did  not  even  now  speak  out  at 
once.  When  his  father's  pipe  was  finished 
he  suggested  that  they  should  go  on  to  a 
certain  run  for  the  fir-logs,  which  he  himself — 
George  Voss — had  made^-a  steep  grooved 
inclined  place  by  which  the  timber  when  cut 
in  these  parts  could  be  sent  down  with  a 
rush  to  the  close  neighbourhood  of  the  saw 
mill  below.  They  went  and  inspected  the 
slide,  and  discussed  the  question  of  putting 
new  wood  into  the  groove,  Michel,  with 
the  melancholy  tone  tkit  had  prevailed  with 
him  all  the  morning,  spoke  of  matters  as 
though  any  money  spent  in  mending  would 
be  thrown  away.  There  are  moments  in  the 
lives  of  most  of  us  in  which  it  seems  to  us 
that  there  will  never  be  more  cakes  and  ale. 
Geotge,  however,  talked  of  the  children,  and 
reminded  his  lather  that  in  matters  of  busi- 
ness nothing  isso  ruinous  as  ruin,  "  If  you've 
got  to  get  your  money  out  of  a  thing,  it  should 
always  be  in  wofking  order,"  he  said.  Michel 
acknowledged  the  truth  of  the  rule,  but  again 
declared  that  there  was  no  money  to  be  got 
out  of  the  thing.     He  yielded,  however,  and 
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promised  that  the  repairs  should  be  made. 
Hien  they  went  down  to  the  mill,  which  was 
going  at  that  time.  George,  as  he  stood  by 
and  watched  the  man  and  boy  adjusting  the 
logs  to  the  cradle,  and  listened  to  the  ap- 
parently self-acting  saw  as  it  did  its  work,  and 
observed  the  perfection  of  the  simple  ma- 
chinery which  he  himself  had  adjusted,  and 
smelt  the  sweet  scent  of  the  newly-made  saw- 
dust, and  listened  to  the  music  of  the  little 
stream,  when,  between  whiles,  the  rattle  of 
the  mill  would  cease  for  half  a  minute, — 
Geoi^  as  he  stood  in  silence,  looking  at  all 
this,  listening  to  the  sounds,  smelling  the 
perfume,  thinking  how  mucli  sweeter  it  all 
was  than  the  little  room  in  which  Madame 
Faragon  sat  at  Colmar,  and  in  which  it  was, 
at  any  rate  for  the  present,  his  duty  to  sub- 
mit his  accounts  to  her,  from  time  to.  time, — 
resolved  that  he  would  at  once  make  an 
effort.  He  knew  his  father's  temper  well. 
Might  it  not  be  that  though  there  should  be 
a  quanel  for  a  time,  everything  would  come 
right  at  last  ?  As  for  Adrian  Urmtmd,  Gedrge 
did  not  believe, — or  told  himself  that  he  did 
not  believe, — that  such  a  cur  as  he  would 
sufTer  much  because  his  hopes  of  a  bride  were 
not  fulfilled. 

They  stayed  for  an  hour  at  the  saw-mill, 
and  Michel,  in  spite  of  all  that  he  had  said 
about  tobacco,  smoked  another  pipe.  While 
they  were  there,  George,  though  his  mind  was 
full  of  other  matter,  continued  to  give  his 
father  practical  advice  about  the  business ; — 
how  a  new  wheel  should  be  supplied  here, 
and  a  lately  invented  improvement  intro- 
duced there.  Each  of  them  at  the  moment 
was  care-laden  with  special  thoughts  of  their 
own,  but  nevertheless,  as  men  of  business, 
they  knew  ftat  the  hour  was  precious  and 
used  it.  To  saunter  into  the  woods  and  do 
nothing  'was  not  at  alt  in  accordance  with 
Michel's  usual  mode  of  life,  and  though 
he  hummed  and  hawed,  and  doubted  and 
grumbled,  he  made  a  note  of  all  his  son 
said,  and  was  quite  of  a  mind  to  make  use  of 
his  son's  wit,  •'  I  shall  be  over  at  Epinal 
the  daj-  after  to-morrow,"  he  said  as  they  left 
the  mill,  "  and  I'll  see  if  I  can  get  the  new 
crank  there," 

"  They'll  be  sure  to  have  it  at  Heinman's," 
said  George,  as  they  b^:aD  to  descend  the 
hill.  From  the  spot  on  which  they  had  been 
standing  the  walk  down  to  Granpere  would 
take  theai  more  than  an  hour.  It  might  well 
be  that  they  might  make  it  an  aflair  of  two  or 
three  hours,  if  they  went  up  to  other  timber 
cuttings  on  their  route;  but  George  was  sure 
that  as  soon  as  he  began  to  tell  his  story  his 


his  timber,  and  too  angry  to  desire  to  remain 
a  minute  longer  than  he  could  help  in  com- 
pany with  his  son.  Looking  at  all  the  cir- 
cumstances as  carefully  as  he  could,  George 
thought  that  he  had  better  begin  at  once. 
"As  you  feel  Marie's  going  so  much,"  he 
said,  "  I  wonder  that  you  are  so  anxioos  to 
send  her  away." 

"That's  a  poor  argument,  George,  and  one 
that  I  should  not  have  expected  &om  you. 
Am  I  to  keep  her  here  all  her  life,  doing  no 
good  for  herself,  simply  because  I  like  to  have 
her  here  ?  It  is  in  the  course  of  things  that 
she  should  be  married,  and  it  is  my  duty  to 
see  that  she  marries  well." 

"  That  is  quite  true,  fether." 

"  Then  why  do  you  talk  to  me  about  send- 
ing her  away?  I  dont  send  her  away. 
Urmand  comes  and  takes  her  away.  I  did 
the  same  when  I  was  young.  Now  I'm  old, 
and  I  have  to  be  left  behind.  It's  the  way 
of  nature." 

"  But  she  doesn't  want  to  be  taken  away," 
said  George,  rushing  at  once  at  his  subject. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

"  Just  what  I  say,  father.  She  consents  to 
be  taken  away,  but  she  does  not  wish  it." 

"  1  don't  know  what  you  mean.  Has  she 
been  talking  to  you?  Has  she  been  com- 
plaining ?" 

"I  (wve  been  talking  to  her.  I  came 
over  from  Colmar  when  I  heard  of  this 
marriage  on  purpose  that  I  might  talk  to  her. 
I  had  at  any  rate  a  right  to  do  that." 

"Right  to  do  what?  I  don't  know  that 
you  have  any  right.  If  you  have  been  trying 
to  do  mischief  in  my  house,  George,  I  will 
never  forgive  you, — never." 

"I  wiU  tell  you  the  whole  truth,  father; 
and  then  you  shall  say  yourself  whether  I 
have  been  trying  to  do  mischief,  and  shall 
say  also  wheUier  you  wilt  forgive  me.  You 
will  remember  when  you  told  me  that  1  was 
not  to  think  of  Marie  Bromar  for  myself." 

"  I  do  remember," 

"Well;— I  had  thought  of  her.  If  you 
wanted  to  prevent  that,  you  were  too  late." 

"  You  were  boys  and  girls  together  j — that 
is  aU." 

"  Let  me  tell  my  story,  father,  and  then  you 
shall  judge.  Before  you  had  spoken  to  me 
at  all,  Marie  had  given  me  her  troth." 

"Nonsense  !" 
Let  me  at  least  tell  my  story.     She  had 
done  so,  and  I  had  given  her  mine,  and  when 
you  told  me  to  go  I  went,  not  quite  knowing 
then  what  it  might  be  best  that  we  should  do, 
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but  reeling  very  sure  that  she  would  at  least 
be  true  to  me." 

"Truth  to  any  such  folly  as  that  would  be 
very  wicked." 

"At  any  rate  I  did  nothing.  I  remained 
there  month  after  month ;  meaning  to  do 
something  when  this  was  settled, — meaning 
to  do  something  when  that  was  settled  ;  and 
then  there  came  a  sort  of  ramour  to  me  that 
Maiie  was  to  be  Uimaad's  wife.  I  did  not 
believe  it,  but  I  thought  that  I  would  come 
and  sec." 

"  It  was  tiue." 


"  Noj — it  was  not  true  then.  I  came  over 
and  was  very  angry  because  she  was  cold  to 
me.  She  would  not  promise  that  there 
should  be  no  such  engagement;  but  there 
was  none  then.  You  see  I  will  tell  you 
everything  as  it  occurred." 

"  She  is  at  any  rate  engaged  to  Adrian 
Urmand  now,  and  for  all  our  sakes  you  are 
bound  not  to  interfere." 

"  But  yet  I  must  tell  my  story.  I  went 
back  to  Colmar,  and  then,  after  a  white,  there 
came  tidings,  true  tidings,  that  she  was  en- 
gaged to  this  man.     I  came  over  agdn,  ycs- 


'  terday,  determined, — you  may  blame  me 
il  if  you  will,  father,  but  listen  to  me, — deter- 
■!  mined  to  throw  her  falsehood  in  her  teeth." 
il  "  Then  I  will  protect  her  from  you,"  said 
'  Michel  Voss,  turning  upon  his  son  as  though 
]  he  meant  to  strike  him  with  his  staff. 
I'  "  Ah,  father,"  said  George,  pausing  and 
I  siaQdJDg  opposite  to  the  innkeeper,  "  but 
\  who  is  to  protect  her  from  you  ?  If  I  had 
found  that  that  which  you  are  doing  was 
',  making  her  happy, — I  would  have  spoken 
.  my  mmd  indeed;  I  would  have  shown  her 
[,  once,  and  once  only,  what  she  had  done  to 


me ;  how  she  had  destroyed  me, — and  then 
I  would  have  gone  and  troubled  none  of  you 
any  more." 

"  You  had  better  go  now,  and  bring  us  no 
more  trouble.     You  are  all  trouble." 

"  But  her  worst  trouble  n-ill  still  cling  to 
her.  I  have  found  that  it  is  so.  She  has 
taken  this  man  not  because  she  loies  him ; 
but  because  you  have  bidden  her." 

"  She  has  taken  him  and  she  shall  marry 
him." 

"I  cannot  say  that  she  has  been  right, 
father ;  but  she  deserves  no  such  punishment 
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as  that.  Would  you  make  her  a  wretched 
woman  for  ever,  because  she  has  done  wrong 
in  striving  to  obey  you?" 

"  She  has  not  done  wrong  in  striviog  to 
ol)ey  me.  She  has  doae  righL  I  do  not 
believe  a  word  of  this." 

"  You  can  ask  her  yoursei£" 

"  I  will  ask  her  nothing, — except  that  she 
shall  not  speak  to  you  any  further  about  iL 
You  have  come  here  wilfully-minded  to  dis- 
turb us  all." 

"  Father,  that  is  unjust" 

"  I  say  it  is  trae.  She  was  (sntented  and 
happy  before  you  came.  She  loves  the 
man,  and  is  ready  to  marry  him  on  the  day 
fixed.  Of  course  she  will  many  him.  You 
would  not  have  us  go  bade  from  our  word 
now  ?  " 

"  Certainly  I  would.  If  he  be  a  man,  and 
she  tells  him  that  she  repents, — if  she  tells 
him  all  the  truth,  of  course  he  will  give  her 
back  her  troth.  I  would  do  so  toany  woman 
that  only  hinted  that  she  wished  it." 

"  No  sucli  hint  shall  be  given.  I  will  hear 
nothing  of  it  I  shall  not  speak  to  Marie  on 
the  subject, — except  to  desire  her  to  have  no 
further  converse  with  you.  Nor  will  I  speak 
of  it  again  to  yourself;  unless  you  wish  me  to 
bid  you  go  from  me  altogether,  you  will  not 
mention  the  matter  again."  So  saying, 
Michel  Voss  strode  on,  and  would  not  even 
turn  his  eyes  in  die  direction  of  his  son. 
He  strode  on,  making  his  way  down  the  hill 
at  the  fastest  pace  that  he  could  achieve, 
every  now  and  then  raisii^  his  bat  and 
wiping  the  perspiration  from  Jiis  brow. 
Though  he  had  spoken  of  Marie's  departure 
as  a  loss  that  would  be  very  hard  to  bear,  the 
very  idea  that  anything  should  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  marriage  whidi  he  had 
planned  was  unendurable.  What;— after  all 
that  had  been  said  and  done,  consent  that 
dtere  should  be  no  marriage  between  his  niece 
and  the  rich  young  merchant !  Never.  He 
did  not  stop  for  a  moment  to  think  how  much 
of  truth  there  might  be  in  his  son's  statement. 
He  would  not  even  allow  himself  to  remember 
that  he  had  forced  Adrian  Urmand  as  a  suitor 
upon  his  niece.  He  had  had  his  qualms  of 
conscience  upon  that  matter,— and  it  was  pos- 
sible that  they  might  return  to  him.  But  he 
would  not  stop  now  to  look  at  that  side  ol 
the  question.  The  young  people  were  be- 
trothed. The  marriage  was  a  thing  settled, 
and  it  should  be  celebrated.  He  had  never 
broken  his  feith  to  any  man,  and  he  would 
not  break  it  to  Adrian  Urmand,  He  strode 
on  down  the  mountain,  and  there  was  not  a 
word  more  said  between  him  and  his  son  till 


they  reached  the  ion  doors.  "  You  nnder-  j 
stand  me,"  he  said  then.  "  Not  a  word  more 
to  Marie,"  After  that  he  went  op  at  once  to 
his  wife's  chamber,  and  desired  that  Mane 
might  be  sent  to  him  there.  During  tus  rapid 
walk  home  he  had  made  ap  his  mind  as  to 
what  he  would  do.  He  would  not  be  atvete 
to  his  niece.  He  would  simpty  aik  her  one 
question, 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  striving  to  be  calm, 
bnt  telling  her  by  his  countenance  as  jdainly 
as  words  could  have  done  all  that  had  passed 
between  him  and  his  son,^"  Marie,  my  dear, 
I  lake  it  for — granted^there  is  nothing  to, — 
to, — to  interrupt  our  plans." 

"  In  what  wqr,  uncle  ?  "  she  asked,  merely 
wanting  to  gain  a  moment  for  thought 

"  In  any  way.  In  no  way.  Just  say  that 
there  is  nothiiig  wrong,  and  that  will  be  suf- 
ficient," %e  stood  silent,  not  having  a  word 
to  say  to  bun.  "You  ^ow  what  I  mean, 
Marie,  You  intend  to  many  Adrian  Ur-: 
mand  ?" 

"I  suppose  Eo,"  said  Marie  in  a  low 
irfiisper. 

"  Look  here,  H«r§e,— ff  Aere  be  any  doubt 
about  it,  wc  Wai  part, — and  for  ever.  You 
shall  never  look  upon  my  face  again.  My 
honour  is  pledged, — «nd  yours."  Then  he 
hurried  out  of  tbc  room,  down  into  the 
kitchen,  and  without  staying  there  a  moment 
went  out  into  the  yard,  and  walked  through 
to  the  stabks.  His  passion  had  been  so 
strong  and  mcootrtdlable,  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  remain  willi  his  niece  and  exact  a 
promise  6am  her, 

Geoige  w^ien  be  saw  his  father  go  through 
to  the  stables,  entered  the  house.  He  had 
already  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would 
return  at  oikk  to  Colmar,  without  waiting  to 
have  more  ai^ry  words.  Such  words  would 
serve  him  not  at  alL  But  he  must  if  pos- 
sible see  Marie,  asd  he  must  also  tell  his 
stepmother  that  he  was  about  to  depart  He 
found  them  both  together,  and  at  once,  very 
abrupdy,  declared  that  he  was  to  start  im- 
mediately. 

"You  have  quarrelled  with  your  father, 
George,"  said  Madame  Voss, 

"1  hope  not.  I  hope  that  he  has  not 
quarrelled  with  me.  But  it  is  better  that  I 
should  go," 

"  What  is  it,  George  ?  I  hope  it  is  nothing 
serious."  Madame  Voss  as  she  said  this 
looked  at  Marie,  but  Marie  had  turned  her 
face  away,  George  also  looked  at  her,  but 
could  not  see  her  countenance.  He  did  not 
dare  to  ask  her  to  give  him  an  interview 
alone ;  nor  had  he  quite  determined  what  ht 
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would  s^  to  her  if  tbey  were  together. 
"Mirie,"  said  Madame  Voss,  "do yoa  know 
what  this  is  about  ?" 

"I  wish  I  had  died,"sud  Marie,  "before 
I  had  come  into  this  house.  I  have  made 
hatred  and  bitterness  between  duue  who 
thould  love  each  other  better  than  i^l  the 
worid!"  Then  Madame  Voss  was  able  Co 
gness  what  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
quaneL 

"Marie,"  said  George  very  slowly,  "if  you 
win  (mly  ast  your  own  heart  what  you  ought 
to  do,  and  be  true  to  what  it  tells  you,  there 
is  no  reason  even  yet  that  you  should  be 
sorry  that  you  came  to  Granpere.  But  if  you 
many  a  man  whom  you  do  not  love,  you  will 
lb  a^nst  him,  and  against  me,  and  against 
yourself,  and  against  &3d ! "  Then  he  took 
np  his  hat  and  went  out. 

In  the  courtyard  he  rAet  his  father. 


"  Where  are  you  going  now,  Geoi^?"  said 
his  father. 

"  To  Cohnar.  It  is  better  that  I  should 
go  at  once.  Good'bye,  father,"  and  he  offered 
his  hand  to  his  parent. 

"Have  you  spoken  to  Marie?" 

"My  mother  will  tell  you  what  I  have 
said.     I  have  spoken  nothing  in  private." 

"  Have  you  said  anything  about  hei  mar- 
riage ? " 

"  Ves.  I  have  told  her  tiat  she  could  not 
honestly  majry  the  man  she  (hd  not  love." 

"  What  right  have  you,  sir,"  said  Michel, 
nearly  choked  with  wrath,  "to  interfere  in 
the  afiairs  of  my  household?  You  had  better 
go,  and  go  at  once.  If  you  return  again 
before  they  are  married,  I  will  teil  the  ser- 
vants to  put  you  off  the  place ! "  Georg^ 
Voss  made  no  answer,  but  having  found  lus 
borse  and  his  gig,  drove  himself  off  to  Colmar. 
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Bv  LADY  BARKER. 


IT  was  on  'a  very  hot  morning  during  the 
brief  ten  days'  summer  of  last  year  that  a 
letter  came  to  me  containing  a  delightftilly 
cool  suggestion.  Cool  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  for  it  proposed  that  I,  being  in  perfect 
health,  and  therefore  without  a  shadow  of 
excuse  on  that  score,  should  immediately 
desert  my  family,  my  friends,  my  work,  even 
those  tyrants  of  existence,  ray  housekeeping 
book&--and  start  the  following  day  for  the 
isle  of  Wight  The  invitarion  held  forth 
the  pro^wct  of  long  cruises  in  a  beautiful 
little  40-ton  yacht,  and  of  refreshing  sea- 
breeies.  The  writer,  with  the  impertinence 
peculiar  to  brothers,  wound  up  by  giving  me 
— his  sister,  who  has  spent  half  her  life  in 
taking  long  sea-voyages — sundry  hints  about 
costume,  &c,  which  could  only  have  been 
nsdul  to  the  most  utter  landswoman. 

Now  I  have  always  observed  that  if  you 
really  want  anybody  to  do  anything  perfectly 
foreign  to  their  tastes  and  pursuits,  you  have 
only  to  take  it  for  granted  that  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  and  hesitation  on  their  part,  and 
arrange  for  your  plan  to  be  carried  out  imme- 
diatdy.  The  diances  are  a  hundred  to  one 
that  cool  audacity  will  carry  the  day.  If  H, 
had  said,  "  Come  next  week,"  I  should  have 
been  able  to  think  over, and  perhaps  refuse,  his 
mvitarion  ;  but  he  said,  "  Come  to-morrow," 
and  gave  no  s^ns  of  anticipating  the  least 


delay,  so  I  had  no  time  to  reflect  over  the 
wild  scheme,  and  whilst  declaring  that  I 
never  would  go, — went 

Who  does  not  remember  that  broiling 
week  in  August  last,  when  the  lieat  which 
should  have  been  diffused  over  our  wintry 
June  and  wet  July  was  all  at  once  let  loose 
on    our  devoted  heads  ?    We   had   become 

accustomed  to  our  severe  summer  by  that 
time,  that  the  sudden  blaze  of  sunshine  found 
us  with  closed  windows  and  roaring  fires, 
and  we  had  quite  forgotten  how  to  keep 
ourselves  cool.  This  particular  morning  of 
which  I  write  was  the  hottest  of  its  fellows. 
Not  a  breath  of  air  stirred,  and  the  only 
pleasant  sound  to  be  heard  was  the  plash 
of  the  watering-cart  in  the  dry  and  dusty 
streets.  "What  nonsense!"  I  cried,  on 
reading  my  letter  over  again;  "how  can  H. 
suppose  that  1  should  leave  home  at  a.  mo- 
ment's warning  like  that  ?  Do  you  think  you 
could  do  without  me?"  I  proceeded,  in- 
consequentially, to  inquire  of  my  inferior 
half,  who  replied  dreamily,  without  raising 
his  eyes  from  that  tiresome  Times,  "  WeU, 
yes,  I  dare  say  I  could,"  That  unlucky 
Speech  determined  mc ;  I  rose  with  a  min- 
gled air  of  majesty  and  disdain,  and  left  the 
room  to  announce  first  to  the  cook  and  then 
to  the  nurse  that  I  intended  to  go  away 
from    home  for  a  few  days.     My  wounded 
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vanity  was  much  appeased  by  the  outcry  of 
these  two  functionaries,  who  evidently  dis- 
liked my  thus  suddenly  dropping  the  reins 
of  government.  However,  it  was  too  late 
to  retract ;  a  tel^am  had  been  despatched 
to  say  I  was  coming  eaity  next  day,  and 
before  my  fit  of  huffiness  had  half-subsided 
I  was  sitting,  hotter  than  ever,  in  a  railway- 
carriage,  and  moving  slowly  out  of  Waterloo 
station. 

During  my  tedious,  solitary  journey,  the 
atmosphere  grew  more  and  more  oppressive, 
for  a  tremendous  thunderstorm  was  brewing, 
which  only  waited  until  we  were  well  on 
board  the  little  steamer,  and  had  begun  to 
warp  our  way  out  from  the  crowd  of  hetero- 
geneous craft  which  crowds  up  Lymington 
Harbour,  before  it  burst  in  a  down-pour  of 
rain  over  our  devoted  and  defenceless  heads. 
By  the  time  Yarmouth  was  reached  (in  half 
an  hour)  every  thing  had  been  soaked  through; 
my  muslin  dress  hung  in  limp,  drawled  folds 
around  my  wet  feet,  and  H.  surveyed  mc  with 
an  air  of  disgust  when  he  came  on  board  to 
meet  mc,  and  inquired — 

"Haven't  you  brought  anything  better 
than  that  ? "  pointing  to  my  light  dust  cloak, 
the  only  wrap  I  had  kept  out. 

"  It  was  so  hot  and  so  dry  when  I  left 
London  at  eleven,"  I  pleaded. 

"  Well,  well,  come  along.  Women  never 
can  be  made  to  look  forward  at  all,"  H. 
murmured  as  he  led  the  way  to  the  roughest 
little  pony  equipage  I  ever  saw,  which  was 
already  nearly  filled  by  a  large  wooden  box. 
If  I  had  not  been  so  subdued  and  so  damp  I 
should  have  thought  of  some  speeches  I  had 
lately  listened  to  at  a  Woman's  Rights  meet- 
ing, and  overwhelmed  H.  with  arguments  to 
prove  how  superior  we  are  to  men;  but  I 
could  not,  for  the  life  of  me,  remember  any- 
thing suitable  to  the  case  in  point  Besides 
which  the  sudden  coolness  in  the  air  forced 
one  to  recollect  that  it  had  been  too  hot 
for  breakfast,  too  dusty  for  thoughts  of  a 
railway-station  lunch,  and  now  it  was  tea- 
time,  and  we  were  miles  and  miles  away  &om 
Sea-View  Lodge. 

"What  is  that?"  I  inquired,  pointing  to 
the  huge  case. 

"  Oh,  only  provisions  for  the  yacht,"  re- 
plied H.,  good-humouredly.  "  It  won't  be  in 
your  way,  will  it?" 

"  No,"  I  said,  meekly,  and  proceeded  to 
squeeze  myself  into  a  portion  of  the  remain- 
ing space.  H.  sat  on  the  extreme  edge  of 
the  wicker  framework  of  the  seat,  shook  the 
reins,  and  the  fat,  shaggy  pony  put  his  head 
down,  and  set  off  at  a  most  satisfactory  pace. 


Relations  are  generally  silent,  I  find,  when 
they  meet  after  ever  so  short  an  absence. 
Friends  and  acquaintances  seem  always  to 
have  plenty  of  pretty  speeches  and  nice  little 
small-talk,  but  your  nearest  relative  is  gene- 
rally more  or  less  speechless  and  awkward 
for  some  time.  H.  and  I  were  no  excep- 
tion to  this  rule ;  we  were  delighted  to  see 
each  other,  and  yet  we  sat  almost  quite 
silently  side  by  side  for  a  mile  or  so.  At  last 
we  came  to  a  long,  steep  hill,  and  H.  jumped 
out  to  walk  up  it  He  lit  his  pipe,  and 
after  a  few  whiffs  looked  round  at  me  be- 
nignantly  and  remarked — 

"She's  sucA  a  beauty." 

"  Who  does  he  mean  ?  "  I  thought  to  my- 
self. "Canthatremarkbeintendedinderision 
of  my  forlorn  appearance,  or  does  it  refer  to 
his  wife,  or  to  his  newest  and  prettiest  little 
daughter  ?  " 

"  I  give  you  my  word  she's  as  stiff  as  a 
crutch  in  a  breeze,"  he  continued ;  and  then 
it  dawned  upon  me  it  was  the  yacht  he 
spoke  of.  I  answered  as  discreetly  as  pos- 
sible, and  took  as  much  interest  as  a  very 
tired  and  hungry  traveller  could  take  in 
anything  which  was  not  good  to  eat  We 
reached  home  at  last,  and  the  day  which  had 
begun  with  a  breakfast  off  iced  water,  and 
a  bumbg  sun  blazing  overhead  in  London, 
ended  by  the  side  of  a  good  fire,  witli  the 
wind  howling  and  the  rain  beating  against 
the  tittle  bungalow-like  house  in  our  wee 
island  play-ground. 

Next  morning  I  came  out  to  breakfast  in 
my  serge  yachtmg-dress,  gilt  buttons  and  all, 
but  H.  looked  at  my  toilette  with  still  greater 
disgust  than  he  had  done  the  day  before,  and 
said, "  Ugh ;  do  you  think  you  are  going  out 
for  a  sail  to-day  ?  " 

I  went  to  the  window.  A  thick,  dense  fog 
had  settled  down  upon  everything.  The 
postman  was  the  only  living  creature  which 
loomed  through  the  white  vapour,  and  he 
was  speedily  swallowed  up  and  disappeared 
in  it.  The  blazing  fire  seemed  to  be  the  only 
cheerful  thing  in  the  room,  for  H.'s  iace 
looked  gloomy  and  wretched,  and  I  felt  op- 
pressed by  the  consciousness  of  having  made 
a  mistake  in  putting  on  my  yachting  dress. 
Everything  I  said  or  did  seemed  to  be  wrong 
that  morning.  After  cudgelling  my  brains 
to  find  a  new  and  appropriate  observation, 
I  remarked  desperately — 

"Where is  theyiynow,  H. ?" 

Worse  and  worse.  H.  glanced  at  me  with 
mingled  pity  and  contempt,  saying — 

"  I  suppose  she's  in  the  bay  somewhere  ; 
but  it  is  hard  to  say  after  the  stoim  of  last 
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ni^L  Site  may  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
for  all  I  know." 

This  was  evidently  an  unfortunate  topic  to 
lut  upon,  so  I  haSTCncd  to  ask  H.  about  his 
-foimer  cruises,  over  which  he  became  quite 
eathusiastic. 

Tovards  the  middle  of  the  day  the  mnd 
rose,  although  it  did  not  lift  the  fog,  which 
appeared  to  roll  in  &om  seaward  in  great 
soft,  fleecy  folds,  ever  increasing  in  density. 
Through  the  thick  white  curtain  we  heard, 
hour  after  hour,  the  muffled  sound  of  the 
Ibg-hell  at  the  lighthouse ;  and  although  the 
hay  was  just  beneath  the  high  cliff  on  which 
I  Sea-View  Lodge  stood,  not  a  spar  of  theyi>v 
could  be  seen.  Alt  night  the  wind  blustered, 
seeming  to  collect  ite  strength  every  now 
and  then  for  a  blow  against  our  low  dwelling. 

When  I  opened  my  eyes  next  morning, 
great  was  my  surprise  to  see  a  flood  of  biil- 
liiDt  sunshine  streaming  in  at  the  window. 
Everything  indoors  felt  damp  and  oozy,  but 
the  outdoor  world  was  radiant  and  lovely. 
In  the  flower-beds  the  great  double  poppies 
flwuted  freshly-opened  buds,  which  con- 
cealed tlie  old  storm-beaten  and  discoloured 
petals  drooping  on  their  stem.  That  most 
beautiful  of  all  garden  flowers,  the  common 
white  lily,  held  up  her  pure  white  cups,  all 
Sf^kling  with  diamond  dewdrops,  whilst  the 
m^onette  called  attention  to  its  insignificant 
self  by  smelling  so  sweetly  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  pass  it  by  without  stooping  to  gather 
a  little  bit.  The  mowing  machine  was  mak' 
ing  a  delightful  whirring  on  the  scrap  of  lawn, 
the  downs  shut  in  the  land  view  by  their 
softly-rounded  outlines,  folding  us  in  so 
gently  in  rolling  curves,  and  on  the  steep 
cliff  liard  by  stood  H.,  spy-glass  in  hand, 
sweeping  the  horizon  with  anxious  care.  I 
joined  him  immediately,  fiill  of  glee  and 
!  hope,  but  instantly  contrived  to  make  an- 
other blunder — 

"  How  delicious  it  is  l^I  exclaimed, adding 
hastily ; "  but  where  is  theyby  ? " 

Where,  indeed  ?  H.  did  not  condescend 
to  answer,  but  went  on  with  his  examination 
of  the  sea,  which  lay  sparkling  and  smiling  at 
out  feet,  its  long,  smooth  swell  being  the 
only  trace  of  our  past  rough  weather.  In 
the  bay  below  us  we  could  plainly  see  the 
/try's  moorings,  and  a  tiny  boat  (which  I  after- 
K'ards  learned  was  the  captain's  gig)  rose  and 
fell  helplessly  as  each  slow  roller  heaved  itself 
inshore,  hardly  breaking  as  it  touched  the 
shining,  wet  shingle. 

"  You  don't  think  anything  has  happened 
to  her,  do  you  ?  "  I  inquired,  nervously. 

H.  was  evidently  pleased  by  my  genuine 


sympathy,  for  be  shut  up  his  glass,  and  said 
quite  cheerfully — 

"  Oh  dear,  no ;  she's  all  right,  depend 
upon  it.  She  has  probably  had  to  run  for 
shelter  to  Yarmouth.  Let  us  go  and  have 
some  breakfast,  and  we'll  drive  in  directly 
after,  and  see  about  her." 

Now  this  was  very  nice,  but  it  was  not 
yachting.  I  had  come  down  to  yacht,  and 
not  to  take  inland  drives.  But  still  there 
seemed  to  be  no  help  for  it,  and  we  made 
the  best  of  our  frustrated  plans.  We  got  out 
the  shaggy  pony,,  whose  coat  steamed  a  good 
deal,  I  remember,  the  moment  he  b^an  to 
move,  and  we  started  off  through  beautiful 
green  lanes,  with  tall  trees  growing  in  the 
hedges,  which  cast  a  delicious,  flickering  green 
shade  over  the  winding,  flower-walled  road. 
The  drive  gave  me  the  impression,  which  sub- 
sequent and  far  too  many  inland  excursions 
confirmed,  that  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  not 
remarkable  for  its  tillage.  The  chief  produce 
of  the  place,  next  to  yachts,  may  be  said  to 
be  cannon ;  for  I  could  not  stir  half  a  mile 
without  coming  to  some  tremendous  fortifica- 
tion bristhng  with  guns. 

About  a  mile  from  the  little  village  we  met 
a  smart-looking  individual,  half  fresh-water 
sailor,  half  sea^tring  skipper,  being  driven  in 
a  gig  by  a  dapper  little  man,  who  afterwards 
turned  out  to  be  an  attorney's  clerk. 

"How  do,  Miller?"  said  H.,  pulhng  up 
short,  and  looking  rather  uneasy. 

Miller  jumped  out  of  the  trap  instantly, 
and  coming  round  to  H.'s  side  of  the  car- 
riage, touched  his  gold-laced  cap,  and  said — 

"  1  was  wishful  to  see  you,  capting.  The 
Joy,  you  see,  she's  met  with  a  bit  of  a  hacci- 
dent,  like." 

"  Whafs  the  matter?"  asked  H.,  looking 
keenly  at  him. 

"Well,  sir,  you  see  she'd  have  been  on 
them  there  rocks  in  no  time,  if  we  hadn't  cut 
and  run  for  YannoutL  There  ain't  a  bit  o' 
shelter  in  that  little  cove,  you  know,  sir,  and 
so,  when  it  comes  on  to  blow  like  that,  I  ups 
my  anchor,  and  makes  for  a  'arbour.  Itwor 
a  very  dirty  night,  capting,  and  we  was  in  a 
deuce  of  a  hurry,  and  so  a  mate  o'  mine  on 
shore  as  was  looking  on  pints  out  to  me 
wot  he  calls  a  moorin' ;  but  it  was  nothing 
but  a  bit  of  rotten  rope,  which  parted  as  soon 
as  we  touched  it;  and — and — "  continued 
Miller,  touching  his  hat  again,  as  if  politeness 
softened  bad  news,  "  \he/ays  got  a  bit  of  a 
hole  knocked  in  her,  Htjitm  please,  sir." 

"H'm,"  said  H.  angrilyj  "and  who's  that 
fellow?" 

"  That,  sir,  is  a  young  man  from  Emmett 
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aad  Jackson's,  who  came  out  lest  you  ^ould 
want  advice." 

H.  looked  somewhat  contemptuousty  on 
his  pole,  piiiiply-&ced,  and  Teiy  youthful 
ad^er,  and,  jumping  out  of  the  pony-chaise, 
bade  me  drive  it  home,  whilst  he  walked  on 
to  Yarmouth  to  look  at  his  shattered  Joy. 
I  obeyed  in  silence,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the 
day  imagining  and  w(»idering  how  much 
mischief  had  been  done. 

H.'s  report  when  he  returned  on  foot,  just 
in  time  for  dinner,  was  tolerably  reassurmg. 
The  yacht  had  come  in  contact  with  a  brig  as 
she  swung  round  frcmi  her  parted  moorings, 
and  sustained  a  compound  &actui%  of  her 
shapely  side ;  but  a  number  of  men  had 
immediately  been  set  to  work  on  the  repairs, 
and  in  a  few  days  we  might  hope  to  see  her 
at  her  proper  anchorage  in  the  bay  below. 

We  tried  to  amnse  ourselves  as  well  as  we 
could  during  this  interval  of  enforced  idle- 
ness by  making  little  excutsions  all  about, 
though  it  seemed  to  me  that  half  an  hour's 
steady  driving  in  any  direction  always  brought 
us  straight  to  the  sea-shore.  We  had  then 
nothing  to  do  except  to  say,  "  What  a  strong 
fortification  that  is  to  the  right "  (or  left,  as 
migUtchance),  and  drive  home  again.  Once 
we  whiled  away  the  time  by  going  to  the 
lighthouse  and  examining  it  all  over.  The 
couple  of  parboiled  men,  who  live  there  two 
months  at  a  time,  seemed  very  glad  of  our 
presents  of  vegetables  and  newspapers,  and 
showed  us  most  civilly  all  about  tiieir  highly- 
polished  and  oil-pervaded  abode.  I  never  felt 
so  sea-sick  in  my  life  as  I  did  when  standing 
in  the  topmost  lamp  tower,  with  the  fierce 
sunshine  beating  down  on  me  through  the 
powerful  glass  reflectors,  and  the  smell  of  oil 
arisingfromagiant modeiator-4amp.  Another 
day  we  hired  a  little  steam  launch,  and  went 
fizzing  about  the  Solent  for  some  hours.  Our 
faces  soon  became  very  dirty  from  the  smoke 
out  of  her  tiny  funnel,  and  our  only  laugh 
all  day  arose  from  an  observation  of  her  cap- 
tain. He  was  complaining  how  hard  to  please 
some  of  his  passengers  w«e,  and  as  an  in- 
stance, adduced  a  satirical  remark  which  one 
gentleman  had  made  a  few  days  before. 

"We  was  steaming  away  as  merrily  as 
could  be,  sir,  going  all  round  the  island. 
We  had  started  very  early,  and  we  was  to 
break^t  on  board.  The  company  had  just 
liad  their  wittles  served  up  to  'em  in  the  state 
cabin,  and  I  was  easing  her  a  bit  out  of  con- 
sideration to  their  feelings,  when  one  gentle^ 
man  calls  out,  '  Why  is  she  going  so  slow, 
skipper  ? '  Before  I  can  answer  a  word,  or 
expiain  why  I  was  goii^  half-speed,  a  young 


gentleman — he  was  very  sick  before  the  Axf 
was  over^ — sings  out,  '  Oh,  don't  you  know? 
The  steward  has  just  filled  up  our  tea-pot, 
and  in  coorse  the  boiler  is  empty;  it  only  holds 
a  pint  or  so ! '  Now  I  put  it  to  you,  sir,  if 
that  wasn't  a  mortifying  thing  to  say  to  a  man 
on  board  his  own  boat  ?  " 

At  East  H.  announced,  after  one  of  his  many 
excursions  to  Yarmouth,  that  the  yacht  was 
coming  round  the  same  evening,  and  that  if 
wind  and  weather  were  propitious,  we  should 
go  f<»  a  sail  the  very  next  day.  It  would 
have  been  hard  to  find  a  happier  pair  than 
H.  and  I,  as  we  sat  in  the  verandah  looking 
seaward,  that  soft  summer  evening.  We  had 
a  littfe  table  between  us  to  hold  our  coffee- 
cups,  and  H. — his  old  sailor  hat  set  jauntily 
on  his  head — smoked  the  pipe  of  perfect 
peace  and  content,  whilst  I  knitted  away  in 
happy  silence.  H.  never  ceased  scannii^  the 
sky,  and  when  I  anxiously  inquired  if  it  were 
passible  to  have  any  miagivings  about  to- 
morrow's weather,  when  ereiything  around 
looked  so  serene,  and  the  oft-tapped  glass 
could  not  be  made  to  say  anything  except 
SET  FAIR,  he  answered,  "If  we  only  have 
wind  enough,"  Now,  in  my  secret  heart,  I 
thought  "  the  less  wind  we  have  the  better," 
but  I  said  nothing.  We  sat  there  until  the 
balmy  darkness  dropped  gradually  and  lov- 
ingly down  over  the  sea,  v^ose  waves  were 
lapping  a  dreamy  lullaby,  and  over  the  fra- 
grant earth,  wilh  its  "  odours  of  rest  and  of 
love  "  stealing  up  through  the  silent  night. 

What  a  contrast  the  warmth  and  glitter 
of  next  morning's  awakening  !  Every  blade 
of  grass  had  a  splendid  sparkle,  every  crisp 
wavelet  a  cheery  voice  of  its  own.  Our  ^nall 
household  had  very  httle  rest  after  day-dawn, 
and  the  crew  of  ^Av&Jey  seemed  equally  busy, 
for  we  could  see  &emendous  sluicing  and 
scrubbing  going  on  on  board,  we  could  hear 
Miller  giving  his  orders,  often  forgetting  his 
own  dignity  sufficiently  to  bear  a  hand  him- 
self. As  for  me,  I  was  up  and  dressed  long 
before  there  was  any  possibility  irf  the  yacht's 
being  ready  for  us  to  go  on  board,  and  break- 
fast had  been  over  for  at  least  a  coufde  of 
houi^  before  we  saw  a  little  boat,  with  two 
smart  oarsmen,  put  off  from  ^&  Joy's  glisten- 
ing sides,  and  pull  towards  the  rickety  wooden 
jetty.  H.  and  I  scrambled  and  ran  down  the 
cli^  with  the  agility  of  goats,  and  we  were  in 
the  boat  and  alongside  of  the  Ji^  bdbre  we 
had  hardly  realised  that  we  had  started. 

"How's  the  tide.  Miller?"  was  H.'s  first 
question,  whilst  the  sailors  were  fixing  the  two- 
step  ladder  into  its  brightly  burnished  sockets. 

"Been  slack  water  some  dme,  and  just 
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going  to  tnm,  captain,"  replied  that  fbnction- 
aiy,  as  cahnly  as  if  he  were  not,  in  fact,  an- 
nouncing the  failure  of  onr  dais's  plans.  Still 
the  light  breeze  held  in  our  faTour,  and  if  we 
rnitd  only  get  past  the  Narrows  before  it 
fdl  cafan,  as  it  usually  did  at  noon,  we  might 
hope  to  creep  up  to  Cowes,  just  five  miles 
off,  before  evening, 

I  ftft  that  now  or  never  was  the  moment 
to  try  a  certain  dium,  in  the  efficacy  of 
which  I  firmly  believed.  I  prodnced  a 
small  fiat  box,  unwrapped  sundry  sheets  of 
tissne  paper,  and  took  from  their  pink  folds  a 
real  horseshoe,  brightly  gilt  and  burnished. 
There  was  nothing  to  hmdei  the  spell  from 
working  properly.  It  was  an  old  much-worn 
I  hind  shoe.  I  had  picked  it  up  myself  when 
I  the  moon  was  exactly  in  its  proper  qnarter. 

I  I    had    waved    it    solemnly   over    my    kfi 

I I  sboalder  ttsee  times,  and  unless  the  gilding 
I  process  had  smaiuiied  all  its  auspicious 
I  qualities  oat  of  it,  we  ought  with  such  a 
,1  lalisman  on  board  to  have  exactly  the 
.'  neither  wewznted.  In  this  firm  belief,  my 
II  lirst   act  cm  steppiti^  on  board    the  smart 

little  y^r  had  been  to  demand  a  hammer 
'  and  iml,  and  to  affix  this  'jhining  piece  of 
I  good  hick  to  the  [aainmast  But  it  ya&  all 
I  in  vain.  The  li^t,  coy  south  wind  seemed 
I,  to  die  away  altc^tha  Iiom  that  moment, 
I  aod  bef(»eoDe  broiling  boui  had  passed  over 
I  ovr  heads  we  lay  he^essly  becalmed,  and 
drifting  with  the  tmaiDg  tide  towards  the 
shaip-pointed  Needles,  which  were  sticking 
up  like  spires  out  of  the  calm  water.  There 
I  was  nothing  for  it  except  bi  cast  anchor, 
.  whichwe  ituxudingly  did,  so  as  to  insure  our 
I  not  pfogressiBg  backwards  like  a  crab.  Then 
ii  we  went  all  over  the  Joy,  and  admired  her 
\  imatmidy.  Sk^ibs  coquettishly  clean,  and 
I  trim,  and  oat^;  I  feh  as  if  my  brown 
I  hoUand  gonm  was  not  nearly  smart  oiough 
;  to  wear  on  boanl  sach  a  dainty  little  vessel. 
,  The  son  sought  ont  every  bit  of  hex  ,^ning 
brass  to  establish  thereon  a  focus  of  glittering 
I  rays  which  made  you  turn  away  winking,  if 
I  your  eyea  were  entrapped  into  looking  at  the 
,  polished  metal.  Every  rope  was  neatly 
;;  coiled  and  stowed ;  and  except  that  H.  was 
1|  somewhat  hurt  and  disguoted  at  my  remarks 
on  the  small  sat  of  \i\iJ0y,  I  could  not  find 
\  words  eno«|^  to  express  my  delight  with  her 
\  tint  beauty.  I  apologised  for  my  involuntary 
attoaisbRient  when  H.  asked  me  satirically 
1:  "  How  big  I  Uiought  a  yacht  of  forty  tons 
I  was  ?"  by  estplaining  that  I  had  hardly  ever 
;^  bem  in  so  small  a  vessel,  and  that  my  last 
1.  experience  of  a  ship  was  one  of  three  thou- 
,|  sand  tons'  register. 


"Great,  awkward  beast  she  most  have 
been,"  said  H,  "  Fm  glad  I've  noHiing  to 
do  with  her.  Come  below,  and  look  at  the 
saloon." 

The  saloon  was  lovely,  but  would  only 
hold  two  children  comfortably,  and  opened 
into  the  kitchen, — I  beg  its  pardon,  we  were 
strictly  nautical  in  our  phrases — the  cooking- 
galley,  which  was  about  as  big  as  the  palm 
of  my  hand.  H.'s  own  cabin  was  the  per- 
fection of  neat  comfort,  but  a  cabinet-^ized 
photograph  of  his  two  eldest  children,  which 
was  framed  and  hung  up,  made  the  efiect  of 
a  large  family  portrait,  in  proportion  to  the 
space  it  took  up  on  the  panel. 

After  we  had  admired  everything,  the 
state-cabin,  with  its  tiny  sofa  and  scrap  ot  a 
mirror,  the  fo'castle,  where  Idon't  beheve  the 
men  could  sleep,  though  there  was  a  fiction 
on  board  that  they  did  so ;  the  sail-room, 
which  looked  exactly  like  the  cases  artists 
use  to  put  their,  pencils  and  crayons  in, 
and  which  was  very  little  bigger,  we  came 
on  deck  a{p.in.  This  was  a  painful  pro- 
cess, and  entailed  great  danger  both  to  the 
ship's  ducmomcteT,  wtndiLhmig  inside  the 
compantoit,  and  to  the  miwaiy  piassenger's 
head.  We  looked  aronnd.  On  one  hand 
lowwoodM  di&minBDgdovn  to  the  water's 
edge,  not  a  leaf  on  all  their  tboitsand 
brancfaeft  stiirii^  on  the  other  a  p^ceful 
expanse  of  imer.  All  nature  was  appa- 
rently taking  its  siesta.  H.  called  for  the 
steward  to  ^i^  him  his  white  hat  and  can- 
vas shoes,  and  having,  invested  his  bead  and 
feet  in  these  tropical-lookii^  garments,  he 
deliberately  sat  himself  down  by  the  tiller, 
which  must  have  been  too  boa^tn  touch  by 
that  time,  and  said  ic  the  lizicat  voice, 
filling  his  pipe  as  be  spoke,  "I  call  this 
quite  perfect,  dont  yoai^  B»t:  I'  didn't 
think  it  perfect,  at  alL  It  was  mocfa  too 
hot  on  deck  to  please  me,  and  I  could  not 
derive  the  escqmsite  enjoyment  &oni  gazing 
silently  at  spars  and  ropes  which  H.  did ; 
besides  which  he  had  the  rest  of  the  summer 
before  him,  and  I  was  obliged  to  go  back 
to  town  next  morning,  and  wanted  to  go 
somewhere  by  sea  to-day.  I  crouched  under 
the  shade  of  the  great  mainsail,  which  flapped 
idly  as  the  current  moved  our  little  ^p 
gently  from  side  to  side ;  but  I  found  _it 
such  dull,  cramping  work  to  sit  for  hours  on 
a  little  hassock  under  the  draught  of  a  sail ! 
My  only  amusement  was  to  note  how  often 
the  men  changed  their  caps  or  their  shoes. 
First,  they  had  on  black  glazy  hats  with 
/oy  in  black  letters  on  a  gold  band ;  these 
they  changed  for  dark  blue  flat  caps  mHi/oy 
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worked  in  red  -,  an  hour  later  they  appeared 
ia  white  hats,  with  yoy  in  gold  letters  on  a 
black  ribbon  ;  then  there  was  another 
change  which  I  quite  forget,  and  then  they 
each  put  on  a  red  woollen  headgear  like 
a  nightcap.  But  this  is  anticipating  ;  we  did 
not  get  to  the  red  nightcaps  for  a  long  time. 
By-and-by  we  had  lunch;  but  it  was  not 
such  a  very  good  one,  although  the  big 
wooden  box  was  on  board,  for  H.  kept 
saying  lazily,  "  Oh,  there's  so  and  so  (men- 
tioning all  sorts  of  appetising  dainties)  in 
that  box,  but  it  is  not  worth  while  to  open 


refresh  our  weary  and  impatient  ears.    H. 

still  says  it  is  delicious,  and  goes  upon  deck 
to  have  another  pipe.  I  really  cannot  face 
the  glare  again,  and  after  the  steward  has 
cleared  away  the  remains  of  our  modest 
repast,  contrive  to  fit  myself  as  if  I  were  a 
puzzle  into  one  of  the  pretty  little  sofas  in 
the  saloon.  It  is  of  no  use  thinking  of  those 
in  the  state-cabin  aft,  for  they  are  at  least 
two  feet  too  short.  After  I  have  esta- 
blished myself  on  the  sofa,  I  raise  my  eyes  to 
a  swing  shelf  above  my  head,  and  proceed 
to  select  a  volume — there  are  only  three  and 


it  for  only  you  and  me ;  we  could  not  eat 
half  of  it,  you  know,  and  it  would  only 
spoil."  Besides  these  reasons,  he  confided 
to  me  in  a  tragic  whisper  that  he  felt  certain 
the  steward  made  a  point  of  eating  every- 
thing up  as  fast  as  it  was  unpacked  ;  so  under 
these  circumstances  I  agreed  in  the  wisdom 
of  leaving  the  packing-case  untouched. 

No  breeze,  all  through  those  broiling  mid- 
day hours,  no  sound  or  sigh  of  the  ^ntest 
summer  air.  We  can  hardly  detect  the  lap 
of  the  water  against  the  ship's  side,  and  only 
now  and  then  docs  the  cool  liquid   sound 


a  half.  One  is  a  sort  of  seaman's  ready- 
reckoner,  another  ia  a  Nautical  Almanac,  and 
the  third  is— oh,  horror  of  horrors  ! — a  very 
stupid  novelette  of  my  own,  of  which  I  can- 
not bear  the  sight  The  current  is  still  dead 
against  us,  there  is  not  a  breath  of  air 
stirring,  tliere  is  nothing  to  do  between 
luncheon  and  dinner,  and  that  is  all  the 
literature  on  board.  H.  and  I  were  much 
too  excited  to  remember  to  bring  the  morn- 
ing's papers,  so  there  is  nothing  else  of  any 
kmd  to  read.  I  replace  the  books  despe- 
rately on  the  shelf,  and  wish  I  could  smoke. 


HOW   WE    WENT  YACHTING. 
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Ac  this  juncture  Miiler  begins  a  minute 
niuration  to  one  sailor  after  another  of  his 
feelings,  opinions,  and  sentiments  on  (he 
eventful  day  when  llie  Joy  parted  from  her 
moorings  the  week  before.  They  are  on 
deck,  fonard,  smoking,  but  they  might  just 
as  n-ell  be  in  the  cabin  with  me,  so  distinctly 
do  I  hear  every  word  of  the  interminable 
siory.  All  the  Joy's  crew  were  on  board  at 
the  time,  and  of  course  knew  the  circum- 
'  stances  as  well  as  Miller  did ;  but  he  ignores 
this  Ikct,  and  tells  his  sCoty  as  if  to  strangers. 
I  cannot  help  admiring  the  patience  and 
good-breeding  of  his  auditors,  who  succeed 
each  other  in  turn,  for  they  grunt,  and — 
shall  I  say  it? — spit,  exactly  at  the  proper 
point  of  the  nanative.  It  has  no  banning 
and  no  end,  only  a  sort  of  refrain,  "  Well, 
as  I  was  saying ;"  but  it  possesses  the  mes- 
meric chann  of  monotony,  and  I  am  soon 
last  asleep. 

It  must  have  been  well  on  in  the  warm 
afternoon  when  I  was  awakened  by  a  httle 
stir  and  bustle  on  board  the_/iy'.  Miller  left 
the  sequel  of  his  story,  which  did  not  seem 
to  have  made  any  coniiiderable  progress,  for 
another  opportunity,  and  answered  "Ay, 
ay,  sir,"  I  went  into  the  state<abin,  and, 
by  dint  of  manipulating  one  feature  at  a 
time,  managed  to  wash  my  face.  Then  I 
stood  exactly  in  the  middle,  under  the  sky- 
light, and  smoothed  my  hair,  gathered  up  my 
gloves  and  hat,  &c.,  and  went  on  deck.  It 
was  a  delicious  afternoon  ;  light  puffs  of  air 
were  rippling  the  water  into  ever-vanishing 
cats'-paws ;  our  anchor  was  up,  and  we  were 
stealing  through  the  lovely  liquid  blue  around 
us.  The  Solent  was  gay  with  cutters  and 
yachts,  whose  fluttering  pennants  told  their 
own  and  their  owners'  names.  Of  course, 
each  as  she  passed  was  compared  unfavour- 
ably with  the  Joy,  who  acted  up  td  all  the 
good  things  said  beforehand  of  her.  She 
was  steady,  she  was  fast,  and,  above  all,  as 
her  fond  lord  and  master  remarked,  "  she 
looked  such  a  little  lady."  Presently  we 
heard  a  whirr  and  a  thrashing  of  the  water, 
from  paddle-wheels,  and  one  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's yachts  steamed  by  with  a  royal 
guest  on  board.  This  effulgent  and  snowy 
barque  looked  like  a  ship  in  a  picture- 
book,  her  numerous  crew  dressed  in  their 
summer  suits  of  white  and  blue,  her  fresh 
paint  shining  in  the  sun,  and  all  her  gild- 
ing and  lacquer-work  spick  and  span  new. 
The  Joy  and  her  sister  yachts  make  their 
curtseysjsea-fashion,  to  the  royal  ensign,  whose 
heavy  folds  are  scarcely  stirred  by  the  breeze 
which  is  attempting  to  fill  our  toy  mainsail. 
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By  dint  of  crowding  on  every  scrap  of  canvas 
aloft,  we  manage  to  get  into  Cowes  harbour, 
and  I  admire  the  deft  way  b  which  H.  singles 
out  and  steers  straight  for  a  good  place  to 
anchor.  We  easily  creep  in  between  the  shore 
and  the  crowd  of  yachts  in  harbour;  for  thegreai 
regatta  is  coming  off  next  week,  and  nearly 
all  the  yachts  of  England  are  there  to  see, 

I  must  say  the  dry  land  felt  delightful  to  walk 
upon  once  more.  I  immediately  went  into 
a  shop  and  bought  some  toys,  just  to  show 
myself  that  I  was  on  shore  again ;  then 
we  ordered  dinner  at  the  best  hotel,  and, 
until  it  was  ready,  we  strolled  about  the  dirty 
narrow  streets  of  the  exquisitely  situated  town 
of  Cowes.  Everybody  walked  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  as  the  pavements  were  mere  strips 
of  stones.  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  so  many 
pretty  girls  in  groups  going  about  apparently 
by  themselves,  and  attired  in  the  mostwonder* 
ful  but  becoming  costumes.  To  match  these 
wandering  memnaids  were  crowds  of  lands- 
men, all  attired  in  blue  yachting  suits,  but 
with  a  very  perceptible  in-landish  air  about 
them,  in  spite  of  their  nautical  tum-out.  The 
young  ladies  looked  in  blooming  health  and 
beauty,  I  must  say ;  but  many  of  the  summer 
sailors  seemed  dreadfully  pale  and  bilious  ; 
they  had  evidently  been  too  far  out  to  sea 
that  day ! 

Our  good  dinner  put  us  in  the  best  of 
humours;  but  still  I  thought  H.  rather  in- 
clined to  dawdle.  However,  it  turned  out  that 
he  knew  the  ways  of  the  phice  better  than  I 
did,  and  that  Uiere  really  was  no  hurry  at 
all.  When  at  last,  in  consequence  of  my 
fidgeting,  we  went  on  board  the  Joy  again 
in  the  deepening  twilight  of  nine  o'clock  of 
an  August  night.  Miller  announced,  without 
being  asked  this  time,  "  Slack  water,  sir ;  tide 
just  a-gomg  to  turn  against  us;  no  wind,  sir." 
I  groaned,  for  I  thought  of  my  early  start 
next  day.  We  had  taken  some  ten  hours  to 
get  to  Cowes ;  and  what  would  become  of 
me  if  we  took  ten  to  get  back  ?  But  fortune 
so  far  favoured  us  that  we  made  the  return 
voyage  in  only  eight  hours.  Long  before  it 
was  of  any  use  weighing  anchor,  we  sat  on 
deck  looking  at  the  mysterious  outlines  of 
the  shore,  and  the  glimmer  of  the  yachts' 
lights  thickly  studding  the  harbour,  and 
listening  to  the  music  of  a  band  on  board  a 
raan-of-ivar  lying  at  anchor  near.  I  was 
getting  very  cold  and  sleepy,  when  Miller 
said,  coming  aft,  "  I  think  we  may  have  a 
try  for  home  now,  Capting."  So  we  got 
up  our  anchor,  and  literally  ftlt  our  way  out 
of  the  crowd  of  shipping.  The  breeze,  which 
rose  about  midnight,  was  not  actually  behind 
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us,  but  still  we  managed  to  make  a  fair  wind  thitt  da^  ni^t ;  for  no  sooQer  had  the  boat's 
erf"  it  br  tacking,  and  we  held  our  way  through  keel  toudted  the  shingle  than  two  stalwart 
tiie  pitchy  darkness.  I  never  saw  sudi  guardiaas  of  her  Majesty's  Customs,  anned 
a  d^k  nidit.  Whea  we  crept  into  our  to  the  teeth,  appeared  from  behind  the 
own  little  bay,  H,,  as  a  precaution,  sent  a  j  rocks,  with  a  buiiness-like  challenge  on  their 
couple  of  men  before  us  in  the  gig  to  find  '  lips.  I  felt  directly  as  if  I  must  be  doing 
out  where  some  very  dangerous  sunken  rocks  j  somediing  wrong,  and  thought  H.  quite 
lay,  for  it  was  impossible  lo  discover  other- '  foolhardy  for  answering  diem  laughingly. 
wise  their  luikir^-place.  The  precaution  was  a  !  Stilt  more  surprised  did  I  fee!  at  these 
wiseone,  for  in  a  minute  or  two  the  met)  called  oflicials'  friendly  manner  and  bearing;  one 
onttbattiiey  bad  found  tbem,  and  that  they  of  themictuallycarriedmyparasol' and  shawl 
only  a  boat's  length  ahead  of  the  couree  '  up  the  steep  cjiff,  whilst  the  other  loaded  I 


Giejirji  was  steering.  H.  feltsure  these  rocks 
were  nearer  to  us  than  Miller  supfMised,  and 
I  was  very  glad  he  innsted  on  has'ing  his 
own  way.  Fancy  the  ignominy  of  such  old 
yorya^tn  as  he  and  I  are,  being  wrecked  on 
a  dark  summer's  night,  within  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  of  our  own  house ! 

Silently  and  speedily  as  our  landing  was 
efiected,  the  coast-guard's  men  were  too  quick 
far  us.  If  sixpenny  toys  and  wooden  spades 
and  pails  had  been  contraband,  we  should 
have  had  no  chance  of  a  iucc«sfiil  "  mn  " 


hunself  with  whatever  H.  would  let  him  get  { 
lurid  d.  Five  o'dock  had  struck,  and  the 
early  worms,  at  all  events,  must  have  been 
thinJkingof  getting  up,  even  if  their  murderers 
the  early  birds  were  still  sleeping,  by  the 
time  we  reached  Sea- View  Lodge. 

And  so  ended  my  only  day's  saiL  To 
this  hour  I  have  never  acknowledged  how, 
little  we  accomplished ;  but  when  any  of  my 
friends  inquired  why  I  dis^peared  so  sud- 
denly at  die  end  of  tiie  season,  I  answered 
vaguely,  "  Oh,  I  have  been  yachting  I  " 


A  BLESSING. 

By  on*  o¥  the  authors  of  "  CHUjo-Woarji 

A  LITTLE  child  hath  bless'd  me ; 
I  wonder  what  it  means  1 
It  teems  a  brighter  blessing 

Than  a  bishop's  or  a  queen's. 
In  her  snowy  nightgown  drest, 

Standing  up  to  be  caiest, 
Scrflly  lisping  in  my  ear 
Pretty  words,  "  God  bless  you,  dear." 

They  611  my  heart  with  wonder : 

Of  God  what  can  she  know  ? 
She  cannot  tell  the  meaning 

Of  the  words  that  please  me  so. 
Like  die  church's  silver  bell 

Winning  souls  to  heav'n  from  hell, 
Knowing  not  what  glory  lives 

In  the  message  that  it  gives. 

•    It  is  so  sweet  to  hear  her — 

Her  rosy  mouth  to  see 
Form  the  pretty  syllables 

That  give  such  joy  to  me. 
Like  a  little  mocking  bird, 

Defriy  she  repeats  each  word, 
But  they  sink  into  my  breast. 

And  I  know  that  I  am  blest 
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TOWN   GEOLOGY. 

v.— THE  LIME  m  THE  MORTAR. 


I  SHALL  presume  in  all  my  readers  some 
slight  knowledge  about  lime.  I  shall 
take  for  granted,  for  niBtance,  that  all  are 
better  infonned  than  a  certain  party  of  Aus- 
tralian black  fellows  were  a  few  years  since. 

In  prowling  on  the  track  of  a  party  of 
English  settlers,  to  see  what  they  could  pick 
)l  1^,  they  came — oh,  joy  I — on  a  sack  of  flour, 
'  dropped  and  left  behind  in  the  bush  at  a 
certain  crcdc.  The  poor  savages  had  not 
bad  sadi  a  pro^>ect  of  a  good  meal  for 
many  a  day.  With  endless  jabbering  and 
dandng,  the  whole  tribe  ^tfbered  RKuid  the 
predoos  flour-bag  widi  all  the  pannikins, 
gourds,  and  other  hollow  articles  it  could 
nmster,  eadi  of  com'se  ^th  a  dac  quantity 
of  water  from  the  aeek  therein,  ^id  the 
chief  began  dealing  out  l^e  ^our  by  hand- 
fiils,  beginning,  of  comse,  witii  the  boldest 
waiiiors.  But,  honror  of  honws,  each  man's 
ponidge  swelled  before  his  eyes,  grerw  hot, 
snudted,  boiled  over.  They  turned  and  fed, 
u&u,  wmian,  and  oiiid,  from  before  niat 
SDpenutttiral  prodi^ ;  and  tiae  Kttlere  com- 
ing back  to  look  for  the  dropped  sack,  szw 
a  sight  whiiA  told  tbe  wiiole  trie.  For  the 
poor  cretctmcs,  in  litek  terror,  had  thrown 
away  their  pans  and  calabashes,  and  eadi 
one  fiBod  with  tiiat  vhich  it  was  likely  to 
onitain',  seeing  tioat  the  sac^  itsetf  had  con- 
tained, not  Sour,  bnt  quic^-lime.  In  memory 
(rf  whidi  comi-tr^edy,  fliat  cred:  is  called  to 
fliB  day,  "  Flour-bag  Creek." 

Now  I  take  for  granted  tJiat  you  are  all 
more  learned  "dian  these  black  fellows,  and 
hum  qoick-lime  from  Ham.  But  stiH  yoa 
aic  not  botrad  to  know  what  quit^-Iime  ia. 
Let  me  explain  it  to  you. 

I^e,  property  speaking,  is  a  metal,  irtiich 
goes  among  chemists  by  the  name  of  calcium. 
But  it  is  formed,  as  yon  all  know,  in  the 
earth,  not  as  a  metal,  but  as  a  stone,  as  chalk 
or  Uroestone,  which  is  a  carbonate  of  lime  ; 
Aat  is,  calcium  combined  »Tth  oxygen  and 
carbcMiic  acid  gases. 

In  that  state  it  will  tn^e,  if  it  is  crystalline 
and  hard,  excellent  building  stone.  The 
finest  iriute  marbles,  Hke  those  of  Carrara  in 
I  Italy,  of  which  the  most  delicate  statues  are 
carved,  is  carbonate  of  lime  altered  and  hard- 
ened by  volcanic  heat.  But  to  make  mortar 
of  it,  it  must  be  softened  and  then  brought  into 
a  state  in  whidi  it  can  be  hardened  again ; 
and  ^es  since,  some  man  or  other,  whp  de- 
serves to  rank  as  one  of  ihs  great ' 


one  of  the  great  benefactors  of  his  race,  dis- 
covered the  art  of  making  lime  soft  and  hard 
^ain,  in  fact  of  making  mortar.  The  dis- 
covery was  pridjably  very  ancient ;  and  made, 
probably  like  most  of  the  old  discoveries,  in 
the  East,  spreading  westward  gradually.  The 
earlier  Greek  buildings  are  Cyclopean,  that 
is,  of  stone  fitted  together  witfiout  mortar. 
The  earlier  Egjrptian  buildings,  thoi^h  the 
stones  are  exquisitely  squared  and  poli^ied, 
are  put  tt^ether  hkewise  -withottt  mortar. 
So,  long  ages  aiter,  w«re  tbe  eaiiiei  Roman 
buildings,  aid  even  some  of  the  later.  The 
famous  acquedact  of  d»e  Pont  dn  Gard, 
near  Nismes,  in  the  south  of  France,  has,  if  I 
recollect  tight,  do  nrortar  whatever  in  h. 
The  stones  of  its  noble  douMe  lierof  circular 
arches  have  been  dropped  into  their  placc$ 
upon  the  wooden  centres,  and  stand  onmoved 
to  this  day,  simply  by  the  januning  of  tbeir 
own  weight;  amirade  of  art.  But  tbefact 
is  puEzling;  fer  ^lese  Itomans  ime  the  best 
mortal-makers  df  the  -world.  We  cannot,  I 
beKeve,  stirpass  ihoiH  in  tbe  art  even  now; 
and  in  some  -of  their  old  tiattles,  t^  mortar 
is  actually  to  this  day  harder  and  tougher 
than  the  stones  whidi  it  hcdds  together. 
And  they  had  plenty  of  lime  at  hand  if  tbey 
had  chosen  to  make  taortar.  Ilae  Pont  du 
Gard  crosses  a  Hmestene  ravine,  and  is 
itself  built  of  limestone.  Bnt  1  presume 
the  cunning  Romans  would  not  trust  mortar 
made  fmra  that  coarse  Nunnnulite  limestone, 
filled  with  gritty  satnd,  and  piefeired,  with 
their  usual  carefnlnese,  bo  mortar  at  all  to 
bad. 

Bot  I  most  wtinm,  and  teB  my  readers,  in 
a  few  words,  the  chemical  histoiy  of  mortar. 
If  limestone  be  burnt,  or  rather  roasted  in  a 
kiln,  the  carbonic  acid  is  given  off — as  yon 
may  discover  by  your  ©wo  nose;  as  many  a 
poor  tramp  bos  discovered  too  late,  when,  on 
a  cold  winter  night,  he  has  laid  down  by  tbe 
side  of  tiie  burning  kiln  to  keep  himself  warm, 
and  woke  in  tbe  other  world,  EtiAed  to  death 
by  the  poisonous  fumeff. 

The  lime  riicn  gives  off  its  carbonic  acid, 
and  also  its  water  of  crystalliiation,  that  is, 
water  (rfiich  it  holds  (as  do  many  rocks) 
locked  up  in  it  unseen,  and  only  to  be  dis- 
covered by  chemical  analysis,  it  is  then 
anhydrous — that  is,  waterless — oxide  of  lime, 
what  we  call  quick-lime  ;  that  which  figure*! 
in  *e  comi-tragedy  of  "Flour-bag  Creek;" 
and  then,  as  you  may  find  if  you  get  it  imkIc-; 
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your  nails  or  into  your  eyes,  will  burn  and 
blister  like  an  acid. 

This  has  to  be  turned  again  into  a  hard 
a.nd  tough  artificial  limestone,  in  plain 
words,  into  mortar;  and  the  first  step  is  to 
slack  it — that  is,  to  give  it  back  the  water 
which  it  has  lost,  and  for  which  it  is  as  it 
were  thirsting.  So  it  is  slacked  with  water, 
which  it  drinks  in,  heating  itself  and  the 
water  till  it  steams  and  swells  in  bulk,  be- 
cause it  takes  the  substance  of  the  water 
into  its  own  substance.  Stacked  lime,  as  we 
all  know,  is  not  visibly  wetter  than  quick- 
hrae ;  it  crumbles  to  a  dry  white  powder  in 
spite  of  all  the  water  which  it  contains. 

Then  it  must  be  made  to  set,  that  is,  to  re- 
turn to  limestone,  to  carbonate  of  hme,  by 
drinking  in  the  carbonic  acid  from  water  and 
air,  which  some  sorts  of  lime  will  do  in- 
stantly, setting  at  once,  and  being  therefore 
used  as  cements.  But  the  lime  usually  em- 
ployed must  be  mixed  with  more  or  less  sand 
to  make  it  set  hard;  and  how  that  sand 
Jiiakes  It  set,  I  do  not  know,  and  I  carmot 
find  man  or  book  to  tell  me.  Possibly  the 
-angular  grains  of  sand  may  serve  as  points 
round  which  the  lime  paste  can  crystallise 
itself  again,  as  it  becomes  carbonate  of  lime. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  mortar  paste  has 
now  to  do  two  things ;  to  dry,  and  to  take  up 
carbonic  acid  from  the  air  and  water,  enough 
to  harden  it  again  into  limestone,  and  that  it 
will  take  some  time  in  doing.  A  brick  wall, 
I  am  informed,  requires  several  years  before 
it  is  set  throughout,  and  has  acquired  its  full 
hardness,  or  rather  toughness ;  and  good 
mortar,  as  is  well  known,  will  acquire  ex- 
treme hardness  with  age,  probably  from  the 
very  same  cause  that  it  did  when  it  was 
limestone  in  the  earth.  For,  as  a  general 
jule,  the  more  ancient  the  strata  is  in  which 
the  limestone  is  found,  the  liarder  the  lime- 
.stone  is — except  in  cases  where  volcanic 
.action  and  earthquake  pressure  have  hardened 
Jimestone  in  more  recent  strata,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  white  marbles  of  Carrara,  in 
Italy,  which  are  the  limestones  of  the  age  of 
our  Oolites,  the  freestone  of  Bath,  &c.,  hard- 
ened by  the  heat  of  intruded  volcanic  rocks. 

But  now,  what  is  the  limestone?  and  how 
did  it  get  where  it  is  ?  Not  into  the  mortar,  I 
mean, but  into  the  limestone  quarry?  Lctme 
tell  you,  or  rather,  help  you  to  tell  yourselves, 
by  leading  you,  as  before,  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown.  Let  me  lead  you  to  places 
unknown  indeed  to  most ;  but  there  may  be 
sailors  or  soldiers  among  my  readers  who 
know  them  far  better  than  I  do.  Let  me 
lead  you,  in  fancy,  to  some  island  in  the 


Tropic  seas.  After  all,  I  am  not  leading 
you  as  far  away  as  you  fancy  by  several 
thousand  miles,  as  you  will  see,  I  trust,  ere  I 
have  done. 

Let  me  take  you  to  some  island :  what 
shall  it  be  like  ?  Shall  it  be  a  high  island, 
with  cliff  piled  on  cliff,  and  peak  on  peak,  all 
rich  with  mighty  forests,  like  a  furred  mantle 
of  green  retreat,  mounting  up  and  up  till  it  is 
lost  among  white  clouds  above?  Or  shall  it 
be  a  mere  low  reef,  which  you  do  not  see  till 
you  are  dose  upon  it?  on  which  nothing 
rises  above  the  water,  but  here  and  there  a 
knot  of  cocoa-nut  palmb  or  a  block  of  stone, 
or  a  few  bushes,  all  swarming  with  innumer- 
able seafowland  their  eggs?  Let  it  be  which 
you  will,  both  are  strange  enough,  both 
beautiful,  both  will  tell  us  a  stoiy. 

The  ship  will  have  to  Ue-to,  and  anchor  if 
she  can,  it  may  be  a  mile,  it  may  be  only  a 
few  yards,  from  the  Lmd.  For  between 
it  and  the  land  will  be  a  line  of  breakers, 
raging  in  before  the  warm  trade-wind.  And 
this,  you  will  be  told,  marks  the  edge  of  the 
coral  reef 

You  will  have  to  go  ashore  in  a  boat,  over 
a  sea  which  looks  unfathomable,  which  may 
be  a  mile  or  more  in  depth,  and  search  for 
an  opening  in  the  reef,  through  which  the  boat 
can  pass  without  being  knocked  to  pieces. 

You  find  one :  and  in  a  moment,  what  a 
change !  The  deep  has  suddenly  become 
shallow ;  the  blue  white,  from  the  gleam  of 
the  white  coral  at  the  bottom.  But  the  coral 
is  not  all  while,  only  indeed  a  little  of  it; 
for  as  you  look  down  through  the  clear  water, 
you  find  that  the  coral  is  starred  with  innu- 
merable live  flowers,  blue,  crimson,  grey,  every 
conceivable  hue ;  and  that  these  are  the  coral 
polypes,  each  with  its  ring  of  arms  thurst  out 
of  its  cell,  are  building  up  their  common 
habitations  of  lime.  If  you  want  to  under- 
stand, by  a  rough  but  correct  description, 
what  a  Cora!  polype  is,  all  who  have  been  to 
the  seaside  know,  or  at  least  have  heard  of, . 
sea-anemones.  Now  coral  polypes  are  sea-' 
anemones,  whicli  make  each  a  shell  of  lime, 
growing  with  its  growth.  As  for  their  shapes, 
the  variety  of  them,  the  beauty  of  them,  no 
tongue  can  describe  them.  If  you  want  to 
see  them,  go  to  the  Coral  Rooms  of  the. 
British  or  Liverpool  Museums,  and  judge  for  > 
yourselves.  Only  remember  that  you  must  | 
re-clothe  each  of  their  exquisite  forms  with  a  j 
coating  of  lime  jelly,  of  some  delicate  hue, 
and  put  back  into  every  one  of  the  thousand  | 
cells  its  living  6ower ;  and  into  the  beds,  or  I 
rather  banks,  of  the  salt-water  flower  garden,  , 
the  gaudiest  of  shell-less  sea-anetnones,  sudi  i 
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as  we  have  on  our  coasts,  rooted  in  the  cracks, 
and  live  shells  and  sea-slugs,  as  gaudy  as  they, 
crawling  about,  with  fifty  other  fomas  of  fan- 
tastic and  exuberant  life.  You  must  not 
overlook,  too,  the  fish,  especially  the  parrot- 
fisl),  some  of  them  of  the  gaudiest  colours, 
who  spend  their  lives  in  browsing  on  the  live 
coral,  with  strong  dipping  and  grinding  teeth, 
just  as  a  cow  browses  the  grass,  keeping  the 
animal  matter,  and  throwing  away  the  lime 
in  the  form  of  an  impalpable  white  mud, 
vhlch  fills  up  the  interstices  in  the  coral 
beds. 

The  bottom,  just  outside  the  reef,  is 
covered  with  that  mud,  mixed  with  more 
lime-mud,  which  the  surge  wears  off  the  reef  j 
and  if  you  have,  as  you  should  have,  a  dredge 
on  board,  and  try  a  haul  of  that  mod  as 
you  row  home,  you  may  find,  but  not  always, 
animal  forms  rooted  in  it,  which  will  de- 
light the  soul  of  a  scientific  man.  One  I 
hope  would  be  some  sort  of  Terebratula, 
or  shell  akin  to  it.  You  would  think  it  a 
cockle,  with  forked  beaks,  you  would  be  wrong. 
The  animal  which  dwells  in  it  has  about 
the  same  relationship  to  a  cockle  as  a  dog 
has  to  a  bird.  It  is  a  Brachiopod;  a 
family  with  which  the  ancient  seas  once 
swarmed,  but  which  is  rare  now,  all  over  the 
world,  having  been  supplanted  and  driven 
out  of  the  seas  by  nearer  and  stronger  forms 
of  shelled  animals.  The  nearest  spot  at 
nhich  you  are  likely  to  dredge  a  live 
Brachiopod  will  be  in  the  deep  water  of  Loch 
Fyne,  in  Argyleshire,  where  the  species  still 
linger,  fastened  strangely  enough  to  the 
smooth  pebbles  of  a  submerged  glacier,  found 
in  the  open  air  during  the  age  of  ice,  but  sunk 
now  to  a  depth  of  eighty  fathoms.  The  first 
time  I  saw  these  shells  come  up  in  the  dredge 
out  of  the  dark  and  motionless  abyss,  I  could 
sympathise  with  those  feelings  of  mingled  de- 
light and  awe  which,  so  my  companion  told 
me,  the  great  professor  Owen  had  in  the 
samespot  first  beheld  these  lingering  remnants 
of  a  primaeval  world. 

The  other  might  be  (but  I  cannot  pro- 
mise you  even  a  chance  of  dredging  that, 
unless  you  were  off  the  coast  of  Portugal, 
or  the  windward  side  of  some  of  the  West 
India  Islands)  a  live  Crinoid,  an  e.Kquisite 
starfish,  with  long  and  branching  aims,  but 
rooted  in  the  mud  by  a  long  stalk,  and  that 
stalk  throwing  out  barren  side  branches,  the 
ivhole  a  living  plant  of  stone.  You  may  see 
in  museums  specimens  of  this  family,  now  so 
rare,  all  but  cttinct.  And  yet  fifty  or  a 
hundred  different  forms  of  the  same  type 
swarmed  in  the  ancient  seas :  whole  masses 


of  limestone  made  up  of  little  else  but  the 
fragments  of  such  anmials. 

But  we  have  not  landed  yet  on  the  dry 
part  of  the  reef  Let  us  make  to  it,  taking  care 
meanwhile  that  we  do  not  get  our  feet  cut  by 
the  coral,  or  stimg  as  by  nettles  by  the  coral 
insects.  We  shall  see  that  the  dry  land  is 
made  up  entirely  of  coral,  ground  and  broken 
by  the  waves,  and  hurled  inland  by  the  storm 
sometimes  in  huge  boulders,  mostly  as  fine 
mud;  and  that,  under  the  influence  of  the 
sun  and  of  the  rain,  which  filters,  through  it, 
charged  with  lime  from  the  rotting  coral,  the 
whole  is  setting,  as  cement  sets,  into  rock : 
and  what  is  this  ?  A  long  bank  of  stone 
standing  up  as  a  Idw  cliff,  ten  or  twelve  feet 
above  high-water  mark.  It  is  full  of  frag- 
ments of  shell,  of  fragments  of  coral,  of  all 
sorts  of  animal  remains,  and  the  lower  part  of 
it  is  quite  hard  rock ;  moreover,  it  is  bedded 
in  regular  layers,  just  such  as  you  see  in 
a  quarry.  But  how  did  it  get  there?  for  it 
must  have  been  formed  at  the  sea-level,  some 
of  it,  indeed,  under  the  sea ;  for  here  are 
great  masses  of  madrepore  and  limestone 
corals  unshedded  just  as  they  grew.  What 
lifted  it  up  ?  Your  companions,  if  you  have 
any,  who  know  the  island,  have  no  difficulty 
in  telling  you.  It  was  home  up,  they  say,  in 
the  earthquaite  in  such  and  such  a  year  ;  and 
they  will  tell  you,  perhaps,  that  if  you  will  go 
on  shore,  on  the  main  island  which  rises  in- 
side the  reef,  you  may  see  dead  coral  beds 
just  like  these,  lying  on  the  old  rocks,  and 
sloping  up  along  the  flanks  of  the  mountains  to 
several  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  I  have 
seen  such  many  a  time. 

And  so  you  find  the  coral  being  converted 
gradually  into  a  limestone  rock,  either 
fine  and  homogeneous,  composed  of  coral 
grown  into  pulp,  or  filled  with  corals  and 
shelb,  or  with  angular  fragments  of  older 
coral  rock.  Did  you  never  see  that  last? 
No?  Yes,  you  have  a  hundred  times.  You 
have  but  to  look  at  the  marbles  commonly 
used  about  these  islands,  with  angular 
fragments  imbedded  in  the  mass,  and  here 
and  there  a  shell,  and  the  whole  cemented  to- 
gether by  water,  holding  in  solution  carbonate 
of  lime,  and  to  see  the  very  same  phenomenon 
perpetuated  to  this  day. 

Thus,  I  think,  we  have  got  first  from  the 
known  to  the  unkno^vn ;  and  from  a  tropic 
coral  island  back  here  to  the  limestone  hills  of 
these  islands ;  and  I  did  not  speak  at  random 
when  I  said,  that  I  was  not  leading  you  away 
as  far  as  you  fancied  by  several  thousand  miles. 

Examine  any  average  limestone  quarry 
from  Bristol  to   Berwick,  and  you  will  see 
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(here  aJl  that  I  have  been  describing ;  that 
i-',  ali  of  it  which  is  not  soft  animal  matter, 
certain  to  decay.  You  will  see  the  lime-mud 
liardened  into  rock  beds;  y6u  will  see  the 
shells  embedded  in  it;  you  will  see  the 
torals  in  every  stage  of  destruction ;  you 
will  see  whole  layers  made  up  of  innumerable 
iVagments  of  Crinoids — no  wonder  they  are 
innumerable,  for,  it  has  been  calculated, 
there  are  io  a  single  animal  of  some  of  the 
species  140,000  joints,  140,000  bits  of  lime 
to  fall  apart  when  its  sail  parts  decay.  But 
was  it  not  all  there  ?  And  why  should  it 
not  have  got  there  by  the  same  process  by 
which  similar  old  coml  beds  get  up  the 
mountain  sides  in  the  West  Indies  and  else- 
where, namely,  by  the  upheaving  force  of 
earthquakes?  When  you  see  similar  effects, 
you  have  a  right  to  presume  similar  causes. 
If  you  see  a  man  fall  off  a  bouse  here,  and 
breal  his  neck,  and  some  years  after,  in 
London  or  New  York,  or  anywhere  else,  you 
find  another  man  lying  at  the  foot  of  another 
house,  with  his  neck  broken  in  the  same  way, 
is  it  not  a  very  fair  presumption  that  he  lias 
fallen  off  a  house  likewise? 

You  may  be  wrong.  He  may  have  come 
to  his  end  by  a  dozen  other  means ;  but 
you  must  have  proof  of  thai.  You  will  have 
a  full  right,  in  science  and  in  common  sense, 
to  say  that  man  fell  off  the  house,  till  some 
one  proves  to  you  that  lie  did  not. 

In  fact,  there  is  nothing  which  you  see  in 
the  limestones  of  these  isles — save  and  except 
the  difference  in  every  shell  and  coral^which 
you  would  not  see  in  the  coral  beds  of  the 
West  Indies,  if  such  earthquakes  as  that  [ 
famous  one  at  St.  Thomas's,  in  1866,  became  ' 
common  and  periodic,  upheaving  tJie  land  , 
(they  needs  upheave  it  a  very  httle,  only  two  [ 
iumdred  and  fifty  fee:),  till  St.  Tliomas's 
jmd  all  the  Virgin  Islus,  and  the  mighty 
mountain  of  Porto  Rico,  which  looms  up  dim 
and  purple  to  the  west,  were  all  jomed  into 
dry  land  once  more,  and  the  lonely  coral- 
shoal  of  Anegada  were  raised,  as  it  would  be 
raised  then,  into  a  limestone  table-land,  like 
that  of  Central  Ireland,  of  Galway,  or  of 
County  Clare. 

But  you  must  clearly  understand,  that  how- 
ever much  these  coralline  limestones  have 
buen  upheaveil  since  they  were  formed,  yet  the 
sea-bottom,  while  they  were  being  formed, 
was  sinking  and  not  rising.  This  is  a  fact 
which  was  first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Darwin,  in 
his  observations  made  in  the  world-famous 
voyage  of  the  Bea^i  and  the  observations 
of  suli-equent  great  naturalists  have  all  gone 
!o  corroborate  his  theory. 


It  was  supposed  at  first,  you  must  under- 
stand, that  when  you  found  a  coral  island 
rising  steeply  to  the  surfece  of  the  sea  out  of 
blue  water,  perhaps  a  thousand  fathoms  or 
more,  that  that  was  plain  proof  that  the  little 
coral  polypes  had  begun  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  and,  in  the  coiu^e  of  ages,  built 
up  the  whole  island  out  of  that  enormous 
depth.  , 

But  it  soon  came  out  that  that  theory  wasnot 
correct ;  for  the  coral  polypes  cannot  live  and  ' 
build  save  in  shallow  water — say  thirty  to  forty 
fathoms.  Indeed,  some  of  the  strongest  and 
largest  species  work  best  at  the  very  surface,  I 
and  in  the  cut  of  tlie  strongest  surf.  And  so 
arose  a  puzzle  as  to  how  coral  was  formed 
at  va.st  depths,  and  of  vast  thickness,  which 
Mr.  Darwin  explained.  His  theory  was,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  now  that  it  is  correct,  that 
in  these  cases  the  sea-bottom  is  sinking ; 
that  as  it  sinks,  carrying  the  coral  beds  down  j 
with  it,  the  coral  dies,  and  a  fresh  live  crop 
of  polypes  builds  on  the  top  of  the  houses 
of  lieir  dead  ancestors ;  and  as  the  depression 
goes  on,  generation  after  generation  builds 
upwards,  the  living  on  the  dead,  keeping  the 
upper  stnrfece  of  the  reef  at  the  same  level, 
while  its  base  is  sinking  downward  into  the 

And  by  applying  this  theory  to  the  coral 
reef  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  following  inte- 
resting facts  were  made  out : — 

That  where  you  have  an  island  rising  out  of 
deep  water,  with  a  ring  of  coral  round  it,  a 
little  way  from  the  shore, — or,  as  in  Eastern 
Australia,  a  coast  with  a  fringing  reef  (the 
Flinders  reef  of  Australia  is  eleven  thousand  ' 
miles  long) — that  is  a  pretty  sure  sign  that 
that  shore,  or  mountain,  is  sinking  slowjy 
beneath  the  sea.  That  where  you  have,  as  | 
you  often  have  in  the  Pacific,  a  mere  atoll,  ) 
or  circular  reef  of  coral,  with  a  shallow  pond 
of  smooth  water  in  the  centre,  and  deep  sea  | 
round,  that  is  a  pretty  sure  sign  tliat  the  j 
mountain-top  has  sunk  completely  into  the 
sea,  and  that  the  corals  are  going  on  building  ' 
where  its  peak  once  was. 

And  more.  By  working  out  the  geography 
of  the  South-Sea  Islands  by  the  light  of  this 
theoryofDarwjn's,  the  following  extraordinary  , 
fact  has  been  discovered : —  i 

That  over  a  great  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  ! 
sinking  is  going  on,  and  has  been  going  on 
for  ages  ;  and  that  the  greater  number  of  the  , 
beautiful  and  precious  South-Sea  Islands  are 
only  the  remnants  of  a  vast  continent  or 
archipelago,  which  once  stretched  for  thou- 
sands of  miles  between  Australian  and  South 
America. 
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>  Now,  applying  the  same  theory  to  lime- 
I  itoae  beds,  which  are,  as .  you  know,  only 
j  lossil  coral  reefs,  we  have  a  right  to  say, 
when  we  see  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
limestones,  several  thousand  feet  thick,  that 
while  they  were  being  laid  down  as  coral 
reef,  the  sea-bottom,  and  probably  the  neigth 
bouring  land,  mmt  have  been  sinking  to  the 
amoont  of  their  thickness — to  several  thon- 
sand  feet — ^beJbre  that  later  sinking  which 
made  several  hundred  feet  of  millstone  grit 
10  be  laid  down  on  the  top  of  the  limestone. 

This  millstone  grit  is  a  new  &nd  a  very 
remarkable  element  in  our  strange  story. 
From  Derby  to  Northumberland  it  forms 
vast  and  lofty  moors,  capping,  as  at  Whemside 
and  Pcnygent,  the  highest  limestone  hills 
with  its  hard,  roi^h,  banen,  and  unfosailiferous 
strata.  Everywhere,  where  it  is  found,  it  lies 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  or  carboniferous 
limestone.  Almost  everywhere,  where  coal 
is  foimd  in  England,  it  hes  on  the  millstone 
grit  I  speak  roughly,  for  fear  of  confusing 
my  readers  with  details.  The  three  deposits 
pass  m<H%  or  less,  in  many  places,  into  each 
other ;  but  always  in  the  Mder  of  mountain 
limestone  beiow,  millstone  gttt  on  it,  and 
cool  OD  that  ^ain. 

Now  what  does  its  presence  prove  ?  What 
but  this?  That  after  the  great  coral  reeft 
which  spread  over  Somersetshire  and  South 
Wales,  aroond  the  present  estuary  of  the 
Severn, — and  those,  once  perhaps  joined 
to  them,  which  spread  from  Dert>y  to 
Berwick,  with  a  western  branch  through 
Nortbeaat  Wales, — ^were  laid  down — after  all 
this,  I  say,  some  change  todt  fdace  in  the  sea 
bottom,  and  brought  down  oa  the  reefs  (tf 
coral  sheets  of  sand,  which  killed  the  corals 
and  buried  them  in  grit.  Does  any  reader 
wish  for  proof  of  this?  Let  him  examine 
the  "  cherty,"  or  flinty,  beds  vriiich  so  often 
appear  where  the  bottom  of  die  millstc»ie 
grit  is  passing  into  the  top  of  the  mountain 
limestone — the  beds,  to  give  an  instance. 


which  are  now  quarried  on  the  top  of  the 
Halkin  Mountain  in  Flintshire,  for  chert, 
which  is  sent  to  Staffordshire  to  be  ground 
doivn  for  the  manufacture  of  China — ^he  will 
find  layers  of  those  beds,  of  several  feet  in 
thickness,  as  hard  as  flint,  but  as  porous  as 
sponge.  And  on  examining  dieir  cavities  he 
will  find  them  to  be  simply  hollow  crusts  of 
innomerable  joints  of  Crinoids,  so  exquisitely 
preserved  even  to  their  most  delicate  markings 
that  it  is  plain  they  were  never  washed  about 
upon  a  beach,  but  have  grown  where,  or  nearly 
where,  they  lie.  What  then,  has  happened  to 
them  ?  They  have  been  killed  by  the  sand. 
The  soft  parts  of  the  animals  have  decayed, 
letting  the  r40,ooo  joints  (more  or  less) 
belonging  to  each  animal  fall  into  a  heap,  and 
be  imbedded  in  the  growing  sand-rock ;  and 
then,  it  may  be  long  years  after,  water  filter- 
ing through  the  porous  sand  has  removed 
the  lime  of  which  the  joints  were  made,,  and 
left  their  perfect  casts  behind. 

So  much  for  the  milbtone  grits.  How 
long  the  deposition  of  sand  went  on,  how 
long  after  it  that  second  deposition  of  sands 
took  place,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
"gan'nister,"or  lowercoal  measure,  we  cuinot 
telL  But  it  is  clear  at  least  that  parts  of 
that  ancient  sea  were  filling  up  amf  becoming 
dry  land.  For  coal,  or  fossilized  ve^table 
matter,  becomes  moreandmore  commmi  aswe 
ascend  in  the  series  oi  beds ;  till  ai  last  in  the 
upper  coal  measures  the  enormous  wealth  of 
▼Relation  growing,  much  of  it,  where  it  is 
now  fbond,  prove  the  existence  of  some 
such  sheets  of  fertile  and  forest-dad  lowland 
as  I  described  in  my  last  paper. 

Thousands  of  feet  ot*  rich  ooril  reef, 
thousands  of  feet  of  barren  sands,  then 
thousands  of  feet  of  rich  alluvial  forest, — 
and  all  these  sliding  into  each  other,  if  not 
in  one  place,  then  in  anodier,  without  violent 
break  or  change.  This  is  the  stoty  which 
the  lime  in  the  mortar  and  tlie  coA  on  the 
fire — ^between  the  two — levca!. 
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WANDERINGS  IN  SPAIN. 


WE  travelled  all  night  from  Tarragona  to  I 
Valencia,  a  most  fatiguing  journey  of 
eleven  hours,  in  a  train  which  rattled  and  shook  j 
beyond  description,  making  sleep  quite  im-  I 
possible.  Day  broke  in  time  to  show  us  the 
first  vision  of  tall  palms,  with  their  feathery 
foliage  rising  black  against  one  of  Tennyson's  ! 
"  daflodil  skies,"  which  above,  still  deep  ■ 
blue,  was  filled  with  stars.  A  truly  southern 
mob  greeted  our  arrival,  shrieking  out  the 
merits  of  the  opposition  hotels,  and  trying  to 
appropriate  us  and  our  packages  by  force.  | 
Woe  betide  the  traveller  who  on  such  occa-  j 
sions  has  not  chosen  his  resting-place ;  but  its  ' 


name  had  made  us  already  decide  upon  the 
Fonda  del  Cid,  which  well  deserves  recom- 
mendation, and  was,  in  iact,  the  first  tolerably 
comfortable  hotel  we  had  met  with  in  Spain. 
Opposite  the  windows  rises  the  tall  semi-  \ 
Moorish  tower  of  the  Miguelete,  built  by 
Juan  Franck,  r38i^i4i8,  which,  with  the  | 
magnificent  gate  called  Puerta  de  Serranos  ' 
(1349),  and  the  Gothic  Lonja,  or  town-hall 
(1482),  are  almost  the  only  medieval  build- 
ings of  importance  which  remain  in  Valencia, 
where,  unlike  other  Spanish  towns,  a  perfect 
warfare  against  the  antiquities  has  been 
carried  on  for  some  years  past,  the  ajimez 
I 


windows  having  been  almost  all  modernised, 
and  the.  whole  of  the  grand  old  walls  having 
been  pulled  down  af^er  the  king's  visit  in 
1871,  "in  order  to  give  employment  to  the 
poor  "  (!),  though  the  condition  of  the  streets 
is  disgraceful,  and  the  roads  are  left  in  such  a 
state  of  neglect  as  to  be  utterly  impassable ; 
the  principal  one,  leading  to  Ei  Grao,  the 
port  of  Valencia,  being  like  a  ploughed  field, 
with  the  furrows  a  yard  deep.  For  some 
unaccountable  reason  the  avenue  of  fine  old 
trees  which  lined  this  road,  was  demolished 
at  the  same  time  as  the  walls.  The  most 
interesting  historical  fragment  in  the  town 
was  pulled  down  by  its  idiotic  authorities  in 
1865,  and  its  site  is  now  only  marked  by  an 
inscription  on  a  wall.  This  was  the  tower 
Albufat,  upon  which  the  cross  was  first 
hoisted  when  the  Cid  took  Valencia  from 


the  Moors,  after  a  twenty  years'  siege,  in 
1094,  with  the  famous  gate  adjoining,  the 
Puerta  del  Cid,  by  which  he  entered  the 
town.  From  hence,in  the  moment  of  triunijjh, 
he  sent  back  a  command  that  the  entniy 
should  be  permitted  to  bury  their  dead,  ami 
when  the  Moorish  chieftain,  touched  by  the 
unexpected  clemency,  sent  two  beautiful 
slaves  for  his  acceptance,  replied  that  to  him, 
for  whom  the  welcome  of  his  own  Ximena 
was  waiting,  no  other  charms  could  oiier 
any  attraction.  Here,  his  first  act  was  to 
take  Ximena  with  her  daughters,  Sol  and 
Elvira,  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  bid  them 
look  down  upon  the  glories  of  the  Huerta, 
the  garden  of  Spain",  which  his  perseverance 
at  length  had  conquered.  Here,  in  1099,  he 
lay  upon  his  death-bed,  surrounded  by  all 
his  beloved  ones,  even  his  famous  wai-steed. 
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Babieca,  being  brought  into  the  chamber,  and 
"standing  there  like  a  lamb  "to  gaze  upon 
his  dying  master.  From  this  gate  also  once 
more  the  Cid  rode  forth  upon  Babieca,  up- 
right in  death,  his  corpse  arrayed  in  full 
annour,  with  the  face  uncovered  and  his 
while  beard  falling  down  over  his  breast- 
plate, supported  by  Gil  Diaz  and  the  Bishop 
Geronimo,  and  followed  by  the  faithful 
Ximena  and  his  warriors ;  a  sight  so  a.wful 
that  ihe  Moors — who,  regaining  courage  at 
the  news  of  his  death,  had  again  encamped 
against  the  town — fled  in  terror,  leaving 
the  strange  funereal  procession  to  carry  out 
ihe  chieftain's  last  wish  that  he  should  be 
laid  in  S.  Pedro  de  Cordona,  and  aban- 
doning so  great  a  booty  to  the  Christians 
that,  in  the  words  of  the  old  ballad,  the 
Cid,   even    after    death,   won   such    riches 


from  the  heathen  that  "  the  poorest  became 
rich." 

No  breath  from  these  heroic  days  now 
blows  upon  Valencia,  which  is  a  very  con- 
centration of  dulness,  stagnation,  and  ugli- 
ness ;  its  cathedral,  chiefly  Corinthian,  is 
poor  and  featureless ;  none  of  the  churches 
are  fine ;  the  dusty  gardens  of  Alameda 
and  Glorieta  are  ill-kept  and  rubbishy,  and 
the  handsome  bridges,  even  in  January, 
cross  only  a  dry  bed,  without  the  smallest 
streamlet  of  water.  In  the  market  many 
picturesque  costumes,  however,  may  be  seen 
and  admired ;  swarthy  labourers  of  the 
Huerta,  with  sandals,  linen  drawers,  velvet 
jackets,  flowing  mantas  of  scarlet  and  blue, 
and  their  heads  bound  tight  with  a  gaily- 
covered  handkerchief,  knotted  behind,  with 
the  ends  hanging  down ;    women   of   the 


lower  classes,  in  bright  handkerchiefs   also 

.■  OTer  their    black   hair,    and    of    the    upper 

classes,  invariably  in'the  mantilla,  which  is 

so  much  the  rule  here,  that  English  ladies 

I  «ho  do  not  wear  thera  are  followed,  much 

I  as  an  Indian  in  feathers  would  be  in  Regent 

'  Street,  and  those  of  our  party  who  went  to 

,  see  Ribera's  pictures  at  Ihe  Colegio    Patri- 

arca,  were  forcibly  ejected  from  the  church 

'I  for  venturing  to  enter  it  in  bonnets. 

IVestayed  till  Friday  aftemoon,in  order  to 
be  present    at    the   morning  ceremonies    of 
that  day  in  tlie  chapel  of  Corpus  Christi  in 
I  this  college.     At  ten  a.m.  the  congregation 
m  black    take    their  places  near  the    high- 
ly allar,  which  on    ordinary  occasions   is  sur- 
mounted by  a.  Last  Supper  of  Ribera ;  around 
1;  !^.is  many  tapers  are  burning,  but  the  rest 
1|  of  the  naturally  gloomy  church  is  darkened. 


-In  front  of  the  altar  the  priests  kneel  in 
silence,  while  the  penitential  psalms  are 
sung  by  a  hidden  choir.  Then,  as  the 
Afisiiere  swells  in  thrilling  notes  through  the 
gloom,  the  picture  over  the  altar  descends 
by  an  invisible  machinery,  and  violet  cur- 
tains are  seen  within.  Gradually,  as  the 
chant  proceeds,  one  veil  after  another  is 
withdrawn ;  lilac,  grey,  black,  till,  when  the 
imagination  is  fully  roused,  appears,  deeply 
recessed  and  dimly  seen  bya  quickening  torch- 
light, the  figure  of  the  dying  Saviour  upon 
the  Cross,  only  the  bent  head  fully  lighted 
up  into  a  vividness  of  reality;  the  rest  of 
the  figure  rather  expressed  than  seen.  The 
whole  service  is  most  impressive  and  touch- 
ing, and  can  scarcely  be  witnessed  without 
emotion.  The  last  veil  is  only  drawn  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  as  it  is  closed  again,  and 
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the  people  rise  from  their  knees,  the  joyful 
notes  of  the  organ,  accompanied  by  a  chorus  of 
vc»ces,  tell  of  the  Resurrection  and  a  new  life. 

The  painters  of  Valencia  lorco  a  separate 
school  of  their  own,  and  are  largely  repre- 
senled  in  their  native  town.  The  most 
remark^ible  were  Juanes  (1523 — 1597)1  ^^° 
answers  in  Spain  to  Raphael;  Francisco  di 
Ribalta  (1551  — 1638),  who  is  compared 
with  Domenichino  ;  Josef  Ribera  or  Spa- 
gnaoletto^  (1588— 1666)  ;  Espinoza  (1600 — 
r68o);  and  Orrente  (1560 — 1644),  who  is 
chiefly  reniarkahle  as  a  painter  of  cattle. 
The  conftscated  convent  of  El  Carmen  is 
now  the  Museo,  and  contains,  amid  a  vast 
amount  of  tr:i£h,  some  pictures  of  Ribera 
and  Kibalta,  powerful,  but  chiefly  of  the 
black-agony  school,  excruciating  representa- 
tions of  ecstasies.  Si.  Francis,  Santa  Teresa, 
&c.  One  specimen  of  Ribalta,  however, 
rises  far  above  the  rest,  "  The  Ndling  to  the 
Cross,"  in  which  the  Saviour,  seated  upon 
the  slightly-inclined  cross,  on  which  He  is 
being  fastened,  looks  up  to  heaven  in  rapt 
contemplatioB,  while  one  of  the  Sieves, 
standing  near,  with  his  hands  bound,  watches 
with  intense  inteiest  the  preparations  of  the 
cross  to  which  He  is  to  be  fixed.  In  striking 
contrast  to  these  subjects,  dark  both  in  con- 
cepti<xi  and  execution,  are  some  lovely  works 
of  Juanes,  especially  the  Saviour  instituting 
the  Sacrament  of  die  Lord's  Supper,  irtiich 
is  quite  sublime  in  its  to«icfaii^  solenmity  oi 
expressiim,  and  the  picture  called  "La 
Parisima,"  painted,  after  long  fiisting  and 
prayer,  to  represent  the  Virgin  as  Hx  was 
described  by  the  Jesuit,  Martinode  Alvaio, 
as  having  appeared  to  farm  in  a  vision.  SdU 
more  beautiful  works  of  Juanes  may  be  seen 
over  two  altars  in  the  Church  of  St.  Nicolas, 
which  contains  a  perfect  gallery  of  this  flower 
of  Spanish  painters,  its  masterpiece  being 
a  Cefuuo/o  of  matchless  beauty.  Our  Saviour 
is  standing  in  awful  beauty  and  solemnity, 
and  is  about  to  administer  the  sacramental 
wafer,  which  He  raises  in  one  hand,  while 
the  other  rests  upon  the  beloved  St.  John, 
who  bends  beneath  Him  in  ecstatic  adora- 
tion;  the  other  disciples  lean  breathlessly 
forward;  in  the  foreground  is  the  dark  figure 
of  Judas  with  bis  money-bag. 

All  around  Valencia  lies  the  Huerta,  the 
most  fertile  district  in  Europe,  and  in  the 
highest  state  of  cultivation.  Here  lucerne 
is  mown  fifteen  times  in  one  year,  and  the 
rest  of  the  crops  are  in  proportion.  Peas 
(January  20)  were  already  in  pod,  and  other 
vegetable  in  perfection.  But  the  1 
from  the  staxnant  waters — the  whole 


of  the  river  being  diverted  for  ptuposes  o( 
artificial    irrigation — is    unwholesome,  and, 
combined   with   the   flrequent   sirocco,  f^esh 
from  Alrican   deserts,   renders  the  climate  || 
very  depressing.     Wc  delighted  to  escape  1 
for  one   day  by  the   railway   to  the  more 
exhilarating  air  of  Saguntum, — the  old,  well- ' 
known  R{Hnan  name  being  that  marked  on  ] 
our  railway  tickets,  though  the  place  is  gene- 
rally known  in  modem  times  as  Murviedro.  1 
It  is  a  wild  and  interesting  place,  a  huge  rock 
(xowned  with   the   remains    of    a  Moorish  ' 
castle,  and  clothed  with  prickly  pear,  and, 
on  one  of   its  sides,  grand  remains  of  a  \ 
Roman  theatre.   While  we  were  drawing,  the 
simple,  hospitable  people  crowded  round  us, ' 
full  of  eager  questions  as  to  England  and 
other  places  of  which  they  knew  notiiing, 
and  peeled  for  us  the  delicious,  juicy  cactus 
fruit.    "  Saguntunjj"  they  said,  "  was,  next  to 
Rome,    the    most   important   place  in  the 
world,  and  their  Parroquia  ranked  only  next 
to  St.  Peter's,  on  which  account  it  had  been 
decided  that  if  the  Holy  Father  should  leave 
Rome,  S^unmm  was  to  be  his   residence. 
The  Moors,  who  lived  before  the  Romans, 
were   the   founders   of  Saguntum,   and  the  | 
ruined  theatre  was  their  Plaza  de  Toros." 

We  broke  the  long  land  journey  to  Ali- 
cante by  sleeping  at  Jativa,  which  is  just 
beyond  the  bounds  of  a  lovely  garden  about 
ten  miles'  ride,  which  separates  the  Hueita 
fi'om  the  stony  deserts  of  inland  Spaki.  Here 
the  boughs  of  the  orange-trees  swept  the 
carriage  windows  as  we  passed,  arid  the 
vibratitnis  of  the  train  sho<^  off  showers  o( 
the  over-ripe  golden  fruiL  &oves  c^  palms,  j 
often  gathered  aroond  sidtary,  desolate 
eartHJas,  bent  and  nesded  in  the  breeze. 
Jativa  itself  is  full  of  fountains — a  perfect  city 
of  dear  rushing  water — and  its  light  little 
Alameda  is  fi-agrant  with  fruit  and  flowers. 
Behind  the  town,  the  mountain-side  is  fuU 
of  hermitages  and  chapels,  lined  amid  groves 
of  old  garrobo-trees  and  thickets  oi  prickly 
pear.  Altogether,  it  is  a  place  one  woulu 
like  to  linger  in;  but  the  extreme  wretchedness 
of  the  inn  drove  us  across  the  dismal  plains, 
seven  hours,  to  Alicante,  where  there  is  an 
excellent  hotel,  one  of  the  best  in  Spain. 

Tiiis  is,  however,  the  best  thing  about  the 
place — ttus  and  the  climate — for  Alicante  is 
one  of  the  driest  places  in  the  world.  Kol 
a  particle  of  vegetation  is  to  be  seen,  except 
the  palm-trees  on  its  Alameda.  Everything 
has  an  Eastern  look.  The  flat-roofed  house?. 
tiie  roads,  the  tanny,  desolate  plains  which 
stretch  around  for  miles  and  miles,  are  alike 
dust-coloured.      The    hune     t^tjlercrowneil 
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'  nuss  which  overhangs  the  town  and  port 
,  is  scarcely  a  rock,  it  is  rather  an  immense 
dust-heap.  Yet,  even  here,  sunshme  and 
sbailotr  can  work  their  ever-changing  miracles, 
and  can  send  great  purple  shadows  across 
the  Dttountains,  which  change  their  drab  steeps, 
as  by  an  enchanter's  wand,  into  sapphires  and 
amethysts.  A  small  English  colony  exists  at 
Alicante,  with  a  consul,  a  chaplain,  and  a 
pleasant,  hospitable  little  socie^.  They  told 
us  that  if  we  stayed  long,  we  should  learn  to 
delight  in  the  place,  and  even  to  think  it  beauti- 
ful; but  to  us  it  appeared  so  miserably  abject 
and  squalid,  we  could  not  beheve  it  possible. 
The  drive  from  Alicante  to  Elche  was  our 
first  experience  of  a  Spanish  diligence.  We 
thought  its  discomforts  greatly  exaggerated, 
as  the  speed  is  far  greater  in  proportion  than 
that  of  the  railway,  without  the  trial  to  one's 
patience  of  perpetual  unnecessary  pottering 
at  the  small  stations,  which  occur  every 
fi\'e  minutes.  On  the  outside,  the  fresh  air 
blowing  over  the  vast  plains  was  dehghtful, 
and  the  old  Arragonese  coachman  m  his 
quaintly  decorated  velveteen  suit,  with  a  large 
sombrero,  vied  in  civilities  with  the  Valencian 
inayorai.  "To  the  right;  to  the  left;  go 
on,  you  creatures ;  Ave  Maria  Purisima, 
more  to  the  left,  you  first  one ;  go  along  with 
God,  you  outsider;"  thus  they  talk  to  their 
horses,  in  a  loud,  stormy  voice.  There  is  very 
littleguidance  used,  literally  no  driving  at  all; 
the  horses  hear  and  obey,  or  if  the  leader 
takes  advantage  of  his  distance,  far  beyond 
I'  Ihereachof  whip,  to  become  wilful,  stones  are 
li  thrown  at  his  tail,  from  a  little  hillock  pre- 
pared all  ready  on  the  coach-box, — the  object 
of  which,  on  setting  out,  had  greatly  puzzled  us. 
After  two  hours'  drive,  a  serrated  line  of 
palms  rose  upon  the  horizon,  and  soon  we 
entered  their  forests.  Far  in  the  air,  some- 
times sixty  feet  high,  rose  the  beautiful  fans, 
with  their  enormous  pendent  bunches  of 
dales,  the  golden  fruit  hanging  from  stems  of 
so  gorgeous  an  orange,  that  no  mere  descrip- 
tion of  colour  can  give  the  faintest  idea  of 
their  effect  when  they  are  lighted  up  by  the 
sun,  and  backed  by  a  deep  blue  sky,  as  we 
first  saw  them.  Their  variety  also  is  most 
beautiful :  some  of  the  older  frees  growing 
perfectly  sfraight,  others  bending  in  the  most 
picturesque  attitudes,  some  butfressed  up  with 
little  stone  walls,  and  beside  them  younger 
palms  rising  in  full  youthful  vigour,  tens  upon 
ttns  of  thousands,  for  miles  around. 

Only  the  female  frees  bear  fmit,  and  this 
only  when  they  are  impregnated  witli  dust 
from  the  males,  which  is  consequently  done 
artificially.     The  male  palms  are  often  tied 


up  and  blanched  to  be  cut  for  the  Palm- 
Sunday  festivals,  and  they  are  also  sold  to 
be  stuck  up  in  balconies  as  a  protection 
against  lightning,  being  considered  quite  as 
efficadous,  and  being  certamly  much  cheaper, 
than  an  iron  conductor.  ^£2,000  worth  are 
sold  annually  in  Elche  for  this  purpose,  and 
;£'i4,ooo  worth  of  dates.  The  latter  were 
being  gathered  during  our  visit  (January)  by 
the  eleven  little  hortdanos  who  climb  the 
branchless  trunks  like  cats,  a  rope  being 
passed  round  it  and  their  waists,  upon  which 
they  rest  their  whole  weight  in  a  horizontal 
position,  lowering  their  baskets  when  filled, 
and  raising  them  again  by  a  pulley.  The 
defective  palm-leaves  are  sent  to  the  manu- 
factories and  used  as  cigarettes.  By  the  road- 
side, before  every  cottage-door,  are  quantities 
of  dates  in  baskets,  no  one  watching  them  ; 
any  passer-by  can  eat  as  many  as  he  likes, 
fill  his  pockets,  and  leave  his  halfpenny  in 
ftayraenL  It  is  generally  left,  for  where  Spa- 
niards are  trusted  they  scarcely  ever  abuse 
a  trust.  When  we  walked  in  the  groves  the 
hospitable  peasants  were  only  too  anxious 
to  load  us  with  branches  of  the  best  fruit, 
and  would  accept  no  payment  at  all. 

We  spent  three  days  in  Elche,  wjiich, 
though  the  Koman  IHica,  is  completely 
Moorish  in  character.  There  is  a  humble 
but  decent  posada.  Ever-increasing  was  our 
delight  in  the  enchanting  walks;  sometimes 
through  the  thick  groves  of  magnificent  date- 
palms,  where  all  is  richness  and  splendour  of 
colour;  sometimes  in  the  deep  brown  ravine 
of  the  dried-upVinalapo,  which  reminded  us  of 
the  Valley  of  Je ho shaphat,— Elche,  entirely 
Moorish,  rising  above  like  Jerusalem,  with  its 
flat-roofed  houses,  old  walls,  and  crowning 
mosque  j  sometimes  by  the  banks  of  httle 
sfreams  bordered  with  prickly  pear  and 
pomegranates  ;  and  sometimes  out  upon  the 
desolate  gravelly  plain  beyond  all  these, 
which  assumes  a  wonderful  colour  to- 
wards sunset,  an'd  where  the  extreme  clear- 
of  the  air  makes  the  most  distant 
objects,  even  to  the  violet  mountams  on  the 
horiron,  appear  supematurally  distinct. 

It  is  across  a  mere  frack  in  this  plain  that 
you  set  forth  in  the  Murcia  diligence,  a  track 
so  ill-defined,  so  broken  by  large  stones  and 
even  ricks,  that  an  overturn  seems  inevit- 
able every  minute.  Sometimes  you  reach 
the  brink  of  an  abandoned  stone-quany ; 
further  progress  seems  impossible,  but  the 
mayoral  shouts  and  cracks  his  whip,  down  go 
the  leaders  by  the  merest  semblance  of  a 
road,  the  lumbering  diligence  tumbles  after, 
and  at   the  bottom  the  horses  just   shake 
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I  themselves  and  scramble  on  again  not  a  bit 
I  the  worse.  But  the  road  improves  4s  it 
reaches  Orihuela,  an  old  cathedral  city, 
where  all  the  handsome  girls  were  walking 
about  with  fresh  roses  stuck  jauntily  behind 
their  ears,  and  where  the  country  is  so  exces- 
sively fertile  that  an  old  proverb  says,  whether 
it  rains  or  not,  com  will  grow  in  Orihuela — 
"  Lliieva  or  no  llueva,  trigo  in  Orihuela." 
Merrily,  with  jangling  bells,  we  drove  on 
through  the  starlight  to  Murcia,  a  pleasant 
place  with  an  interesting  Gothic  cathedral, 
and  one  of  tlje  most  especially  Moorish 
places  in  Spain^said,  from  the  stagnation  of 
its  long  existence,  to  be  the  only  place  Adam 
woidd  recognise  if  he  returned  to  earth. 

In  Murcia  we  take  leave  of  the  eastern 
coast  (for  Carthagena  is  not  worth  visiting), 
with  much  gratitude  for  the  enjoyment 
it  has  afforded  us.  No  one  who  has  not 
seen  it  can  imagine  the  changes  of  scene  it 
offers,  the  pictures  it  enables  one  to  store 
up  in  one's  mental  gallery.  T^e  climate  is 
delicious,  not  the  burning  sun  by  day  with 
the  cold  frosty  nights  of  a  Roman  winter, 
whicli  send  you  to  shiver  in  the  evenings 
over  a  hopeless  wood  fire,  bur  the  clear 
equable  bracing  warmth  of  a  fine  early 
English  September.  Since  the  New  Year 
to  the  present  date  (Feb.  2),  we  have  had 
no  r^n.  But  what  has  most  surprised  us  has 
I  been  the  exceeding  facility  of  travelling 
and  the  charm  of  the  treatment  we  have 
met  with.  We  have  quite  laid  aside  now 
all  thought  of  the  mistrust  which  is  a  neces- 
sary habit  in  Italy.  The  fixed  prices  of 
the  different  hotels,  which  include  board  as 
well  as  lodging,  prevent  all  trouble  and  pre- 
clude all  notion  of  bai^aining ;  and,  whether 
in  a  first-rate  fonda  or  a  humble  posada,  you 
are  received  and  treated,  not  as  mere  cus- 
tomers, but    like   honoured   and  welcome 


guests  at  a  country-house ;  and,  being  so 
treated,  you  learn  to  behave  as  such.  The 
master  of  the  house  is  your  friend,  who  con- 
siders himself  as  your  equal,  and  invariably 
expects  to  be  shaken  hands  with  on  taking 
leave ;  the  waiters  and  chamber-men  (there 
are  no  female  servants  in  Spanish  hotels)  are 
also  your  friends,  but  at  a  more  respeaful 
distance.  Cheating  and  extortion  seem  in- 
compatible with  the  Spanish  character.  Even 
the  poorest  peasant  who  has  shown  us  our 
way,  and  who  has  walked  a  considerable  dis- 
tance to  do  so,  has  invariably  refiised  to  re- 
ceive anything  for  his  services ;  yet  all  are 
most  willing  and  anxious  to  help  strangers. 
The  same  liberal  spirit  seems  to  breathe 
through  everything,  and  was  equally  shown 
at  our  little  posada  at  Elche — equivalent  to  a 
small  English  public-house — where  a  number 
of  m^med,  blind,  and  lialt  collected  daily  to 
receive  the  broken  viands  from  the  table- 
d'hdte,  wJiich  the  mistress  distributed  to 
them,  and  in  the  delicate  blacksmith's  wife 
opposite,  who  keeps  two  lamps  burning  nightly  .  ■ 
at  her  own  expense,  before  the  little  shrine  of  '  I 
"  Our  Lady  of  the  Unprotected  "  in  her  bal-  '  | 
cony.  The  temporal  works  of  mercy — to 
give  bread  to  the  hungry  and  drink  to  the  '■ 
thirsty,  to  take  care  of  the  sick,  to  visit  the 
captives,  and  to  bury  the  dead,  these  are  the 
common  duties  which  none  shrink  from.  j 

As  I  write,  a  handsome  dark-eyed  brown    I ' 
boy  in  rags,  who  looks  as  if  he  had  stepped     j 
out  of  one  of  Murillo's  pictures,  is  leaning     | 
against  the  opposite  wall  in  the  moonlight 
watching  a  shrine  of  the  Virgin.     It  is  a  pic- 
ture typical  of  Spain,  ruined  and  superstitious, 
but  still  most  beautiful— and  so  is  the  cry  of 
the  watchman  which  is  ringing  through  the 
silent  air,  "  Ave  Maria  Santisima,  il   is   a 
quarter  to  tivelve  o'clock." 

AUGUSTUS  J.   C.   HARE. 


THE  MOUNTAIN  WELL. 

HERE,  on  the  sultry  mountain's  face. 
Although  the  heat  broods  bright  around. 
The  runlet,  in  a  mossy  place. 

Drips,  drop  by  drop,  without  a  sound, 
Into  a  basin  coot  yet  bright. 
Crag-shaded  from  the  golden  light. 

All  is  as  still  as  sleep ;  00  high 

The  Clouds  float  soft  and  white  as  wool; 
Fem-fringed  crags  and  boulders  lie 

Sun-parch'd  around  the  dewy  pool ; 
Beneath,  the  mountain  pathway  twines, 
Above,  peaks  rise  and  sunlight  shines. 
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How  still  it  is !  nought  moves  or  stirs. 

Afar  below,  the  lake  of  blue. 
With  purple  islands  dark  with  firs. 

Gleams  smooth  as  glass  and  dim  as  dew : 
And  mountain,  isle,  and  woodland  rest 
Within  die  mirror  of  its  breast. 

Ail  motionless  on  yonder  stone 

The  white  grouse  crouches  in  the  light; 
On  high  among  the  crags,  alone. 

The  eagle  sheathes  his  piercing  sight, 
Clasping  the  peak  amid  the  heat. 
His  shadow  black'ning  at  his  feet. 

No  living  thing  that  flies  or  creeps 
Comes  near  the  well  this  noontide  hour ; 

The  sunli^t  scorches  crags  and  steeps. 
The  heather  shrinks  its  purple  flower; 

The  wild  brook  glisters  in  its  bed, 

Silent  and  faded  to  a  thread. 

But  when  the  sun  is  in  the  west, 
And  sheds  soft  crimson  o'er  the  place, 

The  gray-hen  creeping  from  her  nest, 
Leaving  her  dull  brown  eggs,  a  space, 

Comes  hither,  pausing  on  the  brink 

With  quick  sharp  eyes,  and  stoops  to  drink. 

Or  from  the  stones  the  foumart  slim 
Dolh  hither  steal  at  eve,  to  cool 

His  bloody  mouth ;  or  on  the  brim 
The  blue  hare  shadow'd  in  the  pool 

Sits  up  erect,  or  thro'  the  rocks 

Springs,  at  the  coming  of  the  fox. 

How  many  a  strange  and  gende  thing 
Hath  seen  its  face  reflected  here ! 

How  oft  at  gloaming  hath  the  spring 
Mirror'd  the  moist  eyes  of  the  deer, 

White  glen  and  corry,  peak  and  height, 

Were  redd'ning  in  the  rosy  light ! 

Here  stain'd  with  blood  and  foaming  lept. 
The  stag  of  ten  hath  paused  for  breath. 

His  blood  in  the  sad  pool  hath  drept 
Dark  drop  by  drop,  before  his  death. 

While  he  has  watched,  with  looks  of  woe. 

The  hunter  toiling  from  below. 

How  sweet  it  lies !  how  dark  and  cool ! 

Still  shaded  by  the  crag  on  high, 
A  tiny  place,  a  shallow  pool. 

Yet  ivith  it.,  own  dark  depth  of  sky— 
^           Renewed  for  ever  with  no  will 
By  the  soft  trickling  of  the  hill. 
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All  thro'  due  dim  and  dewy  night 

It  gathers  coolness  dr<q>  by  drop, 
While  in  the  moon  the  <xa^  gleam  nhite, 

And  <ro  the  siknt  mountain  tt^ 
The  evening  star  of  liquid  dew 
Gleams  like  a  diamond  in  the  blue. 

A  never-empty  hand,  a  dim 

Dark  eye  for  dews  of  love  to  fill, 
A  constant  cup  full  to  Uie  bam. 

Art  thou,  O  fount  upon  the  hill. 
I  stoop  ajid  kits  thy  lips ;  >itd  so, 
Refresh'd,  I  bless  dice  as  I  go. 

ROBSKT  BirCHAKA^. 


FREDERICK  DENISON  MAURICE. 
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[From  a  hudod  preuhed  In  W«*tm[niter  AMe^  <" 

'X'HERE  is  a  name  which  was  given  i 


the 


J.  old  Pagan  religion  of  ancieut  Rome 
its  chief  minister3,~the  name  of /Vnf^/  and 
from  tbem  the  name  bas  descended  to  the 
chief  ministers  of  the  Chrisdac  religion  in 
modem  Rome.  The  name,  as  it  waa  fast 
applied,  meant  (Ae  maters  of  bribes.  Why 
it  was  so  used,  in  the  first  instance,  -we  now 
hardly  know.  They  were,  periiaps,  epecialiy 
employed  in  constructing  those  mighty  in- 
struments of  earthly  peace  and  civilisation, — 
the  great  roads  and  bridges  by  which  those 
old  Romans  tamed  and  subdued  the  world. 
But  in  a  moral  and  spiritual  sense  we  ought 
all  to  be  makers  of  bridges  still, — PontifF  or 
no  Pontiff,  minister  or  no  minister,  every 
Christian  who  walks  in  his  Master's  steps,  but 
especially  those  who  are  Pontiffe,  those  who 
do  hold  a  high  place  in  the  Clnistian  hier- 
archy, and  most  of  all  those  who  by  their 
noble  spiritual  gifts  have  the  power  to  recoo- 
dle  and  brii^  together  their  fellow-men. 

Churches  need  not  be  united  in  oider  to 
be  at  peace.  Men  need  not  be  alike  in  order 
to  be  at  peace.  Not  as  the  world  giveth,  not  as 
outward  appearance  giveth,  is  the  peace  which 
Christ  gives  to  us.  It  was  the  saying  of  a 
great  monarch  of  France,  looking  out  on  the 
neighbouring  country  of  Spain,  "There  are 
no  more  Pyrenees."  The  power  of  the  human 
will,  the  vaulting  ambition  of  one  man,  was 
— SO  he  thought — sufficient  to  remove  even 
this  greatest  of  natural  boundaries.  But  so, 
even  literally,  it  may  be  s£ud  that  Faith  and 
Charity  have  power  to  remove  mountains. 
Mountains  of  difficulty,  mountains  of  misun- 
derstanding, may  vanish  before  the  power  of 
knowledge,  before  the  depth  of  philosophical 
analysis,  before  the  courage  which  despises 


IT  trtaiaiK,  Apnl  rth,  on  Ih*  tBt,  "  PMce  be  mto  too."] 

difficulties,  before  the  insight  which  sees  mto 
a  heart  of  stone.  In  those  same  Pyienean 
mountains  there  is  a  huge  deft  called  ihe 
Breach  of  Rolaod,  because  it  was  believed  to 
be  hewn  oat  by  the  magic  sword  of  that 
renmmed  p^adin  on  his  passage  to  the  field 
'  laf  RcmcevfaEes.  Such  a  Breadi  of  Roland, 
I  svcii  a  deft  llnuugli  the  hardest  granite 
barricTB  that  have  ever  parted  the  families  of 
I  mankind  asunder,  has  been  ere  now  cut 
through  by  the  magic  sword  of  the  paladins  of 
true  p^flosophy,  trf  true  theology,  of  the  trae 
Christian  discenunent  of  the  spirits  of  men. 

Sudi  an  example  of  the  gift  of  peace  in  alt 
its  senses  has  been  ^ewn  forth  in  a  revered 
and  saintly  teacher,  who  on  the  early  dawn 
of  Easter  Monday  was  removed  from  this 
world  of  strife  to  the  peace  which  shall  never 
be  farokea.  Many  in  this  church  may  have 
seen—^nany  otiiers,  high  and  low,  may  have 
heard  of— the  lifelong  labours  in  behalf  of' 
Christian  trUh  and  Christian  love,  which  have  ' 
endeared  to  ^ousands  of  his  countrymen  the' 
name  of  Frederick  Maurice.  In  one  sense  i 
it  was  a  life,  not  of  peace,  but  of  constant  i 
warfare — of  war  against  all  that  was  mean! 
and  base  and  false — whenever  and  wherever  I 
he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  any  one  wronged 
or  oppressed,  always  in  the  foremost  rank ; 
the  diampion  of  the  fcillen  cause,  of  the  for- 
gotten truth,  of  the  things  which  being  etemnl 
are  not  seen,  because  they  are  hid  behind 
the  things  which  being  seen  are  temporal.  It 
was  a  life,  too,  not  of  peaceful  ease,  but  uf 
incessant,  unwearied  toil,  a  bush  ever  burn- 
ing ;  and,  as  it  burned,  consumed  with  it-*^ 
own  inextinguishable  zeal  for  God's  hous^ 
and  God's  honour,  devouring  as  a  burning 
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;  I  flame  tiie  mtad  and  the  body  that  enclosed 
i  it;  beaiing  every  one's  burden  and  relieving 
II  everyone's  grief;  snfTeringwith  the  suffering! 
of  the  poor  and  afflicted ;  struggling  with  the 
I  j  straggles  of  the  inquiring  soul.  Who  was 
j  wear  and  he  was    not    weak?    Who  was 

I  odeaded  and  he  burned  not?  It  was  a  life, 
too,  not  witfadnwn  from  earthly  concerns, 

,  not  wapt  up  in  abstruse  oonteinplation.    He 

I I  liTcd  in  the  veiy  thick  of  the  stining  inSuences 
'  <^out  time.  He,  if  any  one,  was  an  English 
1 1  citizen,  even  more  than  he  was  an  English 

chutchman.  He,  whilst  clinging  passionately, 
'  I  devotedly,  to  the  ages  of  the  past,  yet  was,  if 
j  any  one,  full  of  all  the  thoughts  and  events 

of  our  own  momentous  century.  Not  a  wave 
'  of  speculation  in  Europe,  not  a  public  event 
!  of  joy  or  sorrow  in  England,  but  called  £aitli 
I  a  sympathetic  or  indignant  cry  from  that 
I  travailing  soul.    None  of  our  dme  have  in 

tiiis  respect  so  visibly  been  ax  tbft  ancient 
'  prophets,  refiecting  all  the  morementz  of  the 

age,  yet  themselves  not  led  c^tdre  hf  ihem. 

For  this  was  the  contrast  wlndi  laakei  1h« 

,  life  so  deeply  instructive.    Is  the  nwbt  of 

I  all  this,  be  was  in  all  those  senses  inwliich  we 

I  have  spoken  of  peace,  the  most  pcace&l,  the 
'  most  pacific,  the  most  peace-malcing  of  men. 

I I  Peace  in  himself;  for,  amidst  the  strife  of 
tongues  and  the  war  of  puties,  he  recaakied 
self-poised,  independent,  in  a  world  above 
this  world,  in  a  land  that  was  very  fiv  away, 
with  utterances  sometimes  obac 


.  flashing  with  lightning  ^dcndotn,  yrt  always 
speaking  from  his  own  lieait  aod  aa^tdcDoe 
that  which  there  he  had  tnily  found. 

Peace  for  others ;  for  he  was  erer  striving 
to  make  himself  heard  and  fdt  across  the 
boundaries  which  part  us  asunder,  a  fbantain 
of  fire  which  irradiated  even  where  it  did  not 
penetrate,  a  trumpet  that  awaked  even  wiiere 

.  itdidnot  convince,  a  music  that  soothed  even 
where  it  was  not  understood.  In  any  sacred 
word,  whether  of  the  Bible  or  of  the  Church, 
in  all  the  great  words  of  human  speech,  he 
laboured,  perhaps  too  eagerly,  to  discern — 
not  its  commonplace,  eaxthly,  party  mean- 
ing, but  its  heavenly  ideal,  catholic  signifi- 
cance. He  has  been,  in  the  high  sense  tn 
which  I  used  the  wtwd,  a  true  Pontiff  of  the 
English  Church,  a  true  paladin  in  tlie  English 
Slate.  He  has  built  bridges  that  will  not 
Qiily  be  bicdLen  across  the  widest  chasms 
that  separate  class  from  class,  and  mind  from 
niind.  He  has,  with  a  more  piercing  sword 
than  Rol:md's  Duiandel,  made  a  breach  in 
,  the  mountain-wall  of  prejudice  and  ignorance 
that  will  never  be  entirely  closed. 
I     Peace  ia  God. — In  that  voice  trembling 


with  emotion  each  time  be  said  the  Loni'i 
Player  or  the  Apostles'  Creed,  as  though  he 
was  reading  them  always  for  the  frrst  time, 
as  though  they  came  to  him  fresh  with  their 
origiaal  frcEhtkess,  yet  laden  with  all  the  mean- 
ing of  ages;  in  those  eyes  bright  with  fiiith 
in  the  eternal  goodness  and  jusrice  of  God  ; 
in  that  mighty  mouth,  fixed  in  defiance  against 
all  falsehood,  in  which  the  heart  seemed  to 
speak,  as  With  lips  of  its  own,  the  very 
message  which  he  was  sent  into  the  world  to 
deliver, — the  veriest  stranger  could  see  the 
"  Peace  not  as  the  world  giveth,"  but  as  He 
giveth  who  is  the  giver  of  all  that  is  good  in 
every  prayer,  in  every  creed,  in  every  truth 
human  or  divine.  By  that  prophetic  counte- 
nance, by  that  inspiring  voice,  by  that  en- 
nobling presence,  the  youthful  listener  felt 
tiiat  a  soind  higher  than  his  own  was  feeling 
for  him ;  the  old  man  perceived  that  from  the 
generations  that  were  to  come  there  was  as 
much  to  be  learnt  as  from  Hie  generations 
that  were  passed  and  gone ;  the  student  saw 
the  vailf  of  theology  and  of  philosophy, 
of  time  and  of  eternity;  the  poor  man  felt 
that  there  was  one  who  was  filled  even  to 
ovoflowii^  with  the  sense  of  the  brotherhood, 
the  community  of  all  men.  The  secret  of 
ali  this  (if  we  may  venture  to  divine)  was  that 
of  a  trust  absolute,  unbroken,  yet  with  a  per- 
fect BBdeistanding  of  what  he  believed,  in  the 
gneatoess  and  goodness  of  God  and  of  God's 
dealingswiththe  whole  race  of  mankind.  The 
Kligioas  «i  the  world  were  ail  to  him  mani- 
festatiotis,  more  or  less  imperfect,  of  the 
religion  of  Jesos  Christ  The  various  de- 
vdopments  of  the  Christian  Church  were  all 
to  him  vaitous  provinces  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Oiritt.  The  threefold  name  of  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  not  to  him 
a  dark  insohible  mystery,  but  a  glorious 
revelation  of  the  depths  of  the  moral  being  of 
God.  Believing  in  the  truth  of  this  revelation 
as  positively  as  the  strictest  Pharisee  or  fanatic 
of  any  Jewish  or  Christian  sect,  he  could 
afford  to  be  as  reverent  as  he  was  fi'ce,  as* 
fearlessly  bold  as  he  was  perfectly  humble  ; 
he  was  not,  he  could  not  be,  afraid  of  any 
evil  ridiags,  of  any  inquiry,  of  any  research, 
for  his  heart  Stood  fast,  and  believed  in  the 
eternal  God. 

Such  was  the  vision  <^  Peace  which  he 
presented  to  the  world  whilst  he  lived ;  and 
his  reward  even  on  earth  has  been  that  whe:i 
his  end  came,  the  strife  that  had  been  jiru- 
voked  by  the  long  warfare  of  life,  the  earthly 
pauions  which  had  cast  out  his  name  whilst 
he  was  amoogst  us,  were  hushed  into  re- 
spectful silence  when  he  was  taken  from  us. 
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And  amongst  those  who  gathered  round  his 
grave  or  who  honoured  his  memory  were 
many  who  met  but  there,  and  who  there  met 
in  the  Peace  of  God,  For  he,  in  whom  the 
ancient  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Gospel 
could  enkindle  such  a  bright  and  shining 
light,  had  given  the  best  proof  that  the  truth 
of  that  Gospel  can  make  us  free,  that  where 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  is,  there  is  liberty. 
And  from  himself  there  came  in  those  last 


hours  the  most  touching,  the  most  impressive, 
because  the  most  characteristic,  of  all  the 
utterances  that  could  have  fallen  from  his 
lips.  On  that  early  Easter  morning,  wheni 
the  end  drew  near,  out  of  the  extremity  ofl 
bodily  weakness,  out  of  the  darkness  of  death, 
he  gathered  himself  up  and  pronounced 
calmly,  distinctly,  and  with  the  slight  variation 
which  was  necessary  to  include  himself  as 
well  as  others  within  its  range,  the  solemn 


benediction  with  which  the  Church  of  England 
at  the  close  of  its  most  solemn  service  gives 
its  peace  not  as  the  world  giveth, — the  bene- 
diction which  had  been  endeared  to  him 
through  the  long  years  of  his  faithful  minis- 
trations, every  word  of  which  was  to  him 
instinct  with  a  peculiar  life  of  its  own, 
a  peculiar  reflcK  of  his  own  profoundest 
feelings.  With  that  benediction  let  me 
venture  to  conclude,  in  the  humble  hope 


that  something  of  his  spirit  may  breathe  upon 
us  through  this  his  last  legacy — his  last 
message  to  English  Christendom.  "  The 
Peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing, keep  our  hearts  and  minds  in  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  God  and  of  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord ;  and  the  blessing  of 
God  Almighty,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  be  amongst  us  and  remain  with 
us  always."  ,  , 
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. BURTON 
was  a.  man 
1  who  was  ac- 
j  customed  ill 
'  his  owe  house 
to  have,  in  a 
great  degree, 
his  own  way; 
but   this 

because 
■  his  wife  was 
\  disinclined  to 
hold,  or  inca- 
pable of  fonn- 
ingan  opinioo 
of  bei    own. 
On  the   con- 
traiy,   it  was 
because 
was    rather 
afraid  of  her 
I  tban  otberwiee,  and  thought  twice  before  he 

I  promulgated  any  sentiments  of  started' any 
f)Itn  whidi  iras  likely  to  be  in  opposition  to 
hers.  But  he  had  neither  consultel  her,  nor, 
indeed,  thought  much  of  what  she  would  say 
in  the  sudden  proposal  he  had  made  to  the 
Haldanes.  He  was  not  a  hasty  man;  but 
Dr.  Maurice's  indignation'  had  made  an  !im- 
7  >  upon  him,  and  he  had  felt  all  at 

'  once  tluU  m  going  to  the  Haldanes  and  to 
Helen,  he  must  not,  if  he  would  preserve 
his  own  character,  go  with  merely. empty 
sympathy,  but  must  show  practically  his  pity 
for  then.  It  was  perhaps  the  only  time  in 
bis  life  that  he  had  acted  upon  a  hasty  idea 
without  taking  time  to  consider;  and  a  chill 
doubt,  as  to  what  Clara  woiild  say,  was  in 
his  mind  as  he  turned  his  face  homewards. 
Duia  was  about  twenty  miles  from  town,  in 
the  heart  ot  one  of  the  leafiest  of  English  coun- 
ties ;  the  station  was  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
'  e  great  house,  half  of  which  distance,  bow- 
er, was  avenue  ;  and  Mr.  Burton's  phaeton, 
with  the  two  greys — horses  which  matched 
>o  a  hail,  and  were  not  equalled  in  the  stables 
of  any  potentate  in  the  county — was  waiting 
for  bim  when  the  train  anived.  He  liked  to 
drive  home  id  this  glorious  way,  rousing  the 
village  folks  and  acting  as  a  timepiece  for 
thcni,  just  as  he  liked  the  great  dinner-belt, 
which  the  old  Harcourts  sounded  only  on 
great  oocasions,  to  be  rung  every  day,  letting 
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the  whole  neighbourhood  know  that  their 
local  lord,  their  superior,  the  master  of  the 
great  house,  was  going  to  dinner.  He  liked 
the  thought  that  his  return  was  an  event  in 
the  place  almost  justifying  the  erection  of  a 
standard,  as  it  was  erected  in  a  royal  castle 
not  very  far  off,  when  the  sovere^  went  and 
came.  Our  rich  man  had  not  ^one  so  far  as 
yet,  but  he  would  have  liked  it,  and  felt  it 
natural  The  village  of  Dura  was  like  a  col- 
lection of  beads  threaded  on  the  long  white 
thread  of  road  which  ran  from  the  station  to 
the  house — and  occupied  the  greater  part  of 
the  space,  with  single  houses  straggling  at 
either  end,  and  a  cluster  in  the  middle.  The 
straggling  houses  at  the  end  next  the  station 
were  white  villas,  built  for  people  whose  busi- 
ness was  in  town,  and  who  came  home  to 
dinner  by  the  same  train  which  brought  Mr. 
Burton,  though  their  arrival  was  less  im- 
posing; but  where  the  clump  of  dwelling- 
places  thickened,  the  houses  toned  down 
into  old-fashioned  deeply-lichened  b^ick,  with 
here  and  there  a  thatched  roof  to  deepen,  or 
a  trfiitewashed  gable  to  relieve,  the  compo- 
sition. At  the  end  nearest  the  great  house 
the  village  made  a  respectful  pause,  and 
turned  off  along  a  slanting  path,  which  showed 
the  tower  of  the  churph  behind  over  the 
trees.  The  rectory,  however,  a  pretty  house 
buried  in  shrubberies,  fronted  the  high  road 
with  modest  confidence  ;  and  opposite  it  was 
another  dwelling-place,  in  front  of  which  Mr. 
Burton  drew  up  his  horses  for  a  moment, 
inspecting  it  with  a  careful  and  anxious 
eye.  His  heart  beat  a  little  quicker  as  he 
looked.  His  own  gate  was  in  sight,  and 
these  were  the  very  grounds,  of  Dura  House, 
into  which  the  large  walled  garden  of  this  one 
intruded  like  a  square  wedge.  In  front  there 
were  no  shrubberies,  no  garden,  nothing  to 
divide  it  from  the  road.  A  double  row  of 
pollard  limes — one  on  the  edge  of  the  foot- 
path, one  close  to  the  house — indicated  and 
shaded,  but  did  not  separate  it  from  the  com- 
mon way.  The  second  row  of  limes  was 
level .  with  the  fence  of  the  Dura  grounds, 
and  one  row  of  white  flagstones  lay  between 
them  and  the  two  white  steps,  the  green  door, 
and  shining  brass  knocker  of  the  Gatehouse. 
It  was  a  house  which  had  been  built  in  the 
reign  of  the  first  George,  of  red  brick,  with  a 
great  manywmdows,three-storied,and  crowned 
by  a  pediment,  with  that  curious  mixture  of 
the  useful  and  (supposed)  ornamental,  which 
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by  this  time  has  come  to  look  almost  pictur- 
esque by  reason  of  age.  It  had  been  built  for 
the  mother  of  one  of  the  old  Harcpurts,  a 
good  woman  who  had  been  bom  the  Rector's 
daughter  of  tho  place,  and-  loved  it  and  its 
vicinity,  and  the  si^t  of  its  comings  and 
goings.  This  wai  tko  oiigin  erf  the  Gate- 
house ;  but  since  tbcdiys  of  Mm.  Diutstablc 
Harcourt  it  had  rarely  beai  inhabited  by 
any  of  the  &mily,  and  had  been  a  trouble 
more  thsa  an  advantage  to  them.  It  was 
too-near  the  hajl  to  be  inhabited  by.stmngers, 
and  people  do  not  always  like  to  establish 
their  »vn  pooF  relations  and  dependents  at 
their  very  gates.  As  the  Hatceutts  dwindled 
and  money  became  in)pc»4ant  to  them,  they 
let  it  at  a  snu^l  rale  R>  a.  maiden  hoosehold, 
two  or  three  old-  ladies  oif  Untited-means,  and 
blood  as  blue  aatheir  own.  And  when  Dura 
ceased,  except  on'  county  maps,  to.  he  Har- 
court-Dura,  and  passod  into  tbie  hands  of  the 
rish  morahant,  he,  too,  found'  the  Gatehouse 
a  nuisance.  There-  liad  b<en  taUc  of  pnlling  it 
down,  but  that  would  have  bean  naste;  and 
thve  had  been  attempts  made  to  let  it  to  "a 
suitable  tenant,"  but  no  suitable  tenailt  bad 
been  found.  Genteel  tM  la^iei  of  blue  blood 
had  notfljond'thevicinitTofthe  Burtogsacom- 
fort  to  them  as.they<did  thatof  the  Harcouits. 
And  there  it  stood  empty,  echoing;  void,  a 
plRoe  where  the  homtless  mig^t  be  djeltercd. 
Did  Mt.  Burton's  heait  glow  with  beiwvalent 
wamnth  tea  he  pausod^  drowti^  up  his  grays, 
and  loohed'at  it,, with  all' in  windows  twink- 
ling in  tbasuti*  Toone  of- these  windows 
a  wotnan  caniQ  fomrd'  at  tha-siiuad  o(  his 
p3iUte,  and>  putting  her  face,  close  to.  the 
small  pone,  looked'  out  at  him  wendsring. 
lie  gave  her  a  nod,  and  sighed ;  and  then 
flontished  his  whip^  and  tiw  gteys  fla*  on, 
In  anoiber  moment  ttiqc  had  turned  into 
theavoatie  and  went  dashing  up  the  gentle 
asfi«M.  It  was  a  pwlty  xvngue,  thou^  tlie 
troes  were,  not  so  old  as  most  of  the  Dura 
traes.  The  suasQt  gh^aned  thiwigh  it,  slant' 
ing  down  under  th«  lowest  branches,  scatter- 
ing the  brown  mossy  undergrowth  with  lumps 
of  gold.  A  littlt  pleasacr  tricksy  wind  shook 
th&bRmchesand  da^ed  .little  mimic  shcnrera 
of  rain  in  the  -master's  face :  for  it  had  been 
raining  in  the  afternoon,  aod  the  sir-  ;\-bb 
fresh  and  full  of  a  Iraadied  nameless  odours  ; 
bu^'  Mr.  Button  gave  forth  another  big  sigh 
befare  he  reaeheJ  the  house.  He  was  a- 
little  afraid  of  what  iiia  wife  would  say,  and 
he  waS  afraid  of  whati  he.  had  done. 

H«>  did  not  say  anything  about  it,  howeteri 
till  dinner  was.  ovon  Tho  most,  pvopitioiis 
moment  seemed'  thM- gentle; hour  o£  deasarf, 


when    the   inner   man   is   strengthened  and 
comforted,  and  there  is  time  to  dally  over 
the  poetic  part  of  the  raeal^not  that  either 
of  the  Burtons  were  poetical.      They  were 
alone,  not  even  the  children  being  with  them, 
for   Mrs.    Burton    disapproved    of   children 
coming  to  deesert ;  but  all  the  same,  she  was 
beautifully  dressed ;  he  liked  it,  and  so  <li(l 
she.     She  made  very  little  difference  in  this 
particular  between  her  most  imposing  dinner 
parties  and  those  evenings  which  she  spent  tSe  I 
i  tf/e  with  her  husband.    Whon  her  aunts, who 
had  old-fashioned  ideas  abont  extravagance, 
remonstrated  with  her,  she  defended  herself, 
saying  she  could  afford  it,  and  he  liked  to 
see  her  well  dressed.     Mfe.  Burton  hated  to 
have  any  scrap  of  capital  unenqiloyed  ;  and 
the  only  interest  you  couldi  g«t  from  your 
jewcls  was  the  pleasure  of  wearing  them,  and 
seeing  them  worn,  he  said;     So  Atrs.  Burtctv 
dmed  with  her  husband  in  a  costume  wliich 
a  French  lady  of  fashion  would  have  con- 
sidered appropriate  to  a  ball  or,' royal  recep- 
tion, with  naked  shcBlders  and   arms,  and 
lace  and  ornaments.     Madame  la  Duchesse 
might  have  thought  it  much  too  fine,  tiut 
Mrs.  Burton  did  not.     She  was  a  pale  little 
woman,  small  and   thin,  but  QOt  without 
beauty.    Her  hair  iraa  not  very  abuodantr  | 
but  it  was  exquisitely  smooth  and.neaL    Her 
uaoKvered   shoulders  were  white,,  and  her 
arms  round  and  well^itoed ;  and  she  had 
clear  bhie  eyes,  so  much  brighter  than  any- 
body expected,  t^t  they  took  the  world  by 
surpriae :  they  were  cold  in  their  expression, 
but  th^  were  full  of  intelligence,  anid  a  hun- 
dred times  more  vivid  and  striking   than 
anydiing  else  about  her,  so  that  everybody 
observed  and  adniired  K^.  Burton's  eyes. 

"  What  has  been  goiing  on  to-day  ?  Wh^ 
haive  you  been  ddng  ?"  she  asked,  n-hea  the 
senrants  went  amy.  The  qaestian-  sounded 
aifectionate,  and  showed  at  least  that  tbeie 
was  eonhdjonce  betwMa  the  husband  and 
wifie. 

Very  mudi  as  usual,"  Ur.  Buctoo  said, 
with  coUoquial  ease;  and  then  he  stopped 
and  cleared  his  thnut.  "But  for  my  own 
pare  I  have  done  soiRething  rather  foelieb," 
he.said,  with  an  atmoat  impcrceplitble  tremoi 
1  his  voice. 

"  Indeed?"     Skc  gave  a  quick,  g}a.tice  up 

^  him ;  but  she'  vrzs  not  excited,  and.  went 

n  calmly  eating  her  sttawbeiries.     He  was  I 

not  the  kind  of  man  of  whose  tooUsli  actions  ! 

nife  is  afraid. '  i 

"  I  havebeen  to  see  thoHaldaBesto^ay,"  I 
he  said,  onc^  tnone  dealing  his  throat.;  "  and 


li  have  been  to  Helen  DFumaoail's,  bat  did 
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not  see  her.  Tstt  one,  of  ceurse,  I  did  out 
of  regard  for  your  father;  the  other— — 
I  ma  50  distressed  by  die  sight-  of  diat  poor 
fellow  IB  his  hcIplessDessy  that  I  actxd  on 
impulse,  Gax».  1  knowit's  a.  foolish  thisg 
to  do.  I  said  ti>  ntysetf,  here  are  two  fornix 
lies  cast  ont  oC  house  and  home,  and  dieiie  iij 

the  GfttdioBse -" 

"The  Gartehewee !" 

"  Tes,  I  was  afraid  yoa  noitlH  be  startled ; 
JHit  leSecC  ai  moment:  it  is  ctf  no  use  to  tis. 
We  have  ^t.  nobody  to  oooopy  it.  You 
know,  indeed,  how  banned-  you  were  irhin 
your  auat  Louisa>  took  a  fkixgr  to  it ;  aad  I 
hare  tried  for  a  tenant  in  vain.  Thni,  on 
die  other  hand,  one  cannot  but  be  aarry  for 
these  poOT  people.  Helen  is  my-  cotssin ;  the. 
has  no  neuer  (Hend  thaa  I  am.  And  your 
&tber  is  so   mvdx  intetested  in  tlie  Hal* 


"1  don't  quite  understand,"  said  Mrs. 
Bmton,  with  unfiisturbed  composnre ;  "my 
father's  intsiest  in  the  Hidings  has  nothing 
to  do  mtii  the  Gatehouse  Are'  they  to  live 
there?" 

"That  was  what  I  thougbt,"  said  her  bov 

'  band,  "but  no^  of  coutEs,  if  you  have  any 

seiioas  dislike  to  it — not  if  you  decidedly  ob- 

I  "Wh7  should  1  decidedly  ottjaet?*  she 
said.  "  I  should  if  yoit  wet«  bringiDg  therm 
to  lire  with  me ;  but  otherwise-——  It  is 
not  at  all  snitabte — they  wiR  not  be  happy 

[  there.  It  vill  be  a  great  nuisance  to  us.  A£ 
it  is,  strangers  rather  admire  it—it  looks  old- 

'  lashioned  and'i^asant ;  burif  they  soade  a. 
squalid  pf&ee  of  it,  dirty  windows,  and  cooking 

all  over  the  house " 

"So  far  as  «j«  coMin  19  concerned;  yon 

'  conld  have  nething  of  tBat  kind  to  feaar," 
Mid  Kfc  Burton,  ceasing  to  be  apoktgcBc 

'  He  put  a  sBght  emphasis  on  the  word  my; 
perhaps  upen  this  poUit  he  would  not  have 
been  sorry  to  provoke  his  wife;  but  Clam 
Burton  would'not  gratify  her  hustKUid  by  any 
show  of  jcalouEy.  She  was  not  jealous,  she 
«'3s  thinking  solely  of  ai^earances,  and  of 
the  possible  decadence  of  the  Gatehouse. 

"  Be^des,  SuMm  must' stay,"  he  continued, 
after  a  pause  ;  "she  imist  remain  in  charge  ; 
Che  house  must  be  kept  as  it  ought  tq  bit.     If 

that  is  your  only  abjection,  Clara ■" 

"  I  have  made  no  objectiou  at  all,"  said 
Mrs.  Burton  ;  and  then  she  broke  into  a  dry 
little  Uugh.  "  What  a  citrioua.  cstabhshment 
it  wiR  bfr — an  oW  brokeo-down  nutseiymaid, 
a  Dissentitig  nimistep,  and  your  cousin  !  Mr. 
Uurton,  wiD.she  lite  it?    I  cannot  say  tliat  I 

'  should  feel  proud  if  it  were  offered  to  rae," 


His.  face  fiushed  a  little.  He  was  i 
anxioua  himselfto  ^>are  Helen'3  feelings.  If 
he  had  found  an  opportunity,  it  would  have 
been  agseeable  to  him  to  remind  her  that  she 
hiid  made  a  mistake;  but  she  was  his  own< 
relation,  snd  instinct  prompted  him  to  pro- 
tect ha  tiom  bis  wife. 

"  Helan  is  too  poor  to  aJlow  heradf  to 
think  wteiiien  she  likes  it  or;  not,"  be  said. 

His  WIe  gave  a  sharp  glaojce  at  bitn  across 
tbe  tabic  What  did  he  mean  ?  Sid  ho  in- 
<tend  ta  hf  kind,  or  to  insult  the  desolate 
^^•0l■lanl7  Clara  asked  hers^  the  question 
as  a  phiksopbical  questioUi  not.  because  sIm 
. cared. 

"And!,  is  youi  coinin  wilUng  lb  accept  it 
fbarn  you,  jdter— that  story?"  She  said. 

"  Whitt story  ?  You  mean  about  her  hu&- 
baiv].  It  IK  not  my  story.  I  have  nothing 
to  do  widi  it ;  and  even  if  I  had,  surely  it  is 
:tHe  man  viio  docswrang,  not  the  man  who 
tslh  it,  thati  dniuld  have  the  blame ;  besides, 
'she^ernot  blow.'" 

'^Aiiy  that  is  the  safest,"  said  dan.  "  i 
.tHink  it  is.  a  very  strange  story,  Mr.  Btwton. 
;It  jxaift  be  tmc,  but  it  is.  not  like  the  truth." 

"  I  have  iMthing  to  do  with  it,"  he  ex- 
clainad.  Hd  spokebotfy^  with  a  swQUii^.of 
the  rveins  on  bis  teniplee.  "  Xhere  are  points 
of  vitK  is. which  he.  deatb  was  very  provi- 
denrttiL^''  be  said. 

And  arax  more  Claoa  gave  him  a  sharp 
■glaose: 

"iTwas  tfts  angal  who  watches  oves:  Mr: 
Golden  that  provided  the  boat,  no  doubt," 
she  answered,  witii  a  cot\tr3ction  of  her  lips ; 
then  fetl'badiiinto  the  former  topic  with  per- 
fect calhi.  '"  I  should  insist  upon  the  house 
being  ke^tt-  clma  and  nice,'  sl^  said,  as.  she 
rose  to  goa^ray. 

"  Surely— «uely  ;  and  you  rtay  tell  your 
father  when  you  write,  that  poor  Haldane  is 
so  for  provided  for."  He  got  up  to  open  the 
door  for  her,  and,.delaining  her  for  a  moment, 
stooped  down  and  kissed  her  forehead.  "  I 
urn:  so  mudi  oUiged  to  you,  Clara,  for  con- 
ieatiikg  90  kindly,"  be  saiil. 

A  iaixt  litde  cold  smile  catne  u[)on  ber 
face.  She  had'  been  his  wife  for  a  dozen 
yesEB ;  but:  in  ber  haul  she  was  coirtemp- 
tuoHB  of'^  kiss  which  he  gave  her,  as  if  she 
had  been  a  ctuld,  as  a  reward  for  her  acqui 
esconce.  It  is  to  be  ssppoeed  that  she  loved 
him  after  faer  bshion.  She  had  roaniad  him 
of  her  free  will,  and  had  never  quarrelled 
with  him.  once  in.  all  their  tnarried  life.  But 
;-et  had  he  knoimi  how  his  kiss  was  received, 
ithe  smngiBOuki  have  penetrated  even  through 
ihe  tough  covering  which  protected  Reginald 
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Burton's  amour  proprt,  if  not  hU  heart  Mrs. 
Burton  went  away  into  the  great  drawing- 
room,  where  her  children,  dr»sed  like  little 
princes  in  a  comedy,  were  waiting  for  her. 
The  Harcourts,  in  the  old  days,  had  made  a 
much  smaller  room  their  family  centre;  but 
the  Burtons  always  used  the  great  drawing- 
room,  and  lived,  as  it  were,  in  state  from  one 
year's  end  to  another.  Here  Clara  Burton 
dwelt — a  little  anonymous  spirit,  known  to 
none  even  of  her  nearest  friends.  They  were 
all  puzzled  by  her  "ways,"  and  by  the  blank 
many-sided  surface  like  a  prism  which  she 
presented  to  them,  refusing  to  be  influenced 
by  any.  She  did  not  know  any  more  about 
herseUf  than  the  others  did.  Outside  she  was 
all  glitter  and  splendour  ;  nobody  dressed  so 
well,  nobody  had  such  jewels,  or  such  car- 
riages, or  such  horses  in  at!  tlie  county. 
She  used  every  day,  and  in  her  homeliest 
moments,  things  which  even  princes  reserve 
for  their  best.  Mrs.  Burton  made  it  a  boast 
that  she  had  no  best  things ;  she  was  the 
le  always,  herself— and  not  her  guests  or 
anything  apart  from  herself — being  the  centre 
of  life  in  her  house  and  in  all  her  arrangements. 
The  dinner  which  the  husband  and  wife  had 
ust  eaten  had  been  as  varied  and  as  dainty, 
^  if  twenty  people  had  sat  down  to  it  It 
was  her  principle  throughout  her  life.  And 
yet  within  herself  the  woman  cared  for  none  of 
these  things.  Anotherwoman'sdressor  jewels 
was  nothing  to  her.  She  was  totally  indiffer- 
ent to  the  external  advantages  which  every- 
body else  believed  her  to  be  absorbed  in. 
Clara  was  very  worldly,  her  aunts  said,  holding 
up  their  hands  aghast  at  her  extravagance 
and  costly  habits ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  Clara 
made  all  her  splendours  common,  not  out  of 
love  for  them,  but  contempt  for  them :  a 
thing  which  nobody  suspected.  It  is  only  a 
cynical  soul  that  could  feel  thus,  and  Mrs. 
Burton's  Cynicism  went  very  deep.  She 
thought  meanly  of  human  nature,  and  did 
not  believe  much  in  goodness ;  but  she  sel- 
dom disapproved,  and  never  condemned. 
She  would  smile  and  cast  about  in  her  mind 
(unawares)  for  the  motive  of  any  doubtful 
action,  and  generally  ended  by  finding  out 
that  it  was  "very  natural,"  a  sentence  which 
procured  her  credit  for  large  toleration 
and  a  most  amiable  disposition,  but  which 
sprang  really  from  the  c)mical  character  of 
her  mind.  It  did  not  seem  to  her  worth 
while  to  censure  or  lo  sermonise.  She  did  not 
believe  in  reformation ;  and  incredulity  was 
'  a  her  the  twin-brother  of  despair  ;  but  not  a 
tragical  despair.  She  took  it  all  very  calmly, 
not  feelitig  that  it  was  worth  while  to  be 


disturbed  by  it ;  and  went  on  unconsciously 
tracking  out  the  mean  motives,  the  poor  pre- 
tensioi^s,  the  veiled  selfishness  of  all  around 
her.  And  she  was  not  aware  that  she  henelf 
was  any  better,  nor  did  she  claim  superiority 
— nay,  she  would  even  track  her  own  im- 
pulses back  to  their  root,  and  smile  at  them, 
though  with  a  certain  bitterness.  But  all  this 
was  so  properly  cloaked  over  that  nobody  sus- 
pected it  People  gave  her  credit  for  wudom 
because  she  generally  believed  the  woist, 
and  was  so  very  often  right ;  and  they 
thoi^ht  her  tolerant  because  she  would  take 
pains  to  show  how  it  was  nature  that  was  m 
fault,  and  not  the  culprit.  No  one  suspected 
the  terrible  little  cynic,  pitiless  and  hopeless 
that  she  was  in  her  heart 

And  yet  this  woman  was  the  mother  of 
children,  and  had  taught  them  their  prayeis, 
and  was  capable  at  that  or  any  other  moment 
of  giving  herself  to  be  torn  in  pieces  lot 
them,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  thing  which 
would  not  admit  a  possibility  of  doubt  She 
had  thought  of  that  in  her  many  thinkings,  had 
attempted  to  analyse  her  own  love,  and  to 
fathom  how  much  it  was  capable  cL  "As 
much  as  a  t^er  or  a  bear  would  do  for  her 
cubs,"  she  had  said  to  herself,  with  her  usual  [ 
smile.  The  strangest  woman  to  sit  veiled 
by  Reginald  Burton's  fireside,  and  take  the 
head  of  his  table,  and  go  to  church  with  him 
in  the  richest,  damtiest  garments  which  money 
and  skill  could  get  for  her !  She  was  herself 
sme  degree  behind  the  scenes  of  her  own 
nature ;  but  even  she  could  not  alwa^  dis- 
criminate, down  among  the  foundations  of 
hei  being,  which  was  false  and  which  was 
true. 

She  went  into  the  drawing-room,  where 
her  little  Clara  and  Ned  were  waiting.  Ned 
was  thirteen,  a  year  older  than  Norah  Drum- 
mond.  Mr.  Burton  had  detenoined  that  he 
would  not  be  behind  the  cousin  who  refused 
him,  nor  allow  her  to  suppose  that  he  was 
pining  for  her  love,  so  that  his  marriage 
had  teken  place  earlier  than  Helen's.  Ned 
was  a  big  boy,  very  active,  and  not  given 
to  book-learning ;  but  Clara,  who  was  a 
year  younger,  was  a  meditative  creature 
like  her  mother.  The  boy  was  standing  out- 
side the  open  window,  throwing  stones  at  the 
birds  in  the  distant  trees.  Litue  Clara  stood 
within  watching  him,  and  making  her 
ments  on  the  sport 

"Suppose  you  were  to  kill  a  poor  little 
bird.  Siq)pose  one  of  the  young  ones — cm 
of  the  baby  ones — were  to  try  and  fly  a  littlr 
bit,  and  you  were  to  hit  it  Suppose  thi 
poor'papa  when  he  comes  home " 
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"Oh,  that's  enough  of  yonr  supposes," 
said  the  big  boy.  "  Suppose  I  were  to  eat 
jmit  But  I  don't  want  to.  I  don't  think 
yon  would  be  nice." 

"  Ned  I "  said  a  voice  from  behind  Clara, 
which  thiilled  him  through  and  through,  and 
made  the  stones  (all  &om  his  hands  as  if  they 
had  been  suddenly  parah^ed,  and  were  unable 
to  grasp  anything.  "I  know  it  is  natural  to 
boys  to  be  cruel,  but  I  had  rather  not  have  it 
under  my  own  eyes." 

"  Cniel ! '  cned  Ned,  with  some  dis- 
content. "A  parcel  of  wretched  sparrows 
and  things  that  can't  sing  a  note.  They 
have  no  business  in  our  trees.  They  ought 
to  know  what  they  would  get" 

"Are  boys  always  cruel,  mamma?"  said 
little  Clara,  laying  hold  upon  her  mother's 
dress.  She  wa$  like  a  little  princess  herself, 
all  lace  and  embroidery  and  blue  ribbons 
and  beautifulness.  Mrs.  Burton  made  no 
answer.  She  did  not  even  wait  to  see  thai 
her  boy  took  no  more  shots  at  the  birds. 
%c  drew  a  chair  close  to  the  window,  and 
sat  down  ;  and  as  she  took  her  seat  she  gave 
vent  to  a  little  fretful  sigh.  She  was  thinking 
of  Helen,  and  was  annoyed  that  she  had 
actually  no  means  of  judging  what  were 
the  motives  that  would  move  her  should 
she  come  to  Dura.  It  was  difficult  for  her 
to  understand  simple  ignorance  and  unsus- 
pidousness,  or  to  give  them  their  proper 
place  among  the  springs  of  human  action. 
Her  worst  fciult  philosophically  was  that  of 
ignoring  these  commonest  influences  of  all. 

"  Mamma,  you  are  thinking  of  something," 
sad  little  Clwy.  "  Why  do  you  sigh,  and 
irfiy  do  you  shake  your  head?" 

"I  have  been  trying  to  put  together  a 
ptuzle,"  S£ud  her  mother,  "as  you  do  some- 
times ;  and  I  can't  make  it  out." 

"Ah,  a  puzzle,"  said  Ned,  coming  in ; 
"they  are  not  at  all  firn,  mamma.  That 
beastly  dissected  map  Aunt  Louisa  gave  me 
—by  Jove .'  I  should  like  to  take  3ie  little 
pieces  and  shy  them  at  the  birds." 

"  But,  mamma,"  said  Clary,  "  are  you  sure 
it  is  oijy  that  ?  I  never  saw  you  playing  with 
toys." 

"I  wonder  if  I  evCT  did?"  said  Mrs. 
Burton,  with  a  little  gleam  of  surprise.  "  Do 
you  remember  going  to  London  once.  Clary, 
and  seeing  your  cousin,  Norah  Drummond  ? 
Should  you  like  to  have  her  here  ?" 

"She  was  littler  than  me,"  said  Clary, 
promptly,  "  thou^  she  was  older.  Papa  told 
me.  They  lived  in  a  funny  little  poky  house. 
They  had  no  carriages  nor  anything.  She 
had  never  even  tried  to  ride ;  fanty,  mamma ! 


When  I  told  her  I  had  a  pony  all  to  mj^elf, 
she  orAy  stared.  How  different  she  would 
think  it  if  she  came  here ! " 

Her  mother  looked  at  the  child  with  a 
curious  light  in  her  cold  blue  eyes.  She 
gave  a  little  harsh  laugh. 

"  If  it  were  not  that  it  is  natural,  and  you 
cannot  help  it,"  she  said,  "  I  should  like  to 
whip  you,  my  dear ! " 

CHAPTER  XV, 

Next  morning  the  family  at  Dura  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Gatehouse,  to  see  all  its  capabili- 
ties, and  arrange  the  changes  which  might  be 
necessary.  It  was  a  bright  morning  afler 
the  rain,  and  they  walked  together  down  the 
dewy  avenue,  where  the  sunshine  played 
through  the  network  of  leaves,  and  the  re- 
freshed earth  sent  up  sweet  odours.  All  was 
pleasant  to  sight  and  sound,  and  made  a 
lightsome  beginning  to  the  working  day. 
Mr.  Burton  was  pleased  with  himself  and 
everything  surrounding  him.  His  children 
(he  was  very  proud  of  his  children)  strolled 
along  with  their  father  and  mother,  and  there 
was  in  Ned  a  precocious  imitation  of  his  own 
walk  and  way  df  holding  himself  which  at  once 
amused  and  flattered  the  genial  papa.  He 
was  pleased  by  his  boy's  appreciation  of  his 
own  charms  of  manner  and  appearance ;  and 
little  Clary  was  like  him,  outwurdly,  at  least, 
being  of  a  larger  mould  than  her  mother. 
His  influence  was  physically  predominant  in 
the  family,  and  as  for  profounder  influences 
these  were  not  much  visible  as  yet  Mrs. 
Burton  had  a  taiUf/e  fraidu  of  the  costliest 
simplicity.  Two  or  three  dogs  attended 
them  on  their  walk — a  handsome  pointer 
and  a  wonderful  hairy  Skye,  and  the  tim'est  of 
little  Maltese  terriers,  with  a  blue  ribbon 
round  its  neck  such  as  Clary  had,  of  whose 
colours  her  dog  was  a  repetition.  When  she 
made  a  rush  now  and  then  along  the  road, 
herself  like  a  great  white  and  blue  butterfly, 
the  dogs  ran  too,  throwing  up  their  noses  in 
the  air,  till  Ned,  inarching  along  in  his 
knickerbockers,  with  his  chest  set  out,  and  his 
head  held  up  like  his  father's,  whistled  the 
bigger  ones  to  his  masculine  side.  It  was 
quite  a  pretty  picture  this  family  procession  ; 
they  were  so  well  off,  so  perfectly  supplied 
with  everything  that  was  pleasant  and  suit- 
able, so  happily  above  the  world  and  its 
necessities.  There  was  a  look  of  wealth 
about  them  that  might  almost  have  seemed 
insolent  to  a  poor  man.  The  spectator  fell 
sure  that  if  fricasseed  bank-notes  had  been 
good  to  eat,  they  must  have  had  a  little  dish 
of  that  for  breakfast     And  the  crown  of  all 
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was  that  ihcy  were  goiog  to  do  a  good  auction 
— to  give  shelter  and  help  to  the  homeless. 
Many  simple  persons  would  hawe  *iept  omer 
the  spectacle,  had  they  kuawn  it,  out  of  pure 
delight  in  so  much  goodness — if  Mrs-Bwlon, 
looking  on  with  those  dear  cold  blue  eyes' 
of  hers,  had  not  thrown  upon  .the  raatter 
soiaetbiiDg  of  a  clearer  light 

The  inspection  was  satis&Ctory  enough, 
revealing  space  sufficient  to  have  actommo- 
dated  twice  as  many  people.  And  Mr.  Burton 
found  it  amusing  too ;  for  Susan,  who  was  in 
charge,  was  very  suspicious  of  Uieir  motives, 
and  auxiouE  to  secure  that  she  s^uld  not 
be  put  upon  in  any  arrangement  -that  might 
be  made.  There  was  a  luge,  quaint,  old 
drawing-room,  with  five  glimmering  windjivs- 
— three  fronting  to  the  road  and  two  lo  tJie 
garden^not  French  sashes,  cut  down  to  the 
ground,  but  old-fashioned  English  windows 
with  a  sill  to  them,  and  a  solid  piece  of  wall 
underneath*  The  chimney  had  a  bigii'wooden 
mantelpiece  with  a  little  square  of  mirror  let 
in,  too  high  up  for  any  purpose  but  thai  >  df 
giving  a  glimmer  of  refiectioo.  Tbc  carpet, 
which  was  very  much  worn,  was  parUaJly 
covered  by  a  tightly  strained  white  doth,  .as  if 
the  room  had  been  pre^and  for  dancing. 
The  furniture  was  very  thin  in  the  legs  and 
angular  in  its  proportions ;  some  of  t^  chaiis 
were  ebony,  with  bands  of  faded  gihUog  and 
covers  of  minute  old  embnudery,  into  which 
whole  lives  had  been  worked.  The  cuxtains 
were  of  old-fashioned,  big^Hitcmed  duntz 
—like  that  we  caJl  Cretonne  nowadoiys — 
with  brown  linings.  Everything  was  very  old 
and  worn,  but  clean  and  carefully  mended. 
The  lookcr-on  felt  it  possible  that  the  en- 
trance of  a  stranger  might  so  break  the 
spell  that  all  might  cnunUe  into  dust  at  a. 
touch.  But  yet  there  was  a  qu&iat,  old- 
(asliioned  elegance — not  old  enough  to  be 
antique,  but  yet  getting  venerable — about  the 
silent  old  house.  Mr.  Burton  was'  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  better  with  new  red  curtains 
and  some  plain,  solid  mahogany;  but,  if  the 
thiugs  would  do,  considered  that,  it  was  un- 
necessary to  tacar  further  expense.  When  nil 
the  necessary  arrangements  had  been  settled 
upon,  tJie  family  party  went  on  to  the  railway 
station.  This  was  a  very  frequent  cuslnm 
with  theai.  Mr.  Burton  liked  to  come  hoine 
in  state— to  notify  his  arrival  by  means  of 
the  high-slepping  greys  and  the  commotiDQ 
they  made,  to  his  subjects ;  but  he  wa£  quite 
willing  to  leave  in  the  morning  with  gucefiil 
hufttihty  and  that  exhibition  of  family  a&e- 
don-whidi  brings  even  the  highest  potenlats 
to  a  level  with  oommon  men.     Whan  he' 


arrived  with  his  wife  aad  his  children  and 
his  dogs  atithe  station,  it  was  touching  to  see 
the  devotivn  with  which  the  stolion-inasier 
and  the  porters  and  everybody  about  received 
the  great  man.  The  train  seemed  to  have 
been  made  on  purpose  for  hoci — to  have 
come  on  purpose  aH  the  way  out  of  the 
Midland  Counties;  the  lailway  peojde  ran 
.all  alot^  its  length  :!m  soon  -as  it  arrived  to 
find  a  -vacant  catritge  for  their  denug[>d. 
"  Here  you  are,  sir  !  "  cried  a.  smiling  porter. 
"  Here  you  are,  sir ! "  echoed  the  station- 
master,  ruling  forward  to  open  the  door. 
The  otiier  porter,  who  was  compelled  by  duty 
to  stand  at  the  little  gate  of  exit  and  take  the 
tickets,  looked  gloomily  upon  the  actire  ser- 
vice of  his  brethren,  but  ideniiied  himself 
with  their  devotion  by  wards  at  least,  since 
nothing  else  was  left  him.  "  Wh^  d'ye  mean 
by  being  late  ?  "  he  eried  to  the  guard.  "  A 
train  didn't  ought  to  be  late  as  takes  gentle- 
men to  town  for  business.  Yoa're  as  slow, 
you  are,  as  if  you  was  the  ladies'  ■expiesi." 

Mr.  Burton  laughed  as  he  passed,  and 
gladness  stole  into  the  porter'^  soul.  Oh, 
magical  power  of  wealth  I  when  it  laughs,  the 
world  grows  glad.  To  go  into  the  grimy 
world  of  business,  and  be  rubbed  agolnGt  in 
the  streets  by  men  who  did  him  iw  homage, 
must  be  hanl  upon  such  a  man,  after  the 
rc^al  calm  of  the  morning  and  all  its  plea- 
sant ciicumstaaces.  Jt  was  after  just  such 
another  morning  that' he  went  again  to  St. 
Maiqr's  Road,  and  was  adsutted  to  see  his 
oousin.  She  had  shut  herself  up  for  a  Ibrt- 
night  ohstinatefy.  She  would  have  dose  so 
for  a  year,  in  defiance  of  herself  and  of  nature, 
had  it  been  possible,  that  all'the  world  luight 
know  that  Kobert  had  "  the  reelect "  due  to 
him.  She  would  not  have  d^nived  him  of 
one  day,  one  fold  of  crape^  one  imbecility  of 
grie^  of  her  own  will.  She  would  have  hcen 
iU,  if  she  could,  to  do  him  honour.  All  this 
was  quite  independent  of  that  misery  OS  which 
the  world  could  know  nothing,  which  was 
deep  as  the  sea  in  her  own  heart  That 
must  last  let  her  do  what  she  would.  But 
she  would  fain  have  given  to  her  husband  , 
the  outside  too.  The  fortnight,  howerer,  was 
all  that  poor  Helen  could  give.  Already 
Item  need  was  comiag  in,  and  the  creditors, 
to  whom  everything  she  had  belonged.  When  | 
Mr.  Buiten  was  admitted,  the  man  had  begun  j 
to  make  an  inventory  of  the  furiiinire.  The  | 
pretty  drawing-room  was  already  .dismantled,  : 
the  plants  all  removed  from  the  conserva-  i 
tory ;  the  canvases  were  stacked  against  the 
waU  in  poor  Robert's  studio,  and  a  picture- 
dcalei  was  there  valiuns  them.    They  were  | 
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of  caasfdcrable  valae  now— moie  than  they 

wDulil  have  been  had  it  still  been  possible 

tbmt  they  shBuld  be  'finished.     People  who 

irtTc  makk^  co)lecd<»is  of  modeni  pictures 

wodld  buy  diem  readi^  as  the  only  "  DruHi- 

mDiids "  now  ta  be  had.    Mr.  Burton  west 

aad  looked  at 'the  pictures,  and  pointed  ost 

one  that  'he  weuld  liketo  buy.     His  feehngs 

weie  not  veiy  delicate,  bat  yet  it  struck  a 

cAtalD  diill'upon  kim  to  go  into  that  Toom. 

Peor  Bnimniond  himself  was  lying  -at  the 

boocBi^f  the.Tiver — ^he  could  not  i&pn»Bh 

my  «Be,evCfi  ollomng  li)at:it  ivfts  not  all  his 

Ij  owtt'&ulL     And  yet-'-the  studio rwas  snplea- 

i;    Slut  to  Mr.  BurtiMi.     It  Etffected  his  nerves ; 

'  and   in    aatic^iatipn   of  his   inteivinv  with 

.1   lielen  he  wanted  all  his  strength. 

But  Heko  receired  him  very  gently,  moie 

I   so  than  he  could  ha.ve  hoped.     She  had  net 

j|  seen  the  papers.    The  wprld  and  its  intesests 

I    hid  gone  away  htxa  her.     She   had   read 

ll   nothiqg  iHit  the  gaod  books  \vhich  she  felt  it 

'     was  right  to  read  during  her  sechisron.     She 

I    ^r3s  unaware  of  all  that  had  happened,  unsus- 

il    piciouB,   did  not  even  care.     It  had  never 

I   flCGunod  to  her  to  think  of  dishonour  as  pos- 

i   sible.     All  calamity  was  for  her  concentrated 

It   in  the  pne  which  had  happened,  which  had 

;'   left  her  nothing  more  to  feai.     She  was 

r  seated  in  a  very  small  room  opening  on  the 

^iden,iwhicb  had  once  been  appiopiiated  to 

I   Norah  and  her  piaytbings.     She  was  very 

I   pale,  with  the  white  rim  of  her  cap  dose 

rausd    her  tace,  and   her  haii  ccMicealed. 

I    NoEsh  was  there  too,  sealed  dose  to   her 

I    raothei, 'giving  her  wiiat  support  she  could 

'    vith  iDSUnctive  faithfulness.    Mr.  Buiton  was 

.    more  overcome  by  thesight  of  them  than  he 

could  have  thsught  it  possible  to  be.     They 

were  ttoise  even  than  the  studio.     Ke  lal- 

tered,  he  cleared  bis  tliroat,  he  took  Helen's 

I   hand  and  beld  it — then  let  it  drop  in  a  con- 

'   ibsed  way.    He  was  overcome,  she  thought, 

I    vdth  natural  emotion,  -with  grief  and  pity. 

1   And  it  made  her  heart  soft  even  to  a  man 

I   she  loved  so  little.     "  Thanks,"  she  mur- 

nuirod,  as 'she  Bank  down  upon  Jier  chair. 

That  tiemoi  in  his  voice  covered  a  multitude 

"  I  have  been  here  before,"  he  said. 
"Ye«, -so  1   bend;    it  was   very  kind. 
Don't  speak:  of  i/iat,  please.     I  am  not  able 
j   to  beav  it,  though  it  is  kind,  very  kind  of 

I      you." 

■  I  "Evsrybody  is  sorry  for  you,  Helen,"  he 
i  said,  "  but  I  don't  want  to  recall  your  grief 
I   to  yonT'mind — ■ — " 

I        "  Recall ! "  -she  said,  with  a  bind  ot  miser- 
able suile.     "That  was  not  what  1  meant: 


'but — Re^nakl— jny'hcartis'tob  sore  Co  bear 
talking.  :I— camlot  epeak,  aud—I  would 
rather  nOt  vry — set  ]ast:now." 

She.bad>not  cdlad-him  Reginald 'bd'ore 
flince  di^  were  boy -and  ^rl  together;  and 
that,  and  the  piteous  look  she  gave  him,  and 
her  .ttetaalDus  protett  :that  ahe  would  tather 
not  cry,  gafTe.the  man  «nch  «.  twinge  through 
.his  very  eoui  as  he  had  never  fett  bclore. 
Ilewould  have  changed  pbcosat  the  moment 
with  eoc  of  bis  own  porters :  to  get  out  ot  it — 
to  escape  from  a  position  which  he  alone  was 
awave  of.  Nornh  w  ci^ieg  without  te- 
sttaiiU.  IfwasisnohiaaceDeasiaiman  in  tlte 
very  height  of  prosperity  and  comfort  would 
hesitate  to  plunge' into,  even  if  there  had  not 
risen  before  him  those  ghosts  in  the  nawe- 
papers  which -one  day  cff.  other,  if  not  nan, 
Helen  must  find  out 

"What  I  wanted  tospeak of rtas.ybur own 
phns,"  he  said  hastily,  "  what  yflu  think  of 
doing,  and — ^if  you  will  nat  think  me  impetti- 
nent — what  you  hove  to  depend  upon  f  I  am 
your  nearest  relation,  Helen,  and  it  is  right  I 
should  know," 

"If  everything  has  to  be  given  up,  I  sup- 
pose I  sba^l  havenotbifiig,''  ihesaid  laintly. 
"There'wHs  iny^hundred'a  year'seltjed'upon 
me.  The  .papers  came  die  otlier  d^.  VV'lio 
must  1  give 'them  to  7  I  have '  nothing,  il 
suppose." 

"  If  your  hundred  a  -year  was  aetded  on 
you,  of  course  you  have  '  that,  heaven  be 
praised,"  said  Ur.  Burton,  "  nobody  ciAi 
touch  that  And,  Helen,  if  you  like  to  conve 
back  to  the-otd  neighboucheod,  I  have  part 
of  a  house  J  -could  ofier  you.  It  is  of  no  use 
to  me.  I  can't  let  it ;  so  you  might  be  quiti; 
easy  in  your  mind  about  that.  And  it  is 
furnislied  after  a.tort ;  and  it  would  be  rent 
Iree." 

The  tears  which '&he  had  been  Festraininr; 
lusbed  to  her«yes.  "  How  kind  you  are  l " 
she  said.  "  Oh,  ■!  can't  say  anyttung ;  but 
you  are  "very,  very  kind." 

"  Never  mind  aJxiut  thoL  Vou'uacdto 
speak' as  'if  -you  did  not  like  the  oid  neigh- 
bourhood'— ■-" 

"  Ah ! "  she  said,  "ithat  was  when  I  cared. 
All  neif^bourboods  are  the  same  to  mc 
now." 

"  But  you  will  get  to  care  after  a  while," 
he  said.  "  You  '^'ill  -not  always  be  as  you 
are  now." 

.'ihe  -shook  her  head  with  that  faint  litlle 
gkam  of  the  painfullest  smile.  To  such  a 
suggestion  she  could  make  no  answer.  :Sbc 
did  not  believe  her  grici  would  ever  lighten. 
She  did  not  wish  to  feel  differently.     She  had 
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not  even  that  terrible  experience  which 
teaches  some  that  the  broken  heart  must 
heal  one  way  or  other— mend  of  its  wound, 
or  at  least  have  its  wound  skinned  over ;  for 
she  had  never  been  quite  stricken  down  to 
the  ground  before, 

''  Anyhow,  you  will  think  of  it,"  Mr.  Burton 
said  in  a  soothing  tone.  "  Norah,  you  would 
like  to  come  and  lire  in  the  country,  where 
there  was  a  nice  large  garden  and  plenty  of 
room  to  run  about.  You  must  persuade 
your  mother  to  come.  I'  won't  stay  now  to 
worry  you,  Helen,  and  besides,  my  time  is 
precious ;  but  you  will  let  me  do  thb  much 
for  you,  I  hope." 

Sbe  stood  up  in  her  black  gown,  which 
was  so  dismal  and  heavy,  without  any  re- 
flection of  light  in  its  dull  blackness,  and 
held  out  to  him  a  hand  which  was  doubly 
white  by  the  contrast,  and  thin  with  fasting 
and  watching.  "You  are  very  kind,"  she 
said  again.  "  If  I  ever  was  unjust  to  you, 
forgive  me.  I  must  have  a  home — for  Norah ; 
and  I  have  nowhere — nowhere  to  go  I " 

"Then  that  is  settled,"  he  said  with  eager- 
ness. It  was  an  infinite  relief  to  him.  Never 
in  his  life  had  he  been  so  anxious  to  serve 
another.  Was  it  because  he  had  loved  her 
once?  because  he  waa  fond  of  her  still? 
because  she  was  his  relation  ?  His  wife  at 
that  very  moment  was  pondering  on  the 
matter,  touching  it  as  it  were  widi  a  little 
sharp  spear,  which  was  not  celestial  like 
Ithuriel's,  Being  his  wife,  it  would  have 
been  natural  enough  if  some  little  impulse  of 
jealousy  had  come  across  her,  and  moved 
her  towards  the  theory  that  her  husband  did 
this  out  of  love  for  his  cousin.  But  Mrs. 
Burton  had  not  blood  enough  in  her  veins, 
and  she  had  too  clear  an  intelligence  in  her 
head  to  be  jealous.  She  came  to  such  a 
very  different  conclusion,  that  I  hesitate  to 
repeat  it ;  and  she,  too,  half  scared  by  the 
long  journey  she  had  taken,  and  her  very 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  way  by*  which 
she  had  travelled,  did  not  venture  to  put  it 
into  words.  But  the  whisper  at  the  bottom 
of  her  heart  was,  "  Remorse  !  Remorse  I " 
Mrs.  Burton  herself  did  not  know  for  what, 
nor  how  far  her  husband  was  guilty  towards 
his  cousin. 

But  it  was  a  relief  to  all  parties  when  this 
interview  was  over.  Mr.  Burton  went  away 
drawing  a  long  breath.  And  Helen  applied 
herself  courageously  to  the  work  which  was 
before  her.  She  did  not  make  any  hardship 
to  herself  about  those  men  who  were  taking 
the  inventory.  It  had  to  be,  and  what  was 
**"'t — what  was  the  loss  of  everything  in  com- 


parison      The  lar^  loss  deadened  her 

to  the  smaller  ones,  which  is  not  always  the 
case.  She  had  her  own  and  Norah's  clothes 
to  pack,  some  books,  a  few  insignificant  trifles 
which  she  was  allowed  to  retaiv,  and  the 
three  unfinished  pictures,  which  indeed,  had 
they  not  been  given  to  her,  she  felt  she  could 
have  stolen.  The  little  blurred  sketch  from 
the  easel,  a  trifling  subject,  meaning  little, 
but  bearing  in  its  smeared  colours  tbe  last 
handwriting  of  poor  Robert's  despair;  and 
that  wistfiil  face  looking  up  from  the  depths, 
up  to  the  bit  of  blue  sky  far  above  and  the 
one  star.  Was  that  the  Dtves  he  had  thought 
of,  the  soul  in  paJn  so  wistful,  so  sad,  yet 
scarcely  able  to  despair?  It  was  like  Ihs 
letter,  a  sacred  appeal  to  her  not  on  tlus 
earth  only,  but  beyond — an  appeal  which 
would  outlast  death  and  the  grave.  "  The 
door  into  hell,"  she  did  not  understand,  but 
she  knew  it  had  something  to  do  with  her 
husband's  last  agony.  These  monrafbl  rehcs- 
were  all  she  had  to  take  with  her  into  tbe 
changed  world. 

A  woman  cannot  weep  violently  When  she 
is  at  work.  Tears  may  come  into  her  eyes, 
tears  may  drop  amon^  the  garments  in  which 
her  past  is  still  existing,  but  her  move. 
ments  to  and  fro,  her  occupations  stem  the 
full  tide  and  arrest  it,  Helen  was  quite 
calm.  While  Norah  brought  the  things  for 
her  out  of  the  drawers  she  talked  to  the 
child  as  ordinary  people  talk  whose  hearts 
are  not  broken.  She  had  fallen  into  a  cer- 
tain stillness — a  hush  of  feeling.  It  dkl 
her  good  to  be  astir.  When  the  boxes 
were  full  and  fastened  she  turned  to  her 
pictures,  enveloping  them  carefully,  protecting 
the  edges  vriih  cushions  of  folded  paper. 
Norah  was  atill  very  busy  in  finding  the 
cord  for  her,  and  holding  the  canvases  in 
their  place.  The  child  had  rummaged  OBt 
a  heap  of  old  newspapers,  with  which  the 
packing  was  being  done.  Suddenly  she 
began  to  cry  as  she  stood  holdii^  one  m  ha 
hand. 

"  Oh,  mamma ! "  she  said,  looldng  op  with 
big  eyes  in  Helen's  face.  CijHng  was  not  so 
rare  m  the  house  as  to  surprise  her  mother. 
She  said — 

"  Hush,  my  darling  I"  and  went  on.  But 
when  she  felt  the  paper  thrust  into  her  hand, 
Helen  stopped  short  in  her  task  and  looked, 
not  at  it  but  at  Norah.  The  tears  were 
hanging  on  the  child's  cheeks,  but  she  had 
stopped  crying.  She  pointed  to  one  ccJunm 
in  the  paper  and  watched  her  mother  wilh 
eyes  like  those  of  Dives  in  the  picture. 
Helen  gave  a  cry  when  she  looked  at  il. 
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"Ah!"  as  if  some  sharp  blow  had  been  given 
to  her.  It  was  the  oame,  nothing  but  her  hus- 
band's name,  that  had  pierced  her  like  a  sudden 
dagger.  But  she  read  on,  without  doubting, 
without  thinking.  It  was  the  aidcle  written 
two  days  before  on  the  histoiy  of  the  painter 
Drununond,  "  the  wretched  man,"  who  had 
fiimidKd  a  text  tar  a  sermon  to  the  I>aify 
Smaphore. 

Notah  had  read  only  a  sentence  at  the 
banning  which  she  hut  partially  understood. 
It  was  something  unkind,  something  untrue 
about  "  poor   papa."      But  she    read    her 


mother  now  instead,  comprehending  it  by 
her  looks.  Helen  went  over  the  whole  wittunt 
drawing  breath.  It  brought  back  the  blood 
to  her  pale  cheeks ;  it  ran  like  a  wild  new 
life  into  every  vein,  into  every  nerve.  She 
turned  round  in  the  twinkling  of  an  cy<e, 
without  a  pause  for  thought,  and  put  on  the 
black  bonnet  with  its  overwhelming  cnipe* 
veil  which  had  been  brought  to  her  tint 
momii^.  She  had  not  wanted  it  befoici  Ii 
was  the  first  time  in  her  life  that  she  bat?- 
required  to  look  at  the  world  through  tboac- 
.  folds  of  crape, 


"May  I  come  too,  mamma?"  said  Norah 
sofUy.  She  did  not  know  where  they  were 
going  j  but  henceforward  where  her  mother 
was  there  was  the  place  for  Norah,  at  home 
or  abroad,  sleeping  or  waking.  The  child 
dung  to  Helen's  hand  as  they  opened  the 
iamiliar  door,  and  went  out  once  again — after 
a  lifetime — into  the  once  familiar,  the  changed 
and  awful  world.  A  summer  evening,  early 
June,  the  bloom  newly  off  the  lilacs,  die  first 
roses  coming  on  the  trees ;  the  strange  day- 
light dazzled  them,  the  sound  of  passing  voices 
buzzed  and  echoed  as  if  they  had  been  the 


centre  of  a  crowd.  Or  rather,  this  was  tbdr 
effect  upon  Helen.  Norah  clinging  to  her 
hand,  pressed  close  to  her  side,  watdied  ber. 

and  thought  of  nothing  more. 

Dr.  Maurice  was  going  to  his  sdltar}- 
dinner.  He  had  washed  his  hands  ami 
made  himself  daintily  nice  and  tidy,  as  h«- 
always  was;  but  he  had  not  changed  hi; 
morning  coat.  He  was  standing  with  Xa-.- 
bade  against  the  writing-table  in  his  fibiary.. 
looking  up  dreamily  at  poor  Dnimmond"; 
picture,  and  waiting  for  the  sound  of  the  beB- 
which   should  summon  him   into  the  nexi 
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room  to  his  meal.  When  the  door  bell 
sounded  instead  impatience  seized  him. 

'"What  fool  can  "be  coming  now?"  he  Baid 
to  himself,  and  turned  round  in  time  to  see 
John's  scared  face  peeping  into  the  room 
before  he  introduced  those  two  figures,  those 
t*o  with  their  dark  black  dresses,  the  one 
treading  in  the  very  steps  of  the  ofter,  mov- 1 
ing  with  her  movement.  He  gave  a  ay  of  > 
-surprise.  He  had  not  seen  them  since  the 
day  after  Dnimraond's  death.  He  had  gone 
to  inquire,  and  had  left  anxious  kitid  messages, 
but  he,  too,  had  conventional  ideas  in  his 
mind  and  had  thought  the  widow  "would 
not  be  able"  to  see  any  one.  Yet  now  die 
had  come  to  him— 

"Dr.  Maurice,"  she  said,  with  no  other 
preliminary,  coming  forward  to  the  table  with 
her  newspaper,  holding  out  no  hand,  giving 
him  no  salutation,  while  Norah  moved  with 
her  step  for  step,  like  a  shadow.  "  Dr. 
Maurice,  what  does  this  mean?" 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

t  WOULD  not  like  to  say  what  despairing 
thought  Dr.  Maurice  might  have  had  about 
his  dinner  in  the  first  moment  when  he 
turned  round  and  saw  H^Cq  Drummond's 
pale  face  under  her  crape  veil,  but  there  were 
naany  thoughts  on  the  subject  in  his  house- 
hold, and  much  searching  of  heart.  John 
hod  beens^iast  at  the  nrnval  of  visitors,  and 
especially  of  such  visitors  at  such  a  moment; 
but  his  feelings  woold  not  permit  him  to 
<any  up  dinner  immediatdy,  or  to  souDd'the 
bell,  the  note  of  warning. 

"  I  canim  do  it,  I  canna  do  it — don't  ask 
me,"  he  said,  for  Joha  wob  a  nortit-cmntFy- 
i^tn,  and  when  his  heart  wns  moved  fell  back 
n^nn  his  <dd  idiom. 

"Maybe  the  lady  would  eat  a  bit  toaraeif, 
p(K>r  soul,"  the  cook  said  in  insinuating  tones. 
"I've  known  folks  eat  in  a  strange  house, 
for  tiie  strangeness  of  it  like,  when  they 
couldn't  swallow  a  morssl  in  their  own." 

"  Don't  ask  me  ! "  said  John,  and  he 
seized  a  stray  teapot  and  began  to  polish  it 
in  the  troulpiu  of  his  heart.  There  was 
silenoe  in  the  kitah.cn  for  ten  minutes  at 
least,  for  the  cook  was  a  mild  woman  till 
driven  to'extr'emilies;  but  to  see  fish  grow- 
ing into  wool  and  potatoes  .to  load  was  more 
■tlian  any  one  could  be  cxpectad  to  bear. 

"Do  you  see  that?"  she  said  in  despair, 
carrying  the  dish  up  to  him,  and  thrusting  it 
under  Wb  eyes.  John  threw  down  iiis  teapot 
and  fled.  He  went  and  sat  on  the  stairs  .to 
be  out  of  reach  of  her  remonstrances,  But 
the  .speeds  of  diat  fish  went  with  him,  .and 


would   not  leave  his    sight;    Ac  halthovr 
chimed,  the  three-^uarteis— 

"  I  canna  stand  this  no  to&gerl"  John  said 
in  desperation,  and  rudiing  up  to  the  dining- 
room,  somided  the  dinner  IbIL 

Its  cbng  disturbed  the  little  peity  in  the 
next  room  who  were  so  differently  occupied. 
Helen  was  seated  by  the  rtable  with  a  pile  of 
papers  before  her ;  her  hands  tnenibled  as 
she  turned  from  one  tb  anotiter,  but  her 
attention  did  not  swerre.  .Sie  was  following 
through  them  every  scrap  that  bote  Bpoa  thai 
one  subject  Dr.  Maurice  had  prooired 
them  all  for  her.  He  had  felt  that  one  time 
or  other  she  must  know  all,  and  that  then 
her  information  must  be  complete.  He 
himself  was  walking  about  the  room  witii  his 
hands  in  his  pocket,  now  stopping  to  point 
out  or  explain  something,  now  taking  u{>  a 
book,  imsettled  and  unhappy,  as  a  man 
generally  looks  when  he  has  to  wait,  and  has 
nothit^  to  da  He  had  sought  out  a  book 
for  Noiah,  to  the  attractions  of  which  the 
poor  child  had  giadually  yielded.  At  firsti 
she  had  stoed  dose  by  her  motkor.  But  the! 
conCentsiof  those  papers  wetcBOtriar  Norah's 
eye,  ajid  Hekn  heiiielf  bod  aect  i<rr  a: 
She  had  put  henelf  in  the  -^iniiTW,  hei 
natural  place  ;  the  rudi^  evening  light 
(II  !!■  il  ill  Upon  her,  and  found  out  betweer 
the  bhrck  of  her  dress  and  that  of  her  hat. 
gtmn  of  brawn  hair,  to  which  it  gave  doublt 
.brightness  by  the  -eonbast  -,  vnd  ;^radua.lli 
she  fell  into  henvM  aStimde,  herold  absorp 
tion.  i>r.  Maoriexw^fflced  about  thew>Qm,  ant 
pondaiBd  a  hondrcd  things.  He  w«aid  ha' 
given  isaS  he  ,pBMa£d  for  tiui,  SaiiaaTle 
chOd  who  -M:  reading  in  the  h^t,  and  for 
getting  hn  diildish  Aam  of  samrw.  Th 
nHHher  in  faar  mature  banty  was  litUc  ti 
faiBi— but.die  child— a.idtflll'Ske  that  I  Am 
she  was  not  his.  She  was  Robert  l>r«re 
mond's,  who  lay  drowned  at  d»e  bottoin  c 
the  river,  and  whose  very  name  was  drownei 
too  in  those  bitter  waters  of  calomny-  ani 
shame.  Strange  providence  tliat  metes  si 
unequally  to  one  and  to  another.  The  niai 
did  not  think  that  he  too  might  ha^■e  liai.1 
wife  and  children  had  he  so  chosen  ;  "but  hi 
heart  hankered  for  this  that  was  his  neigi 
hour's,  and  which  no  magic,  not  even  an 
subtle  spell  of  love. or  protecting  tendcrtte* 
could  ever  niake  his  own. 

And  Helen,  almost  imcontcious  of  th 
presence  of  either,  read  througli  those  pa|>ei 
which  had  been  preserved  for  het.  She  rea 
Golden's  letter,  and  the  comment  upon 
She  read  the  letter  which  Dr.  Maurice  ha 
written,  coatiadicting  those  crad  assertion; 
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She  read  the  fuEther  comments  upon  that. 
How  natural  it  was  ;  how  praiseworthy  was 
the  vehemence  of  friends  in  defence  of  the 
dead — and  how  entirely  without  proof !  Tbe 
newspaper  pointed  out  with  a  ci^d  distinct- 
ness, trtiich  looked  l^e  hatred  to  Hekn, 
Ciat  the  fact  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
books  told  fatally  against  '*  the  unhappy 
man."  Why  did  Jie  destroy  .those  evidences 
which  would  DO  doubt  have  cleared  him  had 
he  acted  (airly  and  honestly  ?  Day  by  day 
she  traced  the  course  of  this  controversy 
which  had  been  going  on  while, she  had  shut 
herself  up  in  the  darkness.  It  gleamed 
across  her  as  she  turned  from  one  to  another 
that  diis  was  why  her  energy  had  been  pre- 
served and  her  strength  sustained.  She  had 
not  broken  down  like  other  .women,  for  thb 
cause.  God  had  kept  her  up  far  this.  The 
discussion  had  gone  on  down  to  that  very 
morning,  when  a  little  editorial  note,  ap- 
pended to  a  Bhort  letter— one  of  the  many 
which  had  come  from  all  sorts  of  people  in 
defence  of  the  painter — had  announced  that 
si^h  a  controversy  could  no  longer  be  carried 
on  "  in  these  pages."  "  No  doubt  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Dmmmond  will  take  further  steps  to 
prove  the  innocence  of  which  Ihey  are  so 
&iUy  convinced,"  it  said,  "and  it  must  be 
evident  to  all  parties  that  the  columns  of  a 
newspaper  is  not  the  place  for  a  prolooged 
discussion  on  a  personal  subject."  Helen 
scascely  spoke  wlule  she  read  all  these.  She 
did  not  hear  the  dinner-bell.  The  noise  of 
the  door  when  Dr.  Maurice  rushed  to  it  with 
threatening  word  and  look,  to  John's  con- 
Aisiob,  scarcely  moved  her.  "  Be  quiet, 
dear,"  she  said  unconsciously,  when  tbe 
doctor's  voice  in  the  hall,  where  he  had  falhn 
upon  his  servant,  cAne  faintly  into  her  ab- 
straction. "  You  rascal !  how  dare  you  take 
such  a.  liberty  when  you  knew  who  was  with 
me?'*  was  what  Dr.  Maurice  -vas  saying, 
with  rage  in  his  voice.  But  to  Helen  it 
seemed  as  if  little  Norah,  forgetting  the  cloud 
of  misery  about  her,  had  begun  to  talk  more 
lightly  than  she  ought.  "  Oh,  my  child,  be 
quiet,"  she  repeated;  "be  quiet!"  All  her 
soul  was  absorbed  in  this.  She  had  no  room 
for  any  other  thought 

Ehr.  Maurice  came  back  with  a  Hu^  of 
anger  on  his  face.  "These  people  would 
think  it  necessary  to  consider  theii  miserable 
dishes  if  the  last  jndgmcnt  were  coming 
on,"  he  said.  He  was  a  kind  man,  and  very 
sorry  for  his  friend's  widow.  He  would  have 
given  up  much  to  help  her;  but  perhaps  he 
too  was  hungry,  asd  the  flionght  of  the  spoih 
dishes  inaeased  his  vehemence.    Sfae'looked 


at  him,  putting  back  her  veil  with  a  blank 
look  of  ^solute  incomprehensioa.  She  had 
heard  nothing,  knew  nothing.  Comfort,  and 
dinners,  and  servants,  and  al!  the  parapher- 
nalia of  ordinary  life,  were  a  hundred  miles 
awaj-  from  her  thoughts. 

"  I  have  read  the™  all,"  she  said  in  a  tone 
so  low  that  he  had  to  stoop  to  hear  her. 
"  Oh,  that  I  should  have  lost  s»  much  time 
in  selfish  grieving !  I  thought  nothing  more 
could  happen  afrer.  Dr.  Maurice,  do  you 
knoiv  what  I  ought  to  do  ?" 

"You!"  he  Eaid.  There  was  soroathing 
piteous  in  her  lookof  appeal.  The  paJe  face 
and  the  gleaming  eyes,  the  helplessaess  and 
the  energy,  all  struck  iaia  at  a  glance — a 
combination  which  he  i^d  not  understand. 

"Yes— me!  You  will  say  What  can  I  do  ? 
I  cannot  tell  the  world  what  he  was,  as  you 
have  done.  Thanks  fw  that,"  she  said,  holtl- 
ing  out  her  hand  to  him.  "  The  wife  cannot 
Bpeak  for  her  husljwid,  and  I  cannot  write 
to  the  papers.  I  am  quite  igborant.  Dr. 
Maurice,  tell  me  if  you  know.  What -can  I 
do?" 

Her  gleam  of  wild  ind^ation  was  ^one. 
It  had  sank  before  tiie  controversy,  the  dis- 
cussion which  thenewspapers  would  no  longer 
continue.  If  poor  Robert  had  mat  with  no 
defenders,  she  would  have  felt  herself  in- 
spired. But  his  friends  Iiad  spoken,  friends 
who  could  speak.  And  deep  depression  fell 
over  her,  "  Oh  !  "  she  said,  clas(«ng  her 
hands,  "  must  we  bear  it  ?  Is  there  nothing 
— nothing  I  can  do?" 

Again  and  again  had  he  asked  himself  the 
same  question.  "  Mrs.  Drummond,"  he  said, 
"  you  can  do  nothing;  try  and  make  up  your 
mind  to  it.  I  hoped  you  might  never  know. 
A  lady  can  do  nothing  in  a  matter  of  business. 
You  feel  your^lf  that  you  cannot  write  or 
speak.  And'  what  good  would  it  do  even 
if  you  could  ?  I  say  that  a  more  honour- 
able man  never  existed.  You  could  say,  I 
know,  a  great  deal  more  than  that ;  but  what 
does  it  matter  without  proof?  If  we  could 
find  out  about  those  books " 

"  He  did  not  know  anything  about  books,'' 
said  Helen;  "he  could  not  even  keep  his 
own  accounts — at  least  it  was  a  trouble  to 
him.  Oh,  you  knowtliat;  how  often  have 
we — laughed Oh,  my  .Qod,  my  God  !" 

Laughed !  The  words  brought  the  tears 
even  to  Dr.  Maurice's  eyes.  He  put  his 
hand  on  her  arm  and  patted  it  softly,  as  if 
she  had  been  a  child.  "Poor  soul!  poor 
soul !"  he  said :  the  tears  had  got  into  his 
voice  too,  and  all  his  own  thoughts  went  out 
of  his  mind  in  the  warmth  of  his  sympatby. 
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He  was  a  cautions  man,  not  disposed  to 
commit  himself;  but  the  touch  of  such  emo- 
tion OYerpowered  all  his  defences,  "Look 
here,  Mrs.  Drummond,"  he  said ;  "  I  don't 
know  what  we  may  be  able  to  do,  but  I  pro- 
mise you  something  shall  be  done— I  give 
you  my  word.  The  shareholders  are  making 
a  movement  already,  but  so  many  of  them 
are  ruined,  so  many  hesitate,  as  people  say, 
to  throw  good  money  after  the  bad.  I  don't 
know  why  I  should  hesitate,  I  am  sure.  I 
have  neidier  chick  nor  child."  He  glanced 
at  Norah  as  he  spoke— at  Norah  lost  in  her 
book,  with  the  light  in  her  h^,  and  her  out- 
line clear  against  the  window.  But  Helen 
did  not  notice,  did  not  think  wbat  he  could 
mean,  being  absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts. 
She  watched  him,  notwithstanding,  with  dilat- 
ing eyes.  She  saw  all  that  at  that  moment 
she  was  capable  of  seeing  in  his  face — the 
rising  resolution  that  /•ami-  with  it,  the  flash 
of  purpose.  "  It  ought  to  be  done,"  he  said, 
"  even  for  justice.  I  will  do  it — for  that — 
and  for  Robert's  sake." 

She  held  out  both  her  hands  to  him  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  her  ignorance.  "  Oh,  God 
bless  you!  God.reward  you  !"  she  said.  It 
seemed  to  her  as  if  she  had  accomplished  all 
she  had  come  for,  and  had  cleared  her  hus- 
band's name.  At  least  his  friend  had  pledged 
himself  to  do  it,  and  it  seemed  to  Helen  so 
easy.  He  had  only  to  refute  the  lies  which 
had  been  told;  to  prove  how  true,  how 
honest,  how  tender,  how  good,  incapable  of 
hurting  a  fly ;  even  how  simple  and  ignorant 
of  busmess,  more  ignorant  almost  tmn  she 
was,  he  had  been;  a  man  who  never  had 
kept  any  books,  not  even  his  own  accounts  ; 
who  had  a  profession  of  his  own,  quite  dif- 
ferent, at  which  he  worked  ;  who  had  not  been 
five  times  in  the  City  in  his  life  before  he 
became  connected  with  Rivers's  After  she 
had  bestowed  that  blessing,  it  seemed  to  her 
almost  as  if  she  were  making  too  much  of  it, 
as  if  she  had  but  to  go  herself  and  tell  it  all, 
and  prove  his  whitest  innocence.  To  go 
herself— but  she  did  not  know  where, 

Dr.  Maurice  came  down  with  a  little 
tremulousness  of  excitement  about  him  from 
the  pinnacle  of  that  resolution.  He  knew 
better  what  it  was.  Her  simple  notion  of 
"going  and  telling"  resolved  itself,  in  his 
mind,  to  an  action  before  the  law-courts,  to 
briefs,  and  witnesses,  and  expenditure.  But 
he  was  a  man  without  cliick  or  child  ;  he  was 
not  ruined  by  Rivers's.  The  sum  he  lud 
lost  had  been  enough  to  give  him  an  interest 
<n  the  question,  not  enough  to  injure  his 
"TS  of  operation.     And  it  was  a  question 


of  justice,  a  matter  which  some  man  oi^lit 
to  take  up.  Nevertheless  it  was  a  great  reso- 
lution to  take.  It  would  revolutionise  his 
quiet  life,  and  waste  the  substance  which  he 
applied,  he  knew,  to  many  good  uses.  He 
felt  a  little  shaken  when  be  came  down.  And 
then — his  dinner,  the  poor  friendly  unfor- 
tunate man  I 

"  Let  Norah  come  and  eat  somethmg  with 
me,"  he  said,  "  the  child  must  he  tired.  Come 
too  and  you  shaU  have  a  chair  to  ret  in,  and 
we  will  not  trouble  you;  and  then  I  will  see 
you  home." 

"Ah!"  Helen  gave  an  unconsdous  ay 
at  the  word.  But  already,  even  in  &is  one 
hour,  she  had  learned  the  first  hard  lesson  of 
grief,  which  is  that  it  must  not  fatigue  others 
with  its  eternal  presence — that  they  who  suffer 
Doost  must  be  content  oflen  to  suffer  dlently, 
and  put  on  such  smiles  as  are  possible — the 
ghost  must  not  appear  at  life's  commoneM 
board  any  more  than  at  the  banquet  It 
seemed  like  a  dream  when  five  minutes  later 
she  found  herself  seated  in  an  easy-chair  in 
Dr.  Maurice's  dining-room,  painfiilly  swallow- 
ing some  wine,  while  Norah  sat  at  the  table 
by  him  and  shared  his  dinner.  It  was  like  a 
dream;  twilight  had  begun  to  fall  by  this 
time,  and  the  lamp  was  lighted  on  the  ubie 
— a  lamp  which  left  whole  acres  of  darkness 
all  round  in  the  long  dim  room.  Helen  sat 
and  looked  at  the  bright  table  and  Notab's 
face,  which  turning  to  her  companion  began 
to  grow  bright  too,  unawares,  A  fortnight  is 
a  long  age  of  trouble  to  a  child,  Norab's 
tears  were  still  ready  to  come,  but  the  bitter- 
ness was  out  of  them.  She  was  sad  for  sym- 
pathy now.  And  this  change,  the  gleam 
of  light,  the  smile  of  her  old  friend — his 
fond,  half-mocking  talk,  felt  like  happiness 
come  back.  Her  mother  looked  on  from  the 
shady  comer  where  she  was  sitting,  and  under- 
stood it  all.  Robert's  friend  loved  him ;  but 
was  glad  now  to  pass  to  other  matters,  to 
common  life.  And  Robert's  child  loved  him; 
but  she  was  a  child,  and  she  was  ready  to 
reply  to  the  first  touch  of  that  same  dear  life. 
Helen  was  growing  wiser  in  her  trouble.  A 
little  while  ago  she  would  have  denounced 
this  changeabteness,  and  struggled  against  iL 
But  now  she  understood  and  accepted  what 
was  out  of  her  power  to  change. 

And  then  in  the  pauses  of  his  talk  with 
Norah,  which  was  sweet  to  him,  Dr,  Maurice 
heard  all  their  story — how  the  house  was  |[ 
akeady  in  the  creditors'  hands,  how  they  had  .1 
prepared  all  their  scanty  possessions  to  go  I 
away,  and  how  Mr.  Burton  had  been  very  'J 
kind.     Helen  had  not  associated  him  in  any  L 
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my  with  the  assault  on  her  husband's  memory. 
She  spoke  of  him  with  a.  half  gratitude  which 
filled  the  doctor  with  suppressed  fury.  He 
had  been  very  Idnd — he  had  offered  her  a 
house. 

"  I  thought  you  disliked  Dura,"  he  sdd 
with  an  impatience  which  he  could  not  re- 
straiiL 

"And  so  I  did,"  she  answered  drearily, 
"as  long  as  I  could.  It  does  not  matter 
now." 
"  Then  you  will  still  go  ?" 
"Still?  Oh,  yes;  where  should  we  go 
else?  The  whole  world  is  the  same  to 
us  now,"  said  Helen.  "And  Norah  will  be 
happier  in  the  country ;  it  is  good  air." 

"  Good  ail ! "  said  Dr.  Maurice.  "  Good 
heavens,  what  can  you  be  thiakmg  of?  And 
the  child  will  grow  up  without  any  one  to 
teach  her,  without  a — friend.  What  is  to  be 
done  for  her  education?  What  is  to  be  done — 
Mis.  Dnimmond,  I  b^  your  pardon.  I  hope 
you  will  forgive  me.  I  have  got  into  a  way 
of  interfering  and  making  myself  ridiculous, 
but  I  did  not  mean        " 

"  Nay,"  said  Helen  gently,  half  because  she 
felt  so  weary,  half  because  there  was  a  certain 
comfort  in  thinkir^  that  any  one  cared,  "  I 
am  not  angry.  I  knew  you  would  think  of 
what  is  best  for  Norah.  But,  Dr.  Maurice, 
vfe  shall  be  very  poor." 

He  did  not  make  any  reply;  be  was  half 
ashamed  of  his  vehemence,  and  yet  withal 
lie  was  unhappy  at  this  new  change.  Was 
it  not  enough  that  he  had  lost  Drummond, 
his  oldest  friend,  but  he  must  lose  the 
child  too,  whom  he  had  watched  ever  since 
iht  was  bom?  He  casta  glance  round  upon 
the  great  room,  which  might  have  held  a 
dozen  people,  and  in  his  mind  surveyed  the 
edioing  chambers  above,  of  which  but  one 
was  occupied.  And  then  he  glanced  at 
Norah's  iace,  still  blight,  but  slightly  clouded 
over,  beside  him,  and  thought  of  die  pretty 
picture  she  had  made  in  the  library  seated 
against  the  window.  Burton,  who  was  their 
enemy,  who  had  been  the  chief  agent  in 
biingmg  them  to  poverty,  could  give  them  a 
liome  to  shelter  their  houseless  heads.  And 
why  could  not  he,  who  had  neither  chick  nor 
child,  who  had  a  house  so  much  too  big  for 
him,  why  could  not  he  take  them  in  ?  Just 
to  have  the  child  in  the  house,  to  see  her  now 
and  then,  to  hear  her  voice  on  the  stairs,  or 
watch  her  running  from  room  to  room,  would 
be  all  he  should  want  They  could  live  there 
and  harm  nobody,  and  save  their  little  pit- 
tance. This  thought  ran  through  his  mind, 
and  then  he  stopped  and  confounded  Burton. 


But  Burton  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  He 
had  better  have  confounded  the  world,  which 
would  not  permit  him  to  offer  shelter  to  his 
friend's  widow.  He  gave  a  furtive  glance  at 
Helen  in  the  shadow.  He  did  not  want 
Helen  in  his  house.  His  friend's  wife  had 
neverattractedhim;  and  thoughhe  would  have 
been  ^e  kindest  of  guardians  to  his  friend's 
widow,  still  there  was  nothing  in  her  that 
touched  his  heart  But  he  could  not  open 
his  doors  to  her  and  say,  "  Come."  He  knew 
if  he  did  so  how  the  men  would  grin  and  the 
women  whisper ;  bow  impertinent  prophecies 
would  flit  about,  or  slanders  much  worse  than 
impertinent.  No,  he  could  not  do  it;  he 
could  not  have  Norab  by,  to  help  on  her 
education,  to  have  a  hand  in  her  training,  to 
make  her  a  child  of  his  own.  He  had  no 
child.  It  was  his  lot  to  live  alone  and  have  no 
soft  hand  ever  in  bis.  All  this  was  very  ridicu- 
lous, for,  as  I  have  said  before.  Dr.  Maurice 
was  very  well  off;  he  was  not  old  nor  bad- 
looking,  and  he  might  have  married  like  other 
men.  But  then  he  did  not  want  to  many. 
He  wanted  little  Norab  Drummond  to  be  his 
child,  and  he  wanted  nothing  more. 

Helen  leaned  back  in  her  chair  without 
any  thought  of  what  was  passing  through  his 
heart  "Ibat  her  child  should  have  inspired 
a  grande  passion  at  twdve  had  never  entered 
her  mind,  and  she  took  his  words  in  their 
simplicity  and  pondered  over  them.  "I  can 
teadi  her  myself,"  she  said  with  a  tremor  in 
her  voice.  This  man  was  not  her  friend,  she 
knew.  He  had  no  partial  good  opinion  of 
her,  such  as  one  likes  one's  friends  to  have, 
but  judged  her  on  her  merits,  which  few 
people  are  rain  enough  to  put  much  trust  in ; 
and  she  thought  that  very  likely  he  would 
not  think  her  worthy  of  such  a  charge.  "  I 
have  tau^t  her  most  of  what  she  knows,"  she 
added  with  a  little  more  confidence.  "  And 
then  the  great  thing  is,  we  shall  be  very  poor." 
"Forgive  me!"  he  said;  "don't  say  any 
more.  I  was  unpardonably  rasb — imperti- 
nent— don't  think  of  what  I  said." 

And  then  he  ordered  bis  carriage  for  them 
and  sent  them  home.  I  do  not  know  whether 
perhaps  it  did  not  occur  to  Helen  as  she 
drove  back  through  the  surrmier  dusk  to 
her  dismantled  house  what  a  difference  there 
between  their  desdtution  and  poverty 
and  aU  the  warm  glow  of  comfort  and  ease 
which  surrounded  this  lonely  man.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Norah  thought  of  it, 
who  had  taken  in  everything  with  her  brown 
eyes,  though  she  said  litUe.  While  they  were 
driving  along  in  the  luxurious  smoothly-roll- 
ing brougham,  the  child  crept  close  to  her 
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mother^  chspii^  Hclan's  arm  with  both  her 
hands.  "Oh,  nnunroa,"  she  said,  " how- 
strange  it  is  that  we  should  have  lost  ererj^ 
thing  and  Dr.  fiTaurice  nothing,  that  he  rfionld 
have  Ih&t  great  house  and  this  nice  carriage, 
and  us  be  driven  an-ay  from  St  Mary's  Road  ! 
\Vhat  can  God  be  thinking  of,  mamma?" 

"  CMi,  Norah,  my  dear  child,  we  have  earf] 
other,  and  he  has  nobody,"  said  Helen  ;  and 
in  her  heait  tiiere  was  a  frenzy  df  trimnph 
over  this  man  who  was  so  much  better  off 
than  die  was.  The  poor  so  often  have  that 
consolation ;  and  sotBetimes  it  is  pot  much 
of  a  consolatioB  after  all.  But  Hden  felt  it 
to  the  bottom  of  ber  heart  as  she  drew  her 
child  to  her,  and  felt  the  wann,  sfrf^t  clasp  of 
hande,  the  round'  cheek  a^jainst  her  own. 
Two  desolate,  lonely  creatures  in  their  blsck 
dresses — but  two, and  together;  «4ieieas  Dr. 
Matinee,  in  his  wealth,  in  his  strength,  in 
wlnt  the  world  \m\M  have  called  his  happF- 
negs,  was  but  one. 

CHATTER,  xvat. 
The  pRtty  house  in  St  ^&ty^  Road-* 
what  adiangehadcomeuponit!  There  was 
a  givat  painted  bflaid  in  boat  describing  the 
degirab^  residence,  with  atttdio  attaiched, 
Tvhich  was  (o  be  let.  The  carpets  were  half 
taken  up  and  laid  in  rolls  along  the  floar,  the 
chaira  piled  together,  the' costly,  pretty  fvuni- 
tur^  se  carefully  chosen,  the  things  which 
belonged  to  the  painter's  early  life,  and  those 
which  were  the  productof poor  Drummond's 
wealth,  aQ  vemoved  and  j  lunUcd  together,  and 
ticketed  "Lot  r6,"  "Lot  ao,"  "Lot  20" 
was  the  chair  nfaieh  had  been  Helen's  chair 
toB  years — tfce  one  poor-  Roberr  had  kissed. 
If  she  had'  known  tliat,  she  would  here  Spent 
ber  last  shiiling  to  buy  it  bade  ont  of  the 
<ude  hands  that  turned  it  over.  But  even 
Helen  only  knew  half  of  the  tragedy  which 
had  suddenly  enveloped  her  life.  They 
threaded  tbcir-Way  up-stairs-  to  their  bedroom 
throu^  all  those  ^Kiats.  It  was  stilt  eai4y ; 
but  what  could  they  do  down-stairs  in  the 
bouse  which  no  -longer  retaJocd  a  single 
^atore  of  home  ?  Helen  put  her  chiU  to 
bed,  and' thensafdown  by  her,  shading,  the 
jfoor  little  caaidle.  It  was  scarcely  quite 
darit  even  now.  It  is  never  dark  in  June. 
Through  the  open  window  there  came  the 
aound  of  voices,  peo[rie  -walking  about  the 
Streets  after  their  work  was  over.  There  arc 
so  many  irfio  have  only  the  streets  to  walk 
in,  so  many  to  whom  St  Maiy's  Road,  with 
its  likrcs  and  laburnums  and  pretty,  honsas, 
was  pleasant  and  fre^  as  if  it  had  been  in 
die  depths  of'lhe  «>untry.     Helen  saw  diem 


from  the  window,  conuog  and  going,  so 
often  two,  arm  in  arm,  two  who  Itateredand 
looked  Bp  at  the  lighted  honse,  and  spoke 
softly  to  each  other,  making  their  cheerful  1 
comments,  The  voices  sounded  meHow,  i 
the  distant  rattle  of  carriages  was  scftcned  by  | 
the  night,  and  a  soft  wind  blew  through  the 
lilacs,  and  some  stars  looked  wistfully  out  of 
the  pale  sky.  Why  are  they  so  sad  in 
summer  those  histrous  stars  ?  Helen  lookcfi 
out  at  them,  and  big  tears  fell  softly  out  of 
her  eyes.  Oh,  (ace  of  Dives  lookmg  up !  Oh, 
true  and  kind  and  just  and  gentle  soul! 
Must  she  not  even  think  ctf  him  as  in 
heaven,  as  hidden  in  God  with  the  dead  who 
depart  in  feith  and  peace,  but  gone  elsewhere, 
banished  for  ever?  The  thought  crossed 
ber  Hke  an  awful  shadow,  but  did  not  sting. 
There  aie  some  depths  of  misery  to  whidi 
healthy  nature  refuses  to  descend,  and  this 
«as  one.  Had  she  /eff  as  many  good 
,  people  feel  on  this  sob^ect,  and  as  she  her- 
self believed  iheoreticaiUy'  Uiat  she  ielt,  I 
know  -what  Helon  would  have  done.  She 
would  have  gone  down  to  that  rixer  and 
joined  him  in  his  awn  way,  wherever  he  was, 
choosing  it  so.  No  doubt,  she.  would  have 
been  wrong.  But  she  did'  not  descend  into 
that  abyss.  She  kept  by  her  fvifa  in  God 
instinctively,  not  by  anjj  doctrine;.  Did  not 
God  hiow  ?  But  even  the  edge  of  it,  tiie 
shadow  of  Ae  thougtt  was  enough  to  diitl 
her  from  head,  to  fixrt.  She  stole  in -from  the 
window,  and  sat  down. at  the  foot- of  the  bed 
where  Noiah  lay,  and  tried  to  think.  She 
had  thought  there  could  be  no  future  change, 
no  dttference  one  way  or  oiher;  bat  since 
this  very  morning  what,  changes  there  were! 
—her  last  confidence  shattered,  her  last  coiw- 
fort  thrust  from  her.  Rctiert's  good  name! 
Sie  sat  quite  silent  for  hours  thiiildn^  it  over 
while  Notah  slept  Sometinies  for  a  moment 
it  went  nigh  to  make  lier  mad.  Of  all  frantic 
things  in  the  world,  thereis  nothing  like  that- 
sense  of  impotence — to  feel  the  -wrong  and 
to  be  nnablc  to  move  against,  it  Ir  woke  a 
feverish  inltatinn  in  her,  a  sourd  resentment, 
a.  rage  which  she  could  not  overcome,  nor 
satisfy  by  any  exertion.  What  could.ahe  do,, 
a,  feeble  woman,  against  the  men  who  had 
cast  this  stigma  on  her  h-usband?  She  did. 
not  even  know  who  they  were,  except 
Golden.  It  was  he  who  was  the  origin  of  it 
all,  and  whose  profit  it  was  to  prove  himself 
innocent  by  the  fable  of  Robert's  guilt. 
Robert's  guilt!  It  was  the  most  horrible 
farce,  a  farce  which  iras  a  tragedy,  which 
every  one  who  knew  him  must  latigh  at 
whfly  among    their  tears.     Bnt  ihen  the 
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I  warid  did  not  know  him ;  aoad  the  world  | 
I  [ikea  to  thiok  the  wcnst,  to.  believe  in  guilt 
I  as  the  one  thing  always  possible.  That  there 
'  trace  people  who  knew  betOeF  had  been 
pioved  to  her — people  who  had  ventured  to 
ail  out  indignantly,,  and  say,  "  This  is  not 
true,"  vithout  waiUBg  to  bs  asked.  Oh, 
God  bless  theia  I  God  bleas  them  1  But 
tliey  wefe  not  dite  worid. 

\Vhai  the  ni^  was  de^er,  when  the 
nlkeis  outside  had  goBc,  when  all  wasquiet^ 
except  Itow  and  then  the-hunied  stepof  alate 
jiaMB-by,  Helc»  wenC  to  the  window  once 
more,  and  Lookaddtit  vpon  that.wc»ld.  What 
a  tiulo  bit  of  a  world  it  is  tiiata  wnasm  can 
see  from  hor  wiodowl — a  fe«  sitent  noots 
and  closed MtindowB, one  ortwo'%was  going 
aod  coming,  not  a  soul  whoai  she  knew  or 
could  infincBce;.  but  all'  tliuMe  unknown 
people,  ivben  diey  baard  her  hu^^and's 
nane,  if  it  w«i«ycaa  aid  yeaas  honcc,  would 
Tenember  the  sksdei  that  Had  stained  it, 
and  mndd  never  knowi  his  innocence,  his 
inc^scity  even  &x  snoh  guilt.  Thi&is  what 
gives  force  to  a  lie,  this  is  what  gives  bitter' 
nesi,  beyoMl  tdloig^  to  the  hearts  of  those 
vkoaie;  impotent^  whose  aonbadiclion  counts 
for  nothing,  who  have  no  proof,  but  only 
cettaiofy.  Whjl  a  night  it  w«s ! — libe  Para- 
dise even  im  London.  The  angels  might 
tiauB  been  ittxysng  thiai^  those  blue 
dqMhs  of  air,  thiough  the  colesti^d  wacmth 
and  ODodness^  without  any  doio^tian  fpojn 
ibeir  high  estalCL  Hwas not  moonlight,  nm 
starlight,  nor  dawn,  but  some  heavenly  cxim- 
bination  of  aU  thsce  whioh  breached  over  tte 
blK  anih  above,  so  serane,  so  deep,  so  un- 
JadiDDiable  ;.  and  down  bekrw  the  peopkd 
caRh  laj  Vke  axhild,  dcfeoceless  and  tmslful 
in  the  arms-  erf  its  Makar.  "  Dear  God,  the 
vary  chy  seetss  asleep  t"  But  heie  was  one 
pair  of  eyes  thstt  no  sleep  visited,  which 
doced  not  look  up  to  hexuen  too  closely  lest 
herdcBui  shoulil  not  be  thore;  wfaioh  dai«d 
not  take  any  camTuit  in  ^e  pity,  of  earth, 
knowing  that  it  ce«da»iied  while  it  pitied. 
God  help  the  solitai?,  the  helpless,  the 
wronged,  ^hose  d4io  can  see  no  conq)ens&tion 
for  their  suffenng^  no  posaible  ajchemy 
that  oait  faring'  good  out  of  them !  Helen 
crept  to  bed  at  lam,  and  slept.  It  was  the 
on^  diing  in  which  there  remained  any  coi»- 
solMien  ;  to<be  unccmficnoHs,  to  shut  oat  life 
andr  light  and'  all  that  accompanies  them ;  to 
bo- for  an  hoar,  (<x  a  momeBt,  as  good  as 
duad.  There  aw  many  people  always,  to 
wham  this  isth?  best  blessing  remaining  in 
the  world; 

The  nMRirag  brought  a  lettec  from  Mr. 


Bnrbm,  announcing  that  the  honse  at  Dura 
was  ready  to  receive  his  cousin,  Helen 
would  have. been  thankful  to  go  but  for  the 
discorery  she  had  made  on  the  prSTrous  day. 
Alter  that  it  seetsed  to  her  that  to  be  on  the 
spot,  to  be  where  she  could  maistain  poor 
Robert^  cause,  or  hear  of  others  maintaining 
it,  was  all  she  wanted  now  in  the  woiid. 
But  this  was  a  mere  fancy,  sik^  as-  the  poor 
cannot  inda^  in.  She  arranged  eveiytbii^ 
to  go  to  her  new  home  on  the  next  day.  It 
was  time  at  least  that  she  should  learve  this 
place  in  which  her  ovm  room  was  with 
difficulty  preserved  to  her  for  another  night. 
All  the  moraing  the  raotber  and  daughter 
abut  themselves  i:p  there,  hearing  thi  sounds 
of  the  csmmvlion  bekiw — ^the  ftmature  rolled 
about  here  sund  there,  the  haavy  feet  moving 
aboutL  the  nocatpeted  sbairs  and  rooms  that 
already  acnnded  hollow  and  vacant.  Bills 
of  the  sale  were  ia  all  die  wmdows ;  the  very 
studio,  Ae  place  which  now  would  have  been 
aacied,if  they  had  hem'  ridi  enongh  to  in- 
dulge IB  fajidea.  But  why  linger  upon  such 
a  scene?  The  homehast  ima^ation  can 
form  same  idea  of  circumstances,  which  in 
thcnnalvcs  are  oonmian  enough. 

In  the  aftemocn  the  two  went'  ont^to 
esc^K  from  the  house  raae  than  inythinj^ 
else.  "'We  will  go  and  see  liie  Haldanes," 
Helen  said  to  her  child;  and  rforshwon- 
deted,  but  acquiesced  gladly.  Mis.  Drum- 
mond  had  never  taken  kindly  ta  the  feet  that 
her  hmafaand's  chief  fritrad  lived  in  Victcma 
Villas,  and  was  a  I>is9enting  minister  with  a 
mother  uvd  sister  who  could  not  be  called 
Hentlewomcn.  But  all  that  belonged  to  the 
day  of  hCT'  prosperity,  and  now  her  heart 
yeamod  for  some  one  who  loved  Robert — 
some  one  who  would  believe  in  him — to 
whom  no  vindication,  even  in  thought,  would 
be  necessary.  And  the  HaUanes  had  been 
ruined  by  Rivers's.  This  was  anotiier  bond 
of  .uiuoa.  %e  had  caHed  bat  once  upon 
them,  before,  and  then  under  protest ;  but 
now  she  went  nnnbty,  almost  eagerly,  down 
the  road,  past  the  line  of  white  houses  with 
their  railings.  There  had  been  much  thought 
and  many  discussions  over  Mr.  Burton's  pro- 
posal within  those  wills.  They  had  heard 
of  it  nearly  a  fortnight  since,  but  they  had 
not  yet  made  any  formal  decision  ;  that  is  to 
say,  Mrs.  Haldane  was  eager  to  go  ;  Miss 
Jaiae  had  made  a  great  many  calculations, 
and  decided  that  the  offer  ought  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  matter  of  duty;  but  Stephen's 
entreme  rclnctance  still  kept  them  from 
settling.  Something,  however,  had  occurred 
that  morning  whrdi     had    added   a    sting- 
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to  Stephen's  discouragement,  and  talcen 
away  the  little  strength  with  which  he  had 
faintly  maintained  his  own  way.  In  the 
warmth  and  fervour  of  his  heart,  he  had  used 
his  littk  magazine  to  vindicate  his  friend. 
A  number  of  it  had  been  just  going  to  the 
piess  when  the  papers  had  published  Drum- 
mood's  condemnation,  and  Haldane,  who 
Icnew  him  so  well — all  his  weakness  and  his 
strength — had  dashed  into  the  field  and  ^o- 
claimed,  in  the  only  way  that  was  possible 
to  him,  the  iimopence  and  excellence  of  his 
friend.  All  his  heart  had  been  in  it ;  he  had 
made  such  a  sketch  of  the  painter,  of  his 
genius  (poor  Stephen  thought  he  had  genius), 
of  his  simplicity  and  goodness  and  unim- 
peachable honour,  as  would  have  filled  the 
whole  denomination  with  delight,  had  the 
subject  of  the  sketch  been  one  of  its  poten- 
tates or  even  a  member  of  Mr.  Haldane's 
chapel.  But  Robert  was  not  even  a  Dis- 
senter at  all,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
denomination;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  his 
.Hegr  was  out  of  place.  Perhaps  Stephen 
liimsclf  felt  it  was  so  after  he  had  obeyed 
the  first  impulse  which  prompted  i^  But  at 
ieast  he  was  not  left  long  in  doubt.  A  letter 
had  reached  him  from  the  magazine  com- 
mittee that  morning.  They  had  told  him 
ithat  they  could  not  permit  theit  oigan  to  be 
made  the  vehicle  of  private  feeling;  they 
had  su^ested  an  apology  in  the  next  num- 
ber; and  they  had  threatened  to  take  it 
^together  out  of  his  hands.  Remonstrances 
had  already  reached  them,  they  said,  firom 
«very  quarter  as  to  the  too  secular  character 
■of  the  contents;  and  they  ventured  to  re- 
mind Mr.  Haldane  that  this  was  not  a  mere 
literary  journal,  but  the  organ  of  the  body, 
and  intended  to  promote  its  highest,  its 
spiritual  interests.  Poor  Stephen  I  he  was 
grieved,  and  he  writhed  under  the  pinch  of 
this  interference.  And  then  the  magazine  not 
only  brought  him  in  the  half  of  his  income, 
but  was  the  work  of  his  life^hc  had  hoped 
to  "do  some  good  "that  way.  He  had 
aimed  at  improving  it,  cutting  short  the  gossip 
and  scraps  of  local  news,  and  putting  in 
something  of  a  higher  character.  In  this 
iray  he  had  been  able  <o  persuade  himself 
throi^h  all  his  helplessness,  that  he  still 
possessed  some  power  of  influence  over  the 
worid.  He  had  been  so  completely  subdued 
by  the  attack,  that  he  had  given  in  about 
Mr.  Burton's  house,  and  that  very  day  the 
proposal  had  been  accepted;  but  he  had  not 
yet  got  the  assault  itself  out  of  his  head. 
All  the  morning  he  had  been  sitting  with  the 
ounuscrints  and  nroofs  before   him  which 


were  to  make  up  his  new  number,  comment* 
ing  upon  them  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
heart. 

"  I  suppose  I  must  put  this  in  now,  whe- 
ther I  hke  it  or  not,"  he  said.  "1  never 
suspected  before  how  many  pangs  min 
brings  with  it,  mother ;  not  one,  but  a  legion. 
They  never  dreamt  of  interfering  with  me 
before.  Now  look  at  this  rabid,  wretched 
thing.  I  would  put  it  in  the  fire  if  I  dared, 
and  free  the  world  of  so  much  ill-tempered 
folly ;  but  Bateraan  wrote  it,  and  I  dare  not 
Fancy,  I  dare  not !  If  I  had  been  inde- 1 
pendent,  I  should  have  made  a  stand.  And  ' 
my  magazine — all  the  little  comfort  1  had—" 

"Oh  Stephen,  my  dear!  but  what  does  it 
matter  vAat  you  put  in  if  they  like  it  ?  Yoa  ' 
are  always  writing,  writii^,  wearing  yourself  '■ 
out  Why  shouldn't  they  have  some  of  the  ' 
trouble  ?    You  oughtn't  to  mind "  1 

"  But  I  do  mind,"  he  said,  with  a  feeble 
smile.  "  It  is  all  I  have  to  do,  mother.  It 
is  to  me  ndiat  I  am  to  you ;  you  would  not 
like  to  see  me  neglected,  fed  upon  husks, 
like  the  prodigal."  | 

"  Oh,  Stephen  dear,  how  can  you  talk  so? 
— ^you  neglected!"  said  his  mother  with  tean 
in  her  eyes. 

"Well,  that  is  what  I  feel,  mother.  I 
shall  have  to  feed  my  child  with  husks— tea- 
meetings  and  reports  of  this  and  that  chapel, ' 
and  how  much  they  give.  They  were  afiaid ' 
of  me  once ;  they  dared  not  grumble  when  i 
I  rejected  and  cut  out ;  but — it  is  I  who  dare  '■ 
not  now." 

Mrs.  Haldane  wisely  made  no  reply.  In 
her  heart  she  had  liked  the  magazine  better 
when  it  was  all  about  the  tea-meetings  and  \ 
the  progress  of  the  good  cause.  She  liked: 
the  bits  of  sectarian  gossip,  and  to  know  ho«r  i 
much  the  different  chapels  subscribed,  which' 
congregation  had  given  its  minister  a  siln?  i 
teapot,  and  which  had  given  him  his  diM 
missal.  All  this  was  more  interesting  to  ba\ 
than  all  Stephen's  new-fangled  discussions  ofj 
public  matters,  his  eagerness  about  education  i 
and  thought,  and  a  great  many  other  things  | 
that  did  not  concern  his  modier.  But  she  i 
held  this  opinion  within  herself,  and  was  as  i 
indignant  with  the  magazine  committee  asi 
heart  could  desire.  The  two  fell  silent  fori 
some  time,  he  going  on  with  his  Uteratuie,  i 
and  she  with  her  sewing,  till  the  only  servant  | 
they  had  left,  a  maiden,  called  ^r  extdUm  i 
"  the  girl,"  came  in  with  a  tray  laden  with  | 
knives  and  forks  to  lay  the  cloth  for  dinner.  \ 
The  girl's  eyes  were  red,  and  a  dirty  streak  I 
across  one  cheek  showed  where  her  tears 
had  been  wined  awav  with  h»  sTKon.  | 
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"What  is  the  matter?"  said  Mrs.  Hal- 

"Oh,  please  it's  Mies  Jane,"  cried  the 
haodmaid.     "  She  didn't  ought  to  speak  so  ; 
oh,  she  didn't  ought  to.     My  mother's  a  seat- 
holder  in  OUT  chapel,  and  I'm  a  member.  I'm 
not  a-going  to  bear  it !    We  ain't  folks  to  be 
poshed  about" 
il      "  Lay  the  cloth,  and  do  it  quietly,"  said 
I    the  old  lady.    And  with  a  silent  exasperation, 
i|  such  as  only  a  woman  can  feel,  she  watched 
i|  Ihe  unhandy   creature.      "  Thank    heaven, 
j  we  shall  want  no  girl  in  the  country,"  she  said 
I    to  herself.    But  when  her  eye  fell  on  Stephen, 
he  was  actually  smiling — smiling  at  the  plea 
']  for  exception,  with  that  mingled  sadnessand 
i;  bitterness  which  it  pained  his  mother  to  see. 
The  girl  went  on  snithng  and  sobbing  all  the 
■  I  same.    She  had  already  driven   her  other 
,.  mistress  almost  frantic  in  the  kitchen.     Miss 
Jane  had  left  a  httle  stew,  a  savoury  dish 
I  such'as  Stephen's  fanciful  appetite  required 
I  to  tempt  it,  by  the  fire,  slowly  coming  to 
[  perfection.     "  The  girl "  had  removed  it  to 
j  the  fender,  where  it  was  standing,  growing 
I  cold,  just  at  the  critical  moment  when  all  its 
'  juices  should  have  been  blending  under  the 
;  gentie,  genial  infiuence  of  the  fire.    Common 
cooks  cannot  stew.     They  can  boil,  or  they 
1  can  bum ;  but  they  never  catch  the  deli- 
,   cious  medium  between.     Only  such  persons 
I  as  cook  for  love,  or  such  as  possess  genius, 

I  can  hit  this  more  than  golden  mean.     Miss 

II  Jane  combined  both  characters.  She  did  it 
I  cim  amore  and  per  atnore;  and  when  she 
l{  found  her  fragrant  dish  set  aside  for  the  sake 
'  of "  the  girl's "  kettle,  her  feelings  can  be  but 
j'  faintly  imagined  by  the  uninitiated.  "I  wish 
i.  I  could  beat  you,"  she  said,  with  natural 
:  exasperation.  And  this  to  "  a  joined  raem- 
|i  ber,"  a  seat-holder's  daughter  I  Stephen 
'  laughed  when  the  tale  was  repeated  to  him, 
I  with  a  laugh  which  was  full  of  bitterness. 
I  He  tried  to  swallow  his  portion  of  the  stew, 
<   but  it  went  against  him.     "It  is  the  same 

everywhere,"  he  said ;  "  the  same  subjection 
of  the  wise  to  the  foolish,  postponing  of  the 
best  to  the  worst.  Rubbish  to  please  the 
joined  members — silence  and  uselessness  to 
ns." 

"Oh,  Stephen  !"  said  Mrs,  Haldane,  "you 
know  I  am  not  always  of  your  way  of  think- 
ing. After  all  there  is  something  in  it;  for 
when  a  girl  is  a  church  member,  she  can't 
be  quite  without  thought ;  and  when  she 
neglects  her  work,  it  is  possible,  you  know, 
that  she  might  be  occupied  with  better 
things.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  it  is  an 
excuse." 
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"  I  should  think  not,  indeed,"  said  Miss 
Jane.  "  I'd  rather  have  some  one  that  knew 
her  work,  and  did  it,  than  a  dozen  church 
members.  A'  heathen  to-day  would  have 
been  as  much  use  to  me." 

"That  may  be  very  true,"  said  her  mother; 
"  but  I  think,  considering  Stephen's  position, 
that  such  a  thing  should  not  be  said  by  you 
or  me.  In  my  days  a  person  stood  up  for 
chapel,  through  thick  and  thin,  especially 
when  he  had  a  relation  Who  was  a  minister. 
You  think  you  are  wiser,  you  young  ones, 
and  want  to  set  lip  for  being  liberal,  and 
think  church  as  good  as  chapel,  and  the 
world,  so  far  as  I  can  make  oirt,  as  good 
as  either.  But  that  way  of  thinking  would 
never  answer  me." 

"Well,  thank  heaven,"  said  Miss  Jane  in  a 
tone  of  relief,  "  in  the  country  we  shall  not 
want  any  '  girl,' " 

"  That  is  what  I  have  been  thinking,"  said 
Mrs.  Haldane  with  alacrity ;  and  in  the 
painful  moment  which  intervened  while  the 
table  was  being  cleared  and  the  room  put  in 
order,  she  painted  to  herself  a  fancy  picture 
of  "the  country."  She  was  a  Londoner  born, 
and  had  but  an  imperfect  idea  what  the  word 
meant.  It  was  to  her  a  vague  vision  of 
greenness,  parks  and  trees  and  great  banks  of 
Bowers.  The  village  street  was  a  thing  she 
had  no  conception  of.  A  pleasant  dream  of 
some  pleasant  room  opemng  on  a  garden, 
and  level  with  it,  crossed  her  mind.  It  was 
a  cottage  of  romance,  one  of  those  cottages 
which  make  their  appearance  in  the  stories 
which  she  half  disapproved  of,  yet  felt  a 
guilty  pleasure  in  reading.  There  had  been 
one,  an  innocent  short  one,  with  the  gentlest 
of  good  meanings,  in  the  last  number  of 
Stephen's  magazine,  with  just  such  a  cottage 
in  it,  where  a  sick  heroine  recovered.  Siie 
thought  she  could  see  the  room,  and  the 
invalid  chair  outside  the  door,  in  which  he 
could  be  wheeled  into  the  garden  to  the 
seat  under  the  apple-tree.  Her  heart  over- 
flowed with  that  pleasant  thought  And 
Stephen  might  get  well !  Such  a  joy  was 
at  the  end  of  every  vista  to  Mrs.  Haldane, 
She  sat  and  dreamed  over  this  with  a  smile  on 
her  face  while  the  room  was  being  cleared ; 
-and  her  vision  was  only  stayed  by  the  un- 
usual sound  of  Helen's  knock  at  the  door.  ' 

"  It  will  be  some  one  to  see  the  house," 
said  Miss  Jane,  and  she  went  away  hurriedly, 
with  loud-whispered  instructions  to  the  girl, 
into  "  the  front  drawing-room,"  to  be  ready 
to  receive  any  applicant ;  so  that  Miss  Jane 
was  not  in  the  room  when  Helen  with  her 
heart  beating,  and  Norah  cling^g  dose  to 
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her  as  her  shadow,  was  shoim  abruptly  into 

the  invahd's  room.     "  The  girl "  thrust  her 

I  in  without  a  word  of  introduction  or  explana- 

I  tion,  Norah  was  fomihar  in  the  place,  tliough 

I  her  mother  was  a  stranger,     Mrs.  Haldane 

rose  hastily  to  meet  them,  and  an  agitated 

'  speech  was  on  Helen's  lips   that   she  had 

I  come  to  say  good-bye,  fliat  she  was  going 

away,  that  they  might  never  meet  again  in 

I  this  world, — when  her  eye  caught  the  help- 

.  less  figure  seated  by  the  window,  turning  a 

!  half-surpHsed,  half-sj-mpathetic    look    upon 

I  her.      She  had  never   seen  poor  Stephen 

since  his  illness,  and  she  was  not  prepared 

I  for  this  complete  and  lamentable  overthrow. 

It  drove  her  own  thoughts,  even  her  own 

sorrows,  out  of  her  mind  for  the  moment. 

She  gave  a  cry    of  mingled  wonder   and 

horror.     She    had   heard   all   abont   it,   but 

seeing  is  eo  very  different  from  hearing. 

"Ob,  Mr.  Haldane  1"  she  said,  going  up 
to  him,  fbi^etling  herself — with  such  pity  in 
her  voice  as  he  had  not  heard  for  yx:ais.  It 
drove  out  of  his  mbd,'  too,  the  more  recent 
and  still  more  awful  occasion  he  had  to  pity 
her.  He  looked  at  her  with  sudden  grati- 
tude in  his  eyes, 

"Yes,  it  is  a  change,  is  it  not?''  he  said 
with  a  faint  smile.  He  had  been  an  Alp- 
climber,  a  mighty  walker,  when  she  saw  him 
last. 

Some  moments  passed  before  she  reco- 
vered the  shock.  She  sat  down  by  him 
trembling,  and  then  she  burst  into  sudden 
tears^ — not  that  she  was  a  woman  who  cried 
much  in  her  sorrow,  but  that  her  nerves  were 
affected  beyond  her  power  of  control. 

"  Mr.  Haldane,  forgive  me,"  she  faltered. 
"  I  have  never  seen  you  since — and  so  much 
has  happened — oh,  so  much ! " 

"  Ah,  yes,"  he  said.  "  I  could  cry  too — 
.not  for  myself,  for  that  is  an  old  story.  I 
would  have  gone  to  you,  had  I  been  able — 
you  know  that ;  and  it  is  very,  very  kind  of 
you  to  come  to  me." 

"  It  is  to  say  good-bye.  We  are  going 
away  to  the  country,  Norah  and  I,"  said 
Helen;  "there  is  no  longer  any  place  for  us 
here.  But  I  wanted  to  see  you,  to  tel!  you 
—you  seem — to  bulong— so  much — to  the 
old  time." 

Ah,  that  old  time !  the  time  which  softens 
all  hearts.  It  had  not  been  perfect  while  it 
existed,  but  now  how  feir  it  was  1  Perhaps 
Stephen  Haldane  remembered  it  better  than 
she  did  J  perhaps  it  might  even  cross  his 
mind  that  in  that  old  time  she  had  not  cared 
much  to  see  him,  had  not  wdcomed  him  to 
her  house  with  any  pleasure.    But  he  was  too 


generous  to  allow  himself  even  to  think  such 
a  lliought,  in  her  moment  of  downfall  The 
depths  were  more  bitter  to  her  even  than  to 
him.  He  would  not  let  the  least  shadow 
even  in  his  mind  fret  her  in  her  great  trouble. 
He  put  out  his  hand,  and  grasped  hers  with 
a   sympathy  which  was   more   telling   than 

"  And  1  hope  your  mother  win  forgive  rac 
too,"  she  said  with  some  timidity.  "  I 
thought  I  had  more  command  of  mj-sclf. 
We  could  not  go  without  coming  to  say 
good-bye." 

"  It  is  very  kind — it  is  more  than  I  had 
any  right  to  expect,"  said  Mrs.  Haldane. 
"And  we  are  going  to  the  country  too. 
We  are  going  to  Dura,  to  a  house  Mr. 
Burton  has  kindly  offered  to  us.  Oh,  Mrs. 
Drummond,  now  I  think  of  it,  probably  we 
owe  it  to  you." 

"  No,"  said  Helen,  startled  and  mystified ; 
and  then  she  added  slowly,  "  I  am  going  to 
Dura  too." 

"  Oh,  how  very  lucky  that  is  !  Oh,  how 
glad  I  am!"  said  the  old  lady.  "Stephen, 
do  you  hear?  Of  course,  Mr.  Burton  is  your 
cousin ;  it  is  natural  you  should  be  near  hira. 
Stephen,  this  is  good  news  for  you.  Vou 
will  have  Miss  Noiah,  whom  you  were  always 
so  fond  of,  to  come  about  you  as  she  used 
to  do — that  is,  if  her  mamma  will  allow  her. 
Oh,  my  dear,  I  am  so  glad  I  I  must  go  and 
tell  Jane.  Jane,  here  is  something  that  will 
nuke  you  quite  happy.  Mrs.  Druramond  is 
coming  too." 

She  went  to  the  door  to  summon  her 
daughter,  and  Helen  was  left  alone  with  the 
sick  roan.  She  had  not  loved  him  in  the 
old  time,  but  yet  he  looked  a  part  of  Robert 
now,  and  her  heart  melted  towards  him. 
She  was  giad  to  have  him  to  herself,  as  glad 
as  if  he  had  been  a  brother.  She  put  her 
hand  on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  laying  a  kind 
of  doubtful  claim  to  him,  "  You  have  seen 
what  they  say?"  she  asked,  looking  in  his 

"  Yes,'  all ;  with  finy,"  he  said,  "with  in- 
dignation !  Oh  my  God,  that  I  should  be 
chained  here,  and  good  for  nothing!  They 
might  as  well  have  said  it  of  that  child." 

"  Oh,  is  it  not  cruel,  cruel !"  she  said. 

These  half-doien  words  were  all  that 
passed  between  them,  and  yet  they  comforted 
her  more  than  all  Dr.  Maurice  had  said.  He 
had  been  indignant  too,  it  is  true  ;  but  not 
with  this  fiery,  visionary  wrath- — ^the  rage  ot 
the  helpless,  who  can  do  nothing. 

When  Miss  Jane  came  in  with  her  mother, 
they  did  the  most  of  the  talking,  and  Helen 
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shrunk  into  jiereetf;  but  when  she  hati  risen 
to  go  away,  Stephen  thrust  a  little  packet 
into  her  hand.  "Read  it  when  you  go 
home,"  he  said.  It  was  his  littie  dissenting 
magazine,  the  insignificant  brochure  which  she 
would  have  scorned  so  in  the  old  daj-s.  Witii 


what  tears,  with  what  swelling  of  her  heart, 
with  what  an  £^5ony  of  pride  and  love  and 
sorrow  iiie  read  it  that  night ! 

And  so  the  old  house  was  closed,  and  the 
old  life  ended.  Henceforvi-ani,  everything 
that  awaited  her  was  cold  and  sad  and  new. 


HOW  A  FORT  DITCH  WAS  PLUMBED. 


DURING  an  Indian  campaign,  about  a 
quaner  of  a  centuiy  ago,  it  was  neces- 
I  saryto  take  a  very  strongly  fortified  city.  The 
I  nanK  need  not  be  given.  Some  of  the  allu- 
sions in  the  following  story  will  probably  en- 
I  able  those  conversant  with  recent  Indian  his- 
I  toiy  to  identify  it. 

'  The  city  held  a  commanding  position; 
I  iilanted  on  the  only  knoll  of  high  ground  in  the 
'  district,  it  vias  visible  for  miles  around.  The 
I  massive  mud  walls  of  the  city, — and  with  the 
'  okl-iashion«d  siege  trains  they  were  the  hardest 
I  to  batter  down, — heavily  mounted  with  guns, 
I  many  of  which  bore  the  stamp  of  European 
inanu&cture,  frowned  defiance  far  and  wide ; 
I  while  high  above  the  rest,  and  most  defiant 
I  of  all,  rose  the  mednle,  the  fort  itself.  Many 
I  a  si<^  had  it  withstood,  and  it  still  boasted 
rfbeing  one  of  the  fast-decreasing  number  of 
"maiden  forts  of  Hindostan."  The  surround- 
ing country  was  very  arid,  bordering  on  desert, 
with  scarcely  a  tree  of  any  growth,  beyond 
some  conspicuous  avenues  of  palms,  escotics 
here,  which  a  former  chief  had  introduced. 
One  of  the  old,  broad,  classic  rivers  irf  India 
iJoiTcd  near,  and  supplied  the  water  for  the 
ditch  or  moat,  mth  which  the  whole  city  was 
surrounded.  The  besieging  camp  was  on  the 
whole  well  placed,  and  had  been  favoured 
with  more  than  an  average  of  healthiness  ;  for, 
IS  a  rule,  in  India  verdure  and  health  are 
found  in  inverse  proportions.  Still  so  large  a 
farce  as  was  now  hurriedly  gathered  together 
here,  thongh  free  from  any  strong  local  pro- 
vocatives to  disease,  could  not  long  show  a 
clean  bill  of  health.  The  billmen  of  the 
frontier  were  beginning  to  droop,  as  they 
s^ed  for  the  more  bracing  air  of  their  native 
liei^ts.  The  Hindostanis,  despite  all  the 
samtaiy  precautions  of  the  quarter^naster- 
geoeral's  department,  showed  signs  of  failing 
strength  and  heart ;  and  the  European  part 
of  the  force  were  daily  giving  in  increasing 
Mck  returns.  Time  pressed,  for  the  sake  of  the 
iRJops — and  for  other  reasons ;  the  surround- 


ing country  was  becoming  disturbed,  while 
the  rnore  remote  districts,  denuded  of  troops, 
who  had  been  all  wanted  for  the  si^e,  wctl: 
growing  restless.  The  city  must  fail.  Eng- 
land's honour  must  be  vindicated  speedily ; 
the  blood  of  the  two  brave  young  English- 
men, the  representatives  of  their  country, 
who  had  been  cruelly  done  to  death  beside 
its  walls,  must  be   avenged  without  further 

Impatience  had  now  began  to  show  itself 
in  camp.  Weary  of  tlie  protracted  siege,  with 
its  monotonous  duties  of  systematic  invest- 
ment ;  the  men  were  e^er  for  the  excite- 
ment of  the  crowning  assault ;  and  it  was 
generally  considered  to  be  close  at  liand. 
Spies  had  reported  that  disease  and  famine 
were  daily  claiming  their  victims  by  hun- 
dreds in  the  city, — that  desertions  were  of 
nightly  occurrence.  They  could  not  hold 
out  much  longer ;  yet  it  would  be  no  blood- 
less achievemi;nt.  The  enemy  knew  ii:at 
they  deserved  no  mercy,  they  expected  no 
quarter,  and  they  meant  to  sell  their  lives 
dearly.  All  this  was  generally  known  in 
camp ;  and  it  only  made  men  the  more 
eager  for  the  end. 

The  city  walls  had  been  fast  crumbling 
awJty  under  the  pounding  of  our  siege  guns, 
and  would  oSer  no  great  difficulties.  But 
then  the  real  work  of  the  day  would  bc^in. 
However  easily  they  might  be  moum&t, 
the  fort,  which  stood  out  in  an  extreme 
comer,  would  still  remain  to  be  gamed.  It 
was  the  stronghold  of  the  besieged ;  here  they 
would  make  their  last  stand.  Toreachitwould 
be  a  march  of  death  to  many.  They  woul<i 
have  to  fight  their  way  foot  by  foot ;  and  of 
all  fighting  street-fighting'  in  an  old  Indian 
city  is  the  most  deadly.  Every  roof,  every 
window,  every  loop-hole  in  the  walls  has  its 
matchlock-men,  where,  under  cover,  they  can 
pick  off  their  enemy  calmly,  and  with  unerr- 
ing aim ;  while  the  fort  guns,  which  always 
command  the  city  itself,  as  a  precaution  aeain.st 
_.     :,L,OO^IC 
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an  emcute,  as  well  as  the  glacis  against  an 
attack  from  without,  would  sweep  down  the 
long  narrow  streets,  and  hundreds  of  brave 
fellows  fall  without  being  able  to  strike  a 
blow  in  fair  fight.  This,  too,  was  well  known 
in  camp,  and  the  general  hope  was  that,  while 
feints  might  be  made  at  different  points  on  the 
city  walls,  the  grand  assault  would  be  on  the 
fort  itself,  on  its  water-face ;  for  the  main  ditch 
ran  under  its  very  walls. 

While  the  camp  was  in  this  state  of  excite- 
ment and  impatience,  and  everything  indi- 
cated that  the  assault  would  ba  roade  within 
a  week  at  furthest,  one  evening  there  was  the 
usual  gathering  of  officers  in  the  artillery  mess- 
tent,  which,  as  a  rule,  included  those  of  the 
engineer  coq)S,  who  were  too  few  in  number 
to  establish  a  mess  of  their  own.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  old  brigadier-general,  and  the 
"chief  engineer, ivere  both  present.  Naturally, 
the  coming  assault  was  the  topic' of  conversa- 
tion. On  the  faces  of  the  elder  men  the 
glow  of  hope  for  success  and  for  honourable 
mention  in  General  Orders,  was  perceptibly 
subdued  by  the  thought  of  absent  dear  ones, 
whose  future  for  w^  or  woe  hung  on  the 
results  of  that  assault ;  while  among  the 
youngsters  light-hearted  enthusiasm  seemed 
to  hold  unbroken  sway. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  there 
passed  some  remarkSjloud  enough  to  reach  the 
brigadier's  ear,  about  the  attack  being  made 
on  the  fort  iself,  as  the  more  brilliant  and  the 
less  bloody  course;  and  all  the  youngsters 
were  in  favour  of  it.  The  brigadier,  turning 
to  t'le  chief  engineer,  said,  as  though  quite 
casually,  "'  Well,  colonel,  I  suppose  you  are 
preixared,  whenever  the  order  comes?  All 
the  ladders,  and  those  sort  of  things,  ready  ? 
By  the  way,  do  you  know  the  exact  depth  of 
the  ditch  on  tlie  fort  face  ?"  "  Not  exactly." 
was  the  reply,  "  but,  I  fancy,  near  enough  for 
our  purpose."  "I  wish  I  knew  to  a  foot," 
said  the  brigailier,  "  It  might  save  many 
lives;"  he  added  gravely.  Then,  looking  at 
the  young  men  who  had  been  the  loudest  in 
their  remarks  about  making  the  assault  direct 
on  !  he  fort,  he  said,  "  Well,  young  gentlemen, 
I  admire  your  zeal ;  but,  considering  that  we 
know  the  ditch  is  much  deeper  opposite  the' 
fort  than  round  the  city,  I  can't  say  much  for 
your  united  foretliought,  when  not  one  of 
you  has  had — I  will  not  say  the  pluck,  for  that 
I  don't  doubt — but  the  wit  to  go  and  plumb 
it," 

The  remark  was  like  the  burstmg  of  a 
shell ;  nearly  ever>'  man  at  the  table  felt  him- 
self hit,  and  hit  hard. 

Soon  after,  the  pai^  broke  up  and  began 


to  disperse.  A  yoong  subaltern  of  engineers 
— we  will  call  him  Norval — as  he  was  passing 
a  group  of  ofhcers  waiting  at  the  door  of  the 
mess-tent  for  a  few  last  words,  was  thus 
greeted  by  a  young  captain  of  artillery,  named  ' 
Wilson  :  "  A  pretty  good  wigging  all  you  I 
young  engineers  got  to-night,  Norval ;  and  I  i 
must  say  you  deserved  it"  "  Perhaps  so,"  I 
was   Norval's  quiet    remark,  as  he  walked 

This  was  not  the  first  sneer  Captain  Wilson 
had  launched  at  Norval;  for  before  coming 
into  camp,  they  had  been  together  in  canton- 
ments, A  few  words  will  explain  the  different 
characters  of  these  two  men,  and  their  attitude 
towards  each  other.  Norval  was  a  man  of 
mark,  though  he  could  hardly  be  said  to  be 
a  popular  man.  Indeed,  a  natural  reserve 
prevented  this;  but,  his  readiness  to  help  (and 
his  position  as  an  engineer  officer  in  canton- 
ments, gave  him  many  opportunities  of  help- 
ing), and  his  gentle,  ^oughtflt!  bearing  com- 
manded regard  and,  young  though  he  was, 
respect;  while  Wilson's  more  genial  manner 
— for  he  was  a  first-rate  companion,  and  the 
very  life  of  a  mess — made  him  a  nnore  general 
favourite  among  youngsters.  But  unhappily, 
Wilson's  early  training  had  been  very  dif- 
ferent from  Norval's.  That  of  the  latter  had 
been  precisely  of  the  kind  out  of  which  the 
consistent  practical  Christian  is  the  most 
likely  to  be  developed  ;  for  in  his  early  home 
religion  had  been  a  quiet,  unpretending  prin- 
ciple of  daily  life.  Wilson,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  been  accustomed  from  childhood 
to  the  most  rigid  observance  of  religious  forms, 
and  had  seen  in  the  inner  life  of  his  home  so 
much  that  was  unreal  and  untrue,  that  his 
naturally  quick,  discriminating  mind  had 
grown  to  regard  the  profession  of  religion  as 
an  imposture.  He  remembered  bitterly  how 
many  a  hard  ungrateful  task  had  been  im- 
posed, and  duty  exacted,  in  the  name  of  reli- 
gion. He  held  in  contempt — and  he  made  no 
secret  of  it — all  those  who  were  supposed  to 
be  influenced  by  religious  motives.  He  had 
the  character  among  his  acquaintances  of 
being  a  sCoffer,  yet  he  was  so  clever,  so  able 
to  hold  his  own  in  argument,  and  so  amusing, 
that,  in  spite  of  what  they  disapproved,  he 
was  very  popular  among  his  brodier  officers, 
especially  the  younger  ones ;  and  to  be  popu- 
lar was  the  great  aim  of  his  life.  Norval 
recognised  his  abilities,  but  shrunk  from  the 
maji  who  so  perverted  them,  Wilson,  again, 
was  so  utterly  incapable  of  appreciating 
Norval,  that  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  show- 
ing his  dislike  towards  him.  Norval  was  a 
first-rate  cricketer,  and  ever  ready  to  join  in 
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a  match,  a  more  than  average  billiard  player, 

and  a  keen   sportsman;    but,  the  very  fact 

that  a  bet  on  any  game,  and  still  more  an 

oath,  was  hateful  to  him ;  that  he  was  always 

in  his  place  at  church,  and  known  to  take 

an  interest  iq  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  men 

I  under  him,  was  enough  Co  brand  him  in  Wil- 

I  son's  mind  as  a  hypocrite,  and  to  draw  forth, 

I  whenever  opportunity  offered,    the    cutting 

sneer.     He  was  Wilson's  b^e  noir. 

Hence  arose  that  remark  after  mess  on  the 
evening  already  referred  to.  It  so  happened, 
that  the  rebuke  of  the  old  chief  applied  least 
of  all  to  Norval,  for  he  had  only  a  few  days 
before  joined  the  camp,  and  had  had  plenty 
to  do  in  learning  the  duties  of  his  own  post, 
and  had  never  thought  of  inquiring  what  his 
seniors  knew,  or  did  not  know,  regarding  the 
state  of  the  siege. 

Nevertheless,  from  the  moment  the  briga- 
dier's words  were  uttered,  Norval  .made  up  his 
mind.  JI^  would  wipe  off  the  reproach.  As 
he  left  the  mess-tent,  little  heeding  Wilson's 
words,  or  perhaps  exulting  in  the  thought  that 
he  would  very  soon  give  him  cause  to  regret 
them,  he  crossed  over  tc  the  lines  of  the 
European  regiment  which  by  beyond  the 
artillery,  and,  picking  his  way  between  tent- 
ropes  or  over  insidious  tent-pegs,  to  the  tent 
on  the  extreme  left,  he  there  found  the  man 
he  wajited.  Captain  Parker,  who  commanded 
the  Light  Compan/of  theio — th  Regiment. 
"  Parker,"  he  said,  "  I  am  bent  on  a  little 
spree  to-night,  and  I  want  you  to  join  me." 

"  What's  up  now  ?  You  out  on  a  spree ! 
Well,  yes,  I'll  join  you ;  for  I  am  very  sure 
friend  Norval  will  go  in  for  no  spree,  as  he 
odls  it,  in  which  I  should  be  ashamed  to  join 
him." 

"  Well,  look  here,  old  fellow,  just  now  at 
mess  the  old  brigadier  startled  us  all  by  ask- 
ing us,  as  we  were  crying  so  loud  for  an 
assault  on  the  fort,  whether  we  knew  the  exact 
depth  of  the  ditch  on  that  side.  And  to  our 
shame  be  it  said,  not  a  man  had  ever  thought 
of  it.  I  can't  take  much  blame  to  myself, 
because  I  have  so  lately  joined ;  but  I  should 
like,  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  to  go  and  take 
soundings,  as  my  old  &ther  the  commodore 
would  say,  and  present  it  to  the  old  boy  before 
he  turns  in  for  the  night  Will  you  come 
and  help  me  ?" 
"  Will  I  not  ?  When  do  you  go  ?" 
"Well,  rfe  ought  to  have  some  fellows 
with  us  in  case  of  a  scrimmage ;  for  we  may 
have  to  ^ht  our  way  back.  So,  if  ^u  can 
brii^  half  a  dozen  of  your  best  "  Lights,"  I 
should  be  glad.  I  needn't  say,  don't  bring 
drunkards ;  but  bring  clear-headed  fellows — 


men  who  don't  fancy  they  require  a  tot  of 
grog  to  brace  up  their  pluck,  foi^etting  that 
it  muddles  their  brains.  We  must  have  men 
who  have  brains  and  pluck  at  command." 

"  All  right,"  said  Parker;  "  you  shall  liave 
the  best  I  can  give ;  men  In  whose  hands  I 
can  trust  my  own  life,  and  yours  too,  if 
need  be." 

"  Then  let  us  meet  at  the  battery  on  the 
extreme  left  of  our  lines — that  will  bring  us 
pretty  straight  in  front  of  the  fort.  Now  I'll 
go  and  arrange  with  old  Jones,  who  is  field 
officer,  and  get  him  to  let  us  pass  the  sentries. 
It's  past  eight  now  ;  the  moon  won't  be  up 
till  nearly  one,  and,  luckily  for  us,  it's  the  dark 
side  of  the  moon,  as  a  native  would  say,  so  it 
will  be  all  the  darker  and  better  for  us.  If 
we^tartat  ten,  we  shall  be  back — if  we  ever 
do  get  back — before  the  moon  rises." 

"  So  be  it — ten,  sharp." 

They  parted.  Parker  went  to  think  over 
his  company,  and  pick  the  men'he  thought 
would  be  the  most  reliable  for  such  a  venture. 
Success  was  of  vital  importance ;  for  he  knew 
that  nothing  but  success  would  justify  such  a 
step  without  orders,  and  save  him  perhaps 
from  a  court-martial.  Norval  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  find  Major  Jones,  and  talk  him  into 
letting  them  pass ;  which  was  no  easy  matter, 
for  the  old  man,  personally  as  brave  as  any 
of  them,  had  a  provokingly  strong  regard  for 
"  Rules  and  Regulations,"  and  had  no  fancy 
for  being  privy  to  hair-brained  adventures. 
He  was,  however,  won  over,  and  consented. 
"Remember,  Norval,  it  may  cost  me  ray 
commission,  if  you  chance  to  come  to  grief  j 
yet  for  your  sake  I'll  run  the  risk." 

That  settled,  Norval  had  much  to  do,  and 
not  much  over  the  hour  to  do  it  in.  His 
habits  of  ready  resource  now  stood  him  in 
good  stead ;  he  had  at  once  grasped  the  idea, 
and  soon  formed  his  plans.  He  was  an  enthu- 
siastic angler;  and  knowing  that  while  the 
force  had  been  lying  so  many  weeks  before 
the  fort,  they  had  bad  many  a  day's  good 
fishing  in  the  old  classic  river  that  skirted  the 
camp,  he  had  stowed  away  some  tackle 
among  his  baggage  in  the  hope  of  getting  his 
share  of  the  sport  This  he  now  turned  to 
good  account  At  the  artillery  canteen  he 
got  a  large  bung  cork ;  this  he  cut  into  a 
tloat  by  Capering  it  upwards  to  a  point, 
leaving  the  bottom  flat ;  through  the  middle 
he  slipped  aquill,  inside  which  he  fixed  a  piece 
of  mainspring,  and  ran  through  it  a  strong 
line  he  had — strong  enough  to  land  a  mahseer  * 
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of  ten  or  a.  dozen  pounds  weight.  Thus  he 
contrived  a.  first-rate  float,  through  which  the 
I  line  would  run  freely  one  way,  but  would  not 
slip  one  inch  the  other  way.  On  one  end  of 
:  the  line  he  fastened  a  large-sized  plummet, 
and  wound  it  all  up  on  a  short  piece  of 
bamboo.  This  was  all  his  apparatus — sim- 
plicity itself,  yet  deserving  a  patent, 

Itw'asnownineo'clock.  One  hour  more  he 
could  call  his  own.     That  hour — how  it  was 
'  s]ient  was  oniy  known  by  the  subsequent  dis- 
closures of  his  "  bearer,"  who  said  that  when 
he  had  gone  into  the  tent  to  take  his  master 
a  cup  of  tea,  he  found  him  very  busy  writing ; 
'  that,  when  he  afterwards  lifted  up  ^e  purdah 
'  (curtain)  to  take  away  the  cup,  his  master 
j  W.1S  on  his  knees ;  and  that,  as  he  left  the 
tent  to  go  out,  his  master  placed  in  his  hand 
a  thick  packet,  with  orders  that,  if  he  did  not 
return  by  morning,  it  was  to  be  given  to  the 
Paymaster. 

As  the  stillness  of  the  ni^t-air  was  broken 
by  the  several  regimental  gongs  striking  ten, 
Norval  appeared  at  the  rendezvous.  Parker 
and  his  men  were  already  there,  and  good 
Major  Jones  was  there  too,  to  protest  once 
more,  almost  with  tears — and  to  let  them  pass 
the  sentries. 

It  was  now  quite  dark.  The  sentries  of 
the  enemy  formed  a  cordon  about  three  hun- 
dred yards  outside  the  city  walls,  and  about 
twice  as  far  in  front  of  die  advance  line  of 
the  Engli^  pickets,  and  their  presence  was 
only  to  be  detected  by  the  sound  of  their 
voices,  as  they  met  at  the  end  of  each  beat, 
and  passed  on  the  word  "Stdachckfiaf"  ("All's 
well  I")  from  end  to  end  of  the  line.  The  little 
party  were  now  fairly  on  their  way ;  treading 
softly  amT  slowly  they  stole  along  till  within 
about  fifty  yards  of  the  enemy's  sentries. 
Here  they  stopped.  Two  sentries  were  in 
the  act  of  meeting  straight  in  front  of  them ; 
they  passed  the  word  to  each  other,  and 
parted  on  their  Tetum  w^.  Norval  now 
counted  how  long  it  took  them  to  reacii  the 
other  end  of  their  beats,  and  back  again. 
They  went,  and  came,  and  parted.  Norval 
waited  still, — with  his  little  band,  their  hearts 
beating  quick  and  loud,  so  as  almost  to  be 
heard  in  the  dead  stillness  of  the  night, — 
waited  till  he  knew  that  the  sentries  must  be 
dose  at  the  end  of  their  beats  with  their  backs 
still  turned,  and  a  clear  two  hundred  yards 
between  them.  Then  at  a  word  from  him  all 
the  party  sprang  forward  as  noiselessly  as 
possible,  were  soon  beyond  the  sentries,  and 
'  up  to  the  bank  of  the  ditch  itself. 
I  There,  a  few  yards  in  front  of  them',  rose 
I  .ii),  looming  out  against  the  dark  sky,  the 


towers  of  the  fort,  and  at  then-  feet  the  dttdi 
of  unknown  depth.  A  glance  betrayed  the 
real  state  of  aSairs.  The  flanking  bastions 
had  been  sadly  pounded  by  the  heavy  guns, 
and  in  EOme  parts  the  cur^ins  between  had 
been  entirely  demolished,  and  crumbled 
down  till  the  diliris  gave  an  easy  ascent  from 
the  water's  edge. 

As  the  bank  of  the  moat  had  been  some- 
what raised,  it  furnished  cover  and  shelter  on 
its  outer  side.  Here  Parker  and. his  men  lay 
down  concealed.  Norval  arranged  his  appa> 
ra.tus  for  the  cast.  Unwinding  his  line  from 
the  stidc  and  fastening  the  end  round  his 
body,  he  hung  it  in  loose  coils  on  his  right 
arm,  and  took  the  plummet  in  his  right  hand. 
Then  noiselessly  crossing  the  pathway  on  the 
bank,  he  stole  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
threw  the  plummet  sufficiently  high  to  insure 
a  good  arc  and  straight  fall.  It  carried  with 
it,  coil  after  coil,  the  line  off  his  arm,  and  fell 
in  the  very  middle  of  the  ditch.  It  dropped 
wiih  a  sharp  plash,  a  single  sound ;  it  made  but 
a  slight  noise,  not  more  thiui  a  fair-sized  iisb 
would  make  as  he  snapped  at  a  fly, — yet  that 
slight  noise  "sounded  an  alarm  on  the  dull 
ear"  of  night.  Instantly  all  was  life.  Thesen- 
tries  started  outof  their  half-sleepijjg  stroll,aiid 
fired  off  their  loatdilodts ;  the  guutls  spraag 
to  the  battlements,  and  blazed  away  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  sound  fiad  come. 
The  sentries  on  the  glacis  followed  suit  with- 
out aim  orobject.  Norval,  the  instant  he  had 
made  bis  cast,  had  sprung  back  across  tbe 
bank,  and  was  lying  concealed  by  die  side  of 
Parker.  Slowly  raising  his  head  over  the 
bank,  be  could  sec  tbe  guards  huiiying  to 
and  fro  along  the  ramparts,  running  down  the 
sloping  diirii  to  the  brink  of  the  water,  and 
there  standing  aghast  But  there  was  nothing 
to  be  seen — nothing  to  account  for  the  noise. 
The  sound  wasQot  repeated.  There  was  evi- 
dently nothing  astir.  So  the  firing  gradually 
ceased ;  the  men  rctumed  to  their  posts,  ac 
their  lumbers ;  and  Norval  heard  on  the  ram- 
parts an  occasional  laugh,  as  the  joke  was 
passed  along,  " Kali  muchiUi  tha !"  ("It  was 
only  a  fish  i ") 

'That  danger  passed,  it  now  remained  to 
draw  out  the  litiewith  its  r^;ister  float,  and  to 
make  good  the  retreat  Uirt  Norval  waited 
till  all  was  perfectly  quiet  before  he  stiired 
from  his  lair.     He  waited — it  seemed  hours 

■when  the  gongs  in  camp  began  to  sotmd 
eleven.  "  Now  for  it,"  he  tbolight,  "  or  I 
shan't  be  back  by  midnight."  So  he  crept  up 
die  bank  again,  across  the  path,  and  down 
the  other  side,  close  to  the  water,  where  the 
grass  was  longer  and  helped  to  conceal  him 
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I  as  he  lay  full  length  on  the  veiy  brink.  Then 
began  the  wwk  of  drawing  in  the  line :  round 
and  round  he  turned  slowly,  over  and  over, 
noiselessly  winding  the  line  round  his  chest, 
converting  himself  into  a.  winch— until  he  had 
the  ccak  in  his  hand.  In  the  excitement  he 
foi^ot  himself  for  a  moment ;  turning  less 
cautiously  than  usual,  his  foot  touched  the 
nater.  The  plash  was  heard.  Again  all  were 
on  the  fui  vhe  on  the  walls  ;  but  nothing 
seemed  to  come  of  it ;  so  the  sentries  re- 
lapsed into  quiescent  confidence,  and  con- 
tented themselves  with  the  thought,  "  There 
;,'oes  that  fish  again  t"  But  it  brought  Norval 
bade  to  his  former  prudence :  more  slowly 
and  silently  than  ever  he  gathered  round 
liim  the  few  feet  of  line  t^t  remained. 

At  last  it  was  all  done,  and  the  plummet 
\Tas  in  his  hand !  He  now  crawled  back  to 
Parker,  touched  him ;  the  signal  was  passed 
on  to  die  moiy  and  die  relieat  b^an.  This 
was  a  &r  more  tedious  and  delicate  affair; 
they  now  had  the  enemj',  already  startled, 
behind  as  well  as  in  iroBL  The  slightest  sotmd 
wDuid  have  betuqwd  them,  and  al  1  might  have 
been  undone.  So  one  by  one,  in  single  file,  at 
sbcnt  intervals,  on  hands  and  knees,  th^ 
<n^  along,  ui^  dtey  wcie  within  some  fif^ 
)'nis  of  the  cnen^s  scntiics.  Now  Norval, 
i^«Kts  in  advance,  pulled  op;  aH  closed 
in;  not  a.  wtnd  w^  uttered.  With  bated 
breath  they  snutod  €A  die  sontrics  had  met 
sod  parted,  xnd  vbc  <m  the  eatranc  end  of 
thea-  best  a^ain ;  d^  &^  nrac  cautious^ 
on  thor  feet,  and  with  a  siiBBlbaeous  fprii^ 
vaade  fiv  dK  tm>Em,vriiidi,  byagreement,  had 
been  phced  to  guide  dion  haxk.  to  die  bat- 
loy;  and  «ae  ^pK  sde  and  sound  within 
tharovm  Iocs. 

Tliae  was  11^«-  Jones  twtly  too  ready  to 
welootBe  thoa.  Baweui  ni^-rounds  he 
had  been  constantly  at  the  battery ;  for  his 
an^uety  was  so  intense  that  he  could  not  rest 
in  his  tent.  It  is  due  to  him  to  say  that, 
dining  those  two  weary  hours  of  agonizing 
suspense,  the  brave  old  man  had  thought 
more  of  the  danger  of  that  "young  mad- 
cap Norval,"  than  of  his  own  imperilled 
conunission.  The  trembling  voice  and  tjie 
convulsive  grip  with  which  he  greeted  the 
young  engineer  told  bow  much  Iw  had  gcme 
through. 

With  a  very  fervent  "good  night"  and 
■'  God  bless  you  "  to  him  and  to  Parker,  and 
with  a  kindly  shake  of  the  hand  to  each  of 
:hc  men,  and  the  assurance  that  he  should 
:icver  forget  how  they  had  joined  him  in  a 
venture  of  life  or  death,  Norval  made  straight 
or  the  brigadier's  tent     The  old  man  was 


asleep;  so,  seeing  a  light  in  the  chief  engi- 
neer's tent  close  by,  he  walked  in  and  said, 
"  Colonel,  I  find  the  brigadier  has  turned  in, 
so  I  corac  to  you.  If  you'll  kindly  unwind 
me,  you'll  know  the  depth  oi  the  ditch  under 
the  fort  raiiipart  Please  tell  the  brigadier  I 
will  vouch  for  its  accuracy." 

"  Tell  me  how  you  did  it,"  said  he  eagerly. 

"  l*t  me  off  for  to-night,  colonel  You 
shall  hear  all  to-morrow,  wiicn  in  reporting  it 
1  may  have  to  ask  your  forgiveness  for  unau- 
thorised absence  fiijm  camp  after  tattoo." 

He  had  not  left  the  tent  many  minutes 
when  the  general  awoke,  and  was  told  by 
his  bearer  that  "  Norval  sahib  "  had  been  to 
see  him,  and  had  gone  to  the  chief  engineer. 
A  note  at  once  brought  the  colonel,  with  die 
line  in  his  hand.  Nothing  would  now  satisfy 
the  brigadier  but  that  Norval  should  be  sent 
for,  as  he  could  not  sleep  again  till  be  had 
heard  how  it  had  been  done. 

"  Captain  Wilson,"  he  called  out— for 
W3aon  was  his  orderly  officer,  and  was  in 
attonhnce  close  at  hand — "  will  you  oblige 
me  by  telling  Lieutenant  Norval  that  I  wif^  to 
see  him  at  once.  He  has  actually  gone  and 
plnrafced  the  ditch  !  " 

Captain  Wilson,  who  was  very  comfortable, 
as  he  lay  back  in  his  easy-diair  dosing 
over  his  chero^,  was  not  over  well  pleased 
to  be  thus  disturbed,  and  still  less  for  sudi 
SB  cfli^acL  So  he  went  on  his  errand  in  no 
very  gradms  mood.  On  reaching  NorvaTs 
tent  he  made  straight  for  the/»ri^iA,  and  was 
goii^  to  lift  it,  whea  the  bearer  stopped  him, 
" Ehokmim  iM,"  lie  said  (whidi  means  "die 
Ofder  is  not  to  admit  any  one  "). 

"  I  mast  aee  your  master,"  Captun  Wilson 
letoted  haughtily,  and  was  again  moving  to 
lift  the  fttrdak;  btit  die  bearer  ^ain  inter- 
fered, and,  joining  his  hands,  deprecating  Cap- 
tain Wilson's  entering  the  tent,  said,  "  Sahii 
girja  parhta  /lai"  {"My  master  is  saying  his 
prayers"). 

Wilson  turned  contemptuously  on  his  heel, 
saying,  loud  enough  for  Norval  to  hear,  "Tell 
your  master  the  brigadier  sahib  wants  him 
"mmediately." 

" '  Saying  his  prayers ! '  hum  !  more  cant 
and  humbug,  eh?  Yet  did  he  es^ect  I 
wSuId  come  for  him  at  this  moment  ?  No, 
n't  be  I "  (so  Wilson  thought  within  him- 
self as  he  walked  back).  "  There  is  no  hypo- 
crisy in  this  at  any  rate.  That  man  must  be 
sincere.  '  Saying  his  prayers  I' "  The  sound  of 
his  own  voice  this  time  in  such  very  different 
from  that  in  which  the  words  were  first. 
uttered,  set  him  musing ;  and  his  uncertain 
steps,  now  slow,  now  quick,  betrayed  that  a 
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stni^Ie  was  going  on  in  his  mind  as  he 
wended  his  way  back  to  the  brigadier's  tent, 
Norval  the  while  had  been,  as  his  bearer 
had  truly  said,  "  saying  his  prayers  !  " — 
prayers  overflowing  with  thankiulness  that  his 
life  had  been  preserved.  As  he  rose,  he  called 
to  his  servant  and  asked  for  the  packet  he  had 
put  into  his  care.  He  opened  it  with  tearful 
eye  and  trembling  hand,  as  he  thought  how 


the  contents  might  have  told  to  his  mother  l 
and  to  her  whom  he  hoped  in  time  to  make  | 
the  partner  of  his  life,  the  tale  of  his  soldier's  ! 
death.  Again  ascended  from  his  heart  the  | 
prayer  of  gratitude  to  Him  into  whose  hands 
he  had  committed  himself,  for  that  he  .'sd 
gained  his  object,  and  was  safe. 

He  proceeded  at  once  to  the  brigadier's 
tent.     As  he  reached  it  he  was  accosted  bv 


Captain  Wilson.  "  Norval,  can  you  ever 
forgive  me  the  -wrongs  I  have  done  you  in 
thought  and  act?  I  feel  now  how  I  have 
wronged  you.  Can  you  ever  forgive  me? 
May  we  not  be  friends  ?  such  a  friend  as  you 
I  need,  or  I  am  lost," 
From  that  hour  they  were  friends  indeed. 

The  assault  was  made  .on  the  fort  itself. 


And  in  a  few  months — the  Victoria  Cross  not 
having  then  been  established — the  Gazeiti 
which  announced  Lieutenant  Nerval's  pro- 
motion to  a  regimental  captaincy  proclaimed 
him  brevet-major. 

Thus  was  the  ditch  plumbed,  and  many  a 
life  saved — and  one  heart  was  plumbed  too, 
and  set  in  the  way  of  being  saved. 

J.  CAVE    BROWNE, 
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THE  STORY   OF  THE  SOUTH  WARWICKSHIRE 
LABOURERS'   UNION. 

By  EDWARD  JENKINS,  Author  of  "Gink's  Baby,"  etc. 


HODGE,  Hind,  Yokel,  Chaw-bacon,  or 
whatever  other  name,  descriptive  or  con- 
tumelious, you  may  be  disposed  to  assign  to 
thai  being  who,  stolid,  rugged,  and  sometimes 
picturesque,  toils  through  the  changing  year  to 
woo  and  win  the  harvests  from  a  reluctant 
soil;  whom  you  may  see  of  a  Sunday  sitting 
with  uncomfortable  but  decorous  resignation 
in  the  village  church,  a  spectator  of  ministra- 
tions with  which  he  seldom  ha^  much  sym- 
pathy ;  who  affords  to  rural  vicars  and 
wealthy  dowagers  or  msticated  maiden- ladies, 
a  constant  and  passive  object  of  ingenious 
charity;  whose  utmost  excitement  has  been  to 
listen  to  some  county  member  at  a  ploughing- 
match  descant  on  the  virtues  of  straight 
furrows ;  or  hear,  amused,  the  wandering 
claimants  for  the  county  representation  pro- 
claim their  opposite  opinions  from  the  White 
Hart,  or  the  Talbot  windows — Hodge  in 
heroics  Is  a  sight  so  wonderAil  and  so  por- 
tentous that  England  may  well  stand  up  and 
regard  it  with  some  excitement.  For  how 
long  a  time,  while  all  the  world  has  been 
moving  around  him,  has  he  stood  still  !  has 
got  up  to  his  work  in  the  morning  and  gone 
to  his  bed  at  night  with  unintermitting  regu- 
larity as  the  weeks,  and  months,  and  years, 
came  and  went!  has  worked  like  the  man 
in  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  with  his  face  to  the 
ground  fixed  on  the  stubble  and  the  straw, 
and  with  no  upturned  glance  towards  a 
beaming  heaven !  Men  have  gone  and  looked 
at  him,  have  talked  to'  him,  have  reported 
upon  him,  have  vaccinated  him,  have  analyzed 
his  condition,  have  framed  blue-books  ^>out 
him,  have  statistically  recorded  him,  his  wife, 
and  bis  inany  .children;  have  theorized  re- 
specting him :  but  it  seemed  as  if  reform, 
economy,  poliUcs,  statistics  and  philanthropy 
could  never  do  more  than  depict  him,  and 
then  hopelessly  leave  him  to  his  fate.  But 
here,  at  length,  in  Warwickshire,  in  Here- 
fordshire, in  Oxfordshire,  in  Cambridgeshire,' 
and  in  Lincolnshire,  he  has  suddenly  himself 
awaked,  stretched  his  stiff  limbs  and  tumed 
his  eyes  upwards  towafds  better  things ! 

The  story  of  the  origin  of  the  Union  in 
South  Warwickshire  is  peculiarly  interesting 
and  significant.  Far  from  being,  as  is 
asserted  by  some  of  the  farmers,  {he  effect  of 
trades-unioD  "  agitationf*  it  was  the  sponta- 1 
neous  outcome  of  circumstances  which  roust  f 


have  very  generally  impressed  themselves 
upon  the  labourers  of  the  district,  or  the  move- 
ment could  never  have. acquired  such  rapid 
strength  and  force.  From  Weston-under- 
Whathley  came  the  first  voice  that  gave  the 
key-note  to  the  excitement.  Some  men  of 
Weston-under-Whathley,a  village  three  or  four 
miles  to  the  north-east  of  Leamington,  wrote  a 
letter  to  a  local  paper,  in  which  they  expressed 
their  discontent,  setting  forth  the  difficulties  of 
living  on  the  existing  wages,  and  propounding 
the  novel  and  astounding  question  whether  a 
day's  work  for  a  man  was  not  worth  ss.  6i/, 
or  3J.  at  least  ?  This  letter  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  men  who  were  working  at 
Charlcote,  a  village  close  toWellesboum,  and 
a  few  miles  from  Warwick.  Talking  it  over 
among  themselves,  one  propounded  the  qu(;s- 
tionhowwere  they  to  remedy  it?  Whereupon 
said  another, "  Whojr  let  us  do  loike  the  trades 
an'  'ave  a  Union.  Oi'Il  give  somethin'  an  soigii 
a  paper  if  you  wull."  Eleven  of  them  there- 
upon agreed  to  put  do?m  their  names  or  their 
marks  as  members  and  to  pay  the  entrance  fee. 
The  news  of  this  httle  incident  spread  rapidly 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  created  no  little 
stir.  It  was  resolved  to  enlarge  the  area 
of  operation,  and  tltt  pioneers  feeling  them- 
selves to  be  in  need  of  advice,  one  of  them 
suggested  that  "he  knowed  Joseph  Arch  o'fiar- 
ford  was  acquaiiinted  with  they  sort  o'  things, 
'an  jf  'ee  could  get  'im  oaver,  'ee'd  tell  'ee 
'ow  to  manage  it."  No  sooner  said,  than  two 
good  men  were  appointed  to  wait  on  Joseph 
Arch  of  Batford,  a  man  living  there  in  a 
humble  way,  but  decently,  a  man  God-fear- 
ing, respectable,  and  no  doubt  well  known 
all  round  the  country  for  his  independence 
and  good  sense.  He  had  been  an  active, 
thrifty  man  all  his  life,  and  worked  about 
twenty  perches  of  ground  at  Barlord  on  his 
own  account.  His  father,  and  his  father's 
father,  lived  in  Barford  before  him,  and  the 
grandfather  had  left  him  the  cottage  and  piece 
of  land  on  which  he  dwelt.  Arch's  father  lived 
not  in  the  days  of  National  schools,  was  a 
very  indifferent  scholar  and  rather  stuck  to  die 
Church.  His  mother  was  better  educated,  and 
was  somewhat  of  a  Dissenter  and  radical. 
The  fomily,  I  fear,  has  always  been  a  thorn 
in  the  Conservative  and  clerical  flesh  at 
Baifcud.  Arch  tells  with  some  pride  that  his 
father  was  one  of  two  in  the  village  wJio 
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refiiscil  to  si;>n  a  petition  in  favour  of  the 
corn-la\vs.  He  suffered  for  it  to  the  day 
of  his  death.  It  is  only  one  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  rural  life  of  our  mid- 
land counties  who  can  thoroughly  appre- 
ciate the  intensities  of  memory  upon  points 
like  these  in  its  small,  sequestered  commu- 
nities. Arch  as  a  boy  was  foad  of  read- 
ing and  thinking,  writing  six  copy-books 
full  of  his  sprouting  thoughts  and  fancies. 
After  a  short  period  of  carelessness  and  inti- 
macy with  the  lounging  youth  of  the  village, 
a  day  came  when  he  thought  over  his  lite, 
and  "became  convinced,"  to  use  his  o\™ 
words,  "  he  ought  to  be  doing  all  he  could 
to  improve  himself."  He  read  whatever  he 
could  get  to  read,  and  as  the  price  of  papers 
was  reduced  to  fivepence  and  twopence  half- 
penny he  was  enabled  to  buy  them.  It  was 
by  poring  over  these  in  the  evenings  that  he 
acquired  his  "  pohtical  education."  If  you 
talk  to  him,  you  will  find  that  few  great  events 
of  the  last  twenty  years  have  passed  without 
his  intelligent  appreciation  of  Uieir  bearing 
md  consequences,  and  he  can  even  on  occa- 
sion Qse  the  history  of  them  to  illustrate  and 
enforce  the  points  of  his  speeches.  Married 
at  twenty-one,  and,  by-and-by,  having  a  wife 
and  two  children  to  supjwrt,  a  time  cmuc 
when  Joseph  Arch  found  one-and'Sixpence  a 
day  an  utterly  impracticable  standard  of 
livelihood,  mudi  less  of  comfort  Determined 
to  have  more,  he  appealed  to  his  master,  who 
told  him  he  had  no  more  to  give,  whereon, 
as  Arch  puts  it,  "  he  struck."  He  resolved 
to  seek  work  elsewhere,  whicb,  as  be  was 
tied  to  the  old  homestead,  necessitated  his 
leaving  his  family  week  by  week  while  he 
jonmeyed  into  other  counties.  There,  sleep- 
ing sometimes  on  straw,  now  and  then  on 
boards  or  even  on  wood-stacks.  Arch  for 
^e  good  erf'  the  woman  he  had  solemnly 
promised  to  cherish,  and  df  the  diildien  God 
had  confided  to  his  care,  alone  and  manfully 
foi^ht  a  battle  for  independence.  Painful 
indeed  must  have  been  aomfi  of  thestiuggles, 
the  temptations,  and  hardships  of  those  daySj 
but  they  were  acting  on  a  man  of  mettle,  and 
he  has,  I  would  fain  beHeve,  come  fortti  a 
better  man  for  them  all.  As  a  local  preacher 
he  has  preached  about  the  country,  some- 
times in  chapels,  oftener  perhaps  under  trees 
and  hedges.  His  indei^endence  and  integrity 
won  him  friends  even  among  those  who  dis- 
liked his  religious  opinions.  Occasionally 
he  has  been  entrusted  with  contracts  for  job 
work  which  rt^iuired  the  hiring  of  more  than  a 
score  of  hands,  and  it  is  his  boast  that  were 
he  to  send  a  bell-man  round  Barford,  Chari- 


cote,  Wellesboum  and  the  neighbourhood,  he 
could  get  as  many  men  as  he  wanted  to 
undertake  a  Job  under  his  foremanship.  With 
this  sketch  of  the  man's  career  before  him 
the  reader  can  easily  understand  why  tlie 
wiseacre  at  Charlcote  proposed  to  send  over 
for  Joseph  Arch  to  come  and  help  them.  1 

Wilhng  enough  was  Arch  to  go,  when  he  I 
had  taken  their  assurance  that  they  were  in 
earnest,  that  they  wanted  nothing  but  what  was 
"just  and  right,"  ami  had  resolved  to  form 
an  union.  Long  had  he  been  thinking  of  such 
a  movement,  and  long  had  he  waited  for  its  day 
to  come.  It  had  come  at  last.  So,  this  being 
on  a  Monday,  he  agreed  to  attend  a  meeting 
on  Wednesday,  to  be  called  at  Wellesboum 
in  the  "  large  room  "  of  a  small  inn. 

Channing  is  that  Warwickshire  country  as 
one  drives  from  Warwick,  through  Barford  to 
Wellesboum.  The  houses  of  wealthy  gen- 
tlemen embowered  in  trees,  surrounded  by 
their  young  plantations  or  park-like  meads ; 
the  clean  villages,  with  their  picturesque 
timber-tied,  gabled  houses :  here  tlie  rich 
brown  fields  waitiDg  for  the  sower's  hand ; 
here  the  light  green  of  a  great  stretch  of 
autumn-sown  com,  or  here  again,  within  the 
fresh-clipt  hedges,  the  undulating  acres,  where 
the  white  sheep  and  their  whiter  lambs  dot 
the  green  surface  ;  or  there  a  dip  in  the  land- 
scape where  the  course  of  the  gentle  Avon  is 
marked  out  sinuously  by  the  pollards  on  its 
banks  with  their  great  broomlike  tops  all 
feathered  with  springing  leaves.  Altc^ether, 
to  one  passing  tlirough  this  fair  country,  look- 
U3g  as  it  does  so  fresh,  so  bright  and  dean,  it 
as  if  here  if  anywhere  on  earth  labour 
^oukl  fiad  ax\  Eden.  Yet  stay — here  on  the 
right  in  the  middle  of  a  large  field  stands  a 
soiitary  tree  ;  a  stumed,  gnarled,  and  hocry 
oak,  with  its  gaunt  branches  dearly  marked  out 
against  the  grey  sky — so  <Tooked  and  elbowed, 
so  knotted,  flung  up  with  such  a  strange  wild 
caprice,  in  aiaky  forms,  like  a  huge  Medusa's 
head !  It  loolm  as  if,  in  spite  of  the  rich  \ 
loom  where  its  roots  are  struck,  the  sky  had 
not  favoured  it ;  as  if  time  and  the  winds  of 
heaven  had  roughly  handled  it,  checking  its 
grovth  and  twisting  its  gouty  fibres  into  these 
uncouth  shapes.  Whenever  I  piss  it  I  regard 
it  as  a  type  of  the  hving  labourer  whose 
feet  tread  the  ground  about  it.  It  looks  out 
upon  its  rich  neighbours  the  great  branching 
ehns,  the  ancient,  sturdy  beeches,  the  high 
drooping  chestnuts  or  the  umbrageous  oaks, 
and  says  as  plainly  as  attitude  can  speak — 
"  I  am  an  outcast  Though  1  live  out  of  and 
by  the  saioe  soil  I  have  neither  kinship  nor 
concourse  with  such  as  you." 
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These  stunted  labourers  in  whose  veins 
'  the  poor  blue  blood  flows  slowiy ;  with  their 
knock-knees,  their  jutting  and  rheumatic 
.  joints  and  stooping  gesture,  stand  thus  before 
their  well-fed  and  finely-developed  masters — 
looking  to  the  ground  whereon  they  work,  a 
picture  of  unequal  fate,  a,  sample  of  the  chill 
and  blight  of  poverty  on  hard  oak  frames — 
hard  enough  to  bid  want  defiance. 

W'hen,  walking  through  the  scenes  we  huve 
described.  Arch  reached  Wellesboum  and 
the  tiysting  inn,  he  found,  instead  of  a  few 
score,  nearly  a  thousand  men  crowding  about 
its  doors.  It  was  useless  to  try  a  room.  A 
trough  was  brought  out  and  placed  near  a 
n-all  opposite  the  great  chestnut  tree  that 
btood  upon  a  green  in  the  middle  of  the 
village.  "  Now,"  said  he,  when  they  had 
forced  him  on  the  platform,  "  what  is  it  you 
want  ?  " 

"  We  want  more  money,"  was  the  rej^y. 

"  And  less  hours,"  was  added. 

"  ThcD  you  wish  to  form  a  union  to  get 

"Yes." 

"  Very  well,  if  you  are  in  earnest,  and  will 
go  about  it  in  an  honest  way  I  will  help  you 
all  I  caiL" 

And  forthwith  Arch  opened  up  his  heart, 
his  heart  which  had  been  wanning  go  many 
years  for  this  work ;  and  one  can  tancy  how 
the  burning  thoughts  welled  forth,  and  how 
they  kindled  the  hearts  of  those  who  were 
waiting  for  the  touch  of  the  Baaat^  fire^  The 
orgaiuzation  was  partially  begun  that  evening, 
and  a  secdbd  meeting  called  for  the  following 
Wednesday.  The  news  ^iread  rapidly  aikd, 
nith  the  news,  the  infection  of  the  union 
idea.  To  Tachtvook,  to  Claverdon,  to  Stud- 
Idgb,  Snitterfield,  and  Alveston,  one  after 
I'  another  was  the  spirit  carried,  and  in  each 
'  tiranches  were  established.  At  Wellesboum 
a  large  number  of  labourers,  about  the  tst  of 
March,  served  this  notice  on  the  emjdoyers ; — 

"Sir, — ^We  jointly  and  severally  request 
yonr  attention  to  the  following  requirements, 
namely  2s.  &d.  per  day  for  our  labour  ;  hours 
from  six  to  five,  and  to  close  at  three  on 
Saturday,  and  4rf.  perhourovertime.  Hoping 
you  will  give  this  your  feir  and  honest  consi- 
deration, 

"  We  are.  Sir, 
I  "  Your  humble  servants,"  &:c. 

The  surprise  of  the  masters  at  this  auda- 
I  cious  epistle  was  so  great  that  they  took  no 
j'  notice  of  it.  Accordingly  <hi  the  9th  the 
|,  men  struck.  Witliin  a  short  time  some  were 
I  taken  on  at  the  rate  demanded  and  others  at 


fifteen  shillings,  the  previous  rates  having  been 
twelve  and  thirteen. 

Then  at  Harbury,  Tyso,  at  Cubbington,— 
"  Black  Cubbington  "  yclept,  for  the  men  o 
Cubbington  are  a  stem  and  rugged  lot,— a 
Honingham,  at  Tachbrook,  at  Wolverton,  a 
Claverdon,  in  a  circle  round  Warwick,  branch 
after  branch  was  formed.  South  Warwick- 
shire was  aglow.  In  the  third  or  fourth  week 
of  the  movement  the  Trades-Unionists  of 
Leamington  b^an  to  take  an  active  part  i 
assisting  it.  They  formed  a  joint  committee 
widi  some  of  the  leading  agricultural  labourers. 
Mr.  Taylor,  a  Leamington  joiner,  became 
secretary  of  this  provincial  committee,  and  by 
his  energy  and  experience  contributed  very 
much  to  set  the  new  organization  on  its  feet. 
Several  other  town  unionists  promoted  the 
cause  by  their  speeches  and  counsel 
various  parts  of  the  county.  But  it  should 
clearly  be  understood  that  the  revival  origin- 
ated am<»ig  the  agricultural  labourers  them- 
selves, and  had  acquired  considerable  dimen- 
sions before  the  Trades-Unionists  had  any 
handinit.  Thoroughly  earnest  were  the  men. 
At  Wellesboum,  the  first  week  of  the  strike 
was  a  hard  week  for  the  infant  Union,  for  out 
of  its  naiTOW  Ainds  on^  a  Semi  married  men 
could  be  assisted ;  but  some  of  these,  when 
they  had  succeeded  in  getting  work  the  next 
week,  brought  back  their  contributiunsfor  the 
help  of  i^OBe  who  were  lets  fortuiuite. 
Harbuiy  arose  the  poet  of  the  crisis,  ( 
"  E.  R.,"  who  wrote  the  following  rough  so 
which  to  the  nniaculonis  tone  of  "Winkcy 
Warn,"  is  the  battle-sang  of  the  Union. 

TliD  Yarn  LsbuBiin^af  Soutti  WanritbtiJie 

BU  SDH  tliey'n  IcDBid  m  Onion. 


Suad  H^kouldc. -,-..-         ,      «      - 

£au  man  hu  JDinod  lln  tjaim 
Bs  tHBsente,  shdIt,  trae  uid  bnw, 
L«t  rich  coinbine  hit  comradi  lo  Mve ; 
Then,  ebo'  hi«  maMor  may  ttoim  »nd  rjTC. 

Ho  nay  ihoui  iind  ting  ol  Vntji 
We  won't  ba  idle,  we  voB't  itind  itill, 
Wn'ru  wilKng  (o  work,  to  nlonih  undlill ; 

Then  isimm  bg  wise,  and  treat  men  nell, 
TlHjy'll  work  wull  for  you,  jau  know  they  will  j 
Cumejola  witflll•heartT,UlE•ooglo•wtl1,— 
'Ti■  (ood  to  join  Ibe  Union. 
Cui>itu3.— TIk  ITnioi 


ThiTs'i  nothing  like  tbe  Unic.nj 
BiiB  cocB  ud  join  tbo  Unian 
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But  Arch  felt  that  the  men  must  do  rnore 
thansiug  the  Union  son  g,wberefore  he  walked, 
and  talked,  and  worked  day  and  night  to  form 
the  basis  of  an  organization  that  should  give 
the  movement  real  power.  A  great  meeting 
was  resolved  upon  to  be  held  in  Leamington 
on  Good  Friday,  previous  to  which  a  meeting 
of  delegates  of  the  various  infant  branches  was 
to  be  held  to  frame  a  constitution.  Several 
well-known  friends  of  the  labouring  classes 
were  invited  to  attend  the  meeting,  among 
them  the  Hon.  Auberon  Herbert,  who,  fortu- 
nately, with  Lady  Florence  Herbert,  was  able 
to  visit  Leamington  and  spend  some  days 
there  at  this  critical  time  of  the  Union's  life. 
How  he  left  at  home  the  politician  and  the  re- 
publican, how  heand  his  wife  went  simply  and 
indefatigably  to  work  to  help  these  people  in 
their  main  object  and  to  prevent  their  being 
diverted  from  it ;  how,  with  earnest  plodding, 
small  details  were  examined  and  every  effort 
was  made  to  remove  discrepancies  of  opinion; 
and  how  the  genial,  winning  kindness  of  the 
woman  supplemented  and  gave  grace  to  the 
earnestness  of  the  man — all  this  only  the 
labourers  themselves  will  ever  fully  appreciate, 
and  only  the  cynic  who  denies  to  an  opponent 
the  credit  of  any  good,  would  refuse  to 
honour. 

The  Good  Friday  meeting  exceeded  all 
expectations.  Early  in  the  morning  Leaming- 
ton was  pervaded  by  drenched,  conieroy-clad 
fellows,  who  lounged  awkwardly  about  the 
Streets,  and  sought  hiding-places  as  soon  as 
possible.  In  the  afternoon  the  hall  of  meet- 
ing was  crowded,  while  an  excited  audience 
listened  to  the  improvised  harangues  of  volun- 
teer speakers.  Meanwhile  the  delegates  met 
to  consider  a  draft  of  the  rules  previously  pre- 
pared by  the  provisional  committee.  There 
were  too  many  outside  advisers  present,  I  say 
who  was  one ;  but  several  of  the  delegates 
developed  considerable  power  of  raising 
points  and  arguing  them.  When  a  proposal 
was  made  that  six  Trades-Unionists  should  be 
elected  on  the  council,  the  appeal  of  a  friend 
that  they  should  rely  on  themselves  and  not 
risk  the  misconcepdoD,  however  unjust,  of  such 
a  coalition  was  immediately  appreciated,  and 
thus  the  movement  was  rescued  from  a  dan- 
gerous imputation.  The  amount  of  entrance 
and  weekly  payments  was  discussed  warmly 
and  lengthily — the  quaint  tone  and  language 
of  several  local  preachers  predominating  in 
the  argument,  until  a  sturdy  Cubbington 
man,  talland  powerful-looking,  who  disdained 
the  frippery  of  shirt-collars,  and  wore  coiled 
around  his  manly  neck  a  plethoric  scarf,  stood 
on  his  chair  and  commanded  attention  by  his 


stentorian  voice.   He  was  for  a  higher  scale  of 
payments  than  theothers  had  been  advocating. 
Cubbington  is  the  resort  of  hardy  labourers, 
who  lodge  there  and  work  in  the  country    j 
round.     They  deem  themselves  worth,,  and   | . 
no  doubt  are  worth,  more  than  the  hinds  who  ,  1 
have  been  bound  to  the  soil ;  and  being  better     I 
off  they  wished  to  be  indulged  in  more  gene-  ' 
rous  contributions.     "  Sixpence  an'  tuppence    | 
aint    worth    mentionin',"  shouts   Stanley    of  \ 
Cubbington.      "When  I  jines  a  Yunion    oi  || 
loikes  to  jine  decent,    oi  does.     Yow  wont 
'ave  enough  money  to  go  on  with,  with  that    i 
there  subscription.     Oi  loikes  to  'ave  some-  'I 
thin'  to  stand  on,  oi'does,"     Stanley  reiterates  1 
this,  energetically,  but  it  was  a  significant  fact,   '  | 
that  the  most  experienced  delegates  were  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  it 
majority  of  their   fellow-labourers    to  pay   a    ' 
shilling  entrance  and  threepence  a  week.  |. 

In theeveningthehallwasbesieged.  Every  i 
comer  and  staircase  was  occupied,  while  |; 
outside  some  fifteen  hundred  were  clamour-  j 
ing  for  admission.  It  was  then,  that  a  table 
having  been  carried  out  to  the  portico,  a  [ 
man  was  speedily  lifted  upon  it,  and  I  heaiil,  , 
for  the  first  time,  the  leader  of  the  move-  ' 
ment.  Both  within  and  without  the  enthu-  | 
siasm  was  tremendous.  On  that  day,  it 
became  clear  to  all  observers,  that  the  Union  ' 
was  a  living  and  established  thing.  From  ' 
that  day  it  has  continued  to  grow  in  power  I 
and  numbers. 

Arch  is  a  man  of  about  five  feet  eight  in  I 
height,  with  a  good  physique,  broad  shoul-  I 
dered  and  deep-chested,  standing  erect  with-  | 
out  that  painful  stoop  which  as  ofken  dis-  , 
tinguishes  the  tiller  of  the  soil  as  it  does  the  | 
plodder  in  the  fields  of  Hterature.    The  head  | 
is  well-formed  and  well-balanced,  hair  brown,  ; 
whiskers  dark ;  his  face  never  unintelligent  : 
his   eye  when   he  speaks    brightens   with    a 
vivid  light :  his  firm  lips  are  constantly  com- 
pressed as  he  is  moved  by  some  inward  ex- 
citement.    Small-pox  has  left  its  marks  upon 
his  countenance  ;  yet  the  expression  is  pleas-  ' 
ing ;  it  strikes  you  as  the  face  of  a  man  who  | 
has   conquered   and    who   governs    himself.  ' 
Amongst  hundreds  of  his  fellows  you  could 
hardly  fail  to  pick  him  ^ut  as  the  man    of 
them  all. 

Here  he  is  standing,  one  cold  damp  even-  ' 
ing,  on  a  rough  platform  at  the  Bowling  Green  i  i 
Inn,  Southam;  the  inn  so  called  from  the  'i 
quarter  acre  space  behind  it  where^  bowls  are  | 
wont  to  be  played.  As  we  pass  through  the 
low  nanow  passage  and  emerge  from  the  I 
back-door,  the  sound  of  a  clear  manly  voice  I 
reaches  us  from  some  fifty  yards  oS.     £very 
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word  is  distinctly  audible  as  we  approach  a 
large  straggling   crowd — straggling,  for   the 
very  reason  that  he  can  be  heard  so  easily. 
The  rapid   utterance,   rarely-failing  vocabu- 
lary, copious  illustration,  the  rush  and  swing 
of  oratorical  passion,  th?  fondness  for  climax 
and  anii-climaJt,  and   the  peculiar  preachy 
intonation — mark    the   man   trained   in    the 
Methodist  school  of  preaching.     But  Arch 
|!  does  not  bring  his  sermons  with  him  to  these 
li  meetings.     He  is  there  to  talk  business,  and 
||  everything  he  says  is  ad  rem.     It  is  only  now 
jl  and  then  when  he  refers,  perhaps,  to  the 

I  secretary  as  "his  friend  and  brotiier"— the 

I I  secretai7,   Mr.    Russell,  being  also  a  local 
preacher — or  for  an  instant  flashes  out  a 

I  reference  to  the  relation  of  a  bettered  con- 
I  dition  to  higher  moral  and  spiritual  aims  for 
themselves  and  their  children,  that  you  are 
I  reminded   he  can  speak  on  greater  themes 
I  than  he  is  now  handling.     "  Why,"  says  he, 
"the  farmers  say  tliey  can  do  without  ns— then 
J  we  will  show  them  that  we  can  do  without 
I  them.     If  any  of  you  are  sacked  to-morrow 
!'  come  to   me,  and  I  will  send  him  off  and 
|,  pay  his  expenses  to  a  place  ^here  he  can 
I   get  constant  labour  at  25^.  a  week.     I  shall 
.'  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  places  for  hun- 
dreds.    Let  the  fanners  do  without  us  !  their 
]i  fields  want  hoeing  now.     Are  they  going  to 
leave  then  alone  ?  ("  Very  loikely !")    They 
\  think  they  will  let  the  crop  go  on,  and  then 
when  the  time  comes  tor  cutting  it,  they'll 
I   send  in  their  machines  and  get  in  the  harvest 
without  our  aid.    But  if  there  are  any  farmers 
'  listening  to  me,  they  know  what  I  am  going 
to  say  is  true.    They  can't  use  their  machines 
if  the  ground  is  rough  and  foul.    And  if  they 
dont  get  the  men  to  hoe  for  them  now,  when 
the  time  comes  to  cut  die/ll  have  to  cut  two 
I  oops  instead  of  one,  and  theyll  reap  mote 
straw  than  wheat,  and  the  weeds  will  have 
||  taken  all  the  strength  out  of  the  ground. 
\   ("Ay,    ay!    there  you  are !"    cry  the    men 
who  are  standing  about  in  smocks  listening 
'I  with  all  their  might  and  thoroughly  appreciat- 
ing the    inexorable  logic  of   the  practical 
I  husbandman.)     The  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
brothers,  we  have  the  farmers  on  their  backs, 
and  in  a  short  time  we  shall  have  to  go  and 
,  take  bold  of  their  hands  add  lift  them  up  on 
their  feet."    This  idea  is,  to  Hodge,  too  glori- 
i  ously  fiinny,  and  he  laughs  and  cheers  de- 
'   lightedly  at  the  same  time.    It  must  not  be 
' .  supposed  that  Arch's  dic^on  is  perfect  or  his 
'  grammar  or  phraseology  faultless :    the  h's 
■  sometimes  get  astray — now  and  then  a  word 
li  is  used  in  a  wrong  relation,  more  &om  want 
of  practice  in  applying  the  word  than  from 


ignorance  of  its  meaning.  Like  all  true 
orators,  he  lias  an  almost  inexorable  rhythm, 
and  he  must  get  the  word  to  satisfy  this, 
whether  it  be  appropriate  or  not 

This  meeting  was  at  Southam,  a  con»der- 
able  village  seven  or  eight  miles  cast  of 
Leamington,  in  the  centre  of  an  agricultural 
population,  though  in  the  town  itself  few 
farm-labourers  Uve.  Most  of  the  resident 
labourers  are.  employed  in  the  blue  lias 
cement  manufacture.  The  banker  of  the 
village  heartily  supports  the  Union,  and  is  the 
local  treasurer.  The  night  of  tlus  meeting 
several  more  were  added  to  the  forty-five 
members  who  had-  already  joined*  it.  After 
it  is  over,  some  one  proposes  to  take  up  a 
collection  to  defray  Mr.  Arch's  expenses,  and 
a  good  many  pennies  rattle  into  the  "  Jim- 
crow  "  of  the  honest  man  who  has  acted  as 
candlestick  to  the  reporters,  with  three 
candles  firmly  welded  into  one  in  his  homy 
grip— their  tallow  dribbling  copiously  over 
his  knuckles,  and,  I  fear,  occasionally  de- 
facing the  reporter's  coats.  Such  were  the 
meetings.  The  simplicity  and  earnestness 
of  the  people  impressed  me  wherever  I  went. 
They  were  not  concerned  about  ceremony  or 
appearance.  Everything  was  rough  and 
ready.  Good-humour  and  keen  ^preciation 
of  any  funny  incident  was  invariable,  and 
drunkenness  unknown. 

Mr.  Arch  is  organizing  secretary.  The  other 
secretary,  Mr.  Russell,  is  a  Primitive  Method- 
ist local  preacher.  But  he  has  had  wider  ex- 
perience than  any  of  his  coadjutors.  He  says 
he  has  travelled  through  England  and  Ireland 
engaging  in  various  occupations.  With  a  long 
cleric-looking  coat,  and  with  the  brown  wavy 
hair  combed  back  from  his  large  face  and  over 
a  great  head,  he  gives  one  far  more  of  the 
impression  of  the  local  preacher  than  Arch. 
In  speaking  he  is  by  no  means  a  tyro,  and 
can  be  alternately  serious  or  vivacious — can 
vary  his  voice  and  his  rhetoric  wjth  very 
creditable  skill.  Both  the  secretaries  are 
teetotallers.  They  have  been  trained  in  a 
school  of  enterprise.  Their  own  energy  and 
superiority  of  character  has  taken  them 
beyond  the  little  world  of  their  birthplace, — 
too  often  the  bounds  at  once  of  the  hind's 
knowledge,  experience  and  ambition, — and 
by  mixing  witti  those  without,  they  have 
learned  so  many  of  those  ideas  which  they 
are  now  utilising  for  the  benefit  of  their 
fellow-labourers.  This  and  the  constant 
intercourse  with  their  ministers,  co-operation 
in  religious  work,  and  association  in  church 
business,  has  created  the  men  who  are  fit  for 
the  task  of  both  arousing  and  organiung  the 
:lc 
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liitherto  stolid  and  disintegrated  mass  of 
rural  labour.  The  movement  has  been 
fortunate  in  having  men  so  moderate  to 
conduct  it 

The  feeling  developed  amongst  the  fanners 
by  the  creation  of  the  Union  in  their  midst  has 
not  been  hnppy.  "  Sir,"  said  one  of  them  to 
^fr.  Auberon  Herbert,  "  we  all  treat  this 
movement  with  contempt.  It  has  been 
got  up  by  fellows  of  no  character  who 
could  not  get  work  in  Weilesboum  and  have 
been  away  to  Birmii^ham  and  other  places 
to  pick  up  a.  living.     And  they've  come  hack 

I  here  with  their  union  ideas.  Why  that 
fellow  Joseph  Arch,  what  is  he?  He's  a 
Primitive  Methodist  preacher,  and  he  was 
in  gaol  diree  ot  four  years  ago."  To  him  the 
gaol  and  the  chapel  seemed  equally  monstrous 
and  intolerable,  and  no  doubt  it  would  have 
appeared  right  that  such  a  rurai  Buuyan  with  - 
union  ideas  should  spend  the  best  of  his 

!  life  in  a  coanty  prison.  The  same  spirit 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Fowler,  a  gentleman 
who  spoke  at  the  meeting  of  the  Midland 
Fanners'  Ciub  at  Birmingham  on  Thursday, 
the  ^th  of  April.  "  He  would  never,"  he 
said,  "  ao  fat  as  in  him  lay,  tolerate  the  in- 
troduction of  that  system  of  unions  and 
strikes  into  the  agricultural  districts.  He,  for 
instance,  had  a  naan  who  had  been  with  him 
from  boyhood,  who  would  go  through  fire 
and  water  for  him  and  his  iawily,  and  he 
would,  if  need  be,  do  the  same  for  the  man. 
He  paid  him  i&s.  a  week  and  hia  beer.  Last 
year  the  man  was  laid  up  for  six  months. 
He  got  js.  per  week  from  his  dub,  and  he 
(Mr,  .Fourier)  made  up  the  iBs.  per  week. 
If  that  man  were  to  join  the  Union  he  would 
discharge  him  on  Saturday."  Thia  was  too 
much  for  the  Famiers'  Club,  to  their  honour 
be  it  spoken,  and  they  cried  out  "  No,  no;" 
but  Mr.  Fowler  was  firm;  "  He  would  as  he 
was  a  hving  man."  The  illogical  nature  of 
this  position  need  hardly  be  pointed  out.  It 
may  be  and  is  a  fair  question  whether  or  no 
the  labourers  are  demanding  a  fair  rate  of 
wages ;  but  to  raise  an  issue  upon  their  right 
to  conibine  for  mutual  assistance,  is  to  raise 
an  issue  on  a  question  not  only  settled  by 
law,  which  has  now  distincdy  recognised  the 
right  of  combination,  but  on  which  the 
balance  of  moral  opinion  among  the  public 
has  as  deariy  given  a  dedsioti.  In  the 
interests  of  peace,  of  the  well-being  of  the 
farmers  themselves,  aod  of  the  future  agri- 
cultural prosperity  of  this  country,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  prejudice  may  speedily  be 
removed  from  the  farmers'  minds.  There 
probably  never  was  a  combination  of  labourers 


formed  under  circumstances  so  favourable 
to  the  interests  of  the  employes,  and  in  which 
the  elements  of  animosity  were  so  rigidly  sab- 
dued;  but  thclangu^eandatritude  of  the&r- 
mers  ate  calculated  to  endanger  this  peaceful 
aspect,  and  anyone  who  knows  the  agricultural 
labourer  is  aware  that  there  smoulders  beneath 
his  stolid  exterior  a  fire  which  on  occasion  can 
burst  forth  with  disastrous  fierceness.  On 
every  account,  therefore,  I  earnestly  hope, 
that  the  fumcr,  casting  away  his  fear  of  those 
bugbeara — "  Trade-Unions  " — "  professional 
agitators  "— an4  whatever  other  ghosts  and 
griffs  his  lively  imaginatianmay  have  awakened 
for  him,  will  look  upon  the  movement  in  a 
common-sense,  matter-of-fact  way,  and  con- 
sider whether  in  the  long-run  be  is  not  likely 
to  gain  more  than  he  loses  by  being  able  to  deal 
with  a  practical  responsible  body  1^0  can, 
when  necessary,  bring  as  much  pressure  to 
bear  on  their  own  members  as  they  can 
upon  him. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
do  mcae  than  give  as  accurate  and  detailed 
an  account  as  I  could  of  the  rise  and  in- 
cident of  this  agricultural  agitation.  The 
I  discussion  of  its  gtaver  issues,  of  the  exact 
<  relations  between  the  farmers  and  their 
labourers,  and  of  the  various  social  or 
economical  questions  arising  out  of  them, 
may  be  left  for  other  opportunities.  On  one 
of  the  pomtB  of  difference,  however,  between 
the  labourers  and  the  farmers,  it  is  right  that 
I  should  adduce  one  or  two  facts  that  came ' 
within  my  own  knowled^.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  rate  of  wages  is  but  an  inexact  I 
criterion  of  the  actual  resources  of  the  | 
labourer,  and  that  be  is  better  off  on  twelve 
shillings  a  week  in  the  country  than  the ! 
artisan  on  a  guinea  a  week  in  the  town. 
Were  the  statement  correct,  the  comparison 
would  not  necessarily  be  relevant  111- 
ccmditions  can  hardly  be  justified  either  by 
precedent  or  coincidences.  The  instance 
reported  by  the  Ifaiiy  News,  in  which  "  tea- 
kettle broth"  and  mere  shreds  of  bacon 
to  give  flavour  to  the  poor  fibrous  and 
saline  vegetables  which  are  to  stay  the 
stomach  of  people  living  constantly  in  a 
tonic  air;  the  red  herring  among  seven — 
was  perfectly  authentic,  and  I  met  with 
tailing  instances  wherever  I  went  The 
reminiscences  of  such  hardships  go  very 
far  back.  "  I  remember,"  said  one  of  the 
secretaries,  "  when  I  was  ,a  boy,  I  used  to 
visit  my  grand&ther  and  grandmother.  And 
I  remember  distinctly  that  all  they  could 
give  me  was  parsnip  broth — that  is,  sir, , 
parsnips  boiled  in  water,  and  nothing  else — 
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ive  liscii  to  dip  pieces  of  bread  into  it, 
Aiic'  I  remember  I  used  to  say  to  my  grand- 
mother, '  Grand motlier,  it's  very  sweet ; '  and 
she  used  to  say,  '  Take  a  nip  o'  salt  with  it, 
m)'  lad.    Take  a  nip  o'  salt  with  it'  " 

How  men  and  women  have  lived  and 
worked  and  brought  up  children  on  such 
fare  as  this,  "  God  only  knows,"  as  many 
of  the  poor  women  sa.y.  To  have  wilh- 
Iheld  &om  these  the  quarts  of  soup  "in 
I  which  a  spoon  would  stand  up,"  or  the 
I  bbnkets  which  were  to  hold  in  a  warmth 
I  that  there  was  no  food  to  oeate,  would  hare 
'  been  a  barbarity  defaming  to  English  good- 
Qature;  but  the  gift  of  it  can  haidly  be  a 
ground  for  maintaini-ng  the  propriety  of 
I  conditioiis  at  ODc:e  so  toriUe  aitd  importu- 
jnate. 

I  The  social  degisdatkm  (tf  man^  of  tbcse 
il  people  is  voy  great      Crowded  into  their 

II  cottages,  the  joutfas  of  both  sexes  slewing 
<  I  promiscuously  in  tbe  narrow  gaitets  called 
;  rooms,  ill-health  and  immorali^  go  hand  in 
i  hind.  [I  was  in  a  ratiiei  decent  bouse  at 
!  Southam,  where  the  family  consisted  of  ten 

I  persons,  a  great  lad  at  tven^  or  more  livfi^ 

at  home  and  earning  *9t.  a  week ;  a  daugliter 

'  happily  at  service,  bat  before  she  went  away — 

I  and  nodoubtnowwhen^wsits  her  "home" 

I  —all  were  sleeping  tc^ether  in  the  twelve  or 

fifteen  feet  squsic  spACs  up-etaiis  under  tiK 

sloping  roof  of  their  cottage.     A  Wellesboarn 

farmer  said  to  me,  "You  have  no  idea  what 

a  miserable  lot  they  are  !     Why,  sir,  there's 

,  more  immotali^   in  WeHesboum  than  you 

could  find  in  a  day's  travel."     One  may  be 

content  to  take  his  staberoeat,  but  what  doe^ 

il  imply  ? 

When  the  names  of  persons  who  desired  to 
migrate  were  being  taken  down  under  the 
]  Wellesboum  chestnut,  it  was  mOTtiiying  to 
^  see  how  few  could  avail  iJtemselves  of  tbe 
proffered  benefits  of  other  places.  Skilled 
I  teamsters  were  reqinied  who  coald  read  and 

i  write.  "OiH go,"  cries  one.  "Can  you  read 
and  i\Tite.''  "  Naw,  I  kenl  read  an'  wioite." 
"  Then  I'm  a&aid  yon  wcm't  do." 
.  "  Theer's  may  son,"  sai^  ax  old  man, 
'  taking  me  aside,  "  'ee's  a  'andy  feSer.  'Ee 
I  can  do  anythin'  a'most,  'Ee  can  droive  a 
I  pair  o'osses,  an  plough  a  stra^ht  furror,  an 
t  his  han'  to  any  sort  o'  work.  D'ye  think 
'ee'd  do  for  the  raalway?"  Unfortunately 
the  railway  required  two  of  the  R's  at  least, 
and  the  lad  was  left  a  burden  on  bis  home. 
AiameetingatStretton-on-Dunsmore,Thomas 


Smith  stood  up  and  gave  bis  experience 
"  He  had  known  the  time  when,  with  a  wife 
andfoiu:  children,  he  only  had  in.  a  week, 
though  able-bodied,  and  then  bread  and  meat 
was  uncommonly  dear.  For  thirteen  w«eks 
he  lived  on  bread  and  onions,  and  was  too 
weak  to  work.  Sometimes  he  had  not  broken 
his  fast  all  day,  except  with  some  sop — (a 
voice, "  And  pepper ") — at  night.  Once  being 
hard  up  he  offered  to  mow  four  acres  of 
barley  for  Ss.,  but  the  farmer  knocked  him 
down  to  6s.  What  was  he  to  do?  He  was 
ah'eady  in  debt  at  the  shops  of  the  village  to 
the  amount  of  ;£%  and  thjough  their  poverty 
they  were  put  into  court  and  had  to  pay  30J. 
in  tlie  pound.  When  one  &rmer  wished  him  to 
take  a  shilling  a  day,  he  said,  '  Do  you  want 
to  tnake  me  a  rt^e?'  (or  it  was  impossible 
ta  keq^  a  iaioHy  upon  that  money." 

The  Higration  of  labourers  from  South 
Warwitidire  has  already  been  considerable. 
Applicatima  come  to  the  executive  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  for  teamsters,  waggoners, 
rKLvvies^  it. — nme  accompanied  with  offers 
of  advanc^topay  travelling  expenses,  and  all 
offering  wages  &imi  aor.  a  week  or  upwards. 
The  seoetanes  ln«E  been  actively  engaged  in 
seB^ng  off  Mm  who  were  lacked  out  for 
joining  the  Union,  and  in  this  way  scores  at  a 
time  ^some  ot  the  best  labourers  have  gone 
ta  TaiioNS  parb  of  the  country.  Emigration 
agenb  are  at  work  imbuing  the  rmnds  of  the 
men  with  new  ideas,  and  offering  free  pas- 
sages and  free  IkHKsieads  in  Canada  or  New 
Zealand.  The  inmediate  results,  therefore,  of 
the  union  nweveat  mast  be  considerably  to 
deplete  the  U)oiK-iaKrbC  of  South  Warwick- 
shire. The  fnmess,  wko  ^lite  years  have  in 
harvest  time  oAen  bamd  k^fKcult  to  procure 
the  labour  ihtj  respired,  will  find  that  difH- 
culCy  increased  in  tbe  fiAuic.  How  great 
and  bow  widk^faead  thedanges  introduced 
into  die  agricuftural  syskH  by  this  state  of 
things,  no  one  caa  i^tture  ■■  predict  Here 
it  has  not  beemHy  object  to  enter  into  those 
considerations.  The  aioveiaat  has,  began, 
and  for  good  v  e^  must  go  on.  Any 
ene  wha  has  cone  into  persomd  contact  wiUi 
is,  must  bcliere  Aat  it  has  in  it  elements 
and  promises  of  good.  The  stir  of  life,  of 
thought,  of  that  spirit  of  enterprise  which  is 
the  making  of  men,  has  begun  among  these 
dry  bones;  and  surely,  if  it  be  but  slowly 
and  painfully,  they  shall  be  clothed  with  flesh 
and  inspirited,  and  arise  to  their  true  power  of 
manhood  and  of  duty. 
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A  SONG  OF  THE  SEASONS. 


A  UTUMN  Trinds  sighing, 
'"*'    Autumn  leaves  Tailing, 
Drooping  and  djing, 
Pajt  aJl  Tccalling, 

Summer  has  fled. 
Lmc'riag  and  tonelf, 

lifouniing  ils  fleclness, 
Uemory  only, 


Wintei  winds  wailing. 

Winter  skies  weeping, 
All  unavailing, 

Past  from  carlli's  keeping. 
Summer  has  fled. 
On  the  wall  gleaming^ 

From  Ibe  red  embeis 
Wake  up  food  dceamings, 

Each  one  remembers 
Day&  with  the  dead  ! 


Spring's  gentle  breathing 

Over  life  yeanling. 
Garlands  enwreatMng 

For  her  retaining. 

Nature  awaking 

Hails  the  newcomer, 
And  her  locks  shaking 

Whispers — "Dear  Summer 
Soon  will  be  heie." 


Radiant  in  gloty. 

Wrapt  round  her  meellv. 
Still  the  old  story, 

Told  ont  so  sweetly. 
Summer  is  come. 

Farewell  dejection ! 

When  we  are  grieving, 
Life's  lesmrection 

Tells  the  believing, 

"  Summer  will  come." 

JOHN  UO.\fEl 
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JOHN  MACLEOD  CAMPBELL,  D.D  • 

By  the  editor. 


THERE  are  few 
intelligeQt  and 

educated    persons, 

in  Scotland  at  least, 

who  have  not  heard 
name    of   Dr. 

John     Macleod 

Campbell,      about 

whom  several  brief 

notices,  full  of  affec- 
tion and  admira- 
tion,  have    lately 

appeared     in     our 

newspapers.      His  ' 

name,  I  know,    is 

associated  in  some 

mmds     only    with 

his  old    parish    of 

Row,  from  which, 

alas !  he  was  de- 
posed     by      our 

General  Assembly 

upwards   of   forty 

years  ago,  for  what 

was    then     called 

"The  Row  Here- 
sy."   A  large  cirde 

of  thinking  men'  know  him  solely  by  his 
remarkable  volume  on  "The  Doctrine  of 
the  Atonement,"  and  from  other  works  of 
a  similar  character,  such  as  "Christ  the 
Bread  of  Life,"  "  Thoughts  on  Revelation," 
Sect  A  larger  circle  still  includes  very 
many  who  revere  his  memory  as  that  of  a 
spiritual  father ;  and  personal  friends  also, 
belonging  to  all  churches  and  "  schools  "  in 
the  kingdom,  who  deeply  loved  him.  I  am 
happy  to  know  that  I  am  addressing  many 
such,  who  will  feel  thankful  if  I  am  able, 
however  inadequately,  to  convey  to  others 
the  impression  which  he  made  upon  us. 

I  dare  say  there  are  some  who  will  think  , 
that  in  speaking  about  hitn  as  I  intend  doing  I 
1  must  be  guilty  of  exaggeration,  from  being 
unconsciously  influenced  by  personal  aff^ec- 
tton.  But  I  feel  how  impossible  it  is  for  me 
to  have  known  and  loved  one  who  was  truth 
and  honour  itself,  one  who  possessed  such 
a  deep  humility  of  spirit,  springing  from  the 
desire  that  Christ  only  should  be  glorified  in 


1  All  noEliih'rd  ^r^Ucmltraa!' 


led  to  iBjr  congtentioB  im. 
Icalh.  I  pTvfcr  Ihui  rvpia- 
ith  all   iCi  imp«rf«tiDiii,  u 


him  and  by  him,  to 
be  tempted  to  say 
anything    in     the 
least  untruthful 
about  him,  with  the 
desire  that  others 
should  sympathize 
with  me.     Let  me 
say,  as  a  ground  of 
confidence  in   the 
justness  of  my  de- 
lineation and  esti- 
mate of  his  charac- 
ter, that  he  was  one 
of  the   most  inti- 
mate friends  I  had 
in  the  world.  Since 
the  earliest  days  of 
my  childhood  I  re- 
member him ;  and 
since  I  grew  to  man> 
hood  I  have  known 
him,    loved    him, 
trusted    him,    and 
learned  from  him 
as  from  no  other. 
We  have  had  the 
closest  intercourse  of  thought  and  affection, 
and  have  shared  common  joys  and  sorrows, 
trials  and  difficulties ;  so  jhat  I  can  speak  of 
him  with  the  confidence  of  a  knowledge  such 
as  is  possessed  by  comparatively  few,  and  in 
the  perfect  assurance  of  the  full  sympathy  of 
all  wh<j  enjoyed  the  same  privilege. 

Dr.  Campbell  was  the  best  roan,  without 
exception,  I  have  ever  known.  This  is  my 
first,  most  decided,  and  unqualified  statement. 
His  character  was  the  most  perfect  embodi- 
ment I  have  ever  seen  of  tiie  character  of 
Jesus  Christ.  A  biographer  of  the  great 
and  good  Archbishop  Leighton,  says  in  effect 
(for  1  am  quoting  from  memoiy),  that  he 
never  saw  him  at  any  moment  in  a  state  of 
mind  other  than  what  he  himself  would  gladly 
be  in  when  he  came  to  die.  This,  too,  I  can 
assert  regarding  my  friend.  In  speaking  of 
him  to  others  during  his  life,  I  often  remarked 
that,  while  I  worshipped  on  this  side  of 
idolatry  such  men  as  the  Apostles  Paul  and 
John,  yet  had  I  known  and  seen  them 
as  they  lived  and  acted  in  all  the  varied 
circumstances  of  life,  amid  its  daily  com- 
monplaces, and  in  its  most  solemn  moments, 
and  in  those  circumstances  described  in  the 
Acts  and  Epistles,  as  I  had  known  and  seen 
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my  friend  act,  they  would  jiot,  in  so  far  as 
their  diaracters  were  concerned,  be  held  by 
me  in  less  reverence,  nor  be  lowered  in  any 
degree  in  my  estimatioa  As  an  illustration 
of  the  impression  made  on  others  by  the 
totalis  of  his  character,  I  may  repeat  what  I 
heaid  &om  one  who  knew  him  well,  and 
who  on  the  day  after  his  funeral,  while 
Ibtening  in  one  of  our  dty  churches  to  the 
"  Beatitudes "  read  from  the  pulpit,  as  a 
portion  of  the  Morning  Scripture  Lesson, 
was  made  to  feel  how  truly  each  was  attached 
to  a  grace  possessed  by  him.  She  felt,  as  I 
do,  how  he  was  characterised  by  that "  poverty 
of  spirit"  which  receives  the  richness  of  the 
kmgdom  of  God;  how  he  "mourned"  for 
himself  and  others  because  of  nn,  yet  found 
comfort  in  God  as  his  abiding  peace ;  how 
he  possessed  that  "meekness"  in  the  quiet 
acceptance  of  God's  will,  which  inherits  all 
the  real  good  to  be  found  on  eartii ;  how  he, 
more  than  any  one  she  had  ever  known, 
"  hungered  and  thirsted  after  rij^teousness  " 
for  its  own  sake,  and  found  how  it  filled  him  as 
his  very  meat  and  drink ;  how  he  was  so  teader 
and  "merdfol "  to  others,  so  "pure"  in  spirit, 
having  that  "  single  eye  "  which  can  alone  see 
God ;  how  very  pre-eminently  he  was  a  "  peace- 
maker," ever  seeking  to  bring  men  to  peace 
.with  God  as  their  Father,  and  with  each  other 
as  brethren ;  and,  finally,  how  he  too  had 
been  by  some  "  persecuted  for  righteousness' 
sake,"  and  how  very  many,  alas !  had  said 
"all  manner  of  evil  against  him,  fahdy" 
while  be  himself  amidst  the  strife  of  tongues, 
"rejoiced  and  was  exceeding  glad"  in  Gad. 
This  the  bearer  felt  as  sbe  heard  these  words, 
and  in  the  soUtude  of  her  own  heart  thought 
such  things.  But  great  was  her  surprise  and 
satis&ction  when  the  clergyman,  as  if  readii^ 
her  thoughts,  said  on  finishing  ^e  lesson,  "I 
never  knew  any  man  who  so  realised  this 
whole  character  which  our  Lord  here  blesses, 
as  did  Dr.  Campbell,  who  was  buried  yester- 
day, whose  name  is  famijiar  to  us  all,  and  whose 
loss  we  all  so  keenly  feel  and  mourn." 

But  I  must  consider  his  holy  character 
more  in  detail. 

Being  a  truly  Christian  one,  his  character 
consisted,  I  need  hardly  say,  in  due  love  to 
God  and  man,  or  in  the  possession,  and 
that  in  a  wonderful  degree,  of  the  same  kind 
of  life  which  was  perfectly  reaHsed  in  humanity 
by  Jesus  Christ.  Towards  God,  accordingly, 
his  love  was  deep,  constant,  and,  what  I  dare 
to  describe  as  an  all-absorbing  personal  affec- 
tion, combined  vrith  a  profound  reverence 
and  awe.  God,  as  his  Father,  was  the  ulti- 
mate rest  of  his  whole  being,  the  life  of  all 


his  actions,  the  source  of  his  secret  inner  joy, 
and  his  infinite  reward.  In  this  light  he  saw 
and  judged  of  all  persons  and  things,  and 
examin^  whatever  demanded  his  faith  as 
moral  or  spiritual  truth.  AH  he  enjoyed  or 
hoped  for,  was  inseparable  &om  thoughts  of 
God,  Hence  he  sought  his  glory  in  the 
doing  of  God's  will  wi&  all  his  he^  for  in 
that  will  be  recognised  the  only  glory  of  the 
creature  and  of  creation,  and  the  only  security 
for  their  blessedness.  The  prayer  "Not 
my  will,  but  thine,  be  done,"  was  by  him 
the  response  to  a  Father  of  a  child  who 
appreciated  and  rejoiced  in  the  righteousness 
of  that  Fadier's  wilL  I  never  perceived  in  any 
other  nch  a  constant  sense  of  God's  presence. 
This  impiesaon  was  not  necessarily  conveyed 
by  anydiing  he  said,  nor  by  what  is  called 
religious  omveisarion ;  but  one  felt  as  if  there 
was  anodier  person,  though  unseen,  alwa>'s 
ndth  hioL  This  sense  of  God's  presence  was 
also  seen  in  the  reverent  awe  with  which  he 
spoke  of  Him  or  uttered  his  name,  and  in 
the  solemn  manner  also  in  which  he  read  the 
Scripture*.  No  prophet  of  old  repeating  to 
others  what  to  himself  was  as  the  audible  voice 
of  God  could  have  done  so  with  more  im- 
pressive tones  th^  those  in  which  Dr.  Camp- 
bell read  the  same  words  from  Scripture. 
This  was  very  lar  from  being  in  him  a  mere 
matter  of  taste  or  propriety  due  to  what  was 
recognised  as  God's  Word.  His  reverence 
was  prompted  by  the  deepest  inward  convic- 
tion, the  clearest  inward  vision  of  the 
Word  as  God's  Word.  To  him  the  written 
word  presented  to  the  outer  eye  or  ear 
what  was  in  harmony  with  all  he  saw  or 
beard  of  God  as  seen  by  the  inner  eye,  or 
heard  by  the  inner  ear  of  his  spirit,  as  taught 
of  God.  More  touching  still  were  his  prayers. 
These  were,  indeed,  an  opening  up  of  huTrtiole 
being  in  the  very  presence  of  his  Father — 
a  pouring  out  c^  bis  whole  heart  in  holy 
awe  and  loving  confidence  in  God,  and  in 
r^;hteous  sympathy  with  His  will. 

Such  love  to  God  as  this  was  the  necessary 
and  organic  growth  of  what  he  believed  regard- 
ing God's  relationship  to  himself  and  to  all  men, 
as  revealed  in  Christ,  and  confirmed  by  ex- 
perience. His  theology  and  life  were  but  a 
development  of  his  Imowlef^e  of  God  as  a 
Father,  whose  name  is  Love.  The  incarna- 
tion and  the  meaning  of  the  life  and  death  ' , 
of  Christ  were  seen  in  this  light  of  love,  and  1 1 
as  manifesdng  that  love  in  Qirist  to  man.        , ; 

I  need  hardly  add  that  he  loved  the  Lord  ' 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  ever-living  and  evcr-pre-  |  j 
sent  Saviour.    The  etonal  duali^  of  Father 
and  Son  he  sav  realised  in  the  one  Divine  1 1 
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Being ;  and  in  that  duality  he  also  saw  the 
M-orbcd  idea  of  moral  perfectioii, — the 
perfectioa  of  mutual  love ;  the  perfection  at 
ooce  of  ri^teons  government,  and  of  right- 
eous obedience ;  the  perfection  of  giving  and 
cS  receiving — and  all  hannonized  through  an 
Eternal  Spirit,  proceeding  from  the  Father 
aod  the  Son.  He  thus  recognised  in  Jesus,  as 
the  Eternal  Son  of  God,  the  outcoming  of 
a  Father's  love  towards  man,  to  which  he,  as 
a  SOD,  responded,  saying,  "  Lo  I  come  to  do 
Thy  will,"  receiving  the  acknowledgment, 
"lliis  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased."  Accordingly,  in  ait  that  Jesus 
was,  in  all  He  did,  in  all  He  suffered,  in 
I  bis  works  of  mercy,  in  fals  constant  self- 
sacrifice  while  doing  his  Father's  will,  in  his 
tears  of  sympathy  with  suffering  and  of  sor- 
row for  sin,  in  His  invitation  to  all  to  come  to 
Him  for  rest,  in  his  offers  of  pardon  and  of 
life — in  all  he  recognised  not  only  a  revela- 
tion of  the  mind  of  Christ,  but  also  a  direct 
revelation  of  the  Father's  heart  to  man ;  so 
that  in  seeing  what  the  Son  was  towards  man 
ire  see  what  the  Father  also  ever  has  been, 
is,  and  ever  will  be  to  us.  In  Jesus  too,  as 
the  Son  of  man,  he  saw  at  once  realised 
the  character  of  perfect  sonship  towards  God, 
and  perfect  brotherhood  towards  man.  Chris- 
I  tianity,  true  religion,  and  Christ  were  thus 
I  one,  inasmuch  as  the 'Son  loved  the  Lord  his 
I  God  with  all  his  heart,  soul,  and  strength, 
and  his  neighbour  as  himseU^  which  is  the 
sun  and  substance  of  the  rehgion  of  all  holy 
heir;^  everywhere.  What  the  man  Christ 
Jesus  was  in  character  at  once  expressed 
God's  purpose  in  creating  man,  and  in  re- 
deeming him.  For  the  purpose  of  the 
incaiuation  and  the  whole  work  of  Christ  on 
earth  and  in  heaven,  so  &t  as  it  concerns  us, 
was  and  is  to  reproduce  Christ's  own  character 
ia  us,  to  impart  to  ns,  and  sustain  in  us,  and 
finally  perfect,  his  life  of  sonship  and  of 
brotherhood,  which  is  life  eternal  I 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  attempt  to  com- 
press into  a  lew  sentences  Dr.  Campbell's 
views  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement, 
which  he  treats  so  elaborately  in  his  work  on 
the  subject  Let  it  suihce  to  say  this  much 
only  in  its  relationship  to  practical  Chris- 
tianity, that  he  recogmsed  it  as  a  necessary 
developnient  of  the  love  revealed  in  the 
Incarnation  and  life  of  Christ ;  that  he  be- 
lieved it  to  have  been  made,  for  all  men 
without  exception,  and  to  be  the  most  con- 
straining m<Hal  power  to  roake  every  man 
trust  in  God,  with  the  full  assurance  of  faith, 
receiving  the  fotgiveness  of  sin  and  a  new 
life  in  Christ  by  the  Spirit. '  It  is  evident 


from  what  I  have  said  that  to  him  there  was 
no  separation  between  religion  and  morality. 
For  he  believed  that  man  could  he  truly 
.pprehended  and  loved  as  a  brother  only, 
when  God  is  apprehended  and  loved  as  a 
Father,  and  this  could  be  only  in  Christ. 

was  thus  that  Dr.  Campbell,  being  rooted 
and  grounded  in  love  to  God  in  Christ, 
and  his  spiritual  sympathy  with  God  be- 
coming stronger,  formed  the  habit  of  seeing 
himself  and  all  men  in  the  light  of  God's 
love  ever  seeking  their  highest  good  and 
joy.  To  see  all  men  as  God  sees  them,  to 
love  them  as  He  loves  them,  to  share  the 
charity,  the  patience,  the  forbearance,  the 
good-will  of  God  towards  them — this  was 
his  constant  aim ;  and  how  marvellously  he 
realised  it  I  He  did  all  things  with  the 
charity  which  "  seeketh  not  her  own." 

No  doubt  Dr.  Campbell  possessed  the  beau- 
tiiiil  gift  of  God  from  his  birth,  in  his  having  a 
very  tender,  sensidve,  and  affectionate  nature ; 
but  never  would  that  gift,  by  any  cidture  apart 
from  the  grace  of  God,  have  grown  into  that 
kind  of  love,  so  deep,  so  r^,  so  constant 
and  practical  as  that  which  I  have  described. 
His  love  to  others,  let  me  further  say,  was 
such  that  I  never,  hi  my  whole  intercoime 
with  him,  discovered  in  him  a  trace  of  envy, 
dislike,  jealousy,  malice,  or  revenge  towartls 
any  human  being.  Had  such  emotions  en- 
tered his  spirit,  diey  would  have  been  at  once 
checked  by  a  sense  of  horror,  and  a ' '  Get  thee 
behind  m^  Satan  1 "  Hence  he  fdt  the  evil 
in  another  man,  even  were  he  his  worst 
enemy,  as  a  real  burdoi  to  his  own  heart. 
How  vividly  I  can  recall  his  exjiression,  as 
if  from  sharp  pain,  when  any  instance  of 
sin  or  evil  was  menti(»ed  in  his  pieseaxx ! 
His  suffraing  from  wrong  done  towards  him- 
self, however  great,  was  occasioned  chieQy 
by  his  sense  of  the  evil  in  the  wrong^doei ; 
and  his  conduct  towards  that  wroi^-doer 
would  be  determined  by  the  desire  of  deliver- 
ing him  from  evil,  and  restoring  him  to  God. 
In  him  also,  above  all  I  have  ever  known, 
I  saw  realised  the  sorrow  of  St.  Paul,  who 
wrote  "even  weepng"  regarding  those  de- 
graded animal  mmds  who  gloried  in  their 
shame  and  were  "enemies  to  the  cross  of 
Christ," — that  same  kmd  of  sorrow  which 
was  endured  by  the  Perfect  One,  who  wept 
over  Jerusalem,  and  from  whose  heart  has 
come  to  all  true  disciples  what  may  be 
called  the  grief  of  love.  Hence  it  was  that, 
while  no  one  who  had  ever  met  him.  or  had 
the  capacity  of  understanding  hint,  wonld  have 
dared  to  bring  under  his  notice  any  form  of 
evil,  in  act  or  feeling,  hoping  for  his  approval 
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or  sympath}',  without  being  made  to  feel  how 
alien  it  was  to  his  whole  being ;  yet  the  worst 
sinner,  the  most  degraded  wretch,  would  have 
received  from  him,  if  willing  to  be  taught,  a 
patient  hearing  and  got  from  him  fitting 
advice.  The  weary  and  heavy  laden  might 
tiy  to  him,  and  confess  all  their  sins,  and  let 
him  know  the  very  worst,  sure  that  all  a  true 
brother  could  do  A«  would  do  to  comfort  and 
strengthen  them,  and  to  bring  them  to  God. 

It  thus  often  seemed  to  me  as  if  it  were 
selfishness  to  tell  him  anything  which  was 
a  sorrow  or  a  burden  to  oneself;  for,  as 
the  phrase  is,  he  "so  toolc  it  to  heart" 
Little  might  be  said  by  him  at  the  time, 
and  the  only  response  might  be  thought- 
ful silence,  a  look  of  deepest  interest,  or  a 
pressure  of  the  hand.  But,  having  once  laid 
it  up  in  his  heart,  you  felt  it  would  remain 
there  until  he  had  pondered  over  it,  and 
found  how  he  could  best  advise  or  comfort. 
If  anything  in  another  was  communicated  to 
him,  which  seemed  to  be  eironeous,  either  in 
sentiment,  purpose,  or  action,  if  duty  de- 
manded it,  he  would,  if  possible  fittingly  deal 
with  it  at  the  time ;  but  if  he  was  not  prepared 
to  do  so,  he  would  embrace  the  best  opportu- 
nity of  giving  a  helping  hand  with  the  finest 
tact  of  considerate  love.  He  would  perhaps 
quietly  lead  the  conversation  without  any 
expressed  reference  to  his  object,  in  a  line 
of  thought  which,  entering  into  your  mind 
and  spirit,  ended  in  bringing  you,  appa- 
rently without  de^gn  on  his  part,  into  the 
conviction  or  state  of  mind  which  was  best. 

His  treatment  of  opponents  was  character- 
ized by  the  same  goodness  and  sympathy, 
and  by  the  truest  sense  of  Justice.  He  never 
thought  it  a  gain  to  put  men  in  the  wrong,  but 
to  lead  them  to  the  right.  To  pervert  inten- 
tionally their  arguments,  was  as  impossible 
for  him  as  to  tempt  them  to  falsehood.  He 
not  only  stated  their  position  fairly,  but  often 
in  a  far  better  form  than  they  liieraseWes 
were  capable  of  doing.  For  he  so  felt  the 
sacredness  of  truth,  and  his  own  responsi- 
bility for  helping  others  to  accept  and 
rejoice  in  it,  that  he  spoke  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  true  with  the  awe  of  one  who 
assumed  to  speak  for  a  God  of  truth.  When 
he  was  deposed  by  his  Church  for  what  it 
deemed  heresy,  the  same  righteous  love  was 
manifested  towards  those  who,  in  an  evil 
hour,  had  cast  him  out.  He  felt  that  event  to 
the  quick.  Hundreds  of  the  best  in  the  land 
sympathized  with  him  then,  thousands  do  so 
now.  Yet  never  did  he  betray  the  slightest 
revenge  or  hatred.  Ninety  per  cent  of  his 
->ld  parishioners,  many  of  whom  had  been 


led  by  him  into  the  new  life,  and  all  of 
whom  recognised  the  holiness  of  tiis  character, 
petitioned  the  General  Assembly  to  re&^n 
from  deposing  him.  But  when,  in  spite  of 
this  and  many  things  more,  the  deed  was  done, 
and  another  minister  appointed  to  succeed 
him,  he  built  no  churdi,  formed  no  sect  in 
his  parish.  He  called  forthe  newly-appointed 
minister,  whom  he  much  respected,  and 
called  also  for  his  old  parishioners  who  were 
most  attached  to  himself,  and,  knowing  how 
"  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways,"  he 
begged  as  a  last  favour  that  they  would 
endeavour  to  obtain  spiritual  good  from  his 
successor,  and  show  him  al!  respect,  and  do 
him  all  justice  as  their  minister.  Among 
the  many  who  attended  his  funeral,  no  one 
mourned  him  more  sincerely  than  his  suc- 
cessor. Never  did  Dr.  Campbell  utter  one 
bitter  word  against  the  Church  which  had 
ejected  him;  nor  did  he  leave  her  communion. 

As  illustrating  this,  I  may  state  that  when 
an  address  expressive  of  affection  and 
reverence  wa$  presented  to  him,  along  with 
a  piece  of  plate,  by  leading  men  of  all 
Churches  and  parties,  on  his  leaving  his  resi- 
dence in  Glasgow  for  Roseneath,  it  vras  sug- 
gested by  one  of  the  Committee  that  the  pre- 
sentation should  take  place  in  his  old  parish 
of  Row,  as  the  most  fitting  place  in  wluch  to 
record  their  admiration  of  all  he  had  done 
there.  But  he  at  once  declined  this  sugges- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  looked 
upon  as  a  condemnation  of  his  Church,  and 
thus  issue  in  an  antagonism  which  he  could 
not  acquiesce  in.  He  had  hitherto  acted 
according*  to  his  sense  of  duty  and  would 
vindicate  himself  when  necessary,  but  he 
would  not  go  beyond  this  by  even  appearing 
to  condemn  others. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  his  reverent 
manner  of  reading  the  Bible ;  but  let  me 
here  add  a  few  words  as  to  his  &ith  in  it 
As  a  general  principle,  he  used  to  say  that 
Jesus  Christ  accepted  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  as  a  whole,  without  taking  any 
exception  to  them.  In  his  temptation,  for 
example.  He  said,  in  reply  to  each  sugges- 
tion 1^  Satan,  "  It  is  written  ; "  and,  after  He 
rose  from  the  dead,  He  appealed  to  what 
was  written  by  Moses  and  in  the  psalms 
and  in  the  prophets  concerning  Him. 
What  thus  sufficed  Christ,  sufficed  him. 
He  had  no  doubt  regarding  the  &ct  of  ft 
supernatural  or  direct  revelation  from  God; 
yet  he  believed  also  that  the  ultimate  judge  of 
the  truth  of  any  Revelation  professing  to  be 
given  by  God,  was  the  "  veri^ng  faculty  "  of 
and  spirit,  not  the  intellect  or 
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ondeistanding,  which  had  no  more  to  do 
with  disceroing  what  was  of  God,   whose 
"name  is  love,"  than  the   eye  has  to  do 
with  music,   or    the    ear   with    scenery    or 
pictorial    art.       He     heartily    beheved     in 
miiades,  not    as    evidences    of  works    of 
wonder-revealing     power,    which     did     not 
reveal  God,   but    as    being  works   of    love 
which  did  reveal  an  Almighty  Father,  who 
was  seeking    the    good    of   his    children. 
Therefore,  he  would  not,  according  to  apos- 
I  tolic  teaching,  be  convinced  by  the  mere 
I  ipK  dixit   of  even  an  angel   from  heaven, 
I  unless  what  was   said    abode    the    test  of 
'  conscience,  and  was  discerned    to    be   true 
I  by  the  spiritual  mind.      So  far   from   this 
principle    of  interpretation  leading  him   to 
I  scepticism  r^;arding  the  tmth  of  Scripture, 
I  it  had  the  reverse  effect     In  spite  of  a  most 
I  subtile  mind,  naturally  disposed  to  wander 
I  (ar  into  the  realms  of  speculative  thought, 
I  his  spirit  was  so  cultivated  as  to  balance  his 
intellect,  and  to  lead  him  into  a  child-like 
(aith  and  reverence  for  the  Bible.     His  habit, 
when  he  could  not  harmonize  anything  in 
Scripture  with  what  he  had  been  taught  of 
God,  was    to  pause  and  wait   humbly  and 
patiently  for  light.     If  he  could  not  believe 
what  he  did  not  sa  to  be  true — for  with  him 
seeing,  spiritually,  was  believing ;  it  did  not 
follow  that  he  must  disbelieve  it  as  being 
necessarily  false.     Knowing  from  experience 
how  often    light  had  come  out  of  seeming 
darkness ;  and  how  often  be  had  been  left  in 
doubt  because  dealing  not  vrith  God's  Word, 
but  with  a  false  or  mere  traditional  inter- 
pretation  of  it;  he  assumed  in  the  mean- 
time that  the  truth  was  there,  and  sought 
a  better  telescope  for  discovering  it,  or  a 
better  atmosphere,  or  more  light  in  which 
to  see  it ;  and  was  accordingly  rewarded  in 
the  end  by  his  faith  in  the  Bible  becoming 
deeper  and  stronger.     He  did  not  avoid  but 
welcomed   all  criticisms  upon  it  with  open 
mind  Mid   heart,  if  only  they  were    com- 
mended by  their  scholaiship  and  love   of 
;  truth,  and  he  always  gathered  from  them  more 
knowledge  of  God's  Word,  and  more  love 
to  it.     Should  any  darkness  still  remain,  he 
was  able  to  bear  it  because  of  the  light  in 
which  he  dwelt,  and  which,  as  it  increased, 
widened   the  orcle  of  darkness   beyond — 
a  darkness  that  must  finally  disappear  in  a 
hiller    knowledge  of  God,  m   whom   is  no 
darkness  at  all. 

In  what  I  have  here  so  imperfectly  stated 
re^iarding  Dr.  Campbell,  I  may  possibly  have 
given  to  those  who  did  not  know  him  the 
impression  of  one  who  was  "too  good  for 


human  nature's  daily  food ; "  or  of  one  who 
had  about  him  something  outri,  ^ntastic 
or  affected;  or  of  one  who  dealt  in 
narrow  shibboleths  of  a  sect  or  religious 
coterie;  or  of  one  who  assumed  a  some*  , 
thing  which  practically  said,  "  Stand  back, 
I  am  holier  than  thou ;"  and  whose  reli- 
gion had  a  considerable  mixture  of  vanity 
and  Pharisaical  pride.  But  from  everything 
of  this  kind  he  was  absolutely  free.  He  was 
of  a  higher  type  than  those  who  are  merely 
called,  and,  it  may  be,  called  truly,  "very 
rehgious  people."  He  was  by  habit  too 
much  of  "  the  thorough  gentleman,"  in 
the  real  sense  of  the  phrase,  to  have  had 
anything  false  or  untruthful  in  his  outward 
manner ;  and  he  was  too  loving  both 
towards  God  and  man  to  be  anything 
else  than  transparent,  simple,  and  un- 
affected in  all  that  he  said  or  did.  His 
manner  was,  no  doubt,  silent  and  grave,  and 
devoid  of  all  flashes  of  wit  or  humour.  He 
exercised  great  self-restraint,  and  was  not 
characterized  while  dealing  with  ordinary 
things,  by  those  conversational  powers  which 
are  good  gifts,  and  constitute  what  is  called 
an  agreeable,  genial  man  in  every-day  so- 
ciety. Yet  how  paltry  and  peri^ng  are 
such  possessions  as  ccAnpared  with  his  I  I 
admit  too  that  he  wore  an  aspect,  as  of 
one  ever  "  playing  with  an  inward  bait " 
of  deep,  serious  thought.  Yet  he  was  never 
morose,  never  repulsive.  An  undescribable 
quiet  peace  like  sunshine  rested  on  him  even  1 
when  a  silent  and  patient  listener,  as  his 
wont  was.  It  was  only  in  the  iimer  circle  i 
of  congenial  minds  that  he  brought  forth,  . 
with  most  subtile  thought,  those  treasures  of 
Christian  knowledge  and  experience  which  lay 
concealed  in  the  depth  of  his  calm  and  medi- 
tative spirit  Yet  he  was  ever  open  to  all  • 
good  and  happiness  in  the  world,  to  all  truth, 
beauty,  and  joy,  whether  from  nature  or 
science,  literature  or  art  His  laughter  was  as 
genuine  as  his  sorrow.  He  could  sympathise 
with  young  children  as  well  as  with  aged 
saints.  He  appreciated  a  good  story  or  a 
good  joke  with  all  his  heart.  For  to  him 
"  the  world  "  was  only  what  was  not  of  the 
Father ;  while  all  that  was  of  the  Father —  . 
all  that  is  worth  knowing  and  loving  in 
sodal  life,  all  that  is  according  to  God's 
will  in  nature,  from  the  flowers  of  earth  to  . 
the  stars  in  heaven,  he  rejoiced  in.  As  an 
evidence  of  this  harmonious  culture  of  the 
whole  man,  I  may  state  that  he  read  aloud  or  ' 
heard  read  to  him  with  intense  relish,  during  ' 
what  proved  to  be  the  last  days  of  his  life,  i 
the  novels  of  Scott.     He  put  nothing  away  i 
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bcaa  lum  but  what  was  wrong  either  in  itself 
or  because  of  circumstances  which  to  him,  or 
for  the  sake  of  others,  rendered  it  wrong  or 
inexpedient.  He  was,  in  one  word,  a  holy 
moH,  who  lived  according  to.  the  will  of 
the  loving  and  wise  God,  revealed  in  mai 

You  may  now  ask  me  how  came  such  a 
man  to  be  ejected  from  any  Church  ?  To 
leply  to  tlus  question  would  not  only 
occupy  more  space  than  is  allotted  to 
me,  but  would  also  be  too  painful  to  con- 
^der  here.  I  will  only  say  that  he  was 
grievously  misunderstood  as  to  many  of  his 
doctrines,  and  too  well  understood  in  regard 
to  others,  to  justify  the  ordinary  preaching 
of  not  a  few  iriio  tried  him.  He  was 
supposed  to  be  one  of  a  party  of  which 
Edwaid  Irving  was  the  leader  or  inspiring 
genius,  and  which  created  great  excite- 
ment at  that  time,  near  his  parish  in  the 
west  of  Scotland,  in  ccnmection  with  the 
supposed  gift  of  tot^es,  with  the  working  of 
miracles,  certain  views  of  prophecy,  &c 
But,  while  willing  to  listen  meekly  to  any 
one  who  professed  to  have  learned  of  God, 
and  while  valuing  also  the  personal  friendship 
of  many  dear  friends  belonging  to  this  party, 
Irving  himself  among  the  rest,  he  never 
gave  in  his  adherence  to  any  of  their  pecu- 
harities,  and  rejected  the  whole  system  and 
characteristic  doctrines  of  what  culminated 
in  the  "  Holy  Apostolic  Church."  The  place 
it  gave  to  outward  order,  to  Church  authority, 
and  to  the  virtue  of  the  sacraments,  was 
ntterly  alien  to  his  deepest  convictions  as  to 
the  relatiODship  between  God  and  man, 
the  nature  of  true  faith,  and  the  means  by 
which  spiritual  life  could  be  imparted  to  and 
snstained  in  the  souL  He  and  Irving  were  to 
the  last  much  attached  Iriends,  though  wide 
apart  in  their  views.  SaidIrvii^tohim,onone 
occasion,  "I  will  be  to  thee  a  staff  <^  strength 
on  which  thou  canst  lean,  and,  John,  thou  ihalt 
be  to  me  me  a  pillow  of  love,  on  which  I  can 
rest  my  weary  head.  Let  us  pray."  This  was 
in  a  Glasgow  counting-house.  On  another 
occasion,  when  urging  him  to  join  iie  Church, 
and  finding  his  friend  Campbell  inflexible, 
Irving,  like  an  andent  Prophet,  rose  up  in 
all  his  imposing  dignity,  and  said  widi  s<denm 
voice,  "  John !  I  command  thee  to  believe  1 " 
But  had  an  angel  from  heaven  thus  spoken, 
whatever  effect  his  "authority"  might  have  had 
on  Irving,  yet  if  without  the  light  of  truth  to 
connnend  his  words  to  the  conscience,  he 
would  no  more  have  affected  his  hiend  than 
would  the  same  command  if  ottered  by  me 
of  the  angels  of  Irving's  Church. 

Then  I  may  say  that  the  times  have  much 


changed  since  then,  and  also  the  manner  in 
which  differences  of  opinion  in  Christian  men 
are  judged  and  treated.  To  this  change,  in  its 
most  b^thy  aspect.  Dr.  Campbell  has  con- 
tributed more  than  any  other  man  in  Scotland. 
His  case  too  was  discussed  very  hastily,  being 
disposed  of  after  midnight  in  a  very  thin 
house,  when  not  half  the  members  were  pre- 
sent Dr.  Chalmers  was  a  member  of  that 
assembly;  but  he  absented  himself  on  the 
plea  that  it  would  take  him  a  month  to 
master  the  literature  of  the  question  in  order 
to  discuss  it  with  satisfaction.  Had  he  been 
present,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  would 
have  voted  against  a  man  whom  he  called 
"  the  holy  Campbell,"  and  whom  he  is  said, 
on  good  authority,  to  have  afterwards  blamed 
only  for  "  rash  statements."  That  such  a  man 
could  be  deposed  in  oar  day,  we  deem  to  be 
in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  althou^ 
legally  possible.  But  why  recall  the  bitter 
theological  disputes  of  iorty  years  ago  ?  The 
good  men  on  both  sides  are  almost  all  gone 
to  their  rst,  and  they  dispute  no  more,  while 
Dr.  Campbell  has  affected,  and  will  continue 
to  affect  for  good,  the  Christian  life  of  his 
Church  and  country. 

That  such  a  man  has  lived  amongst  us  i» 
an  unspeakable  gain.  A  life  tike  his  is 
the  greatest  possible  strength  and  encourage- 
ment to  seek  that  &ith  in  God  thiou^ 
Jesus  Christ,  &om  whidi  it  grew.  One 
realises  in  the  contemplation  of  his  cha- 
racter the  power  of  tluLt  evidmce  for  the 
truth  of  Christianity  for  which  our  Lwd 
prayed  when  He  desired  that  all  his  followos 
might  be  one,  that  so  the  world  might  believe 
th^  God  had  sent  Him  to  save  it.  For  this 
Christian  life  of  love  to  God  and  man,  in 
spite  of  all  diversities  of  individual  tempera- 
ment, outward  arcumstances,  country,  or 
Church,  witnesses  to  an  inward  aoity  of 
character,  which  cannot  possibly  be  accounted 
for  otherwise  than  by  the  fiwrt  of  there  being 
an  ever-living,  ever-present  Saviour,  &ota 
wl^om  all  Christiana  humbly  and  natefiilly 
acknowiei^  that  it  is  constantly  received. 
And  if  the  same  lifie  was  embodied  and 
e:q>res9ed  in  the  Church,  as  it  is  in  some 
of  its  individual  members,  then  would  it  be, 
if  anything  couU,  what  our  Laid  intends  it 
to  be,  the  one  great  missionary  society — the 
hght  of  life  and  of  love  manifested  in  the 
fiesb,  and  fitted  to  illuminate  and  convert  the 
world,  as  it  cannot  be  done  by  any  mere 
opinioos,  or  dogmas,  however  true.  Thank 
God,  there  are  many  now,  and  many  more 
hav«  been  on  earth,  who  have  possessed  the 
same  spirit  as  Di.  Campbell  did — in  kind. 
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at  least — and  in  innnmerabje  instances,  in 
d^Tce  also.  I  have  had  the  happiness  of 
I  knowing,  and  of  meeting  once  all  together  in 
'  his  house,  the  late  Mr.  Erskine,  of  Linlathcn, 
the  late  principal  Scott  of  Owen'a  College, 
j  Manchester,  and  Frofessoi  Maurice;  and 
such  men  of  culture,  both  of  intellect  and 
of  spirit,  such  "  outbilt "  holy,  loving  men, 
breathing  an  atmosphere  of  such  lofty  thought 
and  deep  devotion,  I  cannot  hope  again  to 
meet  together  on  this  ^de  the  grave.* 

Never  have  I  seen  beyond  the  influence  of 
Cluist  such  a  product  of  character  towards  God 
and  man  as  tlkese  men  possessed.  Had  they 
I  been  asked  by  what  power  they  were  enabled 
thus  to  live,  but  one  response  would  have 
been  given  by  each  and  all  from  their  deepest 
convictions  and  experience: — "The  life  I 
now  hve  in  the  flesh  is  by  faith  in  the  Son  of 
God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  Himself  for  me." 
Let  me  add  a  few  facts  regarding  Dr. 
I  Campbell's  outer  life.  He  was  bom  in  the 
'  manse  of  Kilninver,  Argyllshire,  in  iSoo. 
His  father.  Dr.  Campbell,  was  much  beloved 
and  respected  as  a  gentleman,  a  pastor,  and  a 
friend.  He  died  when  he  was  upwards  of 
fotuscore  years.  His  son  was  presented, to 
the  beautiful  parish  of  Row,  immediately 
opposite  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
I  at  Koseneath,  and  was  CH-dained  in  1825. 
[  After  his  deposition  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  1831,  he  was  wont  to  minister  in  different 
places  to  those  who  sought  his  teaching ;  and 
from  1833  till  1859  he  had  a  church  in  Glas- 
gow, not  -with  die  view  of  forming  a  sect, 
but  to  be  accessible  to  those  who  clung  to 
him,  and  were  built  up  by  him  in  the  divine 
life.  His  services  were  witliout  "  charge." 
But  he  had  never  enjoyed  robust  health,  and 
was  ever  struggling  with  weakness  of  the  chest, 
which  Liid  him  off  duty  in  1838  and  in  1857. 
Being  enabled,  from  his  patrimony,  to  live 
I  in  a  simple  way  and  rear  up  his  children,  he 
retired  idler  1859  into  private  life,  residing  in 
Glasgow,  there  to  influence  society  and  an 
ever  increasing  circle  of  Mends  by  personal 
ioterconrse  and  by  his  thoughtful  pubhcations. 
His  last  two  years  were  spent  at  Roseneath, 
I  in  sij^t  of  the  place  irfuch  to  all  who  knew 
him  will  be  connected  with  his  name  and 
memoiy.  When  about  to  leave  Glasgow  for 
Roseneath,  I  had  the  honour  of  presenting 
to  him  a  piece  of  plate,  which  was  sub- 
scribed for  by  clergymen  and  laymen  of  all 
churdies,  together  with  an  address  expressing 


:  baa  depuicU  I 
**  Tbtj  are  ill  (oni 


irritUn,  tbo  gnat  ud  good  Prore» 
tlutwaililafliilitl" 


love  for  him,  and  admiration  of 
his  character.* 

Death  came  upon  him  unexpectedly. 
About  the  week  before  his  decease  he 
enjoyed  a  great  measure  of  health.  Five 
days  only  before  his  death,  on  the  isthof 
February  last,  and  when  feeling  well,  he 
wrote  a  characteristic  letter — which  we  give 
in  a  note — to  the  orphan  son  and  daughter 
of  two  of  his  old  adherents  in  Glasgow,  on. 
the  occasion  of  their  losing  a  sister.f 

*  Tl»  foLIowinir  ^f  ui  extract  from  tfaii  mddna  ^— 

flxpr««ian  to  fHlmn  widely  preralmt ;  tar,  althouffa  yosr 
aame  hii  been  oiaca  Buoaaled  vitb  iMgiooi  cobCtovon^, 

hli  fcaileM  adheterco  to  that  wblcb  hi  held  Eo  be  dia  trutli  of 
God,  baf  hetk  bdaa  tenuad  to  forget  th«  iii««ka«fl  Avd 

patcd  qae3C]0D3,VDdaire  tDTQqnclTH  tocxpreii  tbflconvlc. 
lion  that  ytpar  lahoan  and  example  bave  beea  the  moaai  vf 
dc^iepiiiff  rclieiuna  thought  aoc!  Ufa  in  our  coimtrr;  thmt 
your  iBfli»ikc«  hai  boea  a  ■ouice  of  tlrCD^b  aadlifht  lotk» 
CbBjckcB,  and  tbal  La  jour  nritJDfi,  aa  id  tout  Wdrdj,  yoo 

I>r.  Campbell  replied  that  be  felt  deeplr  tbfi  expreBsion  of 
p«aoaalf«AliDgeowardabaiu«l£  KedeciredtoIhanttlwCoa.- 
miLEee  and  tbe  ^ublcribon  far  tbelr  kindneu,  aod  l}ie  mora 
that  they  had  expnaved  tfaat  Idndneaa  throDpi  oqe  vrfao  m 
ioftldandToldeJaMemi:  but  budeopeat  thanlcfidiieu  ni 
for  tbe  iDalimoDrbome  to  his  labDnn^  that  thej  bad  not  bH« 
In  Tale.  He  felt,  indeed,  eome  meaure  of  coifidtBce  Oat 
tfaer  bad  aoL ;  and  be  tRicomed  tbii  acknowledirmeiit  all  tbe 
moie  bEcauie  he  belieTEd  it  to  be  imdered  for  Chrilfl  lala 


"d'l.llL'lhi'n 


that  he  could  wl._  _, .. 

ir™  rf  wliich  Dr.  Macleod 

e  felt  grateful  [bal  tbe  beut  intlioat 


done  had  be  n 

prleit.  Bnt  these  thinn  wer 
i  Attar  alladlDg  to  tAeir  lo 
"Howmncb  haiwcl-  ^-'- 

inir  vhich  baaboea  h 
■aboliihe."  ■      ■ 


iSecud  bjber 

litiag  had1»RI 

li^bt  nol  bws 

'icjag  pariih 


in^  towajdt  (be  Chui 
111  Cbiniiatf  and  wntini 

.  jTcoTwilh  TOO  been  in  fticlf 

Gtt«d  to  gTTB  weight  Go  all  other  tcadl- 

ifht  life  ud  immortaUtr  to  light 

bertaToments  mut  malie  vou  more  to  each  other,  and 

, „_t  tobeeafh  a  great  romlort  to  tlid  otber — each  ut- 

mg  tbe  other  ft-on  cba  suremo  loneliaeu  that  the  one  would 
le^  vilhoat  the  Dihcr. 

"  But  tba  comfort  whicb  Tour  Beavenlr  Father  bid*  you  Hcik 
togEthcr  and  both  itarc  in  JHhile  yet  the  oao  cannot  fioi  t'l 
•o  the  other)  i«  irtat  I  wirt  to  imaind  yon  of;  I  mean  that 
everlasiog  conaoiation  '  which  we  ei;>enAice  in  leelng  life 
jsd  dnatb,  time  and  etomity,  in  the  ligbt  of  iBdeeniing  love. 
That  light  maket.  indeed,  pauriol  diicovenei  as  to  onneivei, 
— id  what  vu  fei4  aj  aianen ;  add  we  may,  abri^king  from  thie 
lin,  be  tempted  to  ibut  our  era  to  eieapiiil^-  bnt  M  doing, 

formving  lovs-whieb  no ' 

bach  Inim  coaiiHing  tbe 


rhuBbledaodbnkeo, 
uu  by  the  ligbt  af  for- 


if  Chrilt— tbo  first  part 
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"May^uboCb  aa  receive  tbi/aSiclion^  and  bemadeb^it 

1  kHi,  aa  Ihal'yau  iball  not  now  leit  in  any  cembrt  (bsft 

f  wiite  for  Jtm  boCb.     Your  father  and  mother  gW*  BIO  a 
ce  ai  a  teacber  and  hdpcc  in  Christ,  which  I  Enow  mty 
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He  was  ill  for  a  few  days  only,  but  veiy 
rapidly  sank  into  a  state  of  weakness, 
prostration  ofnervous  energy,  which  amounted 
nearly  to  tmconsciousness,  from  which,  how- 
ever, he  twice  awoke,  once  to  recognise  his 
beloved  wife,  and  afterwards  his  son.  But  it 
was  not  given  him  during  these  days  to  utter 
any  word  of  truth,  of  consolation,  or  of 
faith.  His  work  was  finished.  All  had 
been  said  in  his  life ;  words  were  no 
longer  needed.  He  was  mercifully  saved 
from  what  would  have  been  to  him  the 
pang '  of  a  conscious  separation  from  ail 
around  him,  whom  he  so  tenderly  loved. 

He  was  buried  in  the  beautiful  graveyard 
of  Roseneath,  near  his  old  &iend,  Mr.  Stoiy, 
his  fellow-soldier  in  all  his  conflicts.  A 
great  number  of  men  and  women,  and,  as 
the  phrase  is,  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  with 
members  and  ministers  of  different  branches 
of  the  Church  in  Scotland,  met  and  prayed 
around  that  coffin,  which  contained  the 
remains  of  a  teacher  and  friend.  On  the 
coffin  these  words  were  inscribed  : — "  I  have 
fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my 
course,  I  have  kept  the  faith."  When  it  was 
covered  out  of  sight  we  all  felt  that  neither 
earth  nor  heaven  were  now  as  they  had  once 
been  to  us,  because  of  him  whom  the  one 
had  lost,  and  the  other  had  gained.  To 
have  questioned  the  glorified  immortality  of 
such  a  man  would  have  been  to  have  ques- 
tioned the  existence  of  God.  Our  sense  of 
his  death  was  well-nigh  absorbed  in  the  awe 
which  the  assurance  of  his  life  occasioned, 
as  the  thought  filled  our  hearts  of  what  he 
now  was,  and  of  his  joy  when  meeting  his 
Saviour  and  his  many  friends. 

Dr.  Campbell  has  left  behind  him  a 
much  beloved  wife;  daughters,  too,  loving 
and  beloved;  sons  of  admirable  character  in 
the  civil  service  of  India;  the  eldest,  however, 
being  chapldn  of  King's  College,  London;  a 
sister  of  whom  I  may  speak  as  one  who 
is  his  second  self ;  with  her  sons  too  holding 
important  offices  in  the  civil  service  in 
India ;  and  her  daughters  occupying  what 
is  called  "  high  social  positions."  I  mention 
these  things  here,  only  as  indicating  the 
happy  and  honourable  Christian  family  circle 
in  which  he  lived  and  rejoiced,  and  which  he 
lecognised  as  being  among  God's  most 
precious  gifte  bestowed  upon  him. 

Dr.  Campbell's  funeral  sermon  was  preached 
by  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Story,  of  Rose- 
neath.    I  refrained  from  reading  this  ser- 


mon until  I  had  preached  the  above  tp  my 
congregation,  and  sent  it  to  the  press.  I 
can  quote  Mr.  Stoiy  now  as  an  independeut 
witness.  Among  many  things  which  he  has 
so  truly  said  I  select  these  passages : — 

" To  Dr.  Campbell  the  Gospel  wis  not 

a  system  fenced  with  logic,  parcelled  oat  inlo 
propositions.  It  was  the  levelation  of  a.  Divine 
Father's  charactei  uid  wiU.  No  one  could  nie  logic 
more  skilfully  Uiui  he  :  no  one  could  reason  with 
more  thorough  and  itopartial  apprehension  of  every 
side  of  the  argumenl;  but  he  had  got  within  the 
circle  of  the  logic,  and  the  ordeily  deBiutions,  and 
the  elaborated  doctrines;  and  his  spirit  dwelt,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  citadel  of  the  truth,  of  which  these  were 
the  cumbrous  outworks.  That  God  was  the  Father 
of  all ;  that  He  loved  every  biuono  soul  '  with  a  love 
the  measure  of  which  was  (be  agony  of  his  own 
Soni'  that  He  made  no  choice  amane  his  children, 
selecting  some,  rejecting  others;  that  nil  %n  came 
into  the  world,  not  to  win  a  difficult  paidoa  by 
shedding  his  own  t>lood  for  certain  sinners,  bnt  to 
reveal  to  all.  God's  goodwill  towards  them,  and 
desire  to  save  them,  '  by  turning  them  away  ftom 
their  iniquities,'  and  to  leach  them  to  have  a  child- 
tike  confidence  in  God, — this  was  the  ontline  of  the 
Gospel  he  preached,  with  all  the  power  and  pci- 
suaslvEnen  of  his  own  living  coovictioii  of  its 
truth.  .... 

' '  As  years  rolled  on,  and  as  he  gave  to  the  world, 
from  time  to  time,  the  resnlts  of  his  profound  medi- 
tation and  rare  apiritoal  insight,  thoughtful  men  in 
all  the  Churches — many  of  whom  had  never  heard 
his  voice — began  to  recognise  in  him  one  of  tho^e 
teachers  whose  iafluence,  slowly  bat  surety,  affects 
(he  religions  faith  of  their  day  and  geneiatioD.  .... 
In  him  an  tbonght,  all  feeling  were  religions. 
■  His  conversation  was  in  heaven.  Or  him,  as  of 
his  friend  Thomas  £rsldne,  who  was  taken  to  his  rest 
before  him,  you  felt  that  his  life  was  'hidden  vrith 
Christ,'- — its  closest  fellowships  were  witbio  the 
veil,  its  deepest  realities  were  in  the  unaecQ.  Not 
that  he  was  in  anywise  an  ascetic,  or  seemed  to  hold 
himself  aloof  from  others,  or  above  them.     No  one 

more  refined  perception  ever  enjoyed  all  that 
beautiful  in  nstnre,  in  life,  in  art.  No  one  with 
Idndly  sympathies  conld  enter  into  the  lodal 

ourse  of  men.  Me  did  not  force  conversation 
towards  sacred  subjects,  as  is  the  mantier  of  some ; 
hut  yon  could  not  be  with  htm,  or  hear  him  talk, 
without  perceiving  that  here  was  a  noMt  to  whom 
everytlung  mean  and  corrupt  was  impocnble,  who 
judged  1^  the  highest  standard,  whose  mind  was 
most  at  home  amidst  the  noblest  themes,  whose 
heart  was  full  of  that  pnre  charity  which  thinketh  no 
evil,  which  heareth,  hopeth,  believeth  all  things, — a 
man  to  whom,  as  to  St.  Paul,  *  to  live  ivu  Cfaiist.'" 

I  may  add  that  there  are  many  notices  of 
Dr.  Campbell's  ministry  in  Mr.  Story's  life  of 
his  father,  to  which  I  must  refer  the  reader.  1 
And  if  he  wishes  to  know  more  of  T)r. 
Campbell's  views  of  truth  alluded  to  by  me  in 
so  unsatislactory  and  fragmentary  a  nuiDner 
he  must  turn  .to  the  valuable  publications 
mentioned  before. 
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that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  comfort. 
As  he  had  ever  been  thinking  about  her  since 
he  had  left  Granpere,  so  also  had  she  been 
thinking  of  him.  His  father  had  told  him 
that  they  had  been  no  more  than  children 
when  they  parted,  and  had  ridiculed  the  idea 
that  any  affection  fonned  so  long  back  and 
at  so  early  an  age  should  have  lasted.  But 
it  had  lasted;  and  was  now  as  strong  in 
Marie's  breast  as  it  was  in  his  own.  He  had 
learned  this  at  any  rate  by  his  journey  to 
(jranpere,  and  there  was  something  of  con- 
solation in  the  knowledge.  But,  neverthe- 
I  less,  he  did  not  find  that  he  could  triumph, 
'  Maiie  had  been  weak  enough  to  yield  to  his 
father  once,  and  would  yield  to  him,  he 
thought,  yet  again.  Women  in  this  respect 
— as  he  told  himself— were  different  from 
men.  They  were  taught  by  the  whole  tenour 
of  their  lives  to  submit, — unless  they  could 
conquer  by  underhand  unseen  means,  by 
little  arts,  by  coaxing,  and  by  tears.  Marie,  he 
did  not  doubt,  had  tried  all  these  and  had 
failed.  His  father's  purpose  had  been,  too 
strong  for  her,  and  she  had  yielded.  Having 
submitted  once,  of  course  she  would  submit 
again.  There  was  about  his  father  a  spirit  of 
masterfulness,  which  he  ivas  sure  Marie  would 
not  be  able  to  withstand.  And  then  there 
would  be — strong  against  his  interests,  George 
thought — ^that  feeling  so  natural  to  a  woman, 
Xni-i6 


that  as  all  the  world  liad  been  told  of  her 
coming  marriage,  she  would  be  bound  to  go 
through  with  it.  The  idea  of  it  had  become 
familiar  to  her.  She  bad  conquered  the  re- 
pugnance which  she  must  at  first  have  felt, 
and  bad  made  herself  accustomed  to  regard 
this  man  as  her  future  husband.  And  then 
there  would  be  Madame  Voss  against  him, 
and  M.  le  Cui^, — both  of  whom  would  think 
it  infinitely  better  for  Marie's  future  welfare, 
that  she  should  matry  a  Roman  Catholic,  as 
was  Urmand,  than  a  Protestant  such  as  was 
he,  George  Voss.  And  then  the  money! 
Even  if  he  could  bring  himself  to  believe 
that  the  money  was  nothing  to  Marie,  it  would 
be  so  much  to  all  those  by  whom  Marie 
would  be  surrounded,  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible that  she  should  be  preserved  from 
Its  influence. 

It  is  not  often  that  young  people  really 
know  each  other ;  but  George  certainly  did 
not  know  Marie  Bromar.  In  the  first  place, 
though  he  had  learned  from  her  the  secret  of 
her  heart,  he  had  not  taught  himself  to  un- 
derstand how  his  own  sullen  silence  had 
acted  upon  her.  He  knew  now  that  she  had 
continued  to  love  him  ;  but  he  did  not  know 
how  natural  it  had  been  that  she  should  have 
believed  that  he  had  forgotten  her.  He  could 
not,  therefore,  understand  how  different  must 
now  be  her  feelings  in  reference  to  this  mar- 
riage with  Adrian,  from  what  they  had  been 
when  she  had  beUeved  herself  to  be  utterly 
deserted.  And  then  he  did  not  comprehend 
how  thoroughly  unselfish  she  had  been ; — 
how  she  had  struggled  to  do  her  duty  to 
others,  let  the  cost  be  what  it  might  to  her- 
self. She  had  plighted  herself  to  Adrian 
Urmand,  not  because  there  had  seemed  to 
her  to  be  any  brightness  in  the  prospect 
which  such  a  future  promised  to  her,  but 
because  she  did  verily  believe  that,  circum- 
stanced as  she  was,  it  would  be  better  that 
she  should  submit  herself  to  her  friends.  All 
this  George  Voss  did  not  understand.  He 
had  thrown  his  thundeibolt,  and  had  seen 
that  it  had  been  efficacious.  Its  efficacy  had 
been  such  that  his  wrath  had  been  turned 
into  tenderness.  He  had  been  so  changed 
in  his  purpose,  that  he  had  been  induced  to 
make  an  appeal  to  his  lather  at  the  cost  of 
his  father's  enmity.  But  that  appeal  had 
been  in  vain,  and,  as  he  thought  of  it  all,  be 
told  himself  that  on  the  appointed  day  Marie 
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Bromar  would  become  the  wife  of  Adrian 
Unnand.  He  knew  well  enough  that  a  girl 
betrothed  is  a  gid  already  half  married. 

He  was  very  wretched  as  he  drove  his 
horse  along.  Though  there  was  a  solace  in 
the  diought  that  the  memory  of  him  had 
still  remained  in  Marie's  heart,  there  was  a 
feeling  alun  to  dcepatr  in  this  also.  His  very 
tendemeis  towttds  her  was  more  unendnrable 
than  would  have  been  his  wrath.  The  pity 
of  it  I  The  pity  oi  it  I  It  was  that  which 
made  him  sor*  d  heart  and  faint  of  spirit. 
If  he  could  have  T^nroached  her  as  cold,  mer- 
cenary, unworthy,  heartless,  even  though  he 
had  still  loved  her,  he  could  have  supported 
himself  by  his  anger  against  her  unworthi- 
ness.  But  as  it  was  thne  was  no  such  sup- 
port for  him.  Though  she  had  been  in  fault 
her  vutHe  bMnvrds  him  was  greater  than  her 
fauh.  She  still  loved  him.  She  still  loved 
him, — though  she  could  not  be  his  wife. 

Then  he  thought  of  Adrian  Urmand  and 
of  the  man's  success  and  wealth,  and  general 
prosperity  in  the  world.  What,  if  he  should 
go  over  to  Basle  and  take  Adrian  Urmand 
by  the  throat  and  choke  him?  What  if  he 
should  at  least  halfchokethe  successful  man, 
and  make  it  well  understood  that  the  other 
half  would  come  unless  the  successful  man 
would  consent  to  relinquish  his  bride? 
Geoi^,  though  he  did  not  expect  success  for 
himself,  was  fully  purposed  that  Urmand 
should  not  succeed  witiisut  some  intnference 
from  bim, — hy  means  at  choking  or  other- 
wise. He  would  find  some  way  of  making 
himself  disagreeable.  If  it  were  only  by 
speaking  bis  miad,  he  thought  that  he  could 
speak  it  in  such  a  wi^  that  the  Basle  mer- 
chant ■  would  not  like  it.  He  would  tell 
Unnand  in  the  first  place  tiiat  Marie  was 
won  not  at  all  1^  afTectitm,  not. in  the  least 
by  any  personal  regard  for  her  suitor,  but 
^together  by  a  feeling  of  duty  towards  her 
uncle.  And  he  would  point  out  to  this  suitor 
how  dastardly  a  thing  it  would  be  to  take 
advantage  of  a  girl  so  placed.  He  planned  a, 
speech  or  two  as  he  drove  along  which  he 
diought  that  even  Unnand,  thick-skinned  as 
he  believed  him  to  be,  woulddislike  to  hear, 
"  You  may  have  her,  perhaps,"  he  would  say 
to  him,  "as  so  moch  goods  that  you  would 
buy,  because  she  is,  as  a  thing  in  her  uncle's 
hands,  to  be  bought  She  believes  it  to  be 
her  duty,  as  being  altogether  dependent,  to 
be  disposed  of  as  her  uncle  may  choose. 
And  she  will  go  to  you,  as  she  would  to  any 
other  man  who  rnight  make  the  purchase. 
But  aA  for  loving  yon, — you  don't  even 
'  "iieve  that  «he  loves  you.     She  will  keep 


your  house  for  you ;  but  she  will  never  love 
you.  She  will  keep  your  house  for  you,— 
unless,  indeed,  she  should  find  you  to  be  so 
intolerable  to  her,  that  she  should  be  forced 
to  leave  you.  It  is  in  that  way  that  you 
will  have  her, — if  you  are  so  low  a  thing  as 
to  be  willing  to  take  her  so."  He  planned 
various  speeches  of  such  a  nature — not  in- 
tending to  trust  entirely  to  speeches,  but  to 
proceed  to  some  attempt  at  choking  after- 
wards if  Tt  should  be  necessary.  Marie 
Bromar  should  not  become  Adrian  Urmand's 
wife  without  some  effort  on  his  part.  So 
resolving,  he  drove  into  the  yard  of  the  hotel 
at  Colmar, 

As  soon  as  he  entered  the  home  Madame 
Faragon  began  to  ask  him  qoestions  about 
the  wedding.  When  was  it  to  be  P  George 
thought  for  a  moment,  snd  tlien  remem- 
bered that  he  had  not  even  heard  the  day 
named.  "Whydon^  you  answer  me, George?" 
said  the  old  woman  Angrily.  **  Vou  must 
know  when  it's  gokig  to  be." 

"  I  dont  know  that  it's  going  to  be  at  aH,"* 
said  Geoige. 

"Not  going  to  be  at  all!  Why  not? 
There  isnot  anythingwron^isthe«eP  Were 
they  not  betrothed  ?  Why  don't  you  tell  me, 
George  ? " 

"Yes;  they  were  betrothed."  ' 

"And  is  he  crying  off?  I  should  have 
thought  Michel  Voss  was  the  man  to  strangle 
him  if  he  did  that." 

"And  1  am  the  man  to  strangle  him  if  he 
don't,"  said  Geoige,  walking  out  of  the  room. 

He  knew  that  he  had  been  silly  and  absurd, 
but  he  knew  also  that  he  was  so  moved  as  to 
have  hardly  any  control  over  himsett  In 
the  few  words  that  he  had  now  said  to  Madame 
Faragon  he  had,  as  he  felt,  told  the  story  of 
his  own  disappointment ;  and  yet  he  had  not 
in  the  least  intended  to  take  the  old  woman 
into  his  confidence.  He  had  not  meant  to 
have  said  a  word  about  the  quarrel  between 
himself  and  his  father,  and  now  he  had  told 
ever)rtbing. 

When  she  saw  him  again  in  the  evening, 
of  course  she  asked  him  some  further  ques- 
tions. "  George,"  she  said,  "  1  am  afraid 
things  are  not  going  pleasantly  at  Granpere." 

"Not  altogether,"  he  answered, 

"  But  I  suppose  the  mairi^e  will  go  on  ?" 
To  this  he  made  no  answer,  but  shook  his 
head,  showing  how  impatient  he  was  at  being 
thus  questioned,  "  You  ought  to  tell  rae," 
said  Madame  Faragon  plaintively,  "  con- 
sidering how  interested  I  must  be  in  all  that 


concerns  you. 
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"  But  is  die  nmiriagc  to  be  put  off?  "  agtUD 
denundBd  Madame  Earagcai,  with  •extreme 
anxiety. 

"Not  tluct  I  koaw  of,  Madame  Fangon 
they  wfll  not  ask  me  whetber  it  is  to  be  put 
off  or  DOt" 

"But  have  the^  quairelled  with  &1.  XJr- 

"  No ;   nobody  has  quaricILEd  «nth  1£. 
UiDumd." 
[I      "  Was  he  there,  George  ?  " 
li      "What,  wifli  me!    No;  he-Jrasnot  Aere 
I  with  me,     I  have  never  seen  the  main  since 
'I  I  fitst  left  Granpere  to  carat  here."    And 
I'  then  Geoi^  VffiSB  began  to  think  what  might 
i'  have  happnied  had  Adrian  Urniand  been  at 
I  fte  hotel  while  he  was  there  himaelf.     After 
H  all,  what  could  he  have  Eaid  to  Adrian  Ut- 
||  maud  ?  or  what  could  he  have  done  to  him? 
['      "  He  hasn't  written,  has  he,  to  say  that  he 
j'  is  off  his  bargain?"    Poor  Madame  Paragon 
"  was  almost  pathetic  in  her  anxiety  to  learn 
!    what  had  really  occurred  at  the  Lion  d'Or. 
I       "  Certainly  not  He  has  not  written  at  all." 
I  \       "  Then  "n-hat  is  it,  George  ?  " 
/      "I  suppose  it  is  this, — dutt  Marie  BroBanr 
,   cares  nothing  for  him." 

r  "  But  so  rich  as  he  is !  And  they  say,  too, 
<  tnch  a  good-locking  young  man." 
I  "  It  is  wonderful,  is  it  not  ?  It  is  next  to 
I  X  miracle  that  there  should  be  a  girl  deaf  and 
r  blind  to  such  charms.  But,  nevertheless,  I 
I  believe  it  is  so.  They  win  probably  m^ 
f   lier  marry  him,  whether  she  likes  it  or  not" 

I  **  fiut  she  is  betrothed  to  him.  Of  cotn-se 
!,  she  will  tnairy  bim." 

'"nien  ^ere  will  be  an  end  of  it,"  said 
Geo^e. 

There  was  one  oAtet  question  which 
Madame  Famgon  longed  to  asA.;  but  she 
was  almost  too  much  afraid  of  her  young 
friend  to  put  it  into  words.  At  last  she 
plucked  up  courage,  and  did  ask  her  question 
after  an  ambiguous  way. 

"  But  I  suppose  it  is  nothing  to  yon, 
George  ?  " 

"  Nothing  at  all.  Nothing  on  earth,"  said 
n  he.     *'How  should  it  be  anything  to  me?" 

II  Then  he  hesitated  for  awhile,  pausing  to  think 
|i  whether  or  no  he  would  tell  the  truth  to 
I  Hadarne  Faragon.  He  knew  that  there  was 
I  no  one  on  earth,  setting  aside  his  father  and 
I'  Marie  Bromar,  to  wham  he  was  really  so 

dear  as  he  was  to  this  old  woman.  She 
woold  probably  do  more  for  him,  if  it  might 
possibly  be  in  her  power  to  do  anything, 
than  any  other  of  his  friends.  And,  more- 
over, he  did  not  like  the  idea  of  being  fidse 
to  her,  even  on  such  a  subject  as  tlus.    "  It 


is  onl^  ihis  to  me,"  he  said;  "  that  she  had 
promised  to  be  my  wife,  before  they  had  ever 
mentioned  Urmand's  name  to  her." 

"  Oh,  George  !  " 

"  And  why  should  she  not  have  promised?" 

"  But,  Geoi^e ; — during  all  this  time  you 
have  never  metUioned  it." 

"  There  Are  some  things,  Madame  Faragon, 
which  one  doesn't  mention.  And  I  do  not 
know  why  I  should  have  mentioned  it  at  all. 
But  you  understand  all  about  it  now.  Of 
course  she  will  'many  the  man.  It  is  not 
likely  that  my  father  should  fail  to  have  his 
own  way  with  a  giri  who  is  dependent  on 

"But  he, — M.  Urmand;  he  would  give 
hei  up  if  he  knew  it  all,  would  he  not  ?  " 

To  this  George  made  no  instant  answer ; 
but  the  idea  was  there,  in  his  mind, — that  the 
linen  merchant  might  perhaps  be  induced  to 
abandon  his  purpose,  if  he  could  be  made  to 
understand  tiiat  Marie  wished  it.  "  If  be 
have  any  touch  of  manhood  about  him  he 
would  do  so,"  said  he. 

"  And  what  will  you  do,  George  ?  " 

"*  Do !  I  shall  do  nothing.  What  should 
I  do?  My  father  has  turned  me  out  of  the 
house.  That  is  the  whole  of  it  X  do  not 
know  that  there  is  anything  to  be  done." 
Then  he  went  out,  and  there  was  nothing 
more  said  upon  the  question.  For  the  three 
or  four  days  there  was  nothing  said.  As  he 
went  in  and  out  Madame  Faragon  would  look 
at  him  with  anxious  eyes,  questioning  herself 
how  iai  such  a  feeling  of  love  might  in  truth 
make  this  young  man  forlorn  and  wretched. 
As  iar  as  she  could  judge  by  his  manner  be 
was  very  forlorn  and  very  wretched.  He  did 
his  work  indeed,  and  was  busy  about  the 
place,  as  was  his  wont.  But  there  was  a  loc^ 
df  pain  in  his  face,  which  made  her  old  heart 
grieve,  and  by  degrees  her  good  wishes  for 
the  object,  which  seemed  to  be  so  much  to 
him,  became  eager  and  hot. 

"  Is  there  nothing  to  be  done?"  she  asked 
at  last,  putting  out  her  fat  hand  to  take  bold 
of  his  in  sympathy. 

"There  is  nothing  to  be  done,"  said  George, 
who,  however,  hated  himself  because  he  was 
doing  nothing,  and  still  thought  occasionally 
of  thaft  jrian  of  choking  his  rival. 

"  If  you  were  to  go  to  Basle  and  see  the 
man?" 

"  What  could  I  say  to  him,  if  I  did  sa 
him?  After  all,  it  is  not  him  that  I  can 
blame.  I  have  no  just  ground  of  quarrel 
with  him.  He  has  done  nothing  that  is  not 
fair.  Why  should  he  not  love  her  if  it  suits 
him  ?    Unless  he  were  to  6ght  me,  indeed — " 
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"  Oh,  George !  let  there  be  no  fighting." 

"  It  would  do  no  good,  I  fear." 

"  None,  none,  none,"  said  she, 

*'  If  I  were  to  kill  him,  she  could  not  be 
my  wife  then." 

"  No,  no  ;  certainly  not." 

"  And  if  I  wounded  him,  it  would  make 
her  like  him  perhaps.  If  he  were  to  kill  me, 
indeed,  there  might  be  some  comfort  in  that" 

After  this  Madame  Faragon  made  no  fur- 
ther suggestions  that  her  young  iiiend  should 
go  to  Basle. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  day  on  which 
Geoi^  had  left  Granpere,  the  hours  did  not 
fly  very  pleasantly  at  the  Lion  d'Or,  Michel 
Voss  had  gone  to  his  niece  immediately  upon 
his  return  from  his  walk,  intending  to  obtain 
a  renewed  pledge  from  her  that  she  would 
be  true  to  her  engagement  But  he  had  been 
so  full  of  passion,  so  beside  himself  with  ex- 
citement, so  disturbed  by  all  that  he  had 
heard,  that  he  had  hardly  waited  with  Marie 
long  enough  to  obtain  sudi  pledge,  or  to  learn 
from  her  that  she  refused  to  give  it  He  had 
only  been  able  to  tell  her  that  if  she  hesitated 
about  marrying  Adrian  she  should  never  look 
upon  his  face  again ;  and  then  without  stay- 
ing for  a  reply  he  had  left  her.  He  had  been 
in  such  a  tremour  of  passion  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  demand  an  answer.  After  that, 
when  George  was  gone,  he  kept  away  from 
her  during  the  remainder  of  the  morning. 
Once  or  twice  he  said  a  few  words  to  his 
wife,  and  she  counselled  him  to  take  no 
further  outward  notice  of  anything  that  George 
had  said  to  him.  "It  will  all  come  right  if 
you  will  only  be  a  little  calm  with  her," 
Madame  Voss  had  said.  He  had  tossed  his 
head  and  declared  that  he  was  calm ; — the 
calmest  man  in  all  Lorraine.  Then  he  had 
come  to  his  wife  again,  and  she  had  ^lain 
given  him  some  good  practical  advice.  "  Don't 
put  it  into  her  head  that  there  is  to  be  a 
doubt,"  said  Madame  Voss. 

"  I  haven't  put  it  into  her  head,'  be  an- 
swered angrily, 

"  No,  my  dear,  no ;  but  do  not  allow  her 
to  suppose  that  anybody  else  can  put  it  there 
either.  Let  the  matter  go  on.  She  will  see 
the  things  bought  for  her  wedding,  and  when 
she  remembers  that  she  has  allowed  them  to 
come  into  the  house  without  remonstrating, 
she  will  be  quite  unable  to  object.  Don't 
give  her  an  opportunity  of  objecting."  Michel 
Voss  again  shook  his  head,  as  though  his  wife 
were  an  unreasonable  woman,  and  swore  that 
t  was  not  he  who  had  given  Marie  such  op- 


portunity. But  he  made  up  his  mind  to  do 
as  his  wife  recommended.  "  Speak  sofUy  to 
her,  my  dear,"  said  Madame  Voss. 

"Don't  I  always  speak  softly?"  said  he, 
turning  sharply  round  upon  his  spouse. 

He  made  his  attempt  to  speak  softly  when 
he  met  Marie  about  the  house  just  before 
supper.     He  put  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder, 
and  smiled,  and  murmured  some  wotd  of 
love.     He  was  by  no  means  crafty  in  what  he 
did.    Craft  indeed  was  not  the  strong  point 
of  his  character.    She  took  his  rough  hand 
and  kissed  it,  and  looked  up  lovingly,  be- 
seechingly into  his  &cc     She  knew  that  he 
was  askmg  her  to  consent  to  the  sacrifice,  and 
he  knew  tiiat  she  was  imploring  him  to  spare 
her.    This  was  not  what  Madame  Voss  had 
meant  by  speaking  softly.    Could  she  have 
been  alIow«i  to  ddate  upon  her  own  convic- 
tions, or  had  she  been  able  adequately  to 
express  her    own    ideas,  she   should  have 
begged  that  there  might  be  no  sentiment,  no 
romance,  no  kissing  of  hands,  no  looking  into 
each  other's  faces, — no  half-murmured  tones 
of  love.     Madame  Voss  believed  strongly  that 
the  every-day  work  of  the  world   was  done 
better  without   any  of  these  glancangs  and 
glimmerings  of  moonshine.      But   then    her 
husband  was,  by  nature,  of  a  fervid  tempera- 
ment, given  to  the  influence  of  unexpressed 
poetic  emotions  ;-'~and  thus  subject,  in  spile 
of  the  strength  of  his  will,  to  much  weakness 
of    purpose.      Madame  Voss    perhaps  con- 
demned her  husband  in  this  matter  the  raoie 
because  his  romantic  disposition  never  showed  | 
itself  in  his  intercourse  with  her.      He  would 
kiss  Marie's  hand,  and  press  Marie's  wrist, 
and  hold  dialogues  by  the  eye  with  Marie. 
But  with  his  wife  his  speech  was, — not  exactly 
yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay, — but  yes,  yes,  and  no, 
no.    It  was  not  unnatural  therefore  that  she 
should  specially  dislike  this  weakness  of  his 
which  came  from  his  emotional  temperament 
"  I  would  just  let  things  go,  as  though  there 
were  nothing  special  at  all,"  she  said  again  to 
htm,  before  supper,  in  a  whisper, 

"  And  so  I  do.     What  would  you  have  me 
say?" 

"  Don't  mind  petting  her,  but  just  be  as  I 
you  would  be  any  other  day." 

"  I  am  as  I  would  be  any  other  day,"  he  ! 
replied.  However,  he  knew  that  his  wife  was 
right,  and  was  in  a  certain  way  aware  that  W 
he  could  only  change  himself  and  be  another 
sort  of  man,  he  might  manage  the  matter 
better.  He  could  be  fiercely  angiy,  or  ci- 
ressingly  affectionate.  But  he  was  unable  to 
adopt  that  safe  and  golden  mean,  which  his 
wife  recommended.     He  could  not  keep  him- 
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self  from  interchanging  a  piteous  glance  or 
two  with  Marie  at  supper,  and  put  a  great 
deal  too  much  unction  into  his  caress,  to 
please  Madame  Voss,  when  Marie  came  to 
kiss  him  before  she  went  to  bed. 

In  the  meantime  Marie  was  quite  aware 
that  it  was  incumbent  on  her  to  deter- 
mine what  she  would  do.  It  may  be  as 
well  to  declare  at  once  that  she  had  de- 
termined— had  determined  fully,  before  her 
uncle  and  George  had  started  for  their  walk 
up  to  the  wood<utting.  When  she  was 
giving  them  their  breakiast  that  morning  her 
mind  was  fully  made  up.  She  had  had  the 
night  to  lie  awake  upon  it,  to  think  it  over, 
and  to  realise  all  that  George  had  told  her. 
It  had  come  to  her  as  quite  a  new  thing  that 
tbe  man  whom  she  worshipped,  woiehipped 
her  too.  While  she  believed  that  nobody 
else  loved  her ; — when  she  could  tell  herself 
that  her  fate  was  nothing  to  anybody  j-^-as 
long  as  it  had  seemed  to  her  that  the  world 
for  her  must  be  cold,  and  hard,  and  material; 
— s6  long  could  she  reconcile  to  herself,  after 
some  pswful,  dubious  &shion,  the  idea  of 
being  the  wife  either  of  Adrian  Unnand,  or 
of  any  other  man.  Some  kind  of  servitude  was 
needful,- and  if  her  uncle  was  decided  that 
she  must  be  banished  from  his  house,  the 
kind  of  servitude  which  was  proposed  to  her 
at  Basle  would  do  as  well  as  another.  But 
when  she  had  learned  the  truth, — a  truth  so 
unexpected, — then  such  servitude  became 
impossible  to  her  On  that  morning,  when 
she  came  down  to  give  the  men  their  break- 
fast, she  had  quite  determined  that  let  the 
consequences  be  what  they  might  she  would 
never  become  the  wife  of  Adrian  Urmand. 
Madame  Voss  had  told  her  husband  that 
when  Marie  saw  the  things  purchased  for  her 
wedding  coming  into  the  house,  the  very 
feeling  that  the  goods  bad  been  bought 
woold  bind  her  to  her  engagement.  Marie 
had  thought  of  that  also,  and  was  aware  that 
she  must  lose  no  time  in  making  her  purpose 
known,  so  that  articles  which  would  be  un- 
necessary might  not  be  purchased.  On  that 
very  morning,  while  the  men  had  been  up 
in  the  mountain,  she  had  sat  with  her  aunt 
henmiing  sheets, — intended  as  an  addition  to 
the  already  overflowing  stock  possessed  by 
M.  Urmand.  It  was  with  difScuIty  that  she 
bad  brought  herself  to  do  that, — telling  her- 
self, however,  that  as  the  linen  was  there,  it 
must  be  hemmed,  when  there  had  come  a 
question  of  marking  the  sheets,  she  had 
evaded  the  task, — not  without  raising  suspi- 
cion in  the  bosom  of  Madame  Voss. 

But  it  was,  as  she  knew,  absolutely  neces- 


sary that  her  imcle  should  be  informed  of  her 
purpose.  When  he  had  come  to  her  after 
the  walk,  and  demanded  of  her  whether  she 
still  intended  to  marry  Adrian  Urmand,  she 
had  answered  him  falsely.  "  I  suppose  so," 
she  had  said.  The  question — such  a  ques- 
tion as  it  was — had  been  put  to  her  too 
abruptly  to  admit  of  a  true  answer  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  But  the  falsehood 
almost  stuck  in  her  throat  and  was  a  misery 
to  her  till  she  could  set  it  right  by  a  clear 
declaration  of  the  truth.  She  had  yet  to  de- 
termine what  she  would  do , — how  she  would 
tell  this  truth;  in  what  way  she  would 
ensure  to  herself  the  power  of  carrying  out 
her  purpose.  Her  mind,  the  reader  must 
remember,  was  somewhat  dark  in  the  matter. 
was  betrothed  to  the  man,  and  she  had 
always  heard  that  a  betrothal  was  half  a 
marriage.  And  yet  she  knew  of  instances  in 
which  marriages  had  been  broken  off  after 
betrothal  quite  as  ceremonious  as  her  own, 

-had  been  broken  off  without  scandal  or 
special  censure  from  the  Church.  Her  aunt, 
indeed,  and  M.  le  Cur^  had,  ever  since  the 
plighting  of  her  troth  to  M.  Urmand,  spoken 
of  the  matter  in  her  presence,  as  though  the 

■eddingwere  a  thing  already  nearly  done; 

-not  suggesting  by  the  tenour  of  their 
speech  that  any  one  could  wish  in  any  case 
to  make  a  change,  but  pointing  out  inci- 
dentally that  any  change  was  now  out  of  the 
question.  But  Marie  had  been  sharp  enough 
to  understand  perfectiy  the  gist  of  her  aunt's 
manceuvres  and  of  the  priest's  incidental  in- 
formation. The  thing  could  be  done,  she 
knewj  and  she  feared  no  one  in  the  doing 
of  it, — except  her  uncle.  But  she  did  fear 
that  if  she  simply  told  him  that  it  must  be 
done,  he  would  have  such  a  power  over  her 
that  she  would  not  succeed.  In  what  way 
could  she  do  it  first,  and  then  tell  him  after- 
wards? 

At  last  she  determined  that  she  would 
write  a  letter  to  M,  Urmand,  and  show  a 
copy  of  the  letter  to  her  uncle  when  the  post 
should  have  taken  it  so  far  out  of  Gran[>ere 
on  its  way  to  Basle,  as  to  make  it  impossible 
that  her  uncle  should  recall  it.  Mudi  of  the 
day  after  George's  departiu'c,  and  much  of 
the  night,  was  spent  in  the  preparation  of 
this  letter.  Mane  Bromar  was  not  SO  well 
practised  in  the  writing  of  letters  as  will 
be  the  majority  of  the  young  ladies  who  may, 
perhaps,  read  her  history.  It  was  a  difficult 
thing  for  her  to  begin  the  letter,  and  a  diffi- 
cult thing  for  her  to  bring  it  to  its  end.  But 
the  letter  was  written  and  sent.  The  post 
left  Graupere  at  about  eight  in  the  momkig 
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taking  all  letters  byway  of  Remiremont^aDd. 

on  Che  day  following  George's  departure,  the 
post  took  Marie  Btomar's  letter  to  M.  Umuwid. 
When  it  was  gone,  her  stKte  of  mind  was 
veiy  painful.  Then  it  was  necessaiy  that 
she  should  show  the  Qop^  to  her  uocle. 
She  had  posted  the  letter  between  six 
and  seven  with  her  own  hands,  and  had 
then  come  trembling  back  to  tiie  inn, 
fearful  that  her  uncle  ^ould  discover  what 
she  had  done  before  her  letter  should  be 
beyond  his  reach.  When  she  saw  the  maii 
conveyance  go  by  on  its  route  to  Romire- 
mont,  then  she  knew  that  she  must  begin  to 
prepare  for  her  uncle's  wiath.  She  thought 
that  she  had  heard  that  the  letters  were  de- 
tained some  time  at  Remiremont  befoie  they 
went  on  to  Epinal  in  one  directijui  &ad  to 
Mulhouse  in  Aie  other.  She  looked  at  the 
railway  time-table  which  was  hung  up  in  one  of 
the  passages  of  the  inn,  and  saw  ^  hour  of 
the  depaiture  of  the  diligence  from,  Remirc- 
mont  to  catch  the  train  at  Mulhouse  for 
I  Basle.  When  that  hour  was  passed,  the 
conveyance  of  her  letter  was  insured,  and 
then  she  must  show  the  copy  to  her  uncle. 
He  came  into  the  house  about  twelve  and  eat 
his  dinner  with  his  wife  in  the  little  cliamber, 
Marie,  who  was  in  and  out  of  the  room  during 
the  time,  would  not  sit  down  with  them.  When 
pressed  to  do  so  by  her  uncle,  she  declared 
that  she  had  eaten  lately  and  was  not  hungry. 
It  was  seldom  that  she  would  sit  down  to 
dinner,  and  this  therefore  gave  rise  to  no 
special  remark.  As  soon  as  his  meal  was 
over,  Michel  Voss  got  up  to  go  out  about 
his  business,  as  was  usual  with  him.  Then 
Marie  followed  him  into  the  passage.  "  Unde 
Michel,"  she  said,  "  I  want  to  speak  to  you 
for  a  moment;  will  you  come  with  me?" 
"  What  is  it  about,  Marie  ?" 
"  If  you  will  come,  I  will  sixivr  you." 
"  Show  me  I  What  will  you  show  me  ?" 
"  It's  a  letter,  Uncle  MicheL  Come  up- 
stairs and  you  shall  see  it"  Then  he  fol- 
lowed her  up-stairs,  and  in  the  long  public 
room,  which  was  at  that  hour  deserted,  she 
took  out  of  her  pocket  the  copy  of  her  letter 
to  Adrian  Urmand,  and  put  it  into  her  uncle's 
hands.  "  It  is  a  letter,  Uncle  Michel,  which 
I  have  written  to  M.  Urmand.  It  went  this 
morning,  and  you  must  see  it." 

"  A  letter  to  Urmand,"  be  said,  as  he  took 
the  paper  suspiciously  into  his  hands. 

"  Yes,  Unde  Michel.  I  was  obliged  to 
write  it.  It  is  the  truth,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
let  him  know  it.  I  am  afraid  you  will  be 
angty  with  me,  and — turn  me  away ;  but  I 
cannot  help  it." 


*.M.  Urmaitd, — 

"I  takenp  my  pen  in  greaf  sorrow  and 
remorse  to  write  you  a  letter,  and  to  prevent 
you  from  coming  over  here  for  me,  as  yon 
intended,  on  this  day  fertn^ht  I  have 
promised  to  be  your  wife,  but  it  cannot  be. 
I  know  that  I  have  behaved  very  badly,  but 
it  would  be  worse  if  I  were  to-  go  on  and 
deceive  you.  Before  I  knew  you  I  had  come 
to  be  fond  of  another  man  ;  and  I  find  oov, 
though  I  have  straggled  hard  to  do  what  my 
uncTe  wishes,  that  I  could  not  promise  to 
love  you  and  be  your  wife.  I  have  not  told 
Uncle  Michel- yet,  buti  shall  as  soon  as  lias 
letter  is  gone. 

"  I  am  very,  very  sony  for  the  trouble  1 
have  given  you.  I  did  not  mean  to  be  bad. 
I  hope  that  you  will  forget  me,  and  tty  to 
forgive  me-.  No  one  knows  better  than  I  do 
how  bad  I  have  been. 

"  Year  most  humble  servant, 
"  With  liie  greatest  respect, 

"Marie  Krohar." 

The  letter  had  taken  her  long  to  write,  and 
it  took  her  uncle  long  to  read,  before  he  j 
came  to  the  end  of  it.  He  did  not  get  ;^ , 
through  a  line  without  sundry  interruptions,  | ' 
which  all  arose  from  his  determination  to  ,' 
contradict  at  once  every  assertion  which  she  ' 
made.  "  You  cannot  prevent  his  coming,"  ' : 
he  said,  "and  it  shall  not  be  prevented"  i,, 
"  Of  course,  you  have  promised  to  be  his  ' ! 
wife,  and  it  must  be."  "  Nonsense  about  , 
deceiving  him.  He  is  not  deceived  at  all." 
"Trash—you  are  not  fond  of  another  man.  | 
It  is  all  nonsense."  "You  must  do  what  , 
your  uncle  wishes.  You  must,  now  I  you 
must  I  Of  course,  you  will  love  him.  Why  ' 
can't  you  let  all  thai  come  as  it  does  with 
others?"  "  Letter  gone ;— yes  indeed,  and  , 
now  I  must  go  after  it,"  "  Trouble  ! — yes!  , 
Why  could  you  not  tell  me  before  you  sent  | 
it  7  Have  I  not  always  been  good  to  you  ?" 
''  You  have  not  been  bad  ;  not  before.  You 
have  been  very  good.  It  is  this  that  is  bad."  , 
"  Jorget  you  indeed.  Of  course  he  won'l.  . 
How  should  he  ?  Are  you  not  betrothed  to  | 
him  ?  He'll  forgive  you  fast  enough,  whsn  | 
you  just  say  that  you  did  not  know  what  j'ou  j 
were  about  when  you  were  writing  it."  Thus  jj 
her  uncle  went  on ;  and  as  the  outburst  of  1, 
his  wrath  was,  as  it  were,  chopped  into  little  < 
bits  by  his  having  to  continue  the  reading  of  [ 
the  letter,  the  storm  did  not  ^11  upon  Marie's  | 
head  so   violently  as    she    had   expected,  i, 
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"There's  a  pretty  kettle  of  fkh  you've  made ! " 
said  he  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  read- 
inf  die  letter.  "  Of  course,  it  means  no- 
thing." 

"Bat  it  must    mean    somcthmg.   Uncle 
Michel" 

"Isay  it  means  nothing.  NowPH'*d!you 
vhat  I  shall  do,  Marie.  I  shall  start  for  &9le 
directly.  I  shall  get  there  by  twelve  o'clock 
tCMiight  by  going;  through  Colmar,  and  I  shall 
endearour  to  intercept  ti»  letter  before 
Unnand  would  receive  it  to-morrow."  This 
was  a  cruel  blow  to  Marie  after  all  her  pre- 
cautions. "  If  I  cannot  do  that,  I  shall  at 
any  rate  see  him  before  he  gets  it.  That  is 
vihM  I  shall  do,  and  you  must  let  me  tell 
him,  Marie,  tliat  you  repent  having  written 
■I  die  letter." 

■|  "But  I  don't  repent  it,  Uncle  Michel;  I 
i  don't  indeed.  I  can't  repent  it^  How  can  I 
li  repent  itwhenlreallymeanit?  Ishallncver 
I'  become  his  wife; — indeed  I  shall  not.  Oh, 
1  Uncle  Michel,  pray,  pray,  pray  do  net  go  to 
I   Basle!" 

I       But  Michel  Voss  resolved)  Aathe  wonfifgo 
I   ta  Basle,  and  to  Basle  he  ^aat.    The  iaune- 
I    diate  weight,  too,  of  Marie's-miaoiyiKas-aggia- 
!l  vated  by  the  lact  that  im  ondor  Aoi oallth  tAa 
,j  train  for  Basle  at  Colmar,  her  unsbnaodiiuiti 
'I  start  quite  immediately.     lUsrewKiani&oiir 
:    during  which  he  could  contiii«s  to- candfic 
his  eloquence  upon  his  nieco^  and!  cmjbavour 
to  induce  her  to  authorise  hun  tiB>  oanttadfeD 
her  own  letter.     He  appealed  ffisti  to  hex 
Section,  and  then  to  her  dUty  ■„  and  after 
that,  having  failed  in  these  appeals,. te  poured 
forth   the   full  vials  of  bis  wrnth  n^n  her 
head.     She  was  ungratefUl,  o&stinaDs,  &ihe, 
unwomanly,  disobediem^   imeligious,    sacri- 
l^lious,   and  an  idiot.     In  the  fury  of  his 
anger,  Ibere  was  hardly  any  epithet  of  severe 
rebuke  which  he.  spared,  and  yet,  as  every 
cmel  word  left  his  mouth,  he  assured  her  that 
it  should  alt  be  taken  to  mean  nothing,  if 
she  would  only  now  tell  him  that  he  might 
nullify  the  letter.     Though  she  had  deserved 
all  these  bad  things  which  he  had  spoken  of 
her,  yet  she  should  be  regarded  as  having 
I  deserved   none  of  them,  should   again    be 
;   accepted  as  having  in   all  points  done  her 
[  duty,  if  she  would  only,  even  now,  be  obe- 
I  dient.     But  she  was  not  to  be  shaken.     She 
I  had  at    last   formed  a  resolution,   and   her 
j   uncle's  words  had  no  effect  towards  turning 
'   her  fium  it.     "  Uncle  Michel,"  she  said   at 
last,  spieaking  with  much  seriousness  of  pur- 
pose, and  a  dignity  of  person  that  was  by 
no  means  thrown  away  upon  him,  "  if  I  am 
what  you  say,  I  had  better  go  away  from 


your  house.     I  know  I  have  been  bad.     I 

was  bad  to  say  that  I  would  marry  M.  Ur- 
mand.  I  will  not  defend  myseIC  But 
nothing  on  earth  shall  make  me  marry  him. 
You  had  better  let  me  go  away,  and  get  a 
place  as  a  servant  among  our  friends  at 
Epinal."  But  Michel  Voss,  though  he  was 
heaping  abuse  upon  her  with  the  hope  that 
he  might  thus  adiieve  his  purpose,  had  not 
the  remotest  idea  of  severing  the  connection 
which  bound  him  and  her  together.  He 
wanted  to  do  her  good,  not  eviL  She  was 
exquisitely  dear  to  him.  If  she  would  oidy 
let  him  have  his  way  and  provide  for  her 
welfare  as  he  saw,  in  his  wisdom,  would  be 
best,  he  would  at  once  take  her  in  his  arms 
again  and  tell  her  that  she  was  the  apple  of 
his  eye.  But  she  would  n^t ;  and  he  went 
at  last  off  on  his  road  to  Colmar  and  Basle, 
gnashing  liis  teeth  in  anger. 


Nothing  was  said  to  MarieaJSout  her  sins 
on  that  afternoon  after  her  uncle  had  started 
on  his  journey,  S^erj-thing  in  the  hotel  was 
blank,  and  sad,  and  gloomy ;  but  diere  was 
at  any  rate,  the  negative  comfort  of  silence, 
and  Marie  was  allowed  to  go  about  the  house 
and  do  her  work  without  rebuke;  But  she 
observed' that  the  Cur^— M!.  le  Curd  Gondin 
— sat  much  wiiii  Her  aunt,  during  the 
evening,  and  sha  dM  not  dotd^t  but  that  she 
herseU  and'  her  iniquities  made,  the  subject 
of  thfflr  discours*. 

M.  le  Cure  Gondin,  as  he  was  generally 
called'  at  Granpere, — being  alvrays  so  spoken 
of,.  wit&  his  fuB  name  and  title,  by  the  large 
ProtesDant  portion  of  the  commonity, — ^was  a 
man  very  much  respected  by  ail  the  neigh- 
bourhosd.  He  was  vsspected  by  the  Protest- 
ants, because  he  neves  interfered  with  them, 
never  told  them  either  behind  their  backs  or 
before  their  faces  that  they  would  be  damned 
as  heretics,  and  never  tried  the  hopeless  task 
of  converting  them.  In  his  intercourse  with 
them  he  dropped  the  subject  of  religion 
altogether, — as  a  philologist  or  an  entomolo- 
gist will  drop  his  grammar  or  his  insects  in 
his  intercourse  with  those  to  whom  grammar 
and  insects  are  matters  of  indifference.  And 
he  was  respected  by  the  Cathohcs  of  both 
sorts, — by  those  who  did  not  and  by  those 
who  did  adhere  with  strictness  to  the  letter 
of  their  laws  of  religion.  With  the  former 
he  did  his  duty,  perhaps  without  much  en- 
thusiasm. He  preached  to  them,  if  they 
would  come  and  listen  to  him.  He  chris- 
tened them,  confirmed  them,  and  absolved 
them  from  their  sins, — of  coarse  after  due 
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penitence.  But  he  lived  with  them,  too,  in 
■i  friendly  way,  pronouncing  no  anathemas 
against  them,  because  they  were  not  as 
attentive  to  their  rehgious  exercises  as  they 
might  have  been.  But  with  those  who 
took  a  comfort  in  sacred  tilings,  who  liked 
to  go  to  early  masses  in  cold  weather,  to  be 
punctual  at  ceremonies,  to  say  the  rosary  as 
surely  as  the  evening  came,  who  knew  and 
performed  all  the  intricacies  of  fasting  as 
ordered  by  the  bishop,  down  to  the  refine- 
ment of  an  egg  more  or  less,  in  the  whole 
Lent,  or  the  absence  of  butter  from  the  day's 


cookery, — with  these  he  bad  all  that  enthu- 
siasm which  such  people  like  to  encounter  in 
their  priest.  We  may  say  therefore  that  he 
was  a  wise  man,— and  probably  on  the  whole, 
a  good  man ;  that  he  did  good  service  in  fats 
parish,  and  helped  his  people  along  in  their 
lives  not  inefhciently.  He  was  a  small  man, 
with  dark  hair  very  closely  cut,  with  a  ton- 
sure that  was  visible  but  not  more  than 
visible,  with  a  black  beard  that  was  shaved 
every  Tuesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  evenings, 
but  which  was  very  black  indeed  on  the  Tues- 
day and  Friday  mornings.     He  always  wore 


the  black  gown  of  bis  office,  but  would  go 
about  his  parish  with  an  ordinary  soft  slouch 
hat, — thus  subjecting  his  appearance  to  an 
absence  of  ecclesiastical  trimness  which 
perhaps  the  more  enthusiastic  of  his  friends 
regretted.  Madame  Voss  certainly  would 
have  wished  that  he  would  have  had  himself 
shaved  at  any  rate  every  other  day,  and  that 
he  would  have  abstained  from  showing  him- 
self in  the  street  of  Granpere  without  his 
clerical  hat.  But,  though  she  was  very  in- 
timate with  her  Cur^,  and  had  conferred 
-<D  him  much  material  kindness,  she  had 


never  dared  to  express  her  opinion  to  him 
upon  these  matters. 

During  much  of  that  afternoon  M.  le  Cnr^ 
sat  with  Madame  Voss,  but  not  a  word  was 
said  to  Marie  about  her  disobedience  either 
by  him  or  by  her.  Nevertheless  Marie  felt 
that  her  sins  were  being  discussed  and  that 
the  lecture  was  coming.  She  herself  had 
never  quite  liked  M.  le  Cur^ — not  having  any 
special  reason  for  disliking  htm,  but  reganiing 
him  as  a  man  who  was  perhaps  a  little  defi- 
cient in  spirit,  and  perhaps  a  trifle  too  mindful 
of  his  creature  comforts.    M<  le  Cur^  (09k  a 
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great  deal  -of  snuff,  and  Marie  did  not  like 
snuff-taking.  Her  uncle  smoked  a  great  deal 
of  tobacco,  and  that  she  thought  very  nice 
and  proper  in  a  man.  Had  her  uncle  taken 
the  snuff  and  the  priest  smoked  the  tobacco, 
she  would  probably  have  equally  approved  of 
her  uncle's  practice  and  disapproved  that  of 
the  priest;— because  she  loved  the  one  and 
did  not  love  the  other.  She  had  thought  it 
probable  that  she  might  be  sent  for  during 
the  evening,  and  had,  therefore,  made  for 
herself  an  immensity  of  household  work,  the 
Ij  performance  of  all  which  on  that  very  even- 
I  ing  the  interests  of  the  Lion  d'Or  would  im- 
|!  peradvely  demand.  The  work  was  all  done, 
but  no  message  From  Aunt  Josey  summoned 
Marie  into  the  little  parlour. 

Nevertheless  Mane  had  been  quite  right 

m  her  judgment     On  the  following  morning, 

bet»-een  eight  and  nine,  M,  le  Cur^  was  again 

in  the  bouse,  and  had  a  cup  of  coffee  t^en 

to  him  in  the  little  parlour.     Marie,  who  felt 

'  mgiy  at  his  return,  would  not  take  it  herself, 

but  sent  it  in  by  tlie  hands  of  Peter  Veque. 

Peter  Veque  returned  in  a  few  minutes  with 

a  message  to  Marie,  saying  that  M.  le  Cur^ 

irishi.'d  to  see  her. 

"Tell  him  that   I  am  very  busy,"  said 

1'  Marie.     "Say  that  uncle  is  away,  and  that 

there  is  a  deal  to  do.    Ask  him  if  another 

'  day  won't  suit  as  well." 

She. knew  when  she  sent  this  message  that 
mother  day  would  not  suit  as  well.  And 
i  she  must  have  known  abo  that  her  uncle's 
absence  made  no  difference  in  her  work. 
Peter  came  back  with  a  request  from  Madame 
Voss  that  Marie  would  go  to  her  at  once. 
Marie  pressed  her  lips  together,  clenched  her 
'  fists,  and  walked  down  into  the  room  without 
,  the  delay  of  an  instant. 

"Marie,  my  dear,"  said  Madame  Voss, 
"  M.  le  Cur^  wishes  to  speak  to  you.  I  will 
(]  leave  you  for  a  few  minutes."  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  listen.  Marie  could  not 
I  refuse  to  be  lectured  by  the  priest  But  she 
li  told  herself  that  having  had  the  courage  to 
I'  resist  her  uncle,  it  certainly  was  out  of  the 
I  question  that  any  one  else  should  have  the 

power  to  move  her, 
,1  "  My  dear  Marie,"  began  the  Cur^,  "  your 
'  aunt  has  been  telling  me  of  this  little  d^er- 
ence  between  you  and  your  afliaaced  hus- 
band. Won't  you  sit  down,  Marie,  because  we 
shall  be  able  so  to  talk  more  comfortably?" 

"  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  it  at  all,"  said 

Marie.     But  she  sat  down  as  she  was  bidden. 

;      "But,  my  dear,  it  is  needfiil  that  your 

I  friends  should  talk  to  you.    1  am  suie  that 

II  fou  have  too  much  sense  to  think  that  a 


young  woman  like  yourself  should  refuse  to 
hear  her  friends."  Marie  had  it  almost  on 
her  tongue  to  tell  the  priest  that  the  only 
friends  to  whom  she  chose  to  listen  were  her 
uncle  and  her  aunt,  but  she  thought  that  it 
might  perhaps  be  better  that  she  should 
remain  silent.  "  Of  course,  my  dear,  a  young 
person  like  you  must  know  that  she  must 
walk  by  advice,  and  I  am  sure  you  must  feet 
that  no  one  can  give  it  you  more  fittingly 
than  your  own  priest."  Then  he  took  a  large 
pinch  of  snuff. 

"  If  it  were  anything  to  do  with  the  Church, 
— yes,"  she  s^d, 

"  And  this  has  to  do  with  the  Church,  very 
much.  Indeed  I  do  not  know  how  any  of 
our  duties  in  this  life  cannot  have  to  do  with 
the  Church.  There  can  be  no  duty  omitted 
as  to  which  you  would  not  acknowledge  that 
it  was  necessary  that  you  should  get  absolu- 
tion from  your  priest." 

"  But  that  would  be  in  the  church,"  said 
Marie,  not  quite  knowing  how  to  make  good 
her  point. 

"  Whether  you  are  in  the  church  or  out  of 
it,  is  just  the  same.  If  you  were  sick  and  in 
bed,  would  your  priest  be  nothing  to  you 
then?" 

"  But  I  am  quite  well,  Father  Gondin." 

"  Well  in  health ;  but  sick  in  spirit, — as  I 
am  sure  you  must  own.  And  I  must  ex- 
plain to  you,  my  dear,  that  this  is  a  matter  in 
which  your  rehgious  duty  is  specially  in  ques- 
tion. You  have  been  betrothed,  you  know, 
to  M.  Urmand." 

"  But  people  betrothed  are  very  often  not 
married,"  said  Marie  quickly.  "  There  was 
Annette  Lolme  at  Saint  Die.  She  was  be- 
trothed to  Jean  Stein  at  Pugnat  That  was 
only  last  winter.  And  then  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  about  the  money ;  and  the  be- 
trothal went  for  nothing,  and  Father  Carrier 
himself  said  it  was  all  right.  If  it  was  all 
right  for  Annette  Lolme,  it  must  be  all  right 
for  me, — as  fiir  as  betrothing  goes." 

The  story  that  Marie  told  so  clearly  was 
perfectly  true,  and  M.  le  Curd  Gondin  knew 
that  it  was  trae.  He  wished  now  to  teach 
Marie  that  if  certain  circumstances  should 
occur  after  a  betrothal  which  would  make 
the  marriage  inexpedient  in  the  eyes  of  the 
parents  of  the  young  people,  then  the 
authority  of  the  Church  would  not  exert 
itself  to  insist  on  the  sacred  nature  of  the 
pledge; — but  that  if  the  pledge  was  to  be 
called  in  question  simply  at  the  instance  of  a 
capricious  young  woman,  then  the  Church 
would  have  fiill  power.  His  object,  in  short, 
to  insist  on  parental  authority,  giving 
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to  parental  authority  some  little  additional 
strength  from  his  own  sacerdotal  lecognition 
of  the  sanctity  of  the  betrothing  promise. 
But  he  feared  that  Marie  would  be  too  strong 
for  him  if  not  also  too  clear-headed.  "  You 
cannot  mean  to  tell  me,"  said  he,  "  that  you 
think  that  such  a  solemn  promise  as  you 
have  given  to  this  yoong  man,  taking  one 
from  him  as  solemn  in  letum,  is  to  go  for 
npthing?" 

"  I  am  very  sotiy  that  1  promised, — ^veiy 
sorry  indeed;  but  I  cannot  keep  my  pro- 
mise." 

"  You  are  bound  to  keep  it,  especially  as 
all  your  friends  wish  the  marriage,  and  think 
that  it  will  be  good  for  you.  Annette  Lohne's 
friends  wished  her  not  to  many.  It  is  my 
duty  to  tell  you,  Marie,  that  if  you  break  your 
faith  to  M.  Urmand,  you  wiU  commit  a  very 
grievous  sin,  and  you  will  couunit  it  with  your 
eyes  open." 

"If  Annette  Lolme  might  change  her  mind 
because  her  lover  had  not  got  as  much  money 
as  people  wanted,  I  am  sure  I  may  change 
mine  because  I  don't  love  a  man." 

"  Annette  did  what  her  friends  advised  her." 

"Then  a  girl  must  always  do  what  her 
friends  tcU  her?  If  I  don't  marry  M.  Unaand, 
I  shan't  be  wicked  for  breaking  my  prtwnise, 
but  ibr  disobeying  Uncle  Michel." 

"  You  will  be  wicked  in  every  way,"  said 
the  priest. 

"No,  M.  le  Cur^.  If  I  had  married  M. 
Urmand,  I  know  I  should  be  wicked  to  leave 
him,  and  I  would  do  my  best  to  hve  with. 
him  and  make  him  a  good  wife.  But  I  have 
found  out  in  time  that  I  can't  love  him ;  and 
therefore  I  am  sure  that  I  ought  not  to  marry 
him,  and  I  won't." 

There  was  much  more  said  between  them, 
but  M.  le  CuT^  Gondin  was  not  able  to  pre- 
vail in  the  least.  He  tried  to  cajole  her,  and 
he  tried  to  persuade  by  threats,  and  he  tried 
to  conquer  her  hy  gradtude  and  affection 
towards  her  uncle.  But  be  could  not  prevail 
at  all. 

"  Ht  is  of  no  use  my  staying  here  any  longer, 
M.  le  Cur^"  she  said  at  last,  "  because  I  am 
quite  sure  that  nothing  on  earth  will  induce 
me  to  consent  I  am  very  sony  for  what  I 
have  done.  If  you  tell  me  that  I  have  sinned, 
I  will  repent  and  confess  it  I  have  repented, 
and  am  very,  very  sony.  I  know  now  that  I 
was  very  wrong  ever  to  think  it  possible  that 
I  could  be  his  wife.  But  you  can't  make  me 
think  that  I  am  wrong  in  this." 

Then  she  left  him,  and  as  soon  as  she  was 
l^ne,  Madame  Voss  returned  to  hear  die 
priests  report  as  to  his  success. 


In  the  meantime,  Michel  Voss  had  reached 
Basle,  arriving  there  some  five  hours  before 
Marie's  letter,  and,  in  his  ignorance  of  the  | 
law,  had  made  his  futile  attempt  to  intercept  ' 
the  letter  before  it  reached  the  hands  of  M. 
Urmand.  But  he  was  with  Urmand  when 
the  letter  was  delivered,  and  endeavoured  to 
persuade  his  young  frioid  not  to  open  it.  But 
in  doin^  this  he  was  obliged  to  explain,  to 
a  certain  extent,  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
letter.  He  was  obliged  to  say  so  much  about  it 
as  to  justify  the  unhappy  lover  in  asserting  that 
it  would  be  better  for  them  all  that  he  should 
know  the  contents.  "At  any  rate,  jrau  will  pro- 
mise not  to  believe  it,"  said  Michel,  Aod  he 
did  succeed  in  obtaining  &om  M.  Urmand  a 
sort  of  promise  that  he  would  not  regard  the 
words  of  the  letter  as  in  truth  expressing 
Marie's  real  resolutioiL  "  Girls,  you  know, 
are  such  queer  cattle,"  said  Michel.  "They 
think  about  all  manner  of  things,  and  then 
they  don't  know  what  they  are  thinking." 

"But  irtio  is  the  other  man?"  demanded 
Adrian,  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  the  letter. 
Any  one  judging  from  his  countenance  when 
he  asked  the  question  would  have  imagined 
that  in  spite  of  his  promise  he  believed  every 
word  that  had  been  written  to  him.  His  face 
was  a  picture  of  blank  despair,  and  his  voice 
was  low  and  hoarse.  "  You  must  know  whom 
she  means,"  he  added,  when  Michel  did  not 
at  once  reply. 

"  Yes ;  I  know  whom  she  means,* 

"Who  is  it  then,  M.  Voss?" 

"  It  is  George,  of  course,"  replied  the  inn- 
keeper, 

"  I  did  not  know,"  said  poor  Adrian  Ur- 
mand. 

"  She  never  spoke  a  dozen  words  to  any 
other  man  in  her  life,  and  as  for  him,  she  has 
liardly  seen  him  for  the  last  eighteen  months. 
He  has  come  ov<^  and  said  something  to  her, 
Ulce  a  traitor, — has  reminded  her  of  some 
childish  promise,  some  old  vow,  something 
said  when  they  were  children,  and  meanii^ 
nothing;  and  so  he  has  frightened  her." 

"  I  was  never  told  that  ^ere  was  anything 
between  them,"  said  Urmand,  beginning  to 
tliink  that  it  would  become  him  to  be  indig- 
nant 

"There  was  nothing  to  tell, — literally  no- 
thing." 

"They  must  hare  been  writing  to  each 
other." 

"  Never  a  line  ;  on  my  word  as  a  man.  It 
was  just  as  I  tell  you.  When  George  went 
from  home,  there  had  been  some  footii^,  as 
I  thought,  between  them ;  and  I  was  glad 
that  he  should  go.     I  didn't  think  it  meant 
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anjrthiBg,  or  ever  would."  As  Micbel  Voss 
ssid  this,  there  did  occur  to  him  aa  idea  that 
peih^Kr  after  all,  he  had  been  wrong  to  iater- 
fea  in  the  first  mstance, — that  there  had  then 
been  no  really  valid  reason  why  Ge<»gc  should 
not  hare  nurried  Marie  Bramar;  but  that 
did  not  in  the  least  influence  his  judgment  as 
tu  what  it  might  be  expedieot  to  do  now. 
He  was  still  as  sure  as  ever  that  as  things 
stood  now,  it  was  his  duly  to  do  all  in  lus 
power  to  bnng  about  the  maciage  between 
hii  niece  aod  Adrian  Urmand;  "  But  since 
that,  there  has  been  nodiing,"  contintted  he, 
"absolutely  nothing.  Ask  her,  and  she  mil 
tell  you  so.  It  is  some  lonantiG  idea  of  hers 
that  she  ought  to  stick  to  her  first  promise, 
nov  that  she  has  been  veminded  ol  it" 

All  thds  did  not  convince  Adrian  Urmand, 
vho  for  a  while  expressed  his  opinion  ttut  it 
woild  be  better  for  himi  ta  lake  Mane's  re- 
fusal, and  thus  to  let  the  matter  drop.  It 
would  be  very  bitter  to  him,  becwse  all 
Basle  had  now  heard  of  hie  proposed  mai<- 


riage,  and  a  whole  shower  oC  congratulatioui 
had  already  fallen  upou  him  from  his  fellow- 
townspeople;  but  he  thought  that  it  would 
be  more  bitter  to  be  rejected  again  in  person 
by  Marie  Bcotaaz,  and  then  to  be  stared  at 
by  all  die  natives  of  Gianpere.  He  acknow- 
ledged that  George  Voss  was  a  traitor;^  and 
would  have  been  ready  to  own  that  Marie  was 
aiiother,  had  Michel  Voss  given  him  any  en- 
couragnnent  in  that  direction.  But  Michel 
throughwit  the  whole  morning, — aiid  theywere 
closeted  together  for  hours, — declared  that 
poor  Maiie  was  more  sinned -against  than 
sinning.  If  Adrian  was  but  once  more  over  at 
Granpeie-,  all  would  be  made  right  At  last 
Michel  VosS'  prevailed,  and  persuaded  the 
young  man  to  return  with  bim  to  the  Lion 
d'Or. 

They  started  early  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, and  travelled  to  Gianpere  by  way  of 
Colmar  aod  the  mountain.  The  lather  thus 
paued  twice  through  Colmar,  but  on  neither 
occasion  did  he  call  upon  his  son. 


THE. BLACK    FAST. 

K  AUTHOR.  o>  "SaBaois  anu  THBia  Intbrpkbtatioh." 


THE  17th  day  of  the  month  Thammuz— 
which  in  1871  fell  on  the  6th  July— is 
marited  as  a  £iist  in  Jewish  calendars.  And 
this  for  two  chief  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  the  day  when  Moses  "  cast  the  tables  out 
of  his  hands,  and  broke  them  beneath  the 
mount"  (Exod.  sxx'ii.  19),  The  date  is  fixed 
by  remembering  that  this  event  happened 
forty  clear  days  after  Pentecost,  when  the 
Law  was  given,  and  would  therefore  coincide 
with  the  17  th  of  Thammuz.* 

But  secondly — and  this  is  commonly  re- 
garded as  the  leading  object  of  the  fast— it  is 
the  anniversary  of  the  day  when  the  Roman 
armies  laid  siege  to  JerusJem,  At  this  point 
begins  a  season  of  great  penitential  severity, 
wludi  ends  with  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
oa  the  ninth  day  of  Ab — otherwise  known  as 
"the  Black  Fast"  Jews  invariably  speak  of 
this  period  as  "iie  three  weeks,"  and  not 
unfrequeotly  as  Bain  Hamzarem,  "between 
the  straits,"  on  account  of  the  sorrowful 
words  of  Jeremiah,  "Judah  is  gone  into 
captivity  because  of  affliction,  and  because  of 
great  servitude :  she  dwelleth  among  the 
Iteathen,  she  findeth  no  rest ;  all  her  persecu- 
lers overtook /ur  between  Iheslraiis"  (Lam.  i.  3}. 


laidit  of  I)i«  irlaud,  a 
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Two  other  direful  events  have  also  their 
annual  commcmomtion  on  17th  of  Thammuz : 

1.  The  continual  bumtoffering  (Num. 
rxviii.  3)  was  made  to  cease. 

2.  Manasseh  "  set  a  carved  imt^,  the  idol 
which  he  had  made,  in  the  house  of  God  " 
(2  Chron,  xxxiii.  7). 

Talmudical  authority  may  be  quoted  for 
both  of  these  statements. 

If  the  month  Adar  is  favourable  to  Jews, 
Thammuz  and  Ab  are  as  unlucky  as  unlucky 
can  be.  Over  all  the  summer  months  indeed 
the  shadow  of  "  the  Black  Fast "  seems  to  be 
cast  forward  by  anticipation,  and  men's  minds 
begin  to  linger  sadly  on  the  departed  glories 
of  their  race.  Now  is  the  time  when  Satan 
has  special  power  given  him  to  vex  and 
harass  the  chosen  people  of  God,  and  in  ten 
thousand  irritating  and  harmful  ways  does  he 
exercise  the  cruel  privilege,  liius,  then, 
though  the  sun  is  now  at  its  hottest,  and 
though  the  sea  is  rippling  and  sparkling  at 
his  feet,  the  Jew  must  abstain  from  a  plunge 
in  the  tempting  water,  lest  Satan  should 
sweep  him  out  of  reach  of  land,  and  convulse 
him  with  the  deadly  cramp.  Rods  and 
birches,  too,  must  now  be  laid  aside  in 
schools,  for  who  can  tell  whether  in  this  luck- 
less month  the  great  enemy  of  the  faithhil 
may  not  throw  a  malignant  power  into  the 
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master's  arm,  which  shall  maim  or  kill  the 
refractory  pupil?  Nai^hty  scholars,  then, 
wil!  for  the  present  go  unwhipped.  Music, 
again,  must  not  be  heard  within  the  house, 
for  who  can  guess  what  unutterable  powers  of 
mischief  may  not  be  lurking  in  the  seducdve 
strains  f  But  should  a  band  by  unlucky  acci- 
dent be  playing  out  of  doors,  the  faithful 
Israelite  who  desires  to  preserve  himself  from 
nameless  woe,  must  fly  as  Lot  fled  from  the 
pollution  of  Sodom,  and  must  not  stop  for 
breath  till  he  has  reached  a  place  where  no 
such  ill-omened  sounds  can  come,  law,  too, 
in  all  its  branches,  is  now  forbidden.  Actions, 
if  already  begun,  must  be  allowed  to  sleep, 
or  else  must  go  by  default,  for  no  oath  can 
be  taken,  no  evidence  can  be  delivered, 
and  no  judgment  can  be  signed.  Bills  and 
acceptances  must  needs  stand  over,  and 
the  most  unquestionable  securities,  though 
they  may  be  fondly  gazed  on,  must  not  be 
touched  with  so  much  as  the  tip  of  an  ortho- 
dox finger.  Business  may  stagnate,  and  the 
world  may  stand  still  if  it  pleases,  but  the 
faithful  Israehte  must  purify  himself  from  all 
such  carnal  defilements,  and  prepare  in  right 
good  earnest  to  keep  the  coming  fast  He 
will  not,  of  course,  venture  so  much  as  to 
drop  a  hint  of  marriage,  and  no  Rabbi  would 
be  bribed  to  marry  him  if  he  did.  Neither 
will  he  care  to  appear  in  any  public  place  in 
clothes  fresh  from  the  tailor's.  Should  un- 
toward circumstances,  however,  constrain  him 
to  put  on  a  new  garment,  he  must  be  careful 
not  to  let  it  touch  his  person  till  it  has  lain 
for  a  good  hour  upon  the  floor.  He  may 
then  pick  it  up  and  wear  it  without  fear  of 
damage.  Properly  speaking,  be  ought  not  to 
take  his  bath  during  the  whole  of  "  the  three 
weeks ; "  neither  should  he  cut  his  hair  nor 
trim  his  nails.  The  more  unwashed  and  un- 
combed he  goes,  the  better.  After  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening  he  should  be  careful 
not  to  walk  alone,  &r  demons,  are  lurking 
everywhere,  and  may  pounce  upon  him  round 
any  comer.  Neither  must  he  lose  a  drop  of 
blood — no,  not  even  by  tooth-drawing  or  the 
point  of  a  pin — for  malignant  spirits  are 
abroad  who  will  snatch  at  the  occasion  which, 
for  some  unexplained  reason,  is  thus  given 
them  to  claim  die  rash  Israelite  as  their  own. 

Such  are  some  of  the  vexatious  restrictions 
by  which  the  orthodox  find  themselves  ham- 
pered in  preparation  for  the  coming  fast. 
But  are  they  observed  ?  Truth  compels  it  to 
be  said  that  they  are  not — not  in  England  at 
least  Many  a  }ew  of  decent  reputation 
among  his  people,  would  open  his  eyes  to  the 

'•«  if  he  were  told  to  absUin  from  the  | 


things  that  are  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
list.  He  would  burst  out,  most  likely,  into  a 
scornful  laugh,  and  would  not  be  pacified 
even  when  warned  that  the  sagest  Rabbis  of 
his  race  had  thrown  the  fiill  weight  of  their 
authoritative  judgment  on  a  laboriously  con- 
structed table  of  prohibitioDS. 

That  things  are  going  on  badly  in  England 
may  be  gathered  from  a  leader  in  the  Jewish 
Cirmic/e,  of  Jvly  t$,  1870:— "This  is  one 
of  the  historical  fasts  of  our  national  annals 
which  has  of  late  years  been  sadly  disrcganled 

to  such  an  extent,  that  to  nunthers  of 

our  commumty  thdr  very  existotce  appears 
aimest  unknmon.  We  know  not  whether  diis 
be  occasioned  by  the  rigidity  of  observance 
which  is  foreign  to  the  luxurious,  self-indul- 
gent, almost  Sybarite  habits  of  the  Jews  of 
the  present  day — ^whether  it  be  occasioned  by 
the  really  marvellous  apathy  displayed  1^ 
Jews  in  their  own  histoty — whether,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  due  to  neglect  on  the  part 
of  preachers  or  teachers  to  call  the  attention 
of  their  flock  or  their  scholars  to  the  inci- 
dence of  the  fast — or  whether  it  is  attri- 
butable to  the  absence  of  proper  text-books 
of  institutional  religion.  But  the  fact  exists. 
On  our  historical  fast  days  persons  are  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence  from  synagogue, 
and  the  great  institutions  of  breakfast  and 
ditmer  are,  in  most  families,  kept  up  with 
their  usual  precision  of  performance  and 
plenitude  of  provision," 

In  spite  of  the  stilted  and  awkward  lan- 
guage in  which  the  Jewish  writer  here  clothes 
his  meaning,  it  is  plain  to  see  that  he  is  be- 
moaning an  evil  which  has  grown  too  great  to 
be  hidden. 

But  things  are  different  abroad.  Not  in 
France,  perhaps,  nor  in  parts  of  Germany, 
but  in  out-of-the-way  districts  of  Poland  and 
Galicia,  where  old-fashioned  teaching  still 
finds  listeners,  and  where  people  have  hardly 
yet  begun  to  laugh  openly  at  the  Talmud 
and  its  interpreters.  Here  at  least  "  the 
three  weeks"  are  a  reality.  Men  of  tiie 
stricter  sort  catch  up  the  rigour  of  the 
approaching  fast  by  abstaining  altogether 
from  meat  and  wine — Sabbaths  alone  ex- 
cepted— and  by  making  their  meals  as  plain 
and  homely  as  they  can.  Business,  if  not 
altogether  at  a  stand-still,  is  yet  engaged  in 
with  caution  and  reluctance.  Nothing  fresh 
is  attempted,  and  old  enterprises  are  worked 
off  with  a  sensarion  of  relief  Religion  also 
has  its  special  claims  upon  the  season,  for- 
ever and  above  the  ordinary  service,  which 
even  the  laxer  class  now  begin  to  attend  with 
renewed  devotion,  the  more  earnest  members 
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of  the  congregation  ire  found  in  the  syna- 
gogue every  day  at  noon  with  their  shoes  off 
aod  seated  on  the  floor.  With  tears  and 
sighs  they  repeat  PaaUns  cxxv.  and  cxxxvii., 
together  with  certain  prayers,  and  a  form  of 
iDterccssion  to  the  elTect  that  God  would 
lemembei  Jerusalem  and  cause  it  to  be  re- 
built The  destruction  of  the  Temple,  which 
is  supposed  never  to  be  absent  from  a 
^ous  Jew's  waking  thoughts,  is  especially 
forced  upon  his  remembrance  now.  If  at 
Other  times  he  is  bound  to  check  his  laughter 
when  the  vision  of  the  dishonoured  city  of 
David  rises  uppermost  in  his  mind,  upon 
this  occasion  his  whole  soul  seems  to  be 
poured  forth  in  tears  and  sobs. 

As  evidence  of  the  impression  which  the 
overthrow  of  Jerusalem  has  left  upon  the 
outer  surface  of  Israelitish  feeling,  two  pieces 
of  old-fashioned  ceremonial — now  for  the 
greater  part  disused — may  be  quoted.  Be- 
fore repeating  "the  grace  after  meat,"  it  is 
costomaiy  in  some  families  to  remove  the 
knives  from  the  table.  If  the  master  of  the 
house  were  examined  as  to  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  this  practice,  he  would  probably 
give  no  better  account  than  that  he  was 
doing  what  he  had  seen  his  father  do  before 
him.  The  real  explanation  is  that  "the 
grace  after  meat"  contains  a  prayer  for  the 
restoration  of  Jerusalem ;  and  so  bitter  and 
overpowering  is  the  recollection  of  departed 
glories  supposed  to  be,  that,  as  a  preliminaiy 
to  its  mention,  Talmudical  precept  requires 
the  rernoval  of  all  instruments  with  which  a 
sorrow-stricken  Jew  might  commit  suicide  in 
his  mental  agony.  The  other  custom  is 
connected  with  marriage.  A  small  quantity 
of  ashes  is  sprinkled  on  the  head  of  the 
bridegroom  before  the  wedding  ceremony  is 
concluded.  Reference  is  intended  to  Psalms 
cxxxvii.  6,  "  If  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem  above 
my  chief  joy" — where  the  Hebrew  runs, 
"  above  the  head  of  my  joy."  These  last 
words  are  supposed  to  relate  to  marriage, 
and  hence  the  ashes,  when  the  thought  of 
Jerusalem  arises,  even  at  this  moment  of 
festive  joy. 

But  whether  "the  three  weeks"  are  ob- 
served according  to  Rabtinical  precept,  or 
whether  they  have  dwindled  down  into  a 
phrase  suggestive  of  nothing  but  a  vague 
tradition  of  austerity  that  has  long  passed  out 
of  date — the  opening  days  of  the  month  of 
Ab  are  not  to  be  trifled  with.  With  these, 
at  latest,  the  season  of  penitence  and  humilia- 
tion begins,  and  every  Jew  who  cares  to 
keep  up  a  name  for  orthodoxy  among  his 
people  must  seriously  set  his  mind  towards 


self  discipline  and  prayer.  Meat  and  wine, 
and  all  kinds  of  fleshly  indulgences  must 
now  be  laid  aside.  Clean  linen  should 
be  avoided,  and  the  touch  of  a  fresh-washed 
article  of  apparel  will  be  defilement  The 
shabbier  and  dirtier  the  clothes  are,  so  mudi 
the  better,  think  the  Rabbis,  for  they  will  be 
in  surer  harmony  with  a  season  that  sturdily 
sets  its  face  against  the  most  irmocent  pro- 
prieties of  life.  To  such  an  extent,  indeed, 
is  compliance  with  the  precept  carried  that 
for  a  week  at  least  before  the  9th  of  Ab  a 
musty  and  frowsy  air  pervades  the  house, 
for  no  ivashing  is  allowed  at  home,  and  the 
family  lipen  is  not  sent  out  to  the  laundress. 
If  it  is  remembered  that  this  divorce  from 
soap  and  water  takes  place  at  a  season  when 
the  sun  is  at  its  fiercest,  and  when  abstinence 
has  reduced  physical  strength  to  the  lowest, 
some  idea  will  be  formed  of  the  suflerings 
wliich  a  conscientious  Jew  will  undergo  m 
his  pursuit  of  unwashed  godliness.  But  even 
here — with  the  shadow  of  "the  Black  Fast" 
thrown  deep  across  them — numbers  refuse 
to  make  any  change  in  their  ordinary  way  of 
life,  until  the  eve  of  the  fatal  ninth  has  come. 
They  buy  and  sell,  and  eat  and  drink,  and 
sleep  and  wake,  much  as  usual.  The  syna- 
gogue sees  little  more  of  them,  and  the  place 
of  business  little  less,  for  all  that  the  first  nine 
days  of  Ab  are  proclaimed  as  a  solemn  last 

It  once  was  the  custom  that  the  dining- 
table  of  the  Rabbi  should  be  carried  to  the 
main  door  of  the  synagogue  on  the  first  day 
of  Ab,  as  a  hint  that  the  time  for  fasting  had 
ayived.  This  piece  of  suggestive  symbolism 
survives  only  as  an  old-world  story.  No  man 
living  ever  saw  it,  or  heard  of  it  being  done. 

On  ordinary  fasts  the  most  extreme  seve- 
rity is  satisfied  if  abstinence  from  food  begins 
at  daybreak,  or,  to  speak  more  correcdy  ac- 
cording to  the  characteristic  phraseology  of 
the  Rabbis,  when  there  is  light  enough  to 
distingui^  with  certainty  between  a  dog  and 
a  wol^  but  "  the  Black  Fast,"  like  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  begins  over-night  Not  a 
scrap  of  food  must  be  tasted  after  synagogue 
service  in  the  evening. 

The  last  meal  is  eaten  in  silence,  and  with 
every  mark  of  penitential  sorrow.  Thedining- 
table  is  set  aside,  and  in  its  place  a  chair  is 
brought  forward.  On  this  are  laid  a  slice  or 
two  of  dry  bread  and  a  hard-boiled  egg,  toge- 
ther with  a  saacerful  of  finely-sifted  ashes. 
A  jug  of  cold  water  completes  the  preparation 
for  the  meal.  The  person  who  is  going  to 
sup  seats  himself  upon  a  low  stool,  or,  better 
still,  upon  the  floor,  and  touches  his  egg 
:  lightly  with  the  ashes,  just  as  at  other  time- 
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he  would  dip  it  into  saJt.  Kelerence  is  ■evi- 
dently intended  to  Davifl's  meal  of  sorrow 
and  contrition — "  For  I  have  eaten  aahes 
like  bread,  and  mingled  my  drink  with  weep- 
ing. Because  of  Thine  indignation  and 
wrath  :  for  Thou  hast  lifted  roe  up  and  cast 
me  down  "  (Ps,  cii,  g,  lo).  The  temptation 
to  linger  over  such  a  repast  is  small,  so, 
having  gulped  down  a  few  unmHing  mouth- 
fills,  OUT  Israelite  rises  and  9«s  out  for  the 
synagc^e.  His  fece,  as  wc  have  seen,  has 
been  already  estranged  from  water,  but  now 
it  will  wear  a  forlorn  and  dejected  look  as 
well  Any  one  who  has  ever  had  the  cnri- 
osity  to  watch  a  string  of  Jews  filing  into  the 
synagogue  on  the  eve  of  "the  Black  Fast" 
will  the  better  be  a.ble  to  Tindcrstand  the 
evangelical  prohibition,  "  Moreover,  when  ye 
fast,  be  not,  as  the  hypocrites,  of  a  sad  coun- 
tenance :  for  they  disfigure  their  faces  that 
they  may  appear  unto  men  to  fast "  (Matt.  vi. 
i6).  Shoes  are  slipped  off  at  the  door,  as  if 
the  place  were  a  mosque ;  hut  some  of  the 
stricter  sort  prefer  to  leave  them  at  home, 
and  shuffle  through  the  streets  m  caipet-slip- 
pers — always  provided  that  the  tiniest  strip  of 
leather  has  not  been  used  in  their  manufac- 
ture— or  in  what  the  Scotch  would  call  their 
"  stocking-feet" 

The  raterior  of  the  syns^ogne  itseK  answers 
to  the  gloomy  and  uncared-fbr  look  of  the 
worshippers.  Two  candles  are  bummg  be- 
fore the  desk  of  the  "  Reader,"  whose  fece 
stands  out  like  a  Rembrandt  in  a  framework 
of  murky  shadow.  This  is  aJi  the  light 
that  is  allowed,*  but  it  is  enough  to  show 
that  the  ark  has  been  stripped  of  its  veil,  an^ 
that  minister  and  congregation  are  alSce  be- 
reft of  the  sacred  Tallis.  This  is  the  covering 
of  wool,  bordered  with  blue,  and  ornamented 
with  fringes,  which  cveiy  male  Jew  wears 
across  his  shoulders  dnring  the  time  of  pablic 
morning  prayer. 

The  service  is  read  in  a  low  lone — so  low 
indeed,  tiiat  prayers  and  responses  are  nearly 
inaudible  to  any  but  the  most  practised  ear. 
Before  the  conclusion,  the  "Reader"  leaves 
his  platform,  and  goes  up  to  the  ark,  and 
seats  himself  on  one  of  the  steps.  A  chair 
is  placed  before  him,  tin  which  stands  a 
lighted  candle,  for  he  is  now  about  to  read 
the  Book  of  Lamentation  through,  from  ban- 
ning to  end.  He  does  not  open  the  ark, 
however,  and  take  out  a  scroll,  as  at  other 
times,  but  he  reads  from  a  Bible  which  be 
has  brought  irith  him  for  the  purpose.     This 
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is  followed  by  what  in  ChiistiaTi  language 
would  be  called  lections  from  the  works  of 
distinguished  Rabbis,  expanding  and  apply- 
ing the  Lamentarions  which  have  been  alTMdy  I 
recited.  Such  of  the  congregation  as  are 
able  or  inclined  to  follow  the  minister  through 
his  conrse  of  penitential  reading  now  produce 
ends  of  candles,  which  are  lighted  and  held 
in  the  hand  to  enable  them  to  see  their  books. 
The  sudden  accession  of  light  reveals  the 
entire  congregation  seated  on  the  floor,  with 
heads  bowed  forward  on  the  breast  Htny 
are  in  tears,  and  all  are  swaying  backwards 
atid  forwards  as  they  mark  lime  to  the  dismal 
cadences  of  the  *  Reader." 

Synagogue  service  bdng  over,  there  is 
nothing  left  but  bed,  for  eating,  drinking,  and 
smokhig  are  not  to  be  thought  of.  Should 
a  fainting  Israelite  unhappily  tran^ess,  the 
Talmud*  pronounces  his  doom — "his  iniqui- 
ties shall  be  upon  his  bones  "  (Eaek,  xxxii.  17), 
whatever  that  terrible  curse  may  imply. 

The  only  kind  of  reading  allowable  for  the 
remainder  of  the  fast  is  the  Book  of  lamen- 
tation, together  with  the  Medrash,  or  Rabbi- 
nical commentary  on  it,  as  well  as  the  books 
of  Jeremiah  and  Job,  Newspapers,  maga- 
rines,  and  secular  literature  of  all  kinds  mnst 
be  avoided  as  abomination. 

For  this  one  night  in  the  year  it  seems  a 
point  of  conscience  to  make  the  bed  as  un- 
corafortable  as  it  can  possibly  be.  The  stricter 
sort  will  throw  aside  feathers  or  horse-hai, 
and  will  lie  upon  nothing  more  luxurious  than 
straw.  Some  will  insist  upon  a  stone  being 
placed  at  their  head  instead  of  a  pillow,  in 
pious  emulation  of  Jacob,  who  throu^  a  pro- 
phetic foreboding  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple — so  say  the  Rabbis — set  stones  be- 
neath his  head  Whcri  he  lay  down  to  sleep 
(Gen.  xxviii.  11).  But  feathers  or  straw, 
pillow  or  stone,  married  couples  are  now 
banished  to  separate  chambers  That  igno- 
rance or  forgetftilness  may  not  be  pleaded  as 
excuse  for  the  omission  of  this  inexorable 
precept,  notice  is  given  in  the  ^nagi^e. 
This  public  warning,  however,  is  purely  a 
continental  custom,  and  does  not  seem  to 
have  found  its  way  to  England. 

The  service  of  the  following  morning  begins 
at  an  boor  which  varies  according  to  local 
custom,  but  which  is  seldom  later  than  sii^ 
The  usual  daily  prayers  are  read,  though  with 
some  omissions.  This  is  supposed  to  have 
reference  to  Lam.  iii.  8 — "Also  when  I  cry 
and  shout,  he  shutteth  out  my  prayer' 
shutting  out  the  prayer  is,  according 
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TaJmud,  another  way  of  saying  that  it  is  not 
to  be  repeated  in  all  its  fulness.  The  tallis  is 
not  worn  either  by  minister  or  congregation, 
I  and,strangest  of  all,  the  tephilin  is  not  "  laid." 
Immense  importance  is  attached  to  this  ac- 
cessoiy  of  Jewish  prayer,  so  that  a  word  or 
two  of  descripdon  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

Extracts  are  made  from  four  chapters  of 
the  Pentateuch  which  relate  to— 

I.  The  unity  of  God. 

3.  Reward  and  punishment. 

3.  The  departure  from  Egypt, 

4.  Precepts  to  be  observed  on  arrival  in 
Canaan. 

These  arc  copied  out  in  very  tiny  characters 

on  a  slip  of  parchment,  which  is  folded  and 

refolded  till  it  is  brought  to  the  size  of  about 

an  inch  square^when  it  is  enclosed  in  another 

!  piece  of  parchmoit.     The  wrapper  and  its 

contents  are  then  fitted  into  a  parchment  box 

I  of  the  exact  size  required,  and  a  hd  is  fas- 

'  lened  on.     The  whole  is  coloured  blade,  and 

leather  bands  are  attached  to  it,  having  been 

'1  previously  fastened  together  after  a  pattern 

ii  which  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 

1!  Moses,  but  the  significance  of  which  it  would 

j  be  difficult  for  any  one  not  well  skilled  in 

ij  Israelitish  customs  to  understand.    At  mom- 

i|  ing  prayer,  whether  at  home  or  in  the  syna- 

[|  gogue,  the    tephilin  is  fastened   on  the  left 

'I  aim  just  above  the  elbow,  so  that  when  a 

I|  book  is  held  in  the  hand  it  may.be  pressed 

|.  continuously  ag»nst  the  heart.     The  aim 

I  must  be  bared  for  the  purpose,  and  the  leather 

1'  strap  must  be  twisted  round  it  seven  times. 

The  end  of  it  is  then  carried  down  to  the 

'1  band,  and  is  wound  round  the  fingers  five 

ji  limes.    This  is  technically  known  as  "  laying 

,  the  tephilin."    A  similar  box  is  fastened  in 

|,  the  centre  of  the  forehead  by  a  band  which 

I'  passes  round  the  head.     The  size  of  the 

I  tephilin  varies  according  to  piety,  or,  what 

h  is  more  to  the  purpose,  to  taste  for  display. 

|i  Some  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than 

1]  the  breadth  of  their  fist,  while  others  will  be 

I  quite  contented  with  an  article  of  euchminia- 

I  tuie  dimensions  that  it  is  lost  amongst  their 

hair.     But  great  or  small,  the  sacred  tephilin 

is  ne\'er  forgotten,  in  literal  compliance  with 

['  Deut,  vi.  6—8,  "And  these  words,  which  I 

j!  command  thee  this  day,  shall  be  in  thine 

]  heart :  and  thou  shall  teach  diem  diligently 

|,  unto  thy  children,  and  shall  talk  of  diem 

;l  *hen  thou    sittest  in  the  house,  and  when 

ii  tfwu  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when   thou 

ii  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up.     And 

ji  thou  shall  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  thine 

|!  hand,  and  they  shall  be  as  frontlets  between 

jl  thine  eyes." 


Then,  again,  the^fidnge,"*  which  is  wotii 
under  the  waistcoat  or  shirt,  is  accepted  by 
the  Jews  as  a  badge  of  nationality  second 
only  in  value  to  cucuaicisioti  itself  It  is 
customary  to  kiss  it  every  mommg  with  much 
a^qureot  fervour  in  token  of  ready  obedience 
to  God's  coaamandmeuts,  but  on  "  the  Black 
Fast "  the  usual  salute  is  omitted. 

The  porticm  of  tite  law  appointed  for  the 
day's  reading  is  Deut.  iv.  25 — 40,  but  wlien 
lite  scroll  is  taken  from  the  ajrk  it  is  dis- 
covered than  the  holy  writing  itself  is  in 
mourning,  and  that  its  ornaments  of  silver 
bells  and  handles  have  been  laid  aside.  No 
tune  or  lone  is  used  in  the  reading.  This  is 
the  one  day  in  the  year  in  which  the  omission 
occurs.  The  reading  being  over,  the  ctxi- 
gregation  conlimies  sitti^  on  the  floor  while 
selections  from  the  penitential  writings  of  the 
most  illustrious  Rabbis  ave  recited.  It  should 
be  noted  that  this  is  the  only  part  of  the 
synagogue  service  whidi  has  not  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  though  a  German  version 
exists.  Very  few  of  the  ccwgregation  are 
able  to  understand  it,  or  even  to  read  it  with 
any  approach  to  accuracy,  since  it  is  written 
in  Rabbinical  Hebrew.  So  deep-rooted,  how- 
ever, is  the  reverenoe  which  is  felt  for  this 
part  of  the  day's  devorions,  and  so  mentorious 
IS  supposed  to  be  the  act  of  leading  ever  so 
small  a  portion  of  it  aloud  in  the  synagogue, 
that  various  members  of  the  congregation 
catch  up  sentences  at  random  here  and  there, 
and  shout  Ihem  out  with  as  much  relish  and 
rapidity  as  their  helpless  ignorance  of  what 
they  are  gabbling  will  allow.  The  result  is  a 
terrible  jumble.  Any  sttanger  who  entered  the 
synagogue  at  this  particular  point .  could 
lordly  help  concluding  that  the  endre  con- 
gregarion  had  gone  raving  mad.  Even  the 
sedatest  Israelites,  men  of  the  whitest  beards 
and  longest  robes,  strive  in  vain  to  restrain  a 
smile  at  the  headlong  blundering  of  some 
enthusiastic  reader  whose  eagerness  fordid 
tinction  makes  him  for  the  moment  imper- 
vious to  shame. 

The  service  lasts  for  four  or  even  five 
hours;  and,  fainting  with  heat  and  choked 
with  dust,  our  Jew  returns  home  only  to  find 
that  not  a  room  has  been  swept,  that  his  bed 
is  just  as  he  left  it,  and  that  the  slatternly 
dress  of  wife  and  children  is  in  feithful  keep- 
ing with  the  spirit  of  disorder  that  has  seized 
upon  the  house.      By  way  of  diverting  his 
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thoughts,  and  coDquering  the  almost  madden- 
ing desire  to  drink — or,  at  least,  to  moisten 
his  lips  with  a  sUce  of  summer  fruit — the 
chances  aie  that  our  friend  will  follow  the 
rest  of  the  town  to  the  burial-ground,  to  wile 
away  what  remains  of  the  mommg  among 
Uie  tombs.  In  this  case,  he  will  cany  in  his 
hand  some  heads  of  garhc,  which  he  will 
reverently  lay  upon  the  graves  of  his  de- 
parted kinsmen.  Should  his  children  go  with 
him,  as  likely  enough  they  may,  they  will  not 
only  carry  garhc  in  a  basket,  but  they  will 
have  it  knotted  into  the  comer  of  their  under- 
linen  as  well  No  reliable  explanation  is 
offered  for  this  odoriferous  piece  of  ritual, 
and  it  may  possibly  be  superfluous  to  add 
that  it  is  unknown  in  England. 

Noon  being  past,  the  day  now  begins  to 
wear  a  kind  of  holiday  look.  The  curta:' 
replaced  before  the  ark,  the  house  is  swept 
and  put  to  rights.  The  inmates  rise  from 
their  squatdng  attitude,  and  draw  on  their 
boots.  Food,  however,  is  still  strictly  pro- 
hibited. The  Talmud*  declares,  with  a 
severity  of  precision  which  it  is  hopeless  to 
try  to  evade,  that  he  who  does  any  work  on 
the  9th  of  Ah,  or  who  eats  and  dnnks  on  it, 
will  not  see  the  joy  of  Jerusalem  when  it  is 
rebuilt  An  attempt  is,  nevertheless,  made 
on  all  sides  to  seem  as  cheerful  as  empty 
stomachs  will  allow.  The  sudden  change  of 
demeanour  rests  on  the  supposition  that  the 
present  is  the  last  "  Black  Fast"  which  will 
be  kept  by  scattered  Israel,  and  that  before 
the  next  commemoration  arrives,  Messiah 
will  have  come.  The  holiday  aspect  which 
now  begins  to  diffuse  itself  over  the  day  is 
understood  to  be  a  kind  of  foretaste  of  the  joy 
that  will  be  the  lot  of  the  faithful ;  for  then 
the  words  of  the  Prophet  Zechariah  will  be 
fulfilled,  viii,  1 9, "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
the  fast  of  the  fourth  month,  and  the  ^t  of 
the  fifth,  and  the  fast  of  the  seventh,  and  the 
fast  of  the  tenth,  shall  be  to  the  house  of 
Judah  joy  and  gladness,  and  cheerful  feasts." 

"The  fast  of  the  fourth  month"  is  the 
17th  of  Thammuz,  mentioned  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  paper. 

"  The  fast  of  the  fifth  month  "  is  the  9th 
day  of  Ab,  the  "  Black  Fast" 

"  The  fast  of  the  seventh  month "  is  the 
3rd  day  of  Tisri  (the  seventh  month  in  the 
Hebrew  year),  known  as  the  fast  of  Gedaliah 
(see  Jeremiah  xli,  1—4). 

"  The  fast  of  the  tenUi  month  "  is  the  loth 
day  of  Tebet,  when  the  first  Temple  was 
destroyed. 


It  is  because  these  fasts  are  hereafter  to 
vanish  in  a  feast  of  endtuing  joy  that  Israelites 
throw  aside  something  of  their  sadness,  even 
before  the  day  itself  has  passed  away.  Eng- 
lish Jews,  however,  have  so  far  outstripped 
their  foreign  brethren  in  their  anticipation  of 
Messianic  triumph,  that  shops  are  open,  and 
business  goes  on  as  briskly  as  ever  during 
the  live-long  day.  It  needs  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  their  private  habits  to  dis- 
cover whether  they  have  been  keepii^  the 
"Black  Fast"  at  alL 

And  here  it  may  not  be  altogether  out  of 
place  to  give  a  bnef  account  of  the  circimi- 
stances  which,  according  to  the  Talmudical 
version,*  preceded  the  final  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Roman  armies. 

There  was  a  man  in  the  city  who  had  a 
friend  called  Kamtza,  and  an  enemy  called 
Bar-Kamtza.    The  ^milarity  of  names  should 
be  noted,  as  leading  hereafter  lo  irreparable 
mischiet    On  the  occasion  of  making  a  great 
feast  at  his  house,   one  Jew  dispatched  a  1 
messenger  to  invite  Kamtza,  but  in  mistake,  i| 
he  went  and  invited  Bar-Kamtza.    This  in-  I 
veterate  enemy  was  greatly  astonished  at  the  v 
summons,  but  thinking  that  it  might  possibly  'j 
be  intended  as  the  first  step  towards  recon-   ii 
ciliadon,  he  dressed  himself  in  his  holiday  / 
suit,  and  at  the  hour  appointed  set  out  for  j| 
the  feast.     The  host,  it  is  needless  to  say,  jl 
was  unprepared  for  his  appearance.    Imagin-   1 
ing  that  the  arrival  of  his  bitter  foe  was  part    ' 
of  a  cniel  plan  to  spoil  the  mirth  and  create    j 
confusion,  he  ordered  him  out  of  the  house.    ', 
Bar-Kamtza  was  stung  to  the  quick  on   re-  M 
ceiving  such  an  a&ont  in  the  presence  of  so  I ' 
many  guests,  and  instead  of  submitting   to   '1 
the  shame  of  leaving,  he  offered  to  pay  for  j) 
what  he  might  eat  and  drink,  if  he  were  only   ]  ■ 
allowed  to  remain.     But  this  the  host  would    j 
not  hear  of,  and  peremptorily  insisted  that  \[ 
he  should  depart    Still  unwilling  to  go.  Bar-  | 
Kamtza  proposed  to  take  upon  himself  the  ,  I 
entire  cost  of  the  banquet.    The  master  of   ,' 
the  house,  however,  would  not  listen,   but    [ 
seized  him  roughly  by  the  throat,  and  thrust  ^  I 
him  out  of  the  house.    Furious  at  such  an   i! 
indignity  having  been  done  to  him  in   the   ' 
presence  of  so  many  guests  of  distinction,     1 
none  of  whom  made  the  slightest  effort  to 
induce  their  entertainer  to  let  him  stay,  he 
determined  upon  an  act  of  revenge  'which 
should  be  wide  enough  to  include  not  only 
his  churlish  host,  but  his  friends  also,  and  all 
that  belonged  to  them,    Jn  pursuance  of  this 
plan,  he  hurried  off  to  the  Koman  Emperor, 
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and  denounced  his  fell  ow-countiy men  as  dis- 
loyal and  seditious. 

"What  proofs  have  you  in  support  of  such 
a  sweeping  statement  ?  "  asked  the  Emperor, 
when  he  had  heard  him  patiently  to  the  end. 

"The  best  proof,"  returned  the  accuser, 
"is  that  if  you  will  put  their  obedience  to 
the  test,  you  will  find  that  it  will  fail.  Try 
them  with  no  harder  thing  than  by  merely 
sending  them  an  animal  to  offer  in  sacrifice 
to  their  God.  They  will  refuse  to  kill  it, 
ibr  the  sake  of  showing  contempt  to  your 
royal  word." 


the  elders,  with  the  message  of  the  Emperor, 
than  the  blemish  was  detected,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  send  it  back  to  him  with  an 
explanation  of  the  reason  why  it  could  not 
be  sacrificed.  The  rage  of  the  Emperor 
knew  no  bounds  when  he  heard  that  his  calf 
had  been  brought  back,  and  he  would  not 
listen  to  a  word  of  excuse.  It  was  now  dear 
to  him  that  the  Jews  were  what  their  fellow- 
countrymen  had  represented  them  to  be,  and 
s^nally  should  they  be  punished  for  their 
daring. 

The  story  then  goes  on  to  say  that  an 
Xin— IT  ^_^__^^ 


The  man  was  so  urgent  that  the  Emperor 
agreed  at  last  to  do  as  he  had  said.     The 

most  faultless  calf  that  could  be  found  was 
selected,  and  was  dispatched  to  the  elders  at 
Jerusalem  with  orders  to  sacrifice  it  to  their 
God.  But  though  the  animal  was  without 
blemish,  Bar-Kamtza  well  knew  that  a  scratch 
on  its  lip  would  disqualify  it  for  sacrifice,  and 
that  it  would  be  refused.  A  trifling  cut  was 
therefore  made — much  too  small  to  attract 
the  notice  of  an  ordinary  observer,  but  large 
enough  to  ensure  its  rejection  by  the  priest. 
No  sooner,  then,  was  the  calf  presented  to 


army  was  sent  against  Jerusalem,  but  cu- 
riously enough,  its  leader  became  convinced 
of  the  troth  of  Judaism,  and  embraced  the 
faith.  Rabbi  Meyer— a  great  authority 
among  the  Israelites— is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  his  descendants. 

This  unexpected  incident  did  not  hinder 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  siege  by  Ves- 
pasian, who  succeeded  to  the  command,  and 
the  city  was  at  length  reduced  to  such 
terrible  straits  by  famine  and  disease,  that  a 
strong  party  were  for  peace  on  any  terms 
that  the  conquerors  might  choose  to  offer. 
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But  the  proposal  was  stoutly  resisted  by 
another  and  still  stronger  party,  who  would 
not  hear  of  surrender,  but  were  for  holding 
out  even  to  death. 

Among  the  party  desirous  of  peace — the 
Talmudical  narrative  goes  on  to  say — ^was 
Jochanan,  a  deservedly  esteemed  and  pious 
Rabbi.  It  so  happened  that  a  nephew  of  his 
was  a  prominent  member  of  the  opposite 
faction.  The  good  Rabbi,  therefore,  sent  for 
him  secretly,  and  implored  him  to  use  his 
influence  with  his  party  to  procure  peace. 
To 'this  he  at  once  replied  that  it  was  impos- 
sible, for  that  if  any  one  of  their  number  were 
known  to  have  so  much  as  hinted  at  tiie 
word  he  would  be  put  to  death.  But  anxious 
to  serve  his  uncle's  cause,  if  only  he  could 
do  so  without  risk  to  his  own  personal 
safety,  he  gave  him  the  following  piece  of 
advice: — "Spread  a  report  that  you  are 
dangerously  ilL  Let  your  pupils  be  sum- 
moned as  if  to  take  leave  of  you,  and  I  will 
arrange  with  them  to  circulate  the  news  of 
your  death,  and  to  carry  you  wut  of  the  city 
for  burial.  Once  outside  the*alis,  you  can 
then  rise  up  and  ^  fasten  to  :  the  Roioan 
general,  and  consalt  with  him  upon  tenns'of 
peace."  .1 

This  ready-witted  suggestion  •'secmed  to 
offer  the  only  possible  hope  of  bbtainmg  the 
desired  audience,  and  it  wss  agreed  upon 
between  diem  to  put  itmtff  execution  with- 
out delay.  News  'flew  thnx^h  the  dty  that 
Rabbi  Jochanan  was  d«ad,  and^agreat  com- 
pany of  friends  assenibUd  Jat  fais  house  to 
carry  him  out  for  burial. 

But  how  to"{*ss'  thendty  gates  ?  They 
were  held  by  la^^rong-gtratd  of  the  war 
faction,  ^o4Ud  «WOmV'tbat  no  one  should 
tesve  tfa«  «fty^  lAsEhe  should  fall  away  to  the 
enemy.  The  ifoneral  of  this  distii^uMied 
Rabbi,  iMwwcr,  wa»ai^<lit)a&ff  the  mourners 
eovld^ifot  with  ewn'  a  'rfww  of  decency  be 
detJtmed.  "But"  irffetiif 'Jochanan  were  not 
really  dead  ?  They  would  soon  settle  that 
matter  by  a  stab  or  two  that  would  let  out 
any  life  that  mightremain.  But  ail  withone 
voice  cried  out  against  the  wickedness  of 
mutilating  the  corpse  of  so  vcnoiated  a  RaUii, 
and  thus  for  veiy  shame  the  guard  was  obliged 
to  let  the  pretended  funeral  pass. 

The  stratagem  proved  a  complete  success, 
and  Jochanan  was  &ee  to  seek  an  audience 
of  the  Roman  geoecal.  But  his  solicitations 
for  peace  were  vain,  and  were  cut  short  by 
the  recall  of  Vespasian  to  Rome  to  assume 
the  purple.  The  cominand  of  the  besieging 
army  now  devolved  on  Titus. 

How  he  captured  the  city  need  not  now 


be  told — but  our  atithority  goes  on  to  describe 
bis  astounding  licentiousness  and  profanity. 
Not  contentwith  taking  the  most  abandoned 
women  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  he  tore 
down  the  veil  with  his  own  hands  and  trod  it 
under  foot  with  the  most  revolting  expres- 
sions of  contempt.  The  sacred  vesseh  of 
gold  and  stiver  were  then  piled  up  on  ship- 
board for  transmission  to  Rome,  and  were 
paraded  through  the  streets  in  the  train  of 
the  conqueror. 

But  his  victory  was  not  destined  to  be 
without  alloy.    On  his  return  voyage  to  Italy 
a   terrible   tempest   sprang   up,  and   in  the 
midst    of  his    blasphemSus    ravings   Titus 
declared  that  the  God  of  the  Jews,  who  had  I 
overwhelmed  the   Egyptians  by  water,  was  | 
now  fighting  against  him  in  the  same  way.   | 
Upon  this  a  voice  was  heard  from  heaven  | 
which  said  that  the  most  ins^iScant  of  the  1 1 
Almighhr's  creatures  would  suffice  for  his  || 
destruction.    I'he  storm  subsided,.  A&d  land  [i 
was  reached  in  safety;  but  haitjl/'luut  the  l| 
victorious  general  touched  the  s)raT^4Htee  a  \^ 
midge  flew  up  his  nostril,  and  wmieeditsnvay  ,  | 
to   the   brain.      Nothing  could  "exceed  i  the  ,1 
torture-  n^itch  ensued,  ^kdwhich  ^eitaaost  | 
skilful  physicians  vainly ^triedtheir:«tmOBt  Co  1 
assuage.     Nothing  but  ^e  strake<of  aldack- 
smiih's  hammer  on  the^uml'waEovcMnibwn  .■ 
to  give  the  slightest  aise.  -ISie^'tMatiag  is  |1 
supposed  to  have  divMled  theTnsectrftflm  its   1 
attack,  and  to  have  pKtvntd  a  moamttary    ; 
relief     Bui  irwas  only  that  it  might  return  'j 
agtun  to  *e  «flfciultitith-a  renewed  fierce- 
ness which  broo^t'the  sufferer  at  last  to  a   \ 
horriblfrfoltn  of  death.  His  head  was  opened, 
afltF  the  Tdmud  gravely -defdares,  on  the 
autbority-  of  a  Tenerited  •'Rabbi,   who  pro- 
fesses to  Imve'-botn  a  witness  of  what  he   i 
d«ecribes,'ttoMhff'widge  was  found  to  be  as   1 
large"*s"a'dove  !     The  weight  is   variously 
estintatedntfroni  two  to  seven  pounds,  and    | 
while  itsmouth  was  copper,  its  feelers  were 
shod  with  iron.  1 

Of  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  holy  vessels  ij 
little  is  known,  beyond  a  vague  narrative  , 
which  few  would  care  to  exalt  to  the  rank  of  |  [ 
sober  history.  After  various  vicissitudes,  in  '  1 
the  course  of  which  they  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Vandals,  only  to  be  rescued  by  Belisa-  ,  ■ 
rius,  they  were  safely  deposited  amoog  the  i 
royal  treasures  at  ConstaJirinople.  Without  ■! 
going  any  fiirther  into  a  difficult  and  per-  [' 
plexing  field  of  inquiry,  it  is  enough  to  say  .', 
that  a  strong  belief  exists  among  the  Jews  1 
that  they  were  finally  divided  amcmg  Chris-  1, 
tian  Churches  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  they  are  1 ' 
in  existence  up  to  this  day.       ,  ,  H 
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VI.— THE  SLATES   ON  THE  ROOF. 


THE  slates  on  the  Toof  stUHild  be,  when 
lightly  nudcistood,  a  pleasant  subject  for 
contemplwon  to  the  dweller  m  a  town.  I  do 
not  ask  him  to  imitate  the  boy  who,  cliff-bred 
from  his  youth,  used  to  spend  stolen  houis  on 
the  house-top,  with  his  back  against  a  chimney 
stalk,  tranafiguring  in  his  imagination  the 
nmf-^opes  into  mountain-sides,  the  slates 
into  sheets  of  rock,  the  cats  into  lions,  and 
the  spaiTows  into  eagles.  I  only  wish  that 
he  should — at  least  after  reading  this  paper — 
let  die  slates  on  the  loof  cany  him  bank  in 
laucy  to  the  mountains  whence  they  came ; 
perhaps  to  pleasant  trips  to  the  Ukes  and 
hills  of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and 
North  Wales ;  and  to  recognise — as  he  will 
do  if  he  have  intellect  as  well  as  fancy — bow 
beautiful  and  how  curious  an  object  is  a 
common  ^te. 

Beautiful :  not  only  for  the  compactness 
and  delicacy  of  its  texture,  and  for  the  re- 
gularity and  smoothness  of  its  surface,  but 
still  more  for  its  colour.  Whether  merely 
warm  grey,  as  when  dry,  or  bright  purple,  as 
when  wet,  the  colour  of  the  English  slate 
well  justifies  Mr.  Ruskin's  saying,  that 
wherever  there  is  a  brick  wall  and  a  slate  roof, 
there  need  be  no  want  of  rich  colour  in  an 
English  landscape.  But  most  beautiful  is  the 
hue  of  slate,  when,  shining  wet  in  the  sun- 
shine after  a  summer  shower,  its  blue  is 
brought  out  in  rich  contrast  by  golden  spots 
of  drcolar  Itdien,  whose  spores,  I  presume, 
have  travelled  with  it  off  its  native  mountains. 
Then,  indeed,  it  reminds  the  voyager  of  a 
sight  which  it  almost  rivals  in  brilliancy,  of 
the  s^iphire  of  the  fathomless  ocean,  brought 
out  into  blazing  intensity  by  the  contrast  of 
the  golden  patches  of  floating  gulf-weed  be- 
neath the  tropic  sun. 

Beautiful,  I  say,  is  the  slate,  and  Curious 
likewise,  nay,  venerable ;  a  most  ancient 
and  elaborate  work  of  God,  which  has  lasted 
long  enough,  and  endured  enough  likewise, 
to  bring  out  in  it  whatsoever  latent  capabili- 
ties of  strength  and  usefulness  might  lie  hid 
is  it ;  which  has  literally  been — as  far  as  such 
words  can  apply  to  a  thing  inanimate — 
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I  And  yet  it  was  at  first  nought  but  s 
j  tump  of  soft  and  sbapeless  ooze. 


Therefore,  the  slates  to  me  are  as  a  parable, 
on  which  I  will  not  enlarge,  but  wUl  leave 
each  reader  to  interpret  it  for  himself.  I 
shall  confine  myself  now  to  proofs  that  slate 
is  hardened  mud,  and  to  hints  as  to  how  it 
assumed  its  present  form. 

That  slate  may  have  been  once  mud,  is 
made  probable  by  the  simple  fact  that  it  can 
be  turned  into  mud  again.  If  you. grind  up 
slate,  and  then  analyze  it,  you  will  find  its 
mineral  constituents  to  be  exactly  those  of  a 
fine,  rich,  and  tenacious  clay.  The  slate  dis- 
tricts (at  least  in  Snowdon)  cany  such  a  rich 
clay  on  them,  wherever  it  is  not  masked  by 
the  ruins  of  other  rocks.  And  at  Ilfracombe, 
in  North  Devon,  the  passage  from  slate 
below  to  clay  above,  may  be  dearly  seen. 
Wherever  the  top  of  the  slate  beds,  and  the 
soil  upon  it,  is  laid  bare,  the  black  layers  of 
slate  may  be  seen  gradually  melting — if  I  may 
use  the  word — under  the  influence  of  rain  and 
frost,  into  a  rich  tenacious  day,  which  is  now 
not  black,  like  its  parent  slate,  but  red,  from 
the  oxidation  of  the  iron  whidi  it  contains. 

But,  granting  this,  how  did  the  first  change 
take  place  ? 

It  must  be  allowed,  at  starting,  that  time 
enough  has  elapsed,  and  events  enough  have 
happened,  since  our  supposed  mud  began 
first  to  become  slate,  to  allow  of  many  and 
strange  transformations.  For  these  slates 
are  fotmd  in  the  oldest  beds  of  rocks,  save 
one  series,  in  the  known  world;  and  it  is 
notorious  that  the  older  and  lower  the  beds 
in  which  the  slates  are  found,  the  better,  that 
is,  the  more  perfectly  elaborate,  is  the  slate. 
The  best  slates  of  Snowdon — I  must  con- 
fine myself  to  the  district  which  I  know  per- 
son ally — ^are  found  in  the  so-called  "Cambrian" 
beds.  Below  these  beds  but  one  series  of 
beds  is  as  yet  known  in  the  world,  called  the 
"  Lainrentian,"  which  occur,  to  a  thickness 
of  some  eighty  thousand  feet,  in  Labrador, 
Canada,  and  the  Adirondack  mountains  of 
New  York ;  but  their  only  representatives  in 
Europe  ore,  as  far  as  is  known,  to  be  found 
in  the  north-west  highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
in  the  island  of  lie  wis,- which  consists  entirely 
of  them.  And  it  is  to  be  remembered,  as  a 
proof  of  their  inconceivable  antiquity,  that 
they  have  been  upheaved  and  shifted  long 
before  the  Cambrian  rocks  were  laid  down  "  un- 
conformably"  on  their  worn  and  broken  edges. 

Above  these  "  Cambrian  "  slates — whetlier 
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the  lower  and  older  ones  of  Penihyn  and 
Llanbeiris,  which  are  the  same— one  slate 
mountain  being  worked  at  both  sides  in  two 
opposite  valleys — and  the  upper  and  newei 
slates  of  Tremadoc,  lie  other  and  newer  slate- 
bearing  beds  of  inferior  quality,  and  belonging 
to  a  yet  newer  world,  the  "Silurian."  To 
them  belong  the  Llandeilo  flags  and  slates  of 
Wales,  and  the  Skiddaw  slates  of  Cumber- 
land, amid  beds  abounding  in  extinct  fossil 
forms.  Fossil  shells  are  found,  it  is  true,  in 
the  upper  Cambrian  beds.  In  the  lower 
they  have  all  but  disappeared.  Whether  their 
traces  have  been  obliterated  by  heat  and 
pressure,  and  chemical  action,  during  long 
ages,  or  whether,  in  these  lower  beds,  we  are 
actually  reaching  that  "  Primordial  Zone  " 
conceived  of  by  M.  Barrande,  rocks  which 
existed  before  living  things  bad  begun  to 
people  this  planet,  is  a  question  not  yet 
answered.  I  believe  the  former  theory  to  be 
the  true  one.  Tliat  there  was  life,  in  the  sea 
at  least,  even  before  the  oldest  Cambrian 
rocks  were  laid  down,  is  proved  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  now  famous  fossil,  the  Eozoon,  in 
the  L^urentian  limestones,  which  seems  to  have 
grown  layer  after  layer,  and  to  have  formed 
reefs  of  limestone  as  do  the, living  coral- 
building  polypes.  We  know  no  more  as  yet 
But  all  that  we  do  know  points  downwards, 
downwards  still,  warning  us  that  we  must 
dig  deeper  than  we  have  dug  as  yet,  before 
we  reach  the  graves  of  the  first  living  things. 

And  above  these  Cambrian  slates  what 
rocks  arc  known  to  lie  ? 

The  Silurian  rocks,  lower  and  upper, 
which  have  tlieir  chief  development  in  these 
islands,  in  Wales,  and  which  are  nearly  thirty- 
eight  thousand  feet  thick;  and  the  Devonian 
or  Old  Red  Sandstone  beds,  which  in  the 
Fans  of  Brecon  and  Caimaithenshire  attain 
a  thickness  of  ten  thousand  feet,  must  be 
passed  through  in  an  upward  direction  before 
we  reach  the  bottom  of  that  Carboniferous 
Limestone  of  which  I  spoke  in  my  last  paper. 

Forty-five  thousand  feet  at  least  of  rock 
beds,  in  several  cases  lying  unconformably  on 
each  other,  and  showing  thereby  that  the 
lower  beds  had  been  upheaved  and  their 
edges  worn  off  on  a  sea-shore,  ere  the  upper 
were  laid  down  on  them ;  and  throughout 
this  vast  thickness  of  rocks,  the  remans  of 
hundreds  of  forms  of  animus,  corals,  shells, 
fish,  older  ones  dying  out  in  the  newer 
rocks,  and  new  ones  taking  their  places,  in  a 
steady  succession  of  ever-varying  forms,  till 
those  in  the  upper  beds  have  become  unlike 
those  in  the  lower,  and  all  are  from  the  be- 
ginning more  or  less   unlike   any  existing 


now  on  earth.  Whole  families,  indeed,  dis- 
appear entirely,  like  the  Trilobites,  which 
seem  to  have  swarmed  in  the  Silurian  seas, 
holding  the  same  place  there  as  crabs  and 
shrimps  do  in  our  modem  seas.  They  vanish 
after  the  period  of  the  coal,  and  their  place 
is  taken  by  an  allied  family  of  Crustaceans, 
of  whidi  only  one  form  (as  far  as  I  am 
aware)  lingers  now  on  earth,  namely,  the 
"  King-Crab,"  or  Limtilus,  of  the  Indian 
Seas,  a  well-known  animal,  of  which  spe- 
cimens may  be  sometimes  seen  alive  in 
English  aquaria.  So  perished,  in  the  lapse 
of  those  same  ages,  the  amiour-plated  or 
"  Ganoid "  fish  which  Hugh  Miller  made 
so  justly  famous — and  which  made  him  so 
justly  famous  in  return — appearing  first  in 
the  upper  Silurian  beds,  and  abounding  in 
vast  variety  of  strange  forms  in  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone,  but  gradually  disappearing  from 
the  waters  of  the  world,  till  their  only  repre- 
sentatives, as  far  as  known,  are  the  Lepidostei, 
or  "Bony  Pikes,"  of  North  America;  the 
Polypteri  of  the  Nile  and  Senegal ;  the 
Lepidosirens  of  the  African  lakes  and  West- 
em  rivers ;  the  Ceratodus  or  Barramundi 
of  Queensland  (the  two  latter  of  which  ap- 
proach Amphibians),  and  one  or  two  more  fan- 
tastic forms,  either  rudimentary  or  degraded, 
which  have  lasted  on  here  and  there  in  iso- 
lated stations  through  longages,  compararively 
unchanged  while  all  the  world  is  changed 
around  them,  and  their  own  kindred  buried, 
like  the  fossil  Ceratodus  of  the  Trias,  be- 
neath  thousands  of  feet  of  ancient  rock, 
among  creatures  the  likes  whereof  are  not 
to  be  found  now  on  earth.  And  these  are 
but  two  examples  out  of  hundreds  of  the  vast 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  animal 
life  of  the  globe,  between  the  laying  down  of 
the  Cambrian  slates  and  the  present  time. 

Surely — and  it  is  to  this  conclusion  1  have 
been  tending  throughout  a  seemingly  wander- 
ing paragraph — surely  there  has  been  time 
enough  during  all  those  ages  for  clay  to 
change  into  slate. 

And  how  were  they  changed  ? 

I  think  I  cannot  teach  my  readers  this 
more  simply  than  by  asking  them  first  to  buy 
Sheet  No.  LXXVIII.  S.E.  (Bangor)  of  the 
Snowdon  district  of  the  Government  Geo- 
logical Survey,  which  may  be  ordered  at  any 
good  stationers,  price  zs. ;  and  study  it  with  me. 
He  will  see  down  the  right  hand  margin  inter- 
pretations of  the  different  colours  which  mark 
the  different  beds,  beginning  with  the  young- 
est (alluvium)  atop,  and  going  down  through 
Carboniferous  Limestone  and  Saodstone, 
Upper  Silurian,  Lower  Silurian,  Cambrian,  and 
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below  them  certain  rocks  marked  of  different 
shades  of  red,  which  signify  rocks  either 
altered  by  heat,  or  poured  out  of  old  volcanic 
vents.  He  will  next  see  that  the  map  is 
covered  with  a  labyrinth  of  red  patches  and 
curved  lines,  signifying  the  outcrop  or  appear- 
ance at  the  surface  of  these  volcanic  beds. 
They  lie  at  every  conceivable  slope,  and  the 
bills  and  valleys  have  been  scooped  out  by 
rain  and  ice  into  every  conceivable  slope 
likewise.  Wherefore  we  see,  here  a  broad 
patch  of  red,  where  the  back  of  a  sheet  of 
Lava,  Porphyiy,  Greenstone,  or  what  not,  is 
exposed;  and  there  a  narrow  line  curving 
often  with  the  curve  of  the  hill-side,  where 
ily  the  edge  of  a  similar  sheet  is  exposed ; 
and  every  possible  variety  of  shape  and  atti- 
tude between  these  two.  He  will  see  also 
large  spaces  covered  with  little  coloured  dots, 
which  signify  (as  he  will  find  at  the  margin) 
beds  of  volcanic  ash.  If  he  look  below 
the  little  coloured  squares  on  the  margin,  he 
will  see  figures  marking  the  strike,  or  direc- 
tion of  the  inclination  of  the  beds — inclined, 
verdca],  horizontal,  contorted ;  that  the  white 
lines  in  the  map  signify  faults,  i.e.  shifls  in 
Ij  the  strata ;  the  gold  lines,  lodes  of  metal — 
I  the  latter  of  which  I  should  advise    him 


with ;  but  to  button  up  his  pockets,  and  to 

i|  put  into  the  fire,  in  wholesome  fear  of  his  own 

i[  weakness  uid  ignorance,  any  puffs  of  mining 

|[  companies  whidi  may  be  sent  him — as  one 

ll  or  two  havq  probably  been  sent  him  already. 

I     Furnished  with  which  keys  to  the  map,  let 

i  him  begin  to  con  it  over,  sure  that  there  is 

j  if  not  an  order,'StiU  a  grand  meaning,  in  all  its 

h  seemmg  confusion  ;  and  let  him,  if  he  be  a 

;1  courteous   and  grateful   person,  return  due 

'!  Jhanks  to  Professor  Ramsayfor  having  found 

1  It  all  out ;  not  without  wondering,  as  I  have 

\\  often  wondered,  how  even  Professor  Ramsay's 

I  acuteness  and  industry  could  find  it  all  out. 

11      When  nay  reader  has  studied  awhile  the 

ll  confusion — for  it  is  a  true  confusion — of  the 

I  different  beds,  he  will  ask,  or  at  least  have  a 

'  right  to  ask.,  what  known  process  of  nature  can 

i I  have  produced  it?    How  have  these  various 

I  volcanic  rocks,   which    he  sees    marked   as 

i|  Felspathic,  Traps,  Quartz  Porphyries,  Green- 

I  stones,  and  so  forth,got  intermingled  with  beds 

ll  which  be  is  told  to  believe  are  volcanic  ashes, 

and  those  again  with  fossil-bearing  Silurian 

beds  and    Cambrian  slates,  which  he  is  told 

to  believe  were  deposited  under  water?  And 

his  puzzle   will  not  be  lessened  when  he   is 

told  that,  in  some   cases,  as  in  that  of  the 

summit  of  Snowdon,  these  very  volcanic  ashes 

contain  fossil  shells. 


The  best  answer  I  can  give  is  to  ask  him 
to  use  his  imagination,  or  his  common  sense; 
and  to  picture  to  himself  what  must  go  on  in 
the  case  of  a  submarine  eruption,  such  as 
broke  out  off  the  coast  of  Iceland  in  t783and 
1830,  off  the  Azores  in  iSii,  and  in  our  day 
in  more  than  one  spot  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 

A  main  bore  or  vent — or  more  than  one — 
opens  itself  between  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
and  the  nether  fires.  From  each  rushes  an 
enormous  jet  of  high-pressure  steam  and 
other  gases,  which  boils  up  through  the  sea, 
and  forms  a  cloud  above ;  that  cloud  descends 
again  in  heavy  rain,  and  gives  out  often  true 
lightning  from  its  under  side. 

But  it  does  more.  It  acts  as  a  true  steam- 
gun,  hurling  into  the  air  fragments  of  cold 
rock  rasped  off  from  the  sides  of  the  bore, 
and  fragments  also  of  melted  lava,  and  clouds 
of  dust,  which  fall  again  into  the  sea,  and 
form  there  beds  either  of  fine  mud  or  of 
breccia — that  is,  fragments  of  stone  embedded 
in  paste.  This,  the  reader  will  understand, 
is  no  fancy  sketch,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  have  steamed  into  craters  sawn 
through  by  the  sea,  and  showing  secrions  of 
beds  of  ash  dipping  outwards  and  under  the 
sea,  and  in  them  boulders  and  pebbles  of 
every  size,  which  had  been  hurled  out  of  the 
crater ;  and  in  them  also  veins  of  hardened 
lava,  which  had  burrowed  out  through  the 
soft  ashes  of  the  cone.  Of  those  lava  veins  I 
will  speak  presently.  What  I  want  the  reader 
to  think  of  now  is  the  immense  quantity  of  ash 
which  the  steam-mitrailleuse  hurls  to  so  vast  a 
height  into  the  air,  that  it  is  often  drifted 
many  miles  down  to  leeward.  To  give  two 
instances :  The  jet  of  steam  from  Vesuvius,  in 
the  eruption  of  1822,  rose  more  than  four 
miles  into  theair;  thejetftom  theSouffrifereof 
St.  Vincent  in  the  West  Indies,  ini8i2,  proba- 
bly rose  higher;  certainly  it  met  the  N.E. 
trade-wind,  for  it  poured  down  a  layer  of 
ashes,  several  inches  thick,  not  only  on  St. 
Vincent  itself,  but  onBarbadoes,  eighty  miles 
to  windward,  and  therefore  on  all  the  sea 
between.  Now  let  us  consider  what  that 
represents.  A  layer  of  fine  mud,  laid  down 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  several  inches 
thick,  eighty  miles  at  least  long,  and  twenty 
miles  perhaps  broad,  by  a  single  eruption. 
Suppose  that  hardened  in  long  ages  (as  it 
would  be  under  pressure)  into  a  bed  of  fine- 
grained Felstone,  or  volcanic  ash;  and  we 
can  understand  how  the  ash-beds  of  Snow- 
donia— which  may  be  traced  some  of  them 
for  many  square  miles — were  laid  down  at 
the  bottom  of  an  ancient  sea. 

But  now  about  the  lavas  or  true  volcanic 
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rocks,  which  are  painted  (aa  is  usual  in 
geological  laa/ps)  by  red.  Let  us  go  down 
to  the  bottom  of  thesea,  and  build  up  our 
volcano  towards  the  sur&ce. 

First,  as  I  said,  the  subtenanean  steam 
would  blast,  a  bore.  The  dust  and  stones 
rasped  and  blasted  out  of  that  hole  would  be 
spread  about  the  sea-bottom  as  an  ash-bed 
sloping  away  round  die  hole;  then  the  molten 
lava  would  rise  in  the  bore,  and  flow  out  over 
the  ashes  and  the  sea-bottmn — ^perhaps  in  one 
direction,  perhaps  all  round.  Then,  usually, 
the  volcano,  having  vsiUed  itself,  would  be 
quieter  for  a  tim^  till  the  heat  accumulated 
below,  and  more  a^h  was  blasted  out,  making 
a  second  ash-bedj  and  then  would  follow  a 
second  lava  flow.  Thus  are  produced  the 
alternate  beds '  of  lava  and  ash  which  are  so 
common. 

Now  suppose  that  at  this  point  the  volcano 
was  exhausted,  and  lay  quiet  for  a  few 
hundred  years,  or  more.  If  there  was  any 
land  near,  from  which  mud  and  sand  was 
washed  down,  we  might  have  layera  on  layers 
of  sedimentary  rock  deposited,  with  live  shells, 
&c,  and  dwellers  in  them,'  which  would  be 
converted  into  fossils  when  they  died ;  and  so 
we  should  have  fossilijEerous  beds  over  the 
ashes  and  lavas.  Indeed,  shells  might  live 
and  thrive  is  the  ashrmud  itself,  when  it 
cooled,  and  the  sea  grew  quiet,  as  they  have 
lived  and  thriven  inSnowdonia. 

Now  suppose  that  after  these  sedimentary 
beds  are  laid  down  the  volcano  breaks  out 
again — what  would  happen? 

Many  thii^:  spedally  this,  which  has 
often  happened  already. 

The  lava,  k^t  down  by  the  weight  of  these 
nev  rocks,  searches  for  the  point  of  least  re- 
sistance, and  finds  it  in  a  more  horizontal 
directbn.  It  burniwa  out  through  the  softer 
ash-beds,  and  between  the  sedimentary  beds, 
spreading  itsdf  along  horizontally.  This 
process  acconnts  fof  the  very  .puzzling, 
though  vety  common  case  in  Snowdon  and 
elsewhere,  in  which  we  find  lavas  interstia- 
tified  with  TodcE  which  are  plainly  older  than 
those  lavas.  And  perhaps  when  that  is  done 
the  volcano  has  got  rid  of  all  its  lava  and  is 
quiet.  But  if  not,  sooner  or  later,  it  bores  up 
through  the  new  sedimentary  rocks,  faulting 
them  by  earthquake  shocks  till  it  gets  free 
vent,  and  begins  its  layers  of  alternate  ash 
and  lava  once  more. 

And  consider  this  fact  also:  If  near  the  first 
(as  of^en  happens)  there  is  another  volcano,  the 
lava  fi'om  one  may  run  over  the  lava  from  the 
other,  and  we  may  have  two  lavas  of  different 
materiola  overlying  each  other,  which  have 

I 


come  from  difTerent  directions.  The  ashes. 
blown  out  of  the  two  cratws  may  mingle  also ; 
and  so,  in  the  course  of  ages,  the  result  may  be 
such  a  confusion  of  ashes,  lavas,  and  sedimen- 
tary rocks,  as  we  find  throughout  most  motui- 
tain  ranges ;  in  Snowdon,  in  the  Lake  Moun- 
tains, in  the  Auvei^ne  in  France,  in  Sicily 
round  Etna,  in  Italy  round  Vesuvius,  and  in 
so  many  West  Indian  Islands :  the  last  con- 
fusion of  i^ch  is  very  likely  to  be  this  : 

That  when  the  volcano  has  succeeded — as 
it  did  in  the  case  of  Sabrina  Island  off  the 
Azores  in  1811  ;  and  as  it  did,  perhaps  often, 
in  Snowdonia — in-  pihng  up  an  ash  cone  some 
thousand  feet  out  of  the  s^.;  that — as  has 
happened  to  Sabrina  Island — the  cone  is  sunk 
again  by  earthquakes,  and  gnawn  down  at 
the  same  time  by  the  sea-waves,  till  nothing 
is  left  but  a  shoal  under  water.' But  where  have 
all  its  vast  heaps  of  ashes  gone  ?  To  be 
spread  about  over  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  to 
mingle  with  the  mud  already  there,  and  so 
make  beds  of  which,  like  many  in  Snowdon, 
we  cannot  say  whether  they  are  of  volcanic  or 
of  marine  ongin,  because  they  are  of  both. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  slates? 

I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  my  readers  ask 
that  question  two  or  three  times  during  this 
paper.    But  they  must  be  kind  enough  to 
let  me  tell  my  story  my  own  way.     The  || 
slates  were  not  made  in  a  day,  and  I  fear  {' 
they  cannot  be  explained  in  an  hour ;  unless  1 
we  begin  carefiilly  at  the  beginning  in  order  | 
to  end  at.  the  end.     Let  me  first  make  my  1 
readers  clearly  undeistajEul  that  all  onr  slate- 
bearingmountains,  and  most  also  of  the  non- 
slate-bearii^  ones  likewise,  are  formed  after 
the  fashion  which  1  have  descrdied,  namely, 
beneath  the  sea,     I  do  not  say  that  thoe 
may  not  have  been,  again   and  again,  ash 
cones  rising  above  the  sturfaice  of  the  waves. 
But  if  so,  they  were  waited  away,  again  and 
again,  ages  before  the  land  assumed,  anythii^ 
of  its  present  shape ;  ages  before  the  beds 
were  twisted  and  upheaved  as  they  are  now. 

And  therefore  I  beg  my  readers  to  pat 
out  of  theii  minds  once  and.  for  all  the  fancy 
that  in  any  known  part  of  these  islands  ciatets 
are  to  be  still  seen,  such  as  exist  in  Etna,  or 
Vesuvius,  or  other  volcanoe  now  <at  work  in 
the  open  air. 

It  is  necessary  to  insist  on  this,  because 
many  people  hearing  that  certain  moun- 
tains are  volcanic,  conclude — and  very  natur- 
ally and  harmlessly— that  the  circular  lakes 
about  their  tops  are  true  craters.  I  have 
been  told,  for  instance,  that  that  wonderfnl 
little  blue  Glas  Llyn,  under  die  highest  difi 
of  Snowdon,  is  the  old  crater  of  themountain ; 
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and  I  have  heard  people  insist  that  3  similar 
lake,  of  almost  equal  gnrndcur,  in  the  south 
1 1  side  of  Cader  Idris,  is  a  cratei  likewise. 
I  But  the  lact  is  not  so.  Any  one  acquainted 
1!  with  recent  craters  would  see  at  once  that  Glas 
J I  Llyn  is  not  an  ancient  one  ;  and  I  am  not 
j.  surpiised  to  &nd  the  Government  geologists 
1;  declaring  that  the  Llyn  on  Cadei  Idris  is  not 
|i  one  either.  The  fact  is,  that  the  crater,  01  rather 
I  thcpiace  where  thecratet  has  been,  in  ancient 
I  volcanos  of  this  kind,  is  probably  now  covered 
,  bf  one  of  the  innumerable  bosses  of  lava. 

I  For,  as  an  eruption  ceases,  the  melted 
l|  lavacoolE  in  the  vents,  and  hardens;  usually 
I'  into  kva  infinitely  haider  than  the  ash-cone 

round  it;   and    this,  when  the  ash-cone    is 
!|  washed  off,  remains  as  the  highest  part  of  the 

I I  hill,  as  in  the  Mont  Dore  and  the  Canlal  in 
|.  Fraoce,  and  in  several  extinct  volcanos  in  the 
I  Antilles.  Of  coutse  the  lava  must  have  been 
['  ponied  out,  and  the  ashes  blown  out,  from 
J  some  vents  or  other,  connected  with  the 
I  nedier  world  of  fire ;  probably  from  many 
I  successive  vents.  For  in  volcanos,  when 
<  one  vent  is  choked,  another  is  wont  to  open, 

at  some  fre^  point  of  least  resistance  among 
'  the  overlying  rocks.     But  where  are  these 


vents  ?  Buried  deep  under  successive  erup- 
tions,, shifted  probably  from  their  places  by 
successive  upheavings  and  dislocations ;  and 
if  we  wanted  to  find  them  we  should  have  to 
quarry  the  mountain  range  all  over,  a  mile 
deep,  before  we  hit  upon  here  and  there  a 
tap-root  of  ancient  lava,  connecting  the  upper 
and  the  nether  worlds.  There  are  such  tap- 
roots, probably,  under  each  of  our  British 
mountain  ranges.  But  Snowdon,  certainly, 
does  not  owe  its  shape  to  the  fact  of  one  of 
these  old  fire  vents  being  under  it.  It  owes  its 
shape  simply  to  the  accident  of  some  of  the 
beds  toward  the  summit  bemg  especial^  hard, 
and  thus  able  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear 
of  sea-wave,  ice,  and  rain.  Its  lakes  have 
been  formed  quite  regardless  of  the  lay  of  the 
rocks,  though  not  regardless  of  theii  relative 
hardness.  But  what  forces  scooped  them  out 
— whether  they  were  originally  holes  left  in 
the  ground  by  earthquakes,  and  deepened 
since  by  rain  and  rivers,  or  whether  they 
were  scooped  out  by  ice,  or  by  any  other 
means,  is  a  question  on  which  the  best 
geologists  are  stiE  undecided— decided  only 
on  this — that  craters  they  are  not. 

CHARLES  KIMGSL&Y. 


(To  it  cendudtd  in  m 


tire.) 
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TT*'isa  .  ttamatdous   railiray  journey   of 

-^  twsaty-tvro  hours  &)m.ifau!cia  to  Cordova, 
'  iritli  many  disagreeable  chin^  at  niizBratily 

ordered  statians,  and.  no  docent  stopp^ig 
'  place  on  the  way-  Ab .  AliUoete^  pitAui- 
'  esqueljbdieasad-'megnsiapiintor  tltb  canjuge 
';  out  of  the  midnight  darkness,  htmg- ail  round 

with  knives  with  inlaid  handles,  and  the 
I'  daggers  which   are   so  indispensable  to  the 

costUBie  of  the  tnofo  or  pedant  dapdy,  and 

which  are  generally  worn,  stickjog  out  of 
II  the  breecbes-pock«t.      lliey  are  frequendy 

adorned  with  mottoes,  generally  indicative 
I  of  the   savage  service   for   which    they  are 

intended — the  object  of  a  Spanish  knife 
I  being  "  to  chip  bread  and  kill  a  man."    An 

immeose  number  of  people  are  employed 

I  in  their  ntanutacture  at  Albacete,  which  is 
bombastically  called  the  Sheffield  of  Spain, 

I I  and  they  are  always  sold  at  the  station. 

In  the  moniiog  the  train  plodded — for  a 

..  Spanish    train    never    hurries— through  La 

Mancha,   the   Don   Quizoto   couutry,   still 

'I  almost  as  wild  and  uncultivated  as  in  the 

1 1  days  lAeo  the  lamouG' knight  rode  over  its 


dull  and  desolate  plains^.  Timids  midday 
these  were. exchaDg|rii:fQijgQa<n.. fields-,  and 
low  hills  clothed  w^  cork  tiB«9(^till.at  length 
the  welcome  toweja  of  COrdova  appeared, 
asiLan  omnibus  conveyed,  us  along  a  bright 
A^taeda  ganldn,  and  '  then>  through  the 
narrow  streets,  in  which  it  often  toudies  the 
houses  on  eiUier  side,  till  it  could  proceed 
no  further,  and  disgorged  its  contents  at  the 
mouth  of  a  street  loo  narrow  for  any  but 
foot  passengers,  leading  to  the  Hotel  Rizzi. 

The  narrow  streets,  or  ratlier  alleys,  so. 
well  adapted  to  give  a  shade  in  summer, 
when  the  heat  here  is  almost  insupportable, 
are  an  unaltered  relic  of  the  Moorish  domi- 
nion, under  which  Cordova  was  the  success- 
ful rival  of  Bagdad  and  Damascus.  Utterly 
devoid  of  picture squeness,  they  have  a  mote 
thoroughly  African  appearance  than  those 
of  any  oUier  town  in  SjKiiu.  One  threails 
one's  way  between  interminable  whitewashed 
walls,  their  scanty  windows  guarded  by 
heavy  iron  bars,  over  a  ))ebbly  pavement  so 
rough  that  it  is  like  the  bed  of  a  torrent, 
littered  with  straw  from,  the  burdens  of  in- 
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numerable  donkeys.  There  are  no  shops 
apparent,  no  animation  whatever,  nor  any 
sign  of  life  in  the  houses,  and  the  few  silent 
figures  you  pass  are  only  miserable  beggars 
wrapped  in  their  manias,  generally  lying  on 
steps  in  the  sun,  almost  too  inert  to  extend 
their  hands  for  charity,  an  occasional  veiled 
lady  gliding  by  to  mass,  or  a  majo,  who  goes 
swiftly  along,  erect  upon  his  tall  mule.  Cor- 
dova is  like  a  city  of  the  dead  ;  yet  it  looks 
modem  and  fresh,  for  every  mark  of  anti- 
quity is  efikced  by  the  coating  of  whitewash 
which  clothes  everything,  and  which  makes  ' 
the  building  of  a  thousand  years  ago  uq-  ' 
distinguishable  from  that  of  yesterday.  | 


The  little  life  which  remains  all  seems  to 
converge  to  the  mosque,  the  one  centre  of 
interest  in  the  town,  the  magnet  which  still 
attracts  travellers  to  this  whited  sepulchre 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Here,  in  the 
magnificent  court  of  oranges,  troops  of 
children  play,  a  spectacle  for  a  perfect  regi- 
ment of  beggars,  who  sun  themselves  all  day 
long  on  the  low  stone  seats  around  its  walls, 
while  crowds  of  strong  able-bodied  men 
stand  here  for  hours  gossiping  and  playing 
at  cards — for  at  Cordova  Spanish  idleness 
reaches  its  climax.  If  a  man  wants  a  few 
pesetas  he  earns  them;  but  when  he  has 
earned   them  he  does  not  work  again  till 


they  are  spent,  and  as  a  Cordovan  can  live 

luxuriously  on  an  orange,  a  piece  of  dried 
fish,  and  an  air  on  the  guitar,  plenty  of  rime 
is  left  V3  flaneur  and  amuse  themselves.  And 
for  this  what  spot  can  be  more  delightful 
than  the  grand  old  court,  surrounded  by 
flame-shaped  battlements,  entered  by  rich 
Moorish  gateways,  and  where  the  fountain 
erected  by  Abdur-r-rahman  in  945  still  sends 
forth  its  volume  of  crystal  waters  beneath  huge 
orange  -  trees  planted  some  three  hundred 
years  ago,  and  above  which  feathery  palms 
and  tall  cypresses  shoot  up  into  the  clear  air. 
Hence,  with  bewilderment  you  step  into  a 
roofed-in  forest  of  pillars,  where  you  may 
truly  lose  your  way  amid  the  thousand  still 


remainhig  columns  (there  were  twelve  hun- 
dred once)  of  varied  colour,  thickness,  and 
material,  which  divide  the  building  into 
twenty-nine  naves  one  way  and  nineteen  the 
other.  Into  the  midst  of  all  a  cathedral  was 
engrafted  in  iS47i  fof  which  many  of  the 
columns  were  destroyed,  permission  having 
been  extorted  by  the  canons  from  Charles  V,. 
who  was  unaware  of  the  mischief  they  were 
doing,  but  who  bitterly  reproved  them  whei» 
he  visited  their  work  for  having  thus  injured 
what  was  unique  in  the  world.  A  tiny 
chapel,  with  a  roof  like  a  shell,  formed  from 
a  single  block  of  marble,  is  ornamented  out- 
side with  mosaics  sent  from  Constantinople 
by  the  Emperor  Romanus  II.,  the  finest  iQ 
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the  world.    This   is  the  Ceca,   where  the 
Alcoran  was  kept,  as  in  a  Holy  of  Holies ; 

and  at  the  opposite  chapel  of  the  Maksurah, 
also  a  beautiful  remnant  of  Moorish  times, 
(hough  its  pavement  of  pure  silver  has  disai> 
peared,  the  kalif  performed  his  choiba,  or 
public  prayer,  at  the  Mihrab,  a  window  look- 
ing towards  the  shrine.  Just  outside  their 
saaed  Ceca  now  stands,  as  if  in  mockery, 
I  the  tomb  of  the  Conde  de  Oropesa,  who 
1  defended  Cordova  against  the  Moors  in  1368. 
The  only  other  especial  object  of  interest 
shown  is  a  scratch  of  the  Crucifixion  on  a 
wall,  attributed  to  the  nails  of  a  Christian 
captive;    but  the   mosque  may  be  visited 


in  all  hours  and  all  lights  with  increasing 
wonder  and  delight. 

A  pleasant  railway  journey  of  four  hours 
brought  us  from  Cordova  to  Seville.  Long 
before  reaching  it,  the  famous  Giralda  tower 
appeared  above  the  green  corn  plains,  divided 
by  hedges  of  aloes,  and  as  the  railway  runs 
close  under  the  town,  between  it  and  the 
Guadalquiver,  all  the  principal  buildings 
seen  before  you  arrive  at  the  station.  The 
tiresome  and  useless  delay  of  the  local  cus- 
tom-house, which  worries  travellers  at  the 
entrance  of  almost  all  the  large  Spanish 
towns,  made  it  nearly  dark  when  we  reached 
the   Fonda  Europa,  a  thoroughly  national 


hotel,  with  a  court  of  oranges  and  a  fountain, 
but  exceedingly  gloomy.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
we  have  often  amused  ourselves  by  thinking 
what  a  &lse  idea  people  must  entertain  of 
places  who  only  read  of  them  in  books.  It 
is  so  easy  to  give  a  glowing  picture  of  that 
which  is  dismal  enough  in  reality  ;  and  from 
those  who  see  the  original  the  impression  of 
the  picture  vanishes  for  ever.  Thus  O'Shea's 
really  excellent  guide-book,  quite  the  best, 
we  think,  practically,  though  Ford — the  ori- 
",  unadulterated  Ford — should  on  no 
account  be  left  behind,  writes  of  Valencia  1 — 
"The  sultana  of  the  Mediterranean  cities, 
robed  in  the  loose  and  sparkling  white  of  her 
Straggling    houses,    lies    softly    embosomed 


amid  high  palms  and  deep-green  oranges, 
with  her  feet  lazily  bathing  in  the  blue  waves 
of  the  sea.  The  magic  Huerta  which  sur- 
rounds her  is  but  a  large  orchard,"  &a  How 
deliglftful  an  impression  of  dust-laden,  wind- 
stricken,  dead-alive  Valencia,  three  miles 
from  the  sea,  with  its  three  or  four  unhealthy 
palms,  and  its  surrounding  marshes  and  nur- 
sery  gardens,  which  Murray  further  glorifies 
by  describing  their  mud  huts  (quintas)  as 
"  pearls  set  in  emeralds  ! "  Even  the  truest 
picture  is  often  misleading;  for  in  writing 
from  Seville  I  might  say  with  perfect  truth 
that  I  look  down  from  my  window  through 
marble  colonnades,  bathed  and  glittering  in 
the  bright   moonlight,    perfumed    with    the 
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scent  of  ancient  orange  and  citron  trees, 
which  bend,  fruit-laden,  over  a  richly-sciUp- 
tured  fountain,  while  many  birds  of  strange 
plumage  flit  amid  their  boughs,  and  golden 
fish  float  beneath  the  waters.  Yet  I  should 
ODly  be  describing  an  ordinary  Sevillian 
house,  in  which  the  bird-fancying  landlord 
has  clipped  the  wings  of  a  number  of  hawks 
and  owls,  who  live  amid  his  orange-trees,  and 
frighten  his  inmates  by  unexpectedly  hopping 
in  through  their  bedroom  windows. 

From  the  deathlike  stillness  of  Cordova 
it  is  a  strange  transition  to  the  animation  and 
bustle  of  the  central  part  of  Seville,  with  its 
brilliant  shops  and  crowded  streets,  in  which 
you  would  think  that  the  whole  population 
amused  themselves  all  day  long.  Of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Spain,  the  Sevillians  have  the 
greatest  reputation  for  liveliness  of  character 
and  enjoyment  of  all  the  pleasures  which  the 
world  can  afford  them.  The  past  and  the  fu- 
ture seem  to  have  no  part  in  their  existence ; 
the  present  is  ev«ything.  The  churches  here 
are  deserted  by  comparison  with  those  of 
other  towns  ;  the  theatres  and  promenades 
are  crowded.  When  we  arrived  the  whole 
population  was  thrawii^  itself  rapturously 
into  the  delights  of  the  carnival.  The  streets 
were  filled  every  evening  with  masquers  in 
every  description  of  ridiculous  diesa,  fioia 
Chinese  mandarins  and  Indians  in  featitim. 
to  old  Kngltah  ladies  in.  poke  bonnets,:  jotB' 
cule,  and  spedades,  and  oldilEb^tsh  genimi 
men  in  high.mllars,  tail  ivi«<^i;yitHiiiiiihraHM^ 
very  adnmably  imitated.  Rtenencei  tO'  thi' 
Churdi  alsDwas  Little  evincediimthenambor 
of  would-be' nuns,  mumbling  over  their  bre-, 
viaries,  .wkile  their  eyes,  sparkling  througli. 
their  masques,  sought  aaiaw  object  faca^iolu ; 
and  even  the  PopO'  himself  had  his  repre*- 
sentadve,  dragged  woefully  along  by  a  hor- 
rible green  devil  with  a  long  tail,  which  he 
lashed  in  glee  over  each  contortion  of  the 
wretched  potentate.  In  the  carriages  wer«  i 
many  lovely  little  children  of  the  nobles, 
beautifully  dressed  in  blue,  green,  and  yeUow 
satin,  h.  la  Louts  XIV,,  with  their  hair  pow- 
dered, the  little  boys  of  three  and  four  yvars 
old  having  silk  stockings  and  buckles  in  their 
shoes.  "  Me  conoces"  resounded  on  all  sides 
in  the  shrill  voice  of  disguise  which  is  univer- 
sally adopted.  All  classes  mingled  together, 
and  amused  one  another ;  yet  at  such  times 
the  high  breeding  and  courtesy  of  every  rank 
of  Spaniard  never  deserts  them,  and  no 
coarseness  or  breach  of  decorum  can  be  dis- 
covered. At  the  same  time,  the  unusual 
collision  into  which  all  persons  are  thrown  is 
often  productive  of  bloodshed,  and  the  utter 


inteueiatue  about  life  which  prevails  in  Spain 
was  evidenced  by  the  fact,  tliat  six  persons 
were  killed  and  eight  wounded  during  the 
course  of  the  fir^t  masqued  ball,  the  long 
Albacete  knives  being  used,  and  the  mur- 
derers easily  escaping  in  their  masquerade 
dress,  without  its  producing  any  effect  upon 
the  gaiety  of  the  rest  of  the  revellers. 

With  more  than  slightly  sarcastic  refer- 
ence to  the  Italian  king,  who  is  much  dis- 
liked here,  the  whole  people  of  Seville,  with 
banners  flying,  bands  of  music,  and  mounted 
troops  of  imaginary  cavalry,  went  out  to  the 
gates  at  the  beginning,  of  carnival  to  meet  the 
King  of  Nonsense,  and  solemnly  escort  him 
into  the  city,  which  he,  a  puppet,  entered  in 
a  coadi-and-four,  bowing  and  nodding  on 
either  side  from  the  windows,  as  real  kings 
do.  On  the  last  day  this  figure  was  publicly 
deposed  and  executed — strangled  as  cri- 
minals are  on  a  scaffold  in  the  great  square, 
amid  universal  acclamations ;  and  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  Lent  (for  the  Sevillians,  if  robbed 
of  some  of  theii  ftm  by  the  wet  weather,  use 
the  Sundays  in  Lent  for  more  carnival)  tens. 
of  thousands  of  cotmtry  people  came  into  the 
town  to  see  him  lie  in  state,  and  attend  hit 
funeral  with  the  procession  of  mock  pcoitents, 
torches,  and  chanting.  Oao^tsAsfsvi  car- 
nival ias  giganief — huge  figures  of  the  Mow- 
ish  sowaigps — wcKpaxaded  round  the  towiL 
The  peopleof  Seville  .all  seem  proud  now 
of  its  MooDsfa  biatoryr  and  aware  of  the  ad- 
vantages winch  that  period  thaabeqnMdrad 
to  them.  All  the  best  Maoris  houses  are 
preserved,' andthe  hot  season  of  "the  ov^ 
of  Spaiiui'  {areniisred  eadurable  bythe-fore- 
thought  which  made  tlte  streets  so  nanrow 
thst.it  is  generally  imposable.foi  two  csr- 
rnges'to  pass  one  another,  while  the  houses 
which  line  them  have  lai^  gardens,  or  are 
built  with  round  open  courts,  which,  in  sum- 
mer, are  covered  with  an  awning  or  veio; 
while  the  windows  are  defended  by  the  thick 
matted  blinds  called  esUras.  The  names 
which  are  written  up  at  the  entrance  of  the 
streets  in  Seville  are  in  themselves  always 
picturesque  and  interesting,  and  have  re- 
ference to  events  which  occurred  in  them,  or 
persons  who  have  lived  there.  The  word 
"calle,"  or  street,  is  always  omitted.  The 
name  stands  alone — "  Murillo,"  "  Juan  de 
Mena,"  "Abades,"  "Dados,"  &c.  AH  are 
whitewashed,  as  at  Cordova,  and  the  clear 
shadows  of  the  passers-by  fail  blue  upon  the 
dauling  walls.  In  the  streets  where  most 
business  is  carried  on  barriers  are  placed  at 
each  end  of  the  broad  flagged  pavement  to 
prevent  a  carnage  from  attemptmg  to  enter. 
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so  that  only  mules  and  donkeys  jostle  the 
footpasseDgers  with  their  heavy  burdens. 
Hare  the  chief  shops  have  no  doors  or 
wiodowi,  but  arc  open  porticos,  supported 
on  pillais,  like  oiiental  bazaars.  Conspicuous 
I  among  these  are  the  shops  of  the  gaily- 
coloured  Mantas,  generally  kept  by  Eolstnn- 
lookii^  old  Moors,  who  insist  upon  their 
customcis  being  seated,  and  regale  them  with 
dates  and  sweetmeats,  whUe  they  exhibit  their 
Kates;  and  those  of  the  common  earthen* 
ware,  with  their  picturesque  forms  and  bright 
green  and  red  enameL      In  the  engiavers' 

I  n-mdows   strangers  will  notice  that  some  of 
the  visiting-cards  are  bladt,  with  the  name  in 

I  whita-^these.  are  the  cards  of  the  doctors, 
l|  and,  rather  ominously,  signify  their  caiUng. 
|i     1^  in  the  evening,  leaving  the  busier  streets, 
H  fiUed  lar  into  the  night  with  a  moving  crowd, 
J  amid    which    water-caniers    are    constantly 

I I  circulating,  with  their  shrill  cry  of  "Agua, 
I  apii ! "   you    turn    into    the  quieter   lanes 

flanked  by  private  houses,  you  may  generally 
see,  not  one,  but  many  scenes,  whidi  look  as 
if  they  were  taken  out  of  the  play  of  Jiomeo 
and  Juiiet,  of  young  men  wrapped  in  their 
doo^  clinging  to  the  iron  bars  of  one  of  the 
lower  windows,  making  love,  with  the  ripple 
of  the  fcMmtain  in  the  neighbouring  patia  as 
)n  accompaniment ;  only,  at  Seville,  th«e  is 
nodung  surreptitious  in  this;  it  is  the  ap- 
proved fashion  of  love-making,  admitted  by 
parents  and  guardians,  and  to  n^lcct  it  on 
the  part  of  the  innamonto  would  be  toforfdt 
his  lady's  good  graces.  Fatal  frays  frequently 
occur  in  the  streets,  in  consequence  of  the 
lover  arriving  and  finding  his  place  occupied 
by  another. 

Looking  into  the  patios  of  Sevillian  houses 
is  like  looking  into  the  private  life  of  their 
inhabitants,  for  the  adornment  of  each  may 
be  considered  to  reflect  the  taste  of  its 
owner;  in  one  brilliant  flowers,  in  another  a 
marble  fount^n,  or  a  beautiful  statue,  or 
drooping  bananas,  or  tall  palms,  or  cypresses 
clipped  into  strange  forms  of  temples  and 
pagodas.  Here  the  tertuiias  are  given,  the 
pleasant,  unfomial  receptions  which  are  the 
only  kind  of  evening  parties  in  common  use 
in  Spain.  When  properly  presented  at  any 
Spanish  house,  its  master  says  to  you  on 
taking  leave,  after  your  fiiBt  visit,  "  Hence- 
forth this  house  is  yours,"  and  from  that  time 
yon  may  come  and  go  unrestrained,  and  feel 
sure  thai  you  are  always  welcome,  though 
yon  are  offered  no  refreshment,  or  only  a  cup 
of  chocolate,  which  it  is  not  usual  to  accept, 
and  though  the  master  of  the  house  himself 
is  sddom  ever  present,  being  at  some  other 


tertnlia.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  one 
of  the  gentlemen  present  often  takes  a  guitar, 
then  the  younger  guests  dance,  while  their 
elders  play  at  cards  or  gossip  round  the 
fountain.  With  Spaniards  dinner-parties  are 
almost  unknown ;  though  invitations  are 
sometimes  given,  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  form, 
which  all  well-bred  persons  are  expected  to 
refuse;  unless  pressed  repeatedly.  Great 
stress  is  laid  upon  all  the  formalities  of  Spanish 
courtesy,  and  a  stranger  is  measured  by  his 
observation  of  them.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  a  first  visit  at  a  Spanish  house 
should  be  paid  in  complete  bbck,  though 
morning  dress  may  be  worn.  The  visitor's 
hat  is  then  seieed,  the  utmost  consideration 
is  paid  to  it,  and  it  is  solemnly  placed  on  a 
cushioned  chair  by  itself,  and  this  attention 
must  be  carefully  observed  when  the  visit  is 
returned.  No  attempt  must  be,  made  to 
shut  the  doors,  for  to  be  alone  with  a  lady 
with  a  closed  door  would  be  considered  in- 
decorous, and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Spanish  ladies  never  cither  shake  hands  or 
take  a  gentleman's  arm  ;  but  when  the  visitor 
rises,  he  must  say,  "  Beso  los  pies  de  usted, 
seiiora" — ("Lady,  I  kiss  your  feet ;")  to  which 
the  lady  responds,  "  Beso  i.  usted  la  mano, 
caballero" — ("Sir,  1  kiss  your  hand.")  Reli- 
gious topics  can  seldom  be  touched  upon  with 
impunity,  for  the  mass  of  Spaniards  consider 
Protestants  as  little  better  than  heatlfen,  a 
belief  which  is  very  naturally  fostered  by  the 
extremely  iireverent  behaviour  of  our  country- 
men in  the  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and 
by  their  habit  of  walking  about  looking  at 
the  pictures  and  statues,  and  talkbg  aloud, 
even  at  the  most  solemn  moments  of  the 
services.  Here,  though  the  spirit  may  be 
overlooked,  scrupulous  attention. is  paid  to 
the  letter  of  the  national  religion,  which  is 
nowiiere  more  perceptible  than  in  the  uni- 
versal impulse  with  which  all  classes  alike 
&11  at  once  on  their  knees  when  the  tinkling 
of  a  little  bell  announces  that  the  Sacrament 
is  being  carried  past,  An  old  proverb  says, 
with  regard  to  genuflecture — "Al  Rey,  en 
viendole ;  i  Dios  en  oyendole."  Even  at  a 
theatre,  in  the  midst  of  a  performance,  if  this 
bell  is  heard,  actors  and  audience  alike  will 
fall  upon  their  knees  till  it  ceases.  The 
Sacrament,  like  the  king,  is  spoken  of  as  "  Su 
Majestad."  Thus  when.after  prayer,  the  conse- 
crated wafer  is  placed  in  the  mouth  of  a  dyi  ng 
person,a  priest,  aftera  few  minutes,  approaches 
with  a  napkin,  and  asks,  "  Ha  pasado  su  ma- 
jestad?" ("Has  his  majesty  gone  down?") 

"  Qnien  no  ba  viito  Smilla, 
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is' a  proverb  which  its  inhabitants  delight  in, 
but  which  ma/  equally  be  applied  to  many 
of  the  other  towns  of  Spain.  To  the  seeker 
after  the  picturesque,  Seville  must  unavoid- 
ably be  a  disappointment.  The  first  view 
even  of  tlie  famous  cathedral  is  a  shock.  It 
has  no  external  beauty,  and  cannot  compare 
with  any  of  the  great  French  cathedrals,  or 
even  with  many  of  the  English  ones.  It 
stands  on  a  high  platform,  girdled  with 
pillars,  partly  brought  from  Italica,  and  partly 
relics  of  the  mosques,  of  which  two  existed 
on  this  site.  The  last,  built  by  the  Emir 
Yusuf  in  11S4,  was  puJled  down  i4or,  when 
the  cathedral  was  begun,  only  the  Giralda, 
the  Court  of  Oranges,  and  some  of  the  outer 
walls,  being  preserved.  The  Chapter,  wheti 
convened  for  the  building  of  the  cathedral, 
determined,  like  religious  Titans,  to  build 
one  "of  such  size  and  beauty  that  coming 
ages  should  proclaim  them  mad  for  having 
imdertaken  it."  To  their  efforts  the  main 
portion  of  the  edifice  is  due,  paid  for  chiefly 
out  of  their  own  incomes,  but  so  many  chapeb 
and  dependent  offices  have  been  added,  that 
even  on  the  exterior  every  phase  of  architec- 
ture is  represented — Gothic,  Moorish,  Grseco- 
Roman,  Revival,  and  Platercsque;  while  in 
the  interior  every  century  has  erected  a 
chapel  or  retablo  in  its  own  peculiar  style. 

Far  above  houses  and  palaces,  far  above 
the  huge  cathedral  itself,  soars  the  beautiful 
Giralda,  its  colour  a  pale  pink,  encrusted  all 
over  with  delicate  Moorish  ornament ;  so 
high  chat  its  detail  is  quite  lost  as  you  gaze 
upward  J  so  large  that  you  may  easily  ride 
on  horseback  to  the  summit  up  the  broad 


roadway  in  the  interior.  The  lower  part  of 
the  tower  alone  is  really  Moorish;  the 
upper  tier,  with  the  bells  and  the  surmount- 
ing cupolas,  was  added  by  Francesco  Ruii 
in  1568,  who  inscribed  his  work  with  the 
large  letters,  "  Tunis  fortissima  nomen  Dei." 
At  the  summit  is  a  figure  of  Faith,  inap- 
propriately chosen  to  turn  with  every  wind 
of  heaven,  executed  by  Bartolome  Morel 
Nothing  can  be  more  enchanting  than  to 
spend  a  morning  at  the  top  of  this  tower, 
where,  from  the  broad  embrasures,  you  over- 
look the  whole  city,  the  soft  bends  of  the 
Guadalquiver,  and  the  sunny  green  plains 
melting  into  an  amethystine  distance.  Sub- 
dued by  the  height,  the  hum  of  the  great 
city  scarcely  reaches  you ;  but  the  chime  of 
many  bells  ascends  into  the  clear  air,  and 
mingles  with  the  song  of  the  birds,  which 
are  ever  circling  round  the  tower  in  the 
aerial  space,  and  perching  on  the  great  lihes 
which  adorn  it.  Just  below  are  children, 
always  playing  in  the  Court  of  Oranges,  where 
the  old  fountain,  used  in  the  Moorish  ablu- 
tions, still  sparkles  in  the  sunshine. 

It  is  perhaps  best  to  enter  the  mighty 
cathedral  from  this  courtyard,  where,  [jassing 
a  stone  pulpit,  from  which  S.  Vicente  Ferrer 
declaimed  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition, 
you  find  the  Puerta  del  Ijgarto,  so  called 
from  the  crocodile  which  hangs  above  it, 
which  was  sent  by  the  Sultan  as  a  present 
when  he  asked  for  the  daughter  of  Aloiuo 
el  Sabio.  The  king  kept  the  gift,  but  de- 
clined to  give  the  young  lady,  who  thought 
that  her  lover's  first  present  was  scarcely 
indicative  of  the  tender  regard  she  expected. 

AUGUSTUS  J,   C.   UAKB. 
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NOT  to  Sinai,  but  to  Zion— that  is  the 
keynote  of  the  passage. 
Hebrew  Christians,  on  the  eve  of  the 
greatest  demolition  which  earth  ever  wit- 
nessed— because  it  was  the  demolition  not  of 
roan's  but  of  God's  handyn'ork,  even  of  the 
Law  which  God's  finger  wrote,  and  of  the 
sanctuary  which  God  Himself  had  builded — 
are  reminded  in  this  Epistie  what  God  has 
given  them  in  compensation — Christ  for 
Angels,  Christ  for  Moses,  Christ  for  Aaron, 
Christ  for  temple,  altar,  sacrifice — insomuch 
that  to  go  away  now  from  Christ  is  to  go 
back  from  substance  to  shadow,  from  reality 


in  the  TcBiple  Omicb.Dic 


to  type,  from  spirit  to  form,  from  heaven  to 

In  this  closing  appeal,  unexampled  almost 
in  profane  writmg  or  sacred  for  power  and 
sublimity,  the  contrast  is  drawn  between  the 
Jewish  people,  prostrate  and  awe-stricken  at 
the  foot  of  a  material  mountain,  quivering 
with  preternatural  shocks  of  storm  and  earth- 
quake, fenced,  on  pain  of  death,  from  touch 
or  approach  of  man  or  beast,  and  ccbcung 
with  mysterious  sounds  of  voice  and  trumpet; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  Israel  of  God, 
gathered  already  in  spirit  and  faith  to^  a 
heavenly  hill  and  city,  peopled  with  in- 
habitants, whose  names  and  descriptions  are 
before  us. 


..L.oo^^lc 
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Amongst  these  stand  foremost,  as  is  meet 
for  their  unfallen  purity,  "an  innumerable 
company  of  Angels."  There  is  something 
{tactical,  as  well  as  beautiful,  in  the  thought 
of  those  ministering  spirits  sent  forth  to 
minister  to  the  heirs  c^  salvation,  rejoicing 
with  a  Christ-like  joy  in  the  repentance  of  a 
sinner,  standing  in  God's  presence  as  the 
representatives  of  Christ's  little  ones,  desiring 
to  took  into  the  mysteries  of  God's  dealing, 
in  redemption  and  grace,  with  this  strange, 
wilful,  rebellious  race  of  man,  and  finding  a 
new  insight  into  God's  manifold  wisdom  as 
they  study  it  in  the  constitution,  the  history, 
and  the  spiritual  experience  of  His  Church. 
Second  in  order,  in  an  enumeration  neither 
logical,  perhaps,  nor  artistic,  but  infinitely 
more  impressive  and  life-like,  stands  "  the 
general  assembly  and  Church  of  the  first- 
bom  which  are  written  m  heaven."  "Written," 
enrolled,  inscribed,  not  yet  there.  This  is 
the  earthly  companionship.  These  are  the 
dedicated,  consecrated,  not  yet  perfected 
members  of  the  Divine  community.  "  Ye 
are  come  "—ye,  individually,  who  are  Chris- 
tians— unto  a  festal  throng,  an  assembled 
multitude,  God's  consecrated  "  first-bora," 
entered  already,  name  by  name,  upon  the 
citizen-roll  of  heaven,  though  not  yet  finally 
liberated  firom  the  bondage  of  the  visible  by 
the  great  releaser  and  emancipator — death. 
These  are  the  Holy  Catholic  Church— the 
blessed  company,  here  upon  earth,  of  Christ's 
laithful  p6opIe. 

Thirdly,  "  ye  are  come  " — and  this  is  our 
subject — "  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect," 

"  Spirits,"  because  resurrection  is  not  yet, 
Their  bodies  are  still  in  the  grave  or  in  the 
deep.     Only  the  "  spirits  "  are  free. 

"Just  men;"  not  in  the  "justice"  of 
earth  and  the  fall,  but  in  that  "  righteousness 
which  is  of  God  by  faith  " — the  righteousness 
of  a  Bufhcient  Atonement,  the  righteousness 
of  a  transforming  Spirit. 

"  Made  perfect  " — completed,  consum- 
mated, in  that  holiness  which,  begun  below, 
advanced  by  sure  yet  slow  steps  in  the  daily 
confiict  and  warfare  of  flesh  and  spirit,  is  at 
last  finished  and  accomplished  for  ever ;  to 
be  sullied  no  more,  nor  grieved  any  more,  by 
the  presence  and  contact  of  evil ;  being 
sealed  now  with  the  stamp  of  immortality, 
and  waiting  only  the  transformed  body  to 
make  the  whole  man  anew  in  the  very  image 
and  likeness  of  God. 

"  Ye  are  come  to  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect." 
It  is  the  season  of  Advent 


Advent  itself  has  many  meanings. 

There  is  an  Advent  in  the  distance  behind 
us;  there  is  an  Advent  in  the  still  future. 
The  one  is  the  coming  in  humility;  tb% 
other  is  the  coming  in  glory. 

Between  these  two,  and  infinitely  multi- 
plied, lie  other  comings  ;  comings  in  judg- 
ment, as  when  Christ  overthrew  Judaism,  or 
as  when  He  overthrew  Paganism,  or  as  when 
He  brings  revolution  upon  a  rebellious  na- 
rion,  or  as  when  He  takes  away  the  candle- 
stick of  a  faithless  Church ;  comings  in  grace, 
as  when  Christ  sends  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  re- 
pentance and  faith,  of  reformation  and  com- 
fort, into  a  soul  that  is  weaiy  of  itself  and  its 
solitude ;  or  as  when  He  takes  up  His  abode, 
more  signally,  for  perpetual  habitation,  in  a 
soul  that  is  athirst  and  hungry  for  the  higher, 
the  highest  experiences  of  the  spiritual,  the 
Divine  life. 

But  the  text  seems  to  say  that  besides  the 
Advents— the  two,  or  the  many — of  Christ 
Himself,  the  Church  also,  the  Christian  also, 
has  nn  Advent 

"  Ye  are  come,"  the  Apostle  says,  as  of  a 
thing  past  and  perfect,  "  unto  the  city  of  the 
living  God,"  with  its  institutions,  and  its 
privileges,  and  its  citizens,  and  its  King. 
He  speaks  to  individual  men,  and  tells  of  an 
Advent  which  is  already  theirs. 

If  these  things  are  so,  will  ^ou  not  con- 
fess that  we  are  all  living  immeasurably 
below  our  right? 

"Ye  are  come" — we  look  aroimd  us  with 
a  bewildered  gaze,  and  perceive  ourselves  the 
centre  of  a  whole  world  unrealized.  What 
see  we?  We  see  earth  and  the  world,  large, 
substantial,  prominent,  predominant ;  we  see 
things  present,  the  employments,  and  the  in- 
terests, and  the  ambitions,  and  the  affections, 
of  time  and  sense,  impressively,  overwhelm- 
ingly, crushingly  real;  tell  us  that  we  "are 
come  "  to  all  these ;  and  if  the  phrase  strike 
us  as  peculiar,  the  (act  is  intelligible  and 
unquestionably  true. 

But  the  text  says  nothing  of  all  this.  It 
opens  another  world — a  world  of  strange 
shapes  and  forms,  of  angel  and  spirit,  of 
heaven  and  eternity — and  says.  Ye  are  come 
to  it :  if  you  are  Christians,  you  are  come  to 
it.  You  have  had,  you  have  made,  an  Ad- 
vent ;  and  it  is  to  verities  and  existences,  to 
beings  and  persons,  unseen,  invisible;  yet, 
on  that  very  account,  the  more  glorious  and 
the  more  real. 

It  is  of  this  Christian's  Advent — it  presup- 
poses, it  depends  upon  Christ's  Advents — 
but  it  is  of  a  different  aspect  of  Advent  that 
we  speak  now.    And  inasmuch  as  the  sub- 
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ject  is  Isuge,  and  the  tbongfats  berecomluned 
are  too  vast  for  sanunary  tieatment,  we  have 
chosen  one  brief  clsnse  from  the  sentence, 
telling  of  the  Advent  of  the  Christian  to  the 
spirits  of  righteoas  men  made  perfect 

These  aie  days  in  which  speculation  is 
busy,  and  cuiiosity  strong ;  and  many  are 
saying,  Lo,  hae  is  marvel,  or  there — here  is 
lAt,  here  is  truth,  here  is  Christ,  or  there. 

One  foim  of  this  diaracteiistic  restlessness 
is  intrusion  into  the  wcvld  of  spirit.  Strange 
things  are  told  of  diis  intercourse.  We 
neither  accept  nor  deny  them.  Let  them 
alone,  and  if  they  be  of  men,  they  will  come 
to  nought;  some  newer  fancy  will  displace 
them.  But  one  thing  we  seem  to  gather 
fiom  such  eividence  as  reaches  us  concerning 
■fcis  commerce  with  spirits — that  it  never 
brings  near  to  ns  spirits  of  the  perfected 
righteous.  These  communications,  these 
visits,  these  voices,  seldom  reveal  anything 
that  even  {diilosophy,  much  more  religion,  can 
count  important;  are  generally  concerned 
with  earth's  most  earthly  interests,  seldom 
tell  of  heaven,  never  speak  of  Christ ;  seldom 
warn  of  sin,  seldom  persuade  to  holiness, 
never  point  to  such  joys  above  as  any  man 
of  piety  could  accept  as  his  hereaAer.  It  is 
the  inference  of  many,  that  the  spirits  cdpable 
of  this  kind  of  intercomrse  are  not  the  toftier 
or  nobler  or  holier,  but  rather  those  which 
(as  Greek  philosophy  dreamed)  are  detained 
by  their  earthllness  in  earth's  atmosphere, 
detached  only  in  point  of  enjoyment  from 
those  baser  joys  which  were  once  their 
aU. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  kind  of  ap- 
proach to  the  spirits  of  the  d^>atted  is,  at  all 
events,  absolutely  beside  the  mark  of  that 
Advent  which  is  aiseHed  in  the  text.  The 
Apostle  speaks  of  that  which  is  (^en  to  all 
Christians,  and  admits  into  the  society  of  all 
the  righteous  dead.  He  ^eaks  of  an  inter- 
course which  is  all  Christian,  and  therefore 
which  is  concerned  only  with  die  Messed,  and 
(as  the  original  phrase  seems  to  imply)  with 
the  perfect  in  their  perfection — not  in  some 
meaner  and  poorer  reminiscences  or  attach- 
ments still  cleaving  to  them  above,  but  as 
those  whom  the  grace  of  God  has  Ufted  out 
of  all  these  things  into  aregionof  saintliness, 
as  pure  as  it  is  sublime. 

We  must  set  ourselves  to  grasp,  if  it  may 
be  given  ns,  this  revelation  of  God.  "Ye 
are  come  to  the  spirits  of  jast  men  made 
perfect."  It  is  not  said,  Ye  shall  come  here- 
after.    Ye  are  come. 

r.  The  first  and  least  thing  here  said — 
itself  great  and   glorious  too — is  this — Ye 


;  come  to  the  £iith  of  the  righteous  dead 

to  their  faith  and  to  their  exam[de. 

It  is  a  thoD^t  not  without  comfort,  that, 

Christiaas,  we  have  an  ancestry  and  a 
pedigree.  To  be  able  to  look  back  upon 
centuries  and  miUennimns  behind  ns,  and 
see  the  same  faith  sustaining  and  elevating 
and  transforming  and  sanctifying  men  of  one 
blood  with  us,  till  it  brou^t  them  safely  one 
by  one,  into  tiie  haven  where  we  would  be 
— ^to  feel,  therefore,  diat  this  Gospel,  which 
"is  tried  to  the  uttermost"  in  our  day,  by 
ai^ument  and  imiuendo,  by  scoff  and  jeer, 
has  been  found  by  successive  generations, 
persuasive  in  motive,  rich  in  fruit,  uniform  yet 
multitudinous  in  (^eration,  succesafiil  in 
mouldmg  the  life  and  taking  away  the  sting 
of  death,  age  after  age,  till  now  it  comes  to 
us,  the  came  Gospel,  one  and  undivided, 
offering  to  do  for  us  all  and  everything  which 
it  has  undeniably  done  for  them — this,  if  this 
were  all,  wonld  be  something  as  an  eDcourage- 
ment  and  as  an  exhortation.  "  Ye  are  come  " 
to  their  example — ye  are  entered  into  the  in- 
heritance of  their  faith  and  of  their  life— the 
continuity  is  not  broken — the  Church  of  all 
ages  is  one:  the  Gospel  of  all  ages,  in  its 
disdosures,  in  its  motives,  in  its  offers,  in  its 
fruits,  is  one— disgrace  not  your  family-- 
bring  no  btot  tipon  your  escutcheon  :  you  are 
come  to  the  Bphits  of  the  perfect — ^you  join 
on  to  them  in  the  genealogical  tree— be  fol- 
lowers, be  imitators  of  them,  as  Uiey  once  in 
their  day  and  generation  were  of  Christ. 

X.  But  this  is  not  all.  This  is  scarcely  the 
beginning  of  the  doctrine  of  the  text 

Ye  are  come  to  the  spirits  and  souls  of  the 
righteous,  secondly,  in  their  sympathy. 

Oh   believe — doubt  not— that  there  is  a 
living  as  well  as  a  memorial  sympathy,  be- 
tween the  Church  on  earth  and  the  Church  | 
in  heavea  .' 

All  the  glimpses  given  us  in  Holy  Scriptnre  i 
of  the  mind  and  life  of  Paradise  point  this  j- 
way.  |, 

Even  Nature  demands  it.  There  is  an  in-  i 
stinct  as  well  as  a  revelation  of  diis  Advoit  |, 
to  the  departed.  ji 

Let  it  help  you  on  your  difficult  way-  You  '  i 
cannot  get  away  from  this  preseiu:e.  You 
are  come — and  you  caimot  go  \  certainly  you 
cannot  go  without  ceasing  to  be  Chrisdans — 
for  God  has  knit  together  His  elect  in  one 
communion  and  fellowship.  There  is  a  Com- 
munion rf"  Samts  as  well  as  a  Cathc^c 
Church — the  militant  and  the  triumphant  are 
not  two  societies,  they  are  one. 

I   know  that  this    sympathy    may  be  BO 
preached  as  to  give  no  corafbrL      Oh  we 
— J 
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would  not  have  the  dead  vexed  "with  our 
cares,  troubled  with  our  somnvs,  grieved 
wnh  onr  sins !  We  would  not  thmk  of 
spirits  made  ^rfect  as  witnessing — ^for  it 
must  break  their  repose — our  littlenesses,  our 
puerilitiesj  our  selfishnesses,  our  discords,  our 
backslidings,  our  black  or  crimson  stains  of 
an  and  bloodgailtiness. 

Yet  there  is  sympathy — tiierc  must  be — 'be- 
tween the  spirits  of  the  Christian  living  and 
of  the  Christian  dead. 

Is  it  that  perhaps  God  shows  them 'Only 
tha^which  is  good,  and  hides  from  them  the 
evil?     Oris  it  that  the  foresight  of  the  even- 
|!  tual  triumph  makes  even  the  falls  and  the 
,  I  stnmblings  seem    trifling  and   insigniticant  ? 
'I  Orisit  Aatall  is  so  lost  and  swallowed  np 
'  in  the  one  love  and  devotion,  that  even 
j  sympathy  in  Christ  loses  its  pang  while  it 
I  keeps  its  consolation?   We  know  not— God 
I  knoweth  !  But  it  i3ap^ofitaMetfaought,what- 
'  !  ever  clouds- hang  about  it,  this  of  the  "  having 
I'  come  to  the  sympathy  "  of  the  spirits  of  the 
perfected  ones.   Oh,  be  well  assured  that  you 
can  add  to,  if  you  cannot  dintinish  from,  their 
blessedness  !  Shall  Angels,  not  of  flesh  and 
blood,  Angels  that  bear  not  onr  nature  nor 
have  been  tempted  like  as  we  are,  joy  in 
heaven  over  a  repentance,  over  a  rising,  over 
a  victory,  over  a  blessed  and  holy  death-bed, 
I  which  shall  add  one  more  to  the  living  hosts 
'I  of  the  ransomeit— and  shall    they,  the   per- 
,  (ected  ones,  be  calm  and  indifferent? 
,1      Have  you,  or  you,  or  you,  afriend  in  the 
1 1  happy  land — father  or  mother,  sister  or  wife, 
'  friend    closer   than   a  brother?     Remember 
I  — rem«nber,  and  forget  not — you  "are  come 
1'  to  "  that  oUier — come  by  an  Advent  such  as 
't  there  is  none  between  the  living.     The  strip- 
[[  ping  off  of  this  carcase  gives  a  sympathy, 
^1  gives  a  touch,  gives  a  sight,  of  love,  such  as 
i|  cannot  be  gained  here.    You  "are  come  to" 
'  the  dead  as  you  cannot  come  to  the  living. 
1  See    that    you  give  joy,    only  joy,    to  the 
}  inhabitant  of  that  world.    When  they  meet 
l|  you  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  in  the  com- 
I  imiRion   of   Jesus   Chtist,  their   Lord,  their 
\':  Life,  as  yours;  when  they  meet  you,  as  this 
'I  day,  at  that  holy  Table  where  "^with  Angels 
;'  and-ATchangels,  andwith  all  the  company  of 
I  heaven,"  we  laud  and  magnify  God's  glorious 

I  same  ;  see  that  il  be  wifli  joy  and  not  with 
■  ■  grief.  To  this  end  remember  that  "without 
I  hcriinessnoman  shall  see  the  Lord." 
I  ,3.  We  have  reached,  we  have  almost 
j'  anticipated,  the  third  and  last  thought  which 
n  1  would  draw  from  the  text — "You. are  come 
I '  to  the  spirits  of  the  just "  in  their  single,  their 

I I  engrossing  devotion  to  Christ  their  Lord. 


It  is  said — I  scarcely  care  to  ask  wheliier 
in  history  or  fiction — that  there  was  one  from 
whom  had  been  taken  away  by  the  stroke  of 
death  the  desire  of  his  eyes,  the  wife  of  his 
youth.  He  had  laid  her  in  the  earth — ^yel 
night  after  night  she  visited  him  in  his  cham- 
ber— herself,  yet  not  herself — the  same,  but  a 
tiiousandfold  more  beautiful — and  in  that 
periodical  converse,  making  ni^t  day  for 
him  and  darkness  light,  he  half  forgot  his 
bereavement  and  his  desolation.  One  night 
she  came — and  he  could  not  forego  an  ex- 
daraation  upon  her  peculiar  beauty.  "I 
never  saw  you,"  he  said,  "  so  lovely."  She 
said,  "  It  is  my  last  visit  to  you — to--moiT0w 
I  am  ■  o  see  Him — and  after  that  sight  I 
shall-  have  no  eye  for  anght  else,"  He  saw 
her  00  more. 

Is  not  this,  periiaps,  the  answer  to  those 
questions,  so  often  put  by  the  mourner,  as  to 
tiie  future  sight  of  friends  ? 

Be  sure  that  nothing  shall  be  denied  thee, 
in  that  world,  irtiich  could  give  thee  solace 
or  satisfaction.  If  thou  desirest  there  thy 
friend's  face,  or  voice,  or  hand,  thou  shalt 
have  it !  But  Oh,  when  thon  hast  been  there 
but  a  little  while — when,  if  so  it  be,  after  a 
brief  period  of  preparation,  as  it  were  of 
pari^rmg  and  anointing,  thou  shalt  actually 
have  Been  die  King  in  His  beauty — I  say  not 
that  thou  shalt  be  debarred  -then  from  other 
sight  or  other  converse — but  this  I  say,  the 
desire  for  aught  else  will  have  left  thee ;  all 
Other  love,  not  destroyed,  not  lessened,  rather 
ten  thousandfold  enhanced,  will  yet  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  that ;  thy  loved  one,  and  thou, 
will  be  so  wrapped  up  in  another  love  and 
higher,  that  the  selfish  love  will  be  gone,  and 
only  the  Divine  love  remain  ;  enough  for  the 
two  souls,  still  loving  as  earth  cannot  love,  to 
love  just  One  other  more — to  love  Him  in 
common,  and  to  find  the  mortal,  in  this  as  in 
every  sense,  "  clothed  upon  "  with  that  which 
is  really  Heaven. 

"  Ye  are  come  to  the  spirits  of  the  righteous 
perfected  "—-catch,  then,  their  inspiration  1 
learn  their  devotion !  see  what  Christ  is  to 
them — the  all-satisfying,  the  One-beloved — 
and  be  He  that,  now,  to  thee  1 

I  was  guided  to-day  to  my  subject  by 
sorrowM  Soughts — sorrowful  as  man  speak% 
yet  ftil!  of  glory. 

We  have  read,  this  last  week,  of  a  death — 
of  a  martyrdom,  not  of  will  only,  but  of 
deed — and  it  came  very  near  to  us  in  this 
place.  A  Bishop — the  son  of  a  Judge— one 
of  liie  honoured  Judges  of  this  "House," 
'Whose  memory  is  stiU  fresh,  still  fragrant, 
amongst  us — has  been  murdered,  in  the  prime 
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of  life,  in  the  fulness  of  his  poweis,  in  the 
midst  of  his  work  and  of  his  devotion,  in 
some  strange  savage  island  of  the  far  Pacific 
— and  his  grave  no  man  knoweth. 

I  will  never  degrade  this  Pulpit  by  unmean- 
ing or  imaginary  panegyrics.  I  will  be  silent 
here  over  deaths  of  famous  men,  literary 
men  or  statesmen,  bishops  or  judges,  peers 
or  princes,  unless  I  have  that  to  say  of  them 
which  is  true  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  But 
the  event  to  which  I  have  adverted  to-day 
wants  no  condition  of  mention  in  God's 
House,  in  God's  worship.  That  man  in  early 
youth,  though  his  Umver^ity,  though  the 
world,  would  allure  or  bribe  him  from  hJs 
purpose,  chose  heathendom  for  his  sphere 
and  the  Gospel  for  his  work.  Loved  at 
home  with  no  common  love,  that  home 
resigned  him  at  the  call  of  Christ,  and  never 
revoked  him  even  to  bury  his  father.  As 
years  went  on,  a  loving  sister  at  home  could 
write  of  him, "  I  think  less  and  less  of  the 
parting,  and  more  and  more  of  the  meeting." 
With  an  energy  that  never  flagged,  and  amidst 
sacrifices  of  health  and  comfort  which  few 
would  make  for  a  throne,  he  pursued,  year 
after  year,  his  resolute  way.  Possessing,  by 
natural  aptitude  and  assiduous  study,  an 
apostolic  gift  of  tongues,  he  was  able  to  pass 
from  island  to  island,  bringing  away  young 
lives  from  each,  to  be  trained  in  a  central 
College,  and  carried  back  again,  in  their 
season,  as  the  seed  of  civilization  at  least,  if 
not  of  evangelization,  to  their  degraded  and 
savage  peoples.  To  these  boys,  while  he 
kept  them  under  training,  he  was  at  once 
pastor  and  schoolmaster  in  their  health,  and 
physician  and  nurse  in  their  sickness.  Con- 
fidence by  degrees  rewariled  the  self-sacrifice 
— and  he  could  move,  where  traders  and 
speculators  could  not,  bearing  a  charmed  life, 
and  living  it  for  Jesus  Christ. 

Who  shall  tell  the  shameful  story  of  his 
end  ?  Where  Christ  in  the  person  of  His 
Bishop,  passed  to  and  fro  on  these  holy 
errands,  the  devil  followed  Him  in  the  person 
of  the  robber  and  the  kidnapper.  All  the 
consequences  wete  foreseen  by  the  wise  and 
holy  man  :  some  of  his  last  words  record  his 
prescience  and  his  charity — his  clear  know- 
ledge of  the  danger,  and  his  righteous  judg- 
ment upon  the  crime.  But  no  peril  can 
daunt  the  devout  and  devoted  Evangelist — 
calmly  he  giids  himself  for  his  task,  and  as 


he  has  lived  to  the  Lord,  so  to  the  Lord,  at 
His  bidding,  he  also  dies. 
!  Your  hearts^  my  brethren,  will  have 
I  sorrowed  with  sorrowing  friends — with  the 
brother  who  worships  amongst  you,  and  with 
the  sisters  who  surrendered  him  counting  the 
\  cost.  But  this  we  will  say — that  such  a  life 
and  such  a  death  have  added  lustre  even  to 
his  father's  name.  They  have  done  more. 
They  have  revived — such  are  the  paradoxes 
of  grace — they  have  revived  the  drooping 
fortunes  of  the  Colonial  Church,  and  watered 
with  a  martyr's  blood  the  furrows  that  were 
parched  to  barrenness.  No  homeward  foot- 
Steps  here — no  putting  of  the  hand  to  the 
plough  and  lookmg  back— no  desertion,  here, 
of  the  post  of  uttermost  peril,  whether  in 
trench,  or  in  brearfi,  or  on  battle-field.  This 
was  that  which  the  Anglican  Church  wanted 
— that  for  which  a  few  months  ago  she  was 
half  envying  the  distressed  Church  of  France 
— a  martyrdom  in  this  nineteenth  age.  There 
was  a  martyrdom  imder  political  complica- 
tions— here  is  a  martyrdom  in  the  forthright 
path  of  Evangelical  work,  of  Christ-like  zeaL 
Surely,  surely,  hearts  will  be  strengthened  by 
it,  to  go  forth,  like  him,  in  his  steps,  to  do, 
to  dare,  to  die  I 

And  we,  at  home,  brethren — ^whose  lot  is 
cast  in  pleasanter  places — shall  we  leam 
nothing — we,  few  of  whom  are  Christ's  minis- 
ters, yet  all,  all,  of  whom  are  Christ's  sol- 
diers and  servants — shall  we  leam  nothing 
from  this  noble,  this  heroic,  this  Divine  death  ? 
nor  yet  from  the  death  only,  but  from  the  life 
and  the  death?  Let  us  realize  our  "Ad- 
vent" to  this  new  spirit  made  perfect  J  He 
is  with  us  here,  in  nearer  communion  and 
fellowship,  it  may  be,  than  while  he  was  (as 
we  speak)  among  the  living  :  he  is  here,  wor- 
shipping, praising,  giving  thanks,  adoring, 
blessing,  loving  the  Lamb  that  was  slain— 
animating  us  by  sympathy  and  by  interces- 
sion, for  the  work  assigned  to  us,  and  the 
battle  which  we  wage.  See  that  we  be  true 
to  the  Lord — giving  ourselves  fir^t  to  Him, 
and  then  our  strength  and  our  service — re- 
membering how  it  IS  written,  "  They  over- 
came by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  by  the 
word  of  their  testimony,  and  they  loved  not 
their  hves  unto  the  death." 

Pardon,  truth,  devotion — this  is  that  three- 
fold cord  which  is  not  quickly  broken. 

C  J.  VAUGHAN. 
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her  mind  instead  of  the  old  image  of  home, 
was  painful  enough,  and  Norah's  cheeks 
were  pale,  and  even  to  Helen,  the  air  and 
the  movement  conveyed  a  certain  rehef. 
They  went  into  the  quieter  part  of  the  park  and 
walked  for  an  hour  or  two  saying  litlje.  Now 
and  then  poor  Norah  would  be  beguiled  into 
a  little  monologue,  to  which  her  mother 
lent  a  half  attention — but  that  was  all.  It 
was  easer  to  be  in  motion  than  to  keep  still, 
and  it  was  less  miserable  to  look  at  the  trees, 
the  tuif,  the  blue  sky,  than  at  the  walls  of  a 
room  which  was  full  of  associations  of  hap- 
piness. They  did  not  get  home  until  the 
carriages  were  beginning  to  roll  into  the 
park  for  the  final  round  before  dinner.  And 
when  they  reached  their  own  house,  there 
stood  a  smart  cabiiolet  before  it,  the  horse 
held  by  a  little  tiger.  Within  the  gate  two 
gentleman  met  them  coming  down  the  steps. 
One  of  them  was  a  youth  of  eighteen  or 
nineteen,  who  looked  at  Helen  with  a  won- 
dering ave-striclcen  glance.  The  other  was 
—Mr.  Golden.  Nomh  had  dosed  the  gar- 
den door  heedlessly  after  her.  They  were 
thus  shut  in,  the  four  together  confronting 
each  other,  unable  to  escape.  Helen  could 
not  believe  her  eyes.  Her  heart  began  to 
heat,  her  pale  cheeks  to  flush,  a  kind  of  mist 
if  excitement  came  before  her  vision.  Mr. 
Golden,  too,  ^■as  not  without  a  certain  per- 
turbatioD.     He  had  not  expected  to  see  any 
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one.  He  took  otf  his  hat,  and  cleared  his 
voice,  and  made  an  effort  to  seem  at  his  ease. 
"  I  had  just  called,"  he  said,  "  to  express 
— to  inquire — I  did  not  know  things  had 
been  so  far  advanced.  I  would  not  intrude 
-for  the  world." 

"  Oh  I "  cried  Helen,  facing  him,  standing 
between  him  and  the  door,  "  how  dare  you 
come  here?" 

Dare,   Mrs.   Snimmond?     I — I    don't 

understand ' ' 

"  You  do  understand,"  she  said,  "  better 
-far  better  than  any  one  else  does.  And 
how  dare  you  come  to  look  at  your  handi- 
work ?  A  man  may  be  what  you  axe,  and 
yet  have  a  little  shame.  Oh,  you  robber 
of  the  dead !  if  I  had  been  anything  but  a 
woman,  you  would  not  have  ventured  to 
look  me  in  the  face." 

He  did  not  venture  to  look  her  in  the 
face  then ;  he  looked  at  his  companion  in- 
stead, opening  his  eyes,  and  nodding  his 
head  slightly,  as  if  to  imply  that  she  was 
crazed.  "  It  is  only  a  woman  who  can  insult 
a  man  with  impunity,"  he  said,  "  but  I  hope 
I  am  able  to  make  allowance  for  your  ex- 
cited feelings.  It  is  natural  for  a  lady  to 
blame  some  one,  I  suppose.  Rivers,  let  us  go." 
"  Not  till  I  have  spoken,"  she  cried  in  her 
excitement.  "This  is  but  a  boy,  and  he 
ought  to  know  whom  he  is  with.  Oh,  how  is 
it  that  I  cannot  strike  you  down  and  trample 
upon  you  ?  If  I  were  to  call  that  policeman 
he  would  not  take  you,  I  suppose.  You 
liar  and  thief!  don't  dare  to  answer  me. 
What,  at  my  own  door ;  at  the  door  of  the 
man  whose  good  name  you  have  stolen, 
whom  you  have  slandered  in  his  grave — ■ 
oh  my  God !  who  has  not  even  a  grave 
because  you  drove  him  mad  I — "  she  cried, 
her  eyes  blazing,  hei  cheeks  glowing,  all  the 
silent  beauty  of  her  face  growing  splendid  in 
her  passion. 

The  young  man  gazed  at  her  as  at  an 
apparition,  ms  lips  falling  apart,  his  face 
paling.  He  had  never  heard  such  a  voice, 
never  seen  such  an  outburst  of  outraged 
human  feeling  before. 

"Mrs.  Drummond,  this  is  madness.  I 
— I  can    make    allowance  for — for  excite- 

"  Be  silent,  sir,"  cried  Helen,  in  her  fury. 
"  Who  do  you  suppose  cares  what  you  think  ? 
And  how  dare  you  open  your  mouth  before 
me?    It  is  I  who  have  a  right  to  speak. 
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And  I  wish  there  were  a  h\indred  to  .hear 
instead  of  one.  This  man  had  absconded 
till  he  heard  my  husband  was  dead.  Then 
he  came  back  and  assumed  innocence,  and 
laid  the  blame  on  him  who — could  not  reply. 
1  don't  know  who  you  are  ;  but  you  are 
young,  and  you  should  have  a  heart.  There 
IS  not  a  liar  in  England — not  a  thing  so 
vile  as  this  man.  He  has  plundered  thi 
<lcad  of  his  good  name.  Now  go,  sir. 
!   have  said  wliat  1  had  to  say," 

"  Mrs,    Dnimmond,    sometime   you    will 
have  to  answer — sometime  you  will  repent 
.    of  this,"  cried  Golden,  losing  his  presence 
I    of  mind. 

"  I  shall  never  repent  it,  not  lY  you  could 
kill  me  for  it,"  cried  Helen.  "Go;  you 
make  the  place  yon  stand  on  vile.  Take 
him  away  from  my  sight,  I  have  said  what 
I  had  to  say." 

Mr.  Golden  made  an  effort  to  recover 
himself.  He  struck  his  young  companion 
on  the  shoulder  ivith  an  attempt  at  jocularity. 

"  Come,  Rivers,"  he  said,  "  come  along, 
we  are  dismissed.  Don't  you  see  we  are  no 
longer  wanted  here  ?" 

But  the  lad  did  not  answer  the  appeal. 
He  stai'cd  behind  with  his  eyes  still  fixed 
upon  Helen. 

"  Please,  don't  blame  me,"  he  said.  "  Tell 
mc    if   I    can  do    anything.     I — did    not 

"Thank  you,"  she  said  faintly.  Her 
eKcitem.ent  had  failed  her  all  at  once.  She 
had  put  her  arms  round  Norah,  and  was 
leaning  upon  her,  haggard  and  pale  as  if  she 
were  dying.  "Thank  you,"  she  repeated, 
with  a  motion  of  her  hand  towards  the  door. 

The  youth  stole  out  with  a  sore  heart. 
He  stood  for  a  moment  irresolute  on  the 
pavement.  The  cab  was  his  and  not 
Golden's ;  but  tliat  personage  had  got  into 
it,  and  was  calling  to  him  to  follow. 

"Thanks,"  said  young  Rivers,  with  the 
impetuosity  of  his  years,  "I  shall  not 
trouble  you.  Go  on  pray.  I  prefer  to  walk." 

And  he  turned  upon  his  heel,  and  went 
rapidly  away.  He  was  gone  before  the  other 
could  realise  it  ;  and  it  was  with  feel- 
ings that  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe, 
with  a  consciousness  that  seemed  both  bodily 
and  mental  of  having  been  beaten  and 
wounded  all  over,  with  a  singing  in  his  ears, 
and  a  bewildered  sense  of  punishment,  that 
Golden  picked  up  the  reins  and  drove  away. 
It  was  only  a  few  sharp  words  from  a  wo- 
man's tongue,  a  thing  which  a  man  must 
steel  himself  to  bear  when  his  operations  are 
<rf  a  kind  which  involve  the  niin  of  families. 


But  Helen  hjid  given  her  blow  far  more  s 
fully,  (ar  more  effectively  than  she  i 
aware  of.  She  had  clutched  at  her  first 
chance  of  striking,  without  any  calculation 
of  results  ;  and  the  youth  she  h^d  appealed 
to  in  her  excitement  might  have  been  any 
nameless  lad  for  what  she  knew.  It  was 
Mr,  Golden's  hard  fate  that  he  was  not  a 
nameless  lad.  He  was  C}Til  Rivers,  Lord 
Ri\-ers'  eldest  son.  The  manager  drove  on 
a  little  way,  slowly,  and  in  great  perturba- 
tion. And  then  he  drew  up  the  horse,  and 
sprang  to  the  ground. 

"  You  had  better  go  home,"  he  said  to 
the  little  groom. 

And  then,  still  with  that  sense  of  bodily 
suffering  as  well  as  mental,  he  made  his  way 
through  Kensington  Gardens  lo  the  drive. 
He  was  a  man  of  fashion  too,  as  well  a 
man  of  business — if  he  ever  could  hold  up 
his  head  again. 

Of  course  he  did  hold  up  liis  head,  and 
in  an  hour  after  was  ready  to  have  made 
very  good  fun  of  the  "  scolding "  lie  had 
received,  and  the  impression  it  had  made 
on  his  young  companion. 

"  I  don't  wonder,"  he  said  ;  "  though  her 
rage  was  all  against  me,  I  could  not  help  ad- 
miring her.  Vovi  never  can  tell  what  a 
woman  is  till  you  see  her  in  a  passion.  She 
was  splendid.  Her  friends  ought  to  advise 
her  to  go  on  the  stage," 

"Why  should  she  go  on  the  stage  ?"  said 
some  one  standing  by. 

"  Because  she  is  left  a  be^ar.  She  has 
not  a  penny,  I  suppose." 

"  It  is  lucky  that  you  have  suffered  so  little 
when  so  many  people  are  beggared,  Golden,"   , 
said  one  of  his  fine  friends. 

This  little  winged  shaft  went  right  into  the 
wound  made  by  Helen's  fiery  lance,  and  so   , 
far  as  sensation  went  (which  was  nothing)  Mr. 
Golden  had  not  a  happy  time  that  night.  ' 

As  for  Helen,  she  went  in,  prostrated    by   ' 
her  own  vehemence,  and  threw  herself  down 
on  her  bed,  and  hid  her  face  from  the  light.    ■ 
After  the  first  excitement  was  over  shame   1 
seized  upon  her.     She  had  descended   from    | 
her  proper  place.     She  had  flown  into  this    i 
outburst  of  passion  and  rage  before  her  cliild.    | 
She  had  lowered  herself  in  Norah's  eyes,  as    i 
.she  thought — though    the  child  would,  riot    ' 
take  her  arm  from    her  neck,  nor   her  Jips 
from  her  cheek,  but   clung  to  her  sobbing,    ' 
"Oh,  poor  mamma!   poor  mamma!'*  with 
sympadietic  passion.     All   this   fierj'   storm 
through  which  she  had  passed  had  developed 
Norah.     She  had  gained  three  or  four  ytars 
in  a  day.  At  one  bound,  from  the  child  who 
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a  piece  of  slill  life  in  the  family,  deeply 
I  beloved,  but  not  needed,  by  the  two  who 
were  each  other's  companiotts,  she  had  be- 
come, all   at   once,  her  mother's   only  stay, 
her  partizan,  her  supporter,  her  comrade-in- 
anns,     It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the 
difference  this  makes  in  a  child's,  and  espe- 
cially in  a  giri's,  life.     It  made  of  her  an  in- 
jj  dependent,  thinking,  acting  creature  all  in  a 
;   moment.    For  years  everything  had  been 
,  said  before  her  under  the  supposition  that 
;;  Norah,  absorbed  in  her  book,  heard  nothing. 
;|  But  she  had  heard  a  thousand  things.    She 
■  knew  all  now  without  any  need  of  explana- 
tion, as  well  as  so  young  a  mind  could  under- 
stand.    And  she  began  to  gropd  in  her  mind 
towards    further  knowledge,    to  put   things 
together  which   even  her  mother  had  not 
thought  of. 

"  JJo  you  know  who  the  boy  was,  mamma  ?  " 
she  whispered,  after  she  had  sat  a  long  time 
on  the  bed,  silently  consoling  the  sufferer. 
"Oh,  I  am  so  glad  you  spoke,  he  will  never 
forget  it.  Now  one  more  knows  it  besides 
you  and  me." 

"  There  are  others  who  know,  dear,"  said 
Helen,  who  had  still  poor  Stephen's  maga- 
zine in  her  hand. 

"  Yes,"  said  Norah.  "  Dr.  Maurice  and  the 
people  who  wrote  to  the  papers  ;  but,  mamma, 
nobody  like  you  and  me.  Whatever  they 
say  we  know.  I  am  little,  and  I  suppose  I 
shall  always  be  little ;  but  that  does  not 
matter.  I  shall  soon  be  grown  up,  and  able 
to  help.  And,  mamma,  this  sh.iir  be  my 
work  as  well  as  yours — I  shall  never  stop  till 
it  is  done — never,  all  niy  life  1 " 

"Oh,  my  darling  ! "  cried  Helen,  clasping 
her  child  in  her  amis.  It  was  not  that  she 
received  the  vow  as  the  child  meant  it,  or 
Even  desired  that  in  Norah's  opening  life 
I  there  should  be  nothing  of  more  importance 
than  this  early  self-devotion  ;  but  the  sym- 
pathy was  sweet  to  her  beyond  describing,  the 
I  more  that  the  little  creature,  who  had  played 
and  chattered  by  her  side,  had  suddenly  be- 
come her  friend.  In  the  midst  of  her  sorrow 
and  pain,  and  even*of  the  prostration,  and 
sensitive  visionary  shame  with  which  this 
encounter  had  filled  her,  she  had  one  sudden 
throb  of  ple.Tsure.  Shewas  not  alone  anymore. 
It  was  Helen  who  fell  asleep  that  evening 
I  worn  out  with  cmorion,  and  weariness,  and 
suffering.  And  then  Norah  rose  up  softly, 
and  made  a  pilgrimage  by  herself  all  over  the 
deserted  house.  She  went  through  the  con- 
servator}-, where,  of  all  the  beautiflil  things 
poor  Robert  had  loved  to  see,  there  re- 
mained   nothing   but  the  moonlight  which 


filled  its  emptiness;  and  into  the  studio, 
where  she  sat  down  on  the  floor  beside  the 
easel,  and  clasped  her  arms  round  it  and 
cried.  She  was  beginning  to  weary  of  the 
atmosphere  of  grief,  beginning  to  long  for 
life  and  sunshine,  but  yet  she  clung  lo  the 
easel  and  indulged  in  one  childish  passion 
of  sobs  and  tears.  "  Oh,  papa  !"  That  was 
all  Norah  said  to  herself.  But  the  recollec- 
tion of  all  he  had  been,  and  of  all  that  had 
been  done  to  him,  surged  over  the  child,  and 
filled  her  with  that  sense  of  the  intolerable 
which  afflicts  the  weak.  She  could  not  bear 
it,  yet  she  had  to  bear  it ;  just  as  her  mother, 
just  as  poor  Haldanehad  to  bear — struggling 
vainlj'  against  a  power  greater  than  theirs, 
acqmescing  when  life  and  strength  ran  low, 
sometimes  for  a  moment  divinely  consenting, 
accei)ting  the  will  of  God.  But  it  is  seldom  that 
even  the  experienced  soul  gets  so  far  as  that. 

Next  morning  Mrs,  Drummond  and  her 
daughter  went  to  Dura.  Their  arrival  at  the 
station  was  very  difi"erent  from  that  of  Mr. 
Burton.  No  eager  porters  rushed  at  them  as 
they  stepped  out  of  the  railway  carriage ;  the 
station-master  moved  to  the  other  side ;  they 
landed,  and  were  left  on  the  platform  by 
themselves  to  count  their  boxes  while  the 
train  swept  on.  It  was  the  first  time  it  had 
ever  happened  so  ft  Helen.  Her  husband 
had  always  either  been  with  her,  or  wailing 
for  her,  wherever  she  travelled.  And  she  was 
weary  with  yesterday's  agitation,  and  with  all 
that  had  so  lately  happened.  Norah  came 
forward  and  took  everything  in  hand.  It 
was  she  who  spoke  to  the  poner,  and  set  the 
procession  in  order, 

"  Cab  ?  Bless  you,  miss !  there  ain't  but 
one  in  the  place,  and  it's  gone  on  a  'xcursion," 
he  said,  "but  I'll  get  a  wheelbarrow  and 
take  'em  down.  It  ain't  more  than  ten 
minutes'  walk," 

"  I  know  the  way,"  said  Helen ;  and  she 
took  her  child's  hand  and  walked  on  into  tlie 
familiar  place.  She  had  not  been  there  since 
her  marriage ;  but  oh  !  how  well  she  knew  it ! 
She  put  her  crape  veil  over  her  face  to  hide 
her  from  curious  eyes ;  and  it  threw  a  black 
mist  at  the  same  time  over  the  cheerful  vil- 
lage. It  seemed  to  Helen  as  if  she  was 
walking  in  a  dream.  She  knew  everything, 
every  stone  on  the  road,  the  names  above 
the  shops,  the  forms  of  the  trees.  There  was 
one  great  elm,  lopsided,  which  had  lost  a 
huge  branch  (how  well  she  remembered  !)  by 
a  thunderstorm  when  she  was  a  child  ;  was  it 
all  a  dream  ?  Everything  looked  like  a 
dream  except  Norah  ;  but  Norah  was  real. 
As  for  the  child,  there  was  in  her  heart  a  lively 
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Arill  of  pleasure  at  sight  of  all  this  novelty 
which  she  could  not  quite  subdue.  She  had 
no  veil  of  crape  over  her  eyes,  and  the  red 
houses  all  lichened  over,  the  glimpses  of  fields 
and  trees,  the  rural  aspect  of  the  road,  the 
vision  of  the  common  in  the  distance,  all  filled 
her  with  a  suppressed  delight.  It  was  wrong, 
Norah  knew ;  she  called  herself  back  now 
and  then  and  sighed,  and  asked  herself  how 
she  could  be  so  devoid  of  feeling;  but  yet 
the  reaction  would  come.  She  began  to  talk 
in  spite  of  herself. 

"  I  think  some  one  might  have  come  to 
meet  us  at  the  station,"  she  said.  "  Ned 
might  have  come.  He  is  a  boy,  and  can  go 
anywhere.  I  am  sure,  mamma,  we  would 
have  gone  to  make  them  feel  a  little  at  home. 
Where  is  the  Gatehouse?  What  is  that  place 
over  there  ?  Why  there  are  shops — a  draper'; 
and  a  confectioner's — and  a  library  !  I  an 
very  glad  there  is  a  library.  Mamma,  I  think 
I  shall  like  it ;  is  that  the  common  far 
away  yonder  ?  Do  you  remember  any  of  the 
people?  I  should  like  to  know  some  girls  if 
you  will  let  me.  There  is  little  Clara,  of  course, 
who  is  my  cousin.  Do  you  think  we  shall 
live  here  always,  mamma?" 

Norah  did  not  ask  nor,  indeed,  look  for 
any  answer  to  this  string  of  questions.  She 
made  a  momentary  pause  of  courtesy  to 
leave  room  for  a  reply,  should  any  come ; 
but  Helen's  thoughts  were  full  of  the  past, 
and  as  she  made  no  answer  Non^  resumed 
the  strain. 

"It  looks  very  cheerful  here,  mamma; 
though  it  is  a  village,  it  does  not  look  dull 
I  like  the  red  tiles  on  the  cottages  and  all 
this  red-brick ;  perhaps  it  is  a  littie  hot-looking 
now,  but  in  winter  it  will  be  so  comfortable. 
Shall  we  be  able  to  get  ourthings  here  without 
going  to  town?  That  seems  quite  a  good 
shop.  I  wonder  what  Mrs.  Burton  and  Clara 
do  ?  But  then  they  are  so  rich,  and  we  are 
—poor.  Shall  I  be  able  to  have  any  lessons, 
mamma  ?  Can  I  go  on  with  my  music  ?  I 
wonder  if  Clara  has  a  governess.  She  will 
think  it  very  strange  that  you  should  teach 
me.  But  I  am  very  glad ;  I  like  you  better 
than  twenty  governesses.  Mamma,  will  it 
make  any  difference  between  Clara  and  me, 
them  being  so  rich  and  us  so  poor?" 

"Oh,  Norah,  I  cannot  tell  you.  Don't 
ask  so  many  questions,"  said  Helen. 

Norah  was  wounded ;  she  did  not  give  up 
her  mother's  hand,  but  she  loosed  her  hold 
of  it  to  show  her  feelings.  She  had  been 
very  sympathetic,  very  quiet,  and  respectful 
of  the  grief  which  in  its  intensity  was  beyond 

■ ;  and  now  she  seemed  to  herself  to  have 


a  jight  to  a  little  sympathy  in  retutn.  She 
could  understand  but  dimly  what  was  in  her 
mother's  mind ;  she  did  not  know  the  asso- 
ciations of  which  Dura  was  full ;  and  it  was 
hard  to  be  dius  stopped  short  in  that  spring 
of  renovating  life.  As  she  resigned  herself 
to  silence,  a  feeling  of  injury  came  over  her; 
and  here,  just  before  her  eyes,  suddenly 
appeared  a  picture  of  life  so  different  from 
hers.  She  saw  a  band  of  children  gathered 
about  the  gate  of  a  house,  which  stood  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  road,  surrounded  by 
shrubberies  and  distinguished  by  one  great 
splendid  cedar  which  stretched  its  glorious 
branches  over  the  high  garden  wall  behind, 
and  made  a  point  in  the  kindscape.  A  lady 
was  driving  a  little  pony-cairiage  through  the 
open  gate,  while  the  ctuldren  stood  watching 
and  waving  their  hands  to  her,  "  Good-bye, 
mamma,"  "  Don't  be  long,"  "  And  mind  you 
bring  back  Clara  with  you,"  they  were  calling 
to  her.  With  a  wistful  sense  of  envy  Norah 
gazed  and  wondered  who  they  were,  and  if 
she  should  ever  know  them.  "Why  are 
people  so  different?"  she  asked  herself. 
She  had  nobody  in  the  world  but  her 
mother,  lost  behind  that  crape  veil,  lost  in 
her  own  thou^ts,  who  told  her  not  to  ask 
questions,  while  those  other  little  girls  had  a 
smiling  mamma  in  a  pretty  pony-cairiage, 
who  was  taking  one  to  drive  with  her,  aud 
was  to  bring  Clara  back  to  see  them.  Which 
Clara?  Was  it  the  Clara  who  belonged  to 
Norah,  her  own  cousin,  to  whom  she  had  a 
better  right  than  any  one?  Norah's  heart 
sank  as  she  realised  this.  No  doubt  Claia 
must  have  many  friends ;  she  could  not  stand 
in  need  of  Norah  as  Norah  did  of  her.  She 
would  be  a  stranger,  an  interloper,  a  new 
littie  girl  whom  nobody  knew,  whom  nobody 
perhaps  would  care  to  know.  Tears  came  to 
the  child's  eyes.  She  had  been  a  woman 
last  night  rising  to  the  height  of  the  tragedy 
in  which  her  littie  life  was  Involved  ;  but 
now  Nature  had  regained  its  sway,  and  she 
was  only  twelve  years  old.  It  was  while  hei 
mind  was  occupied  with  these  thoughts  that 
her  mother  interrupted  them,  suddenly  press- 
ing her  hand. 

"  Norah,  this  is  oui  house,  where  we  are 
to  live,"  said  Helen.  Her  voice  faltered, 
she  held  the  child's  hand  as  if  for  support 
And  now  they  were  at  their  own  door. 

Norah  gazed  at  it  with  a  certain  dismay. 
She,  too,  like  Mr.  Haldane,  had  her  theory 
about  a  house  in  the  country.  It  must  be 
like  Southlees,  she  thought,  though  without 
the  river;  or  perhaps  as  they  had  grown 
poor,  it  might  be  something  a  little  better 
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than  the  lodge  at  Southlces,  2  little  cottage ; 
but  she  had  never  dreamed  of  anything  like 
this  tall  red-brick  house  which  twinkled  at 
her  vitii  all  its  windows.  She  was  awed  and 
dulled,  and  a  little  frightened,  as  she  crossed 
tiie  road,  Susan  was  standing  at  the  open 
door  parleying  with  the  porter  about  their 
boxes,  which  she  declined  to  admit  till  "  the 
&raily"  came.  The  one  fear  which  pos- 
sessed Susan's  life,  the  fear  of  being  "  put 
apon,"  was  strong  in  her  at  this  moment. 
Ilut  she  set  the  balance  straight  for  Norah, 
by  making  a  sadden  curtsey,  which  tempted 
I  the  child  so  sorely  to  laughter,  that  her  eyes 
began  to  shine  and  her  heart  to  rise  once 
more.  She  ran  up  the  white  steps  eagerly 
before  her  mother.  "  Oh,  mamma,  I  am 
fiisL    I  can  say  welcome  to  you,"  she  said. 

But  the  sight  of  the  drawing-room,  into 
which  Susan  ushered  them,  solemnly  dosing 
the  door  after  them,  struck  a  moment's  chill 
to  Norah's  heart.  It  seemed  so  strange  to 
be  thus  shut  in,  as  if  it  was  not  their  own 
house  but  a  prison.  It  was  afternoon,  and 
the  sunshine  had  all  gone  from  that  side  of 
the  toad,  and  the  graceful,  old-fashioned 
room  looked  dim  and  ghostly  to  eyes  which 
had  just  come  out  of  the  light.  The  windows 
all  draped  with  biown  and  grey,  the  old- 
fashioned  slim  giand  piano  in  the  comer  ("  I 
shall  have  my  music,"  said  Norah),  the  black 
japanned  screen  with  its  funny  little  pictures, 
the  high  carved  mantelpiece  with  that  square 
mirror  which  nobody  could  see  into,  puzzled 
the  child,  at  once  attracting  and  repelling 
her.  There  was  another  round,  convex 
minor  like  a  stueld,  on  the  side  wall,  but  even 
^t  did  not  enable  Norah  to  see  herself, 
it  only  made  a  Utde  twinkling  picture  of  her 
ina  vast  perspective  of  diawing-room.  Helen 
had  seated  herself  as  soon  as  the  door 
ws  shut,  and  there  was  she,  too,  in  the 
picture  like  a  lady  come  to  call.  What 
a  strange,  dim,  ghostly  place  it  was  I  The 
bumping  of  the  boxes  as  they  went  up- 
stairs was  a  comfort  to  Norab.  It  was  a 
sound  of  life  breaking  the  terrible  silence. 
She  asked  herself  what  would  happen  when 
it  was  over.  Shonld  they  fall  under  some 
cliann  and  sleep  there,  like  the  enchanted 
princess,  for  a  hundred  years  7  And  to  think 
that  all  this  was  within  reach  of  that  lady  in 
the  pony^airiage,  and  of  her  children  who 
waved  meir  hands  to  her ! — so  near,  yet  in 
a  different  world. 

"Mayn't  we  go  and  see  the  house, 
mamma?"  Norah  whispered,  standing  close 
to  her  modier's  »de.  "  Shouldn't  you  like 
to  see  where  w«  are  to  sleep?  Shouldn't  you 


like  to  ^et  out  of  this  room  ?  It  frightens 
me  so ;  it  feels  like  a  prison.  Oh,  mamma  ! 
perhaps  it  would  not  look  so  strange — and 
so— -dull—and  so — funny,"  cried  Norah,  feel- 
ing disposed  to  cry,  "if  you  would  take 
your  bonnet  off." 

Just  at  this  moment  there  was  a  sound  in 
the  road  which  stirred  the  whole  village  into 
life,  and  roused  Norah.  She  ran  to  the 
window  to  see  what  it  was.  It  was  an  event 
which  happened  every  evening,  which  all  the 
children  in  Duia  ran  to  see,  though  they 
were  so  familiar  with  it  It  was  Mr.  Burton 
driving  his  high-stepping  bays  home  from  the 
station.  He  had  come  by  the  express  made 
on  purpose  for  him  and  such  as  him,  which 
arrived  half-an-hour  later  than  the  train  by 
which  the  Drummonds  had  come.  Norah 
climbed  up  on  her  knees  on  a  chair  to  see 
over  the  little  old-fashioned  blinds.  There 
was  some  one  seated  by  Mr.  Burton  in  the 
dog-cart,  some  one  who  looked  at  the  Gate- 
house, as  Mr.  Burton  did,  while  they  dashed 
past.  At  the  sight  of  him  Norah  started, 
and  from  a  little  fantastical  child  became  a 
woman  all  at  once  again.  It  was  the  young 
man  who  the  day  before  had  been  with  Mr. 
Golden  at  St.  Mary's  Road,  he  who  had 
heard  her  father's  vindication,  and  had  be- 
lieved it,  and  "was  on  our  side,"  Norah 
felt,  against  all  the  world. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

There  is  always  a  little  excitement  in  a 
village  over  a  new  inhabitant,  and  the  Drum- 
motidswere  not  common  strangers  to  bespecu- 
lated  vaguely  about.  There  were  many  people 
in  Dura  who  remembered  Helen  in  her  beau^ 
and  youth.  And  next  morning,  when  it  be- 
came known  that  she  had  arrived  at  the  Gate> 
house,  the  whole  place  burst  into  gossip  on 
the  subject  Even  the  new  people,  the  City 
people  who  lived  in  the  white  villas  near  the 
station,  were  moved  by  it  For  poor  Drum- 
mond's  story  was  known  everywhere,  and  his 
miserable  fate,  and  the  discussion  in  the 
newspapers.  Even  here,  in  the  quietness  of 
the  country,  people  took  sides,  and  public 
opinion  was  by  no  means  so  unanimous  as  pom 
Helen  had  supposed.  The  papers  had  ac- 
cepted her  husband's  guilt  as  certain,  but 
opmion  was  very  much  divided  on  the  sub- 
ject  among  people  who  had  means  of  know- 
mg.  "Burton  ought  to  have  warned  that 
poor  fellow,"  one  of  the  City  gentlemen  said 
to  another  at  the  station,  going  up  by 
the  earljr  train,  "  I  would  not  trust  a  sim- 
pleton in  the  hands  of  a  smart  man  like 
Golden." 
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"Do  you  think  he  was  a  simpleton?"  said 
the  other. 

"  In    business,    yes "   said   the  first 

speaker.  "  How  could  he  be  otherwise  ? 
But,  by  Jove, 'sir,  what  a  splendid  painter! 
I  never  saw  anything  I  liked  better  than  that 
picture  of  his  in  the  last  Exhibition.  Poor 
feilow  !  And  to  put  him  in  Goiden's  hands, 
a  man  well  known  to  be  up  to  every  dodge. 
I  wonder  what  Burton  could  be  thinking  of. 
I  wonder  he  can  look  tliat  poor  lady  in  the 
face." 

"  I  should  just  like  to  find  Ont  how  much 
Burton  himself  knew  about  it,"  said  the 
other,  nodding  his  head. 

"  And  so  should  I,"  the  first  speaker  said 
significantly,  as  they  took  their  place  in  the 
train. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  world,  which 
Helen  thought  of  so  bitterly  as  all  against 
her,  was  by  no  means  so  clear  on  the  subject. 
At  the  breakfast-table  in  the  Rectory  the  con- 
versation took  a  still  more  friendly  tone. 

"  I  hear  that  poor  Mrs.  Drummond  has 
come  to  tlie  Gatehouse,"  said  Mrs,  Dalton. 
"  I  almost  think  I  saw  her  yesterday — a  tall 
woman,  in  a  crajie  veil,  with  a  little  girl 
about  Mary's  aire.  I  shall  make  a  point  of 
calling  dre  first  time  I  go  out.  Oh,  George, 
what  a  sad,  sad  story !  I  hope  she  will  let 
me  be  of  some  use  to  her." 

"  I  don't  see  that  you  can  be  of  much 
use,"  said  her  husband,  "She  has  the 
Burtons,  of  course,  to  fall  back  upon.  How 
strange  to  think  of  Helen  Burton  coming 
back  here !  I  could  not  have  supposed  it 
possible.  So  proud  a  girl  I  And  how  that 
man  at  Dura  could  ask  her  I  I  suppose  he 
feels  the  sweetness  of  revenge  in  it.  Every- 
body knew  she  refused  him." 

"  Oh  George,  hush !  the  children,"  cried 
Mrs.  Dalton  under  her  breath. 

"Psha!  everybody  knows.  What  a  dif- 
ference it  would  have  made  to  her,  though  I 
It  is  strange  she  should  have  chosen  to  cotae 
and  live  in  sight  of  his  splendour." 

"  Oh,  do  you  think  she  cares  about  his 
splendour?  Poor  soul!"  said  kind  Mrs. 
Dalton,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  "  She  must 
have  very  different  thoughts  in  h«  mind. 
Most  likely  she  was  glad  of  any  shelter 
i  where  she  could  hide  her  head,  after  all 
I  the  newspapers  and  the  publicity.  Oh, 
George !  it  must  be  doubly  hard  Upon  her  if 
9 he  was  proud." 

'*  Probably  it  was  her  piide  that  made  her 
husband  such  a  fool,"  said  the  rector.  "  You 
women  have  a  great  deal  to  answer  for.  If 
she  drove  him  into  that  thirst  for  money- 


making — a  thing  he    could  know  nothing 
about  You  are  all  fond  of  money—  " 

"  For  money's  worth,  Gewge,"  said  Mrs. 
Dalton  humbly.  She  could  not  deny  the 
accusation.  For  her  own  part  she  would 
have  done  anythii^  for  money — she  with  her 
eight  children,  and  Charlie's  education  so 
dreadfully  on  her  mind. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  say  you  are  miserly,"  said  the 
rector,  who  was  a  literary  man  of  superior 
mind,  and  hated  to  be  bothered  by  family  ' 
cares,  which  incapacitated  htm  for  thought ; 
"but  when  a  woman  wants  more  than  her  '■ 
husband  can  give  her,  what  is  the  unhajjpy 
man  to  do  ?  iV;  tutor  ultra  crepidatn.  Which 
means,  Mary " 

"  I  have  heard  it  before,"  said  his  wife 
meekly.     "  I  think  I  know  what  it  means." 

"  Then  you  see  what  comes  of  it,"  said  Mr. 
Dalton.     "  I  don't  believe  a  word  that  is  in  , 
the  papers.     I  seldom  do.      He  went  and 
got  himself  involved  and  bamboozled.     How  , 
was  he  to  know  what  he  was  doing?   I  don't  ) 
blame  poor  Drummond,  but  I  am  not  so  si 
it  was  not  her  fault." 

At  the  greal  house  the  talk  was  different;  ' 
there  was  no  discussion  of  the  rights  or  wrongs 
of  the  question.  Mr.  Burton,  indeed,  piefened  1 
not  to  speak  of  Mr.  Drummond  ;  and  young  ; 
Mr.  Rivers,  who  had  come  down  with  him  on  ; 
theprevious  night,  had  got  no  opening  to  report  | 
the  scene  of  which  he  had  been  a  spectator.  | 
They  were  early  people,  and    though  they  ; 
had  entertained  a  large  party  the  night  be- 
fore,  their  breakfast  was  earlier  than   that 
at  the  Rectory.     They  were  all  out  on  the  I      I 
lawn,  visitors,  children,  dogs,  and  all,  while  1     | 
Mr.   Dalton   drank  his  coffee.       Ned  was  j     i 
busily  employed  training  tlie  Skye  to  jump  j      | 
over  A  stick,  an  exercise  which  was  not  mudi 
to  Sha^y's  taste ;  while  the  big  pointer  (who  i 
was  only  in  hia  babyhood,  though  he  was  so  \ 
big,  and  was  imbecile,  as  puppies  are)  looked 
on,  and  made  foolish  springs  and  t'^ults  about  1 
his  clever  brother.     Malta,  in  his  bine  rib-  I 
bon,  kept  close  by  Mrs.  Burton's  side,  and  i 
looked  on  at  the  performance  ivith  the  con- 
temptuous toleration  of  a  superior  being;   I 
and  Clara,  also  decked  with  blue  ribbons,  '1 
hung  by  her  mother  too.  || 

"You  had  better  come  with  me  and  see 
Halen,"  said  the  head  of  the  house.  "  1 
told  you  she  arrived  last  nighL"  j 

"  Now  1 "  said  Mrs.  Burton,  with  some  su>  ■  ■ 
prise.  She  had  her  gardening  gloves  on  and  >' 
a.  basket  in  her  hand  for  flowers.  These  she  1 
would  have  laid  down  at  once,  had  it  been  , 
only  3  walk  to  the  station  which  was  in  \ 
question ;  but  this  was  a  different  afiair,  I 
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"Yes;  why  not  now?"  said  her  husbantl 
with  that  roll  of  wtalth  and  comfort  in  his 
voice.     "We    are   relations,    we    need    not 

i  stand  upon  ceremony.      You  mean  to  call 

I  on  lier  some  time,  I  suppose." 

i|      "Oh,  ceruinly,   X  shall  call;  but  not  at 

I  this  hour,  Mr.  Burton.  I  have  only  seen 
her  once.  Familiarity  would  be  impertineuce 
in  rac," 

"Pshaw,  nonsense!  one  of  your  fantaslic 
notions,"  he  said.  "  I  have  se^i  her  more 
than  once,  and  I  can't  hiford  to  stand  on 
ceremony.     Come  along,     I  am  going  tlicre 

"  Then  I  think  you  should  go  immediately," 
said  Mrs.  Burton,  looking  at  her  watch,  "  or 
you  will  be  too  late  for  the  train.  Clara, 
I,'  papa  will  not  want  us  this  morning  ;  we  am 
'  f,o  for  some  flowers.  You  ivill  be  back  by 
!■  itie  usual  train?  I  will  pick  you  up  at  the 
i  station,  if  you  like,  for  I  have  some  calls  to 
jl  make  to-day." 

I  "  As  you  please,"  said  her  husband  ;  "  but 
I  I  can't  understand  why  you  should  cross  me, 
I,  Clara,  about  my  cousin.  You  don't  mean  to 
l|  say,"  he  addetl  with  a  laugh,  "that  you  have 
;  any — feehng  on  the  subject  ?  That  you  are 
ii  — ever  so  little — piqued  about  poor  Helen? 

I  shculJn't  iike  to  use  the  other  word." 
I  Clara  Burton  looked  at  her  husband  very 
'  calmly.  She  was  not  offended.  It  was 
l'  human  nature;  men  were  known  to  possess 
I  this  kind  of  vanity,  though  it  was  so  strange. 
J  "  I  am  not  at  all  piqued,"  she  said  ;  "  but  I 
['  like  to  be  civil.  I  don't  suppose  Mrs.  i>nim- 
j  mond  and  I  will  be  moved  to  rush  into  each 
I  other's  anns  ail  at  once,  and  I  don't  wish  to 
I'  look  as  if  I  paid  her  less  respect  because  she 
j    is  poor.     If  you  are  going  there,  you  ought 

I  to  go  immediately.    You  will  be  late  for  tlic 

I I  train." 

jl  "  Confound  your  composure  ! "  Mr.  Burton 
I'  said  to  himself,  as  he  went  down  the  avenue. 
jl  It  would  have  pleased  him.  had  his  wife 
I  been  a  little  discomposed.  But,  after  a 
'  while,  he  took  comfort,  saying  to  himself  that 
'  Clara  was  a  consummate  little  actress,  but 
tiut  fche  could  not  take  fum  in.  Of  course, 
:  she  was  nettled  by  the  presenca  of  bis  old 
['  love,  and  by  his  haste  to  visit  her;  but  she 
I'  was  prooO,  and  would  not  show  it.  He  felt 
||  a  double  triumph  in  the  sense  that  these 
',  two  women  were  both  affected,  and  endured, 
I'  for  his  sweet  sake,  a  certain  -amount  of  pain. 
]r  He  set  out  his  chest  more  than  ever,  and 
'  held  up  his  head.  Now  was  his  moment  of 
Ij  triumph  over  the  woman  who  had  once  re- 
jl  jected  him.  Had  he  been  able  to  induce 
1 1  her  to    come   to  Dura  while  she  was  atill 


prosperous,  the  triumph  would  have  been 
sweeter,  for  it  would  have  been  unmingkd 
with  any  tinge  of  regretful  or  remorseful  feel- 
ing ;  but  as  it  was  it  was  sweet.  For  the 
first  time  she  would  see  him  in  his  fuU  im- 
portance, in  all  his  state  and  splendour,  slie 
would  see  him  from  the  depths  of  her  own 
huruiliation,  and  die  farce  of  a  contrast 
greater  thau  he  had  desired,  more  complete 
even  than  he  had  dreamed,  must  ahcady 
have  flashed  upon  her.  Yes,  now  she  would 
see  what  she  had  lost — what  a  mistake  she 
had  made.  He  meant  to  be  very  kind ;  he 
would  have  given  her  anything  she  chose  to 
ask  for,  if  she  but  showed  the  least  sign  of 
penitence,  of  clearer  perception,  of  being 
aware  of  what  she  had  lost.  There  was 
nothing  which  her  cousin  would  not  have 
done  for  Helen;  but  he  could  not  resign  his 
own  delightful  consciousness  of  triumph. 
Under  this  genial  influence,  he  was  overflow- 
ing with  good-nature  and  kindness. 

"  What !  come  out  for  a  little  sunshine,  old 
John,"  he  said  to  the  old  man  at  the  lodgj, 
who  was  seated  basking  in  the  warmth  on 
the  bench  at  his  door.  "  Good  for  the 
rheumatics,  ain't  it,  a  day  like  this  ?  I  envy 
you,  old  fellow,  with  nodiing  to  do  but  sit 
by  your  door  in  the  sun  and  sniff  your 
flowers ;  you  are  better  off  than  I  am,  I  can 
tell  you." 

"  Ay,  ay  !  master,  it's  fine  for  me ;  but 
you  wouldn't  think  much  on't  yourself,  if  }'uu 
had  it,"  said  old  John. 

Mr.  Burton  went  on  laughing  and  waving 
his  hand,  amused  with  the  old  man's  im- 
pudence. 

"If  I  liad  it  myself,"  he  said,  with  asniile, 

"  I ! "   The  thought  tickled  him.   It  was 

hard  to  believe  that  he  himself,  a  man  in 
the  prime  of  life,  growing  ridier  every  day, 
was  made  of  die  same  clay  as  old  John;  and 
yet  of  course  it  was  so,  he  admitted  good 
humouredly.  His  mind  was  full  of  his  own 
benevolence  and  kind-heartedness  as  he  i^ur- 
sued  his  way  ta  visit  his  cousin.  What 
quantities  of  iJeople  were  dependent  ujjon 
his  will  and  pleasure — upon  his  succour  and 
help  I  his  servants,  so  many  that  he  could 
scarcely  count  them ;  the  clerks  in  his  office  j 
the  governess  who  taught  Clara,  and  who  in 
her  turn  supported  her  mother  and  sisters ;  and 
then  there  was  old  Stephenson  in  the  village, 
in  his  decay,  who  had  once  been  in  Mr. 
Burton's  office ;  and  his  old  nurse  ;  and  the 
poor  Joneses  and  Robinsons,  whose  boys  he 
had  taken  in  as  errand  boys.  He  ran  over 
this  list  witii  such  a  pleasant  sense  of  his 
;oodness,  that  his  face  shone  in  the  morning 
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sunshine.  And  at  the  head  of  all,  first  of 
his  pensioDers,  chief  of  his  dependents- 
Helen  !  Mr.  Burton  laughed  half  aloud, 
and  furtively  nibbed  his  hands.  Yes,  yes, 
by  this  time  there  could  be  no  doubt  she 
must  have  found  out  her  mistalcc. 

Helen  had  got  up  that  morning  with  the 
determination  to  put  grief  away  from  the 
foreground  of  her  life,  and  resume  such  occu- 
pations as  remained  to  her.  Noreh's  books 
had  been  got  out,  and  her  music,  and  some 
work — small  matters  which  made  a  difference 
in  the  ghostly  drawing-room  already,  and 
brought  it  back  to  life.  Helen  was  stand- 
ing by  the  table  arranging  some  flowers  when 
Mr.  Burton  came  in.  Norah  had  gathered 
them  almost  before  the  dew  was  off  them, 
.■md  stood  by  her  mother  watching  her  as 
she  grouped  them  together. 

"  I  wish  I  could  arrange  flowers  as  you 
do,  mamma,"  Norah  was  saying  admiringly. 
"  How  nice  it  must  be  to  be  able  to  do 
everything  one  tries !  They  will  not  come 
right  when  /  do  it.  You  are  like  the  fairy 
tliat  touched  the  feathers  with  her  wand,  and 
they  all  came  together  as  they  ought  I 
wonder  how  you  do  it.  And  you  never 
break  anything  or  spoil  anything ;  but  if  I 
only  /ooi  at  a  vase  it  breaks." 

Norah  was  saying  this  with  a  rueful  look 
when  Mr.  Burton's  smart  summons  came  to 
the  door ;  and  the  next  minute  he  had  come 
in,  bringing  so  much  ^r  with  him  into  the 
room,  and  motion,  and  sense  of  importance. 
Helen  put  the  flowers  aside  hastily  and  gave 
him  her  hand. 

"  So  you  are  making  use  of  the  garden," 
he  said,  taking  note  of  everything  with  an 
eye  of  proprietorship;  "quite  right,  quite 
right.  I  hope  you  will  make  yourselves 
quite  at  home.  It  is  a  fiinny  old  house, 
but  it  is  a  good  style  of  a  place.  You  need 
not  be  ashamed  to  receive  any  one  here. 
And  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  find  every- 
body very  civil,  Helen.  I  have  let  the  people 
in  Dura  know  you  are  ray  cousin.  That, 
though  I  say  it  that  shouldn't,  is  a  very  good 
passport  here." 

"  I  hope  yon  will  not  take  any  trouble 
about  us,"  said  Helen  hastily.  "  All  I  want 
is  to  be  quiet    I  do  not  care  for  dvilities." 

"  But  ^ou  prefer  them  to  incivilities,  I 
hope,"  said  Mr.  Burton.  "  My  wife  thinks 
I  am  wrong  to  come  in  this  unceremonious 
way  to  call.  I  wanted  her  to  come  with  me, 
but  she  would  not.  You  ladies  have  your 
own  ways  of  acting.  But  I  felt  that  you 
would  be  mortified  if  you  saw  me  pass  the 
door." 


"  Oh  no.  I  should  not  have  been  morti- 
fied." 

"  i  will  take  aure  you  shan't,"  he  said,  the 
roll  in  his  voice  sounding  more  AiB  of  pro- 
tection and  benevolence  than  ever.  "I 
have  not  much  time  now.  But,  my  dear 
Helen,  remember  that  I  am  always  at 
your  service — always.  I  have  mentioned 
you  to  all  the  nicest  people.  And  we  hope 
very  soon  to  see  you  at  the  House.  I  should 
not  have  brougjit  you  here,  I  assure  you, 
without  intending  to  be  a  friend  to  you  in 
every  way.     You  may  rely  upon  me." 

"  You  arc  very  kind,"  was  all  Helen  could 
say. 

"  I  want  to  be  kind.  You  cannot  please 
me  better  than  by  asking  me  for  what  you 
want  Tell  me  dways  when  your  mothw 
wants  anything,  Norah,  There  now,  I  won't 
say  any  more ;  you  understand  me,  Helen. 
I  have  a  few  things  in  my  power,  and  one 
of  them  is  to  make  you  comfortable.  When  [ 
you  have  time  to  see  about  you,  yon  will 
perceive  that  things  have  gone  very  well 
with  me:  not  that  I  intend  to  boast;  but 
Providen<%,  no  doubt,  has  been  very  kind. 
My  wife  will  call  this  afternoon,  and  should 
you  like  a  drive  or  anything,  I  am  sure 
Clara " 

"  Please  don't  trouble.  I  would  rather  be 
quiet  You  fo^et,"  said  Helen,  with  a  mo- 
mentary sharpness  in  her  voice, "  that  Pro- 
vidence, whidi  has  been  so  kind  to  you,  has 
been  haid  upon  us." 

"  My  dear  Hdcn !  You  are  too  good  and 
pious,  I  am  sure,  not  to  know  that  we  ought 
not  to  repine." 

"I  don't  think  I  repine,  and  I  am  sure 
you  mean  to  be  kind ;  but  c^ !  if  you  would 
take  pity  on  me,  and  let  me  alone " 

It  was  all  ^e  could  do  to  ke^  ^ra 
tears.  But  she  would  not  weep  before  him. 
Her  jealousy  of  him  and  distrust  wet«  all 
coming  back  Instinctively  she  felt  the 
triumph  in  his  voice. 

"  Poor  Helen  ! "  said  Mr.  Burton,  "poor 
girl  I  I  will  not  trouble  you  longer  just  no^v. 
You  shall  not  be  bothered.  Go«l*ye;  tms: 
to  me,  and  I  will  take  care  of  you,  my  poor 
dear!" 

It  was  ludicrous,  it  was  pitiable ;  she 
scorned  herself  for  the  impression  it  ma«,e 
upon  her;  but  how  could  she  help  it?  ^lefeh 
that  she  hated  Ranald  Burton,  as  he  stood 
before  her  in  all  his  wealth  and  oomfort, 
patronising  and  soothing  her.  Yfhea  he 
was  gone,  she  rushed  up  to  her  room,  that 
Norah  might  not  see  her  weakness,  to  weep 
a  few  hot,  burning  tears,  and  to  overoome 
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the  wild,  unreasonable  anger  that  swelled  in 
her  heart  It  wss  bis  moment  of  triumph. 
Perhaps  Helen  felt  it  all  .the  more  because, 
deep  down  in  her  heart,  she  had  a  conscious- 
ness that  she  too  had  once  triumphed  over 
him,  and  rejoiced  to  feel  that  she  could 
humble  him.  This  vras  a  hard  punishment 
for  such  an  old  girlish  offence ;  but  still  it 
felt  like  a  punishment,  and  added  a  sting  to 
everything  he  did  and  said.  And  whether  it 
was  at  that  moment  01  at  a  later  period, 
she  herself  could  not  have  told,  but  a  sudden 
I  gleam  came  across  her  of  some  words  which 


she  had  once  read  somewhere — "  Burton 
and  Golden  have  done  it"  \Vhence  came  these 
words?  had  she  dreamt  them?  had  she  read 
them  somewhere?  They  came  before  her 
as  if  they  had  been  written  upon  the  walL 
Burton  and  Golden  I  Was  it  true  ?  What 
could  it  mean  ? 

Mrs,  Burton  called  in  the  afternoon.  She 
had  Clara  with  her,  and  vhax  was  still  more 
remarkable,  young  Mr.  Rivers,  who  was 
staying  in  the  house,  but  who  up  to  this 
time  had  made  no  mention  of  the  scene  be 
bad  witnessed.     Perhaps  it  was  fbi  lack  of 


1 


an  opportunity,  perhaps  because  he  did  not 
know  how  far  it  would  be  safe  to  mention 
Helen — whom  he  heard  spolcen  of  as  3  relative, 
yet  not  with  the  feeling  which  moved  his 
own  mind  when  he  thought  of  her.  Cyril 
Rivers  was  but  abig  boy,  Plough  he  began  to 
think  himselTa  man,  and  Helen  had  moved 
him  to  that  sudden  fantastic  violence  of 
admiration  with  which  an  older  woman  often 
momentarily  inspires  a  boy.  He  was  eager 
to  go  with  Mrs.  Burton  to  call.  He  would 
walk  down  with  her,  he  said,  and  continue 
his  walk  after  the  carriage  had  picked  her 
up ;  and  in  his  heart  he  said  to  himself  that 


he  must  see  that  woman  again,  He  was  full 
of  awe  and  enthusiasm  at  the  thought  of  her. 
She  was  to  him  like  the  heroine  of  a  tragedy, 
of  a  story  more  striking,  more  affecting  than 
any  tragedy  he  had  ever  heard  of;  for  this 
was  real,  and  she  was  a  true  woman  ex- 
pressing her  natural  sentiments,  forgiving 
nothing.  It  seemed  to  bring  the  youth, 
who  was  all  thrilling  with  natural  romance, 
within  that  charmed  inner  circle  of  emotion 
and  passion  which  is,  though  it  is  seldom 
visible,  the  centre  and  heart  of  hfe. 

But  Helen  bore  a  very  different  aspect 
when  she  waited  to  receive  Mrs.  Burton's 
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call  from  that  which  she  bore  at  the  door  of 
St.  Mary's  Road,  confronting  Golden.  Her 
flush  of  colour  and  glow  of  energj'  and  vehe- 
mence were  gone.  She  was  seated,  pale  and 
silent,  by  the  table  near  the  window,  with 
her  dead  ivhite  cap  encircling  her  face,  and 
some  needlework  in  her  hand.  It  was  not 
the  same  Mrs.  Dnimmond,  was  young  Rivers' 
firet  disappointed  thought.  And  when  she 
invited  the  party  to  sit  down,  and  began  to 
talk  about  the  weather  and  the  country  round, 
he  was  so  bewildered  that  he  longed  to 
steal  away.  The  two  ladies  sat  oppositf 
to  each  other,  and  said  the  sort  of  thing: 
which  all  ladies  say  when  they  call  or  are 
called  upon.  Helen's  tone  was  low,  and  hei 
voice  fell ;  but  these  and  her  black  dress 
were  the  only  things  that  made  it  apparent 
that  anything  had  happened  to  bcr.  It  was 
only  when  this  little  artificial  convefsation 
flay^ed  and  a  pause  occurred  that  the  real 
state  of  affairs  became  even  slightly  visible. 
The  momentary  silence  fell  heavy  upon 
people  who  had  so  much  on  their  minds ; 
and  while  they  all  sat  motionless,  the  little 
mirror  on  Lhe  wall  made  a  picture  of  them 
in  little,  which  looked  like  a  caricature,  full 
of  humorous  perception  and  significance. 
Mrs.  Burton  had  been  hesitating  as  to  what 
she  should  say,  Helen  was  a  study  to  her, 
of  which  she  had  as  yet  made  nothing ;  and 
perhaps  it  was  as  much  from  curiosity  as 
any  other  feeling  that  she  at  last  introduced  a 
suljject  more  interesting  than  the  weather  or 
the  landscape.  It  was  after  a  second  pause 
still  more  serious  than  the  first, 

"  It  must  be  very  strange  to  you  coming 
back  to  Dura  after  all  that  has  happened. 
It  must  be— hard  upon  you,"  she  said. 

"  Yes  ;■  it  is  hard,"  Helen  could  not  trOst 
herbi'lf  to  many  words. 

"  If  there  is  anything  in  which  I  can  be 
of  u'-e,"  Mrs.  Burton  began,  "  will  you  let 
nie  know?  If  there  is  anything  that  can 
make  it  less  painful  for  you.  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  be  of  any  use." 

Mrs,  Drummond  made  no  reply;  she  gave  a 
little  bow,  and  went  on  with  the  needle-work 
she  held  in  her  hands,  but  not  as  if  she  cared 
for  that.  She  was  not  like  what  he  had  thought, 
but  yet  young  Rivers  got  up  with  a  certain 
tremulous  awe  and  approached  her.  She 
had  not  recognised  him.  She  turned  her  eyes 
upon  him  wondering  what  he  could  have  to  do 
with  her.  Her  heart  was  steeled  to  encounter 
all  those  words  of  routine  which  she  knew 
would  have  to  be  said — but  who  was  this  boy  ? 
"  I  think  I  will  go  now,"  he  said  hastily  to 
Mrs.  Burton ;  and  then  he  lowered  his  voice. 


"May  I  say  just  one  word?  If  I  can  ever 
do  anything  to  set  things  r^ht,  wilt  you  let 
me  know?     I  shall  never  fo^et  what  you 

said — on  Tuesday." 

"On  Tuesday?"  Helen  repeated,  in  her 
great  surprise  looking  at  him.  She  ran  over 
Tuesday's  proceedings  in  her  mind ;  at  first 
in  vain,  and  then  a  little  flush  came  over  her 
face.  "  Ah,"  she  said,  "  it  was  you  who 
Came  with — Mr.  Golden.     I  remember  now." 

"But  I  shall  never  be  with  him  again," 
said  the  youth  with  energy,  which  brought 
the  responsive  blood  to  his  cheeks.  "  Of 
that  you  may  be  sure.  I  am  Cyril  Rivers. 
I  am  not  much  good  now,  but  I  might  be — 
afterwards.  Will  you  remember  me?  Will 
you  let  me  serve  you  if  ever  I  can  ?" 

"Thanks,"  said  Helen,  putting  out  her 
hand,  with  a  sudden  softness  in  her  voice. 

The  lad  was  young,  romantic,  chivalrous. 
She  was  to  him  like  some  majestic  dethroned 
queen  in  her  sorrow  and  wTOnged  estate. 
He  stooped  down,  and  touched  her  white 
fingers  with  his  lips,  and  then  without  look- 
ing round,  turned,  and  went  away.  His 
impulsive  generous  words,  his  fanciful  pledge 
of  eagerness  to  help  her  went  to  Helen's  heart. 
She  had  not  expected  this,  and  it  surprised 
and  touched  her.  She  was  not  conscious  for 
a  moment  of  her  yisitor's  steady,  investigat- 
ing glance. 

"  What  a  romantic  boy ! "  said  Mrs.  Burton, 
with  a  smile. 

Yes,"  said  Helen,  and  she  cilled  herself 
back  with  an  effort.     "  But  romance  soroc- 
does  one  good.     It 'is   a  surprise   ac 

At  that  age  it  does  not  matter  much. 
I   did   not  know  you  knew  the  Riverses," 

id  Mrs.  Burton.  "  This  is  the  eldest  son, 
to  be  sure  ;  but  since  the  late  misfortune 
they  are  quite  poor.  They  have  not  mucli 
■  L  their  power." 

She  said  this  with  a  charitable  motive. 
:  seemed  to  her  as  if  Helen  must  mean 
something  by  it.  Everybody  appeared  to 
mean  something  in  the  eyes  of  this  philoso- 
pher. And  she  was  a  little  moved  by  the 
misfortunes  of  the  woman  beside  her.  She 
thought  it  was  kind  to  warn  her  not  to  waste 
her  efforts.  Helen,  on  her  side,  did  not 
know  in  the  least  what  Mrs,  Burton  meant ; 
did  not  suppose  she  meant  anything  indeed, 
and  sat  patient,  accepting  this  speech  with  the 
others  as  an  effort  to  make  conversation,  not 
ungrateful  to'  Mrs,  Burton,  but  wondering 
when  she  would  go  away. 

Meanwhile  Cyril  Rivers  hastened  otit  fiill 
of  emotion.     He  took  the  wrong  turn   in 
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going  out,  and  before  he  knew,  found  hinv- 

seif  in  the  garden,  where  the  two  girls  were 

"malting  acquaintance,"  as  Mrs.  Burton  had 

l|  bidden  them  do.    Clara  was  big  and  fair, 

I  with  her  father's  full  form,  and  a  beautiful 

II  complexion,  the  greatest  possible  contrast  to 
ji  little  Norah,  with  her  li^ht  figure,  and  faint  rose 
j  tints.    But  Noiah  at  this  moment  was  flushed 

and  angry,  looking  as  her  mother  had  done 
l!  tkit  memorable  evening  at  St.  Mary's  Road. 
11  "  Oh,  do  come  here,  Mr.  Rivers,"  said 
1'  Clara,  "  Norah  is  so  cross.  I  only  said  what 
I  papa  says  so  often — that  it  would  be  wretched 
|l  to  live  in  the  country  without  a  carriage  or  a 

I  pony  or  anything.  Don't  you  think  so  too  ?" 
[t      Norah  flushed  more  deeply  than  ever.    "  I 

II  amnot  cross.  We  did  not  come  to  live  in  the 
11  country  for  pleasure,  and  what  does  it  matter 
;■  to  us  aboutcarriagesand  ponies?  Wearepoor." 
ii      "  And  so  am  I,"  said  the  boy,  with  that  in- 
stinctive adoption  of  "our  side"  which  Norah 
had  attributed   to    him.     He   thought  how 
pretty  she  was  as  she  lifted  her  brown  eyes. 
What  a  pretty  child  !  and  he  was  approach- 
ing twenty,  a  man,  and   his    heart  yearned 
over  the  helpless  and  sorrowful.     "  I  shall 
have  to  sell  my  horses  and  go  afoot ;  but  I 
don't  think  I  shall  be  wretched.     Everybody 
cannot  be  rich  like  Jlr.  Burton,  you  know." 

"  But  you  are  always  Lord  Rivets's  son," 
said  Clara.  "  You  can  have  what  you  like 
ever)*wlierc.  I  think  it  is  very  cross  of 
Norah  not  to  care." 

And  Mr.  Burton's  daughter,  foiled  in  her 
first  attemjjt  to  secure  her  own  couain's  envy 
and  admiration,' looked  as  if  she  would  like 
to  cry.  Young  Rivers  laughed  as  he  went 
away  at  her  discomfiture.  As  he  turned  to 
iiud  the  right  way  of  exit,  he  looked  back 
upon  them  with  an  unconscious  comparison. 
He  did  not  know  or  thmk  what  was  Norah 
Drummond's  descent.  He  took  her  uncon- 
sciously as  the  type  of  a  higher  class  im- 
poverished but  not  felleo,  beside  that  small 
representative  of  the  riDUVcaux  riches.  And 
all  his  sympathies  were  on  tlie  side  of  the 
former.  He  pulled  a  little  white  rosebud 
from  a  tree  as  he  passed,  and  put  it  in  his 
coat  with  a  meaning  which  was  partly  real 
and  partly  fantastic.  They  were  poor,  they 
Were  injured,  and  wronged,  and  in  trouble. 
He  put  their  colours,  as  it  were,  in  his 
heUncL  Foolish  boy,  full  of  romance  and 
nonsense  !  one  day  or  other  in  their  cause  he 
felt  he  miglit  couch  his  lance. 

CHAPTER  XX, 

The  next  day  after  Mrs.  Burton's  carriage 
had  been  seen  at  Helen's  door  a  gfeat  many 


people  called  on  Mrs,  Drummond — all  "  the 
nicest  people  " — some  who  had  known  her  or 
known  about  her  in  the  old  days,  some  who 
came  because  she  was  Mr,  Burton's  cousin, 
and  some  who  took  that  means  of  showing 
their  sympathy.  The  door  was  besieged;  and 
Susan,  half  flattered  by  the  importance  of 
her  position,  half-alarmed  lest  this  might 
be  a  commencement  of  the  system  of  putting 
upon  which  she  dreaded,  brought  in  the 
cards,  gingerly  holding  them  in  a  hand  which 
she  had  wrapped  up  in  her  apron,  and  giving 
a  little  sketch  of  the  persons  represented. 
There  was  the  doctor's  wife,  and  the  major's 
lady,  and  Mrs.  Ashurst  from  the  Row,  and 
"them  London  folks,"  all  of  whom  were 
sensible  enough  to  make  their  advances  solely 
in  this  way.  Mrs.  Dalton  was  the  only  per- 
son  admitted.  Helen  was  too  well  brought 
up,  she  had  too  much  sense  of  the  proprieties 
of  her  position,  to  shut  her  door  against  the 
clergynun's  wife — who  brought  her  husband's 
card,  and  explained  that  he  would  have  come 
too  but  for  the  fear  of  intruding  too  early. 

"  But  I  hope  you  will  let  us  see  you,"  the 
kind  woman  added.  "We  are  such  near 
neighbours.  My  eldest  little  girl  is  the  same 
age  as  yours.  I  think  we  should  understand 
each  other.  And  I  have  such  a  busy  life — 
to  be  able  to  run  across  and  talk  things  over 
now  and  then  would  be  such  a  comfort  to  me." 

"  You  mean  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  me," 
said  Helen,  "the  sight  of  a  kind  face." 

"  And  Norah  will  come  and  see  my  Mary. 
They  can  take  their  walks  together,  and 
amuse  each  other.  It  is  such  a  pleasure  to 
me,"  said  Mrs.  Dalton,  "to  look  across  at 
these  windows,  and  think  that  you  are  here." 
She  had  said  so  much  with  the  amiable  power 
ofmake-beheve,  not  exactly  deception,  which 
an  affectionate  temper  and  her  position  as 
clergy-woman  made  natural  to  her — when  she 
caught  Helen's  eye,  and  nature  suddenly  had 
the  mastery.  "  Oh,  Mrs.  Drummond,  how  I 
babble !  I  am  so  sorry,  so  sorry ! "  she  said, 
and  her  eyes  ran  over  with  tears,  though 
Helen  did  not  weep.  It  is  not  easy  to 
repel  such  a  visitor.  They  grew  friends  at 
that  first  interview,  while  Norah  stood  by  and 
made  her  observ'ations  too. 

"May  I  go  and  see  Mary?"  she  asked, 
when  Mrs.  Dalton  had  gone.  "I  think  I 
shall  like  her  better  than  Clara  Burton.  How 
funny  it  must  be  to  have  so  many  brotliers 
and  sisters,  mamma ;  and  I  who  never  had 
either  a  brother  or  a  sister  !  I  should  Hketo 
have  had  just  one — a  little  sister  with  blue 
eyes.  But,  then,  if  you  had  been  very  fond 
of  her,  fonder  than  of  me,  1  shpiild  not  have 
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liked  that  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  a  brother 
would  have  bcm  the  best.  A  boy  is  a  change 
— they  aie  useless,  and  yet  they  are  nice — 
roralongwallcforinstance.  I  wish  I  had  had  a 
big  brother,  older  than  me — quite  old — almost 
grown  up.  How  fimny  it  would  have  been  I 
I  wonder  what  we  should  have  called  him. 
If  he  had  been  as  big  as — Mr.  Rivers,  for 
instance — that  would  have  been  nice  for  you 
toa" 

Helen  smiled,  and  let  the  child  run  on. 
It  was  the  muac  to  which  her  life  was  set. 
Norah's  monologue  accompanied  everything. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  an  answer  was  necessary, 
which  interrupted  the  strain,  but  generally  a 
word,  a  smile,  or  a  monosyllable  was  enough. 
She  went  on  weaving  her  big  brother  out 
of  her  imagination;  it  was  more  delightful 
than  speculating  about  Mary  Dalton. 

"I  am  sure  it  would  have  been  nice  for 
you  too,"  she  said.  "He  would  have  given 
you  his  arm  when  you  were  tired,  and  looked 
afler  the  luggage,  and  locked  all  the  doors  at 
nights.  The  only  thing  is,  it  would  have  been 
a  great  expense.  When  people  are  poor,  I 
suppose  they  can't  afibrd  to  have  boys.  They 
want  so  many  things.  But  yet  he  would 
have  been  nice  all  the  same.  I  hope  he 
would  have  had  a  pretty  name ;  not  so  short 
as  Ned,  and  not  so  common  as  Charlie. 
Charlie  is  the  eldest  of  the  Daltons — such  a 
big  boy.  Oh,  I  wonder  what  our  boy's  name 
would  have  been?  Do  you  like  Oswald, 
mamma,  or  Eustace?  Eustace  sounds  hke 
a  pdest  or  something  dreadfully  wise.  I 
don't  like  solenm  boys.  So  long  as  he  was 
big  and  strong,  and  not  too  clever.  But  oh, 
dear,  dear,  what  is  the  use  of  talking  P  We 
never  can  have  a  big  boy,  I  suppose?  I  must 
be  content  with  other  girls'  brothers.  I  shall 
never  have  one  of  my  very  own." 

"  The  less  you  have  to  do  with  other  girls' 
brothers  the  better,  Noiah,"  said  Helen,  be- 
guiled into  a  smile. 

"  I  do  not  care  for  them,  I  am  sure,"  said 
Noiah,  with  dignity;  "  ±oi^h  I  don't  dislike 
gentlemen,  mamma — quite  old  gentiemen, 
like  Dr.  Maurice  and  Mr.  Haldane,  are  very 
nice.  And  I  should  hke  to  have  had — Mr. 
Rivers,  for  irutance — for  a  big  brother.  I 
rather  think,  too,  I  like  Ned  Burton  better 
than  Claia.  It  is  more  natural  to  hear  a 
boy  talk  of  ponies  and  things.  She  never 
thinks  of  anything  else — dogs,  and  horses, 
and  carriages,  and  the  fine  things  she  has. 
It  is  not  polite  to  talk  of  such  things  to  people 
who  have  not  got  them.  I  told  her  I  did 
not  care  for  ponies,  nor  grapes,  nor  hot-house 
Qowen;   and  that  I  would  rather  live  in 


London  than  at  the  House.  And,  oh,  so 
many — stories,  mamma !  Is  it  wrong  to  le& 
a  Utde  fib  when  you  dont  mean  any  ham? 
Just  a  litde  one,  when  people  boast  and  m^e 
themselves  disagreeable — and  when  you  don't 
mean  any  harm  ?  " 

"  It  is  always  wrong  to  tell  fibs ;  and  I 
don't  know  the  difference  between  big  ones 
and  little  ones,"  said  Helen. 

"  Oh,  nminma^  but  I  do !  A  big  stoiT  is 
— for  instance.  If  I  were  to  say  Susan  had 
stolen  your  watch,  that  would  be  a  wicked 
lie.  But  when  I  say  I  don't  care  for  grapes, 
and  would  not  like  to  have  a  pony,  it  isn't 
quite  true,  but  then  it  makes  Clam  be  quiet, 
and  does  nobody  any  harm.  I  am  sure  there 
is  a  great  difference.  It  would  be  very  nice 
to  have  a  pony,  you  know.  Only  think, 
mamma,  to  go  cantering  away  across  the 
conunon  and  on  the  tuif  I  But  I  would  not 
give  in  to  say  tiiat  I  should  like  to  be  Clara, 
or  that  she  was  better  off  than  me ! " 

Norah's  casuistry  silenced  her  mother. 
She  shook  her  head,  but  she  did  not  say 
anything.  Something  of  the  same  feeling  was, 
indeed,  in  her  own  mind.  She,  too,  would 
have  liked  to  be  contemptuous  of  the  luxuries 
which  her  neighbours  d^gled  before  her  eyes. 
And  Norah  resumed  her  monologue.  The 
mother  only  partially  heard  it,  waking  up 
now  and  then  to  give  the  necessary  response, 
but  carrying  on  sdl  the  time  her  own  separate 
thread  of  cogitation,  which  would  not  shape 
itself  into  words.  "The  old  parlour,  with  its 
brown-grey  curtains  and  all  its  spindle-legged 
fumitiue,  enclosed  and  seemed  to  watch  the 
human  creatures  who  disturbed  the  silence. 
A  room  which  has  been  long  unoccupied, 
and  which  is  too  large  for  its  new  inhabitants, 
has  often  this  spectator  look.  The  pictures 
looked  down  &om  the  walls  and  watched :  up 
in  the  little  round  mirror  two  people  In  a 
miniature  interior,  who  were  in  reality  re- 
flections of  the  two  below,  but  looked  quite 
different,  glanced  down  upon  them,  and 
watched  also.  The  sky  looked  in  through  the 
five  windows,  and  the  lime-trees  in  front  kept 
tapping  with  ^ir  branches  against  the  panes 
to  show  that  they  were  looking  on.  All  the  rest 
weredandestine,  but  the  lime-trees  were  honest 
in  their  scrutiny.  And  in  the  midst  of  it  the 
mother  and  daughter  led  their  subdued  Uves. 
Norah's  voice  ran  through  all  like  a  brook  or 
a  bird.  Helen  was  mosdy  silent,  saying  little. 
They  had  a  roof  to  shelter  them,  enough  of 
daily  bread,  the  kindness  of  strangers  outside, 
the  rude  but  sympathetic  kindness  of  Susan 
within.  This  was  more,  a  great  deal  men, 
dian  often  falls  to  the  lot  ^  human  wrecks 
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after  2  great  shipwreck.  Morah  after  a  little 
vfaile  accepted  it  as  the  natural  rule  of  life,  and 
fOf^t  erer^  other ;  and  Helen  was  silent, 
though  she  did  not  foi^ct  The  silence  of  the 
house,  however,  by  times  oppressed  the  child. 
Sbe  la^  aw^e  in  the  great  bedroom  up-staiis, 
afraid  to  go  to  sleep  till  her  mother  should 
come ;  and  eren  in  the  daylight  there  were 
moments  when  Norah  was  a&aid  of  the  ghostly 
dnwing-Toom,  and  could  not  but  fed  that 
weird  aged  women,  the  Miss  Pagets,  whom 
hei  mother  had  known,  or  some  of  the  old 
Harcouits  were  watching  her  from  behind 
the  doon,  or  bora  the  shade  of  the  curtains. 
There  was  a  deep  china  closet  beside  the  fire- 
place with  one  particular  knot  in  the  wood- 
work which  fascinated  Norah,  and  made  her 
feel  that  some  mysterious  ^ewas  gazing  at  her 
from  within.  But  all  these  fancies  dispersed 
the  moment  Mis.  Dnunmond  appeared.  There 
was  protection  in  the  soft  rustle  of  her 
gown,  the  distant  sound  of  her  voice.  ..And 
so  the  routine  of  life — a  new  routine,  but  soon 
fimly  estabhshcd,  supporting  them  as  upon 
props  of  use  and  won^  began  again.  There 
were  the  lessons  in  the  morning,  and  Norah's 
nnmc,  and  a  long  walk  in  the  ailemoon ;  and 
(hey  went  to  bed  early,  glad  to  be  done  with 
life  and  another  day.  Or  at  least  Helen  was 
glad  to  be  done  wiu  it — not  Norah,  to  whom 
It  was  the  opening  of  the  story,  and  to  whom 
once  more  the  sunshine  began  to  look  as 
sweet  as  ever,  and  each  new  morning  was  a 
delimit. 

A  few  weeks  after  their  arrival  the  Hal- 
danes  followed  them.  Miss  Jane  had  written 
beforehand  begging  for  information  about 
die  house  and  the  journey ;  and  it  was  only 
then  that  Helen  learned,  with  a  mortification 
she  codid  scarcely  overcome,  that  the  Gate- 
house was  to  be  their  refuge  too.  This  fact 
so  changed  the  character  of  her  cousin's 
kindness  to  her,  that  her  pride  was  with 
difficulty  subdued  to  silence;  but  she  had 
sufficient  self.control  to  say  nothing — pride 
itself  coming  to  her  aid. 

"Perhaps  you  would  be  so  good  as  to 
send  me  a  line  with  a  few  particulars,"  Miss 
Jane  wrote.  "  I  should  like  to  know  for 
myself  and  mother  if  there  is  a  good  minister 
of  our  denomination,  and  if  you.  would  men- 
tion the  price  -of  meat,  and  how  much  you 
are  giving  for  the  best  butter,  I  should  be 
very  much  obliged.  I  should  like  to  know 
if  then  is  a  good  room  on  the  ground-floor 
that  would  do  for  Stephen,  and  if  we  could 
have  a  Bath-chair  to  bring  him  down  from 
the  station,  for  I  am  very  distmstful  of  cabs. 
Also  about  a  charwoman,  which  is  very  im- 


portant I  am  active  myself  and  always 
look  after  the  washing,  so  that  one  strong 
handy  woman  to  come  from  six  in  the  morn- 
ing till  two  would  do  all  I  should  require." 

Mis.  Drummond  made  an  effort  and 
answered  all  these  questions,  and  even 
walked  to  the  station  to  see  them  arrive.  It 
was  a  moumiiil  sight  enough.  She  stood 
and  looked  on  with  her  heart  aching,  and 
saw  the  man  whom  she  had  known  so 
different  lifted  out  of  the  carriage  and  put 
into  the  invalid  chair.  She  saw  the  look  of 
dumb  anguish  and  humiliation  in  bis  eyes 
which  showed  how  he  felt  this  public  exposure 
of  his  weakness.  He  was  very  patient ;  he 
smiled  and  thanked  the  people  who  moved 
him :  yet  Helen,  with  her  perceptions  quick- 
ened by  her  own  suffering,  felt  the  intoler- 
able pain  in  the  other's  soul,  and  went  awa^ 
hurriedly,  not  to  afflict  him  further  by  her 
presence.  What  had  be  done?  How  had 
this  man  sinned  more  than  others  P  Alt 
the  idlers  that  lounged  about  and  watched 
him,  were  they  better  or  dearer  to  God  than 
he  was?  Mrs.  Drummond  was  half  a  Pagan, 
though  she  did  not  know  it.  She  hurried 
awa^  with  a  miserable  sense  that  it  was  past 
bearing.  But  Stephen  set  his  lips  tight  and 
bore  it.  He  bore  the  looks  <^  the  village 
people  who  came  out  to  their  doors  to  look 
at  turn  as  he  passed.  As  for  his  mother  and 
sister  they  scarcely  remarked  his  silence. 
They  were  so  happy  that  everything  had 
gone  off  so  well,  that  he  had  borne  it  so 
easily. 

"  I  don't  think  he  looks  a  bit  the  worse," 
said  Miss  Jane. 

They  were  the  tenderest,  the  most  patient 
of  nurses,  but  they  had  accepted  his  illness 
long  ago  as  a  matter  of  course.  From  the 
moment  he  was  placed  in  the  chair,  and  so 
off  their  mind,  as  it  were,  the  Iu^;age  came 
into  the  ascendant  and  took  his  place.  They 
had  a  wonderful  amount  of  parcels,  mostly 
done  up  in  brown  paper.  Mrs.  Haldane 
herself  carried  her  pet  canary  in  its  cage,  tied 
up  in  a  blue-and-white  handkerchief.  She 
was  more  anxious  about  thb  for  the  moment 
than  about  her  son.  The  procession  was 
one  which  caught  everybody's  eye.  First 
two  wheel-barrows  with  the  luggage,  the  first 
of  which  was  occupied  by  Stephen's  bed  and 
chair,  the  other  piled  up  with  boxes,  among 
the  rest  two  portmanteaus  of  his  own,  on 
which  he  could  still  read,  on  old  labels  which 
he  had  preserved  with  pride,  the  names  of 
Naples,  Florence,  and  Rome.  Had  he  been 
actually  there,  he  who  was  now  little  more 
than  a  piece  of  luggage  himself?    Miss  Jane 
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divided  her  attertions  between  her  'brother 
and  the  second  wheel-barrow,  on  which  the 
brown-paper  parcels  were  tumbling  and  nod- 
ding, ready  to  fall.  His  mother  walked  on 
the  other  side,  holding  fast  by  the  parcel  in 
the  blue-and- white  handkerchief.  Mrs,  Bur- 
ton, who  was  passing  in  her  carriage,  stopped 
to  look  after  them.  She,  too,  had  known 
Stephen  in  better  days.  She  did  not  ask 
passionate  questions  as  Helen  was  doing ;  but 
she  felt  the  shock  in  her  way,  and  only  com- 
forted herself  by  thinking  that  the  feelings 
get  blunted  in  such  unfortunate  cases,  and 
that  no  doubt  other  people  felt  more  for  him 
than  he  felt  for  himself. 

But  notwithstanding  the  callousness  which 
use  had  brought,  there  was  no  indifference 
to  Stephen's  comfort  in  the'  minds  of  his 
attendants.  Everything  was  arranged  for 
him  that  evening  as  if  he  had  been  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  servants.  When  Helen 
went  to  see  him  he  was  seated  by  the 
window  with  floM-crs  upon  his  table  and  all 
his  papers  arranged  upon  it.  The  flowers 
were  not  very  choice ;  they  were  of  Miss 
Jane's  selection,  and  marigolds  and  plumy 
variegated  grass  looked  beautiful  in  her 
eyes.  Yet  nothing  bat  love  could  have  put 
everything  .in  its  place  so  soon,  and  meta- 
morphosed all  at  once  the  dining-room  of  the 
Gatehouse  into  Stephen's  room,  where  every- 
thing bore  a  reference  to  him  and  was 
arranged  for  his  special  comfort  'Perhaps 
they  did  not  always  feel  for  him,  or  even  see 
what  room  there  was  for  feeling.  But  this 
they  could  do^and  in  it  they  never  failed. 

"Docs  not  he  look  comfortable?"  Miss 
Jane  said  ivitb  triumph.  "You  would  thiok 
to  see  him  he  had  never  budged  from  his 
chair.  And  he  got  through  the  journey  very 
well.  If  you  but  knew  how  frightened  I  was 
when  we  set  out ! " 

Stephen  looked  at  Mrs.  Dmmmond  with 
a  smile.  There  were  some  lines  about  his 
mouth  and  a  quiver  in  his  upper  lip  which 
spoke  to  her  more  clearly  than  to  his  sister. 
Helen  had  not  been  in  the  way  of  going 
out  of  herself  to  sympathise  with  others ; 
and  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  had  suddenly 
got  a  new  pair  of  eyes,  an  additional  sense. 
While  they  were  all  talking  she  saw  what 
the  journey  had  really  cost  him  in  his  smile. 
"  It  is  strange  to  see  the  world  again  after 
so  long,"  he  said,  "and  to  realise  that  once 
one  walked  about  it  quite  carelessly  like 
other  people,  without  thinking  what  a  thing 

"But,  Stephen,  I  am  sure  you  don't  re- 
pine," said  his  mother,  "jaa  know  whose 


will  it  is,  and  you  would  not  have  it  differ-  I 
ent  ?  That  is  such  a  comfort  whate>'er  we  1 
may  have  to  suffer,"  ' 

"  You  would  not  have  it  different ! "  i 

Helen  looked  at  him  almost  with  tears 
in  her  eyes.  ( 

"  That  is  a  great  deal  to  say,  mother,"  he 
answered  with  a  suppressed  sigh ;  while  she 
still  went  on  asking  herself  passionately  what 
had  he  done?  what  had  he  done? 

"  I  think  the  diarwiMnan  will   suit   very 
well,"  said  Miss  Jane,     "  She  seems  clean,   i 
and  that  is  the  great  thing.     I  am  very  well 
sarisfied  with  everything  I  have  seen  as  yet,   ' 
The  kitchen  garden  ia  beautiful,     1  suppose 
as  there  is  no  division,  we  are  to  have    it 
between  us — that   and    the    fruit?     I    have 
been  thinking  a  few  fowls  would   be    very  i 
nice  if  you  have  nc  objection.     They  crist  i 
little  to  keep,  and  to  have  your  own  eggs  is  a  i 
great  luxury.     And  meat  seems  reasonable,  j 
I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  all  I    have  ■ 
seen."  ; 

"If  we  only  knew  about  the  chapel,"  said 
Mrs.  Haldane.  "  So  much  of  your  comfort 
depends  on  your  minister.  If  he  is  a  nice  , 
man  he  will  be  company  for  Stephen,  That  ' 
is  what  I  am  most  afraid  of — that  he  vrill  be  , 
dull  in  the  country.  There  was  always  some  ! 
one  coming  in  about  the  magazine  or  some  ' 
society  or  other  when  we  were  in  town.  I  ! 
am  afraid,  Stephen,  you  will  feel  quite    lost 

"  Not  for  want  of  the  visitors,  mother," 
he  said;  "especially  if  Mrs.  Drumroond  w-ill 
spare  me  Norah.  She  is  better  than  any 
minister — not  meaning  any  slight  to  rtiy 
brethren,"  he  added,  in  a  half  apologetic, 
half-laughing  tone.  He  could  laugh  siill, 
which  was  a  thing  Helen  found  it  very  difii- 
cult  to  understand. 

Nomh  is  very  nice,  and  I  like  dearly  to 
see  her,"  said  his  mother;  "  but,  Stephen.  1 
don't  like  to  hear  you  talk  like  that.  Mis, 
Drummond  is  not  to  know  that  it  is  all  your 
nonsense.  You  were  always  such  a  one  for 
a  joke." 

"  My  jokes  have  not  been  very  brilliant 

lately,"  he  said,  with  a  smile,     Mrs,  Haldane 

se  at  that  moment  to  help  her  daughter 

th  something  she  was  moving  to  the  other 

d  of  the  room,  and  Stephen,  seizing    the 

opportunity,    turned    quickly    round     upon 

Helen,  who  ivas  sitting  by  him,     "  You  are 

very  sorry  for  me,"  he  said,  mib  a  mixture  of 

gratitude  and   impatience.     "Don't!    it   is 

better  not !" 

"  How  can  I  help  it  ?"  cried  Helen.  "And 
why  is  it  better  not,?,"^^  :,y  i^  OOQ 1*^ 
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"Because  I   cannot    bear  ft,"  he    said, 
almost  stem  If. 

This  passed  in  a  moment,  while  the  uo- 
conscious  womea  at  the  other  end  bad 
altered  the  position  of  a  table.  Never  maa 
had  more  tender  nuises  than  these  two;  but 
they  had  ceased  to  be  sony  for  him  in  look 
or  word.  They  had  accepted  their  own 
^e  and  his  )  his  helplessness  was  to  them 
like  the  daylight  or  the  dark,  a  thing  in- 
evitable, the  course  of  imture;  and  the 
matter-of-fact  way  in  which  they  had  learned 
to  treat  it  made  his  life  8U[^oitable.  But  it 
'  vas  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  realise  such 
!,  fart. 

1  "I  ncvCT  told  you  that  we  were  disap- 
,  pointed  about  letting  the  house,"  said  Miss 
1'  Jane,  "A  great  many  peofde  came,  but 
:  no  one  who  was  satisfactory.  It  is  a  great 
I  loss.  I  have  left  a  person  in  it  to  tiy  fora 
(ew  months  longer.  People  are  very  un- 
]  principled,  coming  out  of  mere  curiosity,  and 
'j  turning  over  your  blankets  and  counterpanes 
il  mthout  a  thought" 

'  Here  the  conversation  came  to  a  pause,  and 
'  Helen  rose.  She  was  standing  saying  her 
.  liirewelb  and  making  such  offers  of  assist- 
||  aoce  as  she  could,  when  the  daily  event 
'!  vith  which  she  had  grown  familiar  took 
1'  place. 

I  "  There  is  some  one  coming,"  said  Stephen, 
'  from  the  window.  "  It  oi^ht  to  be  the 
,1  queen  by  the  commotion  it  makes  :  but  it  is 
[j  only  Burton." 

jl      And  Mrs.  Haldane  and  Miss  Jane  both 
.,  roshed  forward  to  see.     Helen  wididrew  out 
|i  of  sight  with  a  secret  bitterness  which  she- 
ll could  not  have  put  into  words.     Mr,  Burton 
was  driving  home  from  the  station  in  all  his 
|l  usual  importance.   His  horses  were  groomed 
'1  to  perfection,  the  mountings  of  his  harness 
I  sparkled  in  the  sun.    He  half  drew  up  as  he 
';  passed,  making  his  bays  prance  and  express 
iheir  disapprobation,  while  he  took  off  his 
hat  to  the  new  arrivals.  It  was  such  a  saluta- 
tion as  a  jocund  monarch  might  have  tossed  at 
a  humtde  worshipper,  mock  ceremony  and 
]  coosdous  condescension.    The  women  look- 
ing out  never  thought  of  that.    They  ran 
from  one  window  to  another  to  watch  him 
entering  the  avenue,  they  talked  to  each 
other  of  bis  fine  htwses,  the  neat  groom 
beside  him,  and  how  polite  he  was.  Stephen 
had  been  looking  on,  too,  with  keen  interest. 
A  smile  was  on  his  face,  but  the  lines  above 
liis  eyes  were  contracted,  and  the  eyes  them- 
selves gleamed  with  a  sudden  fite  which 
stanled  Helen. 
"  I  wonder  what  he  thinks  of  it  all,"  he 


said  to  her  under  his  breath,  "if  he  thinks 
at  all.  I  wonder  if  he  is  comfortable  when 
he  reflects  who  are  living  at  his  gates  i" 

The  words  were  said  90  low  that  she  had 
to  stoop  to  hear;  and  with  a  wondering 
thrill  of  half-comprehension  she  looked 
at  bim.  What  did  he  mean  ?  From  whence 
came  that  tone  which  was  almost  fierce 
in  its  self-restraint?  It  seemed  to  kindle  a 
smouldering  fire  in  her,  of  the  nature  of 
which  she  was  not  quite  aware,  "  Burton  and 
Golden  "  suddenly  flashed  across  her  thoughts 
again.  Where  was  it  she  had  seen  the 
names  linked  together?  What  did  it  mean? 
and  what  did  Stephen  mean  ?  She  felt  as  if 
she  had  almost  found  out  something,  which 
quickened  her  pulse  and  made  her  heart  beat 
— almost.  But  the  last  point  of  enlighten- 
ment was  yet  to  come, 

"  Now  he  has  tiuned  in  at  the  gate,"  said 
Miss  Jane.  "  Well,  for  my  part,  I  am  glad 
to  have  seen  him;  and  to  think  that  a  man 
couid  do  all  that  by  his  own  exertions !  If 
he  had  been  a  nobleman  I  should  not  liave 
thought  half  so  much  of  it,  I  suppose,  now, 
that  could  not  be  seen  anywhere  but  in 
England?  You  may  smile,  Stephen,  and 
think  me  very  vulgar-minded ;  but  I  do  think 
it  is  a  very  wonderful  sight," 

And  thus  the  second  household  settled 
down,  and  became  a  part  of  the  landscape 
which  the  family  at  Dura  surveyed  with 
complaisant  proprietorship,  and  through 
which  Mr.  Burton  drove  every  afternoon, 
calling  admiring  spectators  to  all  the  windows. 
The  rich  man  had  never  enjoyed  the  commo- 
tion he  made  so  much  as  he  tlid  now  when  he 
could  see  at  the  Gatehouse  those  faces  looking 
out  There  was  scarcely  an  evening  but  Miss 
Jane  or  her  mother  would  stand  up  to  see 
him,  gazing  with  unconscious  worship  .it  this 
representative  of  wealth  and  strength,and  that 
practical  power  which  sways  tlie  world ; 
while  Norah  would  clamber  up  on  a  chair 
behind  the  blinds  at  the  other  end,  and  look 
out  with  her  big  brown  eyes  full  of  serious 
observation.  He  thought  Norah  wondered 
and  worshipped  too,  not  being  able  to  under- 
stand the  language  of  her  eyes.  And  some- 
times he  would  see,  or  think  he  saw,  her 
mother  behind  her.  When  he  did  so  he  went 
home  in  high  good-humour,  and  was  more 
jocular  than  usual ;  for  nothing  gave  hira  such 
a  sense  of  his  own  greatness,  his  prosperity, 
and  superiority  to  common  flesh  and  blood, 
as  the  homage,  or  supposed  homage  paiil  to 
him  by  those  loolers-on  at  the  windows  of 
the  Gatehouse. 
Mr.  Burton's  satis&ction  came  to  a  climax 
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when  his  fathci-in-taw  came  to  pay  his  next 
visit,  which  happened  not  very  long  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Haldanes.  Mr.  Baldwin,  as  we 
have  said,  was  a  Dissenter,  and  something 
like  a  lay  bishop  in  his  denomination.  He 
was  very  rich,  and  lived  very  plainly  at  Clap- 
ham  with  his  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Everett  and 
Miss  Louisa.  They  were  all  very  good 
people  in  their  way.  There  was  not  a  man 
m  England  who  subscribed  to  more  sociedes 
or  presided  at  a  greater  number  of  meetings. 
He  spent  half  his  income  in  this  way;  he 
"  promoted  "  charities  as  his  son-in-law  pro- 
moted joint-stock  companies;  and  prided 
himself  on  the  simplicity  of  his  living  and 
hb  tastes,  notwithstanding  his  wealth.  When 
he  and  bis  sisters  came  to  pay  a  visit  at 
Dura  they  walked  from  the  station,  leaving 
their  servants  and  their  boxes  to  follow  in 
a  fly.  "We  have  the  use  of  our  limbs,  I 
am  thankful  to  Providence,"  one  of  ^e 
sisters  would  say;  "why  should  we  have  a 
carriage  for  a  little  bit  of  road  like  that  ?  " 
They  walked  in  a  little  procession,  the  gen- 
tleman in  advance,  like  a  triumphant  cock 
in  front  of  his  harem,  the  two  ladies  a  little 
behind.  Mr.  Baldwin  wore  his  hat  on  the 
back  of  his  head,  and  a  white  tie,  like  one  of 
bis  favourite  ministers;  he  had  a  round, 
chubby  face,  without  any  whiskers,  and  a 
complexion  almost  as  clear  as  litde  Clara's. 
The  two  ladies  were  like  him,  except  that 
Mrs.  Everett,  who  was  a  widow,  was  large 
and  stout,  and  Miss  Louisa  pale  and  thin. 
They  walked  along  with  a  natural  feeling  of 
benevolent  supremacy,  making  their  remarks 
on  everybody  and  everything  with  distinct 
voides.  When  they  got  to  the  Gatehouse 
they  paused  and  inspected  it,  thou^  the 
windows  were  all  open. 

"  I  think  Reginald  was  wrong  to  give  such 
a  house  as  this  to  those  poor  people,"  said 
the  married  sister  in  front  of  the  door.  "  It 
is  a.  handsome  house.  He  might  have  found 
some  little  cottage  for  them,  and  let  this  to  a 
family." 

"  But,  Martha,  he  gave  what  he  had,  and 
it  is  that  that  is  always  accepted,"  said  Miss 
Louisa. 

The  brother  drowned  her  plaintive  little 
?(Mce  with  a  more  decided' reply — 

"  I  am  very  glad  Haldane  has  such  good 
quarters.  -  As  Tor  the  lady,  I  suppose  she 
was  not  to  blame  ;  but  when  a  man  flies  in 
the  face  of  Providence  I  would  not  reward 
him  by  providing  for  his  wife  and  family,  I 
agree  with  Martha.  It  is  a  waste  of  the 
gifts  of  God  to  give  this  house  to  poor 
people  who  cannot  enjoy  it ;  but  still  Burton 


is  right  on  the  whole.  If  you  cannot  do 
better  with  your  property,  why  should  not 
you  use  it  to  make  Griends  of  the  mammon  of 
unrighteousness?  I  approve  of  his  charity 
on  the  whole." 

Inside  the  recipients  of  the  charity  sat  and 
heard  all  through  the  open  windows.  But 
what  then  ?  Mr.  Baldwin  and  his  sisters 
were  not  responsible  for  that.  They  went  on 
to  the  avenue  making  the  same  candid  and 
audible  remarks  all  along  the  road.  It  was 
not  necessary  that  they  should  exercise  self- 
restraint.  They  were  in  the  dominions  of 
their  relation.  They  were  absolute  over  all 
foolish  sentiment  and  false  pride.  They  said 
it  loud  out,  frankly,  whatever  they  might 
have  to  say.  The  arrival  of  these  visitors 
always  made  a  certain  commotion  at  Dura. 
It  moved  Mr.  Burton  a  great  deal  more  than 
it  did  his  wife.  Indeed,  if  there  was  anything 
which  vexed  him  in  her  exemplary  behaviour, 
it  was  that  she  would  not  make  temporarily 
the  changes  which  he  thought  were  "  only 
respectful "  to  suit  the  tastes  of  her  father 
and  aunts.  "You  know  your  father  likes 
only  plain  roast  and  boiled,"  he  would  say 
to  her,  half-indignantly,  adding,  with  a  laugh, 
"and  minister  sauce."  This  last  was  one  of 
his  favourite  jokes,  Uiough  it  did  not  strike 
his  wife  as  particularly  brilliant  But  the 
minister  sauce  was  the  only  thing  which 
Mrs.  Burton  provided  for  her  father.  She 
held  fast  by  her  menu,  though  he  dis^ 
proved  of  it.  She  dressed  herself  tranquilly 
for  dinner,  though  her  aunts  held  up  their 
hands,  and  asked  her  solemnly  if  she  knew 
what  all  this  extravagance  must  come  to  ? 
In  these  matters  Clara  would  not  give  way; 
but  she  asked  the  minister  of  the  chapel  in 
the  village  to  dinner,  and  it  was  in  presence  of 
this  functionary  that  Mr.  Baldwin  filled  up 
the  measure  of  his  son-in-law's  content. 

"  I  see  you  have  been  very  generous  to 
poor  Haldfuie,"  he  said.  "  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you,  Burton.  He  is  my  own  man ; 
I  should  have  been  compelled  to  do  some- 
thing for  him  if  you  had  not  taken  him  up ; 
and  my  hands  are  always  so  full !  Yon  will 
find  I  do  not  forget  it  But  it  was  a  great 
waste  to  put  him  into  such  a  handsome 
house." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  have  pleased  you," 
SEud  Mr.  Burton.  "  It  was  an  empty  house ; 
and  I  have  put  my  cousin,  Mrs.  Drmnmond, 
in  the  other  end,  whom  I  was  obliged  to  take 
care  of.  It  was  the  cheapest  way  Of  doing 
it.  I  am  mo^  happy  to  think  I  have  relieved 
you,  even  of  so  little  as  that." 

"Oh  yes,  you  have  relieved  me,"  said 
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Mr.  Baldwin.  "  I  shan't  forget  it.  It  will 
be  an  encouragement  to  Mr.  Tiuston  and  to 
many  of  the  brethren  to  see  that  a  sick  friend 
is  never  abandoned.  I  don't  mean  to  say 
that  you  want  any  inducement — but,  still, 
when  you  can  see  that  even  in  the  case  of 
failing  strength " 

"  Oh  yes.  I  am  sure  it  is  most  encourag- 
ing," the  poor  minister  faltered. 

Encouraging  to  think  of  Stephen  Haldane, 
who  was  thus  provided  for  !  The  two  rich 
men  went  on  with  their  talk  over  their  wine, 
»hile  some  confused  speculation  as  to  the 
ways  of  Providence  went  through  the  head  of 
their  companion.  He  was  young,  and  he 
felt  ill-at-eose,  and  he  did  not  like  to  inter- 
fere much.  Had  it  been  Mr,  Dalton-  he 
would  have  been  less  easily  silenced.  Thus 
Mr.  Burton  found  his  benevolence  in  one 
particular  at  least  attended  with  the  most 
perfect  success. 

CHAITRR  XXI. 

And  everything  settled  down,  and  Nature 
resumed  her  common  round.  This  is  what 
Nature  does  in  all  circumstances.  There 
never  was  so  bad  a  storm  but  next  morning 
the  thrifty  mother  took  heart  and  set  to 
work  Kgain  as  best  she  could  to  make 
amends  for  it.  It  is  only  when  the  storm 
affects  human  hearts  and  lives  that  this 
cheerful,  pathetic  etfort  to  get  the  better  of  it 
becomes  terrible;  for  the  mending  in  such 
cases  is  so  often  but  superficial,  the  cure 
impossible.  Other  trees  grow  up  to  fill  the 
gap  made  by  the  one  blown  down ;  but  not 
other  loves  or  other  hopes.  Yet  gradually 
the  tempest  calms,  the  wreck  is  swept  away, 
and  some  things  that  are  new  are  always 
better  than  some  things  that  were  old,  even 
though  the  old  can  never  be  replaced  while 
Jife  goes  on. 

Of  all  the  dwellers  in  the  Gatehouse,  it 
was  poor  Haldane  who  felt  this  the  most. 
The  reality  of  this  life  in  the  country  was 
very  different  from  the  anticipation.  The 
Serf)  air  which  his  mother  had  hoped  to  have 
for  Stephen — the  cottage  garden  which  they 
had  all  dreamt  of  (even  he  himself  by  mo- 
ments), where  he  cOuld  be  wheeled  ia  his 
chair  to  sit  under  the  apple-tree  and  smell 
the  flowers — had  vanished  from  their  list  of 
possibilities.  All  the  fresh  air  he  could 
have  was  from  the  open  window  by  which 
his  chair  was  placed.  Eut  not  even  the 
garden  and  the  apple-tree  would  have  done 
>  much  for  him  as  the  varieties  of  the 
country  road.  Instead  of  the  garden  walls 
at  Victoria  Villas,  the  strip  of  dusty  grass. 


the  chance  sight  of  a  neighbour's  child  at 
play,  or  (more  likely)  of  a  neighbour's  clothes 
hung  out  to  dry,  he  had  a  genuine  rural  high- 
road, with  all  its  sights.  He  saw  the  carts 
passing  with  rural  produce,  full  of  big  baskets 
of  vegetables  for  the  London  market;  he 
saw  the  great  waggons  of  odorous  hay,  with 
a  man  asleep  on  the  top,  half  buried  in  the 
warm  and  fragrant  mass,  or  cracking  his 
whip  on  the  path,  and  shouting  drowsy, 
inarticulate  calls  to  the  horses,  who  took 
their  own  way,  and  did  not  mind  him  ;  he 
saw  the  carriages  gleam  past  with  the  great 
people,  whom  by  degrees  he  got  to  know ; 
and  then  the  Rectory  children  were  always 
about,  and  Mrs.  Dalton  in  her  pony-chaise, 
and  the  people  coming  and  going  from  the 
village.  There  were  two  of  the  village  folk 
in  particular  who  brought  a  positive  pleasure 
into  his  life— not  a  pair  of  lovere,  or  any 
pretty  group,  but  only  Clippings,  the  tailor, 
and  Brown,  the  shoemaker,  who  strolled 
down  the  road  in  the  evening  to  smoke  their 
pipes  and  talk  politics  as  far  as  the  Rectory 
gate.  Clippings,  who  lived  "  up  town,"  was 
always  decorous  in  his  shabby  coat ;  but 
Brown,  whose  shop  was  "  at  the  comer," 
came  in  his  shirtsleeves,  with  his  apron 
turned  up  obliquely  to  one  side.  They 
would  stop  just  opposite  his  window  when 
they  got  hot  In  their  discussion.  Sometimes 
it  was  the  parish  they  talked  of,  sometimes 
the  affairs  of  the  state,  and  it  was  in  Stephen's 
mind  sometimes  to  invite  them  to  cross  the 
road,  and  to  have  his  say  in  the  liiatter. 
They  were  not  men  of  education  or  intelli- 
gence perhaps;  but  they  were  men,  living 
the  natural  human  life  from  which  he  had 
been  torn,  and  it  did  him  good  to  watch 
them.  After  a  while  they  began  to  look  over 
at  him  and  take  off  their  hats,  half  with  vil- 
lage obsequiousness  to  a  possible  customer, 
half  with  natural  feeling  for  a  soul  in  prison  ; 
and  he  gave  them  a  nod  in  return. 

But  this  vulgar  fancy  of  his  was  not  quite 
approved  of  within.  "  If  you  are  so  friendly 
with  these  men,  Stephen,  you  will  have  them 
coming  over,  and  poisoning  the  whole  house 
with  tobacco,"  Mrs.  Haldane  said,  with  an 
expressive  sniff.  "  I  think  I  smell  it  even 
now."  But  his  mother  was  not  aware  that 
the  scent  of  the  tobacco  was  like  an  air  of 
paradise  to  poor  Stephen,  who  had  loved  it 
well  enough  when  he  was  his  own  master, 
though  it  had  become  impossible  now, 

Mrs.  Haldane,  however,  did  not  say  a 
word  against  Mr.  Dalton's  cigar,  which  he 
very  often  smoked  under  Stephen's  window 
in  those  summer  mornings,  lounging  across 
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ia  his  study  coat.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  Stephen  was  not  a  Dissentmg  minister 
pur  et  simple,  but  a  man  whose  name  had 
been  heard  in  the  liteiary  world,  espedally 
in  that  iiteiaiy  world  which  Mr.  DaJton,  as 
a  "  thoughtful  "  and  "  liberal "  dergyman, 
chiefly  affected.  The  rector  felt  that  it 
was  kind  to  go  and  talk  to  poor  Haldane, 
but  he  was  not  so  overwhelmingly  superior 
as  be  might  have  been  under  other  circum- 
Btances.  He  did  not  set  him  down  at 
ODce  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles,  as 
he  did  Mr.  Truston,  the  minister  of  the 
chapel  at  Dura,  by  the  mere  suavity  of  his 
"good  morning."  On  the  contraiy,  they 
had  a  great  deal  of  talk.  Mr.  Dalton  was  a 
man  who  piqued  himself  on  his  Radicalism, 
except  when  he  happened  to  come  in  contact 
with  Radicals,  uid  he  was  very  great  in  edu- 
cation, though  he  left  the  p^ish  schools 
chiefly  to  his  wife.  When  anything  had  hap- 
pened which  was  more  than  ordinarily  inte- 
Testitig  in  public  affairs,  he  would  stride 
across  with  gaiety  to  the  encounter  :  "  I  told 
you  your  friend  Bright  was  not  liberal-mmded 
enough  to  see  that  distinction,"  he  would 
say  ;  or,  "  Gladstone  has  gone  off  on  ano- 
ther search  after  truth ;"  and  then  the  battle 
would  go  on,  while  Stephen  sat  inside  and 
his  interlocutor  paced  the  white  flags  in 
front  of  the  Gatehouse  up  and  down  under 
tlie  windows  with  that  fragrant  cigar.  Some- 
times Mary  would  come  flying  over  from  the 
Rectory :  "  Papa,  papa,  you  are  wanted. 
Thece  are. some  papers  to  sign,  and  mamma 
can't  do  it,  she  says."  "Paumsai"  the 
rector  would  answer,  for  he  had  travelled  too. 
And  then  on  the  Saturday  there  were  other 
diversions  ioi  Stef^en.  Old  Ann  from  the 
farm  of  Dura  Den  would  whip  up  her  old 
white  pony  and  stop  her  cart  under  his 
window,  ^e  had  her  grandson  with  her,  a 
chubby  lad  of  twelve,  in  a  smock-frock,  beau- 
tifully worked  about  the  shoulders,  with 
cheeks  as  red  as  the  big  poppies  in  the  nose- 
gay which  his  grandmother  made  a  point  of 
bringing  every  Saturday  to  the  poor  sick 
gentleman. 

"  And  how  do  you  dg,  sir,  this  fine  &esh 
ffloming?"  she  would  shout  to  him.  "I  hope 
as  I  sees  you  better.  Sammy,  give  me  the 
dowers.  It's  old-fashioned,  master,  but  it's 
sweet ;  and  I  just  wish  I  see  you  able  to 
come  and  fetch  'em  for  yourself." 

"  Thank  you,  Ann ;  but  I  fear  that's  past 

hoping  for,"  Stephen  would  say  with  a  smile. 

The  same  colloquy  passed  between  them 

every  week,  but  they  did  not  tire  of  it,  and 

the  little  cart  with  its  mixture  of  colours, 


the  red  carrots,  and  white  cauliflowers,  and 
many-tinted  greens,  was  a  pleasant  sight  to 
him.    He  did  not  object  even  to  the  pungent 
odour  of  the  celery,  which  often  communi- 
cated itself  to  his  bouquet    The  white  pony, 
and  the  red  and  white  and  green  of  thevege- 
tabies,  and  old  Ann  with  a  small  face,  like  a 
russet  winter  apple,  under  her  deep  bonnet, 
and  her  little  red  shawl,  trimly  tied  in  round 
her  waist  by  the  great,  many-pocketed  apron ; 
and  Sammy  trudging  behind,  with  boots  like 
buckets,  with  a  basket  of  crimson  cabbage 
for  pickles  on  his  arm,  and  his  puffy,  peony 
cheeks,  made  up  a   homely   picture  whidi 
delighted  the  recluse.     It  was  an  event  for 
him  when  the  Saturday  came  round,  and  he 
began  (he  said)  to  be  fond  of  the  sraell  trf  [| 
celwy,  and  to  think  double  poppies  very  hand-  ,' 
some,  showy  flowers  to  put  into  a  nosegay,  i 
Miss  Jane  took  an  interest  in  Ann  too,  but  it  '' 
was  of  a  different  kind.    She  would  go  out  to  li 
the  door,  and  have  long  discussions  with  her  1| 
on  various  subjects,  quite  as  interesting  as  the  \i 
rector's  battles  with  Stephen — whether  the  |i 
butter  was  rising,  and  what  was  the  cheapest 
for  her  poultry;  for  Ann's  butter  and   her  '; 
poultry  were  the  best  in  Dura,  and  when  she  I , 
knew  you,  and  felt    that  you  were    to   be    ! 
depended  upon,  she  was  not  dear,  Miss  Jane  l! 
always  said.  '| 

There  was  also  another  visitor,  who  came  |. 
once  a  week,  not  to  Stephen's  window,  but  |j 
to  make  a  call  in  all  proper  state.     This  was   ' 
Mr.  Truston,  the  minister  of  the  chapel,  who  l< 
was  like  Stephen,  a  preiigidi  Mr.  BaldH-in,  11 
but  had  not  either  done  so  much  credit  or  ij 
given  so  much  trouble  to  the  denominalion  | 
as  Haldane  had.     Mr,  Truston  was  aware  i' 
how  bis  new  acquaintance  was  spoken  of  by   I 
the  community,   and  his   mind  was   much  ' 
divided  between  veneration    for    Stephen's  I 
powers  and  a  desire  to  be  faithful  with  his    | 
brother.     If  he  could  be  the  humble  instru-  ij 
ment  of  setting  him  quite  right  with  the  de-  i! 
nomination  and  preserving  the  efiiciency  of  the    i 
magazine,    he   felt   that   he  would  not  have  J! 
lived  in  vain.     But  it  was  a  dreadful  trial  to  \ 
his  modesty  to  assume  an  admonitory  posi-  Ii 
tion  to  one  whom  he  respected  so  mucii.  He 
confided  his  dithculties  to  Mrs.  Wigginton, 
the  wife  of  the  draper  at  Duta,  who  was  a 
leading  member  of  the  congregation,  and  a 
very  thoughtflil  woman ;  and  she  had  given 
him  a  great  deal  of  encomagement,   and  put 
lus  duty  before  him  in  the  clearest  light. 

"  The  thing  is  to  keep  him  to  fundamental 
principles,"  Mrs.  Wigginlon  said.  "  I  would 
eiccuseagreat  deal  uhe  preserved  theses  iVt 
may  be  superior  to  distinctions,  aiid  know 
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dut  there  is  good  both  m  church  and  chapeL 
Bat  that  vQl  not  do  for  the  common  mass. 
And  we  mnst  support  -the  denotmnadon,  Mr. 
Tnuton.  It  has  its  faults — but,  whatever  its 
fiuilts  may  be,  we  must  stand  by  our  flag." 

"  Ah,  I  wi^  you  would  take  him  in  hand," 
(aid  the  rninister  with  a  sigh;  but,  all  the 
sune,  such  inspiration  as  this  did  not  go  for 
nodiing.  He  began  to  call  on  the  Haldanes 
every  weelc ;  and  when  he  had  screwed  up 
his  courage  he  meant  to  be  veiy  faithiiil  with 
Stephen ;  but  a  man  cannot  begin  that  process 
all  at  once. 

Thtts  the  Haldanes  settled  down  in  the 
Gatehouse  ;  and  their  settling  down  affected 
Helen  with  that  unintentional  example  and 
encomagement,  which  people  convey  to  each 
a&a  without  meaning  it  They  were  all 
very  poor,  but  Miss  Jane,  who  had  never 
been  vety  rich,  and  who  had  been  trained  to 
hve  on  the  smallest  sum  Imaginable,  made 
DO  hardship  of  her  poverty,  and  communicated 
a  certsin  cheerfubess  about  it  even  to  hei 
neighbour,  whose  mind  and  training  were  so 
TOy  diffeienL  Miss  Jane  took  it  as  she  had 
leained  to  taJie  (though  not  till  after  many 
stru^tes)  her  brother's  illness,  as  a  matter  of 
cootse.  She  was  aware  that  there  were  rich 
people  in  the  world.  She  saw  them  even,  the 
Burtons,  for  instance,  who  passed  her  evety 
day,  and  whose  life  was  fiill  of  Inxury;  but  this 
did  not  more  her,  any  more  than  the  sight  of  a 
gteat  beauty  would  have  moved  her  to  impa- 
tience of  her  own  plain  and  homdy  face.  The 
wealth,  like  the  beauty,  was  excqjtional.  The 
hoiaeliness  and  the  poverty  were  the  natural 
rule.  AndHelensawthatthelinesofpainwere 
softened  in  Stephen's  face,  and  that  he  had 
begun  to  feel  something  like  pleasure  in  those 
alleviations  of  his  loneliness  which  have  been 
described.  All  this  produced  a  soothiiig, 
quieting  influence  upon  her.  She  was  hushed, 
as  a  duld  is  who  is  not  satisfied,  whose  cry 
is  ready  to  burst  forth  at  any  moment,  but 
upon  whom  the  very  atmosphere,  the  still- 
ness of  the  air  has  produced  a  certain  calm. 
The  wroog  which  had  burnt  her  heart 
like  a  fire  was  not  extinguished ;  it  burned 
low,  not  for  want  of  fiiel,  but  becanse  the 
air  was  soft  and  hiunid,  and  kept  down  the 
flame.  And  she  herself  was  subdued.  She 
was  weary  of  suffering,  and  the  routine  of  the 
new  life  acted  upon  her  like  an  opiate,  and 
the  sense  that  all  this  was  accepted  as  ordinary 
and  natural  by  Athss,  kept  her  down.  And 
then  Noiah  had  cast  away  those  bonds  which 
oppKSS  a  child — the  bonds  of  conventional 
quiet,  wbLch  remain  when  natural  grief  has 
[.isscd  away  in  the  rader  of  things.    Norah 


had  b^un  to  sing  about  the  house,  to  dance 
when  she  should  have  walked,  to  wake  up 
like  the  flowers,  to  live  like  the  birds,  spend- 
ing her  days  in  a  chatter  and  flutter  of  life 
and  gladness.  All  this  calmed  down  and 
suppressed  the  feelings  which  had  swayed 
Helen  after  her  husband's  death.  Though 
her  old  sense  of  suspicion  in  respect  to  her 
cousin  had  succeeded  the  momentary  relent- 
ing which  his  kindness  had  produced  in  her, 
even  that  was  suppressed  in  the  artificial 
calm.  She  blamed  herself  for  shrinking  from 
his  presence,  for  disliking  his  friendliness ; 
she  even  made  an  dVort  to  go  to  his  house, 
to  overcome  what  she  said  to  herself  was  her 
mean  envy  of  bis  prosperity.  She  made  friends 
with  his  wife,  as  far  as  two  women  so  different 
could  make  friends,  and  tried  to  believe 
that  Reginald  Burton  himself  had  never 
meant  but  welL  It  was  in  October,  when 
she  had  first  b^un  fully  to  realise  the  strange 
quietness  that  hod  come  upon  her,  chat  it 
was  suddenly  broken  up,  never  in  that  same 
fashion  to  return  again. 

^  There  were  visitors  at  the  time  at  Dura 
House,  visitors  of  importance,  great  county 
people,  potentates  whom  it  was  said,  Mrs. 
Burton  was  specially  bent  on  conciliating  in 
order  to  open  the  way  into  Parliament — a 
glory  upon  which  her  heart  was  set — to  her 
husband.  Mr.  Burton  had  himself  taken  a 
holiday  fr<xu  business,  and,  on  this  particular 
day  had  gone  up,  after  a  long  iaterval,  "  to 
see,"  he  said,  with  that  cheerful,  important 
laugh  of  bis,  "  how  things  were  going  on." 
That  evening,  however,  Dura  village  was  dis- 
appointed of  its  usual  amusement.  The 
phaeton  with  the  bays  went  slowly  past, 
driven  by  the  ^oom,  with  a  certain  con- 
sternation in  evray  line  of  the  horses,  and 
In  every  splendid  tail  and  high-stepping  hoof. 

"  Has  not  your  master  come  ? "  Mrs. 
Burton  asked,  when  she  met  this  forlorn 
equipage  in  the  avenue.  Such  a  thing  had 
been  known;  sometimes  business  was  so  urgent 
that  Mr.  Burton  had  lost  his  train,  or  waited  for 
one  that  went  later.  But  that  which  had  hap- 
pened thiseveniiig  had  never  happened  before. 

"  He  is  walking,  ma'm,"  said  the  groom, 
with  gloomy  signification.  It  gave  even  Mrs. 
Burton  a  start,  though  she  was  usually  so 
self-possessed ;  and  as  for  the  groom,  he  spread 
it  about  through  the  house  that  there  had 
been  "a  smash"  in  the  City.  Nothing  else 
could  account  for  so  extraordinary  a  step. 

Mr.  Burton  walked,  and  his  countenance 

Ls  clouded.  There  vras  a  shade  on  it, 
which  the  people  about  Dura,  stupefied 
in  the  first  instancy  by  seeing   him   afoot 
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at  that  hour,  interpreted  as  the  groom  did. 
They  thought  "something  must  have  hap- 
pened." The  Sank  of  England  must  have 
faltered  on  its  throne ;  half  the  merchants, 
at  home  and  abroad,  must  have  fallen  to 
the  dust,  like  Dagon.  Some  one  of  weak 
mind,  who  suggested  that  the  ministry  might 
be  out,  was  snubbed  by  everybody  with  a 
contempt  proportioned  to  his  foolishness. 
Would  Mr.  Burton  look  like  that  for  any 
merely  political  misfortune  ?  But  no  one 
ventured  even  to  suggest  that  Burton  &  Co. 
themselves  might  have  sustained  some  blow. 
Such  treason  might  be  in  men's  thoughts,  but 
no  one  dared  to  hint  at  an  event  which  more 
than  a  revolution  or  a  lost  empire  would  have 
convulsed  Dura.  There  are  some  things 
which  it  is  impious  even  to  speculate  about, 

Mr.  Burton  went  direct  to  the  Gatehouse. 
He  had  not  his  usual  condescending  word 
to  Susan,  nor  did  he  remember  to  wave  his 
hand  to  Stephen  as  he  passed  the  window. 
He  went  straight  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  Helen  and  Notah  were  sitting.  They 
had  just  come  in  from  their  walk,  and  were 
going  to  have  tea ;  and  such  a  visit  at  thii 
hour  startled  them.  There  was  something 
more  than  gloom  on  his  face ;  there  was 
suppressed  anger,  and  he  had  the  look  of  a 
man  who  had  come  to  speak  his  mind.  He 
shook  hands  in  the  slightest,  most  hasty  way, 
not  caring  evidently  to  waste  time  in  saluta- 
tions, and  he  did  not  take  the  chair  that  was 
offered  to  him.  He  kept  standing,  looking 
first  at  Helen  and  then  at  Norah,  with 
glances  which  he  seemed  to  expect  would 
be  understood ;  but  as  Norah  had  been 
present  at  every  discussion  in  the  house  all 
her  life,  it  did  not  occur  to  her  to  go  away, 
noi  to  her  mother  to  send  her.  At  last  he 
was  obl^d  to  speak  plainly. 

"  I  am  anxious  to  talk  to  you  by  yourself," 
he  said.  "  I  have  something  very  important 
to  say,  Norah,  perhaps,  would  ran  out  to 
the  garden,  or  somewhere — for  half  an  hour, 
I  should  not  ask  for  more." 

"  Norah  ! "  said  Helen,  with  surprise. 
"  But  she  has  heard  everything  that  any  one 
can  have  to  say  to  me.  She  knows  as  much  as 
I  do.     You  may  say  anything  before  Norah." 

"  By  -; —  ! "  said  Mr.  Burton.  He  did 
not  put  any  word  in  the  vacant  place.  He 
swore  by  Blank,  as  we  do  in  books,  content- 
ing himself  with  the  "  By ! "    "  /don't 

mean  to  speak  of  my  affairs  before  Norah,"  he 
said,  walking  to  the  window  and  looking  out 
"  Send  her  away," 

He  waited  there  with  his  back  turned  to 
the  two,  who  gazed  at  each  other  amased. 


"  Go  up-st{urs  till  I  send  for  you,  Norah," 
said  Helen,  with  a  trembling  voice.     It  must 
be  some  new  pain,  some  new  terror,  some- 
thing  about  Norah's  father.     She   put  her 
hand  on  her  heart  to  keep  it  still.     This  was 
how  her  calm  was  broken  all  in  a  moment. 
She  put  her  child  away  with  the  other  hand. 
And  Norah,  astonished,  indignant,  choking  , 
with  sudden  rage  and  mortification,  flew  out  , . 
of  the  room  and  rushed  up-staiis.    The  sound 
of  her  hurried,  angry  retreat  seemed  to  ring 
through  all  the  house.     And  it  was  not  till  | ' 
her  foot  was  heard  overhead  that  hei  mother  1 1 
found  breath  to  speak.     "What  is  it? — tell  ;' 
me !      There  can  be  nothing  now  so  very    ] 
hard  to  bear,"  '  |  ■ 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  about  hard 
to  bear,"  said  Mr.  Burton,  turning  pettishly  1 1 
round  and  seating  himself  on  a  chair  in  front  ,  | 
of  her.  "  Helen,  I  have  done  all  I  could  to 
be  kind  to  you.  You  will  say  it  has  not  cost  | 
roe  very  much,  but  it  has  cost  me  more  than  ' 
you  think.  I  have  put  myself  to  a  great  deal  < 
of  trouble,  and "  ' 

"  Is  this  all  you  have  to  tell  me  ?  "  she  asked  i 
faintly,  still  holding  her  hand  upon  her  heait.     , 

"  All  1 '  he  repeated  ;  and  then,  changmg  [ 
his  tone  suddenly,  "do  you  know  anything  ' 
about  this  new  folly  Maurice  has  taken  in  1 
hand?  Don't  prevaricate,  Helen;  answer  ' 
me  yes  or  no."  ■  i 

"Idonotknowwhat  yon  mea^,"  she  said,  .' 
and  paused  for  breath.  Her  fnght,  and  the  j 
strange  assault  that  had  been  made  upon  her,  ; 
confiised  her  mind.  Then  gradually  with  i, 
Maurice's  name  came  a  sudden  gleant  of  ' 
light  I' 

"  That  is  a.  pretence,"  he  said.     "  1   can 
see  in  your  face  that  you  understand,     Vou   i 
that  I  have  been,  so  to  speak,  nourishing   in   I 
my    bosom — you — Helen!      There  is    still 
time  to  think  better  of  it.     Have  you  {^ven 
your  consent  to  it?    Has  hegot  jTJurname?"   ' 

"  If  it  is  anything  Dr.  Maurice  is  doing,"  | 
she  said,  "  yes,  he  has  got  my  consent,  and  j 
more  than  my  consent."  | 

"  Good  heavens,  why  ?    Are  you  in  your  i 
senses  ?     I   thought    it  was    some    idiotic 
woman's  notion.     What  good  can  it  possibly 
do  to  rake  up  that  business  all  over  again  ?    \ 
What  the  deuce  do  you  mean  by  it  ?     What  i 
it  ever  be  to  you  ?"  | 

What  is  it  to  you?"  she  said. 
To  me  ! "  She  was  looking  at  him,  and 
his  voice  fell.  He  had  b^;un  loudly,  as  if  I 
with  the  intention  of  declaring  that  to  him  it 
was  less  than  nothing ;  but  he  was  caught  by 
her  look,  and  only  grew  confused,  and  stam- 
mered oat  again,  "  To  me  1." 
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"Yts,"  said  Helen,  "You  are  not  a 
Director.  You  have  said  you  were  a  loser 
only,  you  had  no  responsibility.  Then  what 
does  H  matter  to  you  ?  " 

Mi.  Burton    turned    away   his  head ;    he 

stamped  his  foot  slightly  on  the  floor  in  im- 

psIJence.    "What  is  the  use?"  he  said,  as  if 

to  himself,  "  you  might  teach  an  elephant  to 

.  sooner  than  make  a  woman  understand 

about  business.    Without  being  anything  to 

it  might  be  something  to  my  friends." 

il    ■■  Js  that  man — that — Golden — is  he  your 

II  (Kend  ? " 

,  "Of  couree  he  is,"  said  Mr.  Burton 
I  ttmghly,  with  a  certain  defiance.  "  You  are 
V  prejudiced  against  him  unjustly.  But  he  is 
1, 1117  friend,  and  a  very  good  fellow  too." 
I'  "Then  it  is  better  not  to  say  any  more," 
J  Slid  Helen  rising,  trembling  in  every  limb. 
'"Itis  best  not  to  say  any  more.  Oh  don't 
l(  venture  to  nnme  his  name  to  me  I  If  I  had 
not  been  a  woman,  I  should  have — not 
,  killed  him.  That  would  have  been  too  good. 
I  innocent  men  are  killed,  and  you  others 
look  on,  and  never  lift  a  finger.  I  would 
■j  hzv'cpaisued him dllhis last  breath — crushed 
him— made  him  feel  what  he  has  done.  And 
I  will — if  I  have  the  power  I " 
[,  She  stood  up  confrondng  her  cousin,  treni' 
1'  ^'^^Si  yet  glowing  with  that  passion  which 
I' the  name  of  her  husband's  slanderer  always 

i,  rmsed  within  her.  She  was  almost  as  tall  as 
I  Burton  was,  and  he  felt  as  if  she  towered  over 
jtiim,  and  was  cowed  by  the  strength  of  hei 
■itmotion.  He  rose  too,  but  he  shrank  back  a 
Step,  not  knowing  how  to  meet  the  spirit  he 
fcad  roused. 

These  are  nice  Christian  sentiments,"  he 
>3id,  with  an  attempt  at  a  sneei ;  but  in  his 
heart  the  man  was  afraid. 

I  ask  nobody  what  kind  of  sentiments 
file)-  are,"  she  cried.  "  If  he  had  wronged 
me  only,  I  n-ould  have  forgiven  him.  But 
BO  man  shall  say  his  name  before  me — no 
nan;  I  may  not  have  the  power;  my 
fe«nds  naay  not  have  the  power ;  but  it  is 
'hat,  and  not  the  will,  which  will  fail  if  we  fail. 
I  irill  never  give  up  trying  to  punish  him, 
Wvcr  in  my  life  ! " 

"Then  you  will  be  acting  like  a  fool,"  Mr. 
^non  said;  but  he  changed  his  tone,  and 
took  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  persuade  her 
to  take  her  seat  again,  and  discuss  the  matter 
<»lraly  with  him. 

Noiah  stood  up-stairs  by  the  window, 
vaujuBg  till  he  should  go.  The  child's 
ieirt  was  bursting  with  rage  and  pain.  She 
iod  never  been  sent  away  before ;  she  had 
iieai  everything,  had  been  always  present 


whatever  was  going  on.  Her  father.  Dr. 
Maurice,  Mr.  Haldane,  every  one  of  them  had 
spoken  in  her  presence  all  that  they  had  to 
say.  And  she  remembered  words  that  no 
one  else  remembered,  scraps  of  talk  which 
she  could  put  together.  Sne  did  so  with  a 
violent  exercise  of  her  memory  as  she  stood 
there  drumming  on  the  window,  and  wonder- 
ing when  he  would  go.  "  He  thinks  I  am 
only  a  child,"  she  said  to  herself,  in  the  fiery 
commotion  of  her  spirits,  and  thought  of  a 
hundred  tlungs  she  could  do  to  prove  the 
contrary.  She  would  go  to  Dr.  Maurice ;  she 
would  let  "  everybody  "  know.  He  was  no 
friend  ;  he  was  a  conspirator  against  them — 
of  those  who  lulled  her  father.  Every 
lent  that  passed  inflamed  Norah  more. 
She  stood  at  the  window  and  watched,  think- 
ing would  he  never  be  gone,  thinking,  oh 
why  could  not  she  make  herself  grow — make 
herself  a  woman !  What  her  mother  had 
done  was  notliing  to  what  Norah  felt  hersetl 
capable  of  doing.  Every  vein  in  her  body,  and 
every  nerve  had  begun  to  thrill  and  tremble 
before  she  heard  the  sound  down-stairs  of  th« 
door  opening,  and  saw  him  go  h^tily  away. 
This  was  what  he  said  when  he  opened 
the  door  of  the  sitting-room  down-stairs — 

"  You  will  do  what  you  please,  of  course. 
I  have  found  out  before  now  what  it  is  tc 
struggle  with  an  unreasonable  woman.  D< 
what  you'like.  Drag  your  husband's  nami 
through  the  dirt  again.  Throw  all  sorts  o 
new  light  on  his  motives.  That  is  what  yoi 
will  do.  People  might  have  foi^otten  it 
but  after  what  you  are  going  to  do,  they  wil 
never  fo^et.  And  that  is  all  you  will  have  fo 
your  pains — you  may  be  sure  you  can  di 
notliing  to  us." 

"  Us?"  said  Helen.  "  You  told  me  yoi 
were  not  concerned." 

And  then  Mr.  Burton  changed  colour  anc 
lost  his  temper. 

"  You  drive  a  man  wild,"  he  cried.  "  Yo 
make  me  that  I  don't  know  what  I  am  sa) 
ing.  Of  course  you  know  what  I  mear 
though  you  pretend  you, don't  I  mean  m 
friends.  And  you  know  that;  and  yo 
know  how  much  you  owe  to  me,  and  yet  th 
answer  I  get  is — this  1 " 

He  slammed  the  door  after  him  like  a 
angry  maid-servant ;  he  strode  hastily  away  t 
his  own  house,  with  a  face  which  of  itse 
gave  a  new  paralytic  seizure  to  old  John  i 
the  lodge.  He  filled  everybody  with  coi 
sternation  in  his  own  house.  And  Hele 
stood  still  after  he  had  left  her,  half  exultan 
half  stupefied.  Us !  Had  she  found  h 
cunning  manceuvres  out? 
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"  CON  of  Brendan,  1  have  willed  it ; 

vJ   I  will  leave  this  land,  and  go 
To  a  land  of  savage  mountains. 

Where  the  Borean  breezes  blow ; 
To  a  land  of  rainy  torrents, 

/\nd  of  banen,  treeless  isles, 
Where  the  winter  frowns  are  lavish, 

And  the  summer  scantly  smiles ; 
I  mil  leave  this  land  of  bloodshed, 

Where  fierce  brairls  and  battles  sway, 
And  will  preach  God's  peaceful  Gospel 

In  a  grey  land,  far  away." 
Beathan  spake,  the  son  of  Brendan— 

"  Son  of  Fhelim,  art  thou  wise  ? 
Wilt  thou  change  the  smiling  Erin 

For  the  scowling  Pictish  slues? 
Thou,  the  lealest  son  of  Eiin, 

Thou,  a  prince  of  royal  line, 
Spiung  by  right  descent  iroia  mighty 

Neiil,  whose  hostages  were  nine  ? 
Wilt  thou  seek  the  g^ns  of  Athyn, 

For  repose  from  loveless  strife ; 
Glens,  where  feuds,  from  sire  to  grandson. 

Fan  the  wasteful  Qame  of  life  ? 
Wilt  thou  leave  a  land  of  leaniing. 

Home  of  ancient  holy  lore. 
To  converse  with  unsouth  people, 

Fishing  on  a  shelvy  shore  ? 
Wilt  thou  leave  the  hcxnes  of  GarCan, 

Where  thou  sucked  the  milky  food 
From  the  mother-breast  of  Aithne, 

Daughter  of  Lagenion  blood  ? 
Wilt  thou  leave  the  oaks  of  Derry, 

Where  each  leaf  is  dear  to  thee, 
Wandering,  in  a  stoim-tost  wheny, 

O'er  the  wide,  unpastured  sea  ? 
Son  of  Phelim,  Beathan  loves  thee. 

Be  thou  zealous,  but  be  wise ! 
There  be  heathens  here  in  Erin ; 

Preach  to  them  'neath  kindly  skies." 
Then  the  noble  son  of  Fhelim, 

With  the  big  tear  in  his  eye. 
To  the  blameless  son  of  Brendan, 

Firmly  thus  made  swift  reply — 
"  Son  of  Brendan,  1  have  h^rd  tlice. 

Heard  thee  with  a  bletiding  heart ; 
For  I  love  the  oaks  of  Derry, 

And  to  leave  them  gives  me  smart; 
But  the  ban  of  God  is  on  me. 

Not  my  will  commands  the  way; 
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Mokise  priest  of  InmdunuTry 

H^hts  me  go,  and  I  ob^. 
For  meir  death  is  heavy  on  me 

Whom  I  slew  in  vengeful  mood, 
At  the  battle  of  Curldremhne, 

Id  the  hotness  of  my  blood. 
For  the  l^rd  tliat  mles  at  Taia, 

In  some  brawl  that  grew  from  wine. 
Slew  young  Caman,  branch  of  promise, 

And  a  kuisman  of  my  line ; 
And  the  human  blood  widiin  roe 

Mounted,  and  my  hand  did  slay, 
For  the  &ult  of  one  offender 

Many  on  that  tearfiil  day ; 
And  I  soiled  the  snow-white  vestment 

With  which  Etdien,  holy  man, 
Clonfad's  mitred  elder,  clad  me 

When  I  join'd  the  priestly  clan  ; 
And  my  soul  was  rent  with  anguish, 

And  my  sorrows  were  increased, 
And  I  went  to  Innishmuiry, 

Seeking  so^ce  from  the  priest. 
And  the  saintly  Molaise  told  me — 

'  For  the  blood  that  thou  hast  spih, 
God  hadi  shown  me  one  atonement 

To  make  clear  thy  soal  from  guilt 
Count  the  hundreds  of  the  Christians 

Whom  thy  sword  slew  to  thy  blame, 
Even  so  many  souls  of  heathens 

Must  thy  word  with  power  reclaim ; 
Souls  of  rough  and  rude  sea-rovers. 

Used  to  evil,  strange  to  good, 
Picts  beyond  the  ridge  of  Albyn, 

la  the  Pagan  realm  of  Brudc' 
Thou  hast  heard  me,  son  of  Brendan; 

I  have  \villed  it ;  and  this  know. 
Thou  with  me,  or  I  without  thee. 

On  this  holy  best  will  go  !  " 
Beathan  heard,  with  meek  agreement. 

For  he  knew  tliat  Colum's  will. 
Like  a  rock  agamst  the  ocean. 

Still  was  fixed  for  good  or  ill. 
"  Son  of  Phelim,  I  have  heard  thee ; 

I  and  Cobhtach  both  will  go, 
Past  the  wintry  ridge  of  Albyn, 

O'er  the  great  sea's  foamy  flow  j 
Far  from  the  green  oaks  of  Deny, 

Where  the  cuckpo  sings  in  May, 
From  the  land  of  falling  waters 

Far,  and  clover's  green  display  ; 
Where  Golumba  leads  we  follow, 

Fear  with  him  I  may  not  knov?. 
Where  the  God  thou  servest  calls  thee, 
■     Son  of  Phelim,  I  mil  go." 
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■'  Son  of  Brendan,  1  am  ready ; 

Is  the  boat  all  staunch  and  trim? 
light  our  osier  craft  and  steady. 

Like  an  ocean  guH  to  swim  ? 
I  have  cast  all  doubt  behind  me, 

Seal'd  with  prayer  my  holy  vow. 
And  the  God  who  heard  me  answn^ 

With  assuring  presence  now." 
And  the  son  of  Brendan  answered— 

"  Son  of  Phelim,  thou  shalt  be 
IJke  God's  angel-guidance  to  ua 

As  we  plough  the  misty  sea. 
We  are  ready,  I  and  Cobhtach, 

Diannid  in  thy  service  tnic, 

Rus  and  Fechno,  sons  of  Rodaio, 

Scandal,  son  of  Bresail,  too ; 

'  Eman,  Luguid  Mocatheimne, 

}     Echoid,  and  Tochannu  brave, 

i  Grillaan  and  the  son  of  Branduh, 

Brush  with  thee  the  briny  wave." 
I  Thus  spake  he :  Columba  hfted 
I      High  bis  liand  to  bless  the  wherry, 
'  And  they  oaied  with  gentle  oaiage 
From  the  dear-loved  oaks  of  Derry, 
loath  to  leave  each  grassy  headland, 

Shiny  beach  and  pebbly  .bay, 
Thymy  slope  and  woody  covert; 

Where  the  cuckoo  hyirmed  the  May; 
Loath  from  some  familiar  cabin's 

Wreathy  smoke  to  read  their  eye, 
llTiere  a  gp^iy  widow  harboured 
Laughing  girl  or  roguish  boy. 
Oo  th^  oiued,  and  soon  behind  them 

Left  thy  narrow  pool,  Loch  Foyle, 
And  the  grey  sea  spread  before  them. 

Many  a.  bioad  uomeasuied  mile. 

Swiftly  now  on  "bounding  billow 

On  they  run  before  the  gale, 

For  a  strong  south-weiter  blowing 

Stiain'd  the  bosom  of  their  saiL 

On  they  dash :  the  Rhinns  of  Islay 

Soon  they  reach,  and  soon  they  pass ; 
Cliff  and  bay,  and  bluffy  foreland, 

Flit  as  in  a  magic  glass 
What  is  this  before  them  rising 
Northward  from  the  foamy  spray  ? 
I  Land,  I  wis — ^an  island  I(»ded 
,       By  the  wise  McNeill  to^y, 
'  llien  a  brown  and  barren  country, 
I      Cinctured  by  the  ocean  grey.* 
Oil  they  scud ;  and  there  they  landed, 

And  they  mounted  on  a  hill, 
^Vhence  the  far-viewed  son  of  Brendan 
Looked,  and  saw  green  Erin  stilL 
I  "Say'st  thou  so,  thou  son  of  Brendan?" 
I      Quoth  Columba,  "  then  not  here 

'      *  rVr  iiland  af  Colonuj.  South  of  MuD,  &vm  whli 


May  we  rest  from  tossing  billow 

With  light  heart,  and  conscience  clear. 
Lest  our  eyes  should  pine  a-hunger 

For  the  land  we  hold  so  dear, 
And  our  coward  keel  returning' 

Stint  the  vow  that  brought  us  here," 
So  they  rose  and  trimmed  their  wherry. 

And  their  course  right  on  they  hold 
Northward,  where  the  wind  from  Greenland, 

Blows  on  Albyn  clear  and  cold ; 
When,  behold,  a  cloud  came  darkling 

From  the  west,  with  gusty  blore, 
And  the  horrent  waves  rose  booming 

Eastward,  with  ill-omened  roar ; 
And  the  night  came  down  upon  them, 

And  the  sea  with  yeasty  sweep 
Hiss'd  around  them,  as  the  wherry 

Stagger'd  through  the  fretted  deep. 
Eastward,  eastward,  back  they  hmried, 

For  to  fece  the  flood  was  vain. 
Every  rib  of  their  light  -wherry 

Creaking  to  the  tempest's  strain ; 
Eastward,  eastward,  tiU  the  morning 

Glimmer*d  through  the  pitchy  storm. 
And  reveai'd  the  frowning  Scarba, 

And  huge  Jura's  cones  enorm. 
"  Blessed  God,"  cried  now  Columba, 

"  Here,  indeed,  may  dasger  be 
From  the  mighty  whirl  and  bubble 

Of  the  cauldron  of  the  sea; 
Here  it  was  that  noble  fteaoan 

Perished  in  the  gulfing  wave— 7 
Here  we,  too,  shall  surely  perish. 

If  not  God  be  quick  to  save  \  " 
Spake  :  and  with  his  hand  he  lifted 

High  the  cross  above  the  brine ; 
And  he  cried,  "  Now,  God,  I  thank  Thee 

Thou  hast  sent  the  wishcd-for  signal 
For,  behold,  thou  son  of  Brendan, 

"Tliere  upon  the  topmost  wave. 
Sent  from  God,  a  sign  to  save  us 

Float  the  bones  of  Breacan  brave  I 
And  his  sont  this  selfsame  moment, 

From  the  girth  of  purging  fire; 
Lei^}G  xedeem'd,  as  we  are  'scaping. 

From  the  huge  sea-cauldron  dire." 
Spake-:  and  to  the  name  of  Breacan 

Droop'd  the  fretful  crested  spray; 
Aiul  full  soon  a  mild  south-easter 

Blew  the  surly  storm  away.^ 


Little  now  remains  to  tell  ye, 
Gentles,  of  great  Fhelim's  son  ; 
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How  he  clave  the  yielding  billow 

Till  lona's  strand  he  won. 
Back  they  steered,  still  westward,  westward 

Past  the  land  where  high  Ben  More 
Nods  above  the  isles  that  quaindy 

Fringe  its  steep  and  terraced  shore. 
On  they  cut— still  westward  !  westward  1 

On  with  favouring  wind  and  tide. 
Past  the  pillared  crags  of  Carsaig     ^ 

Fencing  Mull's  sun-fronting  side, 
Past  the  narrow  Ross,  far-stretching 

Where  the  rough  and  ruddy  rocks 
Rudely  rise  in  jumbled  hummocks 

Of  primeval  granite  blocks  ; 
Till  they  come  to  where  lona 

Rears  her  front  of  hoary  crags, 
Fenced  by  many  a  stack  and  skerry 

Full  of  rifts,  and  full  of  jags  ; 
And  behind  a  small  black  islet 

Through  an  inlet's  narrow  space, 
Sailed  into  a  bay,  white-bosomed. 

In  the  island's  southward  face. 
Then  with  eager  step  they  mounted 

To  the  high  rock's  beetling  brow — 


"  Canst  thou  see,  thou  far>viewed  Beatban, 

Trace  of  lovely  Erin  now  ? " 
"  No  !  thou  son  of  Phelim,  only 

Mighty  Jura's  Paps  I  see, 
These  and  Isla's  Rhynns,  but  Erin 

Southward  lies  in  mist  from  me." 
"Thank  thee,  God!  "  then  cried  Columba; 

"  Here  our  vows  arc  paid,  and  here 
We  may  rest  from  tossing  billow. 

With  light  heart  and  conscience  clear." 
Downward  then  their  way  they  wended 

To  the  pure  and  pebbly  bay. 
And,  with  holy  cross  upifted. 

Thus  did  saintly  Colum  say — 
"  In  the  sand  we  now  will  buiy 

This  trim  craft  that  brought  us  here. 
Lest  we  think  on  oaks  of  Deny, 

And  the  land  we  hold  so  dear  j " 
Then  they  dug  a  trench,  and  sank  it 

In  the  sand,  to  seal  their  vow. 
With  keel  upwards,  as  who  travels 

In  the  sand  may  see  it  now. 

JOHN  STUART  BLACDE. 


THE    LATE    SOLAR    ECLIPSE. 

Bt  RICHAEID  A.  PROCTOR,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S. 


ASTRONOMERS  have  seldom  reaped  a 
more  abundant  harvest  of  facts  during 
a  total  eclipse  (making  hay,  after  their  fashion, 
when  the  sun  is  not  shining)  than  they  did 
during  the  eclipse  of  December  nth  last. 
To  say  that  the  anticipations  which  they  had 
formed  were  amply  fulfilled,  would  be  to  say 
far  less  than  the  truth.  Although  all  hoped 
that  important  facts  would  be  discovered, 
few  expected  so  complete  a  success  as 
has  actually  been  achieved.  Then,  for  the 
first  rime,  the  wonderful  complexity  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  solar  surroundings  were 
clearly  revealed. 

Of  the  actual  nature  of  that  intensely  hot 
and  brilliant  surface  which  the  sun  presents 
to  our  study,  we  can  say  but  little.  Astro- 
nomers are  not  certain  even  whether  it  is 
liquid  or  gaseous,  and  at  present  their  ideas 
respecting  the  intensity  of  its  heat  are  in 
most  unsatisfactory  disagreement.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  have  a  theory  by  Father  Secchi, 
the  eminent  Italian  astronomer,  according  to 
which  the  heat  of  the  sun's  surface  is  cer- 
tainly not  less  than  ten  million  degrees  cen- 
tigrade, or  some  eighteen  million  degrees  of 
of  the  common  thermometer  (in  which  180 
degrees  above  freezing  represents  the  heat 


of  boiling  water).  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  a  theory  maintained  by  Faye,  St. 
Claire  Deville,  Fizeau,  and  many  others, 
according  to  which  the  sun's  heat  does  not 
greatly  exceed  that  obtained  in  the  electric 
light,  and  is  certainly  comparable  with  the 
heat  obtained  in  many  processes  of  manu- 
facture. Indeed,  according  to  some  of  the 
most  satisfactory  investigations  which  this 
subject  has  received,  the  actual  heat  at  the 
sun's  surface  does  not  very  greatly  exceed 
that  at  which  iron  melts ;  while  St.  Claire 
Deville  even  asserts  his  belief  that  a  degree 
of  heat  not  greatly  beyond  that  which  our 
physicists  have  obtained  cannot  possibly  be 
exceeded  under  any  circumstances,  either  in 
our  own  sun  or  in  any  of  his  fellow  suns. 

Above  the  glowing  photosphere,  or  light 
surface  of  the  sun,  there  extends  to  a  depth 
of  several  hundred  miles  the  most  wonderful 
atmospheric  envelope  known  to  astronomers. 
In  dealing  with  this  envelope,  we  are  touch- 
ing on  the  work  of  the  recent  eclipse, 
because,  although  the  envelope  had  been 
recognised  theoretically  two  years  ago,  and 
its  existence  demonstrated  during  the  eclipse 
of  December,  iBijo,  yet  doubts  had  con- 
tinued to  be  entertained  by  a  few  respecting 
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the  reality  of  this  relatively  shaUow  atmo- 
sphere. We  can  now,  however,  speak  of  it 
tutquestioningly,  since  scarcely  one  of  those 
who  sought  for  it  during  the  late  eclipse 
tailed  to  recognise  its  existence. 

In  the  lower  part  of  our  own  air  there  is 
always  present,  in  greater  or  less  quantities, 
the  vapour  of  water.  This  vapour  rises  from 
wet  earth,  from  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas,  and 
from  the  wide  expanse  of  ocean,  and  occu- 
pies a  certain  portion  of  the  lower  atmo- 
spheric strata.  Thus  these  lower  strata  form 
as  it  were  a  more  complex  atmosphere  thaji 
those  above  them.  Close  by  the  earth  there 
is  air  and  aqueous  vapour,  while  in  the  higher 
regions  there  is  air  alone  ;■  that  air  being,  as 
we  know,  composed  of  a  certain  admixture  of 
the  two  gases,  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  Now 
in  the  case  of  the  sun,  a  somewhat  similar 
arrangement  exists.  The  lower  regions  of; 
the  solar  atmosphere  are  at  all  times  occu- 
pied by  certain  vapours,  which  ordinarily  do  ' 
not  range  to  any  considerable  elevation, , 
simply  because  they  cannot  remain  in  the 
form  of  vapour  except  close  by  the  sun. 
But  these  vapours  are  such  as  we  should  be 
rather  startled  to  find  in  our  own  atmosphare. 
We  breathe  the  vapour  of  water  without  in- 
convenience, unless  it  is  present  in  too  great 
quantities ;  but  if  we  could  imagine  for  a 
moment  that  there  were  breathing  creatures 
on  the  sun,  these  must  be  able  to  inhale 
without  injury  the  vapour  of  iron,  copper, 
2inc,  and  others  of  our  familiar  metallic 
elements.  For  the  solar  atmosphere,  Co  a 
depth  of  a  few  hundred  miles,  is  loaded  with 
these  vapours,  all  glowing  with  intensity  of 
heat. 

Now  Father  Secchi  announced  in  1869 
that  he  had  detected  traces  of  just  such  an 
atmosphere.  For  when  he  exannined  with 
his  spectroscope  the  very  border  of  the  sun, 
he  found  that  the  dark  lines  could  no  longer 
be  seen  ;  as  though  the  light  of  the  glowing 
vapours  themselves,— which  examined  alone, 
could  show  bright  lines  precisely  where  the 
solar  dark  lines  appear,- — sufficed  exactly  to 
fill  up  the  gaps  caused  by  the  absorbtive 
action  of  those  vapours,  Secchi  reasoned 
inthis  way:  If  we  examine  the  intensely 
bright  light  of  the  sun  shining  through  these 
vapours,  we  see  that  this  light  is  deprived  of 
certain  rays,  and  so  dark  lines  appear;  but 
if  we  could  examine  the  light  of  die  vapours 
themselves  we  should  see  that  this  light  is 
composed   of    these    selfsame   rays,  and  so 


bright  lines  on  a  dark  background  would 
appear.  Now  ilie  latter  we  cannot  do  on 
account  of  the  extreme  shallowness  of  the 
complex  atmosphere ;  we  can,  however,  by 
examining  the  very  edge  of  the  sun,  obtain 
light  so  combining  the  two  kinds,  that  there 
will  neither  be  dark  lines  on  a  bright  back- 
ground nor  bright  lines  on  a  dark  back- 
ground, but  a  continuous  rainbow-tinted 
streak  produced  by  combination  of  the  two. 
It  seemed  to  Professor  Young,  of  America, 
that  during  eclipses  something  more  might 
be  achieved.  For  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  moon  has  just  concealed  the  true  solar 
disc,  the  light  of  the  shaUow  atmosphere 
must  be  shining  alone.  During  the  eclipse 
of  December,  1870,  he  had  his  tejescope 
directed  (and  kept  directed  by  clock-work) 
towards  the  point  where  the  moon  would 
obliterate  the  last  fine  edge  of  direct  sun- 
light. And  he  prepared  an  ordinary  tele- 
scope for  the  use  of  Mr.  Pye  (a  young 
English  gentleman  residing  ne;ir  the  place 
where  Professor  Young's  party  were  stationed), 
and  instructed  Mr.  Pye  what  to  look  for. 
Both  observers  found  that  as  the  rainbow- 
tinted  streak  forming  the  solar  spectrum 
faded  away  at  the  instant  of  totality,  there 
sprang  into  view  a  myriad-lined  spectrum, 
— the  spectrum,  in  fact,  of  the  sun's  true 
atmosphere  now  for  the  first  time  recognised. 

During  the  recent  eclipse,  Colonel  Ten- 
nant.  Captain  Maclean,  and  several  other 
observers,  saw  the  beautiful  bright  line  spec- 
trum of  the  sun's  glowing  atmosphere.  One 
or  two  observers  failed  to  do  so ;  but  it  need 
hardly  be  said  that  these  failures  prove  no- 
thing except  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the 
observation.  The  positive  results,  which 
need  alone  be  considered,  prove  decisively 
that  next  above  the  sun's  light  surface  there 
lies  an  exceedingly  complex,  but  relatively 
shallow,  atmosphere,  loaded  with  ti.: glowing 
vapours  of  all  those  elements — metallic  or 
otherwise — to  which  the  dark  lines  of  the 
solat  spectrum  are  known  to  be  due. 

Next  in  order  comes  the  sierra,  or  red 
envelope,  sometimes  called  the  chromosphere 
(or  more  correctly  the  chromatosphere*). 

The  sierra  is  a  lar  more  extensive  atmo- 
spheric region  than  the  complex  atmosphere 
of  Young  and  Secchi.  Its  average  depth  is 
probably  about  five  thousand  miles.  Its 
chief  constituent  is  glowing  hydrogen,  but  it 
contains  other  elements,  and  is  indeed  far 
less  simple  in  constitution  than  was  supposed 
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a  year  or  two  since.  That  this  is  so,  is 
proved  by  the  feci  that  Professor  Young  has 
counted  one  hundred  and  twenty  lines  in  the 
spectrum  of  this  red  atmosphere. 

Above  the  red  sierra,  and  reaching  even 
beyond  the  loftiest  prominences,  lies  yet 
another  atmospheric  envelope,  the  inner 
corona,  as  it  has  been  called. 

The  consideration  of  this  important  solar 
envelope  leads  us  to  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  discoveries  made  during  the  late 
eclipse.  It  had  long  been  recognised  that 
the  solar  corona  appears  to  consist  of  two 
portions  distinct  from  each  other.  The  inner 
portion  received  (from  the  Astronoiaer- 
Royal,  we  believe)  the  name  of  the  ring- 
formed  corona,  because  not  marked  by  any 
noteworthy  indentations,  gaps,  rifts,  or  the 
like,  but  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
somewhat  nniform  ring  of  whitish  light  around 
the  black  disc  of  the  edipsii^  moon, 
was  to  this  corona  that  some  of  the  observers 
of  the  echpse  of  December,  1870,  mistakenly 
supposing  its  recognition  at  that  time  to  be 
a  real  discovery,  proposed  to  assign  the 
name  leucosphere.  The  term  was  intended 
to  indicate  the  apparent  whiteness  of  the 
inner  corona.  But  under  favourable  circum- 
stances the  envelope  presents  a  slightly  ruddy 
tinge,  with  traces  of  green. 

Astronomers  had  begun  to  recognise  the 
feet  that  the  inner  ring-formed  corona  must 
be  a  solar  appendage,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  fainter  radiated  corona  which 
surrounds  it.  The  light  of  the  ring-formed 
corona  had  been  examined  with  the  spec- 
troscope, and  appears  to  resemble  in  some 
respects  that  of  the  aurora  borealis,  inso- 
much that  some  astronomers  expressed  their 
belief  that  this  envelope  is  a  perpetual  soior 
aurora.  The  startling  nature  of  this  concep- 
tion will  be  realised  when  it  is  mentioned 
that  at  a  moderate  computation  the  ring- 
fbrmed  corona  has  a  depth  exceeding  twenty 
times  the  diameter  of  the  earth  on  which  we 
live,  while  the  actual  portion  of  space  occu- 
pied by  these  auroral  lights  (if  the  theory  be 
true)  must  exceed  the  volume  of  the  earth 
more  than  fifty  thousand  times.  Besides 
such  displays  as  these,  the  most  glorious 
auroras  that  have  ever  illuminated  terrestrial 
skies  sink  into  utter  nothingness. 

But  some  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
demonstrating  that  the  spectrum  on  which 
these  ideas  had  been  based  belonged  in 
reality  to  the  ring-formed  corona.  The  study 
of  the  sun's  surroundings  by  spectroscopic 
analysis  is  not  fi-ce  from  certain  causes  of 
perplexity.     To  show  how  these  may  arise, 


we  need  only  consider  a  case  which  any  one 

possessing  a  small  spectroscope  (one  of 
Browning's  miniature  spectroscopes,  for  in- 
stance) can  readily  test  for  himself.  If  snch 
a  spectroscope  be  turned  (with  suitable  pre- 
cautions) towards  the  sun,  we  see  the  prin- 
cipal solar  dark  lines,  and  we  know  that 
those  lines  teach  how  the  stm's  light  is  par- 
tially absorbed  by  the  vapouis  of  certain 
elements  existing  in  his  atmosphere.  But  if 
next  we  direct  ttie  instrument  towards  the 
sky,  we  see  precisely  the  same  spectmro, 
only  reduced  in  splendour.  Yet  the  vapours 
of  iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  so  on,  do  not 
exist  in  the  sky.  The  fact  really  is,  that  we 
receive  from  the  sky  reflected  sunlight,  and 
therefore  we  can  trace  in  the  spectrum  of 
skylight  the  dark  lines  belonging  to  sunlight. 
And  in  exactly  the  same  way,  the  sky  during 
total  eclipse,  though  not  very  brilliantly  illu- 
minated, is  nevertheless  lit  up  to  some  extent 
by  the  corona,  prominences,  and  chrornato- 
sphere,  and  therefore  the  skylight  must  sup- 
ply, however  faintly,  those  bright  lines  which 
belong  to  the  spectrum  of  the  gaseous  solar 
surroundings.  How  is  the  observer  to  tell, 
when  he  obtains  these  bright  lines  froia  any 
given  part  of  the  corona,  that  they  actually 
belong  to  that  part  of  the  corona  aiid  not  to 
the  light  of  the  sky? 

Now  Professor  Young,  in  December,  1870, 
dealt  widi  this  difficulty  in  a  very  subtle  and 
masterly  manner.  There  are  two  different 
ways  in  which  spectroscopic  analysis  can 
be  applied.  In  one  we  are  analyzing  the 
light  from  a  considerable  range  of  space, 
in  the  other  we  study  only  that  hght  which 
comes  from  a  certain  definite  direction. 
Professcw  Young,  who  had  applied  both 
methoda  to  the  shallow  complex  atmo- 
sphere, apphed  bodi,  with  similar  success, 
to  the  inner  corona,  Let  us  suppose  that 
by  the  former  method  the  whole  of  the 
region  of  sky  occupied  by  the  inner  corona 
was  supplying  light  for  the  spectroscope 
to  analyze ;  and  that  by  the  latter  only 
a  fine  linear  strip  from  the  brighter  part 
of  the  inner  corona  was  being  analyzed. 
Then  clearly  and  without  enterii^;  into 
niceties  of  detail,  if  the  bright  line  spectrum 
we  are  considering  belongs  in  reali^  to  the 
inner  corona,  we  should  find  the  true  coronal 
lines  relatively  much  br^hter  by  the  fomier 
method  than  by  the  latter.  For  in  the 
former  there  is  the  great  extent  of  the  inner 
corona  to  compensate  the  feebleness  of  its 
inherent  luminosity,  in  the  latter  there  is  no 
such  compensation. 

Carefully  studying  the  relative  brightness 
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of  the  suspected  coronal  lines,  when  ihe  two 

methods  of  observation  were  applied,  Young 
infcrred  that  a  certain  green  line  belongs  un- 
questionably to  a  region  of  luminous  matter 
not  less  extensive  than  the  inner  corona. 
It  appeared  tolerably  safe  to  conclude  that 
the  inner  corona  was  the  actual  source  of 
|l  this  peculiar  light.  And  if  the  resemblance 
jj  between  this  light  and   that   of  the   aurora 

I  boreaiis  were  admitted,  it  appeared  rea 

I I  able  to  infer  tliat  the  inner  corcma  is  a  _ 
I  pettial  sotor  aurora,  as  hod  been  suggested  in 
;1 1869. 

I  But  although  the  reasoning  of  Professor 
'  Yotmg  was  so  conclusive  that  he  must  be 
I  regarded  as  in  effect  the  discoverer  of 
.  the  important  facts  just  mentioned,  yet  it 
]  [  seemed  desirable  to  astronomers  to  endeavour 
J  to  obtain  even  more  convincing  evidence. 
'They  had  hitherto  dealt  with  the  spectral 
ij  line  or  lines  of  the  inner  corona.  Those 
I  lines  are  in  reality  coloured  images  of  the 
.'  slit  through  which  the  spectroscopiet  admits 
,1  the  light  which  he  proposes  to  examine ;  and 
'  therefore  their  s/ia/e  can  teach  him  nothing 
I'  about  the  source  of  light,  their  petilion  (or 
which  is  the  same  thing,*  their  colour)  being 
all  that  the  spectroscopist  considers.  But 
suppose  he  uses  no  slit,  then  instead  of  a 
series  of  images  of  a  slit  he  will  have  a  series 
of  rniages  of  the  source  of  light.  If  the 
source  of  light  is  the  snn  or  any  object 
shining  with  all  the  colovns,  the  different 
images  will  overlap  and  he  will  see  simply 
"  Newton's  spectrum,"  a  rainbow-tinted 
streak  of  extreme  beauty  and  splendour,  but 
nevertheless  what  the  spectroscopist  de- 
scribes as  an  "  impure  spectrum,"  because  in 
it  a  multitude  of  overlapping  images  are  pre- 
sent If,  however,  the  source  of  light  emits 
rays  of  certain  colours  only,  then  there  will 
be  separate  images  of  these  colours,  each 
clearly  discernible  in  all  its  details.  For 
eiample,  let  us  suppose  that  in  a  little 
conical  flame  of  great  heating  power  but 
small  luminosity,  a  chemist  places  a  small 
quanti^  of  sodium  and  lithium.  Then  when 
he  looks  at  the  flame  through  a  spectroscope 
without  using  a  slit  he  will  see  a  little  conical 
yellow  flame,  and  close  by  it  a  little  conical 
and  rather  faint  orange  flame,  and  farther 
away  a  little  conical  red  flame ;  whereas  if 
he  had  had  a  fine  slit  to  his  spectroscope  he 
would  have  seen  three  fine  lines,  a  yellow 
one  due  to  the  sodium,  and  two  lines,  one 


orange    and    the    other    red,   due   to    the 

lithium. 

Now  if  the  reader  has  followed  this  brief 
but  necessary  explanation,  he  will  see  that 
the  astronomer  possessed  the  means  of  at 
once  solving  the  difficulty  of  the  corona.  So 
long  as  he  used  a  slit  he  obtained  abiight 
green  line  which  might  not  come  from  the 
corona,  but  from  the  illuminated  sky  in  the 
same  direction ;  but  if  he  removed  the  slit  and 
then  saw  a  greea  image  of  the  corona,  he 
woukl  no  longer  be  in  doubt.  For  the 
illumination  of  the  sky  could  not  form  an 
image  of  the  corona,  any  more  than  the  sky 
we  see  in  the  daytime  forms  images  of  the 
sun,  though  shining  with  solar  light.  If  the 
observer  examining  the  corona  with  a  suitable 
spectroscope  not  provided  with  a  slit  saw  a 
green  image  of  the  corona,  it  could  only  be 
because  the  green  light  came  Ixom  those 
parts  of  the  ^y  where  the  corona  was  ac- 
tually seen,  and  from  no  other  parts. 

Now  this  experiment  was  precisely  what 
Respighi,  the  eminent  Italian  astronomer, 
determined  to  attempt.  He  had  an  instru- 
ment (made  for  him  in  186S)  which  seemed 
to  him  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose ; 
and  accordingly  be  took  this  instrument 
widi  him  to  India ;  and  stationed  at  Poodo- 
cottoh,  he  successfully  applied  it  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  which  had  so  long 
perplexed  astronomers.  His  observations 
involved  results  of  interest,  relating  to  the 
Cleared  prominences,  since  these  as  well  as 
the  inner  corona  were  presented  in  spec- 
trally shifted  images. 

"At  the  veiy  initant  of  totality,"  he  layl,  "the 
field  of  the  telescope  exhibited  a  most  astomshing 
spectacle.  The  chrcanatosphete  at  the  edge  which 
was  the  h;9t  to  be  eclipsed,  suimounted  by  two  groups 
of  proniiiieaces,  one  on  the  light,  Iha  other  on  the 
left  of  the  point  of  contict,  was  teptoduced  in  four 
spectral  coVdiub,  with  extnurdioaiy  intensity  of  light, 
and  the  most  surprising  contiast  of  the  brightest 
colonn,  so  that  the  four  spectral  images  coiud  be 
directly  compared  and  their  minutest  difieteoces 
easily  made  out.  All  these  images  wece  well  defined, 
"  '  projected  in  certain  coloured  zones,  with  the 
of  the  chroioatic  images  of  the  corona.  My  atten- 
nras  mainly  directed  to  the  forms  of  the  pro- 
mces,  and  I  wis  able  to  detemune  that  the 
fiinditmsntAl  fonn,  the  skeleton  or  trunk,  and  the 
prindpal  tiranchex,  were  faithfully  reproduced  or 
mdicatcd  in  all  the  imaees,  their  extent  being,  how- 
-:ver,  ETeatest  in  the  red,  and  diminishing  succes- 
lively  ID  the  other  colours  down  to  the  indigo  images, 
-Q  which  the  trunk  alone  was  reprodaced.  In  none 
of  the  prominences  thus  compared  was  I  able  to  dis- 
tingnish  in  the  yellow  image  parts  or  branches  not 
lontained  in  the  red  image.*  Meanwhile  the  coloured 
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,  became  contmiulljr  more 
I  Ihe  red  coirespondlng  with 
jen,  mother  in  the  preen " 
(corresponding  iviih  Professor  Young's  green  line) 
"  and  a  third  in  the  blip,  probably  coiresponding 
with  the  blae  line  oi  hydiogeii." 

Thus  not  only  has  the  fact  been  proved 
that  th«  light  producingthe  green  line  comes, 
as  Young  had  reasoned  from  the  inner  corona, 
but  also  that  this  corona  consists  in  part  of 
glowing  hydrogen.  And  when  we  say  "  in 
part,"  we  do  not  mean  that  throughout  a 
portion  of  its  extent  the  corona  consists  of 
hydrogen ;  but  that  one  of  the  elements  of 
which  the  corona  is  formed  is  the  familiar 
gas  hydrogen.'  It  appears  from  the  sequent 
remarks  of  Professor  Respighi  that  the 
hydrogen  extends  as  far,  or  very  nearly  so, 
as  the  matter,  whatever  it  may  be,  which 
produces  the  green  light  of  the  corona. 
Before  quoting  his  words,  we  remind  our 
readers  that  what  Respighi  saw  was  three 
pictures  of  the  corona  in  three  different  places, 
— one  picture  produced  by  the  red  part  of 
the  corona's  inherent  luminosity,  another  by 
the  green  part,  and  another  by  the  blue 
part  of  that  luminosity.  The  three  zones 
he  speaks  of  are  not  three  distinct  envelopes, 
but  three  pictures  of  one  and  the  same 
element.  Just  as  the  spectroscopist  in  the 
case  of  our  imagined  experiment  with  the 
lamp-flame  could  not  infer  that  there  were 
three  small  conical  flames,  because  he  saw 
ihree  images  of  the  single  small  conical 
flame,  so  Respighi  knew  that  the  three 
rings  of  light  which  his  telescope  (spectro- 
scopically  armed)  presented  to  his  view,  were 
spectral  images  of  one  and  the  same  object, 
the  inner  ring-formed  solar  corona. 

"  The  green  zone  surrounding  the  disc  of 
the  moon,"  he  says,  "  was  the  brightest,  the 
most  uniform,  and  the  best  defined.  The 
red  zone  was  also  very  distinct  and  well 
defined ;  while  the  blue  zone  was  faint  and 
indistinct  The  green  zone  was  well  de- 
fined at  the  summit,  though  less,  bright  than 
at  the  base;  its  form  was  sensibly  circular 
and  its  height  about  six  or  seven  minutes " 
(corresponding  to  a  real  depth  of  from  1 60,000 
to  185,000  miles).  "  The  red  zone  exhibited 
the  same  form,  and  approximately  the  same 


thit  particular  put  of  Kcraighi'i  woik.    With  Ihfl  nd  and 
ycUcnr  imico  ihinlD);  in  fufl  Iplendaur  bs  would  naluiallrbo 

ire  cccUlnlj  u  iRll  defined  u  Ihe  oUiBn.     Fin  Sncclii,  in 
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height  Ks  the  green  ;  but  its  light  was  weaker 
and  less  uniform.  These  zones  shone  out 
upon  a  faintly  illuminated  ground  without  atiy 
marked  trace  of  colour.  If  the  corona  con- 
tained rays  of  any  other  kind,  their  intensity 
must  have  been  so  feeble  that  they  were 
merged  io  the  general  illumination  of  the 
field." 

"  Soon  after  the  middle  of  the  totality,"  he  pro- 
ceedi,  "  there  appeared  on  the  sud'b  eaitem  edge  » 
fine  group  of  prominences  formed  of  jell,  rather  u>«r, 
but  very  bright,  some  rectilinear,  othen  carved 
round  the  sun's  limb,  and  exhibiting  the  ii 


and  colour  of  these  jeti  were  so  vivid  as  to  give 
them  the  appearance  of  fireworks.  The  apacea 
between  tome  of  the  jets  were  perfectly  dark,  so  tliat  | 
the  red  lone  of  the  corona  appeared  to  be  entirely  ; 
wanting  there."  (It  wilt  be  remembered  tbat  ibe  J 
red  images  of  the  prominences,  and  the  red  image  of  I ' 
the  corona,  woe  necesiuily  accordant  in  position,  H 
since  they  were  produced  by  the  same  kind  of  light,  ' 
the  red  hydrogen  rays.)  "Perhaps,  however,  tbu  '< 
was  only  the  effect  of  contrast  due  to  the  extra-  I' 
ordinary  brightness  of  the  neighbouring  jets.  1  have  I 
thotight  il  right,  however,  to  refer  to  the  peculiarity  j '. 
because  the  appearance  of  interstices  or  double  I  ] 
space*,  between  prominences  of  considerable  bright-  |j 
ness,  is  often  observed  by  means  of  the  spectroscope  ■ . 
independently  of  total  eclipses.  The  green  and  red  -' 
zones  of  the  eorona  were  well  developed  od  the 
western  as  well  as  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  sun,  ' 
while  ttie  blue  remained  faint  and  ill  defined." 

It  seems  tolerably  dear  that  Respighi  saw,  | 
in  the  green  image,  the  full  extension  of  the 
inner  corona ;  for  the  edge  of  tbat  image  was  ,' 
well  defined,  as  it  would  certainly  not  have  ,' 
been  if  the  observed  extension  had  depended  j  i 
only  on  the  observer's  power  of  recognising  i 
faint  luminosity.  In  the  latter  case  there  I 
would  have  been  a  gradual  fading  off,  precisely  ; 
as  in  the  case  of  the  blue  image.  It  is  im- ' 
porlant  to  notice  this  point;  becatise  Mr.  jj 
Lockyer  (probably  observing  under  less  j 
favourable  conditions)  could  oidy  trace  the  !, 
green  image  of  the  inner  corona  to  a  height  : 
of  about  two  minutes,  or  less  than  one-third  <r 
of  the  height  observed  by  Respighi ;  and  we  ' 
might  be  led  to  infer  that  as  Respighi  saw  the  : ' 
green  coronal  image  extending  so  much  ,1 
farther  from  the  sun  than  as  observed  by  1 
Lockyer,  so  under  yet  more  favourable  cir-  ' 
cumstances  the  image  might  have  appeared 


higher  still.    The  well-defined  outline  recog- 
nised   by  Respighi   renders   this   inference  jj 
inadmissible ;  and  we  may  in  fact  regard  the   I 
extension  of  the  inner  corona  as  definitely 
determined    by    his   observations.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  relatively  small  extension  ofi 
the  blue   image   does  not  necessarily  prove 
that  the  blue  light  does  not  emanate  from  the  j 
whole  ofthe  inner  corona,  since  the  ill-defined   { 
nature  of  die  image  affords  reason  for  believ>  fl 
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I  ing  that  its  observed  extension  was  merely  a. 
{ question  of  eyesight. 

We  have  theo — ^and  the  result  cannot  but 
I  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
'  ever  established  during  eclipses— the  conchi- 
,'  ^iioD  that  surrounding  the  sun  to  a  depth  of 
nearly  two  hiindred  thousand  miles,  there  is 
m  envelope  of  hydrogen  mixed  with  an  ele- 
l'  ment  capable  of  emitting  the  green   light  so 
often  refened  to  in  the  above  description. 
I     But  we   are  led   to   pause    in    order   to 
I'  inquire  what  element  it  is  which  supplies  the 
;'  peen  light.    Nowhere  we  have  a  most  inter- 
/  esting  question  to  consider.      For  the  light 
ij  of  our  own  auroras  shows  this  very  green  hne. 
!' Professor  Young  has  tested  the  matter  in  a 
|l  way  which  prevents  all  possibility  of  doubt 
''  Using  a  spectroscope  of  almost  unmatched 
i.  power,  he  could  recognise  no   difference  of 
'I  position  between  the  green  line  of  the  aurora, 
'I  the  green  line  of  the  inner  corona,  and  a  green 
'  line  seen  always  in  the  spectrum  of  iron.   But 
.,  of  all  elements  in  the  universe  iron  seems 
1  to  be  precisely  the  element  which  ought  not 
.  to  be  present^  either  in  the  regions  whence 
comes  the  light  of  our  auroras,  or   in   the 
''  inner  corona  of  the  sun.     Iron  in  the  solid 
li  state  might  indeed  be  present  from  time  to 
y  time  in  the  upper  regions  of  our  air,  because 
'i  iron   is  nearly  always  present  in  meteorites, 
and  meteorites  are  always  passing   through 
the  upper  regions  of  the  air  m  greater  or  less 
'  numbers.     But  the  green  line,  if  it  in  truth 
I  appertains  to  the  iron  spectrum,  implies  the 
I  existence  of  the  glowing  vapour  of  iron ;  and 
,  heat  of  great  intensity  is  required  to  vaporise 
I  Ton.     It  is,  however,  possible  that  electrical 
]j  dischatges  may  be  in  question.     We  know, 
;|  indeed,  that  the  aurora  is  an  electrical  phe- 
I  nomenon,  although  we  do  not  as  yet  know 
,  exactly  how  the  electrical  action  is  caused, 
or  what  its  nature  may  be.    We  should  cer- 
I  tainly  find   many  difficulties  obviated  if  we 
I  extended  the  same  explanation  to  the  solar 
''  corona,  since  many  of  the  phenomena  which 
||  it  presents  are  strikingly  suggestive  of  elec- 
trical action.    Viewing  the  green  light  in  this 

I  wy,  and  not  venturing  at  present  to  deter- 

II  mine  the  precise  manner  in  which  electrical 
I  j  action  is  excited,  we  should  be  led  to  recognise 

the  presence  of  iron  in  the  corona,  the  iron 
not  being  in  the  state  of  vapour,  but  giving 
I  the  vapour  spectrum  of  iron  on  account  of  the 
[I  electrical  discharges  continually  taking  place 
|i  between  the  particles  of  solid  or  liquid  iron. 
I  It  might  even  be  that  the  hydrogen  lines  from 
I' the  corona  may  be  referred  to  electrical  ac- 
|i  tion,  and  not  to  the  actual  heat  of  the  hydro- 
I  gen  [Mrcsent  throughout  the  inner  corona.   In 


this  way  we  may  obviate  a  difficulty  referred 
to  above  when  the  sierra  was  described.  We 
may  regard  the  sierra  as  the  region  where  the 
sun's  hydrogen  atmosphere  actually  glo(vs  with 
the  intensity  of  its  own  heat ;  and  the  inner 
corona  as  the  region  where  the  same  atmo- 
sphere is  traversed  by  continual  electrical 
discharges,  which  cause  the  bright  lines  of  the 
hydrogen  to  be  recognised  by  our  spectro- 
scopists,  though  not  with  the  same  brightness 
as  from  the  region  of  actually  glowing  hydro- 
gen.* 

A  difficulty  remains  in  the  fact  that  the 
spectrum  of  iron  contains  upwards  of  four 
hundred  and  iifty  bright  lines,  and  that  the 
green  line  in  question  is  not  even  the  most 
conspicuous  of  these.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it 
absolutely  certain  that  this  particular  line, 
though  ^ways  seen  in  the  spectrum  of  iron, 
belongs  actually  to  that  metal.  At  present, 
however,  the  most  probable  conclusion  ap- 
pears to  be  that  which  has  been  presented 
above ;  and  we  may  suppose  eitlier  tliat  the 
other  lines  of  iron  are  really  present,  but  too 
faint  for  recognition,  or  that  their  absence  is 
due  to  the  special  circumstances  under  which 
iron  exists  in  the  upper  regions  of  our  own  air 
and  in  the  rare  hydrogen  atmosphere  of  the 
sun. 

In  our  journey  outwards  from  the  sun's 
light  surface,  we  have  now  approached  the 
inner  boundary  of  the  most  interesting  of  all 
the  solar  surroundings,  the  outer  radiated 
corona,  the  reality  of  which  had  been  so  long 
disputed.  Respecting  this  appendage — oc- 
cupying a  space  enormously  greater  than  any 
structure  known  to  astronomers — the  recent 
eclipse  observations  have  supplied  most  in- 
teresting information. 

Let  us  in  the  £rst  place  consider  the  actual 
appearance  of  this  object  as  seen  under  the 
favourable  circumstances  of  the  late  eclipse. 
The  following  description  is  taken  from  a 
series  of  interesting  letters  which  appeared  in 
the  columns  of  the  Daily  Neivs : — 

"  Thtre  ia  the  leaden-coloured  utterly  cloudiest 
shy,"  he  writes,  "slione  out  the  eclip*ed  sun!  a 
wotthy  sight  Tor  gods  and  men.    There,  rigid  in  the 

S'  '       '  'body  as  a  decoration 

ght  for — a  thousand 


:  Ihauld  bg  eipliined  that  it  an  elcclni:^!  inichargs 
,.— .J  from  iron  to  iroD  IhTOUnh  hrdrogcn,  the  observed 
■pednun  11  1  combimtion  of  viv  iron '  laectnmi  and  tha 
bviiottn  ipectiunt.  Now  tHs  actual  brig£tnEti  of  !i(fat  in 
tfaii  caiB  !■  not  Inferior  to  thit  of  hydioffcn  glowing  with 
iutauilT  of  heat :  but  the  total  guanlitr  oni(hl  ii  lui  than 
that.irhich  would  be  ohlained  if  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  in 
the  tnbfl  ware  to  flawing.  In  like  luaDner,  the  luppnaed 
electrical  diacharget  in  the  ina'*  bydrogen  ntmoipberc  would 

the  diicharfa  wonld  cauio  portiou  onlv  of  the  inner  roisna 
to  glow  wi^  Uiii  li^t.  Ibe  total  lumioaiitT  would  be  Car 
inferior  to  th«  luminotity  of  lbs  nan,  wbon  all  the  bjdrogai 
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times  more  beauliral  than  the  Star  of  India  (even 
where  we  are  now) — a'pictoreof  snipassing  loveli- 
ness, and  giving  one  the  idea  or  serenity  among  all 
the  activity  that  was  going  on  below ;  ahining  with  a 
sheen  ai  of  silver  essence,  built  up  of  lays  almost 

■he  and 


symmetrically  arranged  round  a  btight  ring,  aboi 
and  below  with  a  mu'ked  absence  of  them  rij ' 
left,  the  rmys  being  composed  of  sharp  ru^ol  lines, 
B^Mtated  bj  fiinuws  of  markedly  less  brilliancy." 

It  is  very  interesting  to  notice  the  greater 
extension  of  the  corona  above  and  below. 
For  at  Bekul  where  the  observations  were 
made  the  snn  was  close  to  the  horizon,  and 
his  equatorial  zone  was  nearly  upright  or  ver- 
tical, so  that  the  observation  shows  that  the 
extension  of  the  radiated  corona  is  greatest 
opposite  the  sun's  equatorial  regions.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  Father  Secchi  had  con- 
sidered this  fact  to  be  apparent  in  tiie  photo- 
graphs which  he  obtained  during  the  eclipse 
ofthesunini86o. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  work  of  a  practised 
draftsman,  Mr.  Holiday. 

This  gentleman,"  says  the   Daily  News 


appearance  of  Bally'i  tieads  "  (that  is,  at  the  moment 
when  the  last  fine  sickle  of  direct  sunlight  broke  up 
of  light),  "  he  removed  the   dark 


glass  from  tlte  eye-piece  of  his  telescope,  but 
placed  it  instantly,  finding  that  even  the  feeble  light 
was  still  too  ttrong  for  the  eye  that  had  firmly 
resolved  to  note  each  delicate  feature  of  the  corona. 
Still,  the  time  was  not  lost,  for  in  (hat  momentary 
^ance  he  saw  donbtleaa  what  have  been  called  the 
'  rays  befoK  totality,'  whtdi  he  at  once  recognised  as 
the  two  gitat  lines  which  marked  the  limits  of  the 
advancing  shadow.  After  a  few  seconds  the  glass 
was  removed,  and  there  in  all  its  glorious  beauty  was 
■  grand  corona  of  the  most  fimtastic  type,  not  nnhke 
the  one  given  by  Liais.  To  outline  this  was  the 
WMk  of  a  few  seconds.  Curiously  enough,  there  are 
points  of  difference  and  points  of  agreement  between 
this  drawing  and  the  photographs,  which  will,  doubt- 
leas,  when  the  time  comes,  undergo  the  most  search- 
iog  examination.  After  the  middie  of  the  eclqise 
another  diawiog  was  made,  showing  that  the  corona 
had  become  much  more  diffuse  th^  at  its  first  ap- 
peaiance,  and  maintained  the  same  form  nearly  till 
the  te-appeaiance  of  the  ana." 

It  is  to  be  noted,  as  respects  this  account, 
that  the  picture  by  Liais  of  the  corona  as  he 
saw  it  during  the  eclipse  of  1858,  is  one 
which  has  been  ridiculed  as  altogether  a  work 
of  the  imagination.  It  presents  the  corona 
with  peculiarities  of  detail  so  remarkable, 
that  if  we  regard  them  as  real,  they  dispose 
finally  of  the  theory  that  the  outer  corona  is 
merely  due  to  the  illumination  of  our  own 
atmosphere.  Accordmgly,  the  advocates  of 
the  atmospheric  theory  had  scouted  the  pre- 
tensions of  Liais's  picture;  and  even  many 
who  re^rded  the  corona  as  a  solar  appendage, 
could  scarcely  believe    that  some  of   the 


strange  figures  shown  in  the  picture  were  not 
to  some  extent  idealized.  Here,  however, 
wo  have  such  figures  reproduced  by  a  gen- 
tleman whose  skill  in  draftmanship  nill 
hardly  be  questioned,  and  who  has  not  advo- 
cated any  Uieory  of  the  corona.  We  venture 
to  take  exception  to  the  remark  that  the 
corona  had  become  more  diffuse  by  the  middle 
of  the  totality ;  for,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that,  with  the  progress  of  totality,  the  ob- 
server's power  of  appreciating  faint  light 
would  naturally  increase,  and  that  accordingly 
he  would  be  etsabled  to  recognise  those  outer 
and  fainter  parts  of  the  corona  which  had  in 
the  first  instance  escaped  his  notice. 

The  consideration  of  circumstances  such 
as  these  causes  us  to  attach  so  much  the 
more  value  to  the  photographic  records  of 
the  ecl^>se,  which  are  not  liable  to  be  aflecied 
by  physiological  peculiarities.  From  the 
moment  when  totality  began,  the  phot<^- 
pfaic  plates  were  set  one  after  another  (0 
record  the  aspect  of  the  corona,  without  3DJ 
fear  that  the  plates  exposed  earlier  of  laier 
would  be  more  or  less  sensitive  to  the  b- 
fluence  of  the  corona's  very  delicate  light. 
The  photographs  represent  the  corona  U 
unchanged  in  form  throughout  the  totaIit)'J 
with  per^tent  rifts,  extending  to  a  gieit| 
distance  from  the  sun.  This  is,  in  effect, 
decisive.  There  was  room  for  a  shadow 
of  doubt  (at  least  in  some  minds)  nhen 
in  December,  1870,  Mr.  Brothers  ob- 
tained, in  the  last  eleven  seconds  of  totality, 
a  picture  showing  weU-^naiked  rifts  io  ^ 
extensive  corona,*  for  there  were  no  suffi- 
cient means  of  proving  that  the  sune  tuu 
existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  totalttyi 
But  now  all  doubts  of  that  sort  are  ftoalq 
disposed  of;  and  since  radial  beams  i<| 
our  own  atmosphere,  or  produced  by  the  pa* 
sage  of  the  sun's  light  past  the  irregulaiinc 
of  the  lunar  surface,  must  inevitably  havt 
changed  markedly  in  position  during  tiif 
process  of  totality,  we  have  decisive  eit 
dence  against  the  two  theories  urged  against 
the  existence  of  the  outer  soiar  corona  as  3i 
objective  and  circumsolar  reality. 

But  the  recent  eclipse  has  also  suppiieil 
instrucdve  evidence  respecting  the  naturi'  ^ 
the  outer  radiated  corona,  ' 

Mr.  Janssen's  remarks  on  this  point  aW 
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not  wanting  in  definiteness;  and  they  are 
paTticolaily  valuable  because  he  observed 
the  corona,  fcora  a.  station  raised  &r  above 
those  denser  atmospheric  strata  which  are 
most  effective  in  concealing  the  more  delicate 
details  of  the  coronal  structuic  : 

"I  have  mounted  the  centnl  ridge  of  the  Neil - 
chenics,"  he  nrote,  "  which  has  nmumts  of  nine 
Uiatisuid  feet  m  hnght,  and  whence,  accotdiiig  as 
we  toni  to  east  or  west  of  the  ridge,  we  see  the 
Camadc  plains  on  the  Coramandel  Coast,  or  the 
plateau  of  Mysore,  as  far  as  the  Ghants." 

At  this  fine  station,  Janssen  was  favoured 

with  weather  of  excepriona!  clearness ;  ajid 

allt^ether   it  is   probable  that  never  since 

eclipse  observations  began,  had  the  corona 

I  been  studied  under  such  favoiiiable>circmn- 

,1  stances.     In  the  following  sentences  Jansien 

(  presents  the  results  of  his  genera!  observa- 

I  tions: 

"Nothing  couldbe  more  bsautifnlortnoTclaminoiu; 
with  tpedaf  fomis  excluding  all  pOESlbilitf  of  a  leim- 
■  trialorigin.  Theresultofroyob>iciv«tioitiat  Sboloor," 
I  he  says,  "indicates  without  any  doabt  the  solai 
I  origin  of  the  corona,  and  the  eiislence  of  substance) 
.  bejijnd  the  chromatosphere.  I  think  the  qaestior 
1  whether  the  corona  is  due  to  the  teirestiial  atmo- 
I  sphere  is  disposed  of  {truiuUe),  and  we  now  have 


In  the  spectroscopic  study  of  the  corona 
Jansseo  achieved  a  noteworthy  success, 
I  Hitherto  astronomers  had  failed  in  recognis- 
I  ing  on  the  faint  rainbow- tin  ted  spectrum 
.  (brming  a  background,  as  it  were,  to  the  dis- 
tinctive bright-line  spectrum  of  the  corona, 
'  those  dark  lines  whidi  are  seen  in  the  spec- 
trum of  solar  light.  The  inference  was  that 
'  very  little  or  none  of  the  coronal  light  is 
,  fleeted  sunlight.  Janssen,  however,  besides 
detecting  several  bright  lines  which  had  not 
'  hitherto  been  recognised,  saw  also  the  chief 
1  solar  dark  lines.  Strangely  enough,  he  ap- 
I  pears  to  infer  from  their  presence  that  the 
'  corona  exercises  an  absorbtive  effect  on  %ht 
,  which  would  otherwise  produce  a  rainbow- 
'■  tinted  spectrum  unstreaked  by  dark  lines. 
I  To  us,  the  more  natural  explanation  appears 
'  to  be  that  a  portion  of  the  coronal  light  is 
I  due  simply  to  the  reflection  of  sunlight  from 
'  thecosmical  matter  undoubtedly  surrounding 
i  the  sun,  Janssen  himself  recognises  the 
■  existence  of  such  matter,  since  in  his  remarks 
I  on  his  observations  he  says,  "Besides  the 
'  cosmical  matter    independent  of   the  sun. 


which  must  exist  in  his  neighbourhood,  the 
observations  demonstrate  the  existence  of  an 
'ely  rare  atmosphere,  mainly  of  hydro- 
gen, extending  far  beyond  the  chromatosphere 
uinences,  and  deriving  its  supplies 
from  the  very  matter  of  the  latter,  matter 
projected  {as  we  daily  witness},  with  such 
extreme  violence." 

The  eclipse  revealed  nothing,  directly, 
Tcspecting  matter  outside  the  coronal  radJa- 
doBfi.  But  indirectly,  it  gave  important 
evidence  respecting  a  solar  appendage  which 
attains  a  iai  greater  extension.  We  refer 
to  that  BtEsnge  object,  the  zodiacal  light, 
emitted  by  a  region  which  Eturounds  the 
son  on  all  sides,  to  distances  exceeding 
the  orbit-ranges  of  the  planets  Mercury 
and  Venus,  even  if  this  region  do  not 
reach  far  beyond  the  orbit  of  our  own  earth. 
It  happens,  by  a  strange  chance,  that  the 
astronomer  Liais,  whose  long-doubted  ob- 
servations of  the  corona  have  just  been  so 
strikingly  confirmed,  has  but  now  announced 
his  discovery  of  the  fact  that  the  zodiacal 
light,  when  analyzed  with  the  spectroscope, 
gives  a  faint  continuous  spectrum.  It  had 
been  asserted  that  the  zodiacal  light  gives  a 
spectrum  resembling  that  of  the  aurora ;  but 
grave  doubts  had  been  entertained  respect- 
mg  the  accuracy  of  the  observations  on 
which  tins  assertion  had  been  based.  The 
observation  made  by  Liais  would  tend  to 
show  that,  as  had  been  long  suspected,  the 
zodiacal  light  is  simligbt  reflected  from  cos- 
mical matter  travelling  continually  around 
the  Sim  (for  we  could  not  expect  the  solar 
dark  lines  to  appear  in  so  faint  a  spectrum). 
If  this  is  the  case,  the  radiated  corona  can- 
not bnt  be  regarded  as  only  the  innermost 
part — the  core,  so  to  speak — of  the  zodiacal 
region.  Hence  we  should  be  led  to  rect^- 
nise  the  existence  of  envelope  after  envelope 
around  the  sim,  until  even  the  vast  distance 
at  which  our  earth  travels  is  reached  or  ov 
past.  We  need  wonder  little  that  under 
these  circumstances  our  earth  should  sym- 
pathize with  the  disturbances  affecting,  from 
time  to  time,  the  great  central  luminary  of 
our  system,  or  that  her  frame  should  be 
thrilled  from  pole  to  pole  by  magnetic 
tremors,  when  his  orb  is  excited  either  by  in- 
ternal throes,  or  by  external  impulses,  to 
intense  electrical  actioiL 
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THE  CRUSADER'S  FLOWER." 


FAST  by  the  empty  mansion  of  the  Lord, — 
The  sacred  sepulchre  unbroke  by  man, 
From  whence  burst  forth  the  Love,  the  Light,  the  Word, 

About  whose  feet  the  little  children  ran, — 
Stood,  gazing  on  a  plant  embonered  in  moss, 
In  days  of  other  years,  a  soldier  of  the  cross. 

The  blossom  from  its  stalk,  by  wild  winds  bloim. 
Losing  the  lovely  shape  wherein  it  grew. 

With  ruddy  life-drops  all  the  ways  had  strown. 
Its  parted  petals  dying  in  the  dew. 

Still  to  the  seed-cup,  like  a  soul  love-blest, 
Clung  the  last  azure  butterfly  with  wingS  at  rest. 

All  swaylass  now,  the  very  winds  asleep, 
The  cup  of  promise  rose  before  his  sight, — 

Herald  of  precious  blooms  which  yet  should  leap 
At  their  Creator's  call ;  sweet  founts  of  light ; 

Mute  witnesses,  yet  speechful,  of  the  need 
Of  man,  for  whom  He  came  who  was  both  flower  and  seed. 

Moved  to  deep  musing  on  the  wondrous  power 
Which  decked  the  cup  for  beauty  and  for  grace 

With  wise  provision  for  the  crescent  hour. 
He  reft  the  plant  of  promise  from  its  place, 

And  bore  it  homeward  to  his  castle  keep. 
Steering  his  white-winged  bark  across  the  westering  deep. 

As  flower  and  seed,  so  years  grew,  bloomed,  and  passed  : 
Sorrow' and  strife,  and  evil  times  and  fair. 

Struggle  and  failure,  peace  not  made  to  last. 
Pleasures  as'  priceless,  yet  as  frail,  as  air. 

Were  his  ;  and  final  weepings  o'er  tlie  sod ; 
And  hope's  rebound  ;  and  toil ;  and  wealth,  God's  golden  rod. 


■uliida  of  Funiliei 


g  record  of  "  Fyndcnie'i  Flowen.*'  Ihe  reader  ii  itiorad  to  Sir  Banuu' 
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THE  CRUSADER'S  FLOWER. 

One  heart-desire  was  his,  sole  left  of  all. 

Ere  he  was  gathered  in  the  folds  of  sleep : 
That  even  as  Christ's  dear  blood,  his  blood  might  fall 

Not  fruitless;  that  young  soub  unborn  might  keep 
His  name  and  deeds  in  memory ;  so  the  flower 
Of  love  to  heaven  might  breathe  even  to  the  earth's  last  iiour. 

He  passed  from  out  the  land,  he  and  his  race  ; 

And  out  of  all  men's  memory.     As  the  grass 
Was  he  cut  down,  with  each  familiar  face. 

Strangers  along  his  silent  courts  would  pass. 
Nor  wist  they  who  had  dwelt  there.     He  was  shed, 
He  and  his  righteous  seed,  in  a  forgotten  bed. 

Forgotten,  save  by  One.     The  soul  that  fought 

And  spent  its  force  in  battle  for  the  Lord, 
The  Lord  forgot  not.     Like  a  stealing  thought 

That  glides  in  secret  through  a  music  chord, 
A  plant  stole  up  where'er  his  step  had  been. 
With  flush  of  fruit  and  flower  to  keep  his  memory  green. 

And,  spreading  wild  as  weed  through  all  his  land, 

With  sacred  blossoms  hallowed  most  the  ground 
Which  robed  his  dust.     There  summer  breezes  fanned 

Its  drooping  bells  to  a  most  sabbath  sound. 
And  evermore  the  beauty  of  it  grew. 
And  sent  a  soul  of  fragrance  thiough  the  weeping  dew. 

Then  woke  once  more  all  memories  which  had  slept. 

"Behold  !"  men  whispered,  "The  Crusader's  Flower!" 
Then  round  his  grave  young  nursing  mothers  crept, 

And  sang  his  story,  meet  for  childhood's  hour. 

With  sweet  refrain  : — "  Rich  gain  is  his,  rot  loss. 

Who  serves  the  Lord,  his  God,  a  soldier  of  the  cross." 

ELEANORA   LOUISA   IIERVEY. 
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SERMONS   PREACHED  BEFORE   THE   QUEEN 
AT  BALMORAL. 


v.— CHRIST  BLESSING  LITTLE   CHILDREN. 


thej  hrflnriit  TODDg  cbUdifri 


■hem,  aod  bleiscd  iheni."— Uabk  i.  i]~i6. 

IN  this  touching  narrative  two  aspects  of 
truth  are  revealed ;  first,  the  love  of  the 
Saviour  to  children;  and,  secondly,  the  re- 
sponse which  is  due  to  that  love,  by  our 
becoming  as  little  children,  and  thereby  eater- 
ing  the  kingdom  of  God. 

"  They  brought  iittle  chUdrm  unlo ,  Htta 
that  He  should  touch  them!'  We  are  not 
informed  who  those  were  who  brought  the 
children  to  Jesus,  whether  they  were  their 
parents,  relations,  or  kind  friends.  Xor  is 
any  hint  given  as  to  their  social  position 
or  moral  character,  whether  they  had  come 
&om  homes  poor  or  rich,  or  belonged  to 
the  most  wicked  or  most  pious  ^unities 
in  Jerusalem.  Neither  have  we  much  in- 
formation as  to  the  real  nature  of  their 
motives  in  bringing  them.  Both  St.  Mark 
and  St.  Luke  tell  us  that  they  wished  Jesus 
to  "  touch "  them ;  and  St  Matthew  says, 
"that  He  should  put  his  hands  on  them 
and  pray."  There  was  probably  in  their 
thoughts  a  mixture  of  knowledge  and  igno- 
rance, of  faith  and  superstition;  but  in  their 
hearts  a  real  desire  that  the  children  should 
get  good  in  some  way,  they  might  not  know 
how,  from  this  man  who  they  felt  to  be  so 
good  Himself  and  so  loving  to  all.  They 
were  persuaded  that  he  surely  knew  God, 
and  that  his  prayers  as  a  righteous  man 
would  prevail ;  for  from  his  hands  and  lips 
wondrous  blessings  flowed  every  day  to  the 
souls  and  bodies  of  all  who  sought  Him. 
But  whatever  forms  of  thought  their  long- 
ings for  the  good  of  those  children  took, 
they  brought  than  to  Jesus ;  and  in  doing 
so  they  made  no  miuake.  Their  hearts' 
feelings  directed  tben  aiigfat ;  and  tbeii:  faith 
couid  not  be  put  to  shacae.  In  their  expe- 
rience they  would  sooa  &nd  that  He  wJims 
they  trusted  would  assuredlf  do  for  tbei» 
"  exceeding  abiinriajirty  above  all  ^hef  could 
ask  or  think." 

"  HU  disdplei  rebuktd  ^te  thai  brm/gAt 
them."  "  W^  ^Mxild  tmA.  vtogAe  intnnipt 
the  heavcsJy  teacUagto  wfakA  ditc^les  were 
listening  ?  Why  should  such  mean  and 
unworthy  thoughts  be  entertained  regard- 
ing the  great  Messias,  or  this  great  '  prophet 
sent  by  God,'  as  to  suppose  it  possible  that 


,'s«fi«'Si. 
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He  could  attend  to  feeble,  insignificant  little 
children,  or  be  troubled  with  and  touch  or 
ptay  for  them ! "  Such  were  the  disdples' 
thoughts ;  but  alas !  they  were  not  yet  receiving  j 
this  heavenly  teaching  as  little  children.  The  I 
hearts  of  those  earnest  petitioners  read  Ihc  . 
heart  of  the  Lord  more  truly  than  did  those  | 
who  were  hearing  so  much  about  Him  and  | 
his  kingdom,  but  had  not  yet  fully  admitieJ 
into  their  souls  the '.King  in  his  beauty; 
whose  memories  were  full  of  his  words,  bu; 
whose  hearts  were  not  yet  full  of  his  spirit. 

"  But  when  Jesus  saw  it.  He  was  sore  dis- 
pleased, and  said  unlo  them,  Suffer  the  liltli 
children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not: 
for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  cf  God.  ,  .  .  And 
He  took  them  up  in  his  arms,  put  his  hands 
upon  them,  and  blessed  than,"  The  love  of 
j  God  the  Father  was  revealed  in  that  lore 
j  which  made  Jesus  "much  displeased"  at 
'  the  ignorance  and  want  of  sympathy  at  this 
time  manifested  by  his  disciples ;  which  said, 
"Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  to  me.:"" 
and  which  was  also  expressed  when  "  He  toot 
them  up  in  his  anus,  put  his  hands  on  them, 
and  blessed  them,"  What  parent  does  not 
bless  tlie  Father  in  heaven  and  the  Saviour 
for  such  a  revelation  of  tenderness  and  lo\-e 
to  children !  But  it  reveals  to  us  more  than 
this.  Surely  we  are  taught  by  it  what  ought 
greatly  to  strengthen  our  faith  in  Jesns.  For 
here  wc  see  his  love  to  those  young  brothers 
and  sisters  of  his,  who  could  not  as  yet 
realiie  it,  or  return  it ; — a  love  altogether 
ine^XBctive  of  their  ova  character,  or,  as  far 
ae  we  ksoK,  of  the  chaEocher  of  their  parents, 
or  of  anjiiuJig  whi<;h  maic  them  an  excej'- 
ties  to  oiber  children,  m  ^emsalem  or  el»e- 
whete.  iOit  tet  us  lemienlMGr  that  as  truly 
ac  He  loved  tken  so  Xtviy  Sues  He  love  all 
koc  bictilueii,  w^Mther  oU  oc  young.  He 
does  not  pitf  IImk  iiiiiiip.  Mtt  He  l-'~^^ 
^atm,  inauwdi  »  they  we  Wmgs  made 
after  hifi  swn  ioEMfe,  awl  ikmfon  capable 
of  MfiUiitg  Urn  9UHta  «Bd  «f  gbof^ring  God 
and  of  o^ogring  iSam  br  ckk.  Nor  did 
I  the  fact  of  these  children  receiving  his  bless- 
I  lug  necessitate  or  insure  their  growing  uj' 
as  became  the  recipients  of  that  blessing. 
His  "touch"  did  not  possess  the  "magic" 
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powerwhich  those  who  sought  itfor  the  young 
probably  attributed  to  it.  For  aught  we  know, 
these  children  may  by  their  own  free  choice 
have  refused  afterwards  to  occupy  their 
place  as  children  of  God.  "  I  have,"  said  God 
to  Israel,  "  nourished  and  brought  you  up 
as  chilt^ren,  but  ye  have  rebelled  j^ainst 
me."  But  this  did  not  invalidate  the  fact  of 
the  reality  and  sincerity  of  the  love  of  Jesus 
towards  them,  any  more  than  the  rejection 
in  after  years  of  their  parents'  love  which  had 
rested  on  them  before  they  were  conscious 
of  it  or  could  return  it,  couid  alter  the  fact 
of  that  human  love  which  would  survive 
their  enmity,  and  never  become  cold,  except 
in  the  grave — if  even  then. 

This  sajne  love,  therefore,  has  rested  upon 
ourselves  when  children.  It  shone  upon  us 
like  light  when  our  eyes  were  too  feeble  to  see 
it.  If  we  have  been  baptized  in  in&ncy,  the 
Holy  Saciament,  although  it  did  not  origi- 
nate this  love,  nor  create  our  relationship  to 
the  Holy  Trinity,  yet  witnessed  to  both — 
to  the  love  of  our  God — Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost — our  Creator,  Redeemer,  and 
Sanctifier.  But,  if  this  love  was  real  on  the 
part  of  Jesus,  our  elder  Brother,  towards  us, 
when  we  were  "  little  children  "  irrespective 
of  onr  knowing  it  or  responding  to  it,  it  has 
never  changed.  To  us.  He  is  the  same 
yesterday,  to^Uy,  and  for  ever;  and  this 
glorious  feet  is  the  ground  on  which  He 
detoandsthat  we,  ia  return,  should  give  Him 
Our  love  and  confidence  in  order  to  our 
receiving  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  I.et  us 
consider  what  this  implies. 

"  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Whosoeoer  shall  not 
mmie  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child  shaU 
in  nowise  enter  t/ierein."  As  far  as  the  soul 
of  each  of  ns  is  concerned,  our  entering  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  one  with  the  kingdom  of 
God  entering  us.  It  consists  in  God  reigning 
over  our  inner  world  of  being,  our  will  be- 
coming subject  to  his  will,  and  He  thereby 
gradually  subduing  us  to  himself;  bringing 
every  thought,  feeling,  and  passion  under 
willing  captivity  to  his  righteous  government 
Thus  "  the  kingdom  (A  God  is  righteousness, 
peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  Accord- 
mgly,  when  the  kingdom  of  God  comes, 
"  sin  no  longer  reigns  in  our  mortal  body, 
that  we  should  obey  its  lusts,"  but  we  become 
"servants  of  righteousness." 

Now,  in  order  that  the  kbgdom  of  God 
should  enter  the  soul,  one  thing  isessential, 
that  we  should  accept  of  it,  consent  to  it,  and 
freely  choose  the  King  to  reign  over  us,  by 
"yielding  ourselves  unto  God."  This  does 
not  imply  any  conscious  good  on  ow  part  as  a 


qualilication  for  our  reception  of  the  king- 
dom, or  any  preparation  for  the  King.  We 
reverse  God's  order,  when,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  King,  we  seek  any  of  those  good 
things  which  the  King  brings  with  Him. 
We  thus  insist,  as  it  were,  on  our  possessing 
riches  in  order  to  be  made  rich,  to  see  before 
He  has  opened  our  eyes,  and  to  be  healed 
before  asking  His  help,  This  is  the  feeling 
common  at  first  to  every  returning  prodigal, 
who,  having  departed  from  the  Father,  through 
unbelief,  has  become  "dead"  and  "lost," 
because  dead  and  lost  to  that  Father's  love. 
His  own  heart  is  so  corrupted  that,  looking  at 
theFather'slove,hecannot  see.  or  comprehend 
its  utter  unsellishness,  its  constant  pity  and  its 
complete  satisfaction  in  giving  all  it  can  give 
—yea,  in  giving  itself  I  And  so  a  plan  is 
constructed  whereby  we  can  ease  our  con- 
sciences by  offering  something,  promising 
something,  as  in  the  case  of  the  prodigal  who, 
to  prove  the  honesty  and  reality  of  his  repent- 
ance, desired  to  become  a  servant,  in  the  hope 
that  the  condition  of  the  servant  might  one 
day  be  exchanged  for  that  of  a  son.  We  know 
the  result  as  described  in  the  life-story  of  the 
prodigal — how  unbelief  was  put  to  shame 
— all  its  intended  pleadings  silenced,  all  dim 
hopes  made  bright,  and  bitter  tears  dried, 
all  dark  thoughts  banished,  and  the  whole 
soul  filled  with  joy,  as  the  heart  of  the  out- 
cast opened  and  received  a  father's  love 
into  its  depths.  The  whole  man  was  sub- 
dued by  the  love  revealed  in  meeting  him 
when  a  great  way  off,  in  the  affectioaate 
embrace,  and  in  the  cry  of  glad  welcome, 
"My  son  was  lost,  but  now  is  found!" 
That  prodigal  son  became  as  "a  little 
child,"  when  in  his  nakedness  and  misery,  the 
portion  of  his  substance  spent,  his  character 
lost,  his  peace  of  conscience  gone,  he  disco- 
vaed  that  there  still  remained  one  thing  in 
the  universe  that  was  not  lost  to  him — a 
father's  love  !  As  we  behold  him  in  that 
father's  arms,  giving  nothing,  but  receiving 
all,  do  we  not  recognise  a  child  receiving  a 
blessing  in  the  arms  of  the  Saviour? 

Without;  then,  dwelling  longer  on  this 
characteristic  of  the  spirit  essential  to  our 
receiving  the  kingdom  of  God,  let  us  try 
to  realise  it  more,  and  to  be  assured  of  it 
for  our  eternal  good.  I.et  us  be  possessed 
by  the  conviction  that  we  want  nothing  to 
bring  to  God,  but  that  we  want  everything 
from  Him;  that  He  does  not  ask  us  to  give 
to  Him,  but  to  receive  what  He  gives  to  us  ; 
that  He  offers  to  reign  over  us,  and  desires 
that  we  should  yield  Hira  willing  admission 
into  our  hearts,  to  leiga  as  their  rightful  and 
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righteous  King.  Believing  this,  let  us  as 
little  children  say  "Amen!"  and  receive 
Him  with  joy  and  thanksgiving,  that  He  may 
in  his  own  way,  and  in  his  own  good  time, 
evolve  order  out  of  confusion  within  us, destroy 
His  and  our  enemies,  and  keep  us  in  perfect 
peace.  "When  we  are  weak,  then  are  we 
strong,"  "the  least  are  the  greatest  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven." 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  same 
childlike  spirit,  which  I  would  have  you 
notice,  and  that  is  its  unreservediuss.  These 
little  children  yieltled  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  Jesus.  They  lay  there  in  peace, 
next  his  heart.  They  asked  no  questions 
before  committing  themselves  to  his  keep- 
ing, nor  made  any  conditions.  They  had 
simple  confidence  in  his  love,  which  assured 
them  by  every  look  of  his  benign  coun- 
tenance, every  touch  of  iiis  gentle  hand, 
every  whisper  of  his  soothing  voice,  that  He 
could  not  injure  them,  that  ihcy  were  safe 
in  his  hands,  and  most  safe  when  abso- 
lutely at  his  disposal.  Such  is  tlie  child- 
like spirit  necessary  to  our  receiving  the 
same  Christ  to  reign  over  us.  There  must 
not  be  a  thought  on  our  jurt  of,  what  I 
may  call,  bargain-making,  or  of  seeking  to 
make  compromises  with  Him  who  desires'  to 
enter  our  hearts  to  fill  them  with  his  glory, 
and  who  cannot  possibly  "deny  himself" 
by  asking  less  or  by  bestowing  less  upon  us. 
His  only  terms  are  absolute  submission, 
without  reserve  on  our  part.  Any  reserve 
is  to  reject  the  fulness  of  his  love. 

This  consecration  or  simple  yielding  of  our- 
selves to  God,  in  itself  occupies  little  time — 
no  more  necessarily  than  the  uttering  of  an 
intelligent  "Yes,"  or  "No,"  whatever  the 
preliminaries  that  may  lead  to  this  point,  or 
the  momentous  consequences  that  may  follow 
fr»m  it.  But,  however  easy  this  choice  may 
seem  to  those  who  never  seriously  tried 
to  make  it,  it  requires  the  greatest  possi- 
ble effort,  unless  by  the  grace  that  worketh 
when  and  how  God  wilieth,  the  man  has 
been  so  slowly  educated  into  it,  that  at  no 
period  of  his  life  has  he  experienced  a 
great  and  conscious  struggle  between  light 
and  darkness,  between  God  and  his  own 
soul.  But  most  men  have  imperceptibly 
formed  the  mental  habit  of  indifference  to  the 
claims  of  God.  The  growth  of  their  inner 
being  has  been  from  the  old  nature,  and  essen- 
tially rooted  in  self;  so  that,  when  they  are 
brought  for  the  first  time  face  to  face,  as  it  were, 
with  the  Father  of  their  spirit,  and  are  made 
to  know  that  what  they  have  been  always 
uttering  with  theic  lips  shall  now  be  uttered 


by  their  hearts  as  the  very  reality  of  life,  there 
comes  a  sore  struggle  betn'een  the  flesh  and 
the  spirit,  between  the  "  I "  as  independent 
of  God,  and  the  "  I "  as  dependent  upon 
Him,  and  henceforth  to  find  its  true  liberty 
and  life  only  in  Him !  But  the  decision 
to  "  offer  ourselves  living  sacrifices  unlo 
God,"  may,  as  I  have  said,  be  rapid  and 
may  therefore  appear  to  be  as  easy  as 
opening  the  eye  to  the  light,  whereas  it 
is,  in  fact,  the  greatest  revolution  in  our 
history.  No  longer  journey  can  we  lake 
than  out  of  ourselves  to  God  ;  unless  it  be 
the  journey  from  God  into  ourselves.  And 
yet,  till  this  eye  is  opened,  this  journey  taken, 
this  choice  made,  this  spirit  of  childhood 
professed,  the  kingdom  of  God  cannot  enter 
us ;  for  we  refuse  to  let  the  King  enter.  We 
desire  either  to  have  the  whole,  kingdom 
to  ourselves  without  Him,  or  to  select  some 
portions  of  it,  willing  perhaps,  that  He 
should  share  the  throne  along  with  us ;  and 
that  He  should  defend  us  and  save  us 
from  all  the  sufferings  which  might  result 
from  our  own  misrule  \  But  such  com- 
promises are  impossible  on  the  part  of  God. 
Whence  arises  this  moral  difficulty  of  out- 
and-out  consecration  ?  We  are  at  no  loss  to 
discover  its  source,  in  thatwant  of  confidence 
Cowards  God  which  is  the  one  evil  taint  of 
our  being  \  We  do  not  believe  in  Him  as 
being  in  very  truth  our  Father;  and  therefore 
we  refuse  to  be  to  Him  as  little  children.  We 
do  not  see  Him  in  the  light  in  which  Jesus 
by  his  whole  life  has  revealed  Him — -the  One 
who  in  everything  is  absolutely  trustworthy. 
On  the  contrary,  we  judge  of  Him  by  our 
own  narrow  and  selfish  hearts,  and  entertain 
suspicious  thoughts  of  Him,  as  if  He  were 
a  hard  master,  demanding  from  us  unreason- 
able service.  We  think  of  Him  as  exercising 
authority,  backed  by  irresistible  power,  and 
do  not  feel  that  His  is  righteous  authority 
guided  by  what,  but  for  our  selfish  hearts, 
should  be  realised  to  be  irresistible  love.  We 
think  of  him  either  as  one  who  is  indifferent 
to  our  perfect  well-being,  or  as  one  who  knows 
us  not,  who  grudges  to  give  us  all  possible 
good,  or  in  whose  hands  our  interests,  for 
Time  at  least,  are  not  in  such  safe  keeping 
as  in  our  own ;  and  we  conclude  that  we 
can  not  only  live  independendy  of  Him,  but 
can  have  more  liberty  and  greater  posses- 
sions  than  by  choosing  to  trust  Him  in  all 
things, seeking  only  the  one  thing,  "Thy  will 
be  done  ! "  Can  these,  we  ask  with  wonder, 
be  the  thoughts  of  a  rational  and  account- 
able being  towards  his  Creator  and  Preserver? 
of  a  cliild  towards  his  Father,  whose  nanii; 
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is  lore,  whose  mercies,  unasked,  have  been 
nev  every  morning  and  evening,  and 
gives  us  all  things  richly  to  enjoy?  Dare 
any  man  tiust  his  own  wisdom,  his  own 
strength,  his  own  resources,  his  love  to  him- 
self, or  the  love  of  any  other  human  being, 
rather  than  place  unbounded  confidence  in 
the  love  of  the  infinite  and  glorious  God  ? 
Dare  any  man  question  the  supreme  claims  of 
God  to  his  allegiance  ?  Alas  !  it  is  too  true 
of  every  man  !  The  demon  of  self  cries  out 
even  to  the  Lord,  who  in  love  is  seeking  to 
save,  "What  have  I  do  with  theei*  art  thou 
come  to  torment  me  !  " 

I  have  dwelt  long  on  this  point,  for  I 
am  persuaded   that   the    one   reason   why 
men  do   not    advance   in    that  divine    life 
■i  which  alone  can  meet  the  demands  of  con- 
r  science  and  satisfy  our  own  spirit  is,  that  it 
)|  has  never  been  rightly  begun.  The  one  thing 
|i  needful  has  not  been  done — that  of  yielding 
ourselves  to   God.    The  kingdom  has  not 
entered  our  hearts;  for  the  "gates"   have 
not  been  opened,  that  "  the  King  of  Glory- 
might  come  in."     Without  this  our  life  here 
must  be  a  comparative  failure.      On  what 
apparent  trifles  great  results  depend  I     Thus 
have   I  seen  a  majestic    ship   about  to  be 
launched :  everything  was  ready  for  her  de- 
parture from  the  dry  land,  and  every   im- 
pediment  which     could    hinder    her    from 
enteiing    the    element  for    which    she   was 
formed  and  destined  had    been   removed, 
save  one — a  single  block,  the  one  link  that 
now  bound  her  to  the  earth.     It  was  a  mere 
trifle,  indeed ;   and  the  blow  of  a  hammer 
wielded  by  a  vigorous  arm  could  set  her  free 
in  a  second  of  time.      But   let   that  block 
remain  untouched,  that  little  act  undone,  no 
onward  movement  would  be  ever  made  by 
the  gallant  ship.     No  doubt,  even  in  these 
circumstances  she  might  be  made  available 
for  many   useful  purposes.     Her  capacious 
hold  and  fine  deck  and  beautiful  cabins  might 
be  turned  to  account,  and  made  sources  of 
pleasure  and   profit;   still    she  never   could 
fuifi!  /Ae  end  for  which  she  had  been  made  ! 
But  the  sea  longs  to  receive  her  noble  form ; 
brave  sailors  are  ready  to  navigate  her,  and  a 
skilled  master  to  command  her ;  rich    mer- 
chandise waits  to  load  her,  and  her  owners 
have  confidence  in  her  future,  and  long  to 
see  her  begin  her  voyage  ;  and  so  the  order 
is  given  to  loose  her  and  let  her  go.     The 
hammer    swings    in    the    air,    the;    block    is 
Struck,  and  amidst  ringing  cheers  she  begins 
to  move,  and  then  rushes  into  the  great  deep, 
where  she  soon  floats  with  ease  and  grace,  as 
one  bom  for  it  as  her  own  possession ' 


Let  us  with  the  same  decision  part  with 
our  self-will  and  unbelief,  that  so  we  may 
realise  the  true  end  of  our  being. 

It  would  be  profitable,  if  our  time  per- 
mitted it,  to  illustrate,  from  the  other  narra- 
tives in  this  chapter,  the  nature  and  the 
necessity  of  this  unreserved  consecration  to 
God,  as  of  children  to  their  father .  This 
was  "  the  one  thing"  which  the  rich  young 
man  "lacked,"  and  which  hindered  him  at 
that  time  from  entering  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  thus  finding  what  he  so  earnestly 
sought — a  true  and  eternal  life  in  God, 
which  could  not  possibly  be  found  "in  the 
abundance  of  the  things  which  he  possessed." 
This  unreserved,  childlike  spirit  was  what 
St.  Peter  (ver.  28)  had  not  attained  at  the  time 
when  he  thought  he  had  given  up  "  all "  his 
earthly  possessions — few  and  little  worth — 
yet  hoping  to  get  more  even  of  these  in 
return.  He  imagined  that,  in  comparison 
with  those  who  went  away  from  Christ,  he 
"first;"  but  on  the  sad  night  when  he 
denied  his  Master,  and  gave  JJim  up  in  order 
save  his  own  life, — he  was  "  last."  Not 
undl  he  again  met  his  Lord  on  the  Lake  of 
Tiberias  did  he  give  up  his  a//,  and  as  a  little 
child  consecrated  himself  wholly  and  unre- 
servedly to  his  Master's  service,  even  until 
death.     Then  was  "  the  last  first." 

Again,  in  our  Lord's  teaching  to  James 
and  John  (ver.  35)  we  leam  how  the  glory 
and  honour  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  are 
spiritual;  and  how  they  are  bestowed  not 
according  to  any  principle  of  favouritism, 
but  on  all  who  will  as  little  children  receive 
the  baptism  of  their  Lord,  and  accept  of  his 
cross  of  suffering  with  the  filial  confidence 
which  says, ''  Not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done," 
Finally,  we  have  also  in  this  chapter  {ver. 
32 — 34)  the  example  of  the  perfect  son — ■ 
the  one  "  child,"  Jesus  Christ,  who,  being  the 
least,  was  thus  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  We  ask,  in  regard  to  Him,  whether 
He  himself  lived  and  acted  out  the  prin- 
ciple which  He  applies  to  others ;  whether 
He  stamped  by  his  example  the  absolute 
necessity  of  unreserved  self-consecration 
to  God?  The  Gospels,  as  a  faithful  re- 
cord of  all  that  Jesus  was,  contain  such  a 
reply  to  this  question.  Jesus  was  in  every- 
true  child  to  his  Father.  He 
made  no  compromises,  no  "conditions;" 
had  no  reservations  ere  He  accepted  his 
Father's  will.  He  did  not  ask  what  might 
befall  Him— whether,  or  what.  He  might 
suffer,  ere  He  should  obey  his  God,  His 
cry  before  He  came  to  the  world  was,  "  Lo 
I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O  Lord ! "    He  left 
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"great  possessions  "  in  heaven,  laid  aside  his 
glory,  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  took 
upon  Himself  the  fonn  of  a  servant,  humbled 
himself  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
cross.  His  "meat  and  drink,"  while  He 
lived,  was  to  do  Ihc  will  of  God.  Wherever 
God  led  Him  He  followed,— whether  into 
the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil,  or 
to  the  cross  to  be  offered  up.  He  had  no 
place  where  to  lay  his  lieid.  Out  of  the 
depths  of  the  deepest  ayony  ever  endured 
by  man,  He  put  his  tnist  in  God,  and  cried, 
"Not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done!"  With 
his  last  breath  He  said,  "Father,  into  thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit !  "  Bone  of  our 
bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,  this  being  who  in 
himself  combined  the  divine  in  the  human 
and  the  human  in  the  divine,  lived  the 
truth,  and  taught  the  truth,  that  there  is  an 
eternal  life  for  every  man  ;  and  that  it  consists 
not  in  ease,  or  self-will,  in  great  posses- 
sions, or  in  [ichesof  anykind,  butin  the  know- 
ledge and  love  of  God,  and  in  unreserved, 
undoubting  consecration  of  ourselves  to  Him. 
This  was  the  perfect  man,  the  little  child. 


who  in  asking  us  to  follow  Him  said.  He 
alone  knowing  the  full  meaning  of  his  words 
(ver.  33),  "  Behold,  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem ; 
and  the  Son  of  man  shall  be  delivered  unto 
the  chief  priests,  and  imto  the  scribes;  and 
they  shall  condemn  Him  (o  death,  and  shall 
dehver  Him  to  the  Gentiles  ;  and  they  shall 
scourge  Him,  and  shall  spit  upon  Him,  and 
shall  kill  Him;  and  the  third  day  He 
shall  rise  again,"  This  is  He  who,  "  through 
the  eternal  Spirit,  offered  Himself  unto  God," 
the  grand  purpose  of  which  offering  was 
that  we  should  do  the  same,  and  thus  be 
sprinkled,  and  consecrated,  with  the  blood 
of  His  sacrifice.  O  blessed  Jesus  I  may  we 
be  as  little  children,  in  order  to  be  like  to 
Thee,  and  trust  ourselves  and  our  all  into  Thy 
hands,  seeking  only  that  eternal  life  which 
God  hath  given  to  ua  all  in  Thee ;  and  grant 
that,  like  blind  Bartimeus,  we  may  cast  away 
all  that  would  hinder  us  from  going  to  Thy- 
self, in  order  to  receive  our  sight  by  seeing 
Thee,  and  that,  following  Thee  in  the  way,  we 
may  thus  be  "  followers  of  God  as  deal 
children,"     Amen. 

NORMAN   MACLEOIX 


EAT  is  SO 
versally  known  as 
a  food  plant  that 
we  are  apt  to  con- 
sider it  valuable 
solely  on  that  ac- 
count, and  to  for- 
get that  its  straw 

portant  article  of 
commerce,    more 
important  perhaps 
in  years  gone  by 
than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent. But,  though 
the  home  market 
of  the  stratv  plait 
trade  has  to  some  extent  decreased  of  late 
years,  owing  to  the  smaller  quantities  required 
for  ladies'  bonnets  and  hats,  the  growth  and 
trade  in  straw  remains  nevertheless  a  recog- 
nised branch  of  British  commerce. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  wheat  is 
grown  as  much  for  its  straw  as  foe  its  grain. 
To  be  useful  to  the  plaiter,  however,  it  roust 
be  grown  and  reaped  with  special  care. 
Some  soils  are  quite  unsuited  for  it,  as  for 
inatance  a  stiff  clay;  on  light  rich  soil  the 
best  straws  are  grown.      At   the  period  of 


harvest  attention  has  to  be  paid  to  the  proper 
time  for  cutting.  Wet  weather  causes  the 
straws  to  spot  or  to  become  rusty  ;  while  ex- 
cessive heat  and  dryness  render  them  loo 
brittle  for  use.  It  is  said  that  an  aae  o£ 
ground  soi™  with  wheat  of  the  proper  sorts, 
will,  in  a  good  season,  yield  firom  fifteen  cwts. 
to  a  ton  of  cut  straws,  realisingfrom  ;£5  to  ;^6 
or  even  more  per  ton,  according  to  the  stale 
of  the  market.  The  straws  after  being  cut 
down  are  sorted,  the  ears  being  taken  off,  and 
the  straws  alone  made  up  into  bundles,  which 
are  then  ready  for  removal  to  the  straw-factors' 
premises.  Here  they  are  submitted  to  the 
fumes  of  sulphur,  and  again  sorted  more 
carefully  so  that  those  which  are  spotted 
or  discoloured  may  be  excluded.  The  less 
perfect  ones  are  mostly  put  aside  for  dyeing, 
but  the  worst  are  thrown  away  as  useless. 

Thus  prepared,  the  straws  are  ready  for 
plaiting.  Straw  is  grown  and  collected  for 
this  purpose  chiefly  in  the  southern  and  home 
counties.  The  wives  and  children  of  agri- 
cultural labourers,  principally  in  Beds,  Berks, 
and  Bucks,  are  the  best  manipulators  in  straw 
plaiting;  the  work  being  done  in  their  own 
cottages.  Before  the  passing  of  the  new 
education  act,  schools  existed  in  the  chief 
plaiting  districts,  where  the  art  of  plaiting 


(onoed  one  of  the  elements  of  education. 
Chddreu  were  sent  at  a  very  early  age  to  learn 
it,  and  at  nine    or    ten    could    earn   from 
M,  to    31.    per   week;    their    earnings 'in- 
sing  as  they  got  older  or  became  more 
proficient.     The  work  is  carried  on  through- 
out the  year,    a   greater    or  lesser  quantity 
of  plait    being    produced    by    each    indi- 
vidual family  according  to  the  demand  or 
the  occupation  of  their  time  by  other  duties. 
"  In  winter  plait  is  made  indoors,  and  as  the 
splints  have  to  be  worked  in  a  partially  wet 
condition,  it  is  cold   work   for   the  fingers. 
When  plaiting  near  the  fire,  the  straws  are 
liable  to  injury ;  winter-made  plait  is  ni.ver  so 
I  goodas  when  it  is  done  in  spring  and  summer, 
'  away  from  the  fire  or  in  the  open  air,  at  the 
'  cotbge  door,  or  along  the  green  lane." 
I      The  plait  thus  produced  is  disposed  of  to 
ij  the  dealers  who  take  it  to  one  of  the  several 
'   markets.    The  principal  of  these  are  at  Luton, 
Dunstable,  and  St.  Alban's,  where  it  is  sold- 
to  the  manufacturers  who  employ  hundreds  of 
hands  to  sew  the  plaits  togettier,  the  numbers 
,   of  these  sewers  being  continually  added  to 
by  pupils  from  the  plaiting  schools.     The 
I   sewers  are  either  employed  on  the  (»emises  of 
.   the  manufacturer  or  have  work  at  their  own 
I   homes.    It  is  said  that  "  of  the  whole  popula- 
i   lion  of  Luton,  twelve  thousand  aie  supposed 
i    to  be  occupied  directly  in  the  trade,  the  re- 
mainder   being  chiefly  dep^ident   upon   it 
,   indirectly,"     The  same  authority  tells  us  that 
"  during  the  past  fifteen  years  a  large  shipping 
:    trade  has  been  carried  on  chiefly,  in  the  first 
instance,  with  the  United  States  of  America ; 
I    'ater,  in  addition  to  this,  large  quantities  of 
English  straw  goods  have  been  shipped  to 
Canada,  Australia,  the  West  India  Islands, 
I   India,  Brazil,  and  the  Continent ;  and  while 
France   supplies  England  with  the  newest 
'    fishions  in  bonnets,  siie  in  return  is  supplied 
'    nitti  '.he  latest  fashions  in  hats  irom  England." 
'   This,  however,  was  written  in  the  time  of 
j    France's  prosperity  j   nevertheless  the  same 

IS  to  some  extent  true  at  the  present  time. 
'  It  will  be  needless  to  enter  into  details 
.  regarding  the  formation  of  hats  and  bonnets, 
inasmuch  as  after  the  plaits  are  sewn  together 
I  it  is  3  matter  simply  of  moulding  or  forming 
■  the  material  to  the  shape  dictated  by  fashion. 
1  It  is  our  purpose  rather  to  show  the  various 
uses  and  absolute  value  of  straw  than  to  enter 
I  minutely  into  each  manufacture.  Perhaps  no 
1  plant  is  so  universally  cultivated  as  wheat. 
[  It  is  grown  more  or  less  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
;  the  dvilised  world,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
I  surprising  that  its  straw  should  likewise  have 
I    liecome  applied  to  useful  purposes  wherever 
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tlie  plant  is  known.  In  Madagascar,  for 
instance,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  articles 
are  made  from  finely  split  straw.  Mr.  Ellis, 
in  his  well  known  "  Visits  to  Madagascar," 
says,  that  the  raost  beautiful  of  all  their 
plaited  articles  "  was  a  small  kind  of  basket  rr 
woven  box  madeofasilverywhite  kind  of  grass 
split  into  very  fine  threads  or  strips,  plaited 
with  extreme  neatness,  and  almost  endless 
diversity  of  beautiful  patterns.  These  boxes 
are  oblong  or  square,  and  vary  in  size  from 
half  an  inch  to  two,  three,  or  nine  inches 
square.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  delicacy  of 
the  workmanship  of  these  articles,  in  which 
tliere  is  no  careless  joining,  loose  thread,  or 
unfinished  part  to  be  found.  What  renders 
them  more  remarkable  is,  that  tlioy  are  all, 
even  the  smallest,  lined  with  a  difterent  kind 
of  plait,  so  that  they  have  the  same  firmness, 
durabili^,  and  general  completeness  as  the 
matting  [made  Of  palm  leaf].  Without  losing 
anything  of  this,  there  are  many  of  them  so 
small  as  scarcely  to  contain  a  lady's  ring." 
These  articles,  it  seems,  are  made  only  by 
the  women  of  the  Hovas  or  other  tribes  occu- 
pying the  centre  of  the  island.  Some  speci- 
mens of  this  work  are  sliown  in  the  straw 
collection  at  the  Kew  Museum.  One  smalt 
box,  about  large  enough  to  hold  a  lady's 
finger  ring,  is  made  of  straw  split  as  fine  as 
ordinary  thread. 

The  use  of  straw  for  mosaic  work  or  for 
veneering  small  ornamental  articles  is  wdl 
known  in  China,  Japan,  and  India.  This  kind 
of  work,  as  executed  by  the  uatiics  of  these 
countries,  excels  that  of  all  others  alike  in 
the  taste  displayed  in  the  designs,  and  in  the 
finish  of  the  workmanship.  We  have  seen 
some  most  exquisite  specimens  of  Chinese 
straw  mosaic  work  overlaying  cigar  cases  of 
silver,  or  boxes  of  sandal-wood.  The  straws 
are  in  these  cases  dyed  the  most  brilliant 
colours.  Small  boxes  for  holding  jewcb,  &c, 
made  of  the  native  woods  of  the  country  ami 
carefully  veneered  with  coloured  straws  to 
lorm  various  patterns,  arc  not  uncommon  in 
Japan.  This  kind  of  work,  however,  is  not 
confined  to  the  East ;  it  is  produced  in 
England  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
and  seems  to  have  sprung  up  in  this  country 
towards  the  dose  of  the  past  century,  about 
the  time  that  split  straw  for  bonnet-making 
i\'as  first  introduced.  It  was  then  calle;! 
"laid  work."  Boxes,  fancy  baskets,  ami 
work  baskets  were  made  of  it,  or  ratlier  onia- 
menied  with  it,  the  straws  being  then  as  now 
dyed  of  various  colours.  In  Norfolk,  table-mats 
and  similar  small  articles  are  still  veneereil 
with   dyed   straws  so,  as,  to    form  patterns, 
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and    the    work   is   known    as   "straw  mar- 
que terie." 

Latterly  small  articles  veneered  with  straw 
in  imitation  of  Tunbridge-ware  have  appeared 
in  the  fancy  shops  of  London.  These  are 
the  produce  of  forced  labour  in  Bavarian 
prisons,  and  are  imported  from  thence  to  this 
country.  Various  designs  are  produced,  floral 
and  othenvise,  some  in  imitation  of  Berlin 
wool  patterns,  the  pieces  of  straw  being  in 
small  squares  not  larger  than  the  head  of  a 
pin.  The  articles  so  inlaid  or  ornamented  are 
work-boxes,  knitting  and  tatting  cases,  watch- 
stands  and  such  things,  A  large  quantity 
of  this  work  is  made  in  a  prison  near  Ans- 
padi,  a  thriving  Bavarian  town.  The  straw 
is  imported  from  Florence,  the  only  place 
from  which  it  can  be  obtained  of  such  qua- 
lity and  delicate  tints.  The  following  is  a 
brief  account  of  this  singular  manufacture  as 
furnished  by  the  dealers  in  these  goods.  A 
contractor  enters  into  ah  agreement  with  the 
prison  authorities  for  the  use  of  the  hands; 
and  pays  about  i  z  kreutzers  (5^.)  per  day  to 
each  man.  Of  this  the  prisoner  gets,  ac- 
cording to  his  work  and  behaviour  from  ill. 
to  I  id.,  which  with  a  certain  remuneration  for 
extra  work  is  handed  oyer  to  him  at  his  dis- 
missal. The  regular  time  of  work  is  fourteen 
hours  a.  day,  from  5  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  including 
three  rests;  eleven  hours  being  thus  employed 
in  labour.  The  first  work  given  to  a  convict 
is  very  simple,  and  consists  in  putting  the 
straw  through  a  machine  to  cut  and  flatten  it. 
Another  very  easy  task  is  the  splitting  of  the 
straw,  which  is  done  by  another  machine.  If 
the  straw  is  put  in  properly  the  machine 
sends  it  out  cut  in  small  strips  from  four 
to  twenty  in  number.  If  the  convict  has 
some  idea  of  the  manufacture  of  straw  goods, 
he  is  put  to  work  which  requires  a  little  more 
attention  and  practice — the  so-called  "  pla- 
card-making," which  means  fixing  a  number 
of  the  same  coloured  straw  strips  on  paper. 


Another  occupation  consists  in  putting  the 
straw  bauds  or  strips  on  the  boxes  or  caskets. 
Each  man  has  a  separate  cblour  to  affix,  and 
a  box  sometimes  goes  through  fifty  pairs  of 
hands  before  it  is  finished. 

The  most  difficult  and  artistic  work  is  the 
formation  of  flowers.  The  convict  has  a  sample 
or  pattern  before  him,  and  a  box  with  sub- 
divisions on  each  side  of  him.  One  of  the 
boxes  contains  a  hundred  subdivisions,  with 
little  straw  squares  of  a  hundred  different 
tints.  The  other  box  contains  fifty  divisions 
for  white,  brown,  and  black  straw  bands,  of 
fifty  different  lengths.  With  this  material  he 
makes  in  a  very  short  time  a  complete  oma- 
racnt  of  flowers,  which  consists  often  of  fifteen 
hundred  squares,  and  as  many  straw  bands. 
Of  these  bouquets  or  flower  ornaments,  about 
twenty  thousand  are  made  every  day,  which 
are  corrected  and  pressed  by  other  prisoners. 
They  are  afterwards  cemented  on  to  the  boxes 
or  caskets,  and  this  gives  occupation  to  another 
series  of  convicts.  In  connection  with  this 
manufacture,  there  is  an  establishment  for 
book-binding,  carpentry,  and  tin  goods.  The 
number  of  men  employed  in  this  manufac- 
ture is  about  three  hundred. 

This  utilisation  of  convict  labour,  aided 
by  steam  power,  has  its  counterpart  in  the 
mat  manufacture  so  extensively  carried  on  in 
Wakefield  Prison,  and  recently  brought 
before  the  notice  of  Parliament  as  being  an 
unfair  competition  with  the  free  labour 
market.  The  same  system  is  also  adopted, 
mthout  the  steam  power,  in  the  gaols  of  Indii, 
where  the  native  prisoners  produce  an  im- 
mense amount  of  useful  and  artistic  wort, 
which  always  commands  a  sale,  and  realises 
good  prices.  Thus,  though  the  principal 
economic  use  of  straw  is  the  making  of  hats 
and  other  forms  of  head  clothing,  a  by  no 
means  unimportant  application  of  it  is  ui 
purely  ornamental  work, 

JOHN  R.  JACKSON. 


A  VIOLET. 

GOD  Joes  not  send  us  strange  flowers  every  year. 
When  the  spring  winds  blow  o'er  the  pleasant  pUees, 
The  same  dear  thrngs  lift  up  the  same  fair  faces ; 

The  Violet  is  here. 

It  all  comes  back — the  odour,  i^ace,  and  hue ; 
Each  sweet  relation  of  its  life  repealed  ; 
No  blank  is  left,  no  iooliing  for  is  cheated ; 

It  is  the  thing  we  knew. 

So  after  the  death  winter  U  must  be. 
God  will  not  put  strange  signs  in  the  heavenly  places; 
The  old  love  shall  looh  out  from  the  old  faces. 

Vci]cben!  I  shall  have  thee. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

HERE  had 
been  very 
little  said  be- 
tween Mi- 
chel Voss 
«nd  Urmand 
on  their 
journey  to- 
vards  Gtan- 
pere  til!  they 
were  at  the 
top  of  the 
VosgcG,  on 
the  moun- 
tain-road, at 
which  place 
they  had  to 
leave  their 
little  car- 
riage and 
bait  their 
hme.  Indeed,  Michel  had  been  asleep  during 
ahnost  the  entire  time.  On  the  night  but  one 
before  be  had  not  been  in  bed  at  all,  having 
niched  Basle  after  midnight,  and  having 
laned  the  hours  "twixt  that  and  his  morning 
'iat  to  Urmand's  house  in  his  futile  endea- 
Tours  to  stop  poor  Marie's  letter.  And  the 
departure  of  the  travellers  from  Basle  on  this 
fooming  had  been  very  early,  so  that  the 
poor  janlceeper  had  been  robbed  of  his  proper 
lUovance  of  natural  rest.  He  had  slept 
wmdiy  in  the  train  to  Colmar,  and  had  after- 
■ards  slept  in  the  little  aiScAe  which  had 
^ias  them  to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
Urmand  had  sat  silent  by  his  side, — by  no 
oeans  anxious  to  disturb  his  companion,  be- 
f^se  he  had  no  delennined  plan  ready  to 
communicate.  Once  or  twice  b^ore  he 
ceiched  Colmai  he  had  thought  that  he  would 
SO  liaek  again.  He  had  been,  he  felt,  badly 
Crated ;  and,  though  he  was  very  fond  of 
ilaiie,  it  would  be  better  for  him  perhaps  to 
*3sh  his  hands  of  the  whole  affair.  He  was 
»  thmking  the  whole  way  to  Colmar.  But 
he  Tas  afraid  of  Michel  Voss,  and  when  they 
S^t  Out  upon  die  platform  there,  he  had  no 
l^oiulion  ready  to  be  declared  as  fixed. 
jVn  they  had  hired  the  little  carriage,  and 
Michel  Voss  had  slept  again.  He  had  slept 
>il  through  Miinster,  and  up  the  steep  moun- 
laQ,  md  was  not  thoroughly  awake  till  they 
■ere  summoned  to  get  out  at  the  wonderfully 


fine  house  for  refreshment  whicli  the  late 
Emperor  caused  to  be  built  at  the  top  of  the 
hill.  Here  they  went  into  the  restaurant, 
and  as  Michel  Voss  was  known  to  the  man 
who  kept  it,  he  ordered  a  bottle  of  wine. 
"  What  a  terrible  place  to  live  in  all  the 
winter !"  he  ssud,  as  he  looked  down  through 
the  window  right  into  the  deep  valley  below. 
From  the  spot  on  which  the  house  is  built 
you  can  see  all  the  broken  wooded  ground 
of  the  steep  descent,  and  then  the  broad 
plain  that  stretches  away  to  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine.  "There  is  nothing  but  snow  here 
after  Christmas,"  continued  Michel,  "and 
perhaps  not  a  Christian  over  the  road  for 
days  together.  I  shouldn't  like  it,  I  know. 
It  may  be  all  very  well  just  now," 

But  Adrian  Urmand  was  altogether  inat- 
tentive either  to  the  scenery  now  before  him, 
or  to  the  prospect  of  the  mountain  innkeeper's 
winter  life.  He  knew  that  two  hours  and  a 
half  would  take  them  down  the  mountain 
into  Granpere,  and  that  when  there  it  would 
be  at  once  necessary  that  he  should  begin 
a  task  the  idea  of  which  was  by  no  means 
pleasant  to  him.  He  was  quite  sure  now  that 
he  wished  he  had  remained  at  Basle,  and 
that  he  had  accepted  Marie's  letter  as  linaL 
He  told  himself  again  and  again  that  he 
could  not  m^e  her  many  him  if  she  chose 
to  change  her  mind.  V/hat  was  he  to  say, 
and  what  was  he  to  do  when  he  got  to  Gran- 
pere, a  place  which  be  almost  wished  that  he 
had  never  seen  in  spite  of  those  profitable 
linen-buyings  ?  And  now  when  Michel  Voss 
began  to  talk  to  him  about  the  scenery  and 
what  this  man  up  in  the  mountain  did  in  the 
winter, — at  this  moment  when  his  terrible 
trouble  was  so  very  near  him, — he  felt  it  to 
be  an  instdt,  or  at  least  a  cruelty  "  What 
can  he  do  from  December  till  April  except 
smoke  and  drink?"  asked  Michel  Voss, 

"  I  don't  care  what  he  does,"  said  Urmand, 
turning  away.  "  I  only  know  I  wish  I'd 
never  come  here." 

"Take  a  glass  of  wine,  my  friend,"  said 
Michel.  "The  mountain  air  has  made  you 
chill."  Urmand  took  the  glass  of  wine,  but 
it  did  not  cheer  him  much.  "  We  shall  have 
it  all  right  before  the  day  is  over,"  continued 
Michel. 

"  I  don't  think  it  will  ever  be  all  right," 
said  the  other. 

"And  why  not?  The  fact  is,  you  don't 
understand  young  women;, as  how  should 
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you,  seeing  that  you  have  not  had  to  manage 
them?  Vou  do  as  I  tell  you,  and  just  be 
round  with  her.  You  tell  her  that  you  don't 
desire  any  change  yourself,  and  that  after 
what  has  passed  you  can't  allow  her  to  think 
of  such  a  thing.  You  speak  as  though  you 
had  a  downright  claim,  as  you  have ;  and  all 
will  come  light.  It's  not  that  she  cares  for 
him,  you  know.  You  must  remember  that 
She  has  never  even  said  a  word  of  that  kind. 
1  haven't  a  doubt  on  my  mind  as  to  which 
she  really  likes  best ;  but  it's  that  stupid 
promise,  and  the  way  that  George  has  had  of 
making  her  believe  that  she  is  bound  by  the 
first  word  she  ever  spoke  to  a  young  man. 
It's  only  nonsense,  and  of  course  we  most  get 
over  it."  Then  they  were  summoned  out, 
the  horse  having  finished  his  meal,  and  were 
latded  down  the  hill  into  Granperc  without 
many  more  words  between  them. 

One  other  word  was  spoken,  and  that  word 
was  hardly  pleasant  in  its  tone.  Urmand  at 
least  did  not  relish  iL  "  I  shall  go  away  at 
once  if  she  doesn't  treat  mc  as  she  ought," 
said  he,  just  as  they  were  entering  the  village. 
Michel  was  silent  for  a  moment  before  he 
answered.  "You'll  behave,  I'm  sure,  as  a 
man  ought  to  behave  to  a  young  woman 
whom  he  intends  to  make  his  wife."  The 
words  themselves  were  civil  enough ;  but 
there  was  a  tone  in  the  innkeeper's  voice 
and  a  fiame  in  his  eye,  which  made  Urmand 
almost  feel  that  he  had  been  threatened. 
Then  they  drove  into  the  space  in  front  of 
the  door  of  the  Lion  d'Or. 

Michel  had  made  for  hims^  do  plas 
whatsoever.  He  led  the  way  at  once  into  the 
house,  and  Urmand  followed,  hardly  daring 
to  look  up  into  the  fices  of  the  persons 
around  him.  They  were  both  of  them  soon 
in  the  presence  of  Madame  Voss,  but  Marie 
Bromar  was  not  there.  Marie  had  been 
sharp  enough  to  perceive  who  was  coming 
before  they  were  out  of  the  carriage,  and  was 
already  ensconced  in  some  safer  retreat  up- 
stairs, in  which  she  could  meditate  on  her 
plan  of  the  campaign.  "Look  lively  and  get 
us  something  to  eat,"  said  Michel,  meaning 
to  be  cheerful  and  self-possessed.  "  We  left 
Basle  at  five  and  have  not  eaten  a  mouthful 
since."  It  was  now  nearly  four  o'clock,  and 
the  bread  and  cheese  which  had  been  served 
with  the  wine  on  the  top  of  the  mountain 
had  of  course  gone  for  nothing.  Madame 
Voss  immediately  began  to  bustle  about, 
calling  the  cook  and  Peter  Veque  to  her 
assistance.  But  nothing  for  awhile  was  said 
about  Marie.  Urmand,  trying  to  look  as 
though  he  were  self-possessed,  stood  with  his 


back  to  the  stove  and  whistled.  For  a  few 
minutes,  during  which  the  bustling  about 
the  table  went  on,  Michel  was  ^Tapped  in 
thou^t  and  said  nothing.  At  last  he  had 
made  up  his  mind,  and  Spoke,  "  We  might  as 
well  make  a  dash  at  it  at  once,"  said  he. 
"Where  is  Marie?"  No  one  answered  him. 
"Where  is  Marie  Bromar?"  he  asked  again 
angrily.  He  knew  that  it  behoved  him  now 
to  take  upon  himself  at  once  the  real  authority 
of  a  master  of  a  house, 

"She  is  up-stairs,"  said  Peter,  who  i 
straightening  a  table-clotiL 

"  Tell  her  to  come  down  to  rae,"  said  her 
uncle.    Peter  departed  immediately,  and  for 
awhile  there  was  silence  in  the  little  room. 
Adrian  Urmand  fdt  his  heart  to   palpitate    | 
disagreeably.    Indeed,  the  manner  in  which   j 
it  would  appear  that  the  innkeeper  proposed 
to  manage  the  busin)css  was  distresan  g.  enough   ' 
to  him.  It  seemed  asithough.  it  were  intended 
that  he  should  discuss  his  little  i^fiiculties    | 
with   Marie  in  the   presence  of  the  whole    { 
household.     But  he  stood  his  gronnd  and  ' 
sounded  one  more  incfi'ectual  little  whisdc.  '1 
In  a  few  minutes  Peter  returned,  but  said  || 
nothing.     "WhtiviB-Mhrie  Bromar?"  again   > 
demanded  Michel  in  an  angry  voice.  I[ 

"  I  told  her  to  come  down,"  said  Pettt.       1 1 
"Well?"  ' 

"  I  don't  think  she's  coming,"  said  Petct.    .1 
"What  did  she  say?"  |, 

"  Not  a  word ; — she   only  bade   me  go 
down."  Then  Michel  walked  into  the  kitchen  || 
as  though  he  were  about  to  fetch  the  recusant  || 
himself.     But  he  stopped  himself,  and  asked  , 
his  wife  to  go  up  to  Marie.     Madame  Voss  J 
did  go  up,  and  after  her  return    there  was  '^ 
some  whispering  between  her  and   her  hus- 
band.    "She  is  upset  by  the  excitement  of 
your  return,"  Michel  said  at  last,  "  and  we 
must  give  her  a  little  grace.     Corae; — we  ; 
will  eat  our  dinner." 

In  the  meantime  Marie  was  sitting  on  her 
bed  up-stairs  in  a  most  unhappy  plight.     She  ' 
really  loved  her  uncle,  and  almost   feared  j 
him.    She  did  fear  him  with  that  sort  of  fear 
which  is  produced  by  reverence  and  habits  J 
of  obedience,  but  which,  when  softened  by   j 
affection,  hardly  makes  itself  known  as  feai 
except  on  troublous  occasions.    And  she  was 
oppressed  by  the  remembrance  of  all   that 
was  due  from  her  to  him  and  to  her  aunt, 
feeHng,  as  it  was  natural  that  she  should  do   I 
in  compliance  with  the  manners  and  habits   ' 
of  her  people,  that  she  owed  a  duty  of  obe- 
dience in  Ibis  matter  of  marriage.     Though  1 
she  had  been  able  to  hold  her  own  against   I 
the  priest,  and  had  been  quite  firm  in  opposi-  1| 
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tioD  to  her"aunt, — who  was  in  truth  a  woman 
much  less  strong  by  nature  than  herself, — she 
drcided  a  further  dispute  with  her  uncle. 
She  could  not  bear  to  think  that  he  should 
be  enabled  to  accuse  her  with  justice  of 
ingratitude.  It  had  be«n  her  great  pleasure 
to  be  true  to  him,  and  he  had  answered  her 
tnidi  by  a  perfect  confidence  which  had 
given  a  charm  to  her  life.  Now  this  would 
all  be  over,  and  she  would  be  driven  again 
to  beg  him  to  send  her  away,  that  she  might 
become  a  household  drudge  elsewhere.  And 
now  that  this  very  moment  of  her  agony  had 
come,  and  that  this  man  to  whom  she  had 
given  a  promise  was  there  to  claim  her,  how 
tras  she  to  go  down  and  say  what  she  had  to 
say,  before  all  the  world  ?  It  was  perfectly 
dear  to  her  that  in  accordance  with  her 
reception  of  Urmand  at  the  first  moment  of 
their  meeting,  so  must  be  her  continued  con- 
duct towards  him,  till  he  should  leave  her, — 
or  else  take  her  away  with  him.  She  could 
not  smile  on  him  and  shake  hands  with  him, 
and  cut  his  bread  for  hini  and  pour  out  his 
wine,  after  such  a  letter  as  she  had  written 
him,  without  signifying  thereby  that  the 
letter  was  to  go  for  nothing.  Now,  let  what 
might  happen,  the  letter  was  not  to  go  for 
nothbg.  The  letter  was  to  remaki  a  true 
fact,  and  a  true  letter.  "  I  can't  go  down, 
Aunt  Josey ;  indeed  I  can't,"  she  said.  "  I 
am  not  well,  and  I  should  drop.  Fray  tell 
Uncle  Michel  with  my  best  love  and  with 
my  duty,  that  I  can't  go  to  him  now."  And 
she  sat  still  upon  her  bed,  not  weeping,  but 
clasping  her  hands,  and  trying  to  see  her 
way  out  of  her  misfortune. 

The  dinner  was  eaten  in  ^^im  silence,  and 
after  the  dinner  Michel,  still  grimly  silent, 
sat  with  his  fiiend  on  the  bench  before  the 
door  and  smoked  a.  cigar.  While  he  was 
smoking  Michel  said  never  a  word.  But  he 
was  thinking  of  the  difficulty  he  had  to  over- 
come; and  he  was  thinking  also,  at  odd 
moments,  whether  his  own  son  George  was 
not,  after  all,  a  better  sort  of  lover  for  a 
young  woman  than  this  young  man  who  was 
seated  by  his  side.  But  it  never  occurred  to 
him  that  he  might  find  a  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty by  encouraging  this  second  idea.  Ur- 
noand  during  this  time  was  telling  himself 
that  it  behoved  him  to  be  a  man,  and  that 
tus  sitting  there  in  silence  was  hardly  proof 
of  his  manliness.  He  knew  that  he  was  being 
ill-treated,  and  that  he  must  do  something  to 
redress  his  own  wrongs,  if  he  only  knew  how 
to  do.  He  was  quite  determined  that  he  would 
not  be  a  coward ;  that  he  would  stand  up  for 
his  own  rights.    But  if  a  young  woman  won't 


many  a  man,  a  maja  can't  make  her  do  so, 
either  by  scolding  her,  or  by  fighting  any  of 
her  friends.  In  this  case  the  young  lady^s 
friends  were  all  on  his  side.  But  the  weight 
of  that  hatf  hour  of  silence  and  of  Michd's 
gloom  was  intolerable  to  him.  At  last  he  got 
up  and  declared  he  would  go  and  see  an  old 
woman,  who  would  have  linen  to  sell  "  As 
I  am  here,  I  might  as  well  do  a  stroke  of 
work,"  he  said,  striving  to  be  jocose. 

"  Do,"  said  Michel ;  "  and  in  the  mean- 
time I  will  see  Marie  Bromar." 

Whenever  Michel  Voss  was  heard  to  call 
his  niece  Marie  Bromar,  using  the  two  names, 
it  was  understood  by  alt  who  heard  him  about 
the  hotel  that  he  waa  not  in  a  good  humour. 
As  soon  as  Urmand  was  gone,  he  rose  slovriy 
from  hifi  seat,  and  with  heavy  steps  he  went 
up-stairs  in  search  of  the  reftactory  girL  He 
went  straight  to  her  own  bed-room,  and  there 
he  found  her  still  sitting  on  her  bedside.  She 
jiunped  up  as  soon  as  ha  waa  in  the  room, 
md  running  up  to  him,  took  him  by  the  ann. 
■'Uncle  Michel,"  she  said,  "pray,  pray  be 
good  to  me.     Pray  spare  me ! " 

" I  am  good  to  you,"  he  said.  "I  try  to 
be  good  to  you." 

"  Vou  know  that  I  love  you.  Do  you  not 
know  that  I  lovt  y«u  ?  "  Then  she  paused, 
but  he  made  no  answer  to  her.  He  was 
surer  of  nothing  in  the  world  than  he  was  of 
her  afiecd<xi,  but  it  did  not  suit  him  to  ac- 
knowledge it  at  that  moment.  "  I  would  do 
anything  for  you  that  I  contd  do,  Unc3e 
Michel ;  but  pray  do  not  ask  me  to  do  this?" 
Then  she  olasped  him< tightly,  and  hung  upon 
hint,  and  put  up  her  bee-  to  be  kissed.  But 
he  would  not  kiss  her.  "Ah,"  said  she; 
"  yon  mean  to  be  hard  to  me.  Then  I  must 
go  i  then  I  must  go  ;  then  1  must  go  !" 

"That  is  nonsense,  Marie.  You  cannot 
go,  till  you  go  to  your  husband.  Where 
would  you  go  to  ? " 

"  It  matters  not  where  I  go  to  now." 

"Marie,  you  are  betrothed  to  this  man, 
and  you  must  consent  to  become  his  wife. 
Say  that  you  will  consent,  and  all  this  non- 
sense shall  be  forgotten."  She  did  not  say 
that  abe  would  consent ;  but  she  did  not  say 
that  she  would  not,  and  he  thought  that  he 
might  persuade  her.  If  he  could  speak  to  her 
as  he  ought  But  he  doubted  which  might 
be  most  efficacions,  aifection  or  severity.  He 
had  assured  himself  that  it  would  be  his  duty 
to  be  very  severe,  before  he  gave  up  the 
point ;  but  it  might  be  possible,  as  she  was 
so  sweet  with  him,  so  lovmg  and  so  gracious, 
that  affection  might  prevail.  If  so,  how  much 
easier  would  the  task  be  to  himself !    So  he 
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put, his  arm  round  her,  and  stooped  down 
and  kissed  her. 

"  Oh,  Uncle  Michel,"  she  said ;  "  dear, 
dear  Uncle  Michel;  say  that  you  will  spare 
me,  and  be  on  my  side,  and  be  good  to  me  !" 

"  My  darling  girl,  it  is  for  your  own  good, 
for  the  good  of  us  all,  that  you  should  matry 
this  man.  Do  you  not  know  that  I  would 
not  tell  you  so,  if  it  were  not  true  ?  I  can- 
not be  more  good  to  you  than  IhaL" 

"  I  can — ^not.  Uncle  Michel." 

"  Tell  me  why,  now.  What  is  it  ?  Has 
anybody  been  bringing  tales  to  you?" 

"  Nobody  has  braught  any  tales," 

"  Is  there  anything  amiss  ifith  him?" 

"  It  is  not  dial ;  it  is  not  that  at  all  I 
am  sure  he  is  an  excellent  young  man,  and  I 
wish  with  all  my  heart  he  had  a  better  wife 
than  I  can  ever  be." 

"  He  thinks  you  will  be  quite  good  enough 
for  him." 

"  I  am  not  good  for  anybody.  I  am  very 
bad." 

"  Leave  him  to  judge  of  that" 

"But  I  cannot  do  it.  Uncle  Michel.  lean 
never  be  Adrian  Urmand's  wife." 

"But  why,  why,  why?"  repeated  Michel, 
who  was  banning  to  be  again  angered  by 
his  own  want  of  success.  "  You  have  said 
that  a  dozen  times,  but  have  never  attempted 
to  give  a  reason." 

"  I  will  tell  you  the  reason.  It  is  because 
I  love  George  with  all  my  heart,  and  widi  all 
my  soul.  He  is  so  dear  to  me,  that  I  should 
always  be  thinking  of  him.  I  could  not  help 
myself.  I  should  always  have  him  in  my 
heart.  Would  that  be  right.  Uncle  Michel, 
if  I  were  mairied  to  another  man  ?  " 

"Then  why  did  you  accept  the  other 
man?  There  is  nothing  changed  since  theiL" 

"  I  was  wicked  then." 

"  I  don't  think  you  were  wicked  at  all ; — 
but  at  any  rate  you  did  it.  You  didn't  thmk 
anything  about  having  George  in  your  heart 
then." 

It  was  very  hard  for  her  to  answer  this, 
and  for  a  moment  oi  two  she  was  silenced. 
At  last  she  found  a  reply.  "  I  thought  every- 
thing was  dead  mthin  me  then, — and  that  it 
didn't  signify.  Since  that  he  has  been  here, 
and  he  has  told  me  all." 

"  I  wish  he  had  stayed  where  he  was,  with 
all  my  heart  We  did  not  want  him  here," 
said  the  innkeeper  in  his  anger. 

"  But  he  did  come,  Uncle  Michel.  I  did 
not  send  for  him,  but  he  did  come." 

"  Yes ;  he  came, — and  he  has  disturbed 
everything  that  I  had  arranged  so  happily. 
Look  here,  Marie.   I  lay  my  commands  upon 


you  as  your  uncle  and  guardian,  and  I  may 
say  also  as  your  best  and  staunchest  ftiend, 
to  be  true  to  the  solemn  engagement  which 
you  have  made  with  this  young  man,  I  will 
not  hear  any  answer  from  you  now,  but  I 
leave  you  with  that  command.  Urmand  has 
come  here  at  my  request,  because  1  told  him 
that  you  would  be  obedient  If  you  make  a 
fool  of  me,  and  of  yourself,  and  of  us  all,  it  will 
be  impossible  that  I  should  forgive  you.  Hi 
will  see  you  this  evening,  and  I  will  trust  to 
your  good  sense  to  receive  him  with  pro- 
piiety."  Then  Michel  Voss  left  the  room 
and  descended  with  ponderous  steps,  indica- 
tive of  a  heavy  heart. 

Marie,  when  she  was  alone,  again  seated 
herself  on  the  bedside.  Of  course  she  must 
see  Adrian  Urmand.  She  was  quite  aware 
that  she  could  not  encounter  him  now  with 
that  half-saucy,  independent  air  which  had 
come  to  her  quite  naturally  before  she  had 
accepted  him.  She  would  willingly  humble 
hereelf  in  the  dust  before  him,  if  by  so  doing 
she  could  induce  him  to  relinquish  his  suit 
But  if  she  could  not  do  so ;  if  she  could  not 
talk  over  cither  her  uncle  or  him  to  be  on, 
what  she  called,  her  side,  then  what  should 
■he  do?  Her  uncle's  entreaties  to  her,  joined 
to  his  too  evident  sorrow,  had  upon  her  an 
effect  so  powerful,  that  she  could  hardly  over- 
come it.  She  had,  as  she  thought,  resolved 
most  positively  that  nothing  should  induce 
her  to  many  Adrian  Urmand.  She  had  of 
course  been  very  firm  in  this  resolution  when 
she  wrote  her  letter.  But  now, — now  she 
was  almost  shaken !  When  she  tfiought  only 
of  herself,  she  would  almost  task  herself  to 
believe  that  after  all  it  did  not  much  matter 
what  of  happiness  or  of  unhappiness  might 
befall  her.  If  she  allowed  herself  to  be  taken 
to  a  new  home  at  Basle  she  could  still  work 
and  eat  and  drink, — and  working,  eating,  and 
drinking  she  could  wait  till  her  unhappiness 
should  be  removed.  She  was  sufliciently  wise 
to  understand  that  as  she  became  a  middle' 
aged  woman,  with  perhaps  children  around 
her,  her  sorrow  would  melt  into  a  soft  regret 
which  would  be  at  least  endurable.  And 
what  did  it  signify  after  all  how  much  one 
such  a  being  as  herself  might  suffer  ?  The 
world  would  go  on  in  the  same  way,  and  her 
small  troubles  would  be  of  but  little  signifi- 
cance. Work  would  save  her  from  utter 
despondence.  But  when  she  thought  of 
George,  and  the  words  in  which  he  had 
expressed  the  constancy  of  his  own  love,  and 
the  shipwreck  which  would  fall  upon  him  if 
she  were  untrue  to  him, — then  again  she 
would  become  strong  in  her  determination. 
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Her  uncle  had  threatened  her  with  his  lasting 
displeasure.  He  had  said  that  it  would  be 
impossible  that  he  should  forgive  her.  That 
would  be  unbearable  !  Yet,  when  she  thought 
I,  of  George,  she  told  herself  that  it  must  be 
'  borac. 

Before  the  hour  of  supper  came,  her  aunt 
had  been  with  her,  and  she  had  promised  to 
see  her  suitor  alone.  There  had  been  some 
doubt  on  this  point  between  Michel  and  his 
wife,  Madame  Voss  thinking  that  either  she 
or  her  husband  ought  to  be  present  But 
Michel  had  prevailed.  "  I  don't  care  what 
any  people  may  say,"  he  replied.  "  I  know 
my  own  girl ; — and  I  know  also  what  he  has 
1  a  ri^ht  to  CKpect."  So  it  was  settled,  and 
I  Mane  understood  that  Adrian  was  to  come 
|l  to  her  in  the  little  brightly  furnished  sitting- 

I  room  up-stairs.  On  this  occasion  she  took 
I.  no  notice  of  the  hotel  supper  at  all.    It  is  to 

II  be  hoped  that  Peter  Veque  proved  himself 
||  quat  to  the  occasion. 

I  At  about  nine  she  was  seated  in  the  ap- 
l|  pointed  place,  and  Madame   Voss  brought 

I  her  lover  up  into  the  room, 

"Here  is  M.  Urmand  come  to  speak  to 
!  you,"  she  said,     "Your  uncle   thinks  that 

I I  you  had  better  see  him  alone.  I  am  sure 
l|  you  will  bc^  in  mind  what  it  is  that  he  and 

I I I  wish."  Then  she  closed  the  door,  and 
1 1  Adrian  and  Marie  were  left  together. 

I  "I  need  hardly  tell  you,"  said  he,  "what 
'were  my  feelings  when  your  uncle  came  to 
I  me  yesterday  morning.  And  when  I  opened 
your  letter  and  read  it,  I  could  hardly  believe 
I  tlat  it  had  come  from  you." 
I     "  Yes,  M.   Urmand ; — it  did  come  from 

I  "  And  why — what  have  I  done  ?  The 
I  list  word  you  had  spoken  to  me  was  to 
j  declare  that  you  would  be  my  loving  wife." 

"  Not  that,  M.  Urmand ;  never  that 
J  ^Vhen  I  thought  it  was  to  be  so,  I  told 
'  you  that  I  would  do  my  best  to  do  my  duty 
I  by  you." 

I  "Say  that  once  more,  and  all  shall  be 
I  right" 

I  "  But  I  never  promised  that  I  would  love 
I  you.     I  could  not  promise  that ;  and  I  was 

I  very  wicked  to  allow  them  to  give  you  my 
l|  trodi.     Tou  can't  think  worse  of  me  than  I 

I I  think  of  myself," 

'I     "  But,  Marie,  why  should  you  not  love  me  ? 

I  1  am  sure  you  would  love  me." 

II  "  Usten  to  me,  M.  Urmand ;  listen  to  me, 
I  and  be  generous  to  me.     I  think  you  can  be 

'  generous  to  a  poor  girl  who  is  very  unhappy. 
I  I  do  not  love  you.     I  do  not  say  that 


should  not  have  loved  you,  if  you  had  been 


the  first.  Why  should  not  any  girl  love 
you?  You  are  above  me  in  every  way,  and 
rich,  and  well  spoken  of;  and  your  life  has 
been  less  rough  and  poor  than  mine.  It  is 
not  that  I  have  been  proud.  What  is  there 
that  I  can  be  proud  of—- except  my  uncle's 
trust  in  me?  But  George  Voss  had  come  to 
me  before,  and  had  made  me  promise  that  I 
would  love  him  ;— and  I  do  love  hira.  How 
can  I  help  it,  if  I  wished  to  help  it  ?  Oh, 
M,  Urmand,  can  you  not  be  generous? 
Think  how  little  it  is  that  you  will  lose." 
But  Adrian  Urmand  did  not  like  to  be  told 
of  the  girl's  love  for  another  man.  His 
generosity  would  almost  have  been  more 
easily  reached  had  she  told  him  of  George's 
love  for  her.  People  had  assured  him  since 
he  was  engaged  that  Marie  Bromar  was  the 
handsomest  girl  in  Lorraine  or  Alsace ;  and 
he  felt  it  to  be  an  injiu'y  that  this  handsome 
girl  should  prefer  such  a  one  as  George  Voss 
to  himself.  Marie,  with  a  woman's  sharp- 
ness, perceived  all  this  accurately.  "  Re- 
member," said  she,  "  that  I  had  hardly  seen 
you  when  George  and  I  were^when  he  and 
I  became  such  friends." 

"  Vour  uncle  doesn't  want  you  to  marry  his 
son." 

"  I  shall  never  become  George's  wife  with- 
out his  consent ;  never." 

"Then  what  would  be  the  use  of  my 
giving  way?"  asked  Urmand.  "  He  would 
never  consent." 

■  She  fiaused  for  a  moment  before  she  re- 
plied— 

"  To  save  yourself,"  said  she,  "  from  living 
with  a  woman  who  cannot  love  you,  and  to 
save  me  from  living  with  a-  man  I  cannot 
love." 

"  And  is  this  to  be  all  the  answer  you  will 
give  me  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  request  that  I'have  to  make  to 
you,"  said  Marie. 

"  Then  I  had  better  go  down  to  your  uncle," 
And  he  went  down  to  Michel  Voss,  leaving 
Marie  Bromar  again  alone. 

CHAPTER   XVIII, 

The  people  of  Colmar  think  Colmar  to  be 
a  considerable  place,  and  far  be  it  from  us  to 
hint  that  it  is  not  so.  It  is — or  was  in  the 
days  when  Alsace  was  French  — the  chief 
town  of  the  department  of  the  Haut  Rhine. 
It  bristles  with  barracks,  and  is  busy  with 
cotton  factories.  It  has  been  accustomed  to 
the  presence  of  a  prefet,  and  is  no  doubt 
important  But  it  is  not  so  large  that  people 
going  in  and  out  of  it  can  pass  without  atten- 
tion, and  this  we  take  to  be  the  really  true 
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line  of  demarcation  between  a  big  town  and 
a  little  one.  Had  Michel  Voss  and  Adrian 
Urmand  parsed  through  Lyons  or  Strasbourg 
on  their  journey  to  Granpere,  no  one  would 
have  noticed  them,  and  their  acquaintances 
in  either  of  those  cities  would  not  have  been 
a  bit  the  wiser.  But  it  was  not  probable 
that  they  should  leave  the  train  at  the  Colmar 
station,  and  hire  Daniel  Brcdin's  ai^he  for 
the  mountain  journey  thence  to  Granpere, 
without  aJl  the  facts  of  the  case  coming  to 
the  eare  of  Madame  Paragon.  And  when  she 
had  heard  the  news,  of  course  she  told  it 
to  George  Voss.  She  had  interested  herself 
very  keenly  in  the  affair  of  George's  love, 
partly  because  she  had  a  soft  heart  of  her 
own,  and  loved  a  ray  of  romance  to  fall 
upon  her  as  she  sat  fat  and  helpless  in  1 
easy-chair,  and  partly  because  she  thought 
that  the  future  laiidlord  of  the  Hotel  de  la 
Poste  at  Colmar  ought  to  tje  regarded  as  a 
bi^er  man  and  a  better  match  than  any 
Swiss  linen  merchant  in  the  world. 
can't  think  what  it  is  that  your  lather 
means,"  she  had  said.  "When  he  and  I 
were  young,  he  used  not  to  be  so  ibnd  of 
the  people  of  Basle,  and  he  didn't  think  so 
mudi  then  of  a  peddling  buyer  of  sheetings 
and  shirtings."  Madame  Paragon  was  rather 
fond  of  alluding  to  past  times,  and  of  hinting 
to  George  that  in  early  days,  had  she  been 
willing,  she  might  have  been  mistress  of 
the  Lion  d'Or  at  Granpere,  instead  of  the 
Poste  at  Colmar.  George  never  quite  be- 
lieved the  boast,  as  he  knew  that  Madame 
Faragon  was  at  least  ten  years  older  than 
his  father.  "  He  used  to  think,"  continued 
Madame  Faragon,  "  that  there  was  nothing 
better  than  a  ^ood  house  in  the  public  line, 
with  a  well-spirited  woman  inside  it  to  stand 
her  ground  and  hold  her  own.  But  every- 
thing is  changed  now,  since  the  railroads 
came  up.  The  pedlars  become  merchants, 
and  the  respectable  old  shopkeepers  must  go 
to  the  wall"  George  would  hear  all  this  in 
silence,  though  he  knew  that  his  old  friend 
was  endeavouring  to  comfort  him  by  making 
little  of  the  Basle  linen  merchant  Now, 
when  Madame  Faragon  learned  that  Michel 
Voss  and  Adrian  Urmand  had  gone  through 
Colmar  back  from  Basle  on  their  way  to 
Granpere,  she  immediately  foresaw  what  was 
to  happen.  Marie's  marriage  was  to  be 
hurried  on,  George  was  to  be  thrown  over- 
board, and  the  pedlar's  pack  was  to  be 
triumphant  over  the  sign  of  the  innkeeper. 

"  If  I  were  you,  George,  I  would  dash  b 
amot^'them  at  once,"  said  Madame  Fara- 
gon. 


George  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two, 
leaving  the  room  and  returning  to  it  before  he 
made  any  answer.  Then  he  declared  ihat 
he  would  dash  in  among  them  at  Granpere. 

"  It  will  be  better  to  go  over  and  see  it  all 
settled,"  he  said. 

"  But,  George,  you  won't  quarrel  ?  " 

"What  do  you  mean  by  quarrelling  ?  I 
don't  suppose  that  this  man  and  I  can  be 
very  dear  friends  when  we  meet  each  other." 

"  You  won't  have  any  fighting.  Oh, 
George,  if  I  thought  there  was  going  to  be 
fighting,  I  would  go  myself  to  prevent  it." 
Madame  Paragon  no  doubt  was  sincere  in 
her  desire  that  there  should  be  no  fighting  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  there  was  a  life  and  reality 
about  this  little  affair  which  had  a  gratifying 
effect  upon  her.  "  If  I  thought  I  could  do 
any  good,  I  really  would  go,"  she  said  again 
afterwards.  But  George  did  not  encourage 
her  to  make  the  attempt 

No  more  was  said  about  it ;  but  early  on 
the  following  morning,  or  in  truth  long  before 
the  morning  had  dawned,  George  had  started 
upon  his  journey,  following  bis  father  and 
M.  Urmand  in  their  route  over  the  moun- 
tain. This  was  the  third  time  he  had  gone 
to  Granpere  in  the  course  of  the  present 
autumn,  and  on  each  time  he  had  gone 
without  invitation  and  without  warning.  .\nd 
yet,  previous  to  this^  he  had  remained  above 
a  year  at  Colmar  without  taking  any  notice 
of  his  family.  He  knew  that  his  father  would 
not  make  him  welcome,  and  he  almost 
doubted  whether  it  would  be  proper  for  him 
to  drive  himself  direct  to  the  door  of  the 
hotel.  His  father  had  told  him,  when  they 
were  last  parting  from  each  other,  that  lie 
was  nothing  but  a  trouble.  "Vou  arc  ail 
trouble,"  his  father  had  said  to  him.  And 
then  his  father  had  threatened  to  have  hitn 
turned  from  the  door  by  the  servants,  if  he 
should  come  to  the  house  again  before  Marie 
and  Adrian  were  married.  He  was  not 
afraid  of  his  father  ;  but  he  felt  that  he  had 
no  right  to  treat  the  Lion  d'Or  as  his  own 
home  unless  he  was  prepared  to  obey  his 
father.  And  he  knew  nothing  as  to  Marie 
and  her  purpose.  He  had  learned  from  her 
that  were  she  left  to  herself  she  would  give 
herself  with  all  her  heart  to  him.  But  she 
would  not  be  left  to  herself,  and  he  only 
knew  now  that  Adrian  Urmand  was  being 
taken  back  to  Granpere, — of  course  with  the 
intention  that  the  marriage  should  be  at  oace 
perfected.  Madame  Faragon  had,  no  doubt, 
been  right  in  her  advice  as  to  dashing  in 
among  them  at  once.  Whatever  was  to  be 
done  must  be  done  now.     But  it  was  by  no 
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means  clear  to  him  how  he  was  to  cany  on 
the  war  when  he  found  himself  among  them 
all  at  Granpere. 

It  was  now  October,  and  the  morning  on 
the  mountain  was  very  dark  and  cotd.  He 
had  started  from  Colmar  between  three  and 
(bur,  so  that  he  had  passed  through  Miinster, 
and  was  ascending  the  hill  before  six.  He 
too  stopped  and  fed  his  horae  at  the  Em- 
peror's house  at  the  top,  and  fortified  himself 
with  a  tumbler  of  wine  and  a  hunch  of  bread. 
He  meant  to  go  into  Granpere  and  claim 
Marie  as  his  own.  He  would  go  to  the 
priest,  and  to  the  pastor  if  necessary,  and 
forbid  all  authorities  to  lend  their  counten- 
uice  to  the  proposed  marriage.  He  would 
speak  his  mmd  plainly,  and  would  accuse 
ha  father  of  eitremc  cruelty.  He  would  call 
upon  Madame  Voss  to  save  her  niece.  He 
would  be  very  savage  with  Marie,  hoping 
that  he  might  thereby  save  her  from  herself, — 
defying  her  to  say  either  before  man  or  God 
that  she  loved  the  man  whom  she  was  about 
to  make  her  husband.    And  as  to  Adrian 

Unnand  himself ;  he  stiU  thought  that, 

should  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  he  would 
try  Eome  process  of  choking  upon  Adrian 
UTtnand.  Any  use  of  personal  violence 
would  be  distastehil  to  him  and  contrary  to 
his  nature.  He  was  not  a  man  who  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  his  life  would  probably  lift 
his  hand  against  another.  Such  liftings  of 
hands  on  the  part  of  othe^  men  he  regwilcd 
as  a  falling  back  to  the  truculence  of  savage 
life.  Men  should  manage  and  coerce  each 
other  either  with  the  tongue,  or  with  money, 
or  with  the  law — according  to  his  theory  of 
life.  But  on  such  an  occasion  as  this  he 
ioand  himself  obliged  to  acknowledge  that, 
if  the  worst  should  come  to  the  worst,  some 
attempt  at  choking  his  enemy  must  be  made. 
It  roust  be  made  for  Marie's  sake,  if  not  for 
his  own.  In  this  mood  of  mind  he  drove 
down  to  Granpere,  and,  not  knowing  where 
else  to  stop,  drew  up  his  horse  in  tiie  middle 
of  the  road  before  the  hotel.  The  stable 
servaol,  who  was  hanging  about,  immediately 
came  to  him  ;-^and  there  was  his  father 
standing,  all  alone,  at  the  door  of  the  house. 
It  was  now  ten  o'clock,  and  he  had  expected 
that  his  father  would  have  been  away  from 
home,  as  was  his  custom  at  that  hour.  But 
die  innkeeper's  mind  was  at  present  too  full 
of  trouble  to  allow  of  his  going  off  either  to 
the  wood-cutting  or  to  the  farm. 

Adrian  Urmand,  after  his  failure  with 
Marie  on  the  preceding  evening,  had  not 
agaia  gone  down-stairs.  He  had  taken  him- 
self at  once  to  his  bedroom,  and  had  re- 


mained there  gloomy  and  unhappy,  very 
angry  with  Marie  Bromar;  but,  if  possible, 
more  angry  with  Michel  Voss.  Knowii^, 
as  he  must  have  known,  how  the  land  lay, 
why  had  the  innkeeper  brought  him  from 
Basle  to  Granpere?  He  found  himself  to 
have  been  taken  in,  from  first  to  last,  by  the 
whole  household,  and  he  would  at  this 
have  been  glad  to  obliterate  Gran- 
pere altogether  from  among  the  valleys  of 
the  Vosges.  And  so  he  went  to  bed  in  his 
wrath.  Michel  and  Madame  Voss  sat  be- 
low waiting  for  him  above  an  hour.  Madame 
Voss  more  than  once  proposed  that  she 
should  go  up  and  see  what  was  happening. 
It  was  impossible,  she  declared,  that  they 
should  be  talking  together  all  that  time.  But 
her  husband  had  stayed  her.  "Whatever 
they  have  to  say,  let  them  say  it  out,"  It 
seemed  to  him  that  Marie  must  be  giving 
way,  if  she  submitted  herself  to  so  long  an 
interview.  When  at  last  Madame  Voss  did 
go  np-stairs,  she  learned  from  the  maid  that 
M.  Urmand  had  been  in  bed  ever  so  long, 
and  on  going  to  Marie's  chamber,  she  found 
her  sitting  where  she  had  sat  before.  "  Yes, 
Aunt  Josey,  I  will  go  to  bed  at  once,"  she 
said.  "  Give  uncle  my  love."  Then  Aunt 
Josey  had  returned  to  her  husband,  and 
neither  of  them  had  been  able  to  extract  any 
comfort  from  the  affairs  of  the  evening. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  M.  le 
Curd  was  called  to  a  consultation.  This 
was  very  distasteful  to  Michel  Voss,  because 
he  was  himself  a  Protestant,  and,  having 
lived  all  his  life  with  a  Protestant  son  and 
two  Roman  Catholic  women  in  the  house,  he 
had  come  to  feel  that  Father  GondJn's  re- 
ligion was  a  religion  for  the  weaker  sex.  He 
troubled  himself  very  little  with  the  doctrinal 
differences,  having  no  slightest  touch  of  an 
idea  that  he  was  to  be  saved  because  he 
was  a  Protestant,  and  that  they  were  in  peril 
because  they  were  Roman  Catholics,  Nor, 
indeed,  was  there  any  such  idea  on  either 
side  prevalent  in  the  valley.  V/hat  M.  le 
Curtf  himself  may  ha.ve  believed,  who  can 
say?  But  he  never  taught  his  parishioners 
that  their  Protestant  uncles  and  wives  and 
children  were  to  be  damned.  Michel  Voss 
was  averse  to  priestly  assistance ;  but  now 
he  submitted  to  it.  He  hardly  knew  him- 
self how  iar  that  betrothal  was  a  binding 
ceremony.  But  he  felt  strongly  that  he  had 
committed  himself  to  the  marriage;  that  it 
did  not  become  him  to  allow  that  his  son 
had  been  right ;  and  also  that  if  Marie 
would  only  marry  the  man,  she  would  find 
herself  quite  happy  in  her  new  home.    So 
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M.  le  Cai6  was  called  in,  and  theie  was  a 
consultation.  M.  le  Cure  was  quite  as  hot 
in  favour  of  the  man-iage  as  were  the  other 
persons  concerned.  It  was,  in  the  first  place, 
infinitely  preferable  in  his  eyes  that  his  young 
parishioner  should  naairy  a  Roman  Catholic. 
But  he  was  not  able  to  undertake  to  use  any 
special  thunders  of  the  Church,  He  could 
tell  the  young  wonaan  what  was  her  duty, 
and  he  had  done  so.  If  her  guardians 
wished  it,  he  would  do  so  again,  very 
strongly.  But  he  did  not  know  how  he  was 
to  do  more.  Then  the  priest  told  the  story 
of  Annette  Lolme,  pointing  out  how  well 
Marie  was  acquainted  with  all  the  bearings 
of  the  case. 

"  But  both  consented  to  break  it  off  in 
that  case,"  said  Michel,  It  was  singular  to 
observe  how  cruel  he  had  become  ag^nst 
the  girl  whom  he  so  dearly  loved.  The 
Cure  explained  to  him  again  that  neither  the 
Church  nor  the  law  could  interfere  to  make 
her  many  M.  Urmand.  It  might  be  ex- 
plained to  her  that  she  would  commit  a  sin 
requiring  penitence  and  absolution  if  she 
did  not  many  him.  The  Church  could  go 
no  fiirther  than  that.  But— such  was  the 
Cure's  opinion — there  was  no  power  at  the 
command  of  Michel  Voss  by  which  he 
could  force  his  niece  to  marry  the  man,  un- 
less his  own  internal  power  as  a  friend  and 
a  protector  might  enable  him  to  do  so. 
"She  doesn't  care  a  straw  for  that  now," 
said  he.  "  Not  a  straw.  Smce  that  fellow 
was  over  here,  she  thinks  nothing  of  me, 
and  nothmg  of  her  word."  Then  he  went 
out  to  the  hotel  door,  leaving  the  priest  with 
his  wife,  and'he  had  not  stood  there  for  a 
minute  or  two  before  he  saw  his  son's 
arrival.  Marie,  in  the  meantime,  bad  not 
left  her  room.  She  had  sent  word  down  to 
her  uncle  that  she  was  ill,  and  that  she 
would  beg  him  to  go  up  to  her.  As  yet  he 
had  not  seen  her ;  but  a  message  had  been 
taken  to  her,  saying  that  he  would  come 
soon.  Adrian  Urmand  had  breakfasted 
alone,  and  had  since  been  wandering  about 
the  house  alone.  He  also,  from  the  windows 
of  the  billiard-room,  had  seen  the  arrival  of 
George  Voss. 

Michel  Voss,  when  he  saw  Geoi^e,  did 
not  move  from  his  place.  He  was  still  very 
angry  with  his  son,  vehemently  angry,  be- 
cause his  son  stood  in  the  way  of  the  com- 
pletion of  his  desires.  But  he  had  forgotten 
all  his  threats,  spoken  now  nearly  a  week 
ago.  He  was  altogether  oblivious  of  his 
declaration  that  he  would  have  George  turned 
away  ftom  the  door  by  the  servants  of  the 


inn.  That  his  own  son  should  treat  his 
bouse  as  a  home  was  so  natural  to  him,  that 
it  did  not  even  occur  to  him  now  that  he 
could  bid  him  not  to  enter.  There  he  was 
again,  creating  more  trouble  ;  and,  as  &t  as 
our  friend  the  innkeeper  could  see,  likely 
enough  to  be  successful  in  his  object.  Michel 
stood  his  ground,  with  his  hands  in  Ms 
pockets,  because  he  would  not  even  shake 
hands  with  his  son.  But  when  Geotge  came 
up,  he  bowed  a  recognition  with  his  head 
as  though  he  should  have  said, — "  I  see  you 
but  I  cannot  say  that  you  are  welcome  to 
Granpere,"  George  stood  for  a  moment  or 
two,  and  then  addressed  his  father. 

"  Adrian  Urmand  is  here  with  you,  is  he 
not,  father  ?  " 

"He  is  in  the  house  somewhere,"  sud 
Michel  sullenly. 

"May  I  speak  to  him?" 

"  I  am  not  ihis  keeper ;  not  Aw,"  and 
Michel  put  a  special  accent  on  the  last  word, 
by  whidi  he  implied  that  though  he  was  not 
the  keeper  of  Adrian  Urmand,  he  was  the 
keeper  of  somebody  else,  George  stood 
awhile,  hesitating,  by  his  father's  side,  and 
as  he  stood  he  saw  through  the  window  of 
the  billiard-room  the  figure  of  Urmand,  who 
was  watching  them.  "Your  mother  is  in 
her  own  room ;  you  had  better  go  to  hei," 
said  Michel.  "Then  George  entered  the  hotel, 
and  his  father  went  across  the  court  to  seek 
Unnand  in  his  retreat.  In  this  way  the 
difficulty  of  the  first  meeting  was  overcome, 
and  George  did  not  find  himself  turned  out  , 
of  the  Lion  d'Or.  ' 

He  knew  of  course  nothing  of  the  state 
of  affairs  at  the  inn.  It  might  be  that  Marie 
had  already  given  way,  and  was  still  the  pro- 
mised bride  of  this  man.  Indeed,  to  hitii  it 
seemed  most  probable  that  such  should  be 
the  case.  He  had  been  sent  to  look  for 
Madame  Voss,  and  Madame  Voss  he  found 
in  the  kitchen. 

"  Oh,  George,  who  expected  to  see  you 
here  to-day  ? "  she  exclaimed. 

"  Nobody,  I  dare  say,"  he  replied.  The 
cook  was  there  and  two  or  three  other  ser- 
vants and  hangers  on.  It  was  impos^ble 
that  he  should  speak  out  before  so  many 
persons,  and  he  had  not  a  friend  about  the 
place,  unless  Marie  was  his  friend.  .  After  a 
few  moments  he  went  into  the  inner  room, 
and  Madame  Voss  followed  him.  "  Well," 
said  he,  "  has  anything  been  settled  ?  " 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  everything  is  as 
unsettled  as  it  can  be,"  said  Madame  Voss. 

Then  Marie  must  be  true  to  him  1  And  if 
so  she  must  be  the  grandest  woman,  the  finest 
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girl  that  had  ever  been  created  P    If  so,  would 
he  not  be  true  to  her  ?    If  so,  with  what  a 

worship  would  he  offer  her  all  that  he 
had  to  give  in  the  world  1  He  had  come 
there  before  determined  to  crush  her  with  his 
ihunderbolt.  Now  he  would  swear  to  cherish 
her  and  keep  her  warm  with  his  love  for  ever 
■,  ever.     "  Is  she  here  ?"  he  asked. 

She  is  upstairs,  in  bed.  You  cannot  see 
her." 

She  is  not  ill?" 

She  is  making  everybody  else  ill  about 
ihe  place,  I  know  that,"  said  Madame  Voss. 


choking.  If  she  would  only  be  iird;  they 
could  not  succeed  in  making  her  marry  the 
linen  merchant  He  was  not  in  the  least 
afraid  of  M.  le  Cur^  Gondin;  nor  was  he 
afraid  of  Adrian  Urmand.  He  was  not  much 
afraid  of  Madame  Voss.  He  was  afraid 
only  of  his  father,  "  A  man  cannot  yield 
on  such  a  matter,"  he  said.  "  No  .man 
pelds  in  such  an  affair, — though  he  may  be 
beaten."  Madame  Voss  listened  to  him, 
but  said  nothing  further.  She  was  busy 
with  her  work,  and  went  on  intenUy  with 
her  needle. 


"  And  as  for  you,  George,  you  owe  a  different 
kind  of  treatment  to  your  father;  you  do 
indeed.  It  will  make  an  old  man  of  him. 
He  has  set  his  heart  upon  this,  and  you 
ought  to  have  yielded." 

It  was  at  any  rate  evident  that  Marie  was 
holding  out,  was  true  to  her  first  love,  in 
spite  of  that  betrothal  which  had  appeared 
to  Geoi^e  to  be  so  wicked,  but  which  had  in 
truth  been  caused  by  his  own  favdt.  If  Marie 
would  hold  out,  there  would  be  no  need  that 
he  should  lay  violent  hands  upon  Adrian 
Urmand,  or  have  resort  to  any  process  of 


He  had  asked  to  sec  Urmand,  and  he  now 
went  out  in  quest  of  him.  He  passed  across 
the  court,  and  in  at  the  door  of  the  caf^,  and 
up  into  the  billiard  room.  Here  he  found 
both  his  father  and  the  young  man,  Urmand 
got  up  to  salute  him,  aivd  George  took  off  his 
hat  Nothing  could  be  more  ceremonious 
than  the  manner  in  which  the  two  rivals 
greeted  each  other.  They  had  not  seen  each 
other  for  nearly  two  years,  and  had  never 
been  intimate.  When  George  had  been  living 
at  Granpere,  Urmand  had  only  been  an 
occasional  sojourner  at  the  inn,  and  had  not 
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as  yet  f^len  into  habits  of  fiiendship  with 
the  Voss  lamily. 

"Have  ygu  seen  your  mother?"  Michel 
asked. 

"  Yes ;  I  have  seen  her,"  Then  there  was 
silence  for  awhile.  Unnand  knew  not  how 
to  speak,  and  George  was  doubtful  how  to 
proceed  in  presence  of  his  father. 

Then  Michel  asked  another  question.  "Are 
you  going  to  stay  long  with  us,  George  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not  long,  father.  I  have  brought 
nothing  with  me  but  what  you  see," 

"  You  have  brought  too  much  if  you  have 
come  to  give  us  trouble,"    . 

Then  there  was  another  pause,  during  which 
Geoige  sat  down  in  a  comer,  apart  from  them. 
Uimand  took  out  a  c^ar  and  lit  it,  offering 
one  to  :the  iimkeeper.  But  Michel  Voss 
diook  his  head.  He  was  very  unhappy, 
feeling  that  everything  around  him  was  wrong. 
Here  was  a  son  of  his,  of  whcMii  he  vssproud, 
the  only  hving  child  of  his  first  wife,  a  young 
man  of  whom  all  people  said  g«ad  things ;  a 
son  whom  be  had  always  loved  and  trusted, 
and  who  even  now,  at  this  very  moment,  was 
showing  himself  to  be  a  -zeal  man  ;  and  yet 
he  was  forced  to  quarrel  -with  this  son,  and 
say  baish  things  to  him,  and  sit  away  firom 
himwith  aman  who  was  after  all  no  more 
tbania  stranger  to  him,  with  whom  he  had  no 
sympathy ;  when  it  would  have  made  him  so 
happy  to  be  leaoing  on  his  son's  shoulder, 
ana  -discussing  tissai  Joint  afiairs  with  nn- 
ieaeived«an£dence,  .aiking  questions  about 
wagas,  and  sgggeating  possible  profits.  He 
was^ginmng  to  hate  Adrian  Urmand,  He 
wssibeginning  to  hate  the  young  man.althongh 
heiksew  that  jt  vas  his  duty  to  go  on  with 
theaaarriage.  Unnand,  as  soon  as  his  cigar 
was  lighted,. -got  up,  and  began  to  kiwck&e 
balls  :abaut  «n  the  table.  That  gloom  of 
silence  wastto  him  most  painfiil. 

"  If  you  would  not  mind  it,  M.  Urmand," 
said  George,  "  I  would  like  to  take  a  walk 
with  you," 

"To  lake  a  walk?" 

"  If  it  would  not  be  disagreeable.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  well  that  you  and  I  should  have 
a  few  minutes  of  conversation." 

"  I  will  leave  you  together  here,"  said  the 
father,  "if  you,  George,  will  promise  me  that 
there  shall  be  no  violence."  Urmand  looked 
at  the  innkeeper  as  though  he  did  not  like 
the  proposition,  but  Michel  took  no  notice 
of  his  look, 

"There  certainly  shall  be  none  on  my 
part,"  said  George,  "1  don't  know  what 
M.  Uimand's  feelings  may  be." 

"  Oh  dear,  no ;  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said 


Urmand.  "  But  I  don't  exactly  see  what  we 
are  to  talk  about,"  Michel,  howeva-,  paid 
no  attention  to  this,  but  walked  slowly  out 
of  the  room.  "  I  really  don't  know  what 
there  is  to  say,"  continued  Unnand,  as  be 
knocked  the  balls  about  with  his  cue, 

"  There  is  this  to  say.  That  girl  up  there 
was  induced  to  promise  that  she  would  be 
your  wife,  when  she  believed  that — I  had 
forgotten  her." 

"  Oh  dear,  no ;  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"  That  is  her  story.  Go  and  ask  her.  If 
it  is  so,  or  even  if  it  suits  her  now  to  say  so, 
you  will  hardly  as  a  man  endeavour  to  drive 
her  into  a  marriage  <wbi(di  she  does  not  wish. 
You  will  never  do  it,  even  if  you  do  by. 
Though  you  go  on  trying  till  you  drive  her 
mad,  she  will  never  be  your  wife.  But  if 
you  are  s.  man,  you  will  not  contiiuie  to 
torment  her,  simply  because  you  have  got  her 
uDcle  to  hack  ynaV 

"Who  says  she  will  never  many  mef 

"  I  say  so.    jihe]«^«o." 

"We  are  iboMlhied  to  each  otfaez.  Why 
should  shesBOt  ■aaarymie  ?  " 

"Simply  bscKuoe  Ahe  does  not -wish  it. 
She  does  not  love  jNSi,  Isnotihat  eoough? 
She  does  love  .anottar-man ;  me — ma — me. 
Is  not  that  -snou^?  fieaven  and  earth ! 
I  would  aooner  goUo  tbe  galleys,  or  break 
sknes  tipan  ihe  roads,  than  -tahr  n  iwin  to 
my  bosom  nko  wu  thinking  of  stsae  otfaer 

"Tlial  isallToy  fine." 

"  Let  me  uH  70U  that  the  other  thing, 
that  -which  -you  propose  to  do,  is  by  no 
means  fine.  Sat  I  will  not  quarrel  with  you, 
if  I  can  help  it.  Will  you  go  away  and  leave 
us  at  peace?  They  say  you  are  rich  and 
have  got  ;a  grand  house.  BmtAy  ywi  can 
do  b^tcr  than  marry  a  poor  imkeeper's 
niec^-ra  pel  that  has  worked  hard  all  'ler 
Ufe  ? " 

"  I  could  do  better  if  I  chose,"  said  Adrian 
Urmand. 

"Then  go  and  do  better.  Do  you  not 
perceive  that  even  my  father  is  becoming 
tired  of  all  the  trouble  you  are  making? 
Surely  you  will  not  wait  till  you  are  tarncd 
out  of  the  house?" 

"  Who  will  turn  me  out  of  the  bouse  ?" 

"  Marie  will,  and  my  father.  Do  you  think 
hell  see  her  wither  and  droop  and  die,  or 
perhaps  go  mad,  in  order  that  a  promise  may 
be  k;pt  to  you  ?  Take  the  matter  into  your 
own  hands  at  once,  and  say  you  will  have 
no  more  to  do  with  it.  That  will  be  the 
manly  way," 

"  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say,  my  friend  ?" 
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asked  Unnand,  assuming  a.  voice  that  was 
intended  to  be  indifierent, 

"Yes— that  is  all.  But  I  mean  to  do 
something  more,  if  I  am  driven  to  it." 

"Very  well.  When  I  want  advice  from 
you,  I  will  come  to  you  for  it.  And  as  for 
your  doing,  I  believe  you  are  not  master 
here  as  yet  Good  morning."  So  saying, 
Adrian  Unnand  left  the  room,  and  George 
Voss  in  a  few  minutes  followed  hbn  down 
the  stairs. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  passed  in  gloom, 
and  wretchedness.  George  hardly  spoke  to 
his  father  ;  but  the  two  sat  at  table  together, 
and  there  was  no  open  quarrel  between  them. 
Vrmand  also  sat  with  them,  and  tried  to 
converse  with  Michel  and  Madame  Voss. 
But  Michel  would  say  very  little  to  him,  and 
the  mistress  of  the  house  was  so  cowed  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  day  that  she  was 
hardly  able  to  talk,     Marie  stiil  kept  her 


room ;  and  it  was  stated  to  them  that  she 
was  not  well  and  was  in  -bed.  Her  imcle 
had  gone  to  see  her  twice,  but  had  made  no 
report  to  any  one  of  what  had  passed  between 
them. 

It  had  come  to  be  understood  that  George 
would  sleep  there,  at  any  rate  for  diat  night, 
and  a  bed  had  been  prepared  for  him.  The 
party  broke  up  very  early,  for  there  was 
nothing  in  common  among  them  to  keep 
them  together.  Madame  Voss  sat  murmur- 
ing with  the  priest  for  half  an  hour  or  so ; 
but  it  seemed  that  the  gloam  attendant  upon 
the  young  lovers  had  settled  also  upon  H.  le 
Cur^.   Even  he  escaped  as  eailyas  he  could. 

When  Geoi^e  was  about  to  undress  him- 
self there  came  a  knock  at  his  door,  and  one 
of  the  servant  girls  put  into  his  hand  a  scrap 
of  paper.  On  it  was  written,  "  I  will  never 
many  him,  never — never — never;  upon  my 
honour ! " 
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{Condvded  from  p.  383.) 


S  for  the  enormous  changes  whkh  have 
-  taken  place  in  the  outline  of  the  whole  of 
the  monntains,  since  first  their  stnita  were 
laid  down  at  die  bottom  of  the  sea :  I  shall 
give  bets  enough,  before  this  paper  is  done, 
to  enable  readers  to  judge  of  tbem  for  them- 
selves. 

The  reader  will  now  ask,  naturally  erMjugh, 
bow  such  a  heap  of  beds  as  I  have  described 
can  take  the  shape  of  mountaiiiG  like 
Snowdon. 

Look  at  any  sea  cliff  in  which  the  strata 
we  twisted  and  set  on  slope.  There  are 
hundreds  of  such  in  these  isles.  The  beds 
oust  have  been  at  one  time  straight  and 
b«izonUl.  But  it  is  equally  clear  that 
they  have  been  folded  by  being  squeezed 
laterally.  At  least  that  is  the  simplest  expla- 
nation, as  may  be  proved  by  experiment. 
Take  a.  number  of  pieces  of  cloth,  or  any 
such  staff ;  lay  them  on  cadi  other,  and  then 
iqneeze  them  t<^etheT  at  each  end.  They 
will  arrange  themselves  in  folds,  just  as  the 
beds  of  the  cliff  have  done.  And  if,  instead 
of  cloth,  you  take  some  more  brittle  matter, 
you  will  find  that,  as  you  squeeze  on,  these 
folds  will  tend  to  snap  at  the  points  of  greatest 
tensioD  or  stretching,  which  will  be  of  course 
at  the  anticlinal  and  synclinal  lines — in  plain 
Etie^ish,  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  the  folds : 


so  oacks  will  be  fotmed,  and  if  the  pressure 
goes  on,  the  ends  of  the  layers  inll  shift 
against  each  other  in  the  line  of  those  cracks, 
Eorming  faults  like  those  so  common  in 
rocks. 

But  again,  suppose  that  instead  of  squeez- 
ing these  broken  and  folded  lines  b^dier 
any  more,  you  took  ofi'  the  pressure  right  and 
left,  and  pressed  them  upwards  from  below, 
by  a  mimic  earthquake.  They  would  rise ; 
and  as  they  rose  leave  open  spaces  between 
them.  Now  if  you  could  contrive  to  squeeze 
into  them  firom  below  a  paste,  which  would 
harden  in  the  cracks  and  between  the  layers, 
and  so  keep  them  permanently  apart,  you 
would  make  them  into  a  fair  lilceness  of  an 
average  mountain  range — a  mess — if  I  may 
make  use  of  a  plain  old  word — of  rocks  whidi 
have,  by  alternate  contraction  and  expansion, 
hdped  in  the  latter  case  by  the  injection  of 
molten  lava,  been  thrust  ^out,  as  they  axe 
in  most  mountain  ranges. 

That  such  a  contracrion  and  expansion 
goes  on  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  evident, 
for  here  are  the  palpable  effects  of  it.  And 
the  simplest  general  cause  which  I  can  give 
for  it  is  this :  That  things  expand  as  they  are 
heated,  and  contract  as  they  are  cooled. 

Now  I  am  not  learned  enough — and  were 
I,  I  have  not  time — to  enter  into  the  various 
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,  theories  which  philosophers  have  put  forward, 
j  to  account  for  these  grand  phenomena. 

The  most  remarkable,  perhaps,  and  the 
■  most  probable,  is  the  theory  of  M.  Elie  de 
I  Beaumont,  which  is,  in  a  few  words,  this  : — 
I  That  this  earth,  Ukc  all  the  planets,  must 
have  been  once  in  a  state  of  intense  heat 
throughout,  as  its  mass  inside  is  probably  now. 

That  it  must  be  coaling,  and  giving  off  its 
heat  into  space. 

That,  therefore,  as  it  cools,  its  crust  must 
contract. 

That,  therefore,  in  contracting,  wrinkles 
(for  the  loftiest  mountain  chains  are  nothing 
but  tiny  wrinkles,  compared  with  the  whole 
mass  of  the  earth),  wrinkles,  I  say,  must  form 
on  its  sui&ce  from  time  to  time.  And  that 
the  mountain  chains  are  these  wrinkles. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  may  safely  say  this. 
That  wherever  the  internal  heat  of  the 
earth  tends  (as  in  the  case  of  volcanos)  to- 
ward a  paiticutar  spot,  that  spot  must  ex- 
pand, and  swell  up,  bulging  the  rocks  out, 
and  probably  cracking  them,  and  inserting 
melting  lava  into  those  cracks  from  below. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  internal  heat  leaves 
that  spot  again,  and  it  cools,  then  it  must 
contract  more  Or  less,  in  falling  inward  to- 
ward the  centre  of  the  earth ;  and  so  the  beds 
must  be  crumpled,  and  crushed,  and  shifted 
against  each  other  still  more,  as  those  of  our 
mountains  have  been. 

But  here  may  arise,  in  some  of  my  readers' 
minds,  a  reasonable  question — If  these  up- 
heaved beds  were  once  horizontal,  should  we 
not  be  likely  to  find  them,  in  some  places, 
horizontal  still  7 

A  reasonable  question,  and  one  which  ad' 
mits  of  a  full  answer. 

They  know,  of  course,  that  there  has  been 
a  gradual,  but  steady,  change  in  the  animals 
of  this  planet ;  and  that  the  relative  age  of 
beds  can,  on  the  strength  of  that  known 
change,  be  determined  generally  by  the  fossils, 
usually  shells,  peculiar  to  them :  so  that  if 
we  find  the  same  fashion  of  shells,  and  still 
more  the  same  species  of  shells,  in  two  beds 
in  different  quarters  of  the  world,  then 
we  have  a  right  to  say — These  beds  were 
laid  down  at  least  about  the  same  time. 
That  is  a  general  rule  among  all  geologists, 
and  not  to  be  gainsaid. 

Now  I  think  I  may  say,  that,  granting  that 
we  can  recognise  a  bed  by  its  fossils,  there  are 
few  or  no  beds  which  are  found  in  one  place 
upheaved,  broken,  and  altered  by  heat,  which 
are  not  found  in  some  other  place  still  hori- 
zontal, unbroken,  unaltered,  and  more  or  less 
as  they  were  at  first 


From  the  most  recent  beds ;  from  the  up- 
heaved coral-rocks  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  upheaved  and  faulted  boulder  clay  and 
chalk  of  the  Isle  of  Moen  in  Denmark — 
downwards  through  all  die  strata,  down  to 
that  very  ancient  one  in  which  the  best  slates 
are  found,  this  rule,  I  believe,  stands  true. 

It  stands  true,  certainly,  of  the  ancient 
Silurian  rocks  of  Wales,  Cumberland,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland. 

For,  throughout  great  tracts  of  Russia,  and 
in  parts  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  discovered  our  own  Silurian  beds, 
recognisable  from  their  peculiar  fossils.  But 
in  what  state?  Not  contracted,  upheaved, 
and  hardened,  to  slates  and  grits,  as  they  are 
in  Wales  and  elsewhere ;  but  horizontal,  un- 
broken, and  still  soft,  because  undisturbed  by 
volcanic  rocks  and  earthquakes.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  them  all,  near  Petersbu^,  Sir  Roderick 
found  a  shale  of  dried  mud  (to  quote  his 
own  words),  "  so  soft  and  incoherent  that 
it  is  even  used  by  sculptors  for  modelling, 
although  it  underlies  the  great  mass  of  fossil- 
bearing  Silurian  rocks,  and  is,therefore,  of  the 
same  age  as  the  lower  crystalline  hard  slates 
of  North  Wales.  So  entirely  have  most  of 
these  oldest  rocks  in  Russia  been  exempted 
from  the  influence  of  change,  throughout 
those  enormous  periods  which  have  passed 
away  since  their  accumulation." 

Ajnong  the  many  discoveries  which  science 
owes  to  that  illustrious  veteran,  I  know 
none  more  valuable  for  its  bearing  on  the 
whole  question  of  the  making  of  die  earth- 
crust,  than  this  one  magnificent  fact. 

But  what  a  contrast  between  these  Scan- 
dinavian and  Russian  rocks  and  those  of 
Britain  J  Never  exceeding,  in  Scandinavia,  a 
thousand  feet  in  thickness,  and  lying  usually 
horizontal,  as  they  were  first  laid  down,  they  I 
are  swelled  in  Britain  to  a  thickness  of  thirty 
thousand  feet,  by  intruded  lavas  and  ashes ; 
snapt,  turned,  set  on  end  at  every  conceiv- 
able  angle;  shifted  against  each  other  to  such 
an  extent,  that,  to  give  a  single  instance,  in 
the  Vale  of  Gwynnant,  under  Snowdon,  an 
immense  wedge  of  porphyry  has  been  thrust 
up,  in  what  is  now  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  be- 
tween rocks  far  newer  than  it,  on  one  side  to  a 
height  of  eight  hundred,  on  the  other  toa  height 
of  eighteen  hundred  feet — half  the  present 
height  of  Snowdon.  Nay,  the  very  slate  beds  of 
Snowdonia  have  not  forced  their  way  up  from 
under  the  mountain  without  long  and  fearful 
struggles.  They  are  set  in  places  upright  on 
end,  then  horizontal  again,  then  sunk  ia  an 
opposite  direction,  then  curled  like  sea-waves, 
then  set  nearly  upright  once  more,  and  foulted 
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through  and  through,  six  times,  I  believe,  in 
the  (&tance  of  a  mile  or  two ;  they  cany 
here  and  there  on  their  backs  patches  of 
newer  beds,  the  rest  of  which  has  long 
vanished ;  and  in  their  rise  they  have  hurled 
back  to  the  eastward,  and  set  upright,  what 
is  now  the  whole  western  flank  of  Snowdon, 
a  mass  of  rock  which  was  then  several  times 
3£  thick  as  it  is  now. 

The  force  which  thus  tortured  them  was 
probably  exerted  by  the  great  mass  of  vol- 
canic   Quarti-porphyiy,    which    rises    from 
under  them  to  the  north-west,  crossing  the 
end  of  the  lower  lake   of  Llanberris  ;  and 
indeed  the  shifts  and  convulsions  which  have 
taken  place  between  them  and  the    Menai 
Strats  are  so  vast    that  they  can  only  be 
utiniated  by  looking  at  them  on  the  section 
which  may  be  found  at  the  end  of  Professor 
Ramsay's    "  Geological    Survey    of    North 
I'  Wales."     But  any  one  who  will  study  that 
Ij  section,  and  use  (as  with  the  map)  a  little 
.  imagination  and  common  sense,  will  see  that 
h  between  the  heat  of  that  porphyry,  which 
Ij  must  have  been  poured  out  as  a  fluid  mass 
as  hot,  probably,  as  melted  iron,  and  the 
pressure  of  it  below,  and  of  the  Silurian  beds 
above,  the  Cambrian  mud-strata  of  Llan- 
berris and  Penrhyn  quarries  must  have  suf- 
fered enough  to  chai^  them  into  something 
very  different  from  mud,  and,  therefore,  pro- 
bably, into  what   they  are   now — namely, 
slate. 

And  now,  at  last,  we  have  got  to  the 
slates  on  the  roof,  and  may  disport  ourselves 
over  them — like  the  cats. 

Look  at  any  piece  of  slate.  All  know 
Ihat  ilate  splits  or  cleaves  freely,  in  one 
direction  only,  into  flat  layers.  Now  any 
one  would  suppose  at  first  sight,  and  fairly 
enough,  that  the  flat  surface — the  "  plane  of 
cleavage  " — was  also  the  plane  of  bedding. 
In  simpler  English  we  should  say,  the  mud 
which  has  hardened  into  this  slate  was  laid 
down  horizontally.  And  therefore  this  slate 
is  one  of  the  little  horizontal  beds  of  it, 
perhaps  just  what  was  laid  down  in  a  single 
tide.  We  should  have  a  right  to  do  so, 
because  that  would  be  true  of  most  sedi- 
inentaiy  rocks — i.e.,  rocks  laid  down  by 
water.  But  it  would  not  be  true  of  slate. 
The  plane  of  bedding  in  slate  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  plane  of  cleavage.  Or,  more 
plainly,  the  mud  of  which  the  slate  is  made 
may  have  been  deposited  at  the  sea-bottom 
and  at  any  angle  to  the  plane  of  cleavage. 
We  may  sometimes  see  the  lines  of  the  true 
bedding — the  lines  which  were  actually  hori- 
ionta\  vhen  the  mud  "vas   laid   down- 


bits  of  slate,  and  find  them  sometimes 
perpendicular  to,  sometimes  inchned  to, 
and  sometimes  again  coinciding  with  the 
plane  of  cleavage,  which  they  have  evidently 
icquired  long  after. 

Nay,  more.  These  parallel  planes  of 
cleavage,  at  each  of  which  the  slate  splits 
away  freely,  will  run  through  a  whole  moun- 
tain at  the  same  angle,  Siough  the  beds 
through  which  they  run  may  be  tilted  at 
different  angles,  and  twisted  into  curves. 

Now  what  has  made  this  change  in  the 
rock?  We  do  not  exactly  know.  One 
thing  is  clear,  that  the  particles  of  the  now 
solid  rock  have  actually  mpved  on  them- 
selves. And  this  is  proved  by  a  very 
curious  fact— which  the  reader,  if  he  geolo- 
gizes about  slate  quarries  much,  may  sec 
'th  his  Own  eyes.  The  fossils  in  the  slate 
are  often  distorted  into  quaint  shapes,  pulled 
out  long  if  they  lie  along  the  plane  of 
cleavage,  or  squeezed  together,  or  doubled 
down  on  both  aides,  if  they  lie  across  the 
plane.  So  that  some  force  has  been  at 
work  which  could  actually  change  the  shape 
of  hard  shells,  very  slowly,  no  doubt,  else 
it  would  have  snapped  and  crumbled  them. 

If  I  am  asked  what  that  force  was,  I  do 
not  know.  I  should  advise  young  geologists 
to  read  what  Sir  Henry  De  la  Bcche  has  said 
on  it  in  his  admirable  "Geological  Ob- 
server," pp.  706 — 725.  He  will  find  there, 
too,  some  remarks  on  that  equally  myste- 
rious phenomena  of  jointing,  which  you  may 
see  in  almost  all  the  older  rocks — it  is  com- 
mon in  limestones.  All  we  can  say  is,  that 
■ome  force  has  gone  on,  or  may  be  even 
now  going  on,  in  the  more  ancient  rocks, 
which  is  similar  to  that  which  produces 
single  crystals  -  and  similar,  too,  to  that  which 
produced  the  jointed  crystals  of  basalt,  i.e. 
lava,  at  the  Giant's  Causeway,  in  Ireland,  and 
Staffa,  in  the  Hebrides.  Two  philosophers 
— Mr,  Robert  Were  Fox  and  Mr.  Robert 
Hunt — are  of  opinion  that  the  force  which 
has  determined  the  cleavage  of  slates  may  be 
that  of  the  electric  currents,  which  (as  is 
well  known)  run  through  the  crust  of  the 
earth.  Mr,  Sharpe,  I  believe,  attributes  the 
cleavage  to  the  mere  mecflanical  pressure  of 
enormous  weights  of  rock,  especially  where 
crushed  by  earthquakes.  Professor  Rogers, 
again,  points  out  that  as  these  slates  may 
have  been  highly  heated,  thermal  electricity 
(i.e.  electricity  brought  out  by  heat)  may 
have  acted  on  them. 

One  thing  at  least  is  clear.  That  flie 
best  slates  are  found  among  ancient  lavas, 
and  also  in   rocks  which  are  faulted  and 
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tilted  enormously,  all  which  could  not  have 
happened  without  a  proportioBatelf  enonnous 
pressure,  and  therefore  heat ;  and  next  that 
the'  beat  slates  are  invariably  found  in  the 
oldest  beds — that  is,  in  the  beds  which  have 
had  most  time  to  endure  the  changes,  whether 
mechanical  or  chemical,  which  have  made 
the  earth's  surface  what  we  see  it  now. 

Anothei  startling  fact  the  section  of 
Snowdonia,  and  I  believe  of  most  mountain 
chains  in  these  islands,  would  prove— namely, 
that  the  contour  of  the  earth's  surface,  as  we 
see  it  now,  depends  very  little,  certainly  in 
mountains  composed  of  these  elder  rocks, 
up)on  the  lie  of  the  strata,  or  beds,  but  has 
been  carved  out  by  great  forces,  long  after 
those  beds  were  not  only  laid  down  and 
hardened,  but  faulted  and  tilted  on  end. 
Snowdon  itself  is  so  remarkable  an  instance 
of  this  fact  that,  as  it  is  a  mountain  which 
every  one  in  these  happy  days  of  excursion- 
trains  and  steamers  either  has  seen  or  can 
see,  I  must  say  a  few  more  words  about  it. 

Any  one  who  saw  that  noble  peak  leaping 
high  into  the  air,  dominating  all  the  country 
round,  at  least  upon  three  sides,  and  was 
told  that  its  suraniit  consisted  of  beds  much 
newer,  not  much  older,  than  the  slate-beds 
fifteen  hundred  feet  down  on  its  north- 
western Sank — any  one,  I  say,  would  have 
the  right  at  first  sight,  on  hearing  of  earth- 
quake faults  and  upheavals,  to  say— The  peak 
of  Snowdon  has  been  upheaved  to  its  pre- 
sent height  above  and  out  of  the  lower 
land:  around.  But  when  he  came  to  exa- 
mine sections,  he  would  find  his  reasonable 
guess  utterly  wrong.  Snowdon  is  no  swelling 
up  of  the  earth's  crust.  The  beds  do  not, 
as  they  would  in  that  case,  slope  up  to  it. 
They  slope  up  from  it,  to  ^e  north-west  in 
one  direction,  and  the  south- south -west  in 
the  other ;  and  Snowdon  is  a  mete  insignifi- 
cant boss,  left  hanging  on  one  slope  of  what 
was  once  an  enormous  trough,  or  valley,  of 
strata  fai  older  than  itself.  By  restoring 
these  strata,  in  the  direction  of  the  angles, 
in  which  they  crop  out,  and  vanish  at  the 
surface,  it  is  found  that  to  the  north-west — 
the  direction  of  the  Menai  Straits — they  must 
once  have  risen  to  a  height  of  at  least  six  or 
seven  thousand  feel ;  and  more,  by  restoring 
them,  specially  the  ash-bed  of  Snowdon,  to- 
wards the  south-east — which  can  be  done  by 
the  guidance  of  certain  patches  of  it  left  on 
other  hills — it  is  found  that  south  of  Ffesti- 
niog, where  the  Cambrian  rocks  rise  again  to 
the  surface,  the  south  side  of  the  trough  must 
have  sloped  upwards  to  a  height  of  Irum 
fifteen  to  twen^  thousand  feet,  whethei  at 


the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  in  the  upper  air, 
we  cannot  telL  But  the  fact  is  cer^m,  that 
off  the  surface  of  Wales,  south  of  Ffestiniog, 
a  mass  of  solid  rock  as  high  as  the  Andes 
has  been  worn  down  and  carried  bodily 
away ;  and  that  a  few  miles  south  again,  the 
peak  of  Anan  Mowddy,  which  is  now  not 
two  thousand  feet  high,  was  once — either 
under  the  sea  or  above  it— nearer  ten  thou- 
sand feet. 

If  I  am  asked  whither  is  all  that  enonnous 
mass  of  rock — millions  of  tons — gone  t  Where 
is  it  now  7  I  know  not.  But  if  I  dared  to 
hazard  a  guess,  I  should  say  it  went  to  make 
the  new  Ked  Sandstones  of  England. 

The  new  Red  Sandstones  must  have  come 
from  somewhere.  The  most  likely  r^ion 
for  them  to  have  come  from  is  from  North 
Wales,  ^ere,  as  we  know,  vast  toasses  o£ 
gritty  rock  have  been  ground  off,  such  as 
would  m^e  fine  sandstones  if  they  had  the 
chance.  So  that  many  a  grain  of  sand  in 
Chester  walls  was  probably  once  blasted  out 
of  the  bowels  of  the  earth  into  the  old  Silurian 
sea,  and  after  a  few  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  years  repose  in  a  Snowdonian  ash-bed, 
was  sent  eastward  to  build  the  good  old  city 
and  many  a  good  town  more. 

And  the  red  marl  —  the  great  depout 
of  red  marl  which  covers  a  wide  region  of 
England  —  Trfiy  should  not  it  have  come 
from  the  same  quarter  ?  Why  should  it  not 
be  simply  the  remains  of  the  Snowdon  Slate? 
Mud  the  slate  was,  and  into  mud  it  has 
returned.  Why  not  ?  Some  of  the  richest 
red  marl  land  I  know,  is,  as  i  have  said, 
actually  being  made  now,  out  of  the  black 
slates  of  ll^combe,  wherever  they  arc 
weathered  by  rain  and  air.  The  chemical 
composition  is  the  same.  The  difference  in 
colour  between  black  slate  and  red  marl, 
is  caused  simply  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
iron  in  the  slate. 

And  if  my  readers  want  a  probable  cause 
why  the  sandstones  lie  undermost,  and 
the  red  marl  uppermost — can  they  not  find 
one  for  themselves  ?  I  do  not  say  that  it  is 
the  cause,  but  it  is  at  least  a  causa  vera,  one 
which  would  fuUy  explain  the  fact,  thouf^ 
it  may  be  explicable  in  other  ways.  Think, 
then,  or  shall  X  think  for  my  readers  ? 

Then  do  they  not  see  that  when  the  Welsh 
mountains  were  ground  down,  the  Silurian 
strata,  being  uppermost,  would  be  ground 
down  first,  and  would  go  to  make  the  lower 
strata  of  the  great  New  Red  Sandstone 
Lowland ;  and  that  being  sandy,  they  would 
make  the  sandstones.  But  wherever  they 
were  ground  through,  the  Lower  Cambriaa 
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sliies  would  be  laid  bare ;  and  their  remains, 

being  washed  away  by  the  sea  the  last,  would 

be  washed  on  to  the  top  of  the  remains  of 

the  Silurians ;  and  so  (as  in  most  cases)  the 

remains  of  the'  older  rock,  when  redeposited 

by  water,  would  lie  on  the  remains  of  the 

younger  rock.     And  do  they  not   see  that 

(if  what  I  just  said  is  true)  these  slates  would 

grind  up  into  red  marl  such  as  is  seen  over 

','.  the  west  and  south  of  Cheshire  and  Stafford- 

|i  shire  and   far  away  into    Notringhamshire. 

I  The  red  marl  must   almost  certainly  have 

'  been   black   slate    somewhere,    sotnewhen. 

Why  should  it  not  have  been  such  in  Snow- 

I  don  ?    And  why  should  not  the  slates  in  the 

roof  be  the  remnants  of  the  very  beds  which 

ij  are  now  the  marl  in  the  fields  f 

I     And  thus  I  end  my  story  of  the  slates  in 

j  the  roof,  and  these  papers  on  Town  Geot<^y. 

,  I  do  so  well  knowing  how  imperfect  they 

are ;  thoagh  not,  I  believe,  inaccurate.    They 

I  are,  after  all,  merely  suggestive  of  the  great 

amount  that   there   is    to   be  leamt  about 

,  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  how  it  got  made, 

even  by  the  townsman,  who  can  escape  into 

'  (he  countijr  and  exchange  the  world  of  man 

'  for  the  world  of  God,  only,  perhaps,  on  Sun 

I  days — if,  alas  !  even  then — or  only  once  a  year 

I  by  a  trip  io  a  steamer  or  an  excursion  train. 

I  Little,  indeed,  can  he  leam  of  the  planet  on 

which  he  lives.     Little  in  that  direction  is 


given  to  him,  and  of  him  little  shall  be  re- 
quired. But  to  him,  for  that  very  reason, 
all  that  can  be  given  should  be  given;  he 
'  should  have  every  facility  for  learning  what 
■  he  can  about  this  earth,  its  composition,  its 
capabilities;  lest  his  intellect,  crushed  and 
fettered  by  that  artifidal  drudgery  which  we 
for  a  time  miscall  civilisation,  should  begin 
to  fancy,  as  too  many  do  already,  that  the 
world  is  composed  mainly  of  bricks  and  deal, 
and  governed  by  acts  of  parliament  If  I 
shall  have  awakened  any  townsmen  here 
and  there  to  think  seriously  of  the  com- 
plexity, the  antiquity,  the  grandeur,  the  true 
poetry,  of  the  commonest  objects  around 
them,  even  the  stones  beneath  their  feet ;  if 
I  shall  have  suggested  to  them  the  solemn 
thought  (hat  all  these  things,  and  they  them- 
selves still  more,  are  ordered  by  laws,  utterly 
independent  of  man's  will  about  them, 
man's  belief  in  them ;  if  I  shall  at  all  have 
helped  to  open-  their  eyes  that  they  may 
see,  and  their  eais  that  they  may  hear, 
the  great  book  which  is  free  to  all  alike,  to 
peasant  as  to  peer,  to  men  of  business  as  to 
men  of  science^  even  that  great  book  of 
nature,  which  is,  as  Lord  Bacon  said  of  old, 
the  Word  of  God  revealed  in  facts — then  I 
shall  have  a  fresh  reason  for  loving  that 
science  of  geology,  which  has  been  my 
favourite  study  since  I  was  a  boy. 

C.  KIHGSLEV. 
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AND  most  I  wear  a  ^ken  life, 
Hemmed  in  by  city  walls? 
And  must  I  give  my  gaiden  tip 
For  theatres  and  balls  ? 

Nay,  though  the  cage  be  made  of  gold, 

Tis  better  to  be  tree ; 
The  green  of  the  green  meadows,  love, 

Is  quite  enough  for  me. 

I'd  rather  ramble  through  the  lanes 
Than  drive  about  in  town  ; 

I'd  rather  muse  or  dream,  than  dance, 
When  the  stars  are  shining  down. 

I  do  not  care  for  diamonds,  dear. 
But  I  care  a  deal  for  flowers  ; 

And  thousands  are  just  creeping  out 
For  the  sunshine  and  the  showers. 

I  like  to  hear  the  household  band. 
But  I  love  the  bird-songs  best ; 

And  hark,  how  they  are  twittering  now 
Round  each  half-hidden  nest  1 


The  wind  is  whispering  in  the  leaves. 

And  the  downy  bees  begin 
To  hum  in  the  blossoming  sycamores, 

And  the  brook  is  chiming  in. 

There  is  sudi  melody  iti  the  woods, 

Such  music  in  the  air ! 
The  streets  are  full  of  life  and  sound. 

And  yet  'tis  silent  there. 

I  like  to  see  the  pictures — ay. 

But  I  am  hard  to  please  ! 
I  never  saw  a  picture  yet 

As  great  and  grand  as  these  ; 

Such  tones  of  colour  as  transform 
The  tender  green  and  "brown. 

When  the  pink  dawn  is  flushing  up, 
Or  the  red  sun  sinking  down; 

Such  painting  as  the  chestnut  bud 

Shows  in  its  opening  heart ; 
Such  lights  as  shme  'twixl  earth  and  sky 

When  rain^Jouds  break  apart; 
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Such  soft,  warm,  subtle  tints,  as  lie 

On  every  mossy  patch — 
On  the  blue-brown  tmnks,  now  filled  with  life, 

And  the  humble  roof  of  thatch  j 


In  the  purple  hollows  of  the  hills,— 
In  the  lichen  on  the  wall,— 

In  the  orchard  and  the  feathery  woods, 
And  the  sunlit  waterfall. 


I  like  my  humble  country  ways, 
My  simple,  early  meaJs ; 

I  like  to  potter  about  the  yard, 
With  my  chickens  at  my  heels. 


Ah,  yes !  I'm  happier  as  I  am, — 

I'm  ignorant,  you  see ; 
And  the  life  of  fashion  that  you  love 

Would  never  do  for  me. 

ADA  CAMERir^'E^ 
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ON  almost  every  night  the  greater  number 
of  the  stars  are  seen    to  flicker  or 
twinkle,  bjit  it  is  only  when  near  the  horizon 
that  we  notice   those   brilliant  changes  of 
colour  that  make  the  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture of  the  phenomenon.     In  these  latitudes 
Sirius  is  the  brightest  star  that  we  see,  and 
its  changes  from  green  to  red  when  rising 
and  setting  are  proverbial.      The  planets 
show  these  appearances  very  seldom.    But 
occasionally,  on  a  calm  evening,  when  the 
air  is  damp,  you  may  sec  Venus  shining  in 
r  the  west  with  the  most  regular  changes  of 
I  colour.      We    have  once,    whilst    steaming 
I  down  the  Mediterranean,  seen  her  on  the 
I  horizon,  flashing  her  changes  of  green  and 
<   red  light  for  all  the  world  like  a  lighthouse 
i[  which  is  constructed  to  charge  its  colours 
''  regularly.    Then  suddenly,  without  any 
',  ing,  the  planefs  light  went  out,  as  it  sank 
I  below  the  horizon. 

It  was  M.  Arago  who  first  gave  a  likely 
'  explanation  of  this  phenomenon.     In  order 
I  to  understand  his  theory  we  must  recall  to 
i[  our  minds  the  manner  in  which  the  light  sent 
'i  from  a  star  reaches  our  eye.     If  you  drop  a 
pebble  into  a  large  pool,  you  wil]  see  a  num- 
ber of  little  waves  thrown  off  in  concentric 
rings.   Fixing  our  attention  on  any  one  point 
on  the  surface  of  the  pool,  we  see  that  it  is  al- 
ternately raised  on  to  the  summit  and  lowered 
into  the  hollow  of  one  of  these  little  waves. 
If  two  pebbles  were  thrown  in  at  a  little  dis- 
tance apart,  so  that  the  point  we  are  examin- 
,    ing  would  be  raised  up  by  reason  of  one 
pebble's  waves  and  lowered  by  reason  of  the 
waves  from  the  other  pebble,  it  is  clear  that 
our  point  will  be  neither  raised  nor  lowered. 
Light  is  propagated  in  the  same  way.   The 
whole  of  space  is  filled  with  an  extremely 
fine  kind  of  matter,  called  the  ether.     The 
star  that  we  see  throws  off  waves  in  every 
direction,  as  in  the  pool  of  water,  and  those 
parts  of  the  waves  that  fall  on  our  eye  pro- 
duce there  an  image  of  the  star.     Further, 
we  know  that  the  star  sends  off  at  the  same 
lime  all  sorts  of  waves,  that  differ  from  each 
other  in  the  rapidity  with  which  wave  suc- 
ceeds wave-     These  produce  different  sensa- 
tions in  the  eye.     Those  that  succeed  each 
other  most  rapidly  produce  the  colour  violet. 
I  If  they  are   less  numerous  we  see  blue  or 
!'  green,  and  as  the  rapidity  decreases  we  see 
l'  fellow,  orange,  and  lastly  red.     White  is  not 
ii  a  colour,  but  is  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  all 
I   the  colours.  »  ' 
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The  amotmt  of  light,  or  the  brightness  of 
the  star,  depends  on  the  size  of  the  pupil  of 
our  eye,  which  will  only  allow  a  certain  number 
of  rays  to  enter.  If  anything  intervenes 
between  the  star  and  the  eye,  which  can  re- 
tard part  of  the  raj^  a  httle,  the  eye  will  then 
be  illuminated  by  two  sets  of  waves,  the  one 
a  little  behind  the  other.  If  the  crest  of  one 
reaches  the  eye  at  the  same  time  as  the 
hollow  of  the  other,  there  will  be  no  light. 
This  effect  might  be  produced  by  drops  of 
moisture  in'  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  the 
star  would  be  deprived  of  some  one  colour, 
say  red,  and  the  remaining  effect  would  be 
green.  As  other  colours  are  successively  in- 
terfered with,  the  colour  of  the  star  will 
appear  to  change.  Thus,  what  we  ordinarily 
see  of  scintillation  is  completely  accounted 
for.  Mark,  too,  that  while  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  is  the  cause  of  these  colours,  it 
has  also  been  found  that  scintillation  is  most 
vivid  in  damp  weather. 

The  retardation  of  the  rays  by  moisture  or 
other  causes,  can  be  shown  to  exist  by  ex- 
periment. The  theory  gives  a  vera  causa  for 
the  appearance  of  twinkling.  In  the  last 
few  years,  however,  an  instrument  has  been 
invented  which  gives  us  more  facts  on  which 
to  found  a  theory.  This  is  the  spectroscope. 
By  its  aid  the  colours  composing  the  light  of 
a  star  are  laid  side  by  side,  in  regular  order, 
from  red  to  violet,  so  as  to  give  a  long  band 
of  light,  differently  coloured  in  its  different 
parts.  Supposing  that  this  band  is  horizon- 
tal, the  upper  edge  of  the  band  is  formed  by 
the  rays  of  light  falling  on  the  up^r  edge  of 
the  object  glass  of  the  telescope'  to  which 
the  spectroscope  is  attached.  And  likewise 
the  lower  edge  of  the  spectrum  is  produced 
by  the  rays  that  fall  on  the  lower  edge  of  the 
object  glass.  Thus  we  have  a  means  of 
determining  not  only  what  shade  of  light  is 
obliterated,  by  interference  or  other  cause, 
but  also  whether  the  jays  so  affected  are 
those  which  strike  the  upper  or  the  lower  part 
of  the  object  glass.  And  by  turning  the  in- 
strument round,  so  as  to  place  the  spectrum 
vertically,  we  shall  be  able  to  tell  whether  the 
affected  rays  strike  the  right  or  left  side  -of 
the  object  glass.  In  this  manner  we  can 
accurately  fix  the  exact  position  of  any  ray 
so  affected. 

Many  astronomers  saw  the  advantage  of 
this  arrangement,  but  the  honour  of  gather- 
ing and  collating  the  valuable  &cts  by  this 
means  is  chiefly  due  to  Professor  Respighi, 
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of  the  Obscivatory  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome. 
He  has  found  that  the  appearance  of  the 
spectrum  varies  with  the  position  of  the  star, 
and  with  that  of  the  spectrum.  Iq  ordinary 
ciidunstances  the  spcctmm  is  seen  ciossed 
djagpoally  hy  daik  bands ;  these  bands 
along  the  spectrum  in  one  direction 
other.  If  the  star  be  in  the  west,  they  run 
from  the  red  to  the  violet  end  of  the  spec- 
trum ;  if  in  the  east,  from  the  violet  to  the 
red.  If  the  star  be  near  the  meridian, 
they  flicker,  but  do  not  move  regularly. 
Again,  he  has  found  that,  if  the  spectrum  be 
placed  horizontally,  the  higher  the  star  is 
above  the  horizon,  the  more  nearly  are  the 
bands  horizontal  Near  the  horizon  the 
l>ands  run  nearly  across  the  spectrum.  If, 
hovevec,  the  spectrum  be  placed  vertically, 
it.  is  found  that  the  bands  nearly  always  lie 
acroiss  the  spectrum.  But  if  the  star  is  at  a 
considerable  altitude,  they  show  a  tendency 
to  lie  parallel  to  the  spearum.  In  no  posi- 
tion of  the  apparatus  do  stars  which  are  at  a 
great  height  produce  these  cSiects.  As  the 
altitude  increases,  the  distinctness  of  the 
bajids  diminishes,  and  also  their  regularity  in 
following  the  above  laws. 

These,  then,  are  the  general  laws  to  which 
Professor  Respighi's  observations  have  been 
reduced.  See  now  the  ingeniousness  of  the 
theoty  by  which  he  proposes  to  account  for 
the  phenomenon. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  said  that 
when  a,  star  is  in  the  east — that  is,  when  it  is 
rising — the  dark  bands  pass  from  the  violet 
to  the  red ;  and  when  setting,  from  the  red 
to  the  violet  To  see  how  this  can  be  ex- 
plained, it  must  be  remarked  that  the  rays 
from  a  star  are  all  bent  downwards  in  passing 
through  the  atmosphere  before  reaching  the 
telescope ;  and  the  violet  rays  are  bent  more 
than  the  red  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  violet 
rays  entering  the  atmosphere  together  with 
those  red  ones  which  reach  our  eye  would, 
if  the  star  be  not  very  high,  be  bent  below' 
the  object  glass  of  the  telescope,  and  would 
not  be  seen  at  all.  Hence,  those  violet  rays 
which  do  enter  the  telescope  must  have  en- 
tered the  atmosphere  aim/^  the  red  ones. 
Professor  Respighi  has  calculated  that  the 
distance  between  these  rays  may  amount  to 
over  thirty  yards. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  any  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  which  destroys  the  light  of  any 
colour  will,  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  pass 
in  Eucccvion  over  the  different  colours,  and 
tlius  the  dajk  bands  in  the  spectrum  will  nm 
(torn  one  end  to  the  other.  Fiuther,  since 
the  violet  r^  aie  abvays  aIpovo  the  red  ones, 


the  moisture  which  we  are  speaking  of  will,  | 
when  in  the  east,  pass  from  the  violet  to  the  I 
red,  and  when  in  the  west,  from  the  red  to  i 
the  violet  | 

Let  us  see  now  how  this  theory  will  ac-  i 
count  for  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the 
spectrum  when  stars  at  different  elevations  ^ 
arc  compared.  We  have  said  above  that  the  ; 
rays  of  different  colours  which  enter  the  tele-  ■ 
scope  are  separated  by  a  considerable  dis>  { 
tance  when  they  enter  the  atmosphere.  The  | 
same  will  hold  true  at  such  distances  as  we  ^ 
may  suppose  the  moisture  to  be  situated. 
Fixing  our  attention  on  that  part  of  the  at-  i 
mosphere,  we  see  that  each  colour  occupies  , 
a  space  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  object-  , 
glass.  The  spaces,  therefore,  which  corre- 
spond to  the  different  colours  are  a  series  of 
circles  overlapping,  and  in  low  altitudes,  as  ' 
we  have  stated,  covering  a  space  of  about  , 
thirty  yards.  <  In  higher  altitudes  the  breadth  , 
of  this  space  is  diminished,  because  the  mois-  ' 
ture  will  evidently  be  nearer  the  obscrvM,  | 
and  the  separation  of  the  colours  is  also 
diminished.  Therefore,  the  circles  cone-  ■ 
spending  to  diEferent  colours  will  overlap 
more  in  high  altitudes  than  in  low  ones. 
Any  moisture  or  other  cause  that  objiterates 
say  the  iJpper  part  of  the  circle  corresponding 
to  the  yellowiiays  will  also  obliterate  the  lower 
part  of  the  circle  corresponding  to  the  green 
rays.  And  whatever  be  the  amount  of  overlap- 
ping of  the  circles,  the  lower  part  of  the  rays 
nearest  the  violet  wijl  be  obliterated  at  the 
same  time  as  the  higher  part  of  the  rays  nearest 
the  red.  Therefore,  if  the  spectnmi  be  hwi- 
zontal,  the  black  bands  in  the  spectrum  will 
be  inclined  in  a  direction  downwajds  towards 
the  violet  This  is  invariaily  found  to  be 
the  case.  Again,  with  stars  near  the  hori- 
zon the  oveihpping  is  very  slight.  The 
whole  of  one  colour  will  thus  be  obliterated 
without  the  adjacent  ones  being  affected. 
In  other  words,  the  bands  will  lie  across  the 
spectrum.  With  higher  stars,  however,  the 
overlapping  increases,  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  colour  next  the  red  and  the  lower  part  of 
that  nearest  the  violet  will  also  be  affected. 
This  will  make  the  bands  appear  to  cross  the 
spectrum  diagonally.  The  eftect  vrill  be  in- 
creased as  we  observe  more  elevated  stars, 
till  we  reach  such  an  altitude  that  the  circles 
corresponding  to  all  the  colours  overlap,  in 
which  case  the  bands  will  appear  to  be  nearly 
parallel  to  the  spectrum.  Thus  all  the  phe- 
nomena dependent  upon  differences  of  alti- 
tude are  explained  when  the  spectrum  is 
horizontal. 

Turning  the  apparatus  louod,   ta  as  M 
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place  the  spectmm  veftl<^,  we  see  that  the 
overlapping  of  the  circles  will  not  cause  any 
inciinaiioa  in  the  bands,  la  every  case  the 
whole  breadth  of  several  adjacent  colcuis 
will  be  abliteiated  at  the  same  time,  aud  the 
bands  will  appear  to  be  horizontal. 

We  now  come  to  consider  in  what  way 
moisture  may  be  considered  to  obliterate  the 
rays.  Professor  Respighi  grants  that  Arago's 
idea  of  interference  i^y  play  an  important 
part,  but  at  the  same  time  he  justly  gives  his 
opinion  ttut  it  is  not  the  laoGt  important 
parL  He  coa&ideiB  that  the  extraoidinary 
refractioo  praduced  by  horiaontal  layers  of 
mowture  are  the  maia  cawe.  He  finds  that 
rach  a  layer,  at  a  dittance  of  sixty  or  seventy 
mika,  would  deilect  a  ray  quite  out  of  the 
6«y  of  his  telaicope,  supposing  it  only  to 
bend  the  ray  ttutough  an  angle  of  one  Mcond. 

His  theory  is  now  completely  laid  before 
us,  and  wa  see  that  it  eicpkuKS  all  the-  pecH- 
liuities  which  he  observed.  Tht  divfiction 
of  notion  of  the  dack  baoda  with  vaiyisg 
position  of  the  stars,  the  dinctton  of  theu 
inclinatioB,  their  varying  inclination  with 
stars  of  ditfarent  altitudes,  and  the  effect  of 
altenog  the  position  of  the  spocCrum,  are  all 
MpJained.  It  aJsfa.  accovnte  for  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  change  of  cotour  in  stars  of  very 
great  altitude,  for  tboe  not  only  is  the  mois- 
luie  neater  us,  and  thcrefcore  the  deflection 
ioullef ,  but  also  the  colours  ate  not  separated. 
Id  the  day-tiuM  it  is  true  that  stars  of  a 
groat  altitude  may  be  ac«i  to  Bicker,  but  not 
to  change  colour.  This  is  due  to  the  greater 
amoutit  of  moisture  in  the  air,  which  can 
alter  the  direction  of  the  lays  slightly,  though 
not  sufiociADt  to  divert  them  out  of  the  tele- 
scope. 

1'he  greater  confcrrBance  of  stara  near 
Che  horizon  witlt  the  above  laws,  is  catsed  by 
tha  greater  separatioB  ttf  differeally  colourod 
rays.  Professor  Respighi  has  calcukted  that 
the  probable  rate  of  passage  of  a  dark  band 
across  the  whole  spectnun,  by  reason  of  the 
'■-ttrth's  potatio«i,is  abont  one  second  for  stars 
iKar  the  bc»izon.  This  be  finds  to  agree 
with  observation,  and  it  agieea  also  with 
what  we  hod  oucselves  fowid  to  be  the  case 
on  tranquiJ  evenings,  by  vi^hiog  ^e  choages 
in  the  colour  of  a  star  froiD  green  to  red,  and 
viamrsd. 

We  may  devote  a  6ew  lines  to  stating  why 
we  coasidet  that  interfewnce  is  not  sufficient 
tu  account  for  the  effects  obswved.  Aad  it 
's  suSicicnt  to  say  that  Uk  saste  substance 
could  not  sioMltaDBOU&ly  obbleralc  the  red 
^uhI  the  violet  lays,  because  the  wave  lengtii 
ui  red  light  is  double  thM  of  violet    Bat 


that  the  same  substance  does  obliterate  tb« 
rays  of  all  these  colours  at  the  same  time,  ia 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  bands  are  some; 
times  continuous  frocn  the  red  to  the  violet. 

It  is  true  that  we  could  imagine  such  a 
form  given  to  the  particles  of  moisture  as  to 
account  for  most  of  the  phenomena,  but  the 
form  is  so  artificial  that  we  cannot  believe  it 
exists  in  nature.  But  whether  we  are  to 
accept  the  interference  of  rays  as  proposed 
by  Arago,  or  the  refraction  of  them  as  pro- 
posed by  Respighi,  we  must  not  fail  to  give 
full  credit  to  the  latter  for  his  discovery  that 
the  colours  of  sdatiUaDon  are  due  to  the' 
s^>aratioa  of  the  rays  of  difTerent  coloiosi 
when  they  enter  the  atmosphere,  and  that 
the  changes  of  colour  are  due  to  the  rota- 
tion of  the  ear^i.  If,  however,  any  one 
wishes  to  ohaerve  for  himself  the  defiectionof 
the  rays  from  an  object  by  moisture,  ex* 
aggerated  to  an  enormous  extent,  let  him,  on. 
a  wann  day,  when  the  sun  is  shining  bright, 
look  over  the  heated  soil  at  some  distant 
object,  and  he  will  see  it  distorted  in  fonn, 
and  changing  at  every  instant,  from  this 
cause. 

But,  while  we  fully  accept  the  above  theory 
as  giving  a  satis&ctory  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  observed  by  Professor  Respighi, 
we  must  remark  that  we  should  be  glad  to 
have  further  observations  from  other  astrono- 
mers, with  different  instruments.  The  size 
of  the  telescope  affects  the  appearances  to 
sutii  a  degree,  that  it  is  probably  owing  to 
this  cause  that  M.  Wolfe,  at  Paris,  when 
observing  with  the  spet±roacope  attadied  to 
a  large  telQscope,  failed  to  discover  all  the 
fasts  since  collected  by  Respighi. 

The  effect  of  great  moisture  in  the  wr  is 
to  make  the  laws  above  cited  more  definite 
and  regular.  But  another  cause  that  pro- 
duces tos  efiiect  is  the  'tranquillity  of  the  air. 
In  &ct,  during  a  high  wind,  when  air  of  di^ 
ferent  densities  is  thocQughly  mixed,  the 
regularity  in  the  Jaws  disappears,  and  the 
twinkling  is  hardly  perceptible.  From  this 
cause  otii  climate  is  unfavourable  to  such 
observatioas.  Respighi  has  found  that  a 
dcfintbenees  and  a  regularity  in  the  phsiXH- 
mena  is  almost  invariably  followed  by  steady 
weather,  and,  since  the  distance  of  the  in- 
fluencing cause  is,  probably,  in  some  cases,, 
about  a  .hundred  miles,  he  hopes  that  the 
spectroscope  may  eventually  become  a  inc- 
teorological  instrument. 

In  condusioo,  we  must  allow  full  credit  to 
Aiago  for  having  given  a  roost  ingenioua 
hypothesis,  which  accounted  for  all  the  facta 
then  aUe  to  be  observed.     The  only  JMtny 
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ment  then  applicable  was  a  small  telescope,  changes  were  too  rapid  to  allow  of  accurate : 

If  this  were  moved  rapidly  in  a  circle,  the  measurement   We  should  be  doing  but  scant 

star  appeared  as  a  line  of  light,  with  different  justice  to  the  memory  of  Arago  if  we  did  not , 

colours.      If  it  was  used  out  of  focus,  the  consider  that,  with  the  facts  now  before  us, 

different  parts  of  the  indistinct  image  were  he  would  have  been  the  first  to  accept  the 

differently  coloured.     But  in  both  cases  the  new  theory.  ■  george  forbes. 
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IN  the  early  summer  of  this  last  year,  an 
event  took  place  in  the  East,  which 
caused  a  shock  of  indescribable  emotion  to 
thrill  through  the  whole  Christian  population 
from  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  to  the 
plains  of  Attica,  hut  the  faint  echo  which  came 
to  this  country  of  the  intense  enthusiasm  it 
excited  in  these  orient  lands,  was  altogether 
lost  in  the  tumult  of  feeling  raised  by  the 
tremendous  struggle  which  was  still  at  that 
time  convulsing  France  and  shaking  Europe 
to  the  centre.  While  every  day  and  almost 
every  hour  was  sending  heroes  and  martyrs 
innumerable  to  their  nameless  graves,  it  was 
scarcely  likely  that  much  interest  would  be 
spared  to  the  one  Christian  hero  who,  after 
fifty  years  spent  in  exile  in  a  foreign  tomb, 
was  making  a  veritable  resurrection  in  the 
hearts  of  his  people. 

Yet  the  circumstances  of  his  sudden  ad- 
vent among  his  countrymen,  in  this  fateful 
year,  were  so  striking  and  suggestive,  causing 
the  ashes  of  the  past  to  throb  as  with  life 
renewed,  and  reaching  far  into  the  future  by 
the  undying  sympathies  of  race  and  national 
feeling,  that  the  event  ought  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  pass  into  oblivion  without  some 
effort  being  made  to  record  the  dramatic 
incidents  that  characterized  it. 

We  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  give  an 
account  of  it  from  the  statements  of  some- 
who  were  eye-witnesses  of  all  that  occurred, 
and  whose  nationality  made  them  to  the 
fullest  extent  sharers  in  the  strong  enthusiasm 
it  aroused.  We  shall  give  the  whole  history 
as  they  related  it,  including  certain  details 
which  the  logic  of  English  readers  may 
perhaps  scruple  to  accept,  but  which  are  far 
too  poetic  and  striking  to  be  omitted. 

llie  first  act  of  the  drama  took  place  in 
the  dawn  of  a  beautiful  spring  d^,  when 
the  pearly  light  of  the  yet  unrisen  sun  was 
veiling  in  transparent  brightness  the  great 
rocks  which  form  the  gateway  between  the 
storm-haunted  Black  Sea  and  the  calm  lovely 
Bosphorus.  Through  this  classic  entrance 
a  stately  iron-clad  frigate  was  passing,  carry- 
ing the  Greek  flag  half-mast  high,  and  as  it 


glided  into  the  blue  waters  of  Stamboul,  it 
lessened  speed  and  finally  stopped,  in  order 
that  the  innumerable  caiques  and  vessels  of 
all  kinds  which  had  come  forth  to  meet  it 
might  gather  closely  round.  A  strange  and 
picturesque  crowd  diey  were  who  filled  those 
graceful  boats — Oriental  Christians  of  every 
race  and  nation,  bound  together  in  thU 
moment  by  the  strong  sympathy  of  a  hero 
worship  which  had  its  root  in  the  deepest 
sentiments  of  their  common  religion.  They 
were  all  in  a  state  of  the  wildest  excitement, 
gesticulating  and  shouting  as  if  in  the  pre- 
sence of  some  great  joy.  They  all  gave  way, 
however,  to  allow  a  little  Turkish  steamer  to 
draw  near,  and  from  its  deck  the  Represen- 
tative of  Greece  at  the  Porte,  followed  by  ai 
numerous  suite,  passed  it  once  on  board  the! 
frigate.  Without  pausing  to  greet  any  tilj 
the  officials  who  stood  around,  he  made  the; 
sign  of  the  Cross  with  great  reverence,  andj 
then,  his  example  being  imitated  by  all  whoi 
accompanied  him,  bent  in  homage  before  a{ 
catafalque  of  most  gorgeous  descriptionj 
which  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
upper  deck,  and  bore  above  its  rich  draperie^ 
of  satin  and  gold,  a  coffin  of  somewhat  antij 
quated  appearance.  It  was  closed,  and  the 
unbroken  seals  of  the  Russian  empire  whicW 
secured  it,  showed  that  no  sacrilegious  hand] 
had  ever  sought  to  open  it ;  but  a  large  square 
of  glass  had  been  inserted  in  the  upper  part 
through  which  could  be  seen  the  form  of  a 
venerable  old  man  clad  in  the  robes  of  M 
archbishop  of  the  Eastern  Church,  his  snowj 
white  beard  flowing  over  his  hands,  which  wettj 
folded  in  an  attitude  of  calm  submission,  and| 
held  a  cross  pressed  close  upon  his  hearlH 
while  on  his  face  was  laid  a  veil  impressed  wilH 
the  image  of  the  Saviour,  and  at  the  head  anu 
feet  stood  a  number  of  priests  holding  lightBi 
tapers  which  burned  steadily  in  the  c1;m 
morning  air.  As  the  .Greek  minister  ana 
his  suite  ranged  themselves  round  the  bied 
in  perfect  silence,  and  the  vessel  resumed  iH 
course,  the  solemn  tones  of  the  old  funeral 
chant  of  the  East  rose  up  with  a  sort  oi 
mournful    exultation,  and  floated    away  to 
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wake  the  echoes  on  the  lovely  shores  of  the 
quiet  Bosphorus.     Slowly  over  the  smiling 
jl  waters,  glittering  now  in  the  early  sunbeams, 
the  ilineral  ship  went  on  its  way,  while  every 
I  vessel  which  met  it  lowered  its  flag  in  mourn- 
ing guise,  and  the    thousands    filling    the 
I'  caiques  that  thronged  around  stood  up  with 
1 1  bead  uncovered  and  made  the  sign  of  the 
ll  cross.    So  on,  with  the  dark  cypress  groves 
1 1  of  Scutari  on  the  one  hand  and  Stamboul 
j  OD  the  other,  shining  like  a  golden  city  in 
i!  the  sparkling  light,  till  the  whole  length  of 
,  the  BosphoTus  had  been  traversed,  and  then 
the  strange  ship  stayed  her  course  once  more, 
and  the  Greek  minister  and  his  suite  took 
their  leave,  with  renewed  manifestations  of 
'  respect  to  the  silent  voyager  whom  so  many 
{'  thousands  had  assembled  to  greet,  and  who 

I  now  continued  his  onward  course  to  the 
honours  that  awaited  him  in  his  native  Athens. 

It  was  precisely  fifty  years  since  that 
silent  form  had  passed  along  the  Bosphorus, 
to  outward  eyes  as  utterly  lonely,  helpless, 

!  and  forlorn,  as  it  was  possible  for  a  mortal 
man  to  be,  but  in  the  belief  of  his  country- 

[  men  from  that  hour  to  the  present,  he  was 
then  in  actual  fact  surrounded  by  an  invisible 

.  pomp  and  gtoiy,  far  exceeding  aU  that  human 

II  pageants  could  achieve.  He  who  now  slept 
, .  on  that  splendid  bier  was  Gregory,  some  time 

Patriarch  of  the  Eastern  Church,  and  one 
vho,  as  a  true  saint  and  martyr,  might  well 
seem  entitled  to  the  miracle  which  is  said  to 
have  been  performed  on  his  behalf,  when  last 
he  journeyed  past  Stamboul,  A  very  brief 
retrospect  ^11  sufhce  to  explain  the  circum- 
stances which  have  given  his  name  a  place 

I  for  evermore  among  the  records  of  purest 
heroism  and  devotion. 
The  Patriarch  Gregory  was  bom  in   the 

',    Peloponnesus  in  the  year  1751,  His  parents, 

I  Jani  and  Assemina  Angelopulo,  were  of  an 
ancient  and  well-known  family,  and  in  a 
position  to  give  him  a  refined  and  intellectual 
education.  From  his  earliest  years  he  mani- 
fested a  remarkable  piety  and  a  thirst  for 
knowledge,  which  he  endeavoured  to  satisfy 
in  the  divinity  schools  both  of  Athens  and 
Smyrna.  He  finally  completed  his  studies  in 
the  island  of  Patmos,  where  the  associa- 
tions connected  with  the  great  apostolic  exile 

I    fired  him  with  a  religious  enthusiasm  and 

I  courage,  that  bore  him  triumphanUy  through 

II  thepangsofamartyrdomthatwas  even  keener 
I  in  life  &2tn  in  death.  Gregoiy  passed  rapidly 
I  through  the  stages  of  deacon,  priest,  arch- 
I  deacon,  and  bishop,  and  finally,  in  the  year 
'I  1788,  on  the  death  of  the  reigning  Metropo- 

I  Utan    of    Constantinople,    he    was    elected 


CEcumenical  Patriarch  by  the  Synod  of  the 
Eastern  Church.  It  was  a  post  of  extreme 
difficulty  and  danger,  for  he  was  not  only 
the  spiritual  head  of  the  whole  Christian 
population,  but  the  sole  protector  of  his 
oppressed  brethrenin  the  East,  who,  Writhing 
under  the  hated  Turkish  yoke,  already 
showed  sufficient  signs  of  that  rebellion 
which  ultimately  proved  successful  in  Greece 
to  cause  them  to  be  threatened  with  nothing 
less  than  extermination  by  their  Mahommedan 
masters. 

Again  and  again  Gregory,  by  his  wisdom, 
his  love,  and  his  saintly  yet  dignified  humility, 
interposed  between  them  and  the  tyrants, 
amongst  whom  he  himself,  like  the  apostle  of 
old,  stood  in  jeopardy  every  hour.  Three 
times  during  the  twenty-two  years  that  he 
maintained  his  spiritual  reign  in  the  Mahom- 
medan city,  he  was  exiled  to  Mount  Athos 
by  the  Sultan,  and  the  Holy  Synod  was  com- 
pelled perforce  to  place  another  patriarch 
upon  his  throne ;  but  on  each  occasion  the 
loss  of  his  wise  rule  and  great  administrative 
capacity  was  so  severely  felt  even  by  the 
Turkish  Government  itself,  that  he  was 
speedily  recalled  and  restored  to  power. 
When  for  the  third  time  he  returned  to  his 
terrible  post,  the  red  martyr  light  already 
glared  around  his  throne,  and  he  knew  that 
he  came  back  only  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the 
brethren  whom  he  could  no  longer  protect. 
At  this  period  the  Hetairia,  or  secret  society 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  Greek  nation  from 
the  Turkish  yoke,  had  already  been  formed, 
and  its  numerous  members  were  most  anxious 
that  the  patriarch  should  join  their  ranks; 
but  while  he  expressed  the  greatest  sympathy 
with  their  efforts  for  the  freedom  of  his  be- 
loved country,  he  knew  that  it  would  endan- 
ger the  whole  Christian  population  if  his 
name  were  discovered  in  the  list  of  members, 
and  that  he  must  therefore  labour  alone  for 
the  cause  of  Greek  independence  in  the  very 
stronghold  of  the  Moslem  dominion. 

The  position  of  the  Patriarch  under  these 
circumstances  was  one  of  such  extreme  peril, 
that  his  countrymen  at  once  made  arrange- 
ments to  have  a  ship  placed  always  at  his 
disposal,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to 
make  his  escape  in  any  moment  of  special 
danger ;  but  the  old  man  resolutely  refused 
to  allow  of  any  such  measure  being  taken. 
He  declared  that  he  would  never  leave  his 
flock,  but  even  to  the  death  would  minister 
to  them,  alike  as  their  spiritual  head  and 
temporal  protector.  He  had  not  long  to 
wait  for  the  doom  which  must  have  been 
visibly  before  his  eyes   during   the   whole 
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period  which  followed  bis  last  letum  'from 
eaile. 

In  February,  1821,  the  invasion  of  Wol- 
'davia  by  the  noble  Greek  chief,  Iprilanti, 
took  place,  and  that  successfiil  cnteiprise 
stmck  off  the  fint  Hnk  of  the  diajn  that  so 
long  had  held  the  Hellenic  people  under  the 
Moslem  yoke.    Thefary  of  the  Sultan  Mah- 
moQd,  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  Tmid^ 
p<xpulaticm,  \ras  Toused  to  strch  a  pitch,  that 
]  the  complete  extennination  of  all  the  Chris- 
tians in  Constantinople  was  decided  upon. 
On  the  2pd  of  April  the  Siritan  sent  for  the 
Sheik    £1    Isism,   the  Mahomtnedan    high 
;  priest,  and  required  of  him  to  issue  a  decree 
I  autbimnng  this  frightful  massacre.     As  soon 
'  as  the  Patriarch  heard  this  appalling  fact  he 
!  hastened  to  the  Sheik,  and  so  wrought  upon 
I  him   by  his   eloquent  dcnundation   of  the 
I  iriiolesale  crime,  that  he  obtained  from  him 
,  a  promise  not  to  wtite  the  decree,  without 
which   even  the  Sultan  had  not  power  to 
I  order  the  destruction  of  a  whole  nation,  for 
I  the  work  of  blood  was  to  extend  throughout 
,  Turkey. 

i  The  Patriarch's  brave  intervention  did 
!  not,  however,  loitg  prevail.  Mahmoud  at 
i  once  exiled  ^e  Sheik,  and  then  caused  him 
I  to  be  put  to  death,  while  he  appointed  in  his 
I  place  one  who  was  not  only  prepared  to 
carry  out  any  wish  of  the  Sultan's,  however 
(  cruel,  but  who  was  himself  characterized  by 
I  a  fanatical  hatred  of  Christians.  Scarcely 
<  had  this  Sheik  been  placed  in  power,  when 
'  the  news  reached  Constantinople  of  the 
I  general  rising  of  the  Peloponnesus  in  the 
cause  of  Greek  independence. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  April 
that  these  tidings  were  made  known  through- 
out the  city,  and  the  Patriarch  knew  well, 
that  unless  he  took  advantage  of  that  night 
to  make  his  escape,  his  fate  was  sealed.  As 
head  of  the  Eastern  Christians  he  would  be 
the  first  victim  of  the  Turkish  Government, 
now  almost  maddened  by  the  complete  re- 
bellion of  tiie  enslaved  people,  who  were  so 
boldly  and  bravely  flinging  off  the  chains 
that  long  had  galled  them  to  the  quick.  But 
to  Gregory  it  seemed  possible  that  the  quench- 
ing of  his  life  in  torture  might  satiate  the 
tyrant's  vengeance,  at  least  for  a  time,  and 
render  it  feasible  for  less  distinguished  Greeks 
to  take  flight,  before  the  full  storm  of  the 
Sultan's  fury  burst  upon  them. 

No  thouglit,  therefore,  of  saving  himself 
altered  the  old  man's  mind  for  a  moment. 
,With  all  his  usual  calm  and  dignity  he  went 
on  the  following  morning  to  celebrate  mass 
in  the  cathedral.    It  was  Falm  Sunday,  and 


while  hew«s  reading  the  Oosfiel  nhwk  spoke 
of  Him  «4>o  on  that  day  made  his  st^rmn 
cutty  into  the  city,  where  He  knew  his  d«tlh 
would  be  coHipassed,  an  infuriated  Tutkish  ' 
raob  attacked  the  church,  pillaged  it,  and  set 
fire  to  it.  At  the  some  time,  in  other  plaoes, 
many  of  the  Gret^,  hiding  posts  under  Qx 
IMrkish  Govenunmt,  were  »ass«eNd,  be- 
ginning  with  Ptiace  MouTousi,  who  «RS 
Drxgonran  to  ^e  Pone.  He  was  a  distBi 
guished  man,  head  of  one  of  the  proadest 
families  in  Greece ;  and  the  writer  well  re- 
members standing  many  years  laiwr  widi  his 
daughter,  a  noble  lady  who  had  ail  Che  regal 
beauty  of  her  race,  beside  the  tomb  of  d>e 
Sultan  Mahmoud,  and  seeing  her  stMtch  im 
her  hands  over  the  gorgeous  shawl.d<^>ed 
coffin,  while  ^e  called  down  (wathanas  On 
the  corpse  <rf  her  father's  tnunkfrer. 

The  next  few  dapys  were  spent  by  the 
Patriarch  in  unwearied  eSimts  to  aetve  his 
flodc  from  the  fiite  he  knew  was  in  store  for 
himself;  but  in  the  nidst  of  all  lihe  anguish 
and  horror  that  was  anund  him,  the  old 
man,  enfeebled  by  the  weight  of  years  a»d 
sorrow,  observed  with  the  utmost  strictnws 
the  ascetic  observances  with  iriiich  the  Eastern 
ChOTch  marks  each  day  of  the  Holy  W«ek. 

Easter  Eve  arrived.  The  Fatnardi  soil 
lived;  but  the  death-knell  was  in  his  ears, 
for  he  knew  that  the  end  must  be  at  hand. 
The  whole  of  that  day  was  passed  in  solitary 
prayer ;  and  at  midnight,  greatly  exhausted, 
he  went  out  to  hold  the  gkxious  service  of 
the  Anastasin,  with  which  the  resttrwotion  of 
the  Savionir  is  {sroclaimed  to  Christians  in 
the  East  It  was  noted  by  those  present, 
diat  he  commended  all  most  dear  to  him 
amongst  his  flock  to  a  surer  care  thiui  his 
own ;  and  when,  at  die  dose  of  the  mass,  he 
was  told  that  the  patriarchal  palace  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  Turkish  troops,  he  tenderly 
and  solemnly  blessed  his  people,  and  bade 
them  a  last  farewell,  and  then,  with  the  most 
perfect  calm  and  resolation,  he  passed 
through  the  midst  of  the  soldiers,  and  awaited 
in  his  hall  of  reception  the  swift  coining  doom. 

A  few  hours  later,  when  the  crimson  dawn 
had  ushered  in  the  great  resurrection  festival, 
and  the  cloudless  Easter  sun  was  shining  on 
the  fair  city  and  its  calm  blue  waters,  the 
head  executioner  arrived  at  the  arch i episcopal 
lalace,  accompanied  by  various  military  offi- 
cials of  high  rank.  He  had  no  need  to  tell 
his  errand ;  but  the  Patriarch  received  him 
with  the  most  dignified  composure,  and  cour- 
teously ordered  that  the  coffee  and  pipes 
always  oftiered  to  visitors  should  be  brought 
These,  however,  the  pirn  functionajy  refused. 
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nd  ordcting  the  Fatriaicli  to  follow  him  at 

once,  he  led  him  down  to  the  water's-edge, 

where  A  caique  awaited  to  convey  him  to  the 

'  prison.     Oo  reaching  the  dungeons,  'where, 

in  those  days,  horrors  were  enacted  of  which 

'  the  general  public  knew  nothing,  the  old 

man  had  to  undergo  a  last  dieadfdl  trial  of 

liuth  and  constancy.     He  was  put  to  cruel 

I  tortores,  and  while  his  a^d  and  enfeebled 

,  foime  was  almost  sinking  under  them,  he 

.  was  offered  not  only  deliverance  from  present 

<  agony,  but  life  and   freedom,  if  he  would 

1  renounce  the  Christian  religion  and  become 

a  Mahommedan.    This  outrage  seemed  for 

the  moment  to  restore  his  failing  strength. 

In  a  loud,  clear  voice  he  bade  them  cease  to 

insult  the  Patriarch  of  the  Chiiatiftn  peofde, 

who  would  die  as  he  had  lived,  faithful  to 

his  crucified  Lord   and  God.      The  stately 

calm  firmness  with  which  he   spoke,  even 

I    while  his  mangled  fraioe  lay  helpless  in  their 

I    hands,  so  envenomed  their  rage  that,  without 

'    another  word,  they  flung  him  once  more  into 

,  the  caique  and  conveyed  him  to  the  Christian 

quarter  of  the  city,  that  he  might  die  in  the 

sigjit  of  his  brethren. 

At  that  period  executions  generally  took 
place  in  the  centre  of  the  pubhc  street,  and 
as  soon  as  the  Patriarch  had  been  brought  on 
shore,  be  knelt  down  upon  the  stones,  and 
having  offered  up  his  soul  to  God  in  one 
brief,  fervent  prayer,  bowed  his  venerable 
head  to  receive  the  stroke  of  death.  But 
not  yet  had  he  drained  the  cup  (rf  hfe  to  the 
bitter  dregs ;  with  blows  and  curses  the 
executioner  made  him  rise,  and  told  him 
that,  as  a  last  indignity,  he  was  to  be  hung 
at  the  gate  of  his  own  palace  like  the  lowat 
criminal.  They  drove  him  on,  so  exhausted 
by  the  torture  he  had  endured,  that  his  totter- 
ing steps  could  scarcely  carry  him  along  tiiat 
truly  dolorous  way.  But  at  length  he  readied 
the  door  of  that  home,  whence  he  had  so 
often  issued  forth  to  dispense  the  consola- 
tions of  the  Christian  faith  to  his  loving 
people.  No  preparations  had  been  made  for 
the  last  dreadful  act,  as  the  executioner  be- 
lieved that  the  gate  itself  would  suffice  for 
the  purpose  j  but  it  was  found  to  be  too  low, 
and  they  proceeded  to  erect  a  rough  scaffold. 
The  Patriarch  stood  calmly  watching,  with  his 
hands  tied  behind  his  back,  while  they  drove 
two  posts  into  the  ground,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  gate,  and  placed  a  beam  across  the  top 
to  which  the  rope  was  attached.  The  Pa- 
triarch was  then  raised  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
strong  man,  and  the  noose  adjusted  round  his 
neck.  His  bound  hands  could  not  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  with  which  he  would  fain 


have  testified  his  laith,  unfailing  ereu  tn  thcj 
death;  but  he  raised  his  eloquent  eyes  to 
heaven  with  a  smile,  as  the  support  was  re- 
moved, and  the  shock  came  which  set  hia 
pure  and  noble  soul  for  ever  free  from  the 
tyranny  of  life. 

The  scaffold  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
Turks  and  Jews,  all  Christians  having  fled 
froro  the  spot  in  terror  and  anguish,  and  at 
sight  of  the  finished  martyrdom,  a  wild  shout 
of  mingled  triumph  and  blasphemy  bur^t 
from  that  cruel  mob ;  they  rushed  forward, 
flinging  stones  at  the  body,  and  offering  every 
indignity  they  could  devise  to  him  who  had  es- 
caped their  malice,  but  they  were  driven  back 
by  the  soldiers,  as  a  messenger  came  hurriedly 
to  say  that  the  Grand  Viiier  was  approaching 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  body  of  the 
martyr.  In  a  few  minutes  more  he  appeared 
on  horseback,  at  the  head  of  a  large  suite, 
and  dismounting,  he  ordered  a  seat  to  be 
^ced  in  front  of  the  scaffold,  where  he  sat 
down,  and  smoked  his  pipe,  in  all  the  luxury 
of  gratified  hate,  as  he  gazed  on  the  pale 
lifeless  Patriarch. 

A  little  later  there  came  another  to  look 
upon  th«t  spectacle,  who,  though  disguised 
by  the  priceless  cashmere  shawl  in  which  he 
haa  enveloped  his  head  and  face,  was  treated 
by  his  attendants  with  a  slavish  respect, 
which  showed  that  it  was  none  other  than 
the  Sultan  Mahmoud,  who  stood  for  a  long 
time  feasting  his  eyes  on  the  mangled  remains 
of  his  victim. 

Three  days  the  body  hung  there,  strictly 
guarded  by  the  soldiers.  On  the  third  even- 
ing tiie  Sultln  gave  the  order  that  it  was  to 
be  taken  down  from  the  scaffold  and  thrown 
into  the  sea.  The  executioners  proceeded 
to  accompli^  this  task,  but  an  immense 
crowd  of  fanatic  Turks,  who  had  once  more 
aescmbled,  insisted  on  inflicting  a  last  insult 
on  the  hapless  Patriarch,  by  dra^ng  his 
body  with  ropes  over  the  stones  and  mud  to 
the  landing-place.  Here  the  soldiers  took  it 
again  into  their  power,  and  pierced  it  in  seve- 
ral places,  to  prevent  its  floating.  Then,  still 
furdier  to  insure  this  result,  they  tied  heavy 
stones  to  the  hands  and  feet,  and  flung  the 
corpse,  thus  weighted,  into  the  sea,  in  the 
centre  of  the  Golden  Horn. 

According  to  the  undoubted  belief  of  all 
Eastern  Chrisrians  to  this  day,  powers  not  of 
earth  were  clearly  demonstrated  as  agents  in 
the  future  fate  of  the  Patriarch's  remains. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  we  give  the  history  that  is 
received  by  the  Eastern  Christians. 

The  body  was  seen  to  sink,  and  the  hostile 
crowd  dispersed,  leaving  only  a  few  Christians, 
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who  still  with  tearful  eyes,  and  lips  that 
moved  in  prayer,  looked  on  the  spot  where 
the  beloved  father  of  their  souls  had  vanished 
from  their  longing  gaze,  and  as  they  looked 
a  sight  met  their  startled  eyes  which  filled 
them  with  amazement  and  awe.  Slowly  and 
majestically,  from  out  of  the  calm  blue  waters, 
the  stately  form  of  the  martyred  Patriarch 
arose,  with  hands  and  feet  unpadded  by  the 
tight-bound  ropes,  which  had  been  mysteri- 


ously taken  off,  releasing  him  from  the  weight 
of  the  heavy  stones  that  no  longer  dragged 
him  down.  As  one  reposing  on  a  couch,  he 
lay  on  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  his  snow- 
white  hair  sunlit,  spread  around  his  head 
like  a  halo  of  glory ;  his  hands  were  folded 
on  his  breast ;  his  face  was  placid  and  smil- 
ing, as  that  of  a  sleeping  child,  and  thus 
stretched  out,  in  strange  ineffable  rest,  he 
floated  steadily  onward,  as  with  intelligent 


purpose,  towards  a  ship  that  was  sailing  up 
the  Bosphorus. 

It  was  a  Russian  vessel,  bound  to  Odessa, 
and  on  board  of  it  was  a  man  of  middle  age, 
wearing  the  dress  of  a  Greek  priest,  who, 
with  his  head  bowed  on  his  hands,  was 
weeping  bitterly.  He  bad  held  a  position 
under  the  Patriarch  corresponding  to  that  of 
domestic  chaplain  in  this  country,  and  had 
dwelt  with  him  as  a  son  with  a  revered  father 


for  several  years.  On  that  fatal  morning 
when  he  had  seen  the  executioners  drag  the 
saintly  old  man  away  to  certain  death,  from 
which  he  was  powerless  to  save  him,  he  fled 
away  to  preserve  his  own  life,  and  embarked 
in  this  vessel  just  starting  for  Russia.  But 
all  the  weary  hours  since  then  he  had  spent 
in  tears,  ever  wailing  out,  "My  father!  oh,  niv- 
father ! "  for  he  knew  well  what  an  awful 
tragedy  was  beingenacted  on  the  shore.   The 
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captain,  Yani  Sckvos  by  name,  stood  now 
«  his  side,  striving  in  vain    to   give   con- 
solation to   what  seemed   a   hopeless   grief. 
I  Suddenly,  however,  the  sailor   started,  and 

I  eiclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  mingled  tetror  and 
I.  amazement,  "  Great  he}ven  !  what  is  tliat  ?  " 
.ivhile  he  roughly  shook  the  priest  by  the 

shoulder,  to  make  him  look  up.  The  weep- 
{ ing  roan  did  so ;  an  expression  of  wondering 
i  awe  passed  over  his  face,  he  rose  to  his  feet, 

advanced  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and,  after 

II  a  moment  of  intense  scrutiny  of  tlie  venerable 
ij  ibrai  that  was  slowly  floating  towards  him  on 
1 1  the  waters,  he  stretched  out  his  arms  to- 
>  wards  it,  exclaiming,  "  A  miracle  1  a  miracle  1 

it  is  my  father  I  it  is  the  holy  Patriarch ! " 

I     Scarcely  could  he  be  restrained  from  cast- 

I  ing  himself  into  the  sea,  to  meet  the  saintly 

I  wanderer,  who  still  steadily  advanced  to  the 

I  vessel's  side,  but  the  captain  held  him  back, 

I  and  the  awe-stricken  crew  lowered  a  boat 

,  into  which,  with  reverent  care,  they  lifted  the 

I  martyred  Patriarch,  and  brought  him  up  to 

i  the  deck,  where  he  was  laid  out  with  all  the 

i  pomp  they  could  devise  to  do  him  honour. 

I      Tlien  they  set  sail  with  all  speed  for  Odessa. 

:  So  soon  as  the  vessel  reached  this  port,  the 

news  spread  far  and  wide  that  the  body  of 

I  the  martyr  was  on  board.     The  governor  of 

the  town  at  once  sent  all  who  in  that  place 

had  ever  known  the  Patriarch  to  certify  to  his 

identity,  and  this  being  immediately  and  un- 

i  hesitatingly  done  by  every  one  who  saw  the 

'  remains,  he   dispatched  special   messengers 

i  10  St.  Petersburg,  to   ask   for   the  imperial 

orders  as  to  the  interment. 
I  The  Emperor  Alexander  was  overwhelmed 
I  with  joy,  and  sent  at  once  to  Odessa 
I  to  command  that  the  Patriarch  should  be 
'  interred  with  royal  honours  in  the  church  of 
I  the  Holy  Trinity.  This  was  accomplished 
'l  with  much  gorgeous  ceremonial  on  the  29th 
MOf  July,  1821.  When  half  a  century  had 
I  elapsed,  and  the  long-established  independ- 
I  ence  of  Greece  had  established  friendly 
diplomatic  relations  between  that  country  and 
the  Pone,  the  translation  of  the  remains  to 
I  Alliens,  by  way  of  the  Bosphorus,  became  a 
I  possibility,  and  it  had  long  been  an  object 

I  of  ardent  desire  by  the  whole  Greek  people. 

The  Holy  Synod  of  the   Eastern  Church 

I I  therefore  appealed  to  the  present  Emperor  of 
I  Russia,  for  leave  to  remove  the  body  of  their 

I  latest  martyr  to  his  native  land.  Permission 
1  was  given  at  once,  and  with  some  little  dif- 

I   ficulty  the  Greek  minister  at  Constantinople 

||  obtained  a  firman  from  the  Sultan,  autho- 
I  rising  the  passage  of  the  funeral  ship  through 

L  the  Bosphorus. 


On  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  martjT- 
dom,  the  body  was  embarked  at  Odessa,  on 

board  the  frigate  which  we  have  already  seen 
passing  in  its  funereal  pomp  through  the 
waters  of  the  Golden  Horn.  A  few  days 
later  it  glided  into  the  harbour  of  the  Pirseus, 
where  a  scene  awaited  it  which  has  not  had 
its  parallel  in  this  century. 

Sunrise  in  the  early  morning  in  Greece  ! — 
what  a  vision  of  sparkling  beauty,  of  opal 
skies  and  odoriferous  airs,  and  many-tinted 
seas,  do  not  these  words  call  up ! — and  it 
was  in  the  glorious  dawn  of  such  a  morning 
that  the  Patriarch,  restored  to  his  native  soil, 
was  borne  onward  through  the  olive  groves 
and  clustering  vineyards  to  his  final  rest. 

When  the  coffin  reached  the  entrance  to 
the  capita!,  tlie  seals  of  the  Russian  empire, 
which  had  remained  iptact  upon  it  for  fifty 
years,  were  broken  open — the  lid  was  raised, 
and  to  the  countless  multitude  who  tlironged 
around  was  shown  the  venerable  form  laid  as 
in  quiet  sleep,  with  the  time-worn  priestly 
robes  still  gathered  round  it;  the  head,  with 
the  snow-white  liair  and  beard,  being  perfect 
as  in  life. 

When  the  great  crowd,  signing  themselves 
with  the  cross,  and  murmuring  prayers,  had 
gazed  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  saindy  Torm,- 
a.  veil  was  again  laid  over  the  face,  and, 
announced  by  the  firing  of  minute  guns,  the 
procession  started  for  the  cathedral  where  the 
body  was  to  be  interred.  His  mitre  and 
crozier  were  carried  in  front ;  fifteen  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  chanting  the  funeral 
service,  preceded  die  coffin,  which  was  fol- 
lowed on  foot  by  the  King  and  Queen,  witli 
their  court,  the  ministers,  the  corps  diplomatique 
and  well-nigh  the  whole  population  of  the 
city.  But  on  either  side  of  the  bier  there 
walked  some,  who,  next  to  the  Patriarch 
himself,  excited  the  enthusiasm  and  reve- 
rence of  all  that  countless  host.  These 
were  a  few  very  aged  men,  bowed  and  totter- 
ing under  the  weight  of  years,  in  whose  dim 
eyes  this  meeting  with  the  beloved  friend  of 
their  youthful  days  had  awakened  a  gleam  of 
the  fire  and  ardour  with  which  they  once 
had  fought  for  their  country's  freedom  ; 
for  these  old  warriors  were  all  that  remained 
on  earth  of  the  great  army  of  patriots 
who  conducted  the  war  of  independence, 
and  won  for  their  country  that  glorious 
emancipation  fi-om  the  Turkish  yoke,  which 
enabled  her  now  to  receive  in  triumph  the 
relics  of  her  noblest  son,  martyred  by  Moslem 
hands.  .  Each  one  wore  on  his  breast  the 
stars  and  decorations  which  marked  the 
highest  place  in  the  annals  of  patriotism,  and 
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all  who  KpproRched  them  did  so  with  a 
teverenttal  hoibaf  e  they  would  acaice  have 
shown  to  their  King  himidf;  bat  so  worn  md 
foeble  vae  these  hnvc  men  with  the  long 
pRssure  of  ckiatemce,  that  one  could  hare 
imagined  they  had  but  clnng  to  life  until  this 
ikmr  diould  dawn,  which  restored  to  his  native 
land  the  honoured  -dmf  whom  now  they 
would  glwlty  follow  to  bis  rest  Mid  share  it 
with  hitn  etermore. 

So,  gin  about  wiih  these  liviog  symbols  of 
a  noble  put,  the  PBtriarch  Gregory  went  on- 
ward to  hi3  long-delayed  sepulture  in  the  soil 
of  his  beloved  Greece,  while  the- sunshine 
sparkled  nmnd  and  the  incense  rose  through 
the  clear  bright  air.  The  deep  emotion  of 
the  nmltiiude  was  such,  that  strangers  who 
were  pr09ent  said  it  seetned  as  if  the  grace 
of  dad  had  been  manifestly  posred  down 
on  all  this  living  people,  by  the  shining 
example  of  that  deiid  man  in  their  midst. 
At  every  cross  rood  the  procession  paused, 


while  appropriate  passages  from  Sa^nnre 
were  md,  and  then  cm,  under  triumphal 
arches,  which  each  bore  the  same  itucrip- 
tion,  in  the  simple  words  ""nie  resmeetion 
of  Greece,"  tfaey  went,  till  at  length  Aey 
readied  the  old  cctliedral  church  of  Athens, 
where  they  laid  the  bier  btAre  die  altar, 
whde  the  Archbit^p  of  Syros,  so  lately  a 
visitor  to  England,  sptAe  to  the  people 
of  the  bright  and  jwre  exainple  of  him 
irtio  lay  onee  more  unveiled  before  tticm. 
Then  they  crowded  nyind  to  f««  for  the 
last  time  on  the  Tioble  face  fixed  in  suth 
caim  solemnity  by  the  repose  of  fifty  yeKs, 
and  to  press  on  it  the  "lost  kiss"  withwhidi 
the  ftmeml  service  so  touching)y  terminates 
in  Greece.  FinaHy  the  coffin  was  lowered 
into  the  vault  prepared  for  it,  with  the 
venerable  form  still  ^sible  under  the  glass, 
^at  the  Gieeks  of  foture  generations  m^t 
have  it  in  their  power  to  look  on  the  face  of 
tiieir  country's  martyr. 
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OITR  London  working  dasses  are  in  no- 
thing Tnore  inconsistent  than  in  their 
professed  hatred  of  despotism  and  injustice, 
and  yet  then-  quiet  submission  to  such  evils. 
While  pointing  the  finger  of  scorn  at  foreigners 
who  bow  without  resisuncc  under  oppres- 
sion, they  will  themselves  submit  with  culpable 
indifference  to  certain  acts  of  injostice,  which 
it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  sai,..iss  in  the 
most  despotic  country  in  Europe.  That 
this  statement,  strong  as  it  may  appear, 
does  not  go  beyond  the  truth  we  shall  try 
to  prove;  and  we  shall  begin  with  the 
grievance  they  have  in  the  destruction  of 
their  dwellings. 

Let  us  commence  with  the  West-end, 
because  the  earliest  destruction  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  London  poor,  which  has 
been  carried  on  so  energetically  for  the  last 
forty  or  fifty  years,  took  place  in  that  portion 
of  London.  When  the  war  with  France 
terminated,  and  the  idea  of  improving  the 
metropolis  occupied  the  attention  of  Govern- 
ment, Regent  Street  was  projeaed,  and  one 
great  reason  for  its  formation  in  the  line  it 
took  was  that  it  would  destroy  an  immense 
number  of  poor  dwellings.  The  inhabitants 
were  ejected  in  crowds ;  but  no  provision 
was  made  for  their  reception.  In  the  western 
districts  land  was  too  valuable  for  them  to 
find  a  home ;  and  they  migrated  towards  die 
Strand, to  Westminster,  and  in  many  instances 


into  Lambeth.  The  improvements  in  the ',' 
Strand  and  Trafalgar  Square  ftllowcd,  when  l! 
the  same  reason  that  was  uiged  on  the  fonna-  { 
rion  of  Regent  Street  was  again  brought  | 
forward.  The  poor  were  too  crowded;  their  li 
dwellings  were  onsightlyand  ■unhealthy.  TTie  | 
work  of  destruction  recommenced,  ffttt-  J 
minster  increased  in  popularioncDn:siderably;  , 
Lambeth  still  more  so.  St.  Giles's,  already  !i 
too  crowded,  received  a  p-cat  accession  of  I 
inhabitants.  In  this  last  instance,  to  such  a  I' 
pitch  had  the  misery  and  overcrowding  come,  , 
that  the  whole  parish  was  threatenwi  with  j 
an  overwhehniog  mass  of  pauperism.  At  ! 
last  the  attention  of  Government  was  called  ] 
to  its  condition;  and  die  usual  panRcea  of, 
municipal  legislation  in  cases  of  the  kind 
was  applied.  Acres  of  ground  covered  with  || 
densely  inhabited  dwellings  of  the  poor  were  ' 
laid  waste,  and  New  Oxford  Street,  Endell  i 
Street,  and  several  others  wete  formed ;  but  | 
no  accommodation  was  prcrvided  for  the  \ 
poor  who  were  driven  away,  li 

In  the  meantime  Westminster  had  not  been  | 
inacdve  in  this  work  of  ej  ectmcnt.  TTie  Five  ' 
Fields  at  Kmlico,  the  whole  of  the  present 
locality  of  Belgravia,  were  formerly  occU[ried  ji 
by  a  comparatively  sparse  population.  In 
order  to  form  the  present  region  of  palaces  |l 
these  poorer  inhabitants  were  neccssarit)-  ! 
driven  away,  either  into  Chdsea  or  into  West- 1 
minster:    and  the  result  was  Hut  certain 
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tpots  in  the  kiUianted  diatrict  became  so 

cmrdnl,  and  the  mKs  to  bardeiwnne,  tt»t 

nproMiMnts,  or  TcMef  in  some  ttepe,  were 

loudly  called  for.     Mxny  ivctc  the  attempts 

made  to  indace  the  Dean  tmd  Chapter  «o 

alter  iaio  some    amngemewts.      But   the 

iJenaods  of  that  body  rendsred  it  irapoiAble 

to  «fiect  aay  in^icrcment,  miess  houses  of 

tuch  itie  and  aj^warance  were  built  u  woald 

Mterty  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  poor 

Riidiiig  &eie.     Victoiia  Street  was  in  con- 

■ei)(]Qice  projected,  and  an  immense -mass  of 

poor  people  were  driven  away,  wkh  riiis 

.  tesult,  diat  up  to  the  present  time  not  more 

'  than  one-half  of  the  space  formerly  covered 

by  dwellings  of  the  poor  has   been   built 

I  over.    One  great  o^ect,  however,  had  been 

I  ittaioed — the  poor  had  been  ejected. 

But  tnrible  as  wis  the  injuaticft  inflicted  on 
j  the  wDikii^^  classes  by  the  instances  we  have 
'  fpioted,  it  is  surpaased  by  others  which  £ol- 
iowed.  To  convey  to  the  reader  a  general  idea 
I  of  the  vbole  is  impossible.  Perhaps  the  better 
J^  will  be  to  ask  him  to  aocomixiny  us 
in  an  imagioary  ramble  through  those  dis- 
tricts offering  the  best  examples  of  the  in- 
jnsdce  we  comfdain  of,  and  to  let  htm  judge 
forhimselt  We  will  first  cross  Hungetford 
Bridge,  and  see  in  what  manner  the  altera- 
tions effected  in  the  different  localities  on 
the  Sine}-  side  of  the  water  have  been 
dttrimcntal  to  the  poor  and  tlie  working 
cbssfs  in  gvneral.  Our  better  course  in  the 
I  «iWet  will  be  to  follow  the  Mne  of  the 
Charing  Cross  Railway.  While  we  do  so, 
let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  route  it  has 
blwn  was  to  a  considerable  extent  adopted 
b>'  the  promoters  in  consequence  of  the 
cheapness  of  the  property  it  would  destroy, 
and  this  whs  principally  through  streets 
occupied  by  poor  people.  To  form  the  line 
they  were  driven  out  by  hundreds;  but  not 
<»e  single  dwelling  was  erected  for  their 
acooaimodation,  nor  a  question  raised  as  to 
where  they  were  to  go.  The  line  continues 
.  til]  it  reaches  the  tenninus  of  the  South- 
,  Western  Railway  which  formerly  had  its 
■enninus  at  Nine  Elms.  This  ta.iltray  was 
also  carried  through  the  poorest  parts  of 
I'ambetlr,  demolishing  as  it  went  immense 
nambers  of  small  houses,  as  little  consider- 
uon  being  shown  for  these  as  was  exhibited 
by  the  promoters  of  the  Charing  Cross  line. 

The  promoters  of  the  line  have  urged  it 
as  an  excuse  that  the  poor  ejecjed  were  of  a 
demoralised  character.  But  this  is  hardly 
the  fact.  Poesibly  there  might  have  been 
bad  charact«s  among  them;  but,  on  the 
.  other  hand,  there  was  at  oolony  of  bandi- 


aafhnsn  ntd  their  families — tailors,  iboc- 
■Mdcers,  shopkeepers,  aad  Mho^  employed 
by  the  West-end  tradesmen.  'Hiese,  of  cMBse, 
were  driven  furdier  &on  their  jAace  of  labour, 
and  a4srious  tax  thus  laid  on  tbeir  energies. 
There  tnte  also  an  uuneaae  nnn^xr  of 
working  men  on  vham  this  change  fell 
with  special  wverity — pcnons  em^doyed  by 
builders,  car^ienters,  and  cAhers.  These  were 
driven  ftirdier  into  Idmtwth  or  into  St. 
Gcocge's,  Southwark,  and  the  loss  of  time  as 
well  as  strength  in  going  baclcwards  «od  for* 
■wards  daily  is  very  great. 

Between  the  Watcrioo  termiDus  and  tiie 
Blockftiars  Road  the  lincwes  carried  thrai^h 
a  densely  populated  district,  and  a.  vast 
nnntber  of  houses  were  destroyed  in  its  forma- 
tion. But  numerous  as  Were  the  poor  ejected 
by  these  works,  their  Dumber  sinks  into  in- 
Ngnificance  when  compared  with  those  driven 
away  by  the  Ludgate  Hill  extraiion  of  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  line.  When 
the  hne  ms  projected  the  Company  applied 
to  ParliaiMnt  for  theii  bill,  and  requested  the 
parochial  authoriries  to  assist  them  by  a 
petition  to  the  House.  We  remember  at 
the  time  asking  one  of  the  guardians  of  the 
poor  (an  iniluential  tradesisan)  v^ether  tiie 
parochial  authorities  would  comply  with  the 
request  of  the  Company.  "Comply  with  it!" 
he  said.  "  Of  course  we  shall.  Why,  just 
consider  what  will  be  the  effect  upon  the 
parish  rates.  It  will  destroy  numy  hundreds 
of  houses,  and  those  especially  inhabited  by 
the  ckss  who  draw  most  heavily  on  the  poor's- 
lates.  Why,  sir,  if  that  line  is  carried  thivugh, 
before  the  end  of  four  years  it  will  reduce 
our  rates  fully  3d.  or  ^.  in  the  pound." 

The  Bill  was  obtained,  the  worits  com- 
menced, and  the  destruction  of  houses 
followed.  But  the  mischief  did  not  stop 
here.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
resolved  on  the  formation  of  a  new  Street  to 
connect  Westminster  with  the  Borough.  Here, 
again,  parochial  inffaence  was  strong,  and, 
instead  of  making  the  line  by  the  shortest 
and  cheapest  road,  as  well  as  the  one  which 
would  have  ejected  fewest  inhabitants,  it  was 
taken  through  Stamford  Street,  solely  on  ac- 
count of  the  improvement  (?)  which  it  was 
ui^d  would  be  effected  by  the  destructioo 
of  the  squalid  hovels  and  densely-inhabited 
dwellings  of  the  poor  in  that  locality. 
But  this  does  not  exhaust  the  injustice 
inflicted  on  the  poor  in  the  locality.  The 
Charing  Cross  line  to  Cannon  Street  had  to 
be  carried  out  And  here  again  followed  an 
enormous  destruction  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
working  classes,  who  were  turned  out  of 
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their  houses :  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
re-bumishing  of  gin-shops  in  the  neighbour- 
hoods of  St,  George's,  Southwark,  and  Wal- 
worth (the  two  localities  into  which-  they 
were  driven),  not  the  slightest  notice  ap- 
peared to  be  taken  of  the  transaction. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  many  have 
attempted  to  defend  the  conduct  of  the 
municipal  authorities,  by  stating  that  the 
railway  companies,  prior  to  obtaining  their 
Bill,  had  agreed  to  run  working-men's  Sains 
to  London  and  back  again  at  specified  hours, 
morning  and  evening,  at  very  trifling  fares ; 
and  that  the  working  classes  would  thus  be 
able  to  live  in  a  purer  atmosphere  than  that 
to  which  they  were  accustomed  in  the  heart 
of  London.  At  first  sight  this  appears 
plausible  enough ;  but  on  investigation  it 
vn\l  not  be  found  to  hold  water.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  labour  is  the  working 
man's  capital.  If,  by  being  carried  on  the 
railway  to  and  from  his  work,  his  physical 
powers  are  economised,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, on  the  other  hand,  that  he  is  taxed 
pexniniarily  to  a  considerable  extent.  Say 
that  he  pays  arf.  a  day  for  his  railway  fare,  at 
the  end  of  the  year  he  will  havepaid^i,  ijj. 
And  what  amount  of  income  would  that 
represent  in  the  tradesman's  schedule  D  in- 
come tax  ? 

But  to  return  to  those  ejected,  who  reside 
near  to  a  line  of  railway,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
live  in  a  respectable  manner,  and  travel 
daily  to  and  from  their  work.  Admitting 
all  the  advant^es  which  may  be  thought 
to  accrue  to  the  working  classes  by  living 
in  purer  air,  and  the  fawlity  of  railway  ac- 
commodation afforded  them,  still  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  boy  population ;  and 
the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  a 
healthy,  intelligent,  and  industrious  boy  may 
contribute  greatly  to  the  working-class  family 
exchequer.  Imagine  for  a  moment  the 
enormous  number  of  boys  employed  in 
London — shop  boys,  eitand  boys,  press  boys, 
reading  boys,  and  so  forth.  The  working- 
man's  train  starts  at  such  an  hour  in  the 
morning  as  makes  it  unavailable  for  the 
majority  of  these  boys;  their  work  com- 
mencing later,  and  at  the  same  time  termi- 
nating later  than  the  working-man's  train  in 
the  afternoon.  Generally  speaking,  a  boy  is 
obliged  to  walk  to  his  work,  and  the  distances 
which  poor  children  sometimes  have  to  trudge 
on  foot  must  injure  their  constitutions,  and 
frequently  this  is  more  in  proportion  as  the 
respectability  of  the  parents  is  the  greater. 
We  will  quote  two  cases  in  point. 

A  large  printing  limi  required  a  reading 


boy.  There  were  many  applicants  for  the 
place,  and  among  them  was  a  lad  who,  from 
his  respectable  appearance,  particularly  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  partner  engaged 
in  making  the  choice.  On  questioning 
the  boy  he  found  him  well  spoken  and 
highly  intelligent.  He  told  the  lad  to  leave 
his  address,  and  be  would  write  and  inforai 
him  when  to  come  on  duty.  The  boy,  in  a 
clear,  bold  hand,  wrote  his  address,  and 
gave  it  to  the  partner.  "  You  won't  do,  my 
■  boy,"  said  the  partner.  "  Why,  you  live  at 
the  further  end  of  Bow.  You  would  be  too 
fatigued  when  you  came  in  the  morning  to 
be  of  much  use."  "  Oh  no,  sir,"  said  the 
boy.  Many  of  your  reading  boys  live  further 
off  than  I  do."  On  making  inquiries  the 
partner  found  that  the  boy's  statement  was 
correct.  When  the  subject  was  mentioned 
to  an  eminent  publisher  in  the  city,  he 
remarked,  "  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  to  hear 
it.  Do  you  see  those  two  lads  in  the 
office  ?''— pointing  to  two  well-dressed  boys. 
"  One  of  those  lads  walks  every  morning 
from  the  further  end  ot  Kensington,  and 
back  again  at  night,  and  the  other  from 
the  further  side  of  Highgate,  and  they  are 
on  their  feet  the  whole  of  the  day." 

We  asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  that  so 
much  labour  must  be  detrimental  to  the  con- 
stitution of  growing  lads,  "Granted,"  he 
replied  ;  "  but  we  have  no  alternative.  All 
the  respectable  working  men  live,  if  they 
can,  in  decent  houses,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  find  these  in  the  city  or  near  it."  Bui 
even  on  the  able-bodied  working  men  tliem- 
selves  this  distance  from  their  place  of  labour 
is  often  exceedingly  prejudicial.  There  is, 
too,  a  numerous  class  of  workmen  for  whom 
the  railway  accommodation  is  utterly  unavail- 
able— I  mean  those  connected  directly  or  in- 
directly with  the  river,  either  on  wharves  or 
barges,  or  as  ballast-heavers,  &c.  The  labours 
of  these  men  are  regulated  by  the  tide,  and 
they  do  not  work  at  fixed  hours.  You  must 
therefore  perceive  that  if  they  lived  upon  a 
line  of  railway  no  inconsiderable  time  would 
be  spent  in  loafing  about  public-houses  till 
the  departure  of  the  train. 

It  may  not  unreasonably  be  asked  why 
some  person  of  energy  does  not  bring  this 
matter  before  the  public,  and  insist  on  tbe 
municipal  authorities  seeing  that  proper 
house  accommodation  is  found  for  the  work- 
ing classes  in  the  same  neighbourhood  when 
any  improvement  is  about  to  be  made.  Very 
possibly  no  person  has  hitherto  come  for^'ard, 
being  dismayed  at  the  Herculean  task  he 
would  have  to  perform.    He  would  be  cer- 
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I  tain  to  meet  with  detenniQed  opposition  from 
the  parochial  or    civic   authorities,  or  the 
Board  of  Works. 
In  that  eaonnous  new  street  in  Southwark, 
,  which,  as  you  sec,  is  not  yet  half  rebuilt,  we 
■  mentioned  the  subject  to  a  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  before  the  de- 
I  molilion  commenced,  and   asked  him  why 
'they  did  not  make  some  provision  for  the 
'  poor  about  to  be  ejected.     "My  dear  sir,"  he 
. I  replied,  "we  shall  be  most  happy  to  enter- 
tain any  proposition  of  the  kind,  I  assure 
you.    We  are  influenced,  believe  me,  by  the 
I  most  philanthropic  intentions."     Three  years 
after,  we  mentioned  the  subject  to  him  again, 
'  and  reminded  him  that  nothing  had   been 
done.     "Then  why  don't  you  do  it?"  he 
Isaicl.     "The  Board  will  willingly   entertain 
any  proposition  which  may  be  brought  before 
it.     But,"    he    continued,    "  if  your  time  is 
'  valuable,  let  me  give  you  a  hint.     Before  you 
attempt  to  raise  the  funds  for  building  any 
dwellings  for  the  poor,  inquire  the  price  of  the 
land  on  which  the  houses  are  to  be  erected. 
'  And  understand  me,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
tlial    we    shall    accept   the    offer."      "Why 
;  not?"  we   asked.      "Because,"   he  replied, 
,  '■  it  may  be  considered  by  those  who  have 
I  already  built  houses  as  tending  to  reduce  the 
'  value  of  properly  in  the  locality."     "  Why 
should  you  take  them  into  consideration?" 
we  inquired.     "  Well,"  he  replied,  "  it  would 
be  a  hard  thing  to  injure  those  who  have 
already  expended  their  money.     But  there  is 
I  another  reason  which  renders  it  very  possible 
I  thai  the  Board  will  object  to  buildings  for 
the  working   classes   being   erected  in    the 
,, locality."     "And  what  may  that  be?"  we 
.  asked.     "  That  the  erection  of  such  houses 
■I  might  injure  the  value  of  the  land  still  unlet 
"  for  building,  and  this  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  the  rate-payers  at  large." 

Wl-  will  now  return  to  the  Middlesex  side 
I  ol'  the   water,    and,    starting  from    Charing 
\.  Cross,  continue  our  way  up  the  Strand  into 
'  the  City.     The  first  object  we  come  on  con- 
nected with  our  subject  is  the  site  of  the  new 
'  Iaw  Courts.     Some  six  or  seven  years  since 
the  whole  of  this  immense  space  was  covered 
,  wiih  dwblHngs.     Of  these  many  were  used 
,  for  attorneys'  offices,  others  of  them  formerly 
(a  century  or  more  ago)  had  been  respectable 
dwelling-houses ;  but  by  far  the  greater  por- 
'  lion  were  occupied   by  the  poorest  classes. 
One  of-  the  great  tests  of  the  poverty  of  a 
district  is  infant  mortality.     While  the  births 
I   in  London  were  at  an  average  30  per  cent, 
greater  than  the    deaths,  in   this   parish  of 
'  Sl  Clement's  Danes,  the  death-rate,  from  ex- 


cessive infant  mortality,  was  greater  than 
the  births.  When  it  was  proposed  that  the 
Law  Courts  should  be  built  in  this  parish, 
more  than  four  thousand  poor  creatures  were 
ejected  from  their  dwellings  to  find  a  home 
where  they  could,  no  provision  being  made 
for  their  reception  elsewhere.  Nor  is  this 
all.  They  were  positively  driven  away  be- 
fore it  was  absolutely  decided  that  the  new 
Law  Courts  should  be  built  here.  And 
while  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  were 
wrangling  among  themselves  whether,  after 
all,  this  was  the  best  spot,  the  ground  re- 
mained utterly  useless  and  unoccupied.  Just 
look  at  the  appearance  it  now  presents. 
Would  it  be  possible  to  imagine  a  more 
complete  picture  of  desolation  ?  And  yet  you 
may  judge  from  the  foundations  of  the  houses 
lately  rising  above  the  surface  of  the  ground 
how  densely  populated  the  whole  space  must 
formerly  have  been. 

We  have  lately  been  reading  lamentable 
accounts  of  the  destruction  in  those  portions 
of  the  dty  of  Strasbourg  which,  during  the 
siege,  were  principally  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
the  Germ^  artillery,  but  the  houses  there 
destroyed  would  probably  not  form  one  tithe 
of  those  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  who 
have  been  driven  out  of  this  one  locality. 
There  is,  howevec,  one  difference  to  be  re- 
marked in  the  comparison.  No  sooner  had 
the  Germans  entered  Strasbourg  than  one  of 
their  first  cares  was  to  erect  new  dwellings  in 
place  of  those  which  had  been  destroyed.  But, 
as  I  have  before  mentioned,  not  a  house 
has  been  erected  to  shelter  those  helpless 
creatures  who  have  here  been  driven  away. 

Continuing  our  road  eastward,  at  the 
comer  of  Shoe  Lane,  we  see  in  full  opera- 
tion one  .of  our  civic  improvements.  And 
let  the  reader  here  judge  for  himself  if  the 
angry  feeling  which  is  fast  being  engendered 
in  the  breasts  of  the  working  classes  of 
London  against  the  Government  is  to  be 
wondered  at.  On  every  side  are  houses  in 
course  of  destruction,  which,  but  a  few  years 
since,  were  closely  inhabited  by  the  working 
classes.  Follow  the  line  up  to  the  Holbora 
Viaduct,  and  the  same  appearance  of  deso- 
lation presents  itself  on  all  sides.  Houses 
are  destroyed  by  hundreds,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants who  resided  in  them,  that  they  might  be 
ncLir  their  work,  driven  perhaps  miles  distant 
to  find  a  home.  Possibly  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Viaduct  the  hand  of  the  destroyer  is  even 
more  plainly  visible  than  on  this,  its  southern 
side.  It  should  here  be  borne  in  mind  that 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  this  neighbour- 
hood was  by  far  the  most  densely  populated 
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in  the  Cily  of  London.  Moreover,  it* 
habitants  were  said  to  be  more  deiaomlis«d 
thafl  any  oth«rs.  This,  however,  was  not 
altogedKr  ccvrect.  Tbat  in  ccitua  por- 
tbooB  of  it  the  inhaisilants  were  of  the  most 
degraded  class  is  tiue,  but  the  gre^t  masi  of 
the  popoUdon  were  honest  haadicraftmen 
and  their  faaulieB ;  the  men  being  employed 
l>y  hoaxes  in  the  city,  the  women  at  slop- 
work, channg,  and  othei  hnmble  ocoipa- 
tkms.  TiMte  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  of 
their  h>»4iEg  been  overcrowded;  aod,  aa  I 
have  Slid  befcire,  overcrowding  has  a  direct 
tendency  to  detnoraliution.  Yet  this  orer- 
ciowdiBg  vw  by  no  means  the  lault  of  the 
pmoc  themselves.  Till  about  the  year  1830, 
ot  even  later,  they  were  spread  over  the  Ci^ 
■^tSMoaJiy,  but  when  Caonoa  Street,  its  oS- 
sboot,  and  other  improvements  vrere  pro- 
jecCcd,  it  was  candidly  admitted  by  the  City 
authorities  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
(at  cawying  them  out  was,  that  these 
ilwclIingB  o^  the  poor  would  be  destroyed, 
or  in  the  words  used,  "  the  locality  improved 
and  civilbed." 

Doubllew  the  reader  will  ask  whether  in 
tbewholessie  destruction  of  the  dwellings  of 
the  working  classes,  the  civic  authorities,  with 
theii  enormoBS  wealth,  did  not  give  some  con- 
sideration to  the  welfare  and  convenience  of 
these  poorer  citizens.  They  did ;  and  in  a 
raauuor  vety  characteristic  of  the  manage- 
raent  uf  the  charitable  operations  by  the 
Coipoiation  of  the  City  of  London,  In  the 
foimalioti  of  the  Fairingdon  Street  Wastes, 
a&  they  were  fiormeily  called  (the  many  ^cres 
of  ground  cleared  by  the  destruction  of  the 
homes  of  the  woriiing  classes  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood), they  were  appealed  to  by  certain 
philanthropistB  to  make  some  provision  for  a 
portion  of  the  poor  people  ejected.  Nor 
was  the  appeal  without  its  effect,  although 
IJcrhaps  the  manDer  in  which  it  was  responiied 
to  will  hardly  meet  with  the  reader's  appro- 
bation. The  City  authorities  met,  and  re- 
solved thatacertain  sum  of  money,  ;£2a,ooo, 
we  believe,  should  be  set  aside  to  build  model 
Ictdging  houses  ior  the  reception  of  the  better 
class  of  the  poor,  and  that  when  these  bouses 
wrte  filled,  others  should  be  commenced. 
On  msJcing  this  d^eimtnadon  public,  the 
Corpoiaiion  were  comphmented  in  the 
highest  manner,  and  these  compliments  were 
received  by  them  as  just  reward  for  their- 
eSnts  in  the  came  of  tiie  poor. 

Their   virtuous    determination   Uien  gra- 


dually f^  asleep.  Not  a  word  ngce  was 
said  about  the  model  lodgin^ouses ;  publiic 
indignation  either  faded  out,  or  die  puMic 
interest  diverted  to  other  subjects,  and  some 
twenty  years  elapsed  without  even  the  foun- 
dation of  a  house  beiog  comnunoed.  The 
spot  of  ground  was  then  sold  (some  say  at  a 
considerable  profit)  to  the  Metropolitan  Rail-> 
way  Company,  and  the  whole  af^r  is  new 
almost  forgotten. 

Let  us  now  continue  otu  road  further  east- 
ward, commencing  at  Blackfriars  Bridge,  on 
towards  tlie  Mansion  House,  castinga  glance 
at  Cannon  Street  as  we  pass.     At  the  fiiti 
point  is  the  parish  of  St.  Ann's,  Blacldriars, 
which  stretches  between  Ludgate  Hiil  and 
the  river-side.     Ten  years  ago  this  parish  was 
owwded  with  the  poorest  of  the  working 
classes.    Poverty  was  certainly  great  here;  : 
but  it  was  occasioned  principally   by  the 
richer  parishes  driving    the    poor   into  it.  ' 
About  the  time  we  arc  speaking  of  the  poor's-   I 
rate  in  the  parish  of  St.  Ann's  was  no  less  I 
than  fir.  in  the  pound.    The  limes  office  j 
alone  coatribuied  ^^iSo,  and  the  Apothe- 
caries'   Company    jCsto.    At  present  the  I 
poor's-rate  properly  belonging  to  the  parish  of  , 
St  Ann's,  Blackfriars,  instead  of  being  61.  is  ' 
not  more  than  &/.  in  the  pound,  so  compIeteLy  1 
have  the  poor  been  driven  away.     Thesiteof  [ 
Cannon  Street  is  especially  planned  through 
the  poorer  parts  of  the  metropolis.  1 

In  the  Eastern  districts  the  same  system 
has  not  only  been  pursued,  but  is  still  being  | 
carried  on.     For  the  formation  of  Commei-  < 
cial  Street  and  the  approaches  to  the  docks  ia  , 
Whitecbapel,  the  dwellings  of  no  fwper  than 
fourteen  thousand  of  the  working  classes  were 
destroyed.     The  work  of  destruction  is  still 
progressing  near  the  Eastern  Counties  Rail- 
way Station,  where  the  reader  may  see  it  in 
full   action.     House    after  house   is    being   . 
destroyed ;  and,  although  certain  admirable 
lodging-houses   have  been  erected  in    the  ! 
neighbourhood,  they  are  not  suflicient  to 
accommodate  one-twentitth  part  of  those  who  ^ 
are  driven  afield.    At  the  present  time  the  < 
Metropolitan  Board    of  Works  are   about   | 
raising  two  miUions  of  money  to  cany  out 
certain  contemplated   improvements   in  the 
East-end.     Let  the  reader  trace  the  course  of 
these  improvements,  and  then  calculate  ho* 
many  thousands  of  woiking  men  and  their 
families  will  be  turned  out  of  their  houses, 
without  the  slightest  provision  being  made 
foe  their  reception  elsewhere. 

WILLUM  CaUSKT. 
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BASILIDES. 

By  DORA  GREENWELL. 


"  UuT  iliinti  an  related  of  thit  i4r(iii  (P(itialiiM>ia  mBciwc  ror  fiilb  ki 

WiwHhH-  Mar™il» rnmmiiwd  to  iho  fluDci.    Imoiediiiely  ih«t=ap«>  recti. _„ 

rf  tha  oScan  ii  Iks  arw    1™  vhsa  Ike  mullilude  atWivled  lo  a> 


'  keeping  oS  retliiinsd  Ibeir  iniolencs,  eihlbilinr  iho  trciteiC  compa 
D^IBTDpatiiJ^lbvuhofUlliTm  tobeof  ffOodcbcai.Toj  ailvr  that  sbe  wjj 
LonL    .    .    .    Not  loni:  aftar  Baii)i^«  plainly  piBisHcd  biiDKlf  to 


T  N  vain  unto  this  oath 

Ye  urge  me,  0  my  fellow  soldiers ;  lo ! 
I  swear  not  by  the  gods  nor  Cassar !     So 
These  lips  of  mine  are  sealed  unto  a  troth 
More  firm  and  sure,  they  may  not  now  unsay 
Their  steadfast  pledge,  "  Thou  art  a  Christian  ? "    " 

A  Christian,  yea  !  and  evermore  Amen  I 

No  more  Basilides  I    Such  naioe  I  bore 

But  yesterday — a  nan  with  other  men 

Who  bowed  the  koee  to  all  that  men  adore ; 

Who  lied,  who  sued,  sung,  flattered,  jested,  swoiOr 

By  Caesar  and  the  Gods ;  a  soldier  proud 

To  track  the  crimson  ttioiG  through  the  (iay 

And  raise  the  loud  a-la-Ia  j  in  the  crowd 

Of  slaves  the  foreinost  slave  !  these  things  away 

.\re  past  for  ever.    Yea  1  a  Chrialian  ?    Yea. ! 

Three  times  to  me  at  dead 
Of  night  she  came,  with  solemn  stillness  round. 
White  robed  I  saw  her  stand  with  roses  crowned, 
And  in  her  hands  were  roses  white  and  red. 


She  called  rae  by  my  name, 

"  Look  up,  Basilides !  D©3t  mind  thee  now 

Of  her,  by  thee  and  by  thy  soldiers  led 

From  prison  unto  death  ?   Dost  mind  riiee  how 

Thou  spakest  to  her  then  ?     Of  words  she  said 

Dost  mind  thee  ?    I  am  come  to  quit  that  vow. 


"  For  what  did  then  await  rae  were  it  sword 
Or  shame  I  knew  not     If  the  burning  mesh. 
Death  by  the  lion's  hated  paw,  abhorred 
Embrace, — then  shrank  my  spirit,  shrank  my  fleah ; 
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I  heard  of  many  wheels  the  giind  and  roll, 

Of  many  beasts  I  felt  the  sudden  spring, 

From  countless  eyes  athirst  to  drink  my  soul 

I  turning,  met  the  unrelenting  glare 

Of  the  blue  sword-gleam  round  me,  met  the  stare 

Of  the  blue  distant  heaven  unpitying, 

Then  in  thine  eye  one  moment  seeking  mine 

I  pity  read,  and  gentlest  tenderness, 

What  words  thou  spakest  then  in  my  distress 

I  heard  not,  but  my  hands  I  felt  in  thine 

One  moment  caught  and  held  amid  the  press— 

"  Look  up,"  she  said,  "  Basilides,  behold 

These  hands  of  mine  !  their  grasp  is  laid  on  thee 

For  evermore !    I  quit  thee  not,  be  bold," 

She  spake  again,  "  for  soon  shalt  thou  be  free. 

"  A  Pagan  art  thou,  drunk 
With  many  spells  ?  art  thou  a  slave,  within 
The  dark  Ergastulum  each  night  shut  in  ? 
By  day  the  thrall  of  legion-masters,  sunk 
In  sense,  fast  bound  unto  the  earth  by  sin  7 
Care  not  for  these  thy  fetters,  nor  thy  stains 
Regard ;  a  Mighty  One  for  thee  hath  striven  : 
Strong  is  he,  pitiful,  to  him  thy  chains 
Are  reeds  j  the  past  is  past,  effaced,  forgiven. 
Thine  is  the  God  by  fire  that  answereth, 
His  feet  within  the  furnace  glow  and  move. 
His  eyes  are  flame  that  kindle  flame,  his  breath 
Lights  up  the  stream  of  fire  unquenchable 
That  unconsumed,  consumelh ;  who  can  dwell 
With  everlasting  burnings?    TTtey  whp  loiv." 

Her  words  like  seeds  of  flame 

Lie  in  my  heart.     Basilides  no  more 

Am  I,  and  yet  Basilides  the  same 

But  yesterday  who  flattered,  jested,  swore 

By  Ceesar  and  the  Gods.     Gods  !  now  I  name 

One  God  whom  I  adore,  and  Him  obey, 

One  God  in  heaven  who  lives,  on  earth  who  died, 

And  lo  !  He  liveth  !  Him  the  crucified 

Who  lives  for  evermore  !     A  Christian,  )-ea  ! 
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He  walked 
into  the 
Citehouse 

of  abstrac- 
tion, as  if  he 
(lid  not  quite 
know  what 
ii  e  was 
I  About 

j  "  I  have  come  to  talk  about  business,"  he 
said,  but  he  did  not  send  Norah  away. 
Probably  had  he  not  been  so  glad  to  see  her 
once  more,  it  would  have  surprised  him  to 
see  the  child  whom  he  had  nevei  beheld 
apart  from  a.  book,  standing  up  by  her 
mother's  cha.ir,  watching  his  face,  taking  in 
every  word.  Norah's  rd/e  had  ch^ged  since 
those  old  days.  She  had  no  independent 
standing  then;  now  she  was  her  mother's 
companion,  champion,  supporter.  This 
changes  as  nothing  else  can  do  a  child's  life. 
"Our  case  is  to  be  heard  for  the  first  time 
to-morrow,"  he  said.  "  I  believe  they  are  all 
very  much  startled.  Golden  was  brought 
before  the  magistrate  yesterday ;  he  has  been 
admitted  to  bail,  of  course.  If  I  could  have 
had  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that  rascal 
was  even  one  liight  in  prison !  But  that  was 
too  much-  to  hope  for.  Mrs.  Drummond, 
can  you  guess  who  was  his  bail  7  " 

Helen  shook  her  head,  not  understanding 
quite  what  he  meant ;  but  all  the  same  she 
knew  what  his  answer  would  be.  He  broi^ht 
it  out  with  a  certain  triumph— 

"  Why,  Burton — your  precious  cousin  !  I 
knew  it  would  be  so.  As  sure  as  that  sun  is 
shining.  Burton  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  I 
have  seen  it  from  the  first." 

"  Dr.  Maurice,"  said  Helen,  "  where  have 
I  seen,   where  have  I  read,  'Burton  and 
xni-33 


Golden  have  done  it  ? '    The  words  seem  to 
haunt  me.     It  cannot  be  fancy." 

Dr.  Maurice  took  out  his  pocket-book. 
He  took  a  folded  paper  from  an  inner 
pocket,  and  held  it  to  her  without  a  woid. 
Poor  Helen,  in  the  composure  which  she  had 
attained  so  painfully,  began  to  shake  and 
tremble ;  the  sight  of  it  moved  her  beyond 
her  self-control.  She  could  not  weep,  but 
her  strained  nerves  quivered,  her  teeth  chat- 
tered, her  fhtme  was  convulsed  by  the  shock. 
"Ah!"  she  cried,  as  people  do  when  they 
receive  a  blow  ;  and  yet  now  she  remembered 
it  all — every  word ;  it  seemed  to  be  written 

The  physician  was  alarmed.  Human 
emotion  has  many  ways  of  showing  itself, 
but  none  more  alarming  than  this.  He  put 
the  letter  hastily  away  again,  and  plunged 
into  wild  talk  about  the  way  she  was  living, 
the  house,  and  the  neighbourhood 

"  You  ore  taking  too  little  exercise.  You 
arc  shutting  yourself  up  too  much,"  he  said, 
with  someUimg  of  that  petulance  which  so 
often  veils  pity.  He  was  not  going  to  encou- 
rage her  to  break  down  by  being  sorry  for 
her;  the  other  way,  he  thought,  was  the  best. 
And  then  he  himself  was  on  the  very  borders 
of  emotion  too,  the  sight  of  these  words  had 
brought  poor  Robert  so  keenly  to  his  mind. 
And  they  had  brought  to  his  mind  also  his 
own  hardships.  Norah  in  her  new  place  was 
very  bewildering  to  him.  He  had  noted  her 
closelywhile  her  mother  was  speaking,and  with 
wonder  and  trouble  had  seen  a  woman  look 
at  him  through  the  girl's  brown  eyes — a 
woman,  a  new  creature,  an  independent 
being,  whom  he  did  not  know,  whom  he 
would  have  to  treat  upon  a  different  footing. 
This  discovery,  which  he  had  not  made  at 
the  first  glance,  filled  him  with  dismay  and 
trouble.  He  had  lost  the  child  whom  he 
loved. 

"  Norah,  come  and  show  me  the  house," 
he  said,  with  a  certain  despair ;  and  he  went 
away,  leaving  Helen  to  recover  herself. 
That  was  better  than  going  back  upon  the 
past,  recalling  to  both  the  most  painful  mo- 
ments of  their  life. 

He  took  Norah's  hand,  and  walked  through 
the  open  door  into  the  garden,  which  was  die 
first  outlet  he  saw. 

"  Come  and  tell  me  all  about  it,"  he  said. 
"  Norah,  what  have  you  been  doing  to  your, 
self?    Have  you  grown  up  in  these   three 
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months?  Vou  are  not  the  Jittle  girl  I  used 
to  know," 

"  Oh,  Dr.  Maurice,  do  you  think  I  have 
grown  ?  "  cried  Norah,  with  her  whole  heart 
in  the  demand. 

And  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe 
what  a  comfort  this  eager  question  was  to 
him.  He  'laughed,  and  looked  down  upon 
her,  and  began  to  feel  comfortable  again. 

''  Do  you  know,  I  am  afraid  you  have  not 
grown,"  he  said,  putting  his  other  hand  fondly 
on  her  brown  hair.  "  Are  you  vexed,  Norah  ? 
For  my  part,  I  like  you  best  as  you  are," 

"  Well,  it  cannot  be  helped,"  said  Norah, 
with  resignation.  "  I  did  not  think  I  had; 
but  for  a  moment  I  had  just  a  little  hope, 
you  looked  so  funny  at  me.  Oh,  Dr.  Mau- 
rice, I  do  so  wish  I  was  grown  up  ! — for 
many  things.  First,  there  is  Mr.  Burton, 
who  comes  and  bullies  mamma,  I  hate  that 
man.  I  remember  at  home,  in  the  old  days, 
when  you  used  to  be  talking,  and  nobody 
thought  I  paid  any  attention " 

"What  do  you  remember,  Norah?" 

"  Oh,  heaps  of  things.  I  can  scarcely  tell 
you.  They  would  look  at  each  other — I 
mean  Mr.  Golden  and  he.  They  would  say 
things  to  each  other.  Oh,  I  don't  remember 
what  the  words  were  ;  how  should  I  remem- 
ber the  words?  but  things— just  as  you 
might  look  at  me,  and  give  a  little  nod,  if 
we  had  something  that  was  a  secret  from 
mamma.  I  know  they  had  secrets,  these 
two.  If  I  were  grown  up,  and  could  speak, 
I  would  tell  him  so.  Dr.  Maurice,  can't  we 
punish  them?  I  cannot  imagine,"  cried 
Norah  passionately,  "what  God  can  be 
thinking  of  to  let  them  alone,  and  let  them 
be  happy,  after  all  they  have  done  to— poor 

"  Norah,  these  are  strange  things  for  you 
to  be  thinking  of,"  said  Dr.  MaAnice,  once 
more  disturbed  by  a  development  which  he 
was  not  acquainted  with. 

"  Oh,  no.  If  you  knew  how  we  live,  you 
would  not  think  them  strange.  I  am  little ; 
but  what  does  that  matter?  There  is 
manama  on  one  side,  and  ther«  is  Mr.  Hal- 
dane.  How  different  we  all  used  to  be  1  Dr. 
Maurice,  I  remember  when  poor  Mr.  Haldane 
tised  to  take  me  up,  and  set  me  on  his 
shoulder ;  and  look  at  him  now  1  Oh,  how 
c:an  any  one  see  him,  and  bear  it  ?  But  it 
does  no  good  to  cry." 

"But,  Norah,  that  is  not  Mr.  Burton's 
fault" 

"  No,  not  that ;  but,  oh,  it  is  God's  fault," 
said  Norah,  sinking  her  voice  to  a  whisper, 
and  ending  with  a  burst  of  passionate  tears. 


"  Hush,  hush,  hush  ! "  He  took  her  h: 
into  both  of  his,  and  soothed  her.  Thoughts 
like  these  might  float  through  a  man's  mind  | 
involuntarily,  getting  no  utterance;  butith( 
rified  him  to  hear  ihem  from  the  lips  of  a  child. 
Was  she  a  child  ?  Dr,  Maurice  said  to  hin»- 
self  once  more,  with  an  inward  groan.fliathis 
little  Norah,  his  dream-child  of  the  fairy  tales, 
was  gone,  and  he  should  find  her  no  more. 

"  And  then  it  rather  vexes  one  to  be  so  j 
little,"  she  said,  suddenly  drying  her  ^es, 
"because  of  Clata.     Claia  is  not  twelve 
yet,  and  she  is  much  b^er  than  I  am.    She  | 
can   reach  to   these  roses — look — wfaik  I  . 
can't  get  near  tbeta ;  and  IJiey  are  the  only 
roses  we  have  now.     But,  after  all,  thoa{^  it 
may  be  nice  to  be  tall,  it  doesn't  matt^  very 
much,   do    you    think,    for  a  woman?    So 
mamma  says  ;  and  kitIb  are  just  as  o&en  little  . 
as  tall^in  books."  i 

"  For  my  part,  I  am  fond  of  Gttic  women," 
said  Dr.  Maurice,  sid  diis  time  he  laughed  ' 
within  himself.  3ie  kept  him  between  the  I 
two,  changing  ftom  childhood  to  womanhood 
without  knowing  it.  "  But  tell  me,  who  is  | 
Clara?  I  want  to  know  about  yotii  new  I 
friends  here." 

"  Clara  is  Clara  Burton,  and  very  like  I 
him,"  said  Norah.    "  I  thought  I  should  be  I 
fond  of  her  at  first,  because  she  is  my  cousin ; 
but  I  am  not  fond  of  her.     Ned  is  her  bro-  | 
ther.     I  like  him  better.     He  is,  a  horsey,  | 
doggy  sort  of  boy;  but  then  he  has  always 
lived  in  the  country,  and  he  knows  no  better- 
One  can'l  blame  him  for  that,  do  you  think  ?"  I 
"  Oh,  no,"  said  Dr.  Maurice,  with  great  1 
seriousness ;  "  one  can't  blanje  him  for  that" 
The  man's  heart  grew  glad  over  the  chiM's  I 
talk.    He  could  have  listened  to  her  ninning  i 
on  about  her  friends  for  ever. 

"  And  then  there  was — some   one  else,"  I 
said  Norah,  instinctively  drawing  herself  up;  | 
"not  exactly  a  boy;  a — gentleman.     We  | 
saw  him  in  town, and  then  we  saw  him  here; 
first  with  that  horrible  man,  Mr.   Golden, 
and  another  day  with  the  Burtons,     But  you 
are  not  to  think  badly  of  him  for  that     He 
was— on  our  side." 

"Who  is  this  mysterious  personage,  I 
wonder?"  said  Dr.  Slaurice  smilingly;  but 
this  time  it  was  not  a  laugh  or  a  groan,  hut  a 
little  shivering  sensation  of  pain  that  nn 
through  him,  he  could  not  tell  why. 

"He  was  more  like  Fortunatus  than  any 
one,"  said  Norah.  "  But  he  could  not  be 
like  Fortunatus  in  everything,  for  he  said  he 
was  poor,  like  us — though  that  might  be  only, 
as  I  say  it  myself,  to  spite  Clara,  Well,  be 
was  grown  up — taller-than  you  are.  Dr.  Miu- 
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rice— with  nice  curling  sort  trf  hair,  aU  in 
ficile  twists  and  rings,  and  beautiful  eyes. 
Tbey  flashed  up  so  ^cn  mamma  spoke. 
Mamma  was  very,  very  angry  talking  to  that 
horrible  man  at  our  own  very  door.  Fancy, 
he  had  dared  to  go  and  call  and  leave  his 
horrid  card.  I  tore  it  into  twenty  pieces, 
and  stamped  upon  it.  It  was  ally,  I  sup- 
pose ;  but  to  think  he  should  dare  to  call — at 

our  own  very  house " 

"I  am  getting  dreadfully  confused,  Nomh, 
between  the  beautiful  eyes  and  the  horrible 
man.  I  don't  know  what  I  am  about. 
tVhichwas  which?" 

"  Oh,  Dr.  Maurice,  how  could  you  ask 
such  a  question  ?  Are  there  two  such  men 
in  the  world?  It  was  thai  Mr.  Golden 
whom  I  hate ;  and  Mr.  Rivers — Cyril  Rivers 
—was  with  him,  not  knowing — but  he  says 
lie  will  never  go  with  him  again.  I  saw  it  in 
his  eyes  in  a  moment ;  he  is  on  our  side." 

"  You  are  young  to  read  eyes  in  this  way. 
I  do  not  think  I  quite  like  it,  Norah,"  said 
Dr.  Maurice,  in  a  tone  which  she  reci^nised 
at  onct 

"  Why,  you  are  angry.  But  how  can  I 
help  it  P "  said  Nor^,  growing  a  woman 
again.  "  If  you  were  like  me.  Dr.  Maurice 
^f  you  felt  your  mamma  had  only  you — if 
you  knew  there  was  nobody  else  to  stand  by 
her,  nobody  to  help  her,  and  you  so  little  ! 
I  am  obliged  to  think ;  I  cannot  help  myself. 
When  I  grow  up,  I  shall  have  so  much  to 
do ;  and  how  can  I  know  whether  people  are 
on  our  side  or  against  us,  except  by  looking 
at  their  eyes  ?  " 

"  Norsji,  my  little  Norah  1 "  cried  the  man 
pitiAilly,  "  don't  leave  your  innocence  for 
inch  fancies  as  these.  Youi  mother  has 
friends  to  think  for  her  and  you— many 
friends ;  I  myself,  for  example.  As  long  as  I 
am  alive,  do  you  require  to  go  and  look  for 
people  to  be  on  your  side?  Why,  child, 
you  forget  mt." 

Norah  looked  at  him  searchin^y,  pene- 
trating, as  he  thought,  to  the  bottom  of  his 
heart 

I  did  not  forget  you,  Dr.  Maurice.  You 
are  fond  of  me  and  of— poor  papa.  But  I 
have  to  think  of  her,  I  don't  think  you 
love  her.     And  she  has  the  most  to  bear." 

Dr.  Matiricc  did  not  make  any  reply.  He 
did  not  love  Helen ;  he  even  shrank  from 
thtf  idea  with  a  certain  prudish  sense  of  deli- 
cacy— an  old  bachelor's  bashfulness.  Love 
Mrs.  Drummond  !  Why,  it  was  out  of  the 
question.  The  idea  disconcerted  hira.  He 
had  been  quite  pained  and  affected  a  moment 
before  zt  the  thought  that  his  little  Norah — 


the  child  that  he  was  so  fond  of — should 
want  other  champions.  But  now  he  was 
disconcerted,  and  in  front  of  the  grave  little 
face  looking  up  at  him,  he  did  not  even  dare 
to  smile,  Norah,  however,  was  as  ready  to 
raise  hira  up  as  she  had  been  to  cast  him  down. 

"  Do  you  think  Cyril  is  a  pretty  name. 
Dr.  Maurice?"  she  a^ed.  "I  think  it 
sounds  at  first  a  little  weak — too  pretty  for  a 
boy.  So  is  Cecil.  I  like  a  rough,  round, 
sort  of  name — Ned,  for  instance.  You  never 
could  mistake  Ned.  One  changes  one's 
mind  about  names,  don't  you  think  ?  I  used 
to  be  all  for  Geralds  and  Cyrils  and  pretty 
sounds  like  that ;  now  I  like  the  others  best. 
Clara  is  pretty  for  a  girl;  but  everybody 
thinks  I  must  be  Irish,  because  I'm  called 
Norah,  Why  was  I  cidled  Norah,  do  you 
know?  Charlie  Dalton  calls  me  Norah 
Creina." 

"  Here  is  some  one  quite  fresh.  Who  is 
Charlie  Dalton  ?  "  said  Dr.  Maurice,  reheved. 

"  Oh,  one  of  the  Rectory  boys.  There  are 
so  many  of  them  !  What  I  never  can  un- 
derstand," cried  Norah  suddenly,  "  is  the 
difference  among  people.  Mr.  Dalton  has 
eight  children,  and  mamma  has  only  one ; 
now  why?  To  be  sure,  it  would  have  been 
very  expensive  to  have  bad  Charlie  and  all 
the  rest  on  so  little  money  as  we  have  now. 
I  suppose  we  could  not  have  done  it  And, 
to  be  sure,  God  must  have  known  that,  and 
arranged  it  on  purpose,"  the  child  said, 
stopping  short  with  a  puzzled  look,  "  Oh, 
Dr.  Maurice,  when  He  knew  it  all,  and  could 
have  helped  it  if  He  pleased,  why  did  He  let 
them  kill  poor  papa  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,''  said  Dr.  Maurice  under 
his  breath. 

It  was  a  relief  to  him  when,  a  few  minutes 
after,  Helen  appeared  at  the  garden  door, 
havii^  in  the  meantime  overcome  her  own 
feeUngs.  They  were  all  in  a  state  of  repres- 
sion, the  one  hiding  from  the  other  all  that 
was  strongest  in  them  for  the  moment  Such 
a  thbg  is  easily  done  at  twelve  years  old. 
Norah  rar  along  the  garden  path  to  meet  her 
mother,  throwing  off  the  shadow  in  a  mo- 
ment But  for  the  others  it  was  not  so  easy. 
They  met,  and  they  talked  of  the  garden, 
what  a  nice  old-fashioned  garden  it  was,  fuU 
of  Sowers  such  as  one  rarely  sees  nowadays. 
And  Dr.  Maurice  told  Norah  the  names  of 
some  of  them,  and  asked  if  the  trees  bore  well, 
and  commented  upon  the  aspect,  and  how 
well  those  pears  Ought  to  do  upon  that  warm 
wall.  These  are  the  disguises  with  which 
people  hide  themselves  when  that  within 
does  not  bear  speaking  ofL    There  was  a 
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great  desdmore  to  be  told  still,  and  business 
to  be  discussed ;  .but  first  these  perverse  hearts 
had  to  be  stilled  somehow  in  their  irregular 
beating,  and  the  tears  which  were  too  near 
the  sur^ce  got  rid  of,  and  the  wistful,  ques- 
tioning thoughts  silenced. 

After  a  while  Dr.  Maurice  went  to  pay 
Stephen  Haldane  a  visit  He,  too,  was  con- 
cerned in  the  business  which  brought  the 
doctor  here.  The  two  men  went  into  it 
with  more  understanding  than  Helen  could 
have  had.  She  wanted  only  that  Golden 
should  be  punished,  and  her  husband's  name 
vindicated — a  thing  which  it  seemed  to  her 
so  easy  to  do.  £ut  they  knew  that  proof 
was  wanted — proof  which  was  not  forthcom- 
ing. Dr.  Maurice  told  Haldane  what  Helen 
gave  !iim  no  opportunity  to  tell  her— that 
the  lawyers  were  not  sanguine.  The  books 
which  had  disappeared  were  the  only  evi- 
dence upon  which  Golden's  guilt  and  Drum- 
mond's  innocence  could  be  either  proved  or 
disproved.  And  all  the  people  about  the 
office,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  had 
been  summoned  to  tell  what  they  knew 
about  those  books.  Nobody,  it  appeared, 
had  seen  them  removed ;  nobody  had  seen 
the  painter  carry  them  away  ;  there  was  this 
negative  evidence  in  his  favour,  if  no  other. 
But  there  was  nothing  to  prove  that  Golden 
had  done  it,  or  any  other  person  involved, 
and,  so  far  as  this  was  concerned,  obscurity 
reigned  over  the  whole  matter — an  obscurity 
not  pierced  as  yet  by  any  ray  of  light. 

"  At  all  events,  we  shall  fight  it  out,"  said 
Dr.  Maurice.  "  The  only  thing  to  be  risked 
now  is  a  little  money  more  or  less,  and  that, 
1  suppose,  a  man  ought  to  be  willing  to  risk 
for  the  sake  of  justice — myself  especially, 
who  have  neither  chick  nor  child." 

He  said  this  in  so  dreary  a  way  that  poor 
Stephen  smiled.  The  man  who  was  removed 
from  any  such  delights— who  could  never 
improve  his  own  position  in  any  way,  nor 
procure  for  himself  any  of  the  joys  of  life, 
looked  at  the  man  who  thus  announced  him- 
self with  a  mixture  of  gentle  ridicule  and  pity. 

"That  at  least  must  be  your  own  fault," 
he  said ;  and  then  he  thought  of  himself,  and 
sighed. 

No  one  knew  what  dreams  might  have 
been  in  Stephen  Haldane's  mind  before  he 
became  the  wreck  he  was.  Probably  no  one 
ever  would  know.  He  smiled  at  the  other, 
but  for  himself  he  could  not  restrain  a  sigh. 

"  I  don't  see  how  tt  can  be  said  to  be  my 
own  fault,"  said  Dr.  Maurice  with  whimsical 
petulance.  "  There  are  preliminary  steps,  of 
course,  which  one  might  take — but  not  ne- 


cessarily with  success — not  by  any  mi 
certainly  with   success.     I  tell   you  what, 
though,  Haldane,"  he  added  hastily,  after  a 
pause,  "  I'd  like  to  adopt  Norah  Dnmunoail. 
That  is  what  I  should  like  to  do.    I'd  be 
very  good  to  her;  she  shotdd  have  eveiy- 
thing  she  could  set  her  face  to.     To  start  a  ' 
strange  child  from    the   beginning,  even  il 
it  were  one's  own,  is  always  like  putting  mto       I 
a  lottery.    A  baby  is  no  better  than  a  specn-  i 
lation.     How  do  you  know  what  it  may  turn       ' 

out  ?  whereas  a  creature  like  Norah Ah,  ] 

that  is  what  I  should  like,  to  adopt  sudi  a  i    j 
child  as  that!"  I 

"To  adopt — Norah?"  Stephen  grew  \ 
pale.  "What!  to  take  her  from  het  mother!  i 
to  cany  away  the  one  little  gleam  of 
light!"  I 

"  She  would  be  a  gleam  of  light  to  me  i 
too,"  said  Dr.  Maurice,  "  and  I  could  do  her 
justice.  I  could  provide  for  her.  Het  |  1 
mother,  if  she  cared  for  the  child's  interest,  , 
ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way.  There !  you  J 
need  not  look  so  horror-stricken.  I  don't 
mean  to  attempt  it  I  only  say  that  is  what  { 
I  should  like  to  do,"  ij 

But  the  proposal,  even  when  so  lightly 
made,  took  away  Stephen's  breath.    He  did  |    ^ 
not  recover  himself  for  some  time.     He  mut-  J 
tered,  "  Adopt — Norah ! "  under  his  breath,  , 
while  his    friend  talked   on  other  subjects.  i| 
He  could  not  forget  it     He  even  made  Dr. 
Maurice  a  little  speech  when  be  rose  to  go 
away.     He  put  out  his  hand  and  graspeil  |    j 
the  othei^s  arm  in    the   earnestness  of  his  . 
interest. 

"Look  here,  Maurice,"  he  said,  "wealth has     | 
its  temptations  as  well  as  poverty ;  because     i 
you  have  plenty  of  money,  if  you  think  you  \ 
could  make  sudi  a  proposition "  ,    | 

"  What  proposition  ?  "  ,1  ; 

"  To  t^e  Norah  from  her  mother.  If  ' 
you  were  to  tem^t  Mrs.  Drummond  for  the  ,1 
child's  sake  to  give  up  the  child,  by  pro- '' 
miaing  to  provide  for  her,  or  whatever  you., 
might  say — if  you  were  to  do  that,  God  ' 
foigive    you,    Maurice  —  I    know    I  never  !i 

"Of  course  I  shall  not  do  it,"  said  Maurice 
hastily.  And  he  went  away  with  the  feehog  I 
in  his  mind  that  this  man,  too,  was  his  rival, , 
and  his  successful  rival  Hie  child  wasas<i 
good  as  Stephen's  child,  though  so  far  re-. 
moved  firom  himself.  Dr.  Maurice  was  soli 
far  wrong  that  it  was  Helen  Stephen  was , 
thinking  of,  and  not  Norah.  The  child  j 
would  be  a  loss  to  him ;  but  the  loss  of  her  1 
mother  would  be  so  much  greater  that  thel| 
very  thought  of  it  oppressed  his  souL    He| 
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hod  grown  to  be  Helen's  &iend  in  the  truest 
sense;  he    had  felt   her  sympathy    to    be 
almost    too   touching  to   him,   almost  too 
sweet;  and  he  could  not  bear  Uie  possibility 
of  seeing  her  deprived  of  her  one  solace. 
He  sat  alone  after  Maurice  had  gone  away 
(for  his  mother  and  sister  had  left  them  to 
bave  their  conversation   unfettered  by  lis- 
teners), and  pondered  over  the  possible  fate 
of  the  mother  and  child.    The  child  ^ould 
grow  up ;  in  a  very  few  years  she  would  be  a 
woman ;  she  would  marry,  in  all  likelihood, 
and  go  away,  and  belong  to  them  no  more ; 
uid  Helen  would  be  left  to  bear  her  lot  alone. 
She  would  be  left  in  the  middle  of  her  days 
to  cany  her  burden  as  she  might,  deserted 
I,  by  every  love  that  had  once  belonged  to  her. 
]  What  a  lot  would  that  be ! — worse,  even, 
'  than  his  own,  who,  amid  all  his  pains,  had 
]l  two  hearts  devoted  to  him  never  to  be  dis- 
l|  joined   from    him   but    by    death.      Poor 
I|  Stephen,  you  would  have  supposed,  was  him- 
jl  self  in  the  lowest  depths  of  human  suffering 
and  solitude  ;  but  j^ct  he  looked  down  upon 
a  lower  still,  and  his  heart  bled  for  Helen, 
I  who,  it  might  be,  would  have  to  descend  into 
!  that  abyss  in  all  the  fulness  of  her  life  and 
strength.   What  a  sin  would  that  man's  be,  he 
'  I  thought,  who  arbitrarily,  unnaturally,  should  try 
'i  to  h^ten  on  that  separation  by  a  smgle  day  1 
[     Dr.  Maurice  went  back  to  the  oUier  side 
I  of  the  house,  and  had  his  talk  out  quietly 
^  with  Mrs.  Drummond  ;  he  told  her  what  he 
||  hiA  told  Haldane,  while  Norah  looked  at 
l|  him  over  her  mother's  chair,  and  listened  to 
,1  every  word.     To  her  he  said  that  it  was  the 
t\  lawyers'  opinion  that  they  might  do  good 
I  j  even  though  they  proved  nothing  —  they 
I  would  Etir  up   public  opinion;  they  might 
j'  open  the  way  for  further  information.    And 
I'  with  this,  perhaps,  it  might  be  necessary  to 
be  content 

"There  is  one  way  in  which  something 
might  be  possible,"  he  said.  "  All  the  people 
about  the  office  have  been  found  and  called 
as  witnesses,  except  one.  That  was  the  night- 
porter,  who  might  be  an  important  witness ; 
but  I  hear  he  hves  in  the  country,  and  has 
been  lost  sight  oC  He  might  kitow  some- 
thing; without  that  we  have  no  proof  what- 
ever. I  for  my  own  part  should  as  soon  think 
thesunbadcomeout  of  the  skies,  but  Drum- 
mond, for  some  reason  we  know  nothing  of, 

might  have  taken  those  books " 

"Are  you  forsaking  him  too?"  cried 
Helen  in  her  haste. 

"  I  am  not  in  the  least  forsaking  him," 
SMd  Dr.  Maurice;  "but  how  can  we  tell 
what  had  been  said  to  him — what  last  re- 


source  he  had  been  driven  to  ?  If  we  could 
find  that  porter  there  might  be  something 
done.  He  would  know  when  they  were 
taken  away." 

Helen  made  no  answer;  she  did  not  take 
the  interest  she  might  have  done  in  the  evi- 
dence. She  said  softly,  as  if  repeating  to 
herself— 

"Burton  and  Golden,  Burton  and  Golden ! " 
Could  it  be  ?  What  communication  could 
they  have  had  ?  how  could  they  have  been 
together?  This  thought  confused  her,  and  yet 
she  believed  in  it  as  if  it  were  gospel.  She 
turned  it  over  and  over  like  a  strange 
weapon  of  which  she  did  not  know  the  use. 

"  Yes,  something  may  come  out  of  that. 
We  may  discover  some  connection  between 
them  when  everything  is  raked  up  in  this 
way.  Norah  thinks  so  too.  Norah  feels 
that  they  are  linked  together  somehow.  Will 
you  come  with  me  to  the  station,  Norah, 
and  see  me  away?  " 

"  We  are  both  going,"  said  Helen.  And 
they  put  on  their  bonnets  and  walked  to  the 
railway  with  him  through  the  early  twilight. 
The  lights  were  shining  out  in  the  \-illage 
windows  as  they  passed,  and  in  the  shops, 
which  made  an  illumination  here  and  there. 
The  train  was  coming  from  town  —  men 
coming  from  their  work,  ladies  returning,  ■"■ho 
had  been  shopping  in  London,  meeting  their 
children,  who  went  to  carry  home  the  par- 
cels, in  pleasant  groups.  The  road  was 
full  of  a  dozen  little  domestic  scenes,  such 
as  are  to  be  seen  only  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London.  A  certain  envy  was  in  th« 
thoughts  of  all  three  as  they  passed  on.  Norah 
looked  at  the  boys  and  girls  with  a  little 
sigh,  wondering  how  it  would  feel  to  have 
brothers  and  sisters,  to  be  one  of  a  merry 
happy  family.  And  Helen  looked  at  them 
with  a  different  feeling,  remembering  the 
time  when  she,  too,  had  gone  to  meet  her 
own  people  who  were  coming  home.  As  for 
Dr.  Maurice,  of  course  it  was  bis  own  faulL 
He  had  chosen  to  have  nobody  belonging  to 
him,  to  shut  himself  off  from  the  comfort^  of 
wife  and  child.  Yethewas  more  impatient  of 
all  the  cheerful  groups  than  eitherof  the  others. 

"  Talk  of  the  country  being  quiet  J  it  is 
more  noisy  than  town,"  he  said ;  he  had  just 
been  quicfly  pushed  off  the  pavement  by  a 
girl  like  Nor^,  who  was  running  to  meet  her 
father.  That  should  have  been  nothing  to 
him,  surely,  but  he  felt  injured.  "  I  wish 
you  would  come  with  me  and  keep  my  house 
for  me,  Norah,"  he  said,  with  a  vain  harping 
on  his  one  string  j  and  North  laughed  with 
gay  freedom  at  the  thought. 
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"  Good  night,  Dr.  Maurice ;  come  back 
soon,"  she  said,  waving  her  hand  to  him,  then 
turned  away  with  her  mother,  and  did  not 
even  look  back.  He  wag  quite  sure  about 
this,  as  he  settled  himself  in  the  comer  of 
the  carriage.  So  food  as  he  was  of  the  child; 
so  much  as  he  would  have  liked  to  have  done 
for  her  I  And  she  never  so  much  as  looked 
back  I 

CHAFISS.  xxin. 

Whek  Helen  and  Noiah  emerged  again 
out  of  the  lights  of  the  little  railway  stauon 
to  the  darkness  glimmering  with  a  few  lamps 
of  the  road  outside,  Mr.  Burton's  phaeton 
was  standing  at  the  gate.  The  air  was 
touched  with  the  first  frost,  there  was  a  sofl 
haze  over  the  distances,  the  lamps  shone 
with  a  twinkling  glow,  and  the  breath  of  the 
horses  was  faintly  visible  in  the  sharpened  air. 
Mr.  Burton  was  standing  talking  to  some 
one  on  the  pathway  accompanied  by  his  son 
Ned,  who  though  he  was  but  a  year  older 
than  Norah  was  nearly  as  tall  as  his  father. 
Helen's  la^t  interview  with  her  cousin  had 
not  been  pleasant  enough  to  temfit  her  to 
linger  now  for  any  greeting,  and  her  heart 
was  sore  and  wroth  against  him.  She  put 
her  veil  down  over  her  hce,  and  hurried 
pasu  But  Mr.  Burton  had  seen  her,  and 
long  before  this  he  had  repented  of  his  rude- 
ness of  last  night.  Had  it  been  successful, 
had  he  succeeded  in  bullying  and  frightening 
her,  he  would  have  been  perfectly  satisfied 
with  himself;  but  he  had  not  succeeded,  and 
he  was  sorry  for  the  cruelty  which  had  been 
in  vain.  It  was  bo  much  power  wasted,  and 
his  wisest  course  now  was  to  ignore  and 
disown  what  he  had  done.  He  stopped 
short  in  his  conversation,  and  made  a  step 
after  her. 

"Ah,  Helen!"  he  cried,  "you  out  this 
cold  evening  !  Wait  a  moment,  1  will  t^ce 
you  with  me.  I  am  gomg  to  pass  your 
door." 

"  Thanks,"  said  Helen,  "  I  think  we  prefer 
to  walk."  And  she  was  going  resolutely  on ; 
but  she  was  not  to  be  sdlowed  bo  easily  to 
make  her  escape. 

"  One  moment.  I  have  something  to  say 
to  you.  If  you  will  not  drive  with  me,  I 
will  walk  with  you,"  said  Mr.  Burton,  in  his 
most  genial  mood.  "  Good  evening,  Tail, 
we  can  finish  our  talk  to-morrow.  Well, 
and  where  have  you  been,  you  two  ladies  ? — 
seeing  some  one  off  by  the  train  ?  Ned,  see 
if  you  can't  ajnuse  your  cousin  Norah  while  i 
talk  to  her  mother.  Helen,  when  you  and  I 
were  that  age  1  think  we  found  more  to  say." 


"  I  do  not  think  we  were  great  friends— 
at  that  age,"  said  Helen, 

She  had  meant  to  say  at  any  age  ;  but  the 
gravis  of  her  thoughts  made  such  light 
utterances  of  her  anger  impossible.  When 
people  are  gcnng  to  serious  wax  with  each 
other,  they  may  denounce  and  vituperate, 
but  ^ey  rarely  gibe. 

"  No ;  I  suppose  it  was  at  a  later  period 
we  were  fiiends,"  Mr.  Burton  said,  with  a 
laugh.  "  How  strangely  circumstances  alter  1 
I  am  afraid  I  made  myself  rather  disagreeable 
last  nighL  When  a  man  is  bilious,  he  is  not 
accountable  for  his  actions ;  and  I  had  been 
worried  in  town ;  but  it  was  too  bad  to  go 
and  put  it  out  on  you  ;  what  I  really  wanted 
to  ask  last  night  was  if  the  house  was  quite 
in  order  for  the.  winter?  But  something 
brought  on  the  other  subject,  and  I  lost  my 
temper  like  an  idiot.  I  hope  you  won't 
think  any  more  of  it  And  it  is  really  im- 
portant to  know  if  the  house  is  in  order — if 
you  are  prepared  to  run  the  risk  of  frost,  and 
all  that  I  was  speaking  to  Tait,  the  car- 
penter, this  moment.  I  think  I  shall  send  .  | 
him  just  to  look  over  the  house."  I 

Helen  made  no  reply ;  this  talk  about  i 
nothing,  this  pretence  of  ease  and  familiarity,  , 
was  an  insult  to  her.  And  Norah  clung  '| 
close  to  her  arm,  enclosing  it  with  both  i 
hands,  calling  her  modier's  attention  to  every  |  j 
new  sentence  with  a  closer  pressure^  They  i ' 
went  on  for  a  few  minutes  before  Mr.  I 
Burton  could  invent  anything  more  to  say,  . 
and  Ned  stalked  at  Norah's  other  side  with  I 
all  a  boy's  helplessness.  He  certainly  was  | 
not  in  a  condirion  to  help  his  father  out  'l 

"  Ned   has    been    up    to   town   with  me 
to^y,"  said  Mr.  Burton,  still  more  dieer-  , 
fully.     "  It  will  be  a  loss,  but  we  must  make  | 
up  our  minds  to  send  him  to  schooL    It  is  | 
a  disadvantage  to  him  being  so  tall ;  ever^  , 
body  thinks   he   is  fifteen  at  least     It  is  ' 
handy  for  you  that  Norah  is  so  small.    You 
can  make  a  baby  of  her  for  three  or  four 
years  yet." 

Here  Norah  squeezed  her  mother's  arm 
so  tight  that  Helen  winced  with  the  pain,  yet 
took  a  kind  of  forlorn  amusement  too  frim 
the  fury  of  the  child's  indignation. 

"Norah  is  no  baby,"  she  said,  "happily 
for  me;  Norah  is  my  best  companion  and 
comfort." 

"  Ah,  yes ;  she  is  in  your  confidence ;  that  I 
is  charming,"  said  Mr.  Burton  ;  "  quite  like 
a  story-book ;  whereas  Ned,  the  great  block- 
head, cares  for  nothing  but  his  dogs  and  non- 
sense. But  he  shall  be  packed  off  to  Eton 
directly.    The  house  is  so  full  at  present  my 
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wife  has  been  regretting  we  have  seen 
nothing  of  you,  Helen.  I  suppose  it  is  too 
eariy  to  ask  you  to  come  to  us  under  present 
drcamstances  ?  But  after  a  while,  I  hope, 
when  we  are  alone — And  Norah  must  come 
before  Ned  goes  away.  There  is  to  be  a 
children's  party.  What  did  yonr  mother 
settle  abotit  that,  Ned  ?" 

"Don't  know,"  growled  Ned  at  Norah's 
odier  side. 

"  Don't  know !    Well  you  ought  to  know, 

^nce  it's  in  your  hononr.     Clara  will  send 

yon  word,  Helen.     Now,  I  suppose,  I  must 

'  be  off,  or  I  shall  not  have  hme  to  dress. 

1,  \Vhy,  by  Jove,  there  goes  the  bell  already  !" 

[I  cried  Mr.  Burton. 

,1  He  looked  round,  and  the  bays,  which 
I  had  been  impatiently  following  at  a.foot- 
,  pace,  held  in  with  difficulty  by  the  groom, 
l|  stopped  at  the  sign  he  made,  while  the  sono- 
I  rous  dinner-bell,  which  rang  twice  every 
,  evening  through  all  seasons,  sounded  its 
;  first  summons  through  the  darkness.  There 
was  something  very  awe-inspiring  ,in  the 
I  sound  of  that  bell.  That,  as  much  33  any- 
.  thing,  impressed  the  village  and  neighbour- 
hood with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
master  of  Dura.  The  old  Harcomts  had 
i  used  it  only  on  very  great  occasions ;  but 
'  the  Burtons  used  it  every  evening.  Al!  the 
I  cooks  in  Dura  village  guided  themselves  by 
.  its  sound.  "  Lord,  bless  us !  there's  the  beli 
agoing  at  the  great  house,  and  my  chicieBE 
,  not  put  down  to  roast  yet,"  Mrs.  Withd^non 
at  die  Rectory  would  say,  giving  herself 
I  sudi  "  a  turn  "  as  she  did  not  get  over  all 
.  the  evening.  Mr.  Burton,  too,  got  "a  turn" 
when  he  heard  it. 

He   cried,   "Good  night,  Helen  1    Ned, 
come  along,"  and  jumped  into  his  phaeXoo. 
"  111  wiSt,"  shonted  Ned. 
And    then  there  was  a  jin^e,  a.  flash,  a 
I  dart,  and  the  two  bays  flew,  as  if  something 
;  liad  stnng  them,  along  the  frosty  road. 
'      "  It  will   be  a  long  walk  for  you  up  that 
,  dark  avenue,"  said    Helen,  when  the   boy, 
i   *ift  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  stood  by  them 
,1  at  the   door   of  the  Gatehouse,  hesitating 
I  with  the  awkwardness  natural  to  his  kind. 
"  Oh,  1  don't  mind,"  said  Ned. 
"Wni  you  come   in — and    have    some 
!  tea?" 

I  Never  -was  an  invitation  more  reluctantly 
■  given.  When  his  mother  heard  of  it,  it 
flashed  through  her  mmd  that  Mrs.  Dram- 
'  mond  had  constructed  the  first  parallel,  and 
.  that  already  the  siege  of  Ned,  the  heir  of 
Dura,  had  begun ;  but  Helen  had  no  such 
I  idea.    And  Norah  squeezed  her  arm  with  a 


force  of  indignation  which  once  more,  though 
she  was  not  merry,  made  her  mother  smile. 

"  Mamma,  how  could  you  ?  "  Norah  cried, 
when  the  boy  had  come  in,  and  had  been 
left  by  the  bright  little  fire  in  the  drawing- 
room  to  watch  the  flickering  of  the  lights 
while  his  entertainers  took  off  their  bonneU; 
"  how  could  you  ?  It  is  I  who  will  have 
to  talk  to  him  and  amuse  him.  It  was 
selfeh  of  you,  mamma ! " 

And  Ned  sat  by  the  drawing-room  fire 
alone,  repenting  himself  that  he  had  been 
seduced,  in  his  big  boots,  with  mud  on  his 
stockings,  into  this  unknown  place.  It  was 
not  actually  unknown  to  him  ;  he  had  broken 
the  old  china  cups  and  thumped  upon  the 
piano,  and  done  his  best  to  put  bis  fingers 
through  the  old  curtains  more  than  once 
while  the  place  was  empty.  But  he  did 
not  understand  the  change  that  had  passed 
upon  it  now.  He  sat  by  the  fire  confused ; 
wondering  how  he  had  ever  had  the  courage 
to  come  in ;  wondering  if  Mrs.  Drummond 
would  think  him  dirty,  and  what  Norah 
would  say.  He  would  not  have  to  put  him- 
Bclf  into  velvet  and  silk  stockings  and  show 
himself  in  the  drawing-room  at  home,  that 
was  a  comfort.  But  what  unknown  mazet 
of  conversation,  what  awful  abysses  of  setf- 
bet^yal  mi^t  there  be  before  him  here  1 
Norah  came  in  first,  which  at  ottce  frightened 
and  relieved  him.  And  the  room  was  pretty — 
1^  old  homely  neutral-tinted  room,  with  the 
lively  glcaTn  of  fireli^t  lighting  it  up,  and  alt 
&e  darkness  made  rosy  in  the  corners, 
which  was  so  dtfiieient  from  the  drawii^- 
FOom  at  the  great  hovse,  with  its  gilding  and 
graiideur,  its  masses  of  flowers  at^  floods  of 
ligliL  Ned's  head  felt  very  nudk  confliBed 
by  the  ditference ;  but  the  smnfcness  awed 
him  in  spite  of  himself. 

"I  am  always  frightened  in  this  rona," 
said  Norah,  drawing  the  biggest  chair  into 
the  circle  of  the  firelight,  and  putting  herself 
into  it  like  a  little  queen.  She  was  so  small 
that  her  one  foot  which  hung  down  did  not 
reach  the  floor ;  the  other,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  so  regardless  was  Norah  of  decorum, 
was  tucked  under  her  in  the  big  chair. 

"  What  a  funny  girl  you  are !     Why  ?" 

"  Do  you  see  that  cupboard  ?"  said  Norah. 
"  I  know  there  is  an  old  woman  who  lives 
there,  and  spins  and  spins,  and  keeps  looking 
at  me,  till  I  daren't  breathe.  Oh,  I  think 
sometimes  if  I  look  up  it  wiU  turn  me  to 
stone,  that  eye  of  hers.  If  you  weren't  here 
I  shouldn't  dare  to  say  it ;  I  am  most  fright- 
ened for  her  in  the  day,  when  the  light  comes 
in  at  all  the  windows,  and  all  the  pictures 
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and  things  say,  '  What's  that  little  girl  doing 
here?'  And  then  the  mirror  up  on  the 
wall — There's  two  people  in  it  I  know,  now. 
You  will  say  it's  you  and  me ;  but  it  isn't 
you  and  me.  It's  our  ghosts,  perhaps,  sitting 
so  still,  and  looking  at  each  other  and  never 
saying  a  word." 

Ned  felt  a  shiver  run  over  him  as  he 
listened.  He  thought  of  the  dark  avenue 
which  he  had  to  go  through  all  by  himself, 
and  wished  he  had  driven  with  his  father  in- 
stead. And  there  where  he  was  sitting  he  just 
caught  that  curious  tittle  round  mirror,  and 


there  were  two  people  in  it — never  moving, 
never  speaking,  Just  as  Norah  said. 

"  There  is  always  a  feeling  as  if  somebody 
were  by  in  this  house,"  Norah  went  on, 
"somebody  you  can't  see.  Oh,  it  is  quite 
true.  You  can't  go  anywhere,  up  or  down, 
but  they  always  keep  looking  and  looking 
at  you,  I  bear  it  as  long  as  I  can,  and 
then  1  get  up  and  run  away.  I  shouM 
not  mind  so  much  if  I  could  see  them, 
if  they  were  like  the  ladies  that  walk  about 
and  rustle  with  long  silk  trains  going  over  the 
floor,  as  they  do  in  some  old  houses.  But  the 


ones  here  are  so  still ;  they  just  look  at  you 
for  hours  and  hours  together,  till  you  get  into 
such  a  dreadful  fright,  and  feel  you  can't 
bear  it  any  longer  and  rush  away." 

Just  then  there  was  the  sound  of  a  little  fall 
of  ashes  from  the  fire  which  made  Ned  start ; 
and  then  he  laughed  hoarsely,  frightened,  but 
de6ant. 

"  You  are  making  it  all  up  out  of  your 
own  head  to  frighten  a  fellow,"  he  said. 

"To  frighten  —  a  fellow!"  said  Norah, 
with  gentle  but  ineffable  contempt.  "  What 
have  I  to  do  with — fellows?  It  frightens  me." 


And  she  gave  a  little  shudder  in  her  big 
chair,  and  shook  her  head,  waving  her  brown 

hair  about  her  shoulders.  Perhaps  the  colour 
in  her  hair  would  not  have  showed  so  much 
^  but  for  the  black  frock  with  its  little  white 
\  frill  chat  came  to  the  throat;  and  the  firelight 
found  out  Norah's  eyes,  and  kindled  two 
lamps  in  thera.  She  was  all  made  up  of 
blackness  and  brightness,  a  shadow  child, 
not  much  of  her  apparent  except  the  pale 
face  and  the  two  lights  in  her  eyes — unless, 
indeed,  it  were  that  one  leg,  hanging  down 
from   under  the  black  frock,  with  a  white 
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stocking  on  it,  and  a  varnished,  fire-Tcfiecting 
shoe. 

Never  ia  Ned's  life  had  he  experienced 
anything    like    this    before;     the  delicious 
j  thrill  of  visionary  terror  made  the  actual  plea- 
I:  santness  of  the  warm  comer  he  sat  in  all  the 
ji  pleasanter;    he  had  thought   himself   past 
the  age  to  have  stories  told  to  him;  but 
I  nothing  like  Norah's  visions  had  ever  come 
I  ia  his  way.    No  happiness,  however,  i^  per- 
I  feet  in  this  world.    The  dark  avenue  would 
'  come  across  him  by  moments  with  a  thrill  of 
'!  teiTor.  But  the  old  woman  could  not  sit  and 
'  spin,  that  was  certain,  in  the  dark,  windy, 
I  lonely  avenue ;   there  would  be  no  mirror 
there  to  reflect  his   passing  figure ;  and  he 
would  run ;  and  if  the  dogs  were  about  they 
;  would  come  to  meet  him ;  so  the  boy  took 
courage  and  permitted  himself  to  enjoy  this 
'  moment,  which  was  a  novelty  in  his  life. 
Then  Mrs.  Drummond    came  in  with  her 
I  black  dress  like  Norah's,  and  the  long  white 
streamers    to    her    cap,  which  looked   like 
I  wings,  he  thought     Her  sorrowful  look,  her 
soft  voice,  that  air  about  her  of  sometfiing 
'  subdued  and  stilled,  which  had  not  always 
been  so,  hnpressed  the  boy's  imagination. 
1  Ned  was  an  honest,  single-hearted  boy,  and 
he  looked  with  awe  upon  any  suffering  which 
he  could  understand.      He  explained  after- 
wards that  Helen  looked  as  if  she  were  very 
sorry  about  something.      "  Awfully  soriy — 
but  not  bothering,"  he  said,  and  the  look  of 
self-control  impressed  him,  though  he  could 
not  tell  why.     Altogether  it  was  so  different 
from  home ;  so  much  more  attractive  to  the 
imagination.       There  was   no    dimness,  no 
shadows  at  the  great  house.    There  nobody 
ever  sat  in  the   firelight,  nor  "  took  things 
into  their  heads ;"  and  here  everything  was 
so  shadowy,  so   soft,  so   variable;   the   fire 
I  light  gleaming  suddenly  out  now  and  then, 
the  air  so  full  of  mystery.     Everything  that 
is  strange  is  attractive  to  the  young  fancy  to 
begin  with ;  and  there  was  more  than  simple 
I  novelty  here. 

I  Helen  brought  the  lamp  in  her  hand  and 
,  set  it  down  on  the  table,  which  to  some  ex- 
( lent  disturbed  his  picture ;  and  then  she 
]  came  and  sat  down  by  the  children,  while 
I  Susan — old  Susan,  who  was  a  landmark  to 
Ned,  keeping  him  to  reality  in  the  midst 
I  of  aJl  this  wonderfiilness — brought  in  and 
I  arranged  the  tea. 

I  "  Are  you  sure  they  will  not  be  anxious  ?  " 
said  Helen.  "  I  am  afraid  your  mother  will 
I  be  unhappy  about  you  when  she  finds  you 

don't  come." 
I     "  Oh,  she'U    never  find  out,"  said  Ned. 


"  Unhappy !  I  don't  suppose  mamma  would 
be  unhappy  for  that;  but  I'll  get  home 
before  they  come  out  &om  dinner.  I  shan't 
dress  though,  it  would  be  absurd,  at  nine 
o'clock." 

"  It  win  be  a  dark  walk  for  you  up  the 
avenue,"  said  Helen  kindly;  and  when  she 
said  this  Ned  shrank  into  his  comer  and 
shivered  slightly.  She  added,  "  Vou  are  not 
afraid  ?" 

"  Oh  no — I  should  hope  not !"  said  Ned. 

"  I  should  be  afraid,"  said  Norah  tran- 
quilly ;  "  the  wind  in  the  trees  always  makes 
me  feel  strange.  It  sounds  so  moaning  and 
dreary,  as  if  it  were  complaining.  We  don'l 
do  it  any  harm  that  it  should  complain.  It 
is  like  something  that  is  in  prison  and  wants 
to  get  out.  Do  you  know  any  stories  about 
forest  spirits  ?  I  don't  like  them  very  much ; 
they  are  always  dwarfs,  or  trolls,  or  some- 
thing grim — funny  little  men,  hairy  all  over, 
that  sit  under  the  trees  with  dieir  long  arms, 
and  dart  out  when  you  pass." 

Ned  gave  another  suppressed  shiver  in  his 
comer,  and  Helen  came  to  his  aid, 

"  Norah  has  read  nothing  but  fairy  tales- 
all  her  hfe,"  she  said ;  "  but  I  daresay  you 
■know  a  great  deal  more  than  she  does,  and 
don't  care  for  such  foolish  things.  You  are 
going  to  Eton  ?  I  was  once  there  when  all 
the  boats  were  out,  and  there  were  fireworks 
at  night.  It  was  so  pretty.  I  daresay  when 
you  are  there  you  will  get  into  the  boats," 

"I  shall  try,"  said  Ned,  lighting  up. 
"  I  mean  to  be  very  good  at  athletics  if  I 
can.  It  does  nty  matter  if  I  work  very  hard, 
for  I  am  going  into  papa's  business,  where 
I  shan't  want  it.  I  am  not  going  to  Eton 
to  work,  but  to  get  among  a  good  set,  and  to 
do  what  other  people  do." 

"Ah!"  said  Helen,  with  a  smile.  She 
took  but  a  languid  interest  in  Ned,  and  she 
was  scarcely  sorry  that  Mr.  Burton's  son 
showed  no  likelihood  of  distinguishing  him- 
self. She  accepted  it  quite  quietly,  without 
any  interest  in  the  matter,  whicii  some- 
how troubled  Ned,  he  could  not  have  told 

"  At  least,  they  say  you're  not  obliged  to 
work,"  he  said,  a  little  abashed.  "  I  shall 
do  as  much  as  I  can  at  that  too." 

And  then  there  was  a  momentary  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  ring  of  the  teacups  as 
Susan  put  them  down.  Ned  had  a  feeling 
that  no  very  profound  interest  was  shown  in 
his  prospect  and  intentions,  but  he  was  used 
to  that.  He  sat  quite  quiet,  feeling  very  shy, 
and  sadly  troubled  to  find  that  Susan  had 
placed  the  lamp  where  it  threw  its  strongest 
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light  upOD  hinisel/.  He  drew  his  muddy 
boots  ^lid  stockings  as  much  as  he  could 
uoder  his  chair,  and  hoped  Mrs.  Dnimmond 
would  not  notice  them ;  how  foolish  be  had 
been  to  come,  making  an  exhibition  of  him- 
self! and  yet  it  was  very  pleasant,  too. 

"  Now  you  must  come  to  the  table  and 
have  some  tea,"  said  Helen,  placing  a  chair 
for  him  with  her  own  hand.  Ned  knew  it  was 
a  gentleman's  duty  to  do  this  for  a  lady,  but 
be  was  so  coniiised  he  did  not  feel  capable 
of  behaving  like  anything  but  a  loutish  boy; 
he  turned  everything  be  could  think  of  as 
a  pkasant  subject  of  conversation  over  in  his 
mind,  with  the  idea  of  doing  what  he  could 
to  make  himself  agreeable ;  but  nothing 
would  come  that  he  could  produce.  He  sat 
and  got  through  a  great  deal  of  bread  and 
butter  while  he  cudgelled  his  brains  in  this 
way.  There  was  not  much  conversation. 
Helen  was  more  silent  than  usual,  having  so 
much  to  think  of;  and  Norah  was  amused 
by  the  unusual  specimen  of  humanity  before 
her,  and  distracted  6rom  the  monologue  with 
which  she  generally  &lled  up  all  vacant  places. 
At. last  Ned's  efforts  resolved  themselves  mto 
speech.  . 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Drummood,  please,  should  you 
like  to  have  a  dog  ?  "  he  said. 

"  I  knew  he  was  a  doggy  sort  of  a  boy," 
Norah  said  to  herself,  throwing  a  certain 
serious  pity  into  her  contemplation  of  him. 
But  yet  thie  offer  was  very  interesting,  and 
suggested  various  excitements  to  come. 

"  What  kind  of  a  dog  ? "  said  Helen,  with 
a  smile. 

"  Oh,  we  have  two  or  three  diffwent  kinds. 
I  was  blinking,  perhaps,  a  nice  little  Skye — 
like  Shaggy,  but  smaller.  Or  if  you  would 
like  a  retriever,  or  one  of  old  Dinah's  pups." 

"Thanks,"  said  Helen.  "I  don't  know 
what  we  should  do  with  it,  Ned ;  but  it  is 
very  kind  of  you." 

"Oh,  no,"  said  the  boy,  with  a  violent 
btnsb.  "  It  would  be  a  companion  for — her, 
you  know.  It  is  so  nice  to  have  a  dog  to 
play  with.  Why,  Shaggy  does  everj^thing  but 
talk.  He  knows  every  word  I  say.  You 
might  have  Shaggy  himself  if  you  like,  whfle 
I  am  away." 

"  Oh,  what  a  nice  boy  you  are ! "  said 
Norah.  "/  should  like  it,  Ned.  Mamma 
does  not  want  anything  to  play  with ;  but  I 
do.  Give  it  to  me  1  I  should  take  such  care 
of  him  I  And  then  when  you  came  home  for 
the  holidays,  I  should  promise  to  take  him 
to  the  station  to  meet  you.  I  love  Shaggy — 
he  is  such  fun.  He  can't  see  out  of  his  eyes; 
and  he  does  so  frisk  and  jump,  and  make  an 


object  of  himself.    I  never  knew  you  vere 
such  a  nice  boy !    Give  him.  to  me." 

And  then  the  two  fell  into  the  most  ani- 
mated discussion,  while  Helen  sat  silent  and 
looked  on.  She  forgot  that  the  boy  was  her 
enemy's  son.  He  was  her  cousin's  son;  some 
drops  of  blood-kindred  to  her  ran  in  his  veins. 
He  was  an  honest,  simple  boy.  Mrs.  Drum- 
mond  brightened  upon  him,  according  to 
her  nature.  She  was  not  violently  fond  of 
children,  but  she  could  not  shut  her  heart 
against  an  ingenuous,  open  face.  She  scarcely  | 
interfered  with  the  conversation  that  followed, 
except  to  subdue  the  wild  generosity  with 
which  Ned  proposed  to  send  everything  he 
could  think  of  to  Norah.  "  There  are  some 
books  about  dogs,  that  will  tell  you  just 
what  to  do.    I'll  tell  John  to  bring  them 

down.     And  there's Are  you  very  fond 

of  books?     You  must  have  read  thousands 
and  thousands,  I  am  sure." 

"Not  so  many  as  that,"  Norah  said 
modestly.   "  But  I  have  got  through — some." 

"I  could  lend  you — I  am  sure  I  could 
lend  you — Fapa  has  got  a  great  big  library ; 
I  forget  how  many  volumes.  They  are  about 
everything  that  books  were  ever  written 
about.  We  never  read  them,  excbpt  mamma, 
sometimes ;  but  if  you  would  like  them " 

"  You  must  not  give  her  anything  more," 
said  Helen ;  "  and  even  the  dog  must  only 
come  if  your  people  are  willing.  You  are 
too  young  to  make  presents." 

"  I  am  not  so  very  young,"  cried  Ned,  who 
had  found  his  voice.  "  I  am  near  fourteen. 
When  Cyril  Rivers  was  my  age,  he  was 
captain  of  fourth  form  ;^he  told  me  himsel£ 
But  then  be  is  very  clever— much  cleverer 
tlian  me.  Norah !  if  I  should  only  be  able 
to  send  Shaggy's  puppy,  not  Shaggy  bimseU, 
shall  you  mind  ? " 

"Are  you  sure  you  will  not  be  afraid  to 
walk  up  the  avenue  alone?"  said  Mrs. 
Drummond,  rising  from  the  table.  "  I  fear 
it  will  be  so  very  dark ;  and  we  have  no  ohk 
to  send  with  you,  Ned." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  want  any  one,"  said  the  boy; 
and  he  stumbled  up  to  his  feet,  and  put  out 
his  hand  to  say  good  nighl^  feeling  himself 
dismissed.  Norah  went  to  the  door  with 
him  to  let  him  out  "  Oh,  I  wish  I  could 
go  too,"  said  Norah ;  "  it  is  so  lonely  walk- 
ing in  the  dark ;  but  then  I  should  have  to 
get  back.  Oh,  I  do  so  wish  you  could  stay. 
Don't  you  think  you  could  stay?  There  are 
hundreds  of  rooms  we  don't  use.  Well,  then, 
good  night.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  shall  do. 
I  shall  stand  at  the  door  here  and  watch.  If 
you  should  be  frightened,  you  can  shout,  ami 
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I  mil  shout  back ;  and  then  you  vill  always 
know  that  I  am  berc.  It  is  such  a  comfort 
nhn  one  is  fnghtcoed  to  know  there  is  s<»iie 
one  there," 

"  I  shan't  be  frightened,"  said  Ned  boldly. 
And  he  walked  with  the  utmost  vaknir  and 
the  steadiest  step  to  tlie  Hall  gates,  feeling 
Noiah'g  ^es  upon  him.    Then  he  stopped 
10 shout— "CkKxl  night;  allii|^tl" 
"Good  night!"  rang  through  the  air  in 
Ij  Koiah's  treble.  And  then,  it  must  be  allowed, 
1 1  when  he  heard  the  door  of  the  Gatehouse 
i  shut,  and  saw  by  the  darkness  of  the  lodge 
windows  that  old  John  and  his  daughta  had 
gone  to  bed,  that  Ned's  heart  &iled  him  a 
I  little.    A  wild  recollection  crossed  his  miod 
I  of  the  dwarft,  with  their  lung  aims,  under  the 
I  trees;  and  of  the  old  woman  spinning,  spin- 
ning, with  eyes  that  fixed  upon  you  for  hours 
;  together;  and  then,  with  his  heart  beating, 
I  he  made  one  plunge  into  the  gloom,  under 
;  the  overarching  trees. 

I  Tlus  is  how  Ned  and  Norah,  knowing 
.  nothing  about  it,  made,  as  they  each  described 
the  process  afterwards,  "real  friends."  The 
bond  was  cemented  by  the  gift  of  Shaggy's 
puppy  some  days  after,  and  it  was  made 
permanent  and  eternal  by  the  lact  that  very 
soon  afterwaids  Ned  went  away  to  school. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Meanwhile  the   great   case   of  Rivers's 

bank  came  before   the  law  courts  and  the 

public.     It  was  important  enough — for  there 

j  *as  no  war  in  those  days — to  be  annomiced 

'  in  big  capitals  on    the  placards  of  all  the 

I  newspapers.      27u  Great  £ank  Case — Arrest 

of  the  jyireetors — Strange  Disclosures  in  the 

I  City — were  the  headings  in  the  bills,  repeated 

bom  day  to  day,  and  from  week  to  week  as 

{  the  case  went  on.     It  was  of  course  doubly 

attractive  from  the  fact  that  it  «-a5  founded 

upon  a  tragedy,  and  that  every  writer  in  the 

papers  who  referred  to  it  at  all  was  at  liberty 

to  brin^  in  a  discussion  of  the  motives  and 

intentions  of  "  the  unhappy  man  "  who  had 

i|  introduced  "a  watery  grave"  into  the  ques- 

1  tion.    A  watery  grave  may  not  be  pleasant 

:  for  the  occupant  of  it,  but  it  is  a  very  fine 

i   thing  for  the  press.    The  number  of  tiroes 

I  it  appeared  in  the  public  prints  at  this  period 

defies  reckoning.    In  some  offices  the  words 

I  were  kept  pemianenUy  in  type.     The  DaUy 

V  SemapAffrewaa  never  tired  of  discussing  what 

.  the  feelings  of  the  wretched  man  must  have 

been  when  he  stole  down  to  the  river  just  as 

'  all  the  world  was  going  to  rest,  and  plunged 

,  hims^  and  his  shame,  and  the  books  of  the 

',  company    under   the    turbid  waters.     The 


Daify  SoHt^hore  held  this  view  of  the  matter 
very  strongly,  and  people  said  that  Mr. 
Golden  belonged  to  the  same  club  as  its 
editor,  and  that  the  two  were  intimate,  which 
of  course  was  a  perfectly  natural  reason  for 
its  partisanship.  Other  journals,  however, 
held  difTerent  opinimis.  The  weekly  re- 
views, less  addicted  to  fine  wridng,  leaned  to 
the  side  of  the  unfortunate  painter.  Their 
animadversions  were  chiefiy  upon  the  folly 
of  a  man  interfering  with  business  who  knew 
nothing  about  it.  When  would  it  come  to 
be  understood,  they  said,  that  every  profes- 
aon  required  a  training  for  itself,  and  that  to 
dabble  in  the  stocks  without  knowing  how, 
was  as  bad,  or  at  least  as  foolish,  and  more 
ruinous  than  to  dabble  in  paint  without 
knowing  how.  There  was  a  great  deal 
about  the  sutor,  who  should  stick  to  his 
last  in  these  discussions  of  the  subject ;  but, 
except  in  this  particular,  neither  the  Sword 
nor  the  Looker-ott  had  a  stone  to  throw  at 
poor  Drummond.  Peace  to  his  ashes,  they 
said,  he  was  a  good  painter,  "  During  his 
lifetime  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  point  out 
the  imperfections  which  lessened  the  effect 
of  his  generally  most  conscientious  and  merito- 
rious work.  It  is  the  vocation  of  a  critic, 
and  happy  is  he  who  can  say  he  has  never 
exceed^  the  Intimate  bounds  of  cridcism, 
never  given  utterance  to  a  hasty  word,  or 
inflicted  unnecessaiy  pain.  Certain  we  are, 
for  our  own  part,  that  our  aim  has  always 
been  to  temper  judgment  with  diarity ;  and 
now  that  a  gap  has  been  made  in  so  melan- 
choly a  manner  in  the  ranks  of  the  Academy, 
we  may  venture  to  say  that  no  man  better 
deserved  his  elevation  to  the  first  rank  of 
his  profession  th^"  Kobert  Dnunmond ;  no 
man  we  have  ever  known  worked  harder,  or 
threw  himself  more  entirely  mto  his  work. 
His  feeling  for  art  was  always  perfect.  Now 
and  then  he  might  fail  to  express  with  suffi- 
cient force  the  idea  he  intended  to  illustrate ; 
but  for  harmony  of  conception,  true  sense  of 
beauty,  and  tender  appreciation  of  English 
sentiment  and  atmosphere,  he  has  been  sur- 
passed by  no  painter  oi  our  modem  school. 
We  understand  that  an  exhibition  of  his 
collected  works  is  in  contemplation,  a  plan 
which  has  been  lately  adopted  wiUi  great 
success  in  so  many  cases.  We  do  not  doubt 
that  a  great  many  of  our  readers  will  avail 
themselves  at  once  of  the  opportunity  of 
fonning  a  comprehensive  judgment  of  the 
productions  of  a  most  meritorious  artist,  as 
well  as  of  paying  their  tribute  of  sympathy 
to  the,  we  firmly  believe  undeserved,  misfor- 
tunes of  an  honest  and  honourable  man." 
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It  was  thus  the  Looker-on  expressed  its 
sentiments.  The  Sword  did  not  attempt  to 
take  Tip  the  same  tone  of  melancholy  supe- 
riority and  noble-mindedness — qualities  not 
in  its  way ;  but  it  made  its  stand  after  its 
own' fashion  against  the  ruthless  judgments 
of  the  public,  "  No  one  can  respect  the 
British  public  more  ^an  we  do,"  said  that 
oi^an  of  the  higher  intellect;  "  its  instincts  are 
so  unerring,  and  its  good  taste  so  unimpeach- 
able, that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  we  all  bow 
to  a  decision  more  infallible  than  that  of  the 
Holiest  Father  that  ever  sat  in  Papal  See. 
But  after  we  have  rendered  this  enlightened 
homage,  and  torn  our  victim  to  pieces,  an 
occasional  compunction  will  make  itself 
audible  within  the  most  experienced  bosom. 
After  all,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  probability 
to  be  taken  into  account  Truth,  as  we  all 
know,  is  stranger  than  fiction;  but  yet  the 
cases  are  so  few  in  which  fact  outrages  every 
likelihood  that  we  are  justified  in  looking 
very  closely  into  the  matter  before  we  give 
an  authoritative  assent  So  far  as  our  pe^ 
sonal  knowledge  goes,  we  should  say  that  a 
painter  is  as  much  afraid  of  the  money 
market  as  a  woman  is  [or  rather  used  to  be) 
of  a  revolver,  and  that  the  dramatic  complete- 
ness of  the  finale  which  the  lively  commercial 
imagination  has  accepted  as  that  of  poor 
Diummond,  quite  surpasses  the  homelier  and 
milder  invention  of  the  daughters  of  art.  A 
dramatic  author,  imbued  with  the  true  modem 
spirit  of  his  art,  might  indeed  find  an  irre- 
sistible attraction  in  the  '  situatioD '  qf  the 
drowning  director,  tossing  tlie  books  of  a 
joint-stock  company  before  him  into  the 
abyss,  and  sardonically  going  down  into 
Hades  with  the  proofs  of  his  guilt.  But 
though  the  situation  is  fine,  we  doubt  if  even 
the  dramatist  would  personally  avail  himself  of 
it,  for  dramatists  have  a  way  of  being  tame  and 
respectable  like  their  neighbours.  In  our 
days  your  only  emulator  of  the  piratical  and 
highway  heroes  of  the  past  is  the  commercial 
man  pur  sang,  who  has  not  an  idea  in  his 
head  unconnected  with  business.  It  is  he 
who  convulses  society  with  those  witticisms 
and  clevernesses  of  swindling  which  charm 
everybody ;  and  it  is  he  who  gives  us  now 
and  then  the  example  of  such  a  tragical  con- 
clusion as  used  to  belong  only  to  poetry. 
It  is  no  longer  the  Bohemian,  it  is  the  Phi- 
listine, smug,  clean,  decorous,  sometimes 
pious,  who  is  the  criminal  of  the  nineteenth 
century." 

This  article  made  a  great  sensation  in 
many  circles.  There  were  people  who  thought 
It  was  almost  a  personal  libel,  and  that  Golden 


would  be  justified  in  "  taking  steps  "  agunst 
the  paper,  for  who  could  that  smug,  clean, 
decorous  Philistine  be  bnt  he  ?  But  the 
manager  was  better  advised.  He  was  the 
hero  of  the  day  to  all  readers  and  writers. 
He  was  kept  under  examination  for  a  whole 
week,  badgered  by  ciftinscl,  snubbed  by  the 
judge,  stared  at  by  an  audience  which 
was  not  generally  favourable;  but  yet  he 
held  his  own.  He  was  courageous,  if  nothing 
else.  All  that  could  be  done  to  him  in  the 
way  of  cross-examination  never  made  him 
filter  in  his  story.  Other  pieces  of  informa- 
tion damaging  to  his  character  were  produced 
by  the  researches  of  the  attorneys.  It  was 
found  that  the  fate  of  all  the  speculations  in 
which  he  had  been  involved  was  suspiciously 
similar,  and  that  notwithstanding  those  busi- 
ness talents  which  everybody  allowed  to  be 
of  the  highest  order,  ruin  and  bankruptcy 
had  followed  at  his  heds  wherever  he  went 
The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  paid  him 
unbounded  compliments  on  his  ability, 
mingled  with  sarcastic  condolence  on  this 
strange  and  unfailing  current  of  misfortune. 
He  led  the  witness  mto  a  survey  of  his  past 
life  with  deadly  accuracy  and  distinctness, 
damning  him  before  all  the  world,  as  history 
only  can  damn.  "  It  is  unfortunate  that  this 
should  have  happened  to  you  again  after 
your  previous  disappointments,"  he  said. 
"  Yes,  it  was  unfortunate,"  said  the  tmbappy 
man.  But  he  held  such  head  ag^nst  the 
torrent  of  facts  thus  bron^t  up,  that  the 
sympathy  of  many  people  tan  strongly  in 
his  favour  for  the  moment  "Hang  it  all! 
which  of  us  could  stand  this  tum-up  of  every- 
thing that  ever  happened  to  him  ?<V  some 
said.  Golden  con&onted  it  all  with  the 
audacity  of  a  man  who  knew  everything  thai 
could  be  said  against  him;  and  he  held 
steadily  by  his  story.  He  admitted  that 
Drummond  had  done  nothing  in  the  business, 
and  indetd  knew  next  to  nothing  about  it 
until  that  day  in  autiunn,  when,  in  the 
absence  of  all  other  officials,  he  had  himself 
had  recourse  to  him.  "  But  the  more  inex- 
perienced a  man  may  be,  the  more  impetuous 
he  is — in  business ;  when  once  he  begins," 
said  the  manager.  And  that  there  was 
truth  in  this,  nobody  could  deny.  But  gra- 
dually as  the  trial  went  on,  certain  mists 
cleared  off  and  other  mists  descended.  The 
story  about  poor  Drummond  and  the  books 
waned  from  the  popular  mind ;  it  was 
dropped  out  of  the  leadii^  articles  in  the 
Semaphore.  If  they  had  not  gone  into  the 
river  with  the  painter,  where  were  they? 
Who  had  removed  them?    Were  they  de- 
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stroyed,  or  only  hidden  somevhere,  to  be 
found  by  the  miraculous  energy  of  the  police  ? 
This  question  began  to  be  the  question 
which  everybody  discussed  after  a  while ; 
for  by  this  time,  though  proof  was  as  far  off 
as  ever,  and  nobody  knew  who  was  the  guilty 
party,  there  had  already  fallen  a  certain 
silence,  a  something  like  respect,  over  that 
"  watery  grave." 

And  something  morefollowed,  which  Helen 
Drummond  scarcely  understood,  and  which 
was  never  conveyed  in  words  to  the  readers 
of  the  newspapers — a  subtle,  unexpressed 
sentiment,  which  had  no  evidence  to  back  it 
but  only  that  strange  thrill  of  certainty  v^ich 
moves  men's  minds  in  spite  of  themselves. 
"I  would  just  like  to  know  what  state 
Rivets's  was  in  before  it  became  a  joint-stock 
company',''  was  the  most  distinct  expression 
of  opinion  any  one  was  guUty  of  in  public ; 
and  the  persons  to  whom  this  speech  was 
addressed  would  shake  their  heads  in  reply. 
The  consequence  was  one  which  nobody 
could  have  distinctly  accounted  for,  and 
which  no  one  ventured  to  speak  of  plainly. 
A  something,  a  breath,  a  mist,  an  intangible 
shadow,  gathered  over  the  names  of  the 
former  partners  who  had  managed  the  whole 
busmess,  and  transferred  it  to  the  new 
company.  These  were  Mr,  Burton  and 
another,  vho  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
history.  In  what  condition  had  they  handed 
it  over?  What  induced  them  to  dispose  of 
such  a  flourishing  business?  And  why  was 
it  that  both  had  got  so  easily  out  of  it  with  less 
loss  than  many  a  private  shareholder?  These 
were  very  curious  questions,  and  took  an 
immense  hold  on  the  public  mind,  though 
they  were  not  discussed  in  the  newspapers ; 
for  there  are  many  things  which  move  the 
public  mind  deeply,  which  it  would  not 
answer  to  put  in  the  newspapers.  As  for 
Lord  Rivers,  he  was  a  heavy  loser,  and  no- 
body suspected  for  a  moment  that  he  knew 
anything  about  it.  The  City  men  were  sony 
for  him  as  a  victim;  but  round  the  names  of 
Mr.  Burton  and  his  colleague  there  grew  that 
indefinable  shadow.  Not  a  word  could  be 
said  openly  against  them ;  but  everybody 
thought  the  more.  They  were  flourishing, 
men  in  great  business — keeping  up  great 
houses,  wearing  all  the  appearance  of  pro- 
sperity. No  righteous  critic  turned  his  back 
upon  them.  At  kirk  and  at  market  they  were 
as  much  applauded,  as  warmly  received,  to 
all  outward  appearance,  as  ever.  But  a  cold 
breath  of  distrust  had  come  round  them,  like 
an  atmosphere.  The  first  prick  of  the  canker 
had  come  to  this  flower. 


This  was  the  unrecorded,  undisclosed  result 
of  the  inquiry,  with  which  Helen  Drummond, 
and  the  Haldanes,  and  all  uninstructed,  were 
so  deeply  dissatisfied.  It  had  ended  in 
nothing,  they  said.  The  managers  and  direc- 
tors were  acquitted,  there  being  no  proof 
against  them.  No  authoritative  contradiction 
had  been  or  could  be  given  to  the  theory  of 
Robert  Dmmmond'a  guilt.  The  Semaphore 
was  still  free  to  produce  that  "watery  grave" 
any  time  it  was  in  want  of  a  phrase  to  round 
a  paragraph  Their  hearts  had  been  wrung 
with  the  details  of  the  terrible  story  all  over 
again,  and — nothing  had  come  of  iL  "  1  told 
you  it  would  be  so,"  Mr.  Burton  said,  who 
knew  so  much  better.  "  It  would  have  been 
much  more  sensible  had  you  persuaded 
Maurice  to  leave  it  alone."  But  Maurice  had 
a  different  tale  to  tell  when  he  came  to  make 
his  report  to  his  anxious  clients.  He  be- 
wildered them  with  the  air  of  triumph  he  put 
on.  "But  nothing  is  proved,"  said  Helen 
sadly.  "  No,  nothing  is  proved,"  he  said ; 
"but  eveiything  is  imputed."  She  shook  her 
head,  and  went  to  her  room,  and  knelt  down 
before  the  Dives,  and  offered  up  to  it, 
meaning  no  harm,  what  a  devout  Catholic 
would  call  an  acte  de  reparation — an  offering 
of  mournful  love  and  indignation — and,  giving 
that,  would  not  be  comforted.  "  They  can- 
not  understand  you,  but  I  understand  you, 
Robert,"Ehe  said,  in  that agonyof  compunction 
and  tenderness  with  which  a  true  woman 
tries  to  make  up  to  the  dead  for  the  neglect 
arfd  coldness  of  the  living.  This  was  how 
Helen,  in  her  ignorance,  looked  upon  it. 
But  Stephen  Haldane  understood  better  when 
he  heard  the  tale.  Golden,  at  least,  would 
never  hold  up  his  head  again— or,  at  least, 
if  ever,  not  for  long  years,  till  the  story  had 
died  out  of  men's  minds.  And  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  others  had  gone  down  as  by  a 
breath.  No  one  could  tell  what  it  was ;  but 
it  existed — the  first  shadow,  the  beginning  of 
suspicion.  "I  am  satisfied,"  Dr.  Maurice 
said,  with  a  stem  smile  of  triumph.  The 
man  had  thrown  himself  entirely  into  the 
conflict,  and  took  pleasure  in  that  sweet  savour 
of  revenge, 

"But  Mrs.  Drununond?"  said  Stephen, 
whose  mind  was  moved  by  softer  thoughts. 

"That  woman  cannot  understand,"  said 
Dr.  Maurice,  "  Oh^  I  don't  mean  any  slight 
to  your  goddess,  your  heroine.  I  may  say 
she  is  not  my  heroine,  I  suppose?  She 
can't  understand.  Why,  Drummond  is  clear 
with  everybody  whose  opinion  is  worth  hav- 
ing. We  have  proved  nothing,  of  course.  1 
knew  we  could  prove  nothing.     But  he  is  a^ 
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clear  as  you  or  I — vidi  all  people  who 
worth  caring  for.    She  expected  me  to  bring 
her  al  diploma,  I  suppose,  under  the  Queen' 
hand  and  seal." 

"I  did  not  expect  that,"  said  Haldane; 
"  but  I  did  look  for  something  more  definite, 
I  allow." 

"  More  definite !  It  is  a  littie  hard  W  deal 
with  people  so  exigent,"  said  Dr.  Maurice, 
discomfited  in  the  midst  of  his  enthusiasm. 
"  Did  you  see  that  article  in  the  Looko-- 
on  1  The  Drummond  exhibition  is  just  about 
to  open ;  and  that,  I  am  confident,  will  be 
an  answer  in  full.  I  believe  the  public  will 
take  that  opportunity  of  proving  what  they 
think." 

And  so  tar  Maurice  turned  out  to  be  right. 
The  pHblic  did  show  its  enthusiasm — for  two 
days.  The  first  was  a  private  view,  and 
everybody  went.  The  rooms  were  crowded, 
and  there  were  notices  in  all  the  papers.  The 
next  day  there  was  also  a  very  fair  attend- 
ance ;  and  then  the  demonstration  on  the 
part  of  the  public  stopped.  Poor  Drummond 
was  dead.  He  had  been  a  good  but  not  a 
great  painter.  His  story  had  occupied  quite 
as  much  attention  as  the  world  had  to  give 
him — perhaps  more.  He  and  his  concerns 
— his  bankruptcy,  his  suidde,  and  his  pictures 
■ — had  become  a  bore.  Society  wanted  to 
hear  no  more  of  him.  The  exhibition  con- 
tinued open  for  several  weeks,  not  producing 
nearly  enough  to  pay  its  expenses,  and  then 
it  was  closed ;  and  Dtmnmond's  story  came 
to  an  end,  and  was  heard  of  no  more. 

This  is  the  one  thing  which  exdted  people, 
wound  up  to  a  high  pitch  by  posonal  mis- 
fortune or  suffering,  so  seldom  understand. 
They  are  prepared  to  encounter  scurrility, 
opposition,  even  the  hatred  or  the  eimiity 
of  others ;  but  they  are  not  prepared  for  the 
certain  fact  that  one  time  or  other,  most 
likely  very  soon,  the  world  will  get  tired  of 
them ;  it  is  their  worst  danger.  This  was 
what  happened  now  to  the  Drummonds ;  but 
fortunately  at  Dura,  in  the  depths  of  the  silent 
country,  it  was  but  imperfectly  that  Helen 
knew.  She  was  not  aware  how  generally 
public  opinion  acquitted  her  husband,  which 
was  hard  j  and  she  did  not  know  that  the 
world  was  tired  of  him,  which  was  well  for 
her.  He  was  done  with,  and  put  aside  like 
a  tale  that  is  told ;  but  she  still  went  on  plan- 
ning in  her  own  mind  a  wider  vindication 
for  him,  an  acquittal  which  this  time  it  should 
be  impossible  to  gainsay. 

And  quietness  fell  upon  them,  and  the 
months  began  to  flow  on,  and  tiien  the  years, 
with  no  incident  to  disturb  the  calm.    When 


all  the  excitement  of  the  trial  was  over,  and 
everything  done  that  could  be  done,  thai  the 
calm  reign  of  routine  began.  There  were 
times,  no  doubt,  in  which  Helen  chafed  and 
fretted  at  it ;  but  yet  routine  is  a  great  sap- 
port  and  comfort  to  the  worn  aqd  weary.  It 
supplies  a  kind  of  dull  motive  to  keep  life 
going  when  no  greater  motives  exist.  The 
day  commenced  always  with  Norah's  lessons. 
Helen  was  not  an  intellectual  woman,  nor 
did  she  feet  herself  consciously  the  better  for 
such  education  as  she  had  herself  received ; 
but  such  as  she  had  received  it  she  trans- 
mitted it  conscientiously  to  Norah.  She 
heard  her  read  every  morning  a  little  English 
and  a  little  French.  She  made  her  vrrite 
succession  of  copies,  and  do  exercises  in  the 
latter  language,  and  she  gave  her  an  hour's 
music  I  fear  none  ■  of  this  was  done  with 
voy  much  spirit ;  but  yet  it  was  done  coo- 
sdentiously  every  morning  of  their  lives  ex- 
cept Sunday,  when  they  went  to  church.  She 
did  it  because  it  was  right,  because  it  was 
necessary,  and  her  duty;  but  not  with  any 
strong  sense  of  the  elevated  character  of  her 
employment,  or  expectation  of  any  vast 
results  from  it.  It  had  not  produced  veiy 
great  results  in  herself.  Her  mind  had 
worked  busily  enough  all  her  life,  but  she  did 
not  believe  that  hsx  music,  or  her  French,  or 
anything  else  she  had  learnt,  had  done  her 
much  good.  Therdbre  she  proceeded  very 
calmly,  almost  coldly,  with  the  same  process, 
with  Norah.  It  was  necessary — it  had  to  be 
done  just  as  vacdnation  had  to  be  done  when 
the  child  was  a  baby ;  that  was  about  all. 

Then  after  the  lessons  they  had  their 
homely  dinner,  which  Susan  did  not  always 
cook  to  perfection;  and  then  they  took  their 
walk ;  and  in  the  evening  there  were  lessons 
to  be  teamed  and  needlework  to  do.  When 
the  child  went  to  bed,  her  mother  read — not 
anything  to  improve  her  mind.  She  was  not 
bent  upon  improvement,  unfortunately;  in- 
deed, it  did  not  occur  to  her.  She  read,  for 
the  most  part,  novels  from  the  circulatii^ 
library.  The  reader,  perhaps,  is  doing  the 
same  thing  at  this  moment,  and  yet,  most 
likely,  he  will  condemn,  or  even  despise,  poor 
Helen.  She  had  one  or  two  books  besides, 
books  of  poetry,  though  she  was  not  poetic- 
ally disposed  in  any  way.  She  had  "  In 
Memoriam  "  by  her,  which  she  did  not  read 
(does  any  one  who  has  ever  lived  in  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  read  "  In 
Memoriam?"),  but  pored  overnight  and  day, 
thinking  in  it,  scarcely  knowing  that  her  own 
mind  had  not  spoken  first  in  these  words. 
And  then  there  was  Mr.  browning's  poem  of 
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"Andrea,"  the  painter   who  had   a  wife. 
Helen  would  sit  over  her  fire  and  watch  it 
dying  out  at  her  feet,  and  pondei 
diea's  fete — wondering  whether,  perhaps,  a 
woman  might  do  badly  for  her  husband,  and 
yet    be  a  spotless   woman,    no    Lucrezia; 
iriietfaer  she  might  sap  the  strength  out  of 
him  with  gentle  words,  and  even  while  she 
bved  him  do  him  harmf    Out  of  such  a 
question  as  this  she  was  glad  to  escape  to 
her  novel,  the  first  that  might  come  to  hand. 
And  so  many  people  in  Helen's  state  of 
mind  read  novels— people  who  fly  into  the 
world  of  fiction  as  a  frightened  child  flies  into 
a  lighted  room,  to  escape  the  ghosts  that  are 
in  the  dark  passages  and  echoing  chambers — 
fliat  it  is  strange  so  little  provision  is  made 
for  them,  and  that  the  love-story  keeps  upper- 
most in  spite  of  all.     Yet  perhaps  the  love- 
story  is  the  safest.    The  world-wom  sufferer 
is  oflen  glad  to  forget  all  that  reminds  him 
of  his  own  trouble,  and  even  when  he  is  not 
touched  by  the  fond  aJHictiona  of  the  young 
people,  finds  a  little  pleasure  in  smihng  at 
them  in  the  exuberance  of  their  misery.  They 
think  it  is  so  terrible,  poor  babies,  to   be 
"  crossed  in  love."     The  fact  that  they  can- 
not have  their  own  way  is  so  astounding  to 
Aem,  something  to  TOuse  earth  and  heaven. 
Helen  ran  over  a  hundred  tales  of  this  de- 
scription with  a  grave  face,  thankful  to  be 
interested  in  the  small  miseries  which  were 
to  her  own  as  the  water  spilt  from  a  pitcher 
is  to  the  sea.    To  be  sure,  there  were  a  great 
many  elevating  and  improving  books  which 
Helen  might  have  had  if  she  pleased,  but 
nobody  haid  ever  suggested  to  her   that  it 
was  necessary  she  should  improve  her  mind. 
And  thus  the  time  went  on,  and  Mrs.  Dnma- 
mond  dropped,  as  it  were,  into  the  background, 
into  the  shade  and  quietness  of  life.    She  was 
still  young,  and  this  decadence  was  premature. 
She  felt  it  creeping  upon  her,  but  she  took 
no  pains  to  stop  the  process.     So  long  as 
Norah  was   safe  there  was  nothing  beside 
for  which  she  was  called  upon  to  exert  her- 
self; and  thus  with  all  her  powers  subdued, 
and  the  stream  of  l^e  kept  low,  she  lived 
on,  voluntarily  suppressing  herself,  as  so  many 
women  do.     And  in  the  meantime  new  com- 
binations were  preparing,  new    personages 
coming  upon  the  scene.     While  the  older 
people  stood  aside,  the  younger  ones  put  on 
their  singing  garments,  and    came  forward 
with  their  flowery  wreaths,  with  the  sunshine 
npon  their  heads,  to  perform  their  romance, 
like  the  others  before  them.    And  so  it  hap- 
pened -that   life    had  stolen    imperceptibly 
away,  so  noiseless  and  soft  that  no  one  knew 


of  its  going,  until  all  at  once  there  came  a 
day  when  its  progress  could  be  no  longer 
ignored.  This  was  the  day  when  Norah 
Drummond,  eighteen  years  old,  all  decked 
and  dressed  by  her  mother's  hands,  spotless 
and  radiant  as  the  rose  in  her  hair,  with  her 
heart  full  of  hopes,  and  her  eyes  fiill  of  light, 
and  no  cloud  upon  her  from  all  the  tragic  mists 
through  which  her  youth  had  passed,  went  up 
the  long  avenue  at  Dura  lo  the  House  which 
was  brilliant  with  lamps  and  gay  with  music, 
to  make  her  first  appearance,  as  she  thought, 
in  the  world.  Norah's  heart  was  beatmg, 
her  gay  spirit  dancing  already  before  she 
reached  the  door. 

Oh,  I  wonder,  mamma,  I  wonder,"  she 
said,  "  what  will  happen  ?  will  anything  hap- 
pen to-night  ? "  What  could  happen  to  her 
by  her  mother's  side,  among  her  old  friends? 
She  did  not  know ;  she  went  to  meet  it 
gaily.  But  Noiah  found  it  impossible  to 
believe  that  this  first  triumphant  evening, 
this  moment  of  glory  and  delight,  could  pass 
away  like  the  other  evenings;  that  there 
should  not  be  something  in  it,  something  un- 
known, sweet,  and  yet  terrible,  which  should 
affect  all  her  life. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

A  girl's  first  balll  What  words  more  full 
of  ecstasy  could  be  breathed  in  this  dull 
world  1  A  vague,  overwhelming  vision  of 
delight  beCbre  she  goes  into  it — all  bright- 
ness, and  poetry,  and  music,  and  flowers,  and 
kind,  admiring  faces  ;  everything  converging 
towards  herself  as  a  centre,  not  with  any 
selfish  sense  of  exclusive  enjoyment,  but 
sweedy,  spontaneously,  as  to  the  natural 
queen.  A  hundred  unexpected,  inexpressi- 
ble emotions  go  to  make  up  this  image  of 
paradise.  There  is  the  first  glow  and  triumph 
of  power  which  is  at  once  a  surprise  to  her 
and  a  joy.  The  feeling  that  she  has  come 
to  the  kingdom,  that  she  herself  has  become 
the  fair  woman  whose  sway  she  has  read  of 
all  her  life ;  the  consciousness,  at  last,  that 
it  is  real,  that  womanhood  is  supreme  in  her 
person,  and  that  the  worid  bows  down  before 
her  whiteness  and  brightness,  in 
her  shamefacedness  and  innocent  confidence, 

her  empire  of  youth.  She  is  the  Una 
whose  look  can  tame  the  lion;  she  is  the 
princess  before  whose  glance  the  whole 
world  yields;  and  yet  at  the  same  time, 
being  its  queen,  is  she  not  the  world's 
sweet  handmaid,  to  scatter  flowers  in  its 
path,  and  dance  and  sing  to  make  it  glad? 
All  these  thoughts  are  in  the  girl's  mind, 
espedalty  if  she  be  a  ^ciful  giil — thow ' 
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periiaps,  she  does  not  find  words  to  express 
any  of  them ;  and  this  it  is  which  throws 
such  a  charm  to  her  upon  the  pleasure- 
making,  which  to  us  looks  sometimes  so  stale 
and  so  poor. 

And  it  is  only  after  a  long  interval — unless 
her  case  be  an  exceptionally  hard  one — that 
she  gets  disenchanted.  When  she  goes  into 
the  ffury  palace,  she  finds  it  all  that  she 
thou^t ;  all,  with  the  lively  delight  of  per- 
sonal enjoyment  added,  and  that  Battery 
of  admiring  looks,  of  unspoken  homage, 
not  to  the  ideal  princess,  or  representative 
woman,  but  to  her,  which  is  so  sweet  and  so 
new.  Thus  Norah  Dniramond  entered  the 
ball-room  at  Dura  House,  floating  in,  as  it 
were,  upon  the  rays  of  light  that  surrounded 
her — the  new  woman,  the  latest  successor  of 
Eve  in  the  garden,  unexacting  queen  of  the 
fresh  world  she  had  entered  into,  fealing  no 
rivals — nay,  reignii^  in  the  persons  of  her 
rivals  as  well  as  in  her  own.  And  when  she 
had  thus  made  her  entrance  in  an  abstract 
triumph,  waking  suddenly  to  individual  con- 
sciousness, remembering  that  she  was  still 
Norah,  and  that  people  were  looking  at  her, 
wondering  at  her,  admiring  her — her,  and 
not  another — she  laughed  as  a  cliild  laughs 
for  nothing,  for  delight,  as  she  stood  by 
her  mother's  side.  It  was  too  beautiful  and 
wonderful  to  be  shy  of  it 

"  Pinch  me,  mamma,  and  it  will  all  pass 
away  like  the  other  dreams,"  she  whispered, 
holding  fast  by  her  mother's  arm.  But  the 
curious  thing,  the  amazing  thing  was,  that  it 
continued,  and  warmed  her  and  dazzled  her, 
and  lighted  her  up,  and  did  not  pass  aivay. 

"  Norah,  come  1  you  are  to  dance  this 
dance  with  me,"  cried  Ned,  rushing  up.  He 
had  seen  them  come  in,  though  he  was  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room ;  he  had  watched  for 
them  since  the  first  note  of  the  music  struck; 
he  had  neglected  the  duty  to  which  he  had 
been  speciily  appropriated,  the  duty  of  look- 
ing after  and  amusing  and  taking  care  of  the 
two  fair  daughters  of  the  Marchioness,  who 
was  as  good  as  Lady  Patroness  of  Mrs.  Bur- 
ton's ball.  To  keep  up  the  proper  contrast, 
I  am  aware  that  Lady  Edith  and  LadyFIorizel 
should  have  been  young  women  of  a  certain 
age,  uninviting,  and  highly  aristocratic,  while 
Norah  Drummond  had  all  the  beauty  and 
sweetness,  as  well  as  poverty  and  lowliness, 
to  recommend  her;  but  this,  1  am  sorry  to 
confess,  was  not  the  case.  The  Ladies  Mere- 
wether  were  very  pretty  girls,  as  pretty  as 
Norah ;  they  were  not  "  stuck-up,"  but  as 
pleasant  and  as  sweet  as  English  girls  need 
be — indeed,  except  that  they  were  not  Norah, 


I  know  no  fault  they  had  in  Ned's  eyes.  || 
But  they  were  not  Norah,  and  he  forsook  ' 
his  post.  Nobody  noticed  the  fiict  much! 
except  Mrs,  Burton.  As  for  Lady  Fbrizel, 
she  had  the  most  unfeigned  good-humoured 
contempt  for  Ned.  He  was  a  mere  boy, '| 
she  said;  she  had  no  objection  todance  with 'i 
him,  or  chatter  to  him ;  but  she  had  in  her  i 
reacji  two  hundred  as  good,  or  better,  than  ' 
him,  and  she  preferred  men  to  boys,  she  did  'i 
not  hesitate  to  say.  So  that  when  Ned  i 
appeared  by  Norah's  side.  Lady  Rorizel, 
taking  her  place  with  her  partner,  ^niled  upon  '  i 
him  as  he  passed,  and  asked  audibly,  "  Ob, ' . 
who  was  that  pretty  girl  with  Mr.  Burton?! 
oh,  how  pretty  she  was  1  Couldn't  anybody  !■ 
tell  her?  "  Lady  Florizel  was  not  offended  jl 
But  Mrs.  Burton  saw,  and  was  wroth.  j 

Many  changes  had  happened  in  those  i\\ 
years.    At  the  time  of  the  trial  and  after  it  'I 
there  had  been  many  doubts   and  speca-  il 
lations  in  Helen's  mind  as  to  what  she  should  l< 
do.     Suspecting  her  cousin  as  she  did,  and  n 
with   Robert's    judgment    against    lum,    as  . 
recorded  in  that  last  moumftil  letter,  how  was  I' 
she  to  go  on  accepting  a  shelter  from  hei  ,i 
cousin,  living  at  his  vecy  gates  in  a  sort  of  .i 
dependence  upon  him?      But  she  had  no-  . 
where  else  to  go,  for  one  thing,  and  the  shade  |' 
of  additional  doubt  whicli  had  been  thrown  [i 
upon  Burton  by  the  trial,  was  not  of  a  kind  ,| 
to  impress  her  mind;   nothing  had    been  ! 
brought  forward  against  him,  no   one  had  || 
said  openly  that  he  was  to  blame,  and  Helen  J 
was  discouraged  when  it  all  ended  in  nothing 
as  she  thou^t,  and  had  not  energy  enough  < 
to  uproot  herself  from  the  peaceful  comer  she  !■ 
had  taken  refuge  in.     Where  could  she  go?  ', 
Then  she  had  the  Haldanes  to  keep  her  to 
this  spot,  which  now  seemed  the  only  spot  in  |'i 
the  world  where  pity  and  friendship  were  to  be  ■ 
found.     Stephen,  whom  she  contemplated  Ij 
with  a  certain  reverence  in  his  great  suffering  , 
and  patience,  was  the  better  for  her  presence  ]■ 
and  that  of  Norah,  and  their  kind  eyes  and  | 
the  voices  that  bade  her  welcome  whenever  | 
she  crossed  their  threshold  was  a  comfort  to   | 
her.    She  kept  herself  apart  from  the  Burtons 
for  a  longtime,  having  next  to  no  intercourse    I 
with  them,  and  so  she  would  have  done  still  ;) 
had  the  matter  been  in  her  hands.      But  the 
matter  was  no  longer  in   her  hands.     The  <| 
children  had  grown  up,  all  of  them  together.    ^ 
Theyhad  grown  into  thosehabitswhichfathets  1; 
and  mothers  cannot  cross,  which  insensibly  ^ 
affect  even  their  own  feelings  and  relations,    i 
Clara  Burton  and  Norah   Drummond  were  , 
cousins  still,  though  so  great  a  gulf  of  feeling 
lay  between  their  two  houses.    Both  of  them  , 
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had  been,  as  it  were,  brought  up  with  the 
Daltons  at   the  Rectoty.     They  were   all 
childieo  together,  all  boys  and  girls  together. 
Insensibl}'  the   links   multiplied,    the   con- 
nectioD  grew  stronger.     When  Ned  Burton 
was  at  Dura  there  was  never  a  day  in  his  life 
that  he  did  not  spend,  or  attempt  to  spend, 
part  of  it  in  the  Gatehouse.      And   Clara 
ran  in  and  out — she  and  Mary  Dalton;  they 
were  all  about  the  same  age ;  at  this  moment 
ihey  ranged  from  twenty  to  seventeen,   a 
'  group  of  companions  more  intimate  than 
lytmn^  but  youth,  and  this  long  and  dose 
sodation  could  have  made  them.    They 
were  Hke  brothers  and  sisters,  Mrs,  Dalton 
said  anxiously,  veiling  from  herself  the  fact 
that  some  of  them  perhaps  had  begmi  to  feei 
and  think  as  brothers  and  sisters  do  not  feel. 
Charlie  Dalton,   for  instance,  who  was  the 
eldest  of  all  —  one-and-twenty — instead  of 
tailing  in    lore  with   Norah,  who   was    as 
poor  as  himself — a  thing  which  would  have 
been  simple  madness,  of  course,  but  not  so 
bad  as  what  had  happened — had  seen  fit  to 
go  and  bestow  his  heart  upon  Clara  Burton, 
whose  father  dreamed  of  nothing  less  than  a 
duke  for  her,  and  who  had  not  as  much  heart 
as  would  lie  on  a  sixpence,   the    rector' 
wife  said  indignantly;   and  Heaven  knows 
how  many  other  complications  were   fore- 
shadowing through  those  family  intimacies, 
and  the  brother  and  sister  condidon  which 
had  been  so  delightful  while  it  lasted.    Mrs. 
Drummond  and  Mrs.  Dalton  went  together 
on  this  particular  evening  watching  from  a 
distance     over    their    respective    children. 
Helen's  face  was   calm,  for  Norah  was    in 
no  trouble ;  but  the  rector's  wife  had  a  pucker 
on  her  brow.     She  could  see  her  Charlie 
watching  so  wistfully  the  movements  of  Clara 
Burton   through  the  crowd,  hanging  about 
her,  stealing  to  her  side  whenever  he  could, 
following  hereverywherewithhiseyes.  Charlie 
was  especially  dear  to  bis  mother,  as  the 
eldest  boy  of  a  large  family,  when  he  is  a 
good  boy,  so  oflen  is.     She  ha(i  been  able 
to   talk    to   him    many  a    day   about    her 
domestic  troubles  when  she  could  not  speak 
I  to  his  father.  She  had  felt  herself  stret^thened 
I  by  his  sympathy  :uid  support,  thatbadungup 
which  is  so  good  for  everybody,  and  it  broke 
r  her  heart  to  see  her  boy  breaking  his  for  tAat 
I  girL     What  could  he  see  in  her?  the  mother 
'  thought.     If  it  had  been  Norah  Drummond  ! 
I  and  then  she  tried  to  talk  to  her  friend  at  her 
,  side.  They  had  come  to  be  very  fast  friends ; 
'  they   had  leant  upon  each  other  by   turns, 
comers,   as  it  were,  of  the   burdens  which 
each  bad   to  bear,  and  Mrs.  Dalton  knew 
xm— 34 


Mrs.  Drummond  could  guess  what  the  sigh 
meant  which  she  could  not  restrain. 

How  nice  Norah  is  looking,"  she  said, 
"  and  how  happy !  I  think  she  has  changed 
so  much  since  she  was  a  child:  She  used  to 
have  such  a  dreamy  look;  but  now  there  is 
h-efensie,  she  goes  in  to  everything 
with  all  her  heart." 

"  Yes,"  said  Helen ;  but  she  did  not  go  on 
talking  of  Norah,  she  understood  the  give 
and  take  of  sympathy.  "  I  like  Mary's  dress 
so  much.  She  and  Katie  look  so  fresh,  and 
simple,  and  sweet.  But  they  are  not  such 
novices  as  Norah ;  you  know  it  is  her  first 

Poor  children,  how  excited  it  makes 
them !  but  dressing  them  is  a  dreadful  busi- 
ness," said  Mrs.  Dalton  with  her  anxious 
look  still  following  her  Charlie  among  all  the 
changing  groups.  "  I  need  not  d^guise  it 
from  you,  dear,  who  know  all  about  us.  It 
was  sometimes  hard  enough  before,  and  now 
what  with  evenii^  dresses  !  And  when  they 
come  to  a  dance  like  this  they  want  some- 
thing pretty  and  fresh.  You  will  feel  it  by- 
and-by  even  with  Norah.  I  am  sure  if  it 
were  not  for  the  cheap  shops,  where  you  can 
buy  tarlatan  for  so  little,  and  making  them 
up  ourselves  at  home,  I  never  could  do  it, 
^d  you  know  whatever  sacrifices  one  makes, 
one  cannot  refuse  a  little  pleasure  to  one's 
children.  Poor  things,  it  is  all  they  are  likely 
to  have." 

"  At  least  they  are  getting  the  good  of  it, 
said  Helen,  Norah's  dress  was  the  first 
task  of  this  kind  that  had  been  put  upon 
her,  and  she  had  been  forced  to  make  her 
sacrifices  to  dress  the  child  who  had  grown  a 
woman  ;  but  Helen,  too,  knew  that  she  could 
not  buy  many  ball  dresses  off  her  hundred 
a  year.  And  it  was  so  strange  to  think  such 
thoughts  in  this  lavish  extravagant  house, 
where  every  magnificence  that  could  be  thought 
of  adorned  mother  and  dai^hter,  and  the 
room  and  the  walls.  Mrs,  Dalton  answered 
to  the  thought  before  it  had  been  expressed. 
"  It  »  curious,"  she  said,  "  there  is  Clara 
Burton,  who  might  dress  in  cloth  of  gold 
if  she  liked — but  our  girls  look  just  as  well. 
What  a  thing  it  is  to  be  rich ! — for  the  Bur- 
tons you  know  are — "  Here  Mrs.  Dalton 
stopped  abruptly,  remembering  that  if  the 
Burtons  were  nobodies,  so  was  also  the  friend 
at  her  side.  She  herself  was  connected  with 
the  old  Harcourts,  and  h^  a  right  to  speak. 

"  Now,  ladies,  I  know  whfit  you  are  doing," 
said  Mr.  Burton,  suddenly  coming  up  to 
them  ;  "  you  are  saying  all  sorts  of  sweet 
things  to  each  other  about  your  children,  and 
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privately  you  aie  tbii^ing  that  there  is 
nobody  in  the  room  fit  to  be  seen  except 
your  own.  Oh  don't  look  so  caught  1  I 
kaow,  because  I  am  doing  the  same  thing 
myself." 

Doing  the  same  thing  himself  —  com- 
paring his  child  to  my  Norah— to  my  Mary, 
the  ladies  inwardly  replied ;  but  no  such 
answer  was  made  aloud.  "  We  were  saying 
how  they  all  enjoy  themselves,"  said  Mra. 
Daltoa,  "  that  was  all." 

Mr.  Burton  laughed  that  little  laugh  of 
mockery  which  men  of  vulgar  minds  indulge 
in  when  Ihey  talk  to  women,  and  which  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  you  can't  take  me  in  with 
your  pretences,  /see  through  you.  He  had 
grown  stouter,  but  he  did  not  look  so  vigor- 
ous as  of  old.  He  was  fleshy,  there  was  a 
furtive  look  in  his  eye.  When  he  glanced 
round  him  at  the  briiliaitt  party,  and  all  the 
splendour  of  which  he  was  the  owner,  it  was 
not  with  the  complacency  of  old.  He  looked 
as  if  at  any  moment  something  disagreeable, 
something  to  be  avoided  might  appear  before 
him,  and  had  acquired  a  way  of  stretching 
out  his  neck  as  if  to  see  who  was  comii^ 
behind.  The  thing  in  the  room  about  which 
he  was  most  complacent  was  Choa.  She 
had  grown  up,  straight,  and  large,  and  tall  in 
stature,  like  our  Anglo-Saxon  qtieen  with 
masses  of  white  rosy  flesh  and  gold-colonied 
hair.  The  solid  splendid  white  arm,  laden 
with  bracelets,  which  leaned  on  her  partner^ 
shoulder,  was  a  beauty  not  possessed  by  any 
of  the  slight  girls  whose  mo&eis  were  watch- 
ing her  as  she  moved  past  them.  Clara's  api 
would  have  made  two  of  Nomh's,  Her  size 
and  fulness  and  colour  dazilcd  everybody. 
ShewasafulI-b!ownRubensbeauty,of  the  class 
which  has  superseded  the  gentier,  pen^ve, 
raiobtrusive  heroine  in  these  days,  "  I  don't 
pretend  to  say  anything  bat  what  I  think," 
said  Mr.  Burton,  "  and  I  do  feel  that  iluU  is 
a  girl  to  be  proud  of.  Don't  dance  too 
much.  Clary,  you  have  got  to  ride  with  me 
to-morrow."  She  gave  him  a  smile  and  a 
nod  as  she  whirled  past.  The  man  who  was 
dancing  with  her  was  dark,  a  perfect  contrast 
to  her  brilliant  beauty.  "  They  make  a 
capital  couple,"  Mr,  Burton  said  with  a 
suppressed  laugh,  "  I  suppose  a  prophet,  if 
we  had  one,  would  see  a  good  many  com- 
binations comiDg  on  in  an  evening  like  this. 
Why,  by  Jove,  here's  Ned." 

And  it  was  Ned,  bringing  Norah  back  to 
her  mother.      "  I   thought  you  had  been 

dancing  with  one  of "   said  his  father, 

poiating  with  his  thumb  across  his  shoulder, 
"  Have  you  no  moooers,  boy  ?    Konh,  I  am 


sure,  will  excuse  you  when  she  knows  you  are 
aigaged — people  that  are  stopping  in  the 
house." 

"  Oh,  of  course  I  will  excuse  him,"  said 
Norah.  "  I  did  not  want  him  at  all.  I 
would  rather  mt  quiet  a  little  and  see  eiery- 
body.  And  Charlie  has  promised  to  dance 
with  me.  I  suppose  it  was  not  wrong  to  ask 
Charlie,  was  it  ?  He  might  as  well  have  me 
as  any  one,  dont  you  think,  mamma?" 

"  If  you  take  to  inviting  gentlemen,  Norah, 
I  shall  expect  you  to  ask  me,"  said  Mr.  Burton, 
who   was    always  jocular  to    girls.     Noiah 
looked   at  him  with  her  bright  observant 
eyes.    She  always  looked  at  him,  he  thought, 
in  that  way.    He  was  half  afraid  of  her, 
though  she  was  so  young.    He  had  even 
tried  to  conciliate  her,  but  he  had  not  sue-  ' 
ceeded.  She  shook  hor  head  without  making  ' 
any  reply,  and  just  then  something- happeoed  ! 
which  made  a  change  in  all  the  circumstances,   i 
It  was  the  approach  of  the  man  with  whom 
Clara  had  been  dancing ;  a  man  with  the  air 
of  a  hero  of  romance;b(arded,  with  veryftne  ' 
darit  eyes  and  hair  that  curled  high  like  a  crest  i 
upon  lus  head.     Norah  gave  a  little  start  as  he 
approached,  and  blushed.    "  It  is  the  hero,"  ' 
she  Eaid  to  herself.    He  looked  as  if  he  had  i 
jnst  walked  out  of  a  novel  with  every  sign  of  i 
his  character  legibly  set  forth.     But  though  it 
may  be  very  well  to  gibe  at  beautiful  dart   | 
eyes  and  handsome  features,  it  is  difficult  to  ' 
remain  unmoved  by  their  influence.     Norah 
owned  with  that  sudden  flush  of  colour  a 
certain  curiosity,  to  say  the  least  of  it     Mr.   ' 
Burton  frowned,  and  So  did  his  son  and 
daughter  simultaneously,  as  if  by  touclung  of 
a  spring. 

"  I  am  aftaid  you  don't  remember  me,  Mrs. 
Drummond,"  the  stranger  said;  "but  I  re- 
collect you  so  very  well  that  I  hope  you  will 
let  me  introduce  myself — Cyril  Rivers.  It  is 
a  long  time  since  we  ineL" 

"  Oh,  I  remember !  "  cried  impulsive  Norah, 
and  tHen  was  silent,  blushing  more  deeply 
than  ever.  To  ask  Charlie  Dalton  to  dance 
with  her  was  one  thing,  but  meeting  the 
hero  was  entirely  different.  It  took  away  her 
breath. 

And  two  minutes  after  she  was  dancing 
with  lum.  It  was  this  he  had  come  to  her 
mother  for— not  asking  any  one  to  ijitiodtjce 
him.  He  was  no  longer  a  boy,  but  a  man 
travelled  and  experienced,  who  kimr,  or 
thought  he  knew,  society  and  the  worid. 
But  be  had  not  yet  dismissed  from  his  mind 
that  past  episode — an  episode  which  had 
been  fixed  and  deepened  in  his  niemoiy  by 
the  trial  aad  all  tlie  discusskms  in  ,tbe  Bcm- 
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I  papers.  To  say  that  he  had  continued  to 
I  tiuat  about  the  Druinmonds  would  have  been 
I  jbohsh;  but  when  he  came  back  to  Dura  to 
I  visit  the  Burtons,  they  vere  the  first  peoplr 


who  reclined  to  his  mind.    As  bis  host  drove 


I  him  past  the  Gatehouse  on  the  night  of  his 
j  dnival,  he  had  asked  about  them.  And  Mr. 
I  Burton  remembered  this  now,  and  did  not 
i  like  it.  He  stood  and  looked  after  the  pair 
I  as  they  went  away  arm-in>ann.  Norah  did 
I  not  answer  as  Claia  did  as  a  complete  foil 
I  and  counter  to  Mr.  Rlvers's  dark  hajulsome- 
Dess.  It  was  a  mistake  altc^ether.  It  was 
I  Clara  who  should  have  been  with  him,  who 
I  was  his  natural  companion.  Mr.  Burton  re- 
I  fleeted  that  nothing  but  kindness  could  have 
I  induced  him  to  invite  his  cousin's  penniless 
girl  to  the  great  ball  at  which  Clara  made  her 
liiild  in  the  world  as  well  as  Norah.  He 
I  felt  as  be  stood  and  looked  on  that  it  was  a 
I  mistake  to  have  done  it.  People  so  poor  and 
I  so  lowly  ought  not  to  be  encouraged  to  set 
'  themselves  up  as  equals  of  the  richer  classes. 
I  He  said  to  lumself  that  his  system  had  been 
I  wrong.  DifTerent  classes  had  different  duties, 
I  he  felt  sure.  His  own  was  to  get  as  much  of 
,  the  good  things  of  this  world,  as  much  luxury 
,  and  honour  as  he  could  have  for  his  money. 
I  Helen's  was  to  subsist  on  a  hundred  a  year ; 
I.  and  to  expect  of  her  that  she  could  anyhow 
I ,  manage  to  buy  ball  dresses,  and  put  her  child 
in  competition  with  his  J  It  was  wrong ; 
I  there  was  no  other  word.  Mr.  Burton  left 
I  his  neighbours,  and  went  off  with  a  dissatis- 
fied countenance  to  another  part  of  the  room. 
|<  It  was  his  own  fault 

;,  "I  should  have  known  you  anywhere,'' 
I  said  Mr.  Rivers  in  the  pause  of  the  waltzing. 

I  "You  were  onlya  child  when  Isaw  you  last, 
I,  but  I  should  have  known  you  anywhere." 

I I  "Should  you?  How  very  strange  !  What 
I  a  good  memory  you  must  have  I  "  said  Norah. 
I  "  Though,  indeed,  as  soon  as  you  said  who 
I  you  were,  I  remembered  you." 

I,  "But  nobody  told  me  who  you  were,"  he 
I  said,  "when  Isawyou  just  now,  dancingwith 

I  that  youDg  fellow,  the  son  of  the  house." 

I I  "  Did  you  see  us  then  ?  " 

(f     "Yes,  and  your  mother  sitting   by  that 

,  stand  of  flowers.    You  are  half  yourself  as 

'  1  remember  you,  and  half  her." 

"  What  a  good  memory  you  must  have  1 " 
said  Norah,  very  increduU)US ;  and  then  they 
floated  away  again  to  the  soft  dreamy  music, 
he  supportmg  her,  guiding  her  through  the 
moving  crowd  as  Norah  had  never  dreamt  of 

>  beinggoided.  Shehadfeltshe wasonherown 
responsibility  when  .dancing  with.  Ned  and 

i  Chailie ;  with,  indeed,  a  little  share  of  re- 


spcmsibility  on  account  of  her  partners  too. 
But  Mr.  Rivers  danced  beautifully,  and 
Norah  felt  like  a  cloud,  like  a  leaf  lighdy 
carried  by  the  breeze.  She  was  carried  along 
without  any  trouble  to  herself.  When  they 
had  stopped,  instead  of  feeling  out  of  breath, 
she  stopped  only  from  courtesy's  sake,  to  let 
the  others  go  on. 

"  How  well  you  dance,  Mr.  Rivers  !  "  she 
cried.  "  I  never  liked  a  waltz  so  much 
before.  The  boys  are  so  different.  One 
never  feels  sure  where  one  is  going.     I  like  it 

"Then  you  must  let  me  have  as  many 
waltzes  as  you  can,"  he  said,  "  and  I  shall 
like  it  too.  Who  are  the  boys  ?  You  have 
not  any — brothers?  Boys  are  not  to  be 
trusted  for  waltzing  j  they  are  too  energetic — 
too  much  determined  to  have  everything 
their  own  way." 

"  Oh,  the  boys  !  they  are  chiefly  Ned  and — 
Charlie  Dalton.  They  are  the  ones  I  always 
dance  with,"  said  Norah.  "  And  oh,  by-the- 
bye,  I  was  engaged  to  Charlie  for  this  dance." 

"  How  clever  of  me  to  carry  you  off  before 
Mr.  Charhe  came  !  "  said  the  hero.  "  But  it 
is  his  own  fault  if  he  was  not  up  in  rime." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Norah,  with  a 
blush.  "The  feet  is — he  did  not  ask  me;  I 
asked  him.  I  never  was  at  a  ball  before,  and 
I  don't  know  many  people,  and  of  course  I 
wanted  to  dance.  I  asked  him  to  take  me 
if  he  was  not  engaged,  so  if  he  found  any  one 
he  liked  better,  he  was  not  to  be  blamed  if 
he  forgot.  Why  do  you  laugh  ?  Was  it  a 
silly  thing  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  Charhe,"  said  Mr.  Rivers ; 
"  but  I  should  punch  his  head  with  pleasure. 
What  has  he  done  that  he  should  have  you 
asking  him  to  dance  ?  " 

And  then  that  came  again  which  was  not 
dancing,  as  Norah  understood  it,  an  occasion 
which  bad  always  called  for  considerable 
exertion,  but  a  very  dream  of  delightful 
movement,  like  flying,  like — she  could  not 
tell  what.  By  this  time  she  was  a  little 
ashamed  about  Charlie  j  and  the  waltz  put  it 
out  of  Mr.  Rivers's  mind. 

Do  you  think  I  may  call  to-morrow  ?  "  he 
said,  when  they  stopped  again.  "  Will  your 
mother  let  me  ?  There  are  so  many  things  1 
should  like  to  talk  over  with  her.  You  are  too 
young,  of  course,  to  remember  anything 
about  a  certain  horrid  bank." 

"  Ah,  no,  I  am  not  too  young,"  said  Norah, 
and  the  smiles  with  which  she  had  been 
looking  up  at  him  suddenly  vanished  from 
her  face. 

I  b^  your  pardon.     I   had   forgotten 
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that  it  was  of  more  importance  to  you  than 
to  any  one.  I  want  to  talk  to  your  mother 
about  that.  Do  you  think  I  may  come  ? 
Look  here ;  is  this  Charlie  ?  He  is  just  the 
sort  of  youth  whom  a  young  lady  might  ask 
to  dance  with  her.  And,  good  heavens,  how 
he  waltzes !  I  don't  wonder  that  you  felt  it 
a  painful  exercise.  Are  Miss  Burton  and 
her  guests  friends  ? " 

"We  are  all  great  friends,"  said  Noiah, 
half  displeased.  And  Clara  Burton  as  she 
passed  gave  her  an  angry  look.  "  Why  Clam 
IS  cross,"  she  said  pathetically.  "  What  can 
I  have  done?" 

Mr.  Rivers  laughed.  Norah  did  not  like 
the  laugh;  it  seemed  alittlelikeMr.  Burton's. 
There  was  a  certain  conscious  superiority  and 
sense  of  having  found  some  one  out  in  it, 
which  she  did  not  either  hke  or  understand. 

"  You  seem  to  know  something  I  don't 
know,"  she  said,  with  prompt  indignation, 
"  Perhaps  why  Clara  is  cross ;  but  you  don't 
know  Clara.  You  don't  know  any  of  us,  Mr. 
Rivers,  and  you  oughtn't  to  look  as  if  you 
had  found  us  out.  How  could  you  find  out 
all  about  us,  who  have  known  each  other  from 
babies,  in  one  night  ?  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  with  an  im- 
mediate change  of  tone.  "It  is  one  of  the 
bad  habits  of  society  that  nobody  can  depend 
on  another,  and  everybody  likes  to  grin  at 
his  neighbours.  Forgive  me;  I  forgot  I 
was  in  a  purer  air." 


"  Oh,  it  was  not  that,"  said  Norah,  a  little 
confused.  He  seemed  to  say  things  (she  [ 
thought)  which  meant  nothing,  as  if  there 
was  a  great  deal  in  them.  She  was  glad  to  ' 
be  taken  back  to  her  mother,  and  deposited  ' 
under  her  shelter ;  but  she  was  not  pennitted 
to  test  there.  Ned  came  and  glowered  at 
her  leproachfully,  as  she  sat  down,  and  other 
candidates  for  her  hand  arrived  so  fast  that 
the  child  was  half  intoxicated  with  pleasure 
and  flattery,  "  What  do  they  want  )ne  for  ?  " 
she  wondered  within  herself.  She  was  so 
much  in  request  that  Ned  did  not  get  ano. 
thcr  dance  tilt  the  very  end  of  the  evening ; 
and  even  Mr.  Rivers  was  balked  in  at  least 
one  of  the  waltzes  he  had  engaged  her  for. 
He  drew  back  with  a  smile,  seeing  it  was  Mr. 
Burton  himself  who  was  exerting  himself  to 
find  partners  for  Norah.  But  Norah  was  all 
smiles ;  she  danced  the  whole  evening, 
coming  httle  by  httle  into  her  partner's  way. 
Pleased  to  be  so  popular,  delighted  with 
everybody's  "  kindness  "  to  her,  and  dazzled 
with  this  first  opening  glimpse  of  "the 
world." 

"  If  this  is  the  world,  I  like  it,"  she  said 
to  her  mother  as  they  drove  home.  "  It  is 
delightful ;  it  is  beautiful ;  it  is  so  kind  I  Oh, 
mamma,  is  it  wrong  to  feel  so  ?  I  never  was 
so  happy  in  my  life." 

"  No,  my  darUng,  it  is  not  wrong,"  Helen 
said,  kissing  her.  She  was  not  insensible  to 
her  child's  triumph. 
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T  N  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  a 
■*■  printer  of  the  name  of  Childs,  living  in 
the  remote  and  primitive  little  town  of  Bun- 
gay, in  Suffolk,  became  famous  for  the  excel- 
lence of  the  work  issued  from  his  press.  The 
type  was  clear,  the  impression  good,  the  paper 
of  superior  quality ;  and  this  last  was  much 
to  say,  whilst  the  war  tax — still  retained —  | 
stultified  improvement.  Whether  Childs 
printed  the  Bible  I  cannot  say,  but  he 
printed  other  religious  books  in  vast  num- 
bers ;  and  a  copy  from  his  press  of  Taylor's 
"  Holy  Living  and  Dying,"  Baxter's  "Saints' 
Rest,"  or  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress," 
came  to  be  as  much  desiderated  by  ordinary 
people,  as  the  Delphine  Classics  by  scholars, 
or  the  English  Poets  from  the  Chiswick 
Press.  Childs'  reprints  were  generally  speak- 
ing in  quarto,  and  often  illustrated  by  the 
Findena  and  other  early  sted  engravers. 
He  must  have  been  a  far-seeing  man  of 


business,  for  he  established  a  London  agency ; 
and,  judging  Vigbtly  that  beyond  the  main 
highways  a  great  population  existed,  who 
had  little  or  no  facilities  for  obtaining  books, 
even  where  they  could  afford  their  cost,  he 
organized  a  system  of  book-hawking,  and  by 
this  means  scattered  the  products  of  his 
press  broadcast  over  a  wide  area. 

He  seems  first  to  have  tried  his  plan  in 
the  more  hilly  regions  of  England  ;  and  his 
agents  and  their  men  traversing  the  Mendip, 
the  Quantock,  and  the  Cotswold  ranges  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  good  trade.  It  then 
occurred  to  him  that  the  hilly  counties  of 
north-western  England  and  North  Wales 
offered  fresh  ground  to  his  system,  and  he 
sent  an  agent  into  those  districts  about  the 
year  1818. 

Like  all  successful  employers  of  labour,  he 
had,  judging  by  the  men  he  chose,  a  good 
insight  into  character,  and,  what  was  more. 
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he  perceived  and  drew  upon  resources  at 
hand.  Just  then  a  considerable  local  manu- 
&clure  of  linens  wa$  dying  out,  and  the 
ffcavets,  a  staid  and  superior  class,  were  just 
those  best  fitted  to  his  purpose.  The  manu- 
facture  of  such  household  linens  as  shirt- 
ing, sheeting,  and  towelling  had  been  largely 
earned  on  in  Norfolk,  Cambridgeshire,  and 
Suffolk  from  about  the  end  of  the  leign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  when  many  Flemish  arti- 
sans, driven  forth  from  their  country  by  the 
infamous  persecutions  instigated  by  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  had  settled  there  as  elsewhere. 
Their  number  was  augmented  at  the  period 
of  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
by  many  French  Huguenots,  The  majority 
of  these  settled  in  Norwich,  and  enlarged,  if 
they  did  not  found,  great  staples  in  woollen 
and  siJk,  whilst  those  who  wrought  in  thread 
sought  work  in  the  villages  and  towns  where 
the  manufacture  of  hnen  was  already  es- 
tablished. Here  they  introduced  many  im- 
provements both  in  the  preparation  and 
of  Hax,    as  also    in  weaving  and 


Suffolk  was  as  much  the  home  of  the  linen 
manufacture  as  Somersetshire  that  of  woollen. 
In  every  farm  and  cottage  the  hum  of  the 
spinning  wheel  was  to  be  beard ;  for  when 
outdoor  work  was  impossible,  even  the  farm 
labourers    spun.     The  great  hanks  of  dirty 
white  thread  thus  prepared  through  the  long 
i|  ni^ts    of  winter,  were,  generally  speaking, 
'  xAd  in  spring  to  the  master  ireavers  of  the 
I  district,  who,  almost  always  men  of  substance, 
I,  for  they  farmed  or  kept  general  shops  in 
['  addition   to  their  trade,  could  pay  the  spin- 
|[  ners   m   ready  money.     The  finer  goods — 
1 1  such  as  damask  for  table  linen  and  hollands 
I  for  shirting — the  masters,  assisted  by  joumey- 
'  men,  wove  usually  on  their  own  premises, 
whilst  coarser  thread  for  sheeting  and  towel- 
lingwasgivenout  to  menwho  had  each  a  loom 
:'  at  home.     This  poorer  class  of  weavers  was 
spread  wide  and  far  over  a  large  agricultural 
district,  and,  like  their  masters,  combining  a 
'    little  farming  with  weaving,  grew  a  few  oats, 
!    a  field  of  potatoes,  or  even  kept  a  cow,  more 
I    particularly  when  their  cottages  veiled  upon 
those  picturesque  lanes  and  commons,  im- 
mortalised by  the  poetry  of  Crabbe  and  the 
'  brush  of  Gainsborough. 
[      The  master  weavers  usually  bleached  their 
own    goods;  and    each   spring,  when    the 
amount  and  variety  of  their  stock  were  suf- 
I  ficient,   they  or  their  trustworthy  deputies 
i  set  forth  to  sell  it  in  substantia!  covered  vans, 
I  drawn  by  a  pair  of  stout  horses.    The  master 
or  deputy  <iiove,  a  boy  or  youth  sat  by  his 


side,  whilst  within  were  the  rolls  of  fair 
goods,  hanks  of  sewing  thread,  ell-wands,  and 
yard  measures.  These  vans  were  so  capacious 
within  as  to  serve  for  sleeping  places,  when 
the  attendants  got  benighted,  as  would  oc- 
casionaUy  happen  in  outlying  and  thinly 
inhabited  districts.  In  this  case,  a  sheltered 
grassy-margined  lane  or '  strip  of  common 
would  be  selected,  the  horses,  taken  from  the 
shafts,  would  be  hobbled  and  set  to  graze, 
and  the  owners,  locking  themselves  within 
the  van,  would  soon  be  asleep  on  piles  of 
huckaback  and  sheeting. 

Many  of  the  Suffolk  linen  vans  travelled 
over  a  wide  country.  They  trenched  but 
little  on  the  trade  of  London,  though  they 
passed  its  bridges  on  their  way  to  the  more 
eastern  of  the  southern  counties.  The  south- 
western and  northern  counties  they  rarely 
touched,  as  there  they  came  upon  the  edge 
of  local  manufactures  in  linen.  But,  through- 
out the  wide  area  indicated,  the  Suffolk 
cloths  had  a  great  sale,  for  they  were  re- 
nowned for  both  durability  and  whiteness ; 
and  thus  the  travelling  salesmen  not  only 
sold  the  heavy  stocks  they  started  with,  but 
received  from  time  to  time  fresh  consign- 
ments of  goods,  as  also  took  back  with  them 
orders  sufficient  to  employ  their  masters' 
looms  throughout  the  succeeding  winter. 

But  even  before  our  war  with  France  had 
closed,  the  improvements  arising  from  the 
invention  of  the  power-loom  in  weaving,  and 
the  use  of  chlorine  in  bleaching,  had  so  im- 
proved and  cheapened  calicoes  of  every 
kind  as  to  bring  them  gradually  into  use ; 
and  after  the  peace,  every  year  saw  fabrics 
of  cotton  superseding  those  of  linen.  The 
trade  in  Suffolk  cloths  thus  dying  down,  the 
vans  were  taken  off  the  roads,  and  the 
majority  of  the  weavers,  both  masters  and 
journeymen,  had  to  look  about  them  for  new 


In  addition  to  his  trade  in  printing,  Childs 
carried  on  that  of  a  bookseller  and  book- 
binder. Amongst  his  apprentices  to  the 
latter  was  the  son  of  a  master  weaver  ;  and 
when  the  Welsh  agency  came  under  con- 
sideration, it  occurred  to  Childs  that  his 
apprentice's  father  was  just  the  man  he 
needed.  The  offer  was  made  and  accepted, 
and  not  long  alter  the  new  agent,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  and  two  young  daughters, 
departed  to  the  distant  provincial  town  which 
it  had  been  settled  should  serve  as  head- 
quarters to  the  travelling  bookmen  and  their 
goods, 

A  more  suitable  person  could  not  have 
been  chosen.     He  was  a  grave,  tall,  portly 
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man  of  about  fifty-five,  feiiiy  educ^cd,  accus- 
tomed to  business ;  and,  a  Wesleyaa  Method- 
ist by  creed,  could  acce[M  and  cany  out  the 
ligid  Puritanism  connected  with  his  new  call- 
ing. A  small  old-^hioned  house  was  at 
&rst  taken  in  the  best  suburb  of  the  town, 
and  the  bookmen  were  inquired  for  and 
selected.  There  was  ample  room  for  choice, 
for  the  town,  as  all  other  towns  just  then,  vas 
filled  with  disbanded  soldieis  and  sailors, 
many  of  them  with  small  pensions  and  good- 
service  medals.  From  this  body  of  pen- 
sioners the  majority  of  men  was  selected. 
Preference  was  given  to  \hoee  rather  past 
middle  life,  provided  they  were  good  pedes- 
trians and  still  physically  capable  of  bearing 
variations  of  temperature  aiid  outdoor  ex- 
posure. It  was  also  necessajy  that  they 
should  be  able  to  read  and  writb,  keep 
simple  accounts,  be  h(»iest,  sober,  of  good 
habits,  staid  d«neanour,  and  in  such  pecu- 
niary circumstances  as  afforded  respectable 
weather-proof  clothing.  Eight  or  ten  men 
possessing  these  requisites  were  presently 
ready,  and  equipped  with  leathern  wallets 
strapped  across  the  sboulders,  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  a  modem  tourist's  bag, 
began'  their  labours  in  the  Welsh  hills.  To 
each  man  was  assigned  a  c«tain  walk  or 
circuit ;  the  master  taking  one  himself,  and 
Welchpool  and  Wrexham  being  appointed  as 
places  of  meeting  whilst  from  home. 

The  son  of  the  master  had  meanwhile 
si^jplemented  his  term  of  api^mticesh^ 
with  Childs  by  working  toe  some  time  as  an 
improver  for  a  noted  firm  of  LoiKlon  book- 
binders ;  and  now  an  accomplished  master  of 
his  craft,  followed  his  tamily  to  the  distant 
town  and  woriced  at  his  trade  in  a  small 
room  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  His  excel- 
lent workmanship  soon  ensured  customers 
enough  tg  enable  him  to  take  journeymen 
and  apprentices,  the  book-hawking  flourished, 
and  presently  there  was  a  removal  to  larger 
premises  in  the  town.  Here  the  son  opened  a 
bookseller's  shop,  whilst  an  immense  room 
up-staits  was  used  as  a  store  for  the  Bungay 
publications. 

Anything  more  picturesque  than  this  fine 
old  border  town  at  that  date,  r8i3-4,  cannot 
well  be  conceived.  A  considerable  number 
of  the  houses  were  of  great  antiquity,  and  many 
others — the  old  black-and-white  timbered 
ones — were  of  that  period  following  the  Re- 
formation, when  the  erection  of  houses  was 
stimulated  not  only  by  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, but  by  the  acquisition  of  land  hith«to 
in  the  hands  of  the  Church.  Most  of  these 
houses  possessed,  when  first  erected,  laige 


gardens ;  bnt  these,  as  the  value  of  land  in-  \ 
creased  within  the  walls,  were  gradually  built , 
over.  I 

Next  door  to  the  bookseOei's  shop  thus 
established  was  one  of  these  grand  old  black- 
and-white  timber  houses,  then  and  still  used 
as  an  irm.    Originally,  no  doubt^  it  stood  lite- 
rally in  a  garden;   bat  these   portions  on 
either  side  facing  the  street  had,  -in  process 
of  time,  been  built  npon,  whilst  divers  old 
buildings  at  the  rear  were  added  thereto  by 
the  strangest  contrivattces  of  passages  and  i 
doors.     Thus,  n^iilst  the  newly-Opened  shop  i 
was  a  mere  long  narrow  rootn  with  a  bow-  | 
window  and  one  anall  room  over  it,  a  very  I 
long  narrow  passage,  quaintly  ascended  and  \ 
descended  in  its  progress  by  stairs,  opened  j 
into  a  really  fine  parlour,  kibihen,  or  boose-  ^ 
place,  which,  widiout  doubt,  had  once  been  , 
a  hall   or  chapel  to  the  great  Elizabethan  ^ 
house   next   door.      It  had   evidently  been  i 
open  to  the  roof,  and  one  side  had  been  i 
filled  in  with  a  great  window;  but,  as  cos-  ^ 
tomaiy  with  the  tinkers  and  adapters  of  these 
fine  old  places,  two  floors  had  been  set  up  I 
midway.    StiU  the  houseplace  was  a  good  j 
room,  with  an  ample    fire-place,  and   the  ', 
quaintest    imaginable   recesses  formed   1^  ,| 
blocked-np  wmdows.    The  floor  was  paved- ,, 
with  those  highly.glazed  red  bricks ■jiecnliarto  J 
these  north-western  towns,  and  this  was  kept  ,  j 
spotlessly  clean,  as  was  everything  in  that  J 
peacefiil  and  simple  home.  I 

In  this  room  the  staid  family  gathered  at '  | 
meals  and  evening-tiBie,  and  here  about  once  '  | 
a  quarter,  when  the  bookmen  came  home  far  '. , 
a  week's  rest,  they  assembled  to  confer  with  .' 
theb  master,  who,  himself  equally  a  dispenser  , 
of  "good  words,"  had  only  just  preceded  J 
them.  These  meetings  generally  took  place  i 
on  a  Saturday  evening  about  six  o'clock,  and,  | 
Were  it  winter  time,  a  true  medisvEd  fire  , 
greeted  the  wanderers  as  they  stepped  Jo  one 
by  one ;  for,  though  this  family  had  come  , 
from  a  distrirt  like  that  described  by  Words-  , 
worth—  |! 

"  Fdi  ia  tlut  eoontiT  coali  u«  dear  ' 

Ai  theji  CDDB  fu  b;  wind  ind  dde,"  I 

they  had,  induced  by  tiie  cheapness  of  coal,  ■ 
dropped  readily  into  the  north-western  cus-  | 
lorn  of  great  fires.  These  were  always  elar  ' 
bwately  built  up  early  in  the  afternoon  by  |l 
filling  up  the  bars  with  cobbles,  by  placing  I 
above  these  two  or  three  huge  blocks,  and  by  ; 
dosing  up  the  ca^ramous  rear  widi  a  pole  of  ^ 
wetted  slack,  or  small  coals.  By  half-past  five  , ' 
the  vast  mass  wocdd,  for  the  major  part,  be  ,i 
all  a-glow,  illuminating  the  room  eves  to  its  . 
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(krkest  cornet,   making  .candles   almost  a 

'  superflui^,  and  so  lasting  fbi  manjr  hours. 

1 1     When  tea  vras  over,   and  the  fire   thus 

'  aglow,  the  master  seated  on  one  side  of  it,  in 

I    his  arm<hair,  and  with  his  long  clay  pipe, 

I   and  his  wife  in  her  arm-chair  opposite,  en- 

1   gaged  with  her  knitting,  the  servant,  taking 

a  certain  great  jug — always  used  on  these 

p  occasions — went  down   a  few  steps  to  the 

'  cellar,  and  filled  it  with  fine  ale.     To  this, 

I   when  set  on  the  fender,  a  brown  toast,  spice, 

and  sugar  were  added ;  the  old  Udy,  dim  of 

sight,  and  for  that  reason  always  wearing  a 

Quakeresses's  bonnet,  taking  great  pleasure 

in  producing  the  spice  and  grater  from  her 

■  pocket,  and  so  preparing  the  former.     The 

ale,  thus '  standing  in   such  an  incandescent 

glow,   had    soon   a   creamy  top;  and  when 

some  clean  pipes  and  tobacco  had  been  set 

on  a  distant  table,  all  was  ready. 

One  by  one  the  old,  weather-beaten  men 
came  dropping  in ;  those  just  off  their  jour- 
neys, as  most  were,  bearing  their  book- 
wallets,  and  occasionally  a  long,  thin  bundle, 
wrapped  in  a  check  pocket-handkerchief. 
They  respectfully  greeted  the  master  and 
his  wife,  and  their  daughters  if  present,  and 
then  silently  took  their  seats  on  chairs  placed 
in  a  row  beneath  the  great  window,  and  just 
as  though  it  were  a  meeting  of  "inale 
Friends,"  TTie  master  then  put  on  his  spec- 
tacles, and,  drawing  his  chair  to  a  table  near, 
on  which  were  his  ledgers  and  inkstand, 
business  commenced,  as  soon  as  the  creamy 
ale  had  passed  once  round.  The  earliest 
comer  was  first  attended  to,  and  so  on,  in 
succession ;  each  man,  as  he  sp(Ae,  advancii^ 
a  step  or  two  flrom  his  chair,  and  writing,  if 
necessary,  as  he  stood  ;  for  his  long,  narrow 
account-book  was  in  his  pocket,  and  his  ink- 
hom  dangled  at  his  waistcoat-button-hole. 
During  this  business  process,  the  bundles 
would  be  unfolded,  and  these  were  seen  to 
contain  small  rolls  of  the  finest  flannel,  being 
some  portion  of  goods  taken  in  kind,  for 
"  Pilgrim's  Progresses  "  or  Watts's  "  Hynms," 
I  believe  payments  of  this  nature  were  fre- 
quent; cheeses  and  flannel  performing  the 
part  of  tobacco  and  cowrie-shells  in  more 
distant  lands.  These  goods  were  usually 
parted  with  in  Wrexham  and  Wclchpool; 
though  short  lengths  of  fine  flannel  were 
occasionally  thus  brought  home  by  the  men 


and  duly  accounted  for.  It  stood  to  reason, 
that,  after  climbing  such  mountains  as  those 
of  Carnarvon sliire,  a  bookman  Would  rather 
take  payment  in  portable  goods,  than  lose  a 
sale,  for  the  chance  of  which  he  had  sought 
those  remote  solitudes.  For,  though  the 
Welch,  then,  as  now,  were,  usually  speakmg, 
hoarders  of  money,  it  frequently  happened 
that  when  miles  of  wild  country  lay  between 
a  house  and  the  nearest  village,  current 
money  might  run  short  or  be  wholly  want- 
ing. Moreover,  this  payment  in  kind  was 
always  in  favour  of  the  payee,  as  the  goods 
generally  sold  at  a  profitable  valuation. 
When  each  man  had  settled  his  business  and 
received  his  wages,  he  sat  down  and  took  a 
pipe,  if  he  were  a  smoker ;  but,  whether  or 
not,  the  spiced  ale  went  round  and  round ; 
and  the  great  brown  jug,  again  filled,  again 
grew  creamy-topped,  in  front  of  the  great 
fire.  These  old  men,  if  I  recollect  rightly, 
called  each  other  "brother."  There  was 
"brother  Bennett,'"  and  "brother  Melody;" 
the  first,  an  old  soldier  who  had  been  present 
in  all  the  battles  and  sieges  of  the  Peninsula 
war ;  the  second,  a  quaint  old  pensioner 
who  had  fought  under  Admiral  Howe,  These 
meetings  were  generally  closed  hy  an  ex- 
hortation and  prayer,  delivered  by  the 
master. 

During  the  week  following,  the  latter 
would  be  busy  in  the  great  number-room, 
above  the  house-place,  where  the  various 
parts  of  given  works  were  stored  in  pigeon- 
holed shelves,  duly  lettered  and  numbered. 
Whether  any  of  these  works  were  in  the 
Welsh  language,  I  cannot  say ;  but  they  were 
all  of  a  religious  character.  By  the  end  of 
the  week  each  man's  stock>of  goods  was 
ready  for  his  pack ;  and  on  the  following 
Monday  the  circuit  began  again. 

This  organization  lasted  till  about  the  year 
r8»8.  The  master  then  died,  as  did  the  old 
bookmen,  one  by  one  j  or,  where  they  sur- 
vived, infirmity  incapacitated  them  from 
further  travel.  At  this  date  a  new  age  of 
cheap  Uterature  had  commenced ;  and  the 
"Penny  Magazine,"  the  publications  of  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge, and,  eventually,  "Chambers'  Edin- 
burgh Jouinal,"  took  root  and  flourished,  in 
place  of  this  one  of  the  last  signs  of  the  Puri- 
tanism of  the  past 
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OVER  the  meadows  we  two  went  forth 
On  that  fiist  bright  day  of  spring, 
When  the  leaves  peep  outfiom  die  russet  boughs 

And  the  birds  begin  to  sing : 
And  not  a  leaf  that  was  new  that  day 

Was  fresher  at  heart  than  we ; 
And  not  a.  pair  m  the  feathered  choir 

More  restless  with  joy  could  be  : 
I  said  that  life  overflowed  with  love, 

That  earth  was  a  sunny  place  ; 
For  my  heart  was  full  of  his  love  for  mc. 

And  I  gazed  on  his  pleasant  fece  ! 
And  so  we  wandered  and  wandered  on. 

Till  we  heard  the  noon-day  clang, 
Then,  as  we  turned  to  our  homeward  path. 

We  lifted  oui  voice  and  sang  ! 


A  wide  brown  moor  and  a  blank  grey  sky. 

And  never  a  stirring  thing; 
And  we  two  walking  the  very  path 

That  we  had  trodden  in  spring  : 
Not  a  word  we  said — neither  he  nor  I, 

And  the  pain  at  our  hearts  was  sore. 
For  the  sweet,  sweet  song  which  began  in  joy, 

Died  away  with  a  "  Never  more  !" 
At  last,  I  said  in  my  bitter  scorn, 

"  I  wished  we  had  never  met ! " 
And  then  he  prayed,  with  a  choking  voice, 

"  That  I  might  be  happy  yet." 
And  so  we  parted — beneath  a  tree 
-   ^Vhose  leaves  were  yellow  and  sere ; 
He  went  away,  and  I  sat  and  wept. 

And  called — but  he  did  not  hear  1 


One  or  two  prints  in  the  morning  snow 

Up  to  the  churchyard  gate ;  i 

And  the  only  sound  on  the  frosty  air  ■] 

When  the  robin  calls  her  mate  ;  i 

Again  I  stand  by  the  side  of  him  i 

Whom  I  walked  with  long  ago; 
But  i  am  left  alone  in  the  world,  ^ 

And  he  is  beneath  the  snow.  | 

^And  yet  I  feel  we  are  nearer  now 

Than  ever  we  used  to  be — 
An  angel  is  &r  more  merciful 

Hian  a  mortal  man  can  be ; 
So  he  forgives  me  for  all  the  pain 

Of  the  cruel  words  I  said, — 
And  he  knows  how  I  wept  on  the  wide  brown  moor, 

With  the  blank  grey  sky  o'erhead  ! 
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R.  RUSKIN  in  one  place  raises  the 
question  why  it  is  that  the  successful 
merchant  or  industrial  leader  does  not  have 
the  same  regard  accorded  to  him  as  the  great 
general ;  why  the  man  whose  business  it  is 
to  quietly  organiae  crowds  for  purposes  of 
production  has  less  place  in  ouc  sympa- 
thies than  the  man  who  organizes  crowds  for 
purposes  of  violence.  And  he  finds  the  tear 
son  in  this,  that  somehow  the  one  is  always 
presumed  to  act  sdfishlj,  whereas  the  idea 
of  self'Saciifice  is  involved  in  the  vecy  profes- 
sion of  the  odier.  And  so  &r,  doubtlen,  he 
is  right.  The  present  writer  r^netnbcrs 
being  on  one  occaaon  in  a  mixed  company 
of  gentleiaen,  when  fee  death  of  a  very  rich 
employer  of  Mxjai,  wfaid).  had  just  tzken 
place,  chanced  to  be  motioiied.  The  fiisC 
speaker  was  indioed  to  tac^  favwuafaty  on 
the  life  and  activity  of  the  deceased;  for,  he 
said,  his  enterprise  bad  peopled  a  distzict, 
and  made  thonaands  busy  and  com&atable. 
But  a  little  long-haired  man,  bearing  the 
marks  of  a  litecaiy  or  artistic  life,  shook  his 
head,  and  sagely  declared  his  belief  that 
such  an  aoioant  of  money  as  had  been  left 
by  this  maa  could  not  have  been,  realised 
without  his  mmuog  very  haid,  or  even 
directly  wroMgmg,  many  persons  on  a  coosi- . 
derable  scaler  And  this  verdict  seemed  to 
be  secretly  cdioed  hf  the  majority  ;  for  the  ' 
first  speaJEcr,  afia  same  protest  that  kb  i 
friends  woe  jadffag  witbou  suffidcnt  kacm- 1 
ledge  of  tbe  drcuiaaianccsT  had  to  pass  on  m  | 
theu'  tack  to  other  UTpics.  I 

We  beGeve,  uicnhdiess,  that  that  ddlcate 
consideratioQ  for  eftuas  which  is  the  essence  . 
of  true  dignity,  and  that  Ssregaid  to  eonst  < 
derations  pitely  personal  whidi  Ces  at  tfie 
root  of  real  tHavery,  may  be  as  deciitTdy 
shown  in. indUstr^  leaderdiiipas  on  the  field 
of  battle^  and  is  nen  compatible  with  the 
attainment  of  wc^tlL.  ButiriteKonesesQlvas 
to  write  of  a  man  who  waft  sever  known  on 
the  world  as  anythiag  bnt  a  ptacticajy  hand- 
headed  leader  of  industry ;  who  distinguished 
himself  m>  otherwise  than  as  a  good  master, 
because  a.  very  discerning  one ;  who  realised 
millions,  though  his  chief  concern  in  life  was 
to  do  his  work  thoroughly,  and  to  spread  the 
benefits  of  economic  labour  fai  and  wide 
over  the  earth — a  certain  prejudice  of  the  sort 
referred  to  has  to  be  encountered  in  the 
outset  The  facts  themselves,  which  will 
come  out  in  our  short  sketch  of  the  life 
of  Thomas  Brassey,  whose  biography,  &om 


the  skilful  pen  of  Mr.  Arthur  Helps, 
just  appeared,  and  from  which  we  have  il 
mainly  drawn  our  facts,  must  justify  us  in  | 
having  ventured  on  such  a  task  in  face  of  the  i  { 
prejudices  we  have  indicated.  . 

Mr.  Brassey  was  bom  in  November,  1805,  'I 
at  Buerton,  in  the  parish  of  Aldfbrd,  Cheshire.  1 1 
His  fiunily  coold  trace  bade  thor  ancestors  '| 
to  d!ie  coming  at  William  dte  Conqueror,  ;, 
and  Aey  had  possessed  for  generations  a  I 
smalllanded  pcopcety  of  three  or  four  hun-  J 
docd  acres  neax  &dfteley.  In  addition  to  i 
lAiB,  Kc  Bnasacjc^  bdhei  had  bcnght  some  ' 
had  an  IfanlDD^and  aft  the  same  time  rented  | 
a  bge  turn  mea  3mm — evidently  a  stout-  J 
bearted,  fcn^rCMErpBiiBi^niaiL  The  family  j 
which  I 


jDve  rts  DacBWers  a  cer- 
r  m  (bar  own  eyes  ;  but  these, 
e  they  may- have  had  in  the 
of  yvng  Biassey's  cfaaiacter,  were 
■ever  after  m^ia«wl  looked  «a  Ixy  him  as 
cncttled  to  any  wo^  oa  their  own  account. 
Claims  of  &mil^  we  anoog:  tiie  last  things 
he  w<mld  have  pot  fbrwud  as  pounds  for 
consideratwD.  At  Iwrive  yaa  af  age  the 
lad  went  ta school  at  Chrcster.nKt  at  sixteen 
was  apfxendced  ta  a  Mr.  lamtait,  a  land 
stnrveyoi  aatd  agea£.  The  fint  work  on 
which  he  was  tsu^laftd  was  tfar  Holyhead 
paod,  between  Shrewsbury  aad  Holyhead, 
wAete  he  y*"*— ^  in  ma  Hug  tfe  surveys. 
Vc^  soon  after  his  ajjpwabeaatip  expired, 
he  hecaau  Ufa:  I^nrtaa's  paiteaj — evidence 
sufficient  that  ke  had  dkown  iidustry  and 
intelligence^  dbrsagldae  period.  Mr.  Lawton, 
who,  it  is  dear,  was  a  man  t£  lae  practical 
ag^city,  had  foMScen  t&cfinromaihle  position 
lAich  Boftenfaead — ttcn  a  wxtm  cluster  of 

hr  kead  «f  ahawch  of  the 
Tbe-  iiiiirw  ail  I  of  bricks 
alt  diis  InD^  agacod  s  BDod  ioX  of  Mr. 
Bfcassqft  iHemtiia^  and  he  devised  a  kind  of 
csate  by  wUcIk-  Bnch  bbenr  in  loading  and 
unloading  was  saved,  no  Httle  destruction 
prevented  and,  in  conaeipience,  the  cost  of 
delivery  considerably  reduced.  Here,  when 
in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  he  married  a  Miss 
Hanison,  who  proved  to  be  in  every  sense  a 
tme  "  hdpmeet,"  Mr.  Lawton  died  a  few 
years  after  Mr.  Brassey  had  become  his  part- 
ner, but  the  Birkenhead  business  was  carried 
on  as  before.  In  the  ninth  year  of  Mr. 
Brasse/s  residence  therc^  be  met  the  fsmous 
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Georee  Stephenson ;  and  this  meeting  fonned 
one  of  the  great  turning-points  of  his  life,  Mr. 
a^sey  either  possessed,  or  had  the  manage- 
ment of,  a  certain  stone-quarry  at  Stourton, 
and  Stephenson  had  gone  there  to  examine 
ihe  stone  with  a  view  to  its  being  employed 
in  the  building  of  the  Sankey  Viaduct  on  the 
|,  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Railway — the  first 
I  nilway  for  passenger  traffic  ever  constructed. 
'  Stephenson  at  once  perceived  that  the  person 
he  had  been  thus  thrown  into  contact  with 
;  ^  no  common  man,  and  he  persuaded 
Mr.  Brassey  to  tender  for  work  on  the  grand 
junction  line.  This  contract,  however,  he 
did  not  obtain,  his  estimate  being  too  high. 
Not  discouraged,  he  tendered  again — thistime 
for  a  viaduct  between  Stafford  and  Wolver- 
hampton, and  was  successful ;  Messrs.  Dixon, 
'  bankers,  of  Chester,  on  hearing  of  his  deter- 
mination to  embark  in  the  undertaking, 
laving  placed  at  hia  credit  sofRcient  money 
to  carry  on  the  work. 

Mr.  Brassey  was  at  that  time  only  twenty- 
nine  years  of  age,  and  it  should  be  borne  in 
'  mind  thaf  railway  building  was  then  a  novel 
and  risky  thing,  the  system  and  the  instru- 
ments being  still  in  an  embryotic  con- 
,  dition,  "tipping" — that  wonderfiilly  shnple 
short  cut  to  embanking — not  yet  being  in  its 
petfcction.  Mr.  Brasscy  completed  the  work 
,  successfully  within  the  specified  time,  and 
was  at  once  employed  on  the  works  of  the 
London  and  Southampton  railway.  He  now 
(ame  up  to  London  and  settled  there.  Scarcely 
had  he  embarked  in  this  line  of  work  when 
he  saw  the  niccessity  of  adopting  the  sub- 
contract system  extenrivcty ;  and  it  is  one  of 
his  rare  merits  that  he  made  it  a  triumphant 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  trustfiilness  in  deal- 
ing with  other^  may  not  be  tlie  ruinous  sort 
of  thing  which  it  is  too  often  supposed  to  be. 
From  this  time  forward  Mr.  Brassey  was 
known  as  a  large  and  enterprising  contractor 
for  public  works,  every  year  adding  to  the 
,  extent  and  value  of  his  contracts.  Nor  did 
.  he  limit  himself  to  enterprises  at  home.  He 
soon  pushed  his  peaceable  aimy  of  workmen 
into  foreign  countries,  having  operations  going 
OQ  simultaneously  in  five  or  six  places  far 
apart  at  the  same  moment — in  France  and 
Austria,  in  Canada  and  Australia,  in  Italy 
and  Denmaik,  and  even  India,  as  well  as  in 
.  every  ptntioa  of  the  three  kingdoms,^  em- 
ploying many  tiiousands  of  workers.  He  hit 
upon  a  ssrstem  of  agents  which  he  found  very 
helpful,  one  chief  element  in  his  success  lying 
,  in  his  almost  uniformly  wise  choice  of  these. 
Instead,  hofrever,  of  attempting  to  give 
tiuther  detailed  accounts  of  Mr,   Brassey's 
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multifarious  and  gigantic  enteipises — ^which, 
indeed,  were  impossible  in  our  limited  space 
— it  will,  perhaps,  be  better  to  try  to  fix  the 
leading  traits  in  his  character,  to  which  he 
owed  his  extraordinary  success,  and  to  illus- 
trate these  as  we  go  on  by  salient  instances 
from  his  life.  The  first  noticeable  feamre  in 
his  character  is  his  almost  unerring  instinctive 
knowledge  of  character.  Whom  he  tmsts 
he  trusts  wholly,  and  seldom  or  never  has 
cause  to  regret  the  reliance  which  he  has 
placed  upon  his  helpers.  This  enabled  him 
to  leave  details  almost  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  others,  and  to  concern  himself  with  broad 
results.  Nothing  more  irritates  those  who 
serve  than  needless  criticism  of  details  from 
superiors ;  nothing  more  dissdpates  the  ener- 
gies of  those  at  the  head  of  a  large  concern 
than  the  necessity  of  busying  themselves 
with  such  details.  Mr.  Brassey  thoroughly 
understood  this,  and  acted  upon  it;  requiring 
from  his  agents  nothing  more  than  would 
enable  him  to  form  a  safe  general  estimate, 
and  leaving  the  adjustment  of  all  minor 
matters  implicitly  in  their  hands.  "  Men 
must  act  according  to  their  characters,"  says 
Mr,  Helps,  "  and  he  who  is  prone  to  confide 
largeljr  in  others  will  mostly  gain  an  advan- 
tage in  the  general  result  of  his  confidence 
which  will  far  more  than  cotmteract  any  evil 
arising  from  that  part  of  his  confidence  which 
is  misplaced."  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
genera]  truth  of  this  statement,  it  certainly 
stands  true  of  Mr.  Brassey's  whole  career. 

For  this  sort  of  confidence,  resulting  neces- 
sarily in  sympathy  and  conciliation,  is  a  far 
more  powerful  element  in  the  successful 
management  of  men  than  any  exactness  of 
knowledge,  though  to  have  full  effect  it  needs 
to  go  along  with  that.  But  that  kind  of  prim 
exactitude  which  magnifies  one  point  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest,  and  diseasedly  dwells  on 
what  is  temporarily  out  of  joint,  pertains  to  a 
feeble  nature,  howevw  quit*  and  discerning 
it  may  be  ;  and  it  is  certain  to  show  much  of 
suspicion  and  disquietude,  which  a  cynical 
exterior  can  at  best  but  partially  conceaL 
Mr.  Brassey  had  the  trustfulness  and  he  had 
the  knowledge ;  but  there  was  no  primness, 
no  fiiss.  He  carried  a  sort  of  composed 
bravery  with  him  on  all  occasions ;  it  was 
chiefly  through  this  that  he  was  able  to  govern 
men  so  well  as  he  did. 

And  he  was  able  in  quite  an  uncommon 
degree  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  point  in 
dispute,  and  to  look  at  it  entirely  as  a  third 
party.  He  was  in  one  word  bis  own  lawyer, 
and  could  never  be  urged  into  litigation, 
having  during  his  whole  career  had  only  one 
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regular  lawsuit.  He  knew  wbere  it  was 
wisest  to  suirendcr  a  point,  even  when  the 
right  lay  on  his  own  side.  And  in  spite  of 
the  notion  whidi  so  generally  oblains  that  to 
make  money  one  must  stick  to  eveiy  small 
point  and  tenaciously  assert  every  right,  how- 
ever insignificant,  in  Mr.  Brassey's  life  we  see 
how  much  a  man  may  gain,  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, by  perpetual  suirendcTS  and  generous 
considerations  of  the  interests  of  others.  In 
this,  indeed,  ^ies  the  main  value  of  this 
biography  to  us,  as  demonstrating  that  the 
smalt,  self-interested  dodges  of  money-grub- 
bers are,  after  all,  short-sighted,  and,  ii 
long-nm,  tend  to  defeat  their  own  ends. 

Early  in  his  career,  and  before  he  was 
quite  so  able  to  make  generous  allowances  as 
^terwards,  he  had  let  the  construction  of 
a  wooden  bridge  tg  a  sub-contractor  for  a 
"  lump  sum."  But  the  sub-contractor,  on 
proceeding  with  the  work,  found  that  coffre- 
dams  and  pumping  of  an  expensive  descrip- 
tion, which  he  had  not  included  in  his  esti- 
mate, would  be  imperatively  required.  He 
was  atattaed  at  the  prospect  of  loss,  which 
he  could  ill  bear,  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Brassey, 
frankly  stating  the  whole  matter.  To  his 
surprise  and  relief,  he  was  immediately  in- 
formed that  Mr.  Brassey  would  bear  the 
expense  of  the  coffre-dams  and  pumping, 
and  that  the  work  should  go  on,  on  that 
understanding.  On  another  occasien,  later 
in  his  life,  when  a  cutting  turned  out  to  be 
hard  rock  instead  of  clay,  as  had  been  an- 
ticipated, the  sub-contractor  wailed  with  con- 
siderable anxiety  for  Mr.  Brassey's  visit,  which 
it  was  his  wont  to  pay  once  a  month  or  so  to 
the  several  workings.  On  looking  at  the 
cuttings,  Mr.  Brassey  asked,  "  What  are  you 
getting  for  this,  per  yard?"  "So  much,  sir," 
was  the  reply.  "  Then  it  is  dear  you  are  not 
getting  it  out  for  that  money."  "  I  am  sony 
to  say  not,  sir."  "  Have  you  applied  to  the 
agents  for  any  advance?"  "  Yes,"  said  the 
sul>con tractor ;  "  but  I  can  make  no  sense 
of  them."  "  Very  well,"  replied  Mr.  Brassey, 
we  cannot  alter  the  rate,  you  know ;  but  we 
will  count  each  yard  as  two.  Will  that  do 
for  you?"  "Thank  you,  sir,  that  will  do 
very  well,"  was  the  reply ;  and  unless  human 
nature  is  all  that  the  cynics  say  of  it,  that 
bridge  would  be  well  built, 

On  another  occasion  still,  when  an  accident 
happened  by  the  fall  of  some  heavy  iron,  he 
wrote  to  his  agent  in  this  generous  fashion : — 

•■  I  think  nij'ielf  it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  the 
piece  of  iron  was  thrown  oVer  nr  fell  by  accident,  as 
afiectc  onr  liatnlitf.  If  the  iron  canied  the  damage, 
and  it  fell  from  our  saEiMing,  I  take  it  we  art 


liable ;  and  I  ahonld  Teconunend  the  best  settlement 
to  be  made  that  can  be  vnthoat  reference  toUwyen." 
These  are  instances  of  real  business  fair- 
ness ;  but  in  one  or  two  cases  his  kindly  cona- 
deration  for  others  rises  even  to  magnanimity. 
Let  the  following  stand  as  an  instance,  irttidi 
is  told  by  Mr.  Milroy,  who  was  for  a.  long 
period  associated  with  Mr.  Brassey.  A  cer- 
tain sub-contractor,  R.  M.,  who  for  many 
years  had  received  kindnesses  both  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Brassey,  had,  under  ill  advice,  be- 
come unreasonable,  and  on  various  absurd 
pretences,  made  extraordinary  demands  for 
money.  His  claims  were  of  course  set  aside ; 
but,  much  to  Mr.  Brassey's  annoyance,  he  had 
recourse  to  litigation.  At  every  step  he  was 
defeated,  and  his  claim^declared  to  be  ground- 
less and  absurd.  And  yet  the  very  day  after 
the  final  decision  was  given  against  him,  Mr.  | 
Brassey  said  to  Mr.  Milroy,  "  I  am  afraid, 
Milroy,  that  after  alt  this  litigation,  R.  M. 
must  be  badly  off :  I  wish  you  could  get  him 
a  job.  I  would  b&  glad  if  you  could."  And 
we  are  tempted  to  say  again,  that  unless  human 
nature  is  all  that  the  cynics  say  of  it,  Mr.  |{ 
Brassey  would  get  better  service  from  R.  M.  I 
than  he  had  done  before.  We  are,  therefore,  ,  1 
not  surprised  to  read  such  passages  as  the  1 
following  in  his  biography: — 

"  He  did  not  state  his  case,"  said  Mr.  Hdpe,spe^-  | 
ing  of  his  iiist  interview  with  Mr.  Brassey  1  "be  r 
...I — ---^  it;  and  there  are  few  things  tnore  at-   | 

a  man  than  that  he  should  be  inclined  to 
□ndcntate  rather  than  to  overstate  liis  case.    He  was    | 
also  very   brief,  not    going   over   any  pait  of  tlie    1 
groiuid  a  second  time,  as  is  the  habit  ol  niuetf-niae  ■ 
■.Tsota  oot  of  a  hundred.    After  he  had  gone  awi)', 
thought  to  myself  (for  I  knew  the  matter  pttt^    | 
!il  in  respect  of  which  he  had  a  grievance)  thai,    1 
id  it  been  my  case,  I  should  not  have  been  able  to    , 
itnia  myself  so  completely  and  to  speak  with  so    I 
Ue  ittcntion  to  self-interest  as  he  had  done. " 

Thisfacuttyof  condensed  Statement,  which  j 
is  so  very  difhcult  to  attain,  is  far  more 
intimately  associated  with  consideration  for    I 
others  than  might  be  supposed ;  for  nothing    ' 
is  more    garrulous   than    the    self-conscious  ^ 
egotism  which   is  always  touching  the  old    ' 
sores  by  overweening  care  in  the  guarding  of  . 
them.  From  this  Mr.  Brassey  was  remarkably 
free.     He  was  so  frank  and  open,  that  after 
having  got  acqudnted  with  him  we  are  quite 
prepared  for  such  statements  as  this : — 

"It  may  somewhat  surprise  the  reader  to  fmJ  that 
all  the  sub-contractois  wereveiy  willing  to  accept  Mr. 
Brassey's  lenns  ;  but  this  is  eaiily  to  be  accounted  fat 
by  the  conviction  whii^  each  of  them  had,  that,  if 
any  mistake  had  been  made,  especially  a  mistake  to 
their  injury,  there  was  a  court  of  appeal  wliich  listened 
veiy  readily  to  any  grievance,  and  took  care  to 
remedy  it  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Biassey  would  •Iways 
increase  the  price  of  the  contract,  or  make  it  up  to 
the  snb-coatractor  in  some  other  way,  if  the  original 
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His  calling  was  never  mere  drudgery  to 
him,  with  money  as  its  final  end  and  result 
It  was  in  the  highest  sense  an  art.  Any  loss 
was  of  slight  account  in  his  mind  compared 
with  getting  his  contract  properly  done. 
When,  on  the  Rugby  line,  he  was  supplied 
with  lad  bricks,  he  gave  orders  they  should  not 
be  used — the  loss  of  bricks  was  a  secondary 
consideration  to  making  the  thing  secure. 
And  when  a  great  bridge  in  process  of  erection 
gave  way,  although  he  was  advised  that  the 
Company  should  bear  part  of  the  loss,  he  at 
once  set  about  re-budding  it,  without  in- 
quiring whether  they  would  or  not,  and  he 
finished  it  almost  within  the  contract  time,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  Company,  who,  in 
appreciationofhisencrgy,didreimbursea  large 
ptntion  of  the  extra  outlay  unasked.  He  never 
allowed  his  mind  to  be  diverted  from  his  own 
proper  bu^ess ;  in  the  generous  activity  of 
bis  powers  in  that  direction  he  found  his 
fitting  sphere,  and  was  content.  Hence  he 
would  never  consent  to  stand  for  Parliament, 
though  often  requested  to  do  so,  nor  go  wil- 
iii^y  into  other  speculations.  So  Mr.  Helps 
wnles  no  vague  eulogy  when  he  says  : — 


utility  to  maokiad ;  lo  t>ecome  a  celebnCed  man 
to  dcnng — celebrated  for  faithTuliiess,  punctuality,  and 
completenesi  in  the  execution  of  his  work ;  also,  for 
thii  was  a  great  point  with  him,  to  continne  to  give 
emidoyment  to  all  those  penoos  who  had  alrauly 
embaAed  with  him  in  his  great  enterprise,  not  by 
my  means  forgetting  the  humbler  cUsi  of  Ubotiren 
vbom  he  engaged  in  his  service." 

This  singleness  of  dm  had  a  favourable  re- 
nUt  in  many  ways.  He  was  little  oppressed 
with  fear  of  the  future  or  of  failure.  When 
disasters  did  come,  they  affected  not  his 
ttabitual  chcerfiilness  ;  his  subordinates  them- 
selves testily  that  he  bore  reverses  better  than 
they  did.  "  When  any  disaster  occurred  on 
the  works,  it  was  he  who  comforted  and 
excused  his  agents,  instead  of  receiving 
comfort  or  excuses  from  them,"  "I  re- 
member," says  one  of  them,  "  even  at  the  ; 
time  of  the  panic,  when  things  were  at 
the  worst,  Mr.  Brassey  saying  one  night, 
at  the  Westminster  Hotel,  '  Never  mind,  we 
must  be  content  with  a  little  less,  that  is  all ! ' 
This  was  when  he  supposed  he  had  lost  a 
million  of  money." 

And  it  would  be  a  grievous  mistake  to 
sui^wse  that  Mr.  Brassey's  career  was  one 
smooth  run  of  uninterrupted  prosperity.  He 
had  his  times  of  struggle ;  and,  even  after  he 
*as  what  the  world  regards  as  a  successM  man. 


there  were  periods  at  which,  if  he  had  diad, 
he  would  have  been,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, a  poor  man ;  and  at  no  time  did  be  realise 
more  than  three  per  cent,  on  the  money 
turned  over  by  him.  He  bid  out  seventy- 
eight  millions,  of  other  people's  money  on 
works,  every  one  of  which  were  of  grand 
public  utility,  and  upon  that  outlay  he  r& 
tained  two  inillions  and  a  half.  This  single- 
ness of  aim,  which  in  his  case  seemed  to 
achieve  easily,  as  a  secondary  result,  what  so 
manyothers  set  before  them  as  a  first  result, 
and  so  grievously  miss — the  making  of  mone^, 
— bad  a  wonderful  effect  in  yieldmg  a  staid 
composure  in  face  of  difhculty,  at  which  all 
who  were  brought  into  practical  contact  with 
him  often  wondered.  One  instance  of  this 
we  have  on  tliat  occasion  when  unexpected 
floods  carried  away  a  great  portion  of  the 
works  on  which  he  was  occupied.  Telegram 
after  telegram  came  horn  his  agents  with 
fresh  items  of  disaster.  "  I  think,"  he  said, 
to  one  of  his  helpers,  "  I  had  better  wait 
until  I  hear  that  the  rain  has  ceased,  so  that 
when  I  do  go  I  may  see  what  is  /^  of  the 
works,  and  estimate  all  the  disasters  at  once, 
and  so  save  a  second  journey." 

It  is  usually  supposed  that  a  "  successful" 
man  must  be  a  cold,  isolated  sort  of  being, 
spinning  out  his  sel&sh  plans  as  a  worm  his 
cocoon,  all  alone,  and  without  any  need  of 
aid,  or  even  of  that  more  delicate  aid  that 
lies  in  friendly  sympathy — his  wisdom  all 
calculation,  and  lus  foresight  only  the  sum 
total  of  his  distnists.  Mr.  Biassey  in  his 
own  person  gives  the  lie  to  this  sort  of  thing. 
He  was  very  clear  in  his  judgments  ;  but  one 
element  of  his  success  lay  in  perceiving  and 
in  giving  to  them  the  peculiar  weight  which 
might  safely  be  attached  to  the  judgments  of 
Others.  The  respcctfid  value  which  to  the 
end  he  gave  to  the  opinions  of  others,  indeed, 
is  very  remarkable  in  a  man  who  had  gained 
such  unwonted  success.  It  is  strange,  but  it 
is  as  significant  as  strange,  to  read : — "  Mr. 
Brassey  was  not  only  a  very  warm  and  affec- 
tionate ftiend,  but  he  was  extremely  solicit- 
ous to  have  the  approval  of  his  intimate 
friends  in  the  works  he  undertook.  This  re- 
mark applies  especially  to  Mr.  Locke,  the 
w^known  engineer,  the  patron,  fellow- 
labourer,  and  most  intimate  friend  of  Mr. 
Brassey's  middle  life ;  and  to  Mr.  Wagstaff, 
his  le^  adviser  and  executor,  and  the  genial 
companion  of  his  later  years.  To  the  latter 
gendeman  he  would  write  almost  every  day, 
and  sometimes  twice  a  day,  telling  him  what 
he  had  done,  seeking  his  approval,  and  asking 
his  advice." 
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-  And  it  was  a  beautiful  trait  in  his  character, 
although  quite  consistent  with  all  we  have 
seen  of  him,  that  he  should  judge  himself 
and  those  closely  connected  with  him  far 
more  severely  than  he  judged  others.  The 
thing  is  so  rare,  that  we  can  hardly  agree 
with  his  son — who,  however,  is  well  entitled 
to  speak  on  such  a  matter — as  being  a  fault  in 
his  character.  His  son  writes  on  this  point : — 
"  If  there  be  a  blemish  in  one  who  wu  as  free  from 
&dts  OB  it  seems  possible  to  frail  bomui  oalun:,  I 
would  say  that  hesitation  to  condemn  openly  those 
errors  of  others,  of  which  he  was  perfectly  sensible, 
and  whidi  inwardlv  he  jndged  widi  the  severity 
which  they  deservca,  wu  tme  of  the  few  defects  of 
his  chuactei.  An  incap^ilily  of  refusing  a  request, 
or  rejecting  a  proposal,  strongly  urged  by  others, 
was  a  defect  in  his  cbaiscter,  as  a  man  of  business, 
and  the  piiacipal  cause  of  Che  greatest  disasters  wMch 
he  experienced.    He  seldom  fonned  a  wrong  judg- 

jjj^  merits  of  any  business  propos"*  '"  """ 

;  but  he  was  oKen  induced  by 
engagements  which  he  beliereil 
to  involve  excessive  risic,  or  be  fraught  with  disaster, 
and  when  to  this  defect  in  his  chs-acter  was  ttiis  other, 
he  would  often  approve  and  c^qxcssly  commend  that 
in  others  which,  if  done  by  members  of  his  own 
Janiily,  he  would  disapprove  and  oppose." 

He  was  never  hunied,  never  flurried ;  and 
his  economy  of  time  was  such,  that  in  one 
sense,  he  never  lost  a  moment,  and  yet  he 
never  left  a  letter  imanswered,  however 
humble  the  writer  of  it ;  and  he  could  listen 
patiently  to  a  recital  of  grievances  from  the 
lowliest  in  his  service,  take  theii  point  of 
view,  and  reason  matters  out  with  them 
calmly.  This  more  than  aught  else,  doubtless 
it  was,  which  led  his  work-people  to  entertain 
Slicb  peculiar  respect  for  him,  that  one  of 
bis  agents  says,  "  they  seemed  to  enter  into 
a  higher  atmosphere  in  his  presence."  And 
it  was  quite  customary  for  them,  in  his  regu- 
lar visits  to  the  "  workings,"  to  get  up  little 
demonstrations  of  welcome — eveigiecns  and 
other  things  of  the  sort  being  taken  advantage 
of,  when  they  were  available. 

But  in  spite  of  his  attachment  to  his  work- 
people, and  his  reluctance  to  part  with  any 
of  them, — a  great  portion  of  lus  own  work 
consisting  in  so  "  prospecting,"  that  this  might 
not  be  necessary, — his  broad  sense  of  justice 
yet  led  him  to  try,  wherever  he  went  abroad, 
to  take  advantage  of  native  labour,  and  to 
improve  the  labourer ;  so  that,  in  a  certain 
sense,  he  was  an  educator  as  well  as  a 
worker.  At  first  a  few  labotn'ers  were  taken 
on  and  trained,  till  they  could  earn  such 
wages  as  made  them  "regard  the  English 
contractors  as  angels ;"  then  more  and  more 
were  taken  on,  tUl  finally  some  of  the  works 
on  the  Continent  were  almost  executed  liy 
native  workers.      The  foreigners  were  thus 


made  aoquusted  with  new  tools,  and  the 
method  of  using  them ;  they  were  tai^t  new 
forms  of  labour,  and  tiie  benefits  of  or^niz^-   I 
tion ;  they  were  paid  regularly,  and  soon  re-  , 
ceived  double,  and  even  treble,  what  th^  i' 
bad  ever  before  earned.   At&rst,  ibrexan^lc,   i 
the  Frenchman's  work  was  found  to  be  worth 
only  two  francs  a  da^,  while  the   English   ' 
labourer  ceuld  cam  four  francs  and  a  half,    t 
In    time,  however,    the   Frenchman's   work 
became  worth  four  francs  a  day ;  and  ^eedily 
the  French  labourer,  on  Freruii  ground,  took    | 
the  place  of  the  English  labourers,  who  were 
transported  elsewhere.      The  same  process 
was  essentially  repeated  in  Italy,  in  Denmark,   , 
and  several  oths  countries  where  Mr.  Bias-  . 
sey    had  contracts.      The    socio-ecoBODiic 
value  of  Mr.   Brassey's  enterprises  in  this 
light    cannot    be    overestimated:     he    led 
the  way  in  organizing  this  form  of  labour  j 
and,  in  this  respect,  has  not  only  a  claim 
to   nationaJ,  but  to  world-wide   gratitude. 
If  that  man  deserves  a  blessing  who  Eoakes 
two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  only  one   ' 
grew  before,  then  surely  he  is  equally  en- 
titled to  gratitude  and  honour,  wlu  teaches    , 
men  to  earn  four  francs  instead  of  two — in 
works,  too,  wherein  all  alike  have  an  interest 

As  Mr.  Brassey's  busmess  increased,  the  , 
greater  demand  was  necessarily  made  upon  his 
time  by  foreign  journeys ;  and  the  exposures 
incident  to  ttiese,  more  than  anything  else, 
told  upon  his  constitution.  When  at  Paris 
in  1S67,  partly  on  business,  aiul  partly  to 
visit  the  Exhibition,  he  was  seized  with  ill- 
ness, and  obliged  to  postpone  his  departure. 
He  was  never  the  same  man  af^  that ;  but, 
with  the  indomitable  spirit  that  bad  made 
him,  when  first  stricken  with  paralysis  soais 
years  before,  pull  himself  over  narrow  planks, 
and  other  perilous  passage-ways,  to  inspect 
the  works  on  which  he  was  engaged,  he  still 
went  through  almost  lus  old  amount  of  labour, 
and  moved  about  from  place  to  place  as  was 
his  wont.  In  October  of  the  same  year  he 
was  in  Italy,  in  connection  with  the  Lanbe^ 
and  Fell  Railways,  the  opening  ot  which 
last  unfortunately  proved  a  failure.  One 
engine  after  another  broke  down,  and  he  was 
exposed  for  hours  to  the  cold  and  wet  He 
was  seized  with  bronchitis,  and  it  was  with 
difficult  that  he  got  to  Turin  to  procure 
proper  medical  advice.  There,  nothing  would 
dissuade  him  from  going  on  to  Venice;  and, 
when  he  reached  Venice,  the  fever  was  at  its 
height  In  November,  he  was  conveyed  by 
slow  stages  to  England ;  but  in  the  September 
followmg  he  had  another  strcdce  of  paralysis, 
— afrei  which,  however,  he  managed  for  * 
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mie  lo  iDOve  abont  »  tittle,  and  to  transact 
^is  bnsiDess.  Some  striking  testinKHues  to 
the  love  he  inspired  were  given  then. 

"Uany  who  had  served  him  in  foieien  couoliies 
and  at  home,  came  from  great  distances,  solely 
for  the  chance  of  seeing  <"«^  "O"  their  old 
mtsta  vltoni  they  loved  ao  much.  They  were  men 
of  all  classea — humble  nawtes  as  well  as  trusted 
agesU.  They  would  nof  iotiude  upon  his  illnesa, 
but  wcold  solicit  to  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  hall, 
md  VDidd  watt  foi  boius  there,  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
Mi.  Biaue;  borne  to  hia  cmiBge,  md  getting  once 


more  from  him  a  shaJce  of  the  hand  or  the  slifhtest 
sign  of  friendly  recognition." 

The  air  of  Hastings,  where  he  settled,  was 
favoiuablej  but  the  disease  had  taken  too 
deep  hold ;  and,  after  nuich  siiffeiiiig,  be 
died  on  December  8lh,  1870,  One  of  the 
few  men  who  have  realised  great  wealth 
without  snapicion  of  tneaimess  attaching 
to  his  methods,  Thomas  Brassey  deserves  lo 
be  kept  before  the  eyes  of  enter[Hising  Eng- 
lishmen. H.  A.  PAGK. 
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THE  death-blow  struck  at  the  Viceroy 
of  India,  in  the  Andaman  Islands, 
I  teis  reverberated  in  every  comer  of  India; 
l|  butloudest,  dotrbticss,  on  the  Khybcr  Hills, 
I  its  extreme  north-western  border.  It  was 
j  there  the  force,  moral  and  phjraical,  origi- 
j  nated  which  has  produced  such  a  disastrous 
.  effect,  and  cast  a  shadow  over  England's  &ir 
I  empire  in  the  East.  Had  this  been  the  only 
(  blow  of  ^e  kind,  dealt  from  the  same  qiBiter, 
I  wc  should  be  iodined  to  hope  that  amne 
I'  mad  fiiry  had  suddenly  seized  the  murderer, 
or  that  lie  had  had  some  prcrocation  of  a 
peculiarly  ^gravating  cbantcter.  The  fact, 
however,  of  the  murderer  having  got  hold 
of  another  man's  knife,  adapted  to  his  pur- 
pose, and  the  careful  selection  of  time  and 
place,  preclude  the  thought  of  want  of  pre- 
'  meditation.  No  special  act  of  the  Viceroy, 
on  the  other  hand,  could  have  a&ctcd  Shcre 
All  personally,  for  he  had  been  transported 
for  lie,  in  1867,  before  Lord  Mayo  probably 
dreamt  of  being  Governor-General  of  India. 
We  may  yet  hear  rf  some  confession  of  an 
object,  or  have  some  clue  given  us,  as  to  the 
'  particular  passion  roused  in  his  brain :  but 
1  *e  hare  to  note,  that  Shere  Ali  is  one  of  a 
class  of  assassins,  who  have  blackened  by 
I  iheir  deeds  the  comer  of  India  from  which 
I  i  they  have  sprung. 

'      It  must  then  be  a  subject  of  interest  for 

I   England    to    inquire  what  influence,  or  in- 

'  fluences,  lead  men  like  Shere  Ali  thus  to 

h  attack  our  Tnriian  officials,  and  strike  at  the 

h^esL 

A  short  sketch  of  the  country,  the  cnstoms 

j  of  the  people,  and  their  political  and  religious 

diaracter,  will  perhaps  be  acceptable  to  the 

,  English  people.     It  will  also  be  a  great  gain 

to  the  men  on  the  north-west  border,  if,  from 

more  general  acquaintance  with  them,  Eng- 

lairi  could  determine  on  some  policy  that 

I .  woutd  ameliorate  the  condition  of  dieseborder 


tribes,   A  great  diange  might  thus  be  effected 
in  the  diaracter  of  these  mountaineers. 

As  to  their  coimtiy . — the  Engli^  reader 
should  take  his  map  of  India,  and  note  the 
great  chain  of  mountains  separating  the  plains 
of  India  from  the  rest  of  Asia,  and  which, 
with  the  sea  surrounding  flie  odier  borders, 
give- India  a  grand  bounihiry, — of  inestimable 
use,  as  a  protection  to  her,  in  past  ages.  Be- 
fore ships  found  their  way  round  the  Cape 
from  the  lar  north,  carrying  the  hardy  races 
of  Europe  to  her  shores,  India  was  practically 
safe  from  all  attack,  except  through  a  smaQ 
spot  on  her  vast  moiuitain  frontier.  That 
one  quarter,  entered  hy  the  valley  of  Pesh- 
awur,  and  the  inlet  into  this  valley,  by  whidi 
aH  invadii^  armies  have  come,  is  a  narrow 
mountain  gorge,  called  by  the  well-known 
name  of  the  Khybcr  Pass.  There  are  a  few 
other  passes  throngh  the  great  motmtain 
chain,  but  so  few  Aat  they  may  almost  be 
counted  on  the  fingers ;  most  of  tfaese,  how- 
ever, when  travellers  have  with  difficulty 
wound  through  the  mountains  from  India  in 
single  file,  are  fbimd  to  end  in  great  readies  of 
stenle  land,  before  inhabited  country  is  met 
with.  The  few  traders  who  tise  these  roirtes 
vcntme  across  only  at  particular  seasons  of 
the  year;  for  when  the  snow  falb  they  are 
impassable.  But  for  these  difficulties,  Chi- 
nese and  hungry  Tartar  hwdes  would,  in 
past  ages,  doubtless  have  often  descended  on 
the  fertile  plains  of  India,  to  colonise  or 
plunder.  TheKhybcr  Pass  is,  however,  open 
all  the  year  rotmd,  and  presents  only  abont 
twenty-five  miles  of  mcrantain  gorge  to  an 
havadmg  army.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of 
"the  King's  Highway,"  and  admits  of  th© 
passage  of  artillery  and  other  carriages.  It 
opens  up  a  route  into  India  from  the  more 
or  less  populous  valleys  of  Cabul,  and  the 
great  plains  of  Asia  and  the  north;  and 
through  diis  road  all  the  great  invasions  of 
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India,  including  that  of  the  Greeks  under 
Alexander,  have  passed. 

For  many  years,  in  the  times  of  the  Mo- 
ghuls,  Puthans,&c.,  Affghanistan,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Pass,  was  the  seat  of  the  capita!  of 
India,  The  KJiyber  must  then  indeed  have 
been  "  the  King's  Highway,"  through  which 
great  armies  and  plundering  parties  passed, 
times  without  number,  to  and  from  India. 

The  story  of  India  has  thus  been  intimateiy 
connected  with  this  Pass,  probably  in  all 
ages  J  for  when  news  spread  of  the  restless 
hordes  of  Asia  pouring  through  it,  the  people 
of  the  plains  knew  that  their  hour  of  sore 
trouble  had  come.  After  each  northern 
wave  of  conquest  had  passed  downwards,  the 
rich  plunder  of  India  kept  pouring  back,  for 
a  time,  through  the  Khyber,  to  the  families  of 
the  conquerors.  Soon  after,  the  famihes 
themselves  migrated  after  their  fathers  and 
husbands,  through  the  Pass,  into  India. 
When  the  conquering  host  got  merged  and 
weakened,  or  lost  in  India,  its  communica- 
tions with  the  north  could  not  be  maintained 
in  force,  and  the  bold  tribes  possessing  the 
Khyber  made  their  living  by  plundering 
treasure  or  goods  which  were  feebly  guarded. 

The  passion  for  highway  robbery  has  thus 
become  an  heirloom  through  successive 
generations  of  Khyberies,  Their  small 
patches  of  cultivation  are  insufficient  for 
their  wants,  and  no  industrial  arts  are  under- 
stood or  attempted  amongst  them.  Their 
intellect  and  power  are  devoted  to  skill  in 
fighting.  Numbers  (tf  them  swarm  off  into 
military  service,'  in  the  armies  of  India  and 
Cabul ;  returning  to  their  hills  to  spend  the 
pay  they  have  hoarded  in  living  at  home  for 
a  year  or  two  in  comparative  idleness.  Such 
is  their  relation  to  the  empires  on  either 
side  of  them ;  but  they  have  also  other  rela- 
tions nearer  home  to  look  to.  They  have 
little  wars  to  wage,  at  intervals,  with  jealous 
neighbours,  who  would  fain  occupy  their  van- 
tage ground,  and  with  whom  they  are  in 
continual  danger  of  falling  out  about  neigh- 
bouring patches  of  ground,  stray,  camels, 
elo^em^ts,  &c  Nor  is  this  all ;  they  have 
family  feuds,  which  engage  their  attention 
inside  the  tribe.  These  keep  numbers  of 
men  at  some  period,  if  not  all  their  lives, 
on  the  alert  against  a  famUy  enemy  who 
wishes  to  avenge  a  fatal  blow,  or  a  family 
feud  murder.  Could  circumstances  be  ima- 
gined more  favourable  to  develop  the  fiercer 
passions  of  men  ?  Yet  these  are  the  condi- 
tions in  which  a  tribe  of  about  120,000  souls 
are  educated  from  their  youth  up.  They  arc 
supported  in  the  belief  of  their  mode  of  life 


being  legitimate  by  the  actions  of  the  otho:  I 
Hill  tribes  about  them  similarly,  though  less 
favourably,  situated. 

The  Mahomedan  religion,  which .  ts  the 
faith  held  by  all  these  tribes,  forms  little  01 1 
nothing  of  a  barrier  to  their  indulgence  In 
these  plundering  habits,  and,  indeed,  en- 
courages them  under  certain  circumstances. 
A  numerous  class  of  needy  Moolahs  preach 
that  God  is  well  pleased  with  the  destruction 
of  unbelievers  or  their  property.  The  latter 
includes  the  capture  and  murder  of  well-to- 
do  Hindoos,  or  the  demand  of  heavy  an- 
soms,  which  the  priests  negotiate,  receiving 
often  the  larger  share  of. the  booty.  This 
species  of  fanaticism  is  common  to  the  whole 
Peshawur  border  men,  and  is  greatly  encou- 
raged by  a  body  of  ^natics  from  the  plains 
of  India,  who  are  supported  by  their  friends 
and  admirers  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Besides  tliis,  a  lawless,  uncertain  style  of 
life  has  a  great  fascinarion  for  the  strong  men 
of  the  Hill  tribes,  who  look  with  pity  on,  and 
are  often  envied  by,  the  other  Putlan  tribes 
who  live  under  regular  government  in  the 
plainc.  Their  blood  feuds  arc  not,  of  course, 
tolerated  in  English  territory,  where,  as  a  man 
is  liable  to  be  caught,  and  hanged,  or  trans* 
ported,  for  such  murders,  the  romance,  and 
opportunity  of  glorying  in  his  deed  are  lost 
The  ^uaii  sao^ness  of  British  soil  is, 
accordingly,  by  tacit  acknowled^ent,  re- 
spected. An  example  of  this  respect 
occurred  to  the  Writer  when  serving  on 
the  bonder.  Seeing  in  the  poverty  of  the 
Hill  men  one  cause  of  their  Lawlessness,  he 
thought  of  trying  to  introduce  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tea  into  their  valleys,  and  sent  for 
a  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  regiment, 
whose  home  was  in  the  Teerah  Valley,  The 
man  received  a  bag  of  tea-seed,  and  got  ten 
days'  leave  to  go  with  it  to  his  home  and  sow 
the  seed.  He  went  to  his  barrack,  promising 
to  start  very  early  next  morning.  In  the 
attemoon,  however,  two  young  men,  brothers, 
belonging  to  the  same  valley,  caine  asking 
for  tea-seed,  to  cany  to  their  home,  in  tlie 
hope  of  getting  at  the  same  time  the  much- 
coveted  ten  days' leave.  They  received  each 
a  bag  of  tea-seed,  and  said  they  would  leave  , 
early  next  morning.  The  idea  of  having  , 
three  men  all  leowing  tea-seed  in  the  same  | 
valley,  was  encouragmg  j — though,  from  being  I 
unable  to  accompany  them  across  the  border, 
and  see  it  done,  it  was  by  no  means  certain  I 
thatany  ofthem  would  take  thetrouble  to  put  1 
the  seed  into  the  ground.  About  dusk  these  | 
hopes  were  further  clouded,  by  the  non-com-  | 
missioned  othcer  bringing  b^:k  his  tea^seed, 
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and  laying  the  bag  down  in  the  room  in  a 
disconsolate  way.  He  was  asked  what  it 
sit  meant;  and,  with  some  hesitation,  an- 
swered,  that  as  the  two  young  men  had  got 
seed,  he  did  not  want  to  go.  He  was  pressed 
to  say  if  any  weak  jealousy  was  at  the 
bottom  of  his  refusal  to  go.  He  said  no, 
and  then  told  a  harrowing  story :  a  blood 
feud  was  the  real  difficulty.  This  man  was 
about  fony  or  fifty  years  of  age,  and  described 
bow,  when  he  was  an  infant,  the  Either  of 
these  young  men  fell  suddenly  on  his  father, 
and  slew  him.  His  mother  fled  with  him  !n 
ber  afms,  and  escaped  to  another  tribe,  where 
I  she  brought  him  up  in  safety.  She  instilled 
'  bto  liim  the  duty  that  devolved  on  him,  of 
avenging  his  father's  death  whenever  his 
strength  was  equal  to  the  task.  He  waited 
patiently  for  his  opportunity  tiil  he  grew  up 
to  manhood,  and  was  successful  in  killing 
his  enemy.  The  sons  of  the  murdered  man 
had  grown  up  to  manhood  next,  and  it  was 
they  who  had  come  offering  to  take  seed  up 
to  Teerath.  The  non-commissioned  officer, 
their  father's  murderer,  said  that  be  and 
these  two  young  men  were  safe  enough 
while  in  British  territory,  but  the  moment 
they  crossed  the  border  they  were  bound  to 
fight,  as  their  duty  was  to  kill  him  if  they 
could.  Strange,  indeed,  was  the  fact  that 
these  men  had  been  kir  years  in  the  same 
company  of  the  same  regiment,  Uvitig  to- 
gether, and  fighting  side  by  side  in  England's 
battles ;  the  brothers'  feudal  enemy  acting  as 
their  superior  ofhcer.  On  hearing  the  story, 
the  permission  to  the  brothers  to  go  to  their 
homes  was  withdrawn,  and  the  non-commis- 
sioned officer  was  sent  alone  with  his  seed. 

The  strength  of  the  family  feud  obliga- 
tion among  the  Futhan  tribes,  in  their  own 
country,  cannot  well  be  conceived  in  Eng- 
land at  the  [nresent  day.  An  illustration  of 
it  will,  bowever,  give  some  idea.  An  A^han 
young  man,  the  picture  of  misery,  one  after- 
noon sat  down  some  distance  off,  opposite 
the  tent  of  the  writer.  On  being  asked  if 
he  wanted  anything,  he  said  he  was  hungry. 
As  he  had  none  of  the  appearance  or  manner 
of  an  ordinary  beggar,  he  was  told  to  take 
service  for  a  short  time,  and  assist  in  pitching 
the  tent,  &c  He  was  glad  to  do  this,  and 
after  a  few  days  he  was  asked  what  brought 
him  to  be  so  ill  of.  He  said  that,  having 
recently  grown  up  to  manhood,  ind  found 
himself  strong  enough  to  undertake  the 
avenging  of  an  old  ^mily  blood  feud,  he 
had  just  succeeded  in  murderiag  his  enemy, 
and  had  to  run  for  safety  to  Hindustan. 
This,  however,  did  not  prey  on  his  mind  pai- 


ticularly ;  his  grief  was  that  he  had  been  lately 
mauled.  His  wife  was  still  in  her  father's 
house,  and,  in  his  flight,  he  had  called  at  the 
house,  and  killed  her,  lest  in  his  enforced 
absence  she  should  be  unfaithful,  and  dis- 
honour him  and  his  family.  He  understood 
beforehand  that  this  horrid  sacrifice  would  be 
required  of  him,  yet  he  went  on  to  the  bitter 
end  with  the  blood  feud. 

In  such  a  distracted  and  disjointed  state 
of  society,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  black  mail  levied  on  travellers  was 
unequally  kid  on.  Indeed,  throi^h  the 
heavy  exactions  and  cruelty  of  the  Khyberics, 
merchandise  periodically  ceases  to  go  through 
their  pass.  "The  men  of  the  tribe,  therefore, 
turn  their  attention  to  plundering  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Peshawur.  As  an  excuse 
for  this,  a  Khyberie,  in  speaking  to  the  writer, 
said  they  were  no  worse  than  the  rest 
of  mankind,  who  lived  each  by  plundering 
his  neighbour.  He  asked  how  could  the 
rich  hoards  of  the  wealthy  merchants  in 
Feshawur  be  otherwise  accounted  for  ?  They 
got  their  great  riches  through  plundering  1^ 
their  wits.  The  poor  Khyberics,  having  little 
of  that  commodi^,  were  driven  to  use  their 
strong  right  arms,  which  secured  to  them, 
however,  but  a  small  share  of  the  general 
booty. 

This  habit  of  plundering,  of  course,  brings 
them  under  the  arm  of  the  authorities  at 
Feshawur.  During  the  time  the  Sikhs  held 
the  Province,  war  to  the  knife  was  carried  on 
between  the  Hill  men  all  round  and  the 
Sikhs.  The  HiU  men  even  plundered  the 
sixty  miles  of  road  on  the  other  side  of  Pes- 
hawur, between  Attock  and  the  Sikh  canton- 
ment ;  so  that  no  single  man  or  even  large 
body  of  merchants  could  pass  without  a  mili- 
tary escort 

When  Avitabile,  an  Italian  adventurer  in 
Runjeet-Sing's  service,  was  governor  of 
Pesluiwur,  he  dealt  very  summarily  with  the 
Hill  men  when  they  were  caught  plundering. 
The  horrid  cruelties  he  practised  on  them 
di^raced  his  Christian  name.  One  of  his 
favourite  modes  of  punishment  was  taking 
two  long  ropes,  each  of  which  was  attached 
by  3Ji  end,  one  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the 
Id't  leg  of  the  captured  man,  the  other  ends 
were  attached  ^ach  to  a  harnessed  horse.  At 
a  given  signal  the  horses  were  started  off  at 
a  gallop  in  opposite  directions,  and  the  men 
were  thus  torn  limb  from  limb.  Another, 
favourite  punishment — for  it  was  beUeved  by 
the  people  ^bout  him  that  he  delighted  in 
such  severity — was  to  make  the  Hill  man  jump 
firom  the  top  of  a  high  tower,  the  fall  being 
■   -   -    -  o  ■  ^ 
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to  kill  him.  These  cmeltia  of 
taunt  ceaaed  on  the  occupttioo  of  Peshavtn 
if  the  British.  The  fedii^  of  inBecunt/  from 
the  coatinual  attACte  of  the  Rhyberiec  xad 
mbers,  gave,  and  still  give,  howemr,  a  good 
deal  of  uneasiness  to  the  dvil  aDthwiiies, 
and  even  to  the  ttoopt  in  the  cantonnient 
Colond  Mackeson,  the  fint  Briti^  commis- 
sioncT,  employed  a  numbra  of  paid  agents, 
or  spies,  among  the  Hill  tribes  to  give  him  in- 
fonnation  of  intended  raids  on  our  territory, 
and  organised  a  succession  of  attacks  on 
different  portions  of  the  border.  Some  of 
^lese  were  severe  enough  to  be  deterrent, 
especially  one  to  the  north,  when  at  Skakote 
tlie  tribes  descended  into  the  plain  to  fight, 
and  suffered  severely  before  they  coald  re- 
gain the  hills.  The  others  appeared  to  irri- 
tate only,  and  in  some  onr  troops  did  not 
always  get  tlM  best  of  it 

Their  hardihood  in  venturing  t 
Skakote,  arose  from  their  believing  in  the 
power  of  the  Akhoond,  or  high  priest  of  Swat, 
to  exorcise  the  guns  of  our  force,  and  prevent 
their  doing  mischief.  Each  combatant  was 
also  fiimished  with  a  talismanic  verse  of  tfie 
Khoran,  to  preserve  him  Irom  personal  injury. 

When  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes  became  com- 
missioner of  Peshawur,  he  withdrew  at  once 
the  paid  agents  from  the  tribes,  finding  they 
were  worse  than  useless,  and  that  they  served, 
but  too  well,  to  engender  suspicion  and  dis- 
like towards  the  English  Government  The 
next  step  Edwardes  wisely  took,  was,  to  shut 
out  from  the  Peshawur  valley  and  market 
any  offending  tribe,  unti!  it  gave  satisfaction 
for  any  injuries  members  <rf  the  tribe  had  in- 
flicted on  our  people. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  he  had  to  deal 
with  was  the  Bussi  Kheyls,  a  tribe  in  the 
hills  to  the  south  of  Peshawur,  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  Kofaat  Pass,  A  young  officer  of 
artillery.  Lieutenant,  now  Sir  William,  Hamil- 
ton, was  employed  with  a  few  native  sappers 
and  miners  in  making  a  military  road  in  our 
own  territories,  from  the  station  of  Pcrfiawur 
up  to  the  foot  of  the  hilb.  When  near  the 
end  of  his  road,  he  had  sent  for  money  to 
Peshawur  one  afternoon  to  pay  his  workmen ; 
fte  treasure  arrived  safely  in  camp,  not,  ^w- 
ever,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Bussi 
Kheyb,  who,  not  perhaps  quite  liking  the 
road  making,  determined  to  try  to  stop  it, 
and  at  any  rate  to  secure  and  carry  off  the 
money.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  they 
made  a  dash  in  great  numbers  on  the  camp, 
forcing  the  sentries,  and  cutting  about  them 
right  and  left.  Part  of  them  made  a  dash  at 
the  officer's  tent,  who  was  thus  suddraly  made 


aware  of  their  pcesenc&  He  started  oul  oT 
bed,  and  bravdy  facing  his  iocs,  forcsd  iax 
w^  through  them,  killing  some  and  wound- 
ing others.  This<jiecked  tbeottack  on  him, 
so  that  be  got  nway,  thou^  sevaely  woonded. 
An  expedition  was  sect  against  the  Busa 
Kheyls,  but  they  evaded  raudi  panishneat 
by  retiring  far  into  the  bills ;  carrying  tbdr 
£unilics  and  any  little  proper^  they  had  widi 
them.  Edwardes  then  prodaiMcd,  that  from 
that  day  forth,  do  Biusi  Kheyls  should  be 
allowed  into  Peshawur,  untd  they  ntade 
amends  for  this  outrage.  For  more  d>an  a 
year,  if  a  Bussi  KJieyl  was  found  in  Britirik 
teiTit(»T,  he  was  cai^ht  and  put  in  ptisott. 
The  tribe  b^an  at  ktst  to  feel  the  painldhiest 
of  the  predicameiit  they  had  placed  them- 
selves in.  They  had  been  in  the  hid>it  of 
supplying  the  produce  of  their  hills,  espedal^ 
fire-wx>od,  to  the  Peshawur  markcL  This 
they  could  do  no  long^.  They  could  Mt  at 
bdbrc  go  to  the  bazaars,  Aere  to  buy  dothii^ 
or  othn-  necessaries  for  themselves  or  thor 
families.  Feding  disttereed  and  petplcsod, 
they  resolved  at  last  to  send  a  deputation  of 
Grey  Beards,  to  wait  on  the  commis^oMT 
(Edwardes),  and  sue  for  forgiveness.  This 
was  granted,  on  condition  that  tbey  shcnM 
restore  the  treasure.  It  was,  however,  im- 
possible for  them  to  do  this  after  sucha  long  in- 
terval; for  the  rupees  had  been  divided  aaiong 
themembersofthetribeandspent.  Edwardes, 
therefore,  offered  to  take  the  valne  oi  the 
treasure  in  kind,  viz.,  in  loads  of  sticks  for 
lire-wood,  which  was  gready  wanted  by  the 
Government  engine^S,  for  burniog  in  brick- 
kilns ;  and  the  tribe  agreed  to  his  tcnos. 

A  similar  mode  of  dealing  with  anotttS 
tribe  was  adopted  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances. A  native  i^ief  had  been  sent 
up  to  Cabul,  as  British  representative  Uicrfe 
On  his  way  up,  while  passing  through  a 
narrow  gorge,  with  his  escort,  in  the  Sheranne 
district,  a  man  of  that  aibe  slipped  tma 
behind  a  rock,  where  he  had  beea  hiding, 
and  fired  a  pistol,  point  blank,  at  the  efivoy. 
Fortunately  the  bullet  struck  the  hilt  of  the 
chiefs  sword,  and  glanced  off,  inflicting,  how- 
ever, a  severe  bruise  act  his  side.  A  report 
of  the  outrage  was  sent  immediately  to 
Edwardes,  at  Peshawur,  who  intimated  to 
the  tribe  that  he  must  have  satisfaction.  The 
tribehadsomething  to  say,  which  they  looked  ' 
on  as  justification.  Their  Story  was,  that  a 
transaction  had  occurred  about  the  selling  of 
a  horse,  some  considerable  time  before,  in 
Peshawur,  between  the  would-be  assassin  | 
and  the  envoy;  the  chief  had  not,  they 
said,  dealt  fiurly  in  the  matter,  and  the  out- 
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rage  was  perpetrated  as  an  act  of  private  re- 
veiig&  lliis  was  not,  however,  the  way  of 
xttiii^  a  dispute  about  the  payment  of  a 
hone,  and  the  person  of  a  British  ambas- 
lador  must  be  respected  by  these  mountaineer 
tribes,  as  by  all  other  narions.  Edwardes, 
therefore,  to  teach  this  lesson  to  the  Shcrean- 
aees,  shut  the  whole  tribe  out  of  the  valley, 
by  thieaiening  to  put  any  of  its  members  in 
coidineiDent  tluu  he  might  find  within  our 
borders.  This  the  tribe  affected  for  a  time 
to  be  indifferent  about,  but  Edwardes  luiew 
it  to  be  a  gnevoos  anise  of  vexation  to 
6iera.  They,  who  had  constant  dealings  with 
Pcshawur,  had  now  to  buy  and  sell  through 
the  medium  of  other  friendly  tribes,  who, 
however,  charged  a  ruinous  percent^^  for 
all  the  orders  which  they  executed.  It  was 
at  last  resolved  on  by  the  Shereannees  that 
they  should  wait  on  the  commissioner  of 
Fediawur,  through  a  Grey  Beard,  who  was 
sent  down  to  convey  the  submission  of  the 
tribe  aiul  negotiate  as  &T<ouiable  tenns 
as  possible,  in  order  tiat  the  tribe  might 
resume  their  normal  relations  with  Pesbawur. 
The  Grey  Beard  found  the  commissiOTier  ready 
to  listen  to  his  suing  for  restoration  d  pri> 
vil^cs,  and  requested  btm  to  name  what 
amends  the  "Great  Sircar"  (Govemmeot) 
would  be  willing  to  accept.  In  the  course 
of  convenation  Edwardes  asked  what  the 
strength  of  the  Shereanne  tribe  was ;  a  ready 
oriental  response  was,  that  a  thousand  matdi- 
locks  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  British 
power,  by  day  or  night,  to  serve  in  the 
most  darn^  enterprise  they  could  be  called 
on  to  engage.  In  an  off-hand  way,  Edwardes 
nid,  "  W^  to  settle  this  unfortunate  busi- 
ness, we  shall  say  that  each  of  the  thousand 
matcb-kK^  must  pay  a  fine  of  a  rupee. 
The  astute  negotiator  no  doubt  wiriied  he 
had  offered  the  services  of  five  hundred 
matcb-lock  men,  or  less  perhaps,  but  he 
could  not  say  No  under  the  circumstances, 
and  paid  ti>e  fine.  The  advantage  to  his 
tribe  was,  doubtless,  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  payment  of  so  small  a  sum.  Thus 
ended  what  might  readily  enough  have  been 
accepted  by  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons as  a  legitimate  cause  for  a  fronder 
war.  Edwardes  knew  his  power,  the  cir- 
cumstances that  led  to  the  outrage,  and  the 
necessities  of  the  tribe,  and  compelled  them 
to  do  homage  for  their  offence,  without  his 
striking  a  blow  or  spending  a  rupee. 

A  third  instance,  as  it  affects  die  very  tribe 
&om  which  sprang  the  assassins  of  Chief 
Justice  Nwman  and  Lord  Mayo,  has  a  pecu- 
liar interest  at  this  present  time.    The  Kooki 


Kheyls  are  a  small  tribe,  living  on  the  bolder 
of  the  Khyber.  In  the  cold  weather  they  are 
to  be  found  on  the  lower  hills,  along  the 
western  border  of  the  Feshawur  vall^.  Id 
summer  many  of  them  migrate  to  the  higher 
hills,  for  coolness,  as  the  heat  of  the  plains  is 
trying  and  disagreeable  to  them.  The  story 
of  their  httle  difficulty  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  connected  also  with  the  native 
ambassador  to  CabuL  He  had  sickened 
with  fever  and  ague,  in  the  cold  of  the  Af- 
ghan Hills,  and  wrote  down  asking  for  quinine 
from  the  PeShawuT  commissioner,  to  whom 
he  looked  for  everything.  An  ounce  botde 
was  got  from  a  Bombay  merdiant  on  the 
spot,  and  despatched  at  once  by  a  "  cossid  " 
to  CabuL  When  the  "  cossid  "  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Khyber,  he  met  a  party  of 
Kooki  Kheyls,  who  stopped  him  ai»d  asked 
where  he  was  going.  He  told  them  he  was 
sent  with  quinine,  to  tiSe  &itish  envoy  at 
Cabul.  The  Kooki  Kheyls  had  heard  of  (he 
power  quinine  had  in  curing  ague,  in  the 
British  Hospitals  at  Peshawur.  They  asked 
for  the  bottle,  and  laughingly  told  the  "  cos- 
sid" they  would  take  care  of  the  quinine. 
The  man,  unable  to  resist  them,  was  thankful 
to  be  allowed  away  from  them  with  his  life, 
as  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  making  the 
mistake  <^  permitting  a  tell-tale  of  thdr  tob- 
beries  to  escape  them.  He  said  he  ran  back 
all  the  seven  or  eight  miles  he  had  come 
from  Peshawur.  When  he  reached  the  com- 
missioner's cutcheny,  he  rushed  into  £d- 
wardes's  ^esence,  and  threw  himself  on  hia 
fiu:e  at  his  feet.  There  he  lay,  demandit^ 
that  be  should  be  deprived  of  life,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  lost  the  Government  quinine; 
Edwardes  had  him  raised  up  and  quieted, 
that  he  might  hear  his  story.  On  under- 
standing how  matteis  stood,  he  set  the  man's 
mind  at  ease,  but  called  t<^ther  all  the 
mooDshees  (writers)  belonging  to  his  court. 
He  made  tbem  write  out  warrants  to  appre- 
hend every  Kooki  Kh^l  who  could  be  found, 
and  offered  a  reward  of  twenty^five  rupees  for 
each  nutn,  and  fifty  rupees  for  any  chief  that 
could  be  seized.  Hoisemen  were  immedi- 
ately sent  with  these  orders  to  the  city 
police  and  frontier  posts.  Unaware  of  what 
had  happened,  several  of  the  tribe  who  had 
been  in  town  on  business  soon  found  them- 
selves seized  b^  the  police.  A  native  chief 
of  a  neighbounng  tribe,  which  had  been  for 
^;es  at  feud  with  the  Kooki  Kheyls,  heard  of 
the  trouble  his  old  enemies  were  in,  and  know- 
ing a  chief  of  theirs  was  in  the  city,  determined 
to  have  his  quiet  little  revenge,  by  helping  to 
catch  his  enemy.    He  koew  the  probable  road 
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the  chief  would  take  after  passing  in  safety 
the  Biitish  outposts,  so  he  started  to  waylay 
him.  He  chose  a  dry  watercourse,  through 
which  the  road  lay ;  and,  lying  there,  waited 
patiently  till  about  dark,  when  his  enemy 
leisurely  and  unsuspiciously  came  up.  He 
seized  him,  and  brought  him  into  Peshawur. 
That  night  Edwardes  had  three  hundred 
rupees'  worth  of  Kooki  Kheyls  in  safe 
keeping.  Next  morning,  very  early,  he  was 
told  that  a  deputation  of  Kooki  Kheyl 
chiefs  waited  outside  to  see  him.  He  called 
them  in,  when,  with  many  protestations  of 
friendship,  they  began  their  story.  They 
said  they  were  greatly  afflicted  to  find  that 
some  thoughtless,  wild,  and  ill-mannered  lads 
of  their  tribe  had,  in  an  hour  of  folly,  stopped 
a  "  cossid  "  of  the  great  English  Government, 
that  tiiey  had  dared  to  take  from  him  a  bottle 
of  quinine.  For  doing  this  they  had  incurred 
the  heavy  anger  of  the  tribe,  and  been  se- 
verely censured  by  the  Grey  Beards.  The 
chiefs  could  not  undetstand  such  conduct, 
seeing  the  good  feeling  of  the  whole  tribe 
was  so  strong  towards  the  British  Govern- 
ment. They  had  brought  back  the  bottle  of 
quinine,  which  they  now  gladly  handed  over 
to  the  Sahib.  Edwardes  at  once  expressed 
the  desire  that  the  great  English  people 
should  always  remmn  &icnds  with  all  their 
frontier  neighbouis.  Before,  however,  this 
state  of  amity  could  be  said  to  exist  between 
his  Government  and  the  Kooki  Kheyls,  a 
litde  bill,  due  to  his  treasury,  had  to  be 
settled  by  them.  Calling  for  his  treasurer, 
he  asked  what  amount  was  standing  in  his 
books  against  the  tribe,  and  was  told  it  was 
three  hundred  rupees.  ,The  chiefs  at  once 
expressed  their  readiness  to  pay  the  amount, 
and  sent  off  to  their  homes  for  the  money. 
When  it  was  paid,  Edwardes  new  spoke  of 
the  Kooki  Kheyl  men  and  their  chief,  who 
were  in  durance  vile,  and  ordered  their 
immediate  release.  Thus,  happily  again, 
what  might  have  been  a  serious  misunder- 
standing, was  amicably  settled ;  the  tribe 
felt  the  hand  of  their  master  pressed  firmly 
on  them,  but  tempered  with  consideration, 
and  even  with  kindliness  of  purpose.  Thus 
three  hundred  rupees  (;£3o)  was  perhaps  the 
highest  ever  paid  for  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  quinine,  the  quantity  missing  from  the 
botde. 

Edwardes  was  obliged  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions, but  very  unwillingly,  to  lead  a  force 
against  some  other  of  the  Hill  tribes,  but  his 
general  policy  was  that  of  conciliation.  The 
effect  of  this  was  seen  when  the  mutiny 


broke  out,  in  1S57,  while  he  was  still  Com- 
missioner.    Edwardes,  as  he  said,  felt  that 
he  held  the  door  of  India — that  is,  stood  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Khyber,  restraining  any 
attempted   descent  of  the  Aii^han  hordes 
through  it.    But  he  did  more  than  this :  be 
gathered  men  from  these  very  Hill  tribes,  and 
sent  them  down  to  Lahore,  where,  in  Lord 
lAWTcnce's  hands,  they  were  soon  prepared 
to  be  hurled  against  the  mutinous  Sepoys  b 
Delhi.    Edwardes's  policy  of  firm  condliadon 
has  been  successfully  followed  up  by  his 
successors.      In   pursuance  of  this  policy, 
Shere  Ali,  the  assassin  of  Lord  Mayo,  was 
admitted  into   the  police  service.      Others 
were  taken  as  orderlies  or  attendants.     This 
has,  doubtless,  drawn  out  the  kindlier  feel- 
ings of  these  men  towards  the  Sahib  leg  | 
(English  officers)  in  some  instances.    The  { 
mass  of  the  people  of  the  hills,  however,  are  1 
still  robbers,  carrying  off  horses,  &c.,  from  I 
cantonments,  and  dosing  the  Pass  against  ' 
all  who  will  not  pay  exorbitant  tolls. 

The  question  of  their  subjugation  or  refor- 
madon,  is  one  of  the  problems  yet  unsolved. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  months  a  new  force 
will  be  at  the  door  of  the  Khyber  Pass. 
The  iron  hoise  will  be  snorting  there  before 
long,  as  the  railway  from  Lahore  to  Pesfaawm 
is  rapidly  approaching  completion.  Man- 
chester will  not  like  to  be  told  that  a  handful 
of  men  stops  the  march  of  caliiro  to  the 
markets  of  Central  Asia.  What  action  will 
she  expect  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
of  India  ?  It  would  be  quite  easy,  as  shown 
above,  to  get  up  a  auui  Mli,  and  let  the 
sword,  as  of  yore,  cleave  a  way  through  the 
barrier.  The  experience  of  ages,  however, 
shows  that  a  road  so  made  soon  gets  'out  of 
order,  and  is  eventually  blocked  up  again. 

Edwardes  had  a  very  different  plan  for 
subduing  the  Hill  robber,  and  turning  his 
sword  into  a  ploughshare.  About  sunrise  on 
the  first  inoming  of  his  arrival  at  Peshawur, 
as  ruler  of  the  district,  he  announced  to  some 
officers  his  resolution  to  defend  Christian 
missions  ;  he  ever  afterwards  gave  material 
and  hearty  encouragement  to  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  and  the  teaching  of  the  Bible 
among  the  people.  This  noble  work,  so 
bravely  begun,  has  been  faithfully  carried 
forward.  Edwardes,  who  knew  the  people  so 
well,  believed  they  would  in  time  gladly  give 
in  to  such  teaching.  Would  it  not  be  a 
glory  to  England  if  her  sons  became  the 
honoured  instruments  of  opening  up  the 
Khyber  in  this  peaceful  way  ? 
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AT  BALMORAL. 

VI.— THE  PEACE  OF  CHRIST. 


to  you  :  not  ai  tha  voHd  pTeib,  pyt  £  unto  yca.^—Jiytt 


THESE  words  fall  widi  soothing  effect 
upon  the  ear.  There  is  a  singular 
beauty,  and  force  of  meaning  in  ihem. 
Every  spiritual  mind  owns  this  directly, 
irtiatever  difficulty  it  may  have  in  analyzing 
and  entering  into  all  the  meaning.  Like 
many  w;oids  of  St.  John,  they  addr^  more 
directly  the  spiritual  instinct  than  the 
spiritual  intelligence.  We  ftei  them  more 
than  we  can  explain  them.  They  meet  our 
silent  aspirations.  They  give  an  answer  to 
our  deepest  longings. 

Christ  came  to  give  peace  on  earth.  The 
promise  of  the  Advent  was,  "  Glory  to  God 
m  the  Highest,  and  on  earth  Peace."  The 
promise  might  seem  to  have  iailed  of  its  ful- 
filment. Men  strive  for  the  mastery  as  of 
old,  and  amidst  the  movements  of  human 
ambition,  and  the  contradictions  of  human 
opinion,  peace  seems  as  tar  off  as  ever. 
This  is  true,  and  yet  the  text  is  also  true, 
llie  peace  which  our  Lord  came  to  give — 
which  He  left  with  his  own  when  He  went 
away — ^which  He  gives  now — not  as  the 
world  giveth — to  all  that  ask  it,  is  not  peace 
as  men  often  mean  by  the  word.  It  is  not 
external  quiet,  or  ease,  mere  composure 
or  comfort  such  as  men  desire  and  crave 
after.  The  gospel  is  nowhere  said  to  be 
a  gospel  of  earthly  comfort  The  happiness 
wJuch  Christ  promised  is  not  happiness  in 
the  sense  of  exemption  from  trouble,  or 
danger,  or  sorrow.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Lord  assured  his  followers  that  in  the  world 
they  would  have  tribulation.  Even  as  He 
had  been  tried  and  suffered,  so  would  they. 
The  servant  was  to  be  as  his  Lord,  the  dis- 
ciple as  his  Master — ^in  this  respect  and  in 
others.  Yet  they  were  assured  of  peace. 
The  "  weary  and  heavy  laden  "^those  on 
whom  the  burden  of  care  or  sorrow  might 
tall  most  heavily — were  to  have  "  rest  "  unto 
their  souls.  Their  peace  was  to  work  through 
patience  and  suffering.  It  was  not  only  to 
be  compatible  with  conflict  and  danger  and 
toil,  but  in  and  through  these  it  was  to 
come;  and  while  all  things  were  shaken 
around  them,  and  "without  were  fightings  and 
within  were  fears,"*  "  the  peace  of  God  which 
passeth  all  understanding"  was  to  "  keep  their 
hearts  and  minds  through  Christ  Jesus."-f 


What  we  think  of  most  naturally  in  con- 
with  such  a  subject  is  our  Lord's  own 
life — so  majestic  in  its  repose — so  grand  in 
its  peacefulness — -with  such  a  pervading 
depth  of  calm  in  it — and  yet  so  troubled  out- 
wardly. And  here  no  doubt  is,  the  key  to  the 
meaning.  Our  Lord's  own  life — his  spiritual 
manifestation  in  life  and  death— -is  the  best 
interpreter  of  all  his  profoundest  sayings.  For 
the  Christian  lives  only  in  Christ,  He  has 
no  life  apart  from  Him.  All  Christian 
thought  is  hid  in  Him.  All  Christian 
experience  grows  out  of  Him. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  text,  our 
Lord  makes  first  an  explicit  promise  of  peace 
as  his  gift  to  his  disciples;  and  then  sets  in 
contrast  with  his  own  gift,  the  gifts  of  the 
world.  "  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I 
give  unto  you :  not  as  (he  world  giveth,  give  I 
unto  you,"  We  will  best  bring  out  the  mean- 
ing of  the  divine  gift  by  placing  in  front  the 
gifts  with  which  it  is  contrasted. 

I.  Christ  frequently  draws  in  sharp  and 
decisive  terms  the  contrast  betwixt  himself 
and  the  world.  We  "  cannot  serve,"  He  tells 
us,  "  God  and  mammon."*  "  If  any  man  love 
the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in 
him."l  It  is  nowhere  said  that  the  world  is 
worthless,  or  that  mammon  is  unattractive. 
On  the  contrary,  the  very  sharpness  of  the 
antagonism  drawn  by  Christ  implies  that 
what  is  called  the  world  has  powerful  at- 
tractions for  man.  It  has  fair  and  promising 
gifts  to  offer  him ;  otherwise  there  need 
have  been  no  such  decisive  contrast  drawn 
betwixt  Himself  and  it,  and  no  such  solemn 
warning  that  we  cannot  serve  both  Him  and 
it. 

Now,  what  are  the  gifts  of  the  world? 
What  is  meant  by  the  world,  and  the  attrac- 
tions by  which  it  lures  man?  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  general  meaning.  The 
world  is  the  outside  life  of  man.  Its  gifts 
are  possessions  dear  to  his  senses,  his  in- 
tellect, and  even  his  heart  It  rewards  with 
its  own.  If  we  serve  it,  it  will  not  disown 
us.  To  the  ambitious  man,  who  knows 
bow  to  use  skilfully  the  instruments  of  am- 
bition, it  gives  influence  and  authority.  To 
the  self-4ndulgent  man,  it  gives  the  means  of 
indulgence.     It  tempts  the  sight  with  seeing, 
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and  the  ear  with  hearing.  It  ministers  en- 
joyment in  a.  thousand  forms.  To  the  ia- 
dustrinus,  it  yields  the  fruit  ofindustry ;  for  the 
careful,  it  heaps  up  riches  ;  for  the  clever  and 
adventurous,  it  presents  endless  resources  of 
satisfaction  and  scope  of  enterpise. 

It  is  needless  to  speak  lighUy  of  such 
things.  They  have  naturally  a  great  attraction 
for  all.  To  get  on  in  tiie  world  and  receive 
of  its  best  gifts,  is  a  legitimate  aim.  It  is 
an  incentive  to  youthful  aspiration,  and 
middle-aged  ambition.  It  is  the  inspiration 
of  some  of  the  most  definite  and  valuable 
forms  of  social  virtue  and  domestic  happiness. 
It  is  the  spur  of  social  progress — the  spring 
of  industry  and  civihsation.  Therefore, 
there  is,  and  can  be  nothing  wrong  in  so  far 
using  the  world.  There  is  nothing  to  be  dis- 
paraged in  the  things  which  the  world  gives,  if 
they  are  given  for  honest  work.  Our  Lord 
nowhere  hints  that  we  are  not  to  touch 
its  gifts,  but  rather  to  condemn  and  cast 
them  from  us.  But  what  He  everywhere 
imphes  is,  that  these  gifts  at  the  best 
are  not  enou^  for  us.  They  minister  en- 
jojrment ;  they  are  means  of  usefhlness  ;  but 
there  is  that  in  man  which  they  cannot  reach. 
It  b,  in  short,  the  abuse,  and  not  the  use  of 
the  world  which  our  Lord  reprobates.  It  is 
when  the  heart  so  loves  the  world  that  it  has 
no  room  for  Other  tovej  when  the  mind  bo 
fills  itself  with  die  things  of  sense,  or  intellect, 
or  imagination,  or  passion,  as  to  exclude 
the  sense  of  higher  divine  tilings,  that  judg- 
ment is  passed  upon  it,  and  it  is  clear^ 
true,  that  whosoever  "  loveth  the  world,  the 
love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him." 

It  will  be  aiways  difficult  to  persuade  the 
young  that  the  world  cannot  satisfy  them, 
that  its  gifti^  however  fair  and  attractive,  are, 
if  not  delusive,  yet  inadequate  to  the  higher 
wants  of  the  human  soul.  They  seem  so  far 
from  the  folness  that  the  world  can  give  them. 
They  stand  at  such  a  distance  from  its  giddy 
heights  of  ambition,  of  pride,  of  pleasure, 
that  they  believe,  or  often  do  so,  that  they 
would  bie  happy  if  only  they  once  reached 
those  heights,  and  could  look  back  from  them 
with  a  proud  complacency  on  all  that  they 
had  gained.  Yet  if  there  is  anything  more 
frequently  v«ified  by  experience  than  another, 
it  is  the  fact  that  the  very  highest  triumphs 
oftheworiddonotgive  happiness.  And  always 
the  more  is  this  the  case  \rtiere  the  nature 
that  has  sought  such  happiness  is  a  true  and 
noble  nature.  The  more  profound  the  springs 
of  life,  the  more  dif&cult  are  they  to  reach. 
The  more  real  the  heart,  the  less  easily  can 
it  be  filled.    There   are  depths  io  ^most 


every  human  being  that  no  merely  out- 
ward gift  can  reach.  The  snccess  after  which 
we  strive  iails  to  gratify.  The  joys,  which 
have  spurred  us  on,  perish  in  the  using  The 
bri^test  of  them  wear  out,  and  there  is 
no  spring  of  renewal  in  them.  The  glitter- 
ing height  that  tempted  from  afar  is  found 
when  reached  to  be  bat  a  banea  level.  The 
knowledge  which  was  dear  in  the  prospect 
is  fruitless  in  the  pouession.  The  glory 
of  die  gifl  vanishes  with  its  realisation. 
The  "  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  shore," 
and  has  drawn  the  youthful  spirit  beat  aiai, 
fades  into  the  common  day.  There  is  no 
longer  to  the  j^ded  senae  even  "splendour  in 
the  grass  or  glory  in  the  flower."  The  very 
c^iaci^  of  enjoyment  decays,  and  is  ready  to 
vanish  away.  The  eye  is  no  longc  satined 
with  seeing,  nor  the  ear  filled  with  hear- 
ing. The  mtellect  is  no  longer  tempted  by 
inquiry ;  and  oat  of  the  very  pride  of  avia- 
tion comes  the  weakness  of  exhaastioa,  oi  the 
despair  of  trath. 

Such  are  the  world's  gifts  at  ,thc  best 
Taking  the  highest  view,  they  £ul  becaose 
they  leave  the  qiiiit&al  side  of  our  nature 
imtouched.  Th^  £ail,  moreovei,  in  them- 
selves, because,  like  all  outward  realities, 
however  real,  they  do  not  last.  The  life  goes 
out  of  theoL  It  withers  like  the  gras,  "and 
the  flows  thereof  ialleth,  and  the  grace  of  At 
b^on  of  it  peiiihctfa." 

IL  Now  toe  gift  of  Christ  is  the  oppoute 
of  all  this. 

I.  It  is  primarily  brmard,  while  the  gifts  of 
the  world  are  outward.  Our  Lord  knew  what 
was  in  man.  He  was  himself  a  man,  pro- 
foundly conscious  of  all  the  hig^ter  qualkict 
and  activities  of  our  betng.  He  saw  dtat  the 
root  of  human  misery  was  the  attcnqit  of 
man  to  satisfy  himsdf  with  this  wocid,  or 
with  things  mariy  eztemaL  This  it  was 
that  made  Him  lay  his  ban  upon  the  worid 
as  his  own  spedal  antSgonisL  It  was  not 
the  ODtside  that  He  condemned ;  nothing 
external,  in  so  far  as  it  was  merely  extenul 
or  natural,  did  He  for  a  moment  interdict; 
for  that  would  have  been  to  interdict  his 
own  woik.  But  He  denounced  the  oot- 
ward  <Aea  it  absorbed  the  inward,  and  look 
its  place:  The  world  in  his  view  raa  the 
displacement  of  the  spiritual  by  the  material, 
not  matter  itself,  or  any  fisrm  of  external 
advanta^  gloiyi  of  beau^,  but  the  heart 
materiahsed — the  mere  good  of  eanli  in 
room  of  the  higher  good  of  the  S|»riL  No 
happiness.  He  assured  man,  could  be  reached 
in  this  way.  The  nature  of  man  di 
spiritual  as  well  as  natural  food.     It 
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lire  by  bread  alone.  It  cannot  qaench  im- 
mortal longings  hj  mere  draughts  of  scnBual 
or  even  imellectual  gratification.  These  are 
good  to  give  yon  imat  titey  have,  but  you 
need  more  ihin  they  have ;  and  God  hmi- 
selT  can  alone  give  yon  an  you  need.  And 
I  whoamtherevdationof  tiKFather — of  His 
grace  and  truth — tan  alone  satis^  the  wants 
of  your  souls.  "  Come  unto  me,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest."*  "Whosoever  drinketh  of 
this  water  ^all  thirst  again  :  but  whosoever 
drinketh  of  the  water  ^at  I  shall  give  him 
shall  never  thirst ;  but  Ac  water  that  I  shall 
give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water 
springing  up  to  everlasting  Kfe,"t 

There  is  something  in  tiie  very  language 
of  the  text  that  suggests  the  irnnediate  rela- 
tion of  the  soul  to  God,  and  the  deep  in- 
wardness of  the  gift  which  it  promises. 
Peace  is  an  inward  resting.  A  mind  at 
peace  is  a  mind  not  only  cabn  and  un- 
ruffled in  its  temporary  mood,  bul  pro- 
foundly composed  in  its  unseen  depAs. 
There  is  not  merely  qmet  upon  the  surface, 
but  a  deep-seated  rest  of  the  inner  life.  The 
word  betrays  something  of  this  deeper  mean- 
ing even  in  its  outer  application — as  when 
we  look  abroad  upon  the  sea,  or  the  silent 
hills  as  they  sleep  in  the  tranquil  folds  of  the 
evening  light,  and  say  how  peaceful  they  are ! 
we  mean  not  merely  that  the  wind  is  down  or 
the  tir  is  still,  but  that  Nature  rests  in  her 
inner  central  depths. 

It  is  such  an  inward  reality — quiet  tw'Mm 
the  soul — a  restfiil  life  beneath  all  other  life — 
that  Christ  gives  to  them  that  arc  His.  It  is 
something  deeper  than  sense,  or  intellect,  or 
passion,  or  all  the  shows  of  that  life  which 
we  oao  see,  or  hear,  or  touch.  It  is  no  mere 
harmony  of  natural  powers — although  it  is 
also  this — ^but  it  is  a  positive  spiritual  endow- 
ment— a  ^  from  the  divine — something 
which  at  once  settles  and  stays  the  spirit  on 
a  foundation  that  cannot  be  moved,  though 
the  earth  be  removed,  and  the  waters  roar 
and  be  troubled.  It  is  the  consciousness  of 
God  himself  as  our  loving  Father,  and  of 
the  strength  of  the  Divine  Will  which  we 
have  chosen  against  alt  human  selfish'ness 
and  sin. 

Christ  difi  not  concern  Tiimself  with  man's 
outward  life.  He  did  not  try  to  change 
the  direction  of  his  external  activities,  al- 
though some  have  conceived  h^  mission 
after  this  manner.  He  nowhere  says  to  his 
disciples,  "  You  are  to  come  out  of  the 
world."    At  the  dose  of  this  very  discourse 


Hu  piayer  for  them  is,  not  that  they  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  world,  but  that  the; 
should  be  k^  from  the  evil  that  is  in  it.* 
He  leaves  alone  man's  outward  care» — which 
must  be  in  the  world — and  through  the  powei 
of  His  mighty  sympathy — of  Hisliving  affinity 
with  mas  in  all  his  true  wants — lays  bold  of  his 
inner  life.  Here  was  the  mot  of  man's  good 
or  evil — of  his  happiness  or  misery.  Here 
was  the  spring  which,  as  it  was  sweet  or 
bitter,  imparted  health  or  disease,  life  or 
death,  to  all  the  forces  of  his  activity.  And 
He  apphed  the  Remedy  here.  He  took 
of  His  own  things  and  gave  them  unto  us. 
He  seized  the  root  of  our  personal  life,  and 
planted  it  in  God.  And  this  is  to  do 
everything  for  man — to  satisfy  his  most  rest- 
less  cEaviflg,  as  well  as  give  meaning  to 
his  highest  aspiradons — to  reduce  all  the 
discords  of  his  life  to  a  unity.  So  that  what- 
ever may  befall  him,  "  the  peace  of  God  which 
passeth  all  understanding"  shall  keep  his 
miqd  and  heart  through  Jesus  Christ.  From 
within  outwards  the  change  is  wrought. 
Settled  in  the  Divine — at  one  with  God — there 
goes  forth  from  this  sure  stay — this  bright 
confidence— a  silent  yet  potent  influence  bring- 
ing every  thought  and  feeling  and  act  into 
obedience  to  Him,  gently  yet  strongly  binding 
ail  into  that  unity  ^  the  spirit  which  is  the 
bond  of  peace. 

2.  But  further,  the  text  enables  us  yet  more 
Ailly  to  understand  the  peace  of  which  it 
speaks.  "  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  rriji 
peace  I  give  unto  you."  The  peace  which 
Christ  gives  is  £fis  owtt.  Can  we  say  more 
distinctly  what  this  was?  whence  it  was? 
The  peace  of  Quigt  was  the  fulness  of  the 
divine  love.  It  came  forth  from  the  perfect 
uni^  of  the  Father  and  Himself.  It  was  the 
expression  of  this  unity — the  natural  reflec- 
tion of  His  entire  self-surrender  to  the 
Father's  will.  His  peace  was  unbroken 
because  His  obedience  was  unrnaired.  It 
was  His  mest  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent 
Him  and  finish  his  woik.  His  life  on  earth 
Was  the  perfect  life  of  God — the  IncAtnation 
of  the  Divhre.  He  dwelt  in  the  radiant 
fiitness  of  the  Divine  Presence,  daily  hia 
delight  rejoicing  before  Him ;  and  so  resting 
with  undimmed  trost  in  the  Divine,  He  could 
hft^  »o  fear.  No  shadow  of  unrest  could 
toneh  Hftn.  None  ever  did  touch  Him, 
save  at  the  hnt,  Vhen  the  darlmess  of  the 
world's  sin  so  covciod  Him  that  He  cried 
out  in  agony.  This  momentary  interruption 
of  our  Lord's  peace  shows  more  clearly  than 
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all  else  its  depths.  For  alarm  could  only 
reach  Him  through  the  inner  hiding  of  that 
Presence  which  had  never  before  forsaken 
Him.  Unrest  only  came  when  the  daricencd 
burden  of  His  sin-beaiing  upon  the  cross 
obscured  the  light  of  that  inefiable  love  in 
which  He  had  hitherto  dwelt,  and  left  Him 
for  the  time  as  it  were  alone — without  God. 
The  source  of  Christ's  peace,  then,  was 
union  with  God.  It  was  merely  the  enjoy- 
ment of  His  nearness  to  God  and  the  ful- 
ness with  which  he  rested  in  the  Divine 
Love.  The  peace  which  He  gives  is  the 
same  which  He  enjoyed.  Our  peace,  like 
His,  can  alone  come  from  the  living  unity 
of  our  wills  with  the  Divine  Will ;  we  must 
be  one  with  the  Father  as  He  is.  This 
unity  was  in  Him  originallj^  as  the  Father's 
eternal  Son  ;  it  is  in  us  derivatively  through 
the  Son.  "  The  glory  which  thou  gavest  me 
I  have  given  them ;  that  they  may  be  one, 
even  as  we  are  one.  I  in  them,  and  thou 
in  me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one ; 
and  that  the  world  may  know  that  thou  hast 
sent  roe,  and  hast  loved  them,  as  thou  hast 
loved  me."* 

In  Christ  we  are  made  one  with  God, 
"who  hath  reconciled  us  to  himself. "+  "  Now 
in  Christ  Jesus  ye  who  sometimes  were  afar 
off,  are  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ 
For  He  is  our  peace,  who  hath  made  both 
one,  and  hath  broken  down  the  middle  wall 
of  partition."  And  thus  reconciled  to  our 
heavenly  Father,  we  are  made  partakeis  of 
His  own  nature — reinvested  with  the  fiilness 
of  His  own  image — consecrated  by  His  own 
Spirit.  Christ  is  created  within  us  unto  all 
good  works.  The  old  selfish  nature  is  de- 
stroyed. The  new  life  of  self-sacrifice, 
purity,  and  love,  lives  and  grows  in  us. 
And  as  that  higher  life  of  love  grows  strong, 
our  peace  waxes  more  full.  Perfect  love 
casteth  out  fear — the  fear  of  the  guilt  that  we 
own,  of  the  evil  we  have  done,  of  the 
deatii  that  we  deserve.  All  sense  of  wrong, 
and  the  misery  that  comes  from  it,  fall 
gradually  away.  And  while  the  gifts  of  the 
world  lose  their  attraction,  and  the  sense  of 
all  lesser  enjoyment  grows  feebler  by  experi- 
ence, this  increases  iT\  the  very  use  of  it.  The 
relish  of  the  Divine  is  sweeter  the  larger  it 
is  tasted.  The  joy  of  God  is  deeper  the 
longer  it  is  known.  The  peace  that  passeth 
all  understanding  is  yet  the  more  understood 
the  more  it  is  cherished. 

3.  This  peace,  we  may  further  say,  touches 
every  aspect  of  our  spiritual  being.  From 
within  it  radiates  all  around.     It  illumines 


the  reason,  and  quiets  the  conscience  while  it 
stays  the  heart  Yet  primarily,  from  its  very 
nature,  it  comes  to  us  in  the  form  of  trust 
rather  than  of  knowledge,  of  relief  frora  a. 
burden  rather  than  a  solution  of  difficulties. 
It  is  the  baven  of  the  spirit  returning  to 
God,  from  weary  and  vain  voyaging  after  other 
good,  rather  than  satisfaction  of  the  intellect 
seeking  after  Truth.  It  is  quiet  fhiition 
rather  than  clear  vision.  It  is  love  tathei 
than  lights  It  is  the  soul  cleaving  unto 
God  with  the  strong  pinions  of  faith  and 
hope,  amidst  darkness  and  storm  still  hold- 
ing on,  rather  than  the  soul  dwelling  in 
clearness  and  seeing  face  to  face.  It  is 
strength  in  Another,  and  not  in  ourselves. 
And  what  is  this  to  say  but  that  it  is  religion 
and  not  science?  It  is  the  grasp  of  the  abso- 
lute amidst  the  accidental,  of  the  Immutable 
amidst  the  mutable.  It  is  the  consciousness 
of  an  abiding  Love,  tu  whose  bosom  we  may 
ever  fly,  when  all  else  threatens  us — when  we 
are  broken  and  wounded  by  the  way — and  out 
hearts  are  beginning  to  fail  us  for  fear.  It 
is,  in  short,  nearness  to  God — the  blessed  as- 
surance which  God  himself  can  alone  give  that 
I/e  is  there,  whatever  our  cold  doubts  may 
say — that  the  everlasting  arms  are  around  us, 
although  we  may  not  feel  their  quiet  and 
strong  embrace. 

In  God  such  peace  is  ours  through  Jesus 
Christ.  In  God  alone.  Elsewhere  we  may 
get  many  things,  but  we  shall  not  get  this. 
The  worid  may  give  us  its  choicest  gifis.  But 
unless  we  sink  utterly  away  from  God,  we 
shall  need  more  than  these.  Religion,  if  it 
be  a  reality  at  all,  is  the  greatest  reality. 
The  peace  of  God  and  of  Christ,  if  it  be  not 
a  devout  illusion,  is  a  fact  which  should  be 
at  the  root  of  all  our  life.  It  can  never  be 
something  which  we  only  need  at  last,  ^en 
we  come  to  die,  and  having  exhausted 
the  gifts  of  the  natural  life  we  are  warned 
to  prepare  for  another.  No,  it  must  be 
ours  now  if  we  would  enjoy  it  then.  It 
must  be  the  pith  of  our  common  labour,  and 
the  inspiration  of  our  daily  happiness,  if  we 
should  have  its  joy  at  last,  and  finally  enter 
into  its  fiilness  in  the  presence  of  God — at 
whose  right   hand   there  are   pleasures  for 

evermore. "The   Peace  of  God,  which 

passeth  all  understanding,  keep  your  hearts 
and  minds  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of 
God,  and  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord ;  and  the  blessing  of  God  the  Father 
Almighty,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be 
amongst  you,  and  remain  with  you  always," 
Amen.  johh  tuixocb. 


In  {DQFtnoriani. 


NORMAN    MACLEOD,  D.D. 

Br  A.  P.  STANLEY,  D.D. 


IT  is  not  otir  intention  to  render  in  this  brief  notice  anjr  account  of  the 
biography — properly  so-called,  whether  personal  or  ecclesiastical— of  the 
noble-hearted  man,  whose  name  has  been  so  long  associated  with  Good 
Word*;  whose  iireparable  loss,  therefore,  cannot  pass  in  these  pages  without 
a  tribute  of  honour  and  affection,  however  slight ;  but  whose  true  character 
and  career  must  be  drawn  by  hands  of  the  same  Scottish  Church,  of  the 
same  Scottish  nation,  which  he  loved  so  dearly,  and  in  which  he  filled  so 
considerable  a  place.  Friends  there  are,  doubtless,  who  will  soon  supply  these 
materials.  They  Aiust  meanwhile  pardon  a  stranger  for  stepping  in  for  a 
moment  to  express  from  a  wider  circle,  from  a  more  distant  point  of  view,  the 
sympathy,  which,  in  its  intenser  and  deeper  form,  can  be  only  uttered  by 
those  who  knew  him  in  his  own  household,  in  his  own  parish,  in  those  varied 
and  incessant  occupations  which  hllcd  up  every  cranny  and  crevice  of  a  life, 
laborious  beyond  the  usual  lot  of  men. 

Norman  Mac[eod — let  us  speak  of  him  with  that  familiarity  of  name  by 
which  he  will  be  known  hereafter,  and  by  which  he  was  already  spoken  of 
even  during  his  life — was  one  whose  chief  influence  upon  the  history  of  his  time 
flowed  from  his  personal  character,  and  was,  therefore,  in  one  sense  narrowed 
to  those  who  fell  within  its  immediate  range.  Yet,  in  another  sense,  it  was  so 
wide  as  to  penetrate  to  many  who  never  saw  him — as  to  be  intelligible  to 
those  who  were  themselves  left  untouched  by  it.  In  no  public  man  of  our 
generation  has  the  Celtic  element  played  a  more  conspicuous,  in  none  so 
beneficent,  a  part.  The  genial  humour,  the  lively  imagination,  the  romantic 
sentiment,  may  have  been  shared  by  teachers  and  preachers  of  our  mixed 
Anglo-Saxon  stock,  but  their  effusion  and  difiusion  were  all  his  own — if  that 
may  be  called  his  own,  which  was  a  special  gin  of  his  race,  touched  by  a  rare 
grace  which  was  not  of  this  earth.  In  every  circle  of  society  in  which  he  had 
ever  moved-^in  every  congregation  which  had  crowded  round  his  pulpit — in 
every  public  auditory  which  had  hung  on  his  spoken  utterances  or  his  written 
words— the  same  broad,  vast,  heart-sdning  impression  was  produced,  as  at- 
one  who  not  only  had  within  him  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  pathos,  of  wit,  of 
laughter,  and  of  tears,  but  who  feared  not,  nay,  who  loved  to  pour  it  forth 
for  the  benefit,  for  the  enjoyment,  for  the  instruction  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
And  this  tender  overflowing  "compassion,"  to  use  the  word  in  its  largest 
sense,  was  tinged  with  no  weak  etTemmacy,  no  unruly  fanaticism.  There  was 
a  force  as  of  his  own  Highland  clan,  there  was  a  shrewdness  as  of  his  own 
Scottish  nation,  which  no  one  could  mistake  for  feebleness  or  folly.  "  He  is 
so  big,"  was  the  homely  phrase  of  one  to  whom  he  had  ministered  the  highest 
spiritual  consolations,  and  who  felt  how  like  a  rock  was  the  sense  ai  his 
presence.  It  well  expressed  how  that  colossal  frame  and  full  radiant  coun- 
tenance, were  but  the  outward  symbols  of  the  giant  yet  quiet  strength  within, 
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which  sustained  whilst  it  c^tefad,  iDd  tftvigorated  whilst  it  enlightened  all 
who  were  near  it. 

In  apealcing  of  his  effect  on  the  large  outer  world,  we  must  panse  for  a 
moment,  especially  in  these  pages,*  ofi  Ms  literary  efforts.  No  one  would  have 
more  freely  acknowleged  than  he  how  imperfect  and  slight  were  these  productions 
— whether  as  termoaa,  tales,  or  tnvelfi.  "  A  man,"  he  u«ei  to  spy,  "  can  only 
produce  gtsftt  woAs  of  literature  1^  entire  devotion  to  them;  ind  that  de- 
votion cannot  be  given  by  one  who,  like  me,  has  already  chosen  his  chief 
course  in  life."  He  felt  that  h«  Dev<r  txiuld  gi*e  to  what  he  wrote  the  finish 
which  was  needed.  They  must  be  taken  for  what  they  are,  the  mere  corus- 
cations of  a  mind  preoccupied  and  pre-engaged.  It  was  not  that  he  did  not 
Appreciate — no  one  has  read  a  page  of  his  writing,  but  muM  perceive  tlus 
— the  grandeur,  and  relish  the  enjoyment  of  literary  labour, — but  like 
Mohomat,  guing  down,  according  to  the  legend,  on  the  world-fiunous  view  of 
D(unaicus>  he  felt,  "  Man  has  but  one  Paradise  " — ittch  ta&b  has  but  one 
ffeax  end  in  life — "  and  mine  is  fixed  elsewhere."  Yet,  regarding  his  Works 
M  thus  the  secoodary  and  accidental  utterances  of  a  fuU  heart  and  fiiU  Inind, 
they  take  no  mean  place  in  the  Scottish  literature  of  our  day.  the  high  gle6 
of  the  "Song  of  the  Curiert,"  the  lofty  strHin  of  "Courlge,  Brother!*  th6 
deligbtful  mixture  of  htunour  and  pathos  in  the  tales  of  the  "  Starling"  and 
"Wee  Davie,"  are  not  unworthy  of  the  countryman  of  Scott  and  of  fiumS, 
of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  and  of  Christopher  North. 

But  it  is  as  a  chief  pastor  of  the  Church  of  gcotland,  Ai  an  ecclesiastical 
Statesman  of  die  firet  order  in  Great  Britain,  that  he  fills  the  lareest  place  iti 
the  retrospect  of  the  last  thirty  years.  He  Was  the  acknowledged  Prilhate  ot 
the  Scottish  Church — no  other  man  had  in  ;lll  spiritual  ministratiohs  so  filled 
the  place  of  Chalmers ;  no  other  man  had  occupied  so  high  and  important  a 
position  io  guiding  the  ecclesiksdoU  movements  of  his  coutitry  sincA  the  death 
of  Robertson,  pohapi  we  might  say  since  the  death  of  Carstairs. 

For  his  more  direotly  pastoral  work  we  can  but  refer  to  his  plans  for  organizing 
i«lief  to  the  poor,  for  popularising  and  raising  the  tone  of  the  services  of  th£ 
Church,  for  revising  the  vexed  question  of  Church  patronage,  for  inflising  nev 
Ufe  into  the  missions  of  the  Scottish  Chutch  in  other  lands.  These,  which 
formed  the  backbone  of  his  public  life,  will  be  written  in  the  gtateful  heitts  of 
ttw  people  in  the  quiet  retreats  of  Loudoun  and  Dalkeith,  in  the  teeming  streets 
of  GU^ow,  and  in  the  scattered  stations  far  and  wide  over  the  length  and 
lH«adth  of  India.  In  the  "Reminiscences  of  a  Highland  Parish.**  we  see 
whmce  he  derived  that  noble  art, — ho#  in  that  past  generation,  flmch  it  has 
became  the  lashioa  of  modem  partiEans  to  decty  and  despise,  his  venerable 
giandairc  io^ired  in  "  th«  eldest  son  of  the  manM,"  who  a^iin  transmitted  it 
to  his  son,  these  lofty  Christian  aims  which  gave  a  salt  and  savoilr  to  all  theit 
niiniBtrations.  Other  preachers  it  has  been  our  lot  to  hear  more  eloquent, 
more  learned,  more  profound,  more  penetrating  to  the  hearts  atid  minds  of 
particular  oudiencea ;  but  we  have  heat'd  no  preachef  who  possessed  an  et^ual 
gift  of  addressing  ]^igc  promitCuous  congregaiions,  with  such  a  certainty  of 
riveting  the  attention  of  all — none  in  whose  cA&t  we  have  lamented  so  bitterly 
the  rigidity  c^  the  English  law,  which  forbad  us  to  use  these  unique  gil^  fot 
the  instruction  of  the  vast  multitudes  assembled  In  the  naves  of  our  Southern 
abbeys  and  cathedrals — none  who  eombined  the  self-controt  of  the  prepared 
discourse  with  the  directness  of  an  extemporaneous  effort — noai  where  the 
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sermoQ  approached  to  nearly  to  that  which  was  the  idoal  and  meaning;  of 
an  ancient  "homily;"  that  is,  of  a  conversation — a  Unout  convenatioti— 
in  ¥rtiich  the  fleeting  thought,  die  uncontdous  objection,  of  the  llBtener  seemed 
So  rtadily  caught  np  by  a  parsing  parentheGii,  a  qualifying  irord  of  tht; 
spaAcT ;  in  which  the  speaker  aeeiMd  to  throw  himself  with  the  whole  feree 
of  his  tout  tjtk  the  minds  of  the  hearers  led  captivD  agadnst  their  will  by  khuv- 
diing  more  than  eloquence, 

ButNonnan  Macfeod's  influence  in  the  Church  of  Scotluid  was  far  beymd 
that  of  the  persuasive  preacher,  or  efficient  pastor.  To  administer  a  parish 
well  is  no  doubt  to  fill  a  high,  in  some  respects,  the  highest  office  of  useful- 
ness. But,  just  as  in  an  Episcopal  Church,  there  is  all  the  difference 
between  one  who  is  a  good  Bishop  of  his  diocese,  and  one  who  is  also  a  great 
£ishop  of  the  Church  of  England,  eo  also  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  in 
every  church,  he  who  is  filled  with  the  highest  sense  of  his  pastoral  office,  will 
also  be  contented  with  nothing  lees,  Providence  will  be  contented  with 
nothing  less,  than  his  becoming  a  burning  and  a  shining  light  thmugbout  the 
whole  of  his  ecclesiastical  community.  To  ignore  the  vastness,  the  com- 
plexity, the  dangers,  the  opportunities,  of  the  institution,  as  a  whole,  and  serve 
the  tables  or  the  altar  of  only  one  comer  of  it,  may  be  profound  humility, 
may  be  absorbing  zeal,  but  it  may  also  be  misplaced  timidi^  or  narrowness  of 
grasp,  or  indifference  to  the  grandeur  of  a  national  calling.  Such  timidity, 
narrowness,  or  indifference  was  not  in  the  nature  of  Norman  Masleod.  ThC 
interests,  the  pnvileges,  the  failings,  the  virtues  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
were  as  much  his  care  as  the  care  of  his  congregation,  what)i«r  HoalL  h  at 
DallLeith,  or  overwhelmingly  great  a«  at  Glasgow. 

Hia  largeness  of  heart  and  geniality  of  temperament,  almost  of  necessity 
indisposed  him  to  accept  either  the  austere  discipline  and  scbolaitic  theories 
of  Calvinism  or  the  hierarchical  pretensions  of  the  clergy,  whether  Prest^ 
teiian  or  Episcopalian,  as  the  last  word  of  the  Gospel.  He  never  pro* 
fessed  to  be  a  theologian,  properly  so  called.  He  knew  that  his  vocation 
was  practical  rather  than  speculative.  He  was  too  genuinely  huQibJe  to 
pronounce  dogmatically  on  questions  which  he  had  not  bad  time  or  oppoP- 
(unity  to  seart^  to  their  bottom.  But  he  had  studied  in  Germany  enough 
to  know  that  criticism  was  not  impiety,  nor  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
in  its  several  parts  a  dangerous  gift.  He  had  seen  enough  of  his  noble- 
minded  kinsman,  John  Macleod  Campbell)  to  whose  Christian  character  \a 
rendered  to  fine  a  testimony  in  the  May  number  of  Goni  Wanit,  to  perceive 
that  there  was  something  deeper  and  higher  in  the  Biblical  statement*  of  the 
greatest  truths  than  was  grasped  cither  in  the  Decrees  of  Trent  or  the  West- 
minster ConfesiioiL  He  had  that  keen  senie  of  truth — must  we  not  add  that 
keen  sense  of  humour — which  made  him  see,  as  he  has  admirably  depicted  JD 
the  tale  of  "  The  Starling,"  how  much  of  the  apparent  vehemence  of  theo- 
logical disputes  depends  on  "the  very  many  who,  even  in  a  free  countiy  of 
"brave  men,  before  taking  any  decided  pan  in  questions  which  distract 
"commnnities  small  or  great,  attentively  oonsider  on  which  side  the  hangmab 
"  i»,  or  seems  likely  to  be." 

For  hinuelf  he  never  sought  controversy,  but  it  could  not  but  be  that  in  A 
Church  and  nation  like  that  beyond  the  Tweed  he  should,  with  tihoie  bald  and 
free  utterances,  find  himself  from  time  to  time  overtaken  in  one  of  the 
periodical  tempesu^hich  darken  the  northern  ccclesiattical  hemisphtfe.  On 
tbcit  we  need  not  here  enter.  They  are  gathered  to  the  Umbo  of  dea4 
controversies,  and  it  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  Church  of  Scotland — it 
is  one  of  the   happy  auguries   to   be   drawn   from   all   such   tumults,  that 
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once  iq>uted  heretic  was  chosen  with  nniversal  applause  to  fill  the  chair  of 
Moderator.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that,  with  such  a  temper  and  spirit  as  Nonnan 
Madeod  displayed,  his  influence  and  his  fame  and  his  chanty  were  not  confined 
to  his  own  church  or  nation.  Never  were  words  of  truer  Chriati^  wisdom 
spcAen  on  the  subject  of  union — that  vexed  topic,  which  in  Scotland,  as 
elsewhere,  is  always  discharging  its  oHve-branches  out  of  oitapulte  and  bind- 
ing its  myrtle  wreaths  round  a  sword,  than  in  the  parting  address  which  he 
delivered  from  that  chair  in  1866 : — "  Between  the  churches  which 

stead  alear,  the  icvi  nmsiniBf , 
Like  cliSi  vbichjiad  been  icnl  uandn-," 

he  saw  no  bridge  of  actual  union  possible.  "  The  old  lovers  cannot  be 
married  now."  "  We  cannot  look  for  confessions  of  wrong-doing  ftxjm  either 
par^  where  both  are  unconscious  of  having  done  wrong."  But  he  did  look 
and  did  what  in  him  lay  to  promote  mutual  forbearance  and  respect,  and 
the  hope  that  "both  parties,  following  their  own  convictions,  were  being 
led  by  God,  in  a  way  which  neither  knew  of,  and  for  objects  beyond  their 
thoughts ;  and  that  in  fighting  against  each  other  they  may  even  be  fighting 
against  God." 

Still  more  visible  is  the  softening  and  enlarging  effect  of  his  influence 
b^ond  his  own  country.  It  is  impossible  that  any  one  can  have  read  his 
noble  addresses  on  Indian  Missions — whether  that  which  he  delivered  on 
his  return  fiom  that  arduous  journey,  which  gave  the  first  shock  to  his  natural 
Strength,  or  that  which  was  his  last  public  appearance  in  the  General  Assembly 
of  this  year,  which,  by  the  effort  it  cost  him,  issued  in  his  last  fatal  malady — 
without  feeling  that  his  sympathies  were  indeed  in  the  full  sense  of  the  mrd 
"  Catholic ; "  that  in  every  race  or  religion  he  rejoiced  to  discover  the  glimmer- 
ings  of  divine  truth ;  that,  according  to  the  fine  figure  which  he  adopted  Irom 
one  of  Napoleon's  sayings,  he  felt,  "  Let  the  enemy  do  their  worst  on  our 
flank  and  rear,  if  we  have  won  the  centre,  the  day  is  ours  !  " 

It  was  this  cosmopolite  charity  that  made  the  experiences  of  world-wide 
travel  so  deep  a  refreshment  not  only  to  his  outward,  worn-out  frame,  but  to 
the  inward  thirst  of  his  spirit,  and  which  imparted  even  to  his  hghtest  records 
of  them  an  interest  deeper'  than  the  moment,  because  they  breathed  the 
hope  of  a  better  and  higher  future. 

We  return  from  the  wide  circumference  of  his  life  to  the  noble  individuality 
from  which  we  started.  This,  after  all,  was  the  paramount  source  of  his  power 
in  British  Christendom.  It  was  the  same  generous,  genial,  foithfiil  nature 
which  enabled  him  to  become  the  beloved  friend,  the  trusted  counsellor, 
in  weal  and  woe,  of  his  Gracious  Sovereign — to  smooth  the  difliculdes  and 
controversies  of  his  native  church — and  to  civilise  and  humanize  and  unite 
the  various  contrasted  elements  of  the  great  city  of  Glasgow,  with  which  bis 
name  is  for  ever  associated,  by  ties  not  less  dear  in  the  nineteenth  centuiy, 
than  those  which  attached  it  to  its  "  darling "  Kentigem  in  the  sixth.  He 
died  as  he  had  lived  in  the  childlike  peace  and  humility  which  reposed  on  his 
firm  conviction  that  he  was  in  the  hands  of  a  loving  Father  in  Heaven. 
He  lies  beside  his  earthly  father  in  the  churchyard  of  Campsie.  He  has 
bequeathed  to  his  children,  his  country,  and  his  Church,  the  last  and  highest 
of  his  many  Good  Words,  in  the  testimony  left  by  his  long-sustained  example 
to  the  power  of  uniting  the  warmest  natuikl  affections,  the  keenest  enjoyment 
of  his  own  happiness  and  the  happiness  of  others,  the  zest  for  all  that  was 
poetic,  playful  and  true,  with  an  unflinching  sense  of  manly  duty,  and  a  burning 
love  and  zeal  for  the  things  which,  being  not  seen,  are  eternal. 
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NORMAN  MACLEOD,  D.D. 

By  WALTER  C.  SMITH,  D.D. 


I  HAVE  not  taken  this  task  on  myself;  it 
was  laid  upon  me.  Because  of  the 
fiiendship  with  which  he  honoured  me,  and 
the  love  I  bore  to  him,  it  was  thought  that  I 
might  tell  the  readers  of  Good  Words,  who 
knew  him  so  well  as  an  author,  what  Nor- 
man Macleod  was  as  a  man  to  those  who 
conopanied  with  him,  and  as  a  clergyman 
the  better  part  of  whose  life  was  given  to 
purely  Christian  work.  Yet  perhaps  no  one 
who  was  so  much  in  the  eye  of  the  world 
ever  needed  sudi  an  interpreter  less.  For 
his  writings  and  his  speeches  were  not  the 
fruits  of  a  special  talent,  they  were  rather  the 
simile  outpourings  of  his  laige  and  genial 
nature.  Therefore  they  do  not  so  much 
tell  us  what  he  could  have  done,  as  they 
show  us  truly  what  he  was.  Probably,  there 
is  no  reader  of  these  Good  Words  who  has 
not  formed  already  a  substantially  right  idea 
of  the  man  who  wrote  "  Wee  Davie  "  and 
"  Billy  Buttons." 

He  was  bom  in  Campbeltown  on  the 
3rd  Jane,  i8ia,  his  father  being  then  parish 
minister  in  the  pretty  little  town  built  by  the 
great  Marquis  of  Ai^Il  as  a  refuge  for  the 
persecuted  whigs  of  Ayrshire,  whose  de- 
scendants— Colvilles,  Bciths,  and  Greenlees 
—are  now  the  thriving  distillers  of  a  spirit 
only  too  well  known  everywhere.  The  Mac- 
leods  were  a  clerical  family,  like  the  Moo- 
criefis,  Bonars,  and  Bumses,  who  have  all 
given  three  or  four  generations  to  the  Scotch 
Kirk,  and  the  old  stock  is  still  as  tVuitful  as 
ever  it  was.  His  father,  too,  had  come 
out  of  a  manse  away  north  in  Ossian's 
country  of  Morven,  whose  hills  and  lochs 
and  weird  mists,  and  not  less  its  kindly  poor 
folk,  with  all  their  Celric  poetry  of  supersti- 
tion, are  now  well  known  to  the  readers  of  "A 
Highland  Parish."  It  is  a  pleasant  home 
the  Scottish  manse,  and  a  good  lot  to  be 
bom  in  it.  The  rectory  or  vicarage  is  asso- 
ciated in  the  English  mind  with  winter 
flannels  and  soups  and  wines  for  the  poor, 
and  with  cultivated,  well-to-do  families  whose 
natural  place  is  among  the  gentry.  In  Scot- 
land, the  manse  seems  to  belong  more  to 
the  people;  though  quite  as  kindly,  it  is  not 
so  patronising  as  the  rectorj-.  Its  sons  min- 
gle with  the  sons  of  farmers  and  cottars  at 
the  parish  school ;  yet  the  lessening  of  social 
distance  does  not  lessen  respect.  I  suspect 
that,  in  an  English  parish,  the  rectory  is  not  of 
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so  much  consequence  as  the  squire's  house; 
but  the  minister  is  more  to  the  Scottish  people 
than  the  laird  is,  because  he  has  done  far  more 
for  their  liberty  and  civilisation.  Those  M-ho 
have  lovingly  studied  our  history,  too,  find 
that  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  those 
who  have  done  the  nation  highest  service  as 
judges,  statesmen,  and  soldiers,  have  come 
out  of  the  manse. 

The  minister  of  Campbeltown — a  Nor- 
man, like  his  father  and  eldest  son,  and  the 
name  seems  to  indicate  the  Norse  origin  of 
the  family— was  an  able  man,  and  a  popular 
preacher,  especially  dear  to  the  Highlanders 
as  one  of  the  best  Gaelic  schol^  of  his 
time.  But  in  Scotland  good  preachers  are 
seldom  left  long  in  such  out-of-the-way  nooks 
as  Cantyre.  They  soon  get  talked  about, 
and  are  asked  to  "  help "  at  communion 
seasons,  which  happen  only  twice  a  year, 
and  are  therefore  great  days,  particularly  in 
the  Highlands.  Ere  long,  therefore,  young 
Norman  had  to  leave  the  beautiful  little 
loch,  along  whose  shores  the  Ayrshire  whigs 
have  planted  their  distilleries,  and  builded 
their  churches  ;  and  instead  of  the  long  roll 
of  the  Atlantic  on  the  beach  of  Mach- 
rahanish  Bay,  the  boy  listened  to  the  linn  as 
it  tumbled  and  plunged  in  Campsie  glen. 
The  father  had  been  presented  to  that 
parish,  where  afterwards  Dr.  Robert  Lee 
spent  some  of  his  busy  scholarly  years.  It 
is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow ;  and, 
with  a  growing  family  of  boys  needing  to  be 
educated,  it  was  of  importance  to  be  within 
reach  of  good  schools,  such  as  were  to  be 
had  there.  The  Macleods,  too,  were  always 
a  sociable  race,  more  effusive  than  the 
Scottish  Celt  generally  is,  and  probably  the 
elder  Norman  longed  for  more  of  the  fellow- 
ship of  cultured  minds  than  was  to  be  had 
at  Campbeltown,  where  he  was  Ukcly  to  find 
few  but  the  duke's  factor  and  the  "relief" 
minister  to  exchange  thoughts  with  him.  In 
the  end,  he  migrated  to  St  Columba's  Church, 
Glasgow,  where,  for  many  years,  he  was  a 
power,  especially  among  the  Highlanders. 

In  Glasgow,  Norman  Macleod  got  at  least 
the  bookish  part  of  his  schooling ;  but  not  a 
little  of  his  actual  mental  ftirniture,  certainly 
the  most  fruitful  part  of  it,  was  picked  up, 
during  summer  holidays,  among  the  trail- 
ing mists  of  Morven,  from  shepherds  and 
fishermen,  who  all  opened  their  Highland 
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hearts  to  the  minister's  bright  grandson. 
In  the  college  class-room  he  held  a  respect- 
able place,  though  I  fancy  he  was  better 
known  as  a  good  companion,  full  of  life 
and  fun,  than  as  a  thorough  scholar,  which 
he  never  affected.  It  was  a  class  oi 
quite  unusual  brilliancy;  ita  "Grecians" 
especially  rejoicing  tbe  heart  of  eloquent 
Sir  Daniel  Sandford.  Archibald  Tait  con- 
tended witli  James  Halley,  and  the  last  was 
more  than  the  first ;  but  the  one  is  now  in 
Lambeth,  and  the  other  in  aa  untimely  grave. 
James  Hamilton,  afterwards  minister  of 
Regent's  Square  Church,  London,  then  laid 
the  foundations  of  that  ripe  and  varied  learn- 
ing which,  to  those  who  knew  him,  was  even 
more  notable  than  his  quaint  fancy  and  cheer- 
ful  piety.  Among  such  men  it  was  some- 
thing ka  Madeod  to  hold  even  a  respectable 
place,  especially  with  a  many-sided  nature 
like  his,  whose  best  energies  were  tamed  in 
quite  other  directions,  while  theirs  were  all 
concentrated  on  their  proper  tasks.  Exact 
scholarship,  however,  was  not  in  his  way ; 
still  less  the  exact  sciences ;  and  aa  to  nieta- 
physical  studies,  I  doubt  if  he  ever  read 
either  Plato  or  Aristotle,  Hume  or  Spinoza, 
till  he  di{^)cti  into  Jowett's  tninslatioii  of  the 
&r£t  of  these,  some  two  years  ago,  and  felt 
the  world  broadening  about  him.  He  was 
always,  indeed,  a  great  reader ;  at  least,  be 
was  so  ever  unce  I  knew  him ;  though  how 
he  found  tirse,  with  all  his  labours  and  wam- 
dciings,  it  was  hard  to  see.  But  his  reading 
was  chiefly  of  the  miscellaneous  kind,  having, 
however,  a  deeper  purpose  than  pasdmc ; 
and  it  found  cbaiacter  and  uniJy  from  a 
powerful  mind  which  could  order  aiMl  utilise 
what,  ia  a  weaker  brain,  woald  have  been  a 
mere  gathering  of  odds  and  ends. 

At  the  dose  of  the  undergraduate  course, 
he  ^tent  some  time  in  Germany,  not  U  an 
univecsity,  for  that  aid  custom  of  Scottish 
students  had  not  then  been  rcvivod,  as  it  has 
lately  beea  to  the  great  advantage  of  theo- 
logical thought  among  us ;  but  as  oavellia^ 
tutor  to  a  young  Englishaaan,  with  whom  he 
lived  for  a  season  at  Weimar,  and  saw  soiae- 
what  of  the  court  not  long  before  btighteiked 
by  the  presence  of  Goetlw  and  Schiller  aod 
Herder.  With  this  gentleman  he  also  visited 
the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  aiKl  doubt- 
less fostered  that  tasle  for  travel  which  clung 
to  him  as  long  as  he  lived.  But  his  winters 
were  chiefly  passed  in  Edinburgh,  where 
Chalmers  was  now  firing  young  clerical 
aspirants  with  Evangelical  fervour  rather  than 
theulogica]  zeaL  Macleod  was  a  favourite 
student  of  his,  as  we  can  well  suppose,  the 


two  big,  kindly,  cheery  hunian  hearts  naturally 
kylMng  together.     But  if  not  previously  in- 
clined to  the  study  of  systematic  divinity, 
certainly   he  would    not    be  led   to  it  in 
Chalmers"   class-room.      That  great  man—  1 
greatest  of  modem  Scotchmen — had  a  few  ' 
leading  principles  which  he  drove  hasK  with 
even  monotonously  repeated  strokes,  as  of 
hammer  on  anvil,  explaining  and  illusoating  ' 
and  enforcing  them  with  infinite  briUiaacy  of  j 
imagination  and  passionate  bdief.     He  had  { 
no  turn  for  theological  subtleties,  alaiost&o 
patience  with  them,  Butifhedidnotproduce  | 
great  divines,    he   was    fruitful  of  earnest  ' 
preachers,  whose  intensity  and   spiritiulity 
provided  the  very  best  kind  of  preparation  fiv  I 
the  time  of  uftii^  that  was  near  at  hind 
For  only  an  age,  rnade  ready  by  a  deep  moral  i 
earnestness,  may  safely  plunge  into  questiODS 
which,  in  so  shallow  and  frivotooa  a  period 
as  the  last  century,  could  not  be  faced  wifli-  \ 
out  infinite   hazanl      A  spiritual  revival  is  ' 
necessary  to  clear  the  way  foe  a  searching  in- 
quiry.   Now  life  was  a  grave  and  uititi  thing 
to  Chalsaers,  and  he  tuight  hia  sCndaits  u 
fael  the  mystery  and  the  eamestnen  of  it 

Hence  men,  like  Macleod,  came  fron  his 
classroom,  if  not  diorou^i^  equipped  ia 
theology,  yet  prepared  to  deal  with  ils  gnat 
problems,  not  ia  a  spirit  of  dilettanteism,  but 
as  with  tbe  su[)reme  ideas  on  iHnch  the 
world's  well-beii^  depended.  On  the  whole, 
this  was  a  high  educatitm,  and  he  profited 
by  it.  To  the  last  tbe  basis  of  hia  cfaetrii^ 
was,  like  that  of  Chalneia,  what  is  knewn 
as  Evangelical.  Bnt  there  were  parUofthe 
system  which,  in  course  of  tine,  dropped 
quietly  oat  of  sight ;  and  dieie  were  new 
elements  added,  as  light  gradually  came  upas 
him ;  and,  still  more  clearly,  there  were  troths 
that  rose  ii^o  pramiaeBoc,  wkich  lud  once 
lain  hid  in  the  shade. 

One  might  say  that  latterly  the  special  cfea- 
ractcristic  of  bis  theology  was,  that  withacct- 
tain  hxed  pivot  on  which  it  finaly  lested,  it  wis 
generally  moveaUe,  and  indeed  moving  ever 
forward  towards  that  idea  whidi  he  desoibed 
so  grandly  in  his  last  speech,  when  he  said, 
"  I  desire  to  be  as  broad  as  tbe  charity  ol 
Almigh^  God ,  and  as  narrow  as  His  ri^ileous- 
ness  whldi  divides  the  shghtest  ohades  of 
right  and  wrong."  He  was  singulaWy  open 
to  tbe  reception  of  aU  the  new  light,  which 
seemed  to  hhn  necessary  in  order  to  retain 
the  essentials  of  Christian  revelatioii,  and  the 
purity  of  Christian  aaorals;  and  he  was  indif- 
ferent about  some  of  the  ontworks  whid> 
were  once  reckoaed  of  isi^ortBace  Sat  defand- 
iag  the  dtadel,  till  they  ratlMf  asme  to  be 
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knetro  as  weak  points  whidi  provoked  the 
nemy's  assault. 

So  much  he  got  in  Chalmers's  clasfi-Toom ; 
bn  that  WR3  not  oS.  He  also  made  the 
acquamtance  of  John  Mackiitfosh,  son  of 
Mackintosh  of  Geddes,  an  old  NanTiehire 
btaily,  who  wrs  then  also  stndTing  for  tlie 
Church ;  out  of  which  friendship  came  in 
dje  time  yet  closer  relationships,  through 
her  who  so  kmg  brightened  his  home  and 
now  mourns  for  his  toss. 

Of  course  young  Norman  Macleod,  wilh  . 
the  fhtnk  Norse  tongue  in  him,  and  various 
Celtic  imBginatiens,  had  not  long  to  wander 
the  cowntry  as  a  itcentiBte  on  the  outlook  for 
"probable  racandes."    In    1838    he    was 
wdatoed  pastor  in  the  parish   of  Ixmdon, 
then  a  pleasant  mr^  district,  now  honey- 
combed with  mines  of  coal  and  iron.  There 
he  laboured  diligently  and  qnietly  for  some 
years,  with  a  stormy  o^desiascical  atmosphere 
I  all  round  hiwi — having  his  own  thoughts,  no 
doubt,  as   to  the   part   he  himself  should 
]  play  when  the  oTsie  came.     Not  that  there 
I  ever  \us  any  doubt  whidh  side  he  -would 
I  taie ;  tnrt  the  Macleoda  stood  in  a  somen^at 
I  peculisr  relation  to  the  struggle  then  gomg 
I  oa    For  in  the  minds  of  the  Scottish  people 
I  the  tvo  parties  in  the  'Church  were  broadly, 
j  and  on  the  whole  ngbtly,  distingui^ted,  not 
merely  by  tfieir  ecdesiaatical  politics,  bnt 
also  by  their  general  religioDs  spirit  and 
teaching.     Both,  indeed,  equally  professed 
their  adherence  to  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion (rf  Faitli ;  and  Acre  have  been  few  abler 
defenders  of  its  Calvinism  than   Principal 
Hill  and  Dr.  Mesms,  who  were  leaders  of 
the  "Moderate"  party.    Still  the  popular 
section,    Tttnr   gaided    by    Chalmers,   were 
justly  identfed  with  tbe  doctrine  and  spirit 
known    as    EvangeEcal,    while    their    op- 
ponenta  followed  generally  whxt  Msrk  Pat- 
tison  calls  the  Mmal  Theology.     Now  the 
Hacleods,     like    Tiearly    all    the    Highland 
ministers,  ■were  Evangehta!  in  their  doctrine, 
though   Modemte  in  Chuidi  polity.     It  is 
a  dear  prorf  of  this  fliat  young  Norman 
went  to  Edinburgh  to  study  under  Chalmers, 
though  he  could  not  follow  him  to  Tanfield 
Hall.     His  father  had  always  been  Evan- 
gelical in  his  views ;  yet  it  was  he  who  told 
the  story  of  the  two  goats  meeting  on  a  nar- 
row ledge  of  rock,  where  there  was  not  room 
ehher  to  pass  each  other,  or  to  turn  and  go 
hack  itte  way   they  came  ;  and   how,  after 
staring  at  each  other  for  a  while,  the  weaker 
one  had  perforce  to  lie  down  and  let  the 
other  Talk  over  him — an  illiiatration  which 
Tinkled   fiw    some  years  in   the   minds  of 


hiG  opponent,  and  was  thought  to  be  dis 
gracefully  bumbling  to  the  Churdi.  Indeed, 
^ere  was  then  a  more  bitm  feeling  in  Scot- 
land against  the  dei^  of  this  stamp  than 
i^net  the  ont-and-aut  "  Moderatee."  These 
last  were  thought  to  ha,ve  done  "  after  their 
kind ;"  nothing  better  was  ewpected  of  thom. 
Sut  the  Evvigelical  Erastian  seemed,  in  the 
deepest  part  of  his  nature,  bound  np  with 
those  who  stood  by  the  rights  of  the  people 
and  the  independence  of  the  Church  j  and 
hence  ^ere  was  a  feeling  of  soreness  and 
even  Tesentment  at  them,  as  if  they  had  bean 
-feise  to  their  real  -convictions — which  they 
■were  not.  Lookmg  back  now  frBwi  the  Stand- 
point of  present  experience,  we  can  believe 
that  it  was  well  Htcy  did  not  see  their  way  to 
join  the  Free  Chtrrch ;  for,  by  remaining  be- 
hind at  the  disruption,  they  became  the 
"  little  leaven  "  which  saved  the  Cbnrch  of 
Scotland  from  becoming  what  no  lover  of  Ms 
country  would  ever  like  to  see  her.  Most  of 
them  also  in  the  course  of  time  broadened 
out  their  theology  to  meet  the  larger  culture 
til  the  new  era ;  and  thus  they  not  only 
Steadied  the  Chnrch  when  staggering  under 
the  blow  received  in  r843,  but  also  refftwed 
it  latterly  to  not  a  little  of  its  original  power 
and  usefulness. 

Nomian  Madecrd  was  a  sincere  Churdt- 
man  who  loved  the  old  hisborical  Kirk  with 
all  his  heart.  But  he  was,  in  no  sense,  a 
High  Chuichman.  The  "divine  right "  of 
presbytery  had  no  more  hold  on  his  mind 
than  it  had  on  that  of  Chalmers.  The  fnt»t- 
fiAyjifia  of  Churdi  establishments,  with  its 
national  personality  and  conscience,  highly 
ingenious  and  wholly  unwffikable,  was  -no- 
where in  aO  his  thoughts.  Regari&g  the 
Chnrch  simply  as  an  organization  for  teach- 
ing Christian  truth,  amd  difiiising  Christian 
life,  he  vahied  the  nadonal  endowment  be- 
cause he  feared  that,  withoirt  it,  the  poor 
might  be  left  outside  'in  the  cold,  and 
Christian  help  reserved  for  those  who  coald 
pay  for  it.  And  he  likewise  held,  whethH- 
righdy  or  wrongly,  that  only  under  an 
Establishment  could  the  highest  freedom 
of  the  individual  be  secured.  As  to  lay 
patronage,  the  rock  00  which  the  Clmrdi 
of  Scotland  had  more  than  once  struck 
and  splintered,  he  had  no  particiilar  hking 
for  it.  Only,  in  those  days,  the  clergy 
were  all  Tories ;  a  Radical,  like  Patrick 
Brewster,  of  Paisley,  was  looked  on  as  Httle 
better  than  an  infidel ;  and  yotmg  Norman 
being  then,  of  course,  Tory,  would  have  pre- 
ferred some  modification  of  patronage  rather 
than  its  abolition.    Assuredly  be  nould  not 
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have  made  a  dismption  io  favour  of  it  had 
the  Evangehcal  party  gained  ihe  day; 
he  lived  to  see  a  time  when  it  was  almost 
universally  looked  on  as  a  main  hindrance  tc 
the  popularity  and  efficiency  of  the  Church, 
But  with  the  claim  for  "  spiritual  independ- 
ence "  he  never  had  any  sympathy.  On  this 
point  we  had  often  brisk  little  controversies 
together,  not  without  gay  sallies  of  wit  and 
humour  on  his  part,  under  cover  of  which 
he  marched  away  triumphant.  For  as  a. 
Free  Churchman  I  held  fast  by  the  autonomy 
of  the  Chureh,  and  abhorred  what  Menzel 
calls  a.  "moral-police  Church."  Macleod, 
however,  seemed  to  me  to  evade  the  real 
issue,  making  it  purely  a  question  of  judicial 
training,  as  to  which  we  were  really  at  one. 
He  held  that  judges,  accustomed  to  weigh 
evidence,  and  to  strictest  impartiality  in 
determining  what  was  law,  and  what  was  not 
law,  were  infinitely  fitter  to  settle  all  legal 
questions,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical, 
than  a  popular  general  assembly  which  was 
virtually  accuser,  judge,  and  jury  all  at  once. 
I  fancy  this,  feeling  had,  early  in  life,  taken 
all  the  stronger  hold  on  his  mind  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Church's  unhappy  decision  in 
the  case  of  his  friend  and  relative.  Dr.  John 
Macleod  Campbell,  of  Row — a  man  whose 
singular  holiness  and  faithful  service  and 
depth  and  purity  of  thought  would,  in  earlier 
ages,  have  led  to  canonisation,  but  who,  by 
a  disgraceful  combination  of  hard  "mode- 
rates "  and  frightened  "  Evangelicals,"  .was 
deposed  from  the  ministry  when  Macleod 
was  still  a  student  On  this  subject  we  were 
heartily  at  one.  He  thought,  and  I  quite 
agreed  with  him,  that  if  corporate  bodies 
had  any  corporate  conscience,  the  Church  of 
Scotland  should  long  ago  have  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  Dr.  Campbell,  clothed  in  sackcloth, 
and  entreating  him  to  return  as  Moderator  of 
the  next  Assembly,  which  would  have  been 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  "  Acts  of  Faith  " 
possible  to  these  modem  ages.  We  were 
pretty  much  at  one,  also,  as  to  the  unfitness 
of  a  General  Assembly  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  supreme  judicial  authority.  But  I 
held  that,  like  the  House  of  Lords,  it  might 
delegate  its  authority  to  a  committee  of 
trained  judges  ;  for  the  self-government  of  the 
Church  is  one  thing,  and  its  mode  of  judicial 
procedure  is  quite  another  matter.  To  the  last, 
however,  Macleod  remained  contemptuous  of 
the  Church's  claim  to  spiritual  independence, 
and  rather  indignant — as  he  well  might  be- 
that  it  should  be  idenrieed  with  loyalty  to 
the  crown  of  ChrisL  He  did  not  wish  the 
weaker  goat  to  lie  down  and  be  walked  over. 


He  would  not  have  consented  to  anything  of 
the  kind.  But  he  had  no  confidence  in  ibe 
rough-and-ready  decisions  of  a  general  as- 
sembly in  matters  of  nice  theological  inquiry. 
Hence  he  used  latterly  to  say  that  the  Chuich 
of  Scotland  was  the  freest  Church  'r.  the 
country  J  meaning  that  it  was  more  loleiant 
of  earnest  free  thought  than  any  disestablished 
Church.  Which  perhaps  is  true ;  only  such 
toleration  is  not  worth  much,  unless  it  be 
the  result  of  an  enlarged  chaiity  within  ihe 
Church  itself. 

In  1843,  then,  having  taken  his  place  deci- 
sively as  a  Churchman,  Macleod  had  naturally 
many  offers  of  promotion.  He  chose  the 
parish  of  Dalkeith,  then  supposed  to  be 
a  place  of  importance  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Che  ducal  palace.  But  it  could 
not  be  his  abiding  place.  His  sphere 
was  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city,  where 
life  was  full  and  strong.  He  needed  plenty 
to  do,  in  order  to  know  how  much  he  could 
do.  In  1851,  then,  being  called  to  the 
Barony  Church  of  Glasgow,  he  finally  took 
up  his  abode  there,  and  substantially  began 
the  real  work  of  his  life.  It  was  about  this 
time  I  first  saw  him,  and  heard  him  address 
a  public  meeting.  In  the  prime  of  life,  tall, 
handsome,  with  a  singularly  winning  ex- 
pression, he  was  about  as  splendid  a  human 
creature  as  one  could  wish  to  look  upon. 
Latterly,  and  especially  when  his  health 
began  to  fail,  he  inclined  to  be  too  portly ; 
but  in  those  days  his  robust  form  shoved 
immense  power  of  work,  and  the  Barony 
was  the  very  sphere  to  put  it  to  the  proof. 

Its  population,  even  then,  was  over  one 
hundred  thousand  souls;  it  is  now  con- 
siderably more  than  twice  that  number.  A 
good  many  of  the  wealthier  citizens  lived  in 
its  western  division;  and  these,  with  his 
hearty  encouragement,  have  built  and  en- 
dowed chiux:hes  for  themselves.  There  were 
also  a  number  of  Free  and  other  churches, 
doing  Christian  work  in  a  more  or  less  vigorous 
and  efficient  manner.  Still  there  was  a  large 
portion  of  the  parish  occupied  by  the  very 
poorest  of  the  people,  and  by  not  a  few  of 
the  vicious  and  regardless,  on  whose  be- 
half specially  he  held  that  the  countiy 
had  endowed  him.  If  Norman  Macleod 
had  been  the  happy,  easy-going  parson 
some  have  described  him,  he  would  have 
settled  down  in  his  ugly  Barony  kirk, 
satisfied  with  the  routine  of  congregational 
work,  which  would  not  have  been  an 
idle  life,  either,  for  the  membership  num- 
bered generally  from  eleven  to  twelve  hun- 
dred adults.    But  be  could  not  look  without 
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pity  on  the  throng  who  "were  as  sheep 
widiout  a  shepherd."  Neither  did  he  regard 
his  congregation  merely  as  a  company  of 
people  to  be  preached  to,  but  rather  as  a 
body  of  men  whom  he  had  to  lead  unto 
every  good  work. 

From  his  father,  and  from  his  mother,  whom 
he  fondly  loved,  and  who  still  survives  him,  he 
had  received  childhood's  lessons  of  piety  and 
duty.  From  a  younger  brother,  James,  who  died 
early  (and  the  two  nowsleep  t^ether  in  Camp- 
sie  diurchyard)»  he  had  received  very  special 
religious  impressions — good  seed  which  had 
lallen  on  "  an  honest  and  good  heart" 
From  Dr.  Chalmers  he  had  caught  the  fire 
of  missionary  zeal,  which  burnt  so  brightly 
in  that  brave  old  spirit.  Ere  long,  therefore, 
the  parish  began  to  be  pervaded  by  its 
earnest  and  rigorous  minister.  Commonly 
he  preached  thrice  every  Sabbath,  besides 
conducting  a  large  class  of  his  own ;  and 
bis  preaching  was  no  mere  stringing  together 
of  theologi^  commonplaces,  but  the  ex- 
pression of  earnest  thought  about  the  highest 
things,  full  of  practical  help  and  counsel  for 
living  men.  Not  what  is  often  called  "  pulpit 
eloquence:"  not  simply  the  old  clothes  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  bedizened  with  a  gold 
lace  of  nineteenth-century  similes  ;  but  plain, 
manly,  often  even  homely  talk  about  those 
things  which  make  a  man's  life  great  and 
earnest  and  hopeful;  now  flaming  out  into 
indignant  rebuke  of  our  selfishness;  and 
by-and-by  soaring,  as  was  meet,  into  high, 
rhythmic  utterance  of  the  Divine  sacri- 
fice and  love.  Once  a  week  he  presided 
at  the  meeting  of  his  Sunday-school  teachers, 
carefully  going  over  the  appointed  lessons 
with  them.  Bands  of  earnest  fellow-workers, 
animated  by  the  spirit  he  difHised,  gathered 
round  him  as  their  natural  leader,  and  de< 
voted  their  time  and  their  means  to  mill 
girls,  to  foundry  boys,  to  savings-banks,  to 
every  likely  meansfor  improving  the  condition 
of  the  poor.  Five  excellent  schools  were  built 
in  as  many  needy  localities,  at  a  cost  of  some 
;^8,ooo  or  ;£9,ooo.  Three  mission  churches, 
too,  were  erected,  all  free  of  debt,  the  congre- 
gation expending  on  these  about  ;£ii,ooo. 
There  he  delighted  to  preach  to  people  who 
came,  the  men  in  their  fustian  Jackets,  the 
women  in  their  cotton  "  mutches ;"  for  all  the 
well-dressed  were  excluded,  and  respectable 
persons  who  wanted  to  go,  had  to  borrow 
some  worn  and  torn  garments,  and  smuggle 
themselves  in.  I  am  told,  and  can  believe 
it,  that  his  sermons  in  the  highest  quarters 
were  not  for  a  moment  comparable  to  the 
great-hearted  eloquence  of  some  of  those 


working-men's  discourses.  Penny-banks  were 
first  introduced  to  Glasgow  by  him,  and  with 
them,  refreshment-rooms  for  the  poor,  and 
Saturday  evening  social  meetings.  Nor  did 
he  only  set  up  the  machinery.  He  was  its 
moving  power,  keeping  it  all  in  vigorous  and 
persistent  activity  by  his  presence,  and  also 
making  it  work  smoothly  by  the  oil  of  his 
cheery  and  unfailing  good  humour.  Especially 
the  children  of  his  various  schools  called  forth 
his  warmest  interest,  and  some  of  his  choicest 
powers.  He  was  always  great  among  children, 
whether  singing  his  own  "  Squirrel "  or 
"Curler"  songs  at  the  home  fireside,  or 
scratching  odd  and  clever  caricatures,  full 
of  life  and  spirit,  or  pouring  forth  the 
hmniest  nonsense  to  the  Foundry  boys, 
but  always  with  a  "  gold  thread  "  running 
through  it  all.  To  the  general  world,  he  was 
chiefly  known  as  a  man  of  letters,  a  man  of 
fine  gifts  and  accomplishments;  and  such 
men  are  not  thought  to  be  the  most  efficient 
pastors.  But  in  Glasgow,  he  was  emphatically 
the  Barony  minister,  dear  to  old  and  young 
for  his  good  words  and  good  works,  ready  to 
take  his  part,  which  was  naturally  the  leading 
part,  in  every  scheme  for  the  social  or  spiritual 
amelioration  of  the  people.  Certainly,  never 
since  Thomas  Chalmers,  was  there  such  a 
pervading  moral  power  in  that  city  as  Norman 
Macleod. 

It  might  seem  that,  with  all  these  duties 
and  schemes,  he  had  his  hands  already  full 
enough;  and  so,  in  truth,  they  were.  But 
the  capable  man,  seeing  that  a  piece  of  work 
has  to  be  done,  and  that  it  is  laid  to  him, 
finds,  some  way  or  other,  the  time  to  do  iL 
A  nine  hours  day  is  no  desire  of  his.  Not 
how  to  shorten,  but  how  to  lengthen  its 
working  hours,  is  the  question  with  such  an 
one ;  and  I  fear  that  Norman  Macleod,  in 
trying  to  do  good  to  others,  stole  too  many 
hours  from  the  night,  to  be  altogether  good 
for  himself.  New  work,  however,  came  to 
him,  and  he  could  not  put  it  away.  In  the 
Disruption  times,  when  everybody  was  writing 
pamphlets,  he  too  had  written  one,  which  he 
called  "  A  Crack  aboot  the  Kirk  "^a  racy, 
ratdmg  production  of  humour,  and  buoyant 
young  life.  Then  for  some  ten  years,  he 
edited  the  Edinburgh  Christian  Mdgasine, 
a  periodical  of  the  old  religious  type,  doing 
some  good,  but  not  paying  its  own  way ; 
heartless  work  sailing  that  sort  of  craft, 
with  half  one's  time  spent  in  baling  out, 
so  as  to  keep  her  afloat.  At  length,  in 
r86o,  be  found  his  sphere  in  letters.  In 
last  Contemporary  Raiuw  we  arc  told 
how  it  was  desired  to  realise  Arnold's  wish 
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for  a  periodical  that  should  not  be  a.  re- 
ligious one,  and  yet  should  have  a  religious 
spirit ;  how,  beatijig  about  for  an  editor,  the 
snterprising  publisher  chanced  to  read,  ia  the 
Scvts'na'i  newspaper,  the  report  of  a  chat  on 
"  Cock  Robin  "  with  sonae  A^hire  children ; 
and  how,  finally,  Madeod  conseoted  to  be 
captain  of  Ae  new  adventure.  "  Goon 
Words,"  "wortb  much  and  costiog  little," 
— a  magazine  meant  for  every  day,  and  liw 
everybody, — neither  clerical,  nor  critical,  nor 
scientific,  but  broadly  human,  and  in  spirit 
Christian, — this  exactly  suited  Macleod'a 
character.  He  had  a  considerable  literary 
acquaintance,  and  he  could  count  on  willing 
hdp  from  such  men  as  Stanley,  Kingsley, 
and  TroHope,  and  with  his  own  ready  pen, 
and  varied  stores  of  humour  and  pathoE,  and 
solid  thought,  the  success  of  the  undertaking 
was  certain  in  the  long-run.  Of  course,  it 
had  a  period  of  up-hill  work.  It  met 
even  with  some  bitter  and  ungenerous  criri- 
cism.  But,  at  length,  wherever  English- 
speaking  men  and  women  lived,  its  name 
became  an  "  open  sesame  "  to  the  wise  and 
genial  editor. 

In  Good  Words  his  chief  contributions 
to  literature  appeared,  all  except  his  life  of 
John  Mackintosh,  "  The  Earnest  Stndent," 
which  is  perhaps  die  most  artisdcally  finished 
of  them  all.  Our  readers,  therefore,  must 
be  familiar  with  ^ose  bright  sketches  of 
nature  and  human  nature  which  were  among 
the  first  things  the  paper-cutter  hurried  to  on 
the  monthly  appearance  of  the  welcome 
brown  cover.  "  Wee  Davie,"  it  has  been 
xdd,  was  his  own  favourite,  and  its  exquisite 
pathos  has,  perhaps,  made  this  the  general 
TCTdict,  though  the  humour  of  "  Billy 
Buttons  "  shows  a  still  finer  touch,  and  is  a 
fit  rival  to  Bret  Harte's  "  tuck  of  Roaring 
Camp."  But  I  know  that  he  reckoned  "The 
Stariing,"  of  all  his  books,  the  one  most  likely 
to  perpetuate  his  name,  having  cost  hJm  far 
more  labonr  of  thought  than  the  others.  ^Vhe- 
ttier  he  was  right  in  this  estimate  the  future  will 
tell.  None  of  his  other  tales  are  so  finished. 
They  seem  rather  to  have  been  thrown  off  at 
a  heat, — simple,  artless,  and  natural ;  and, 
indeed,  they  were  most  of  them  not  even  the 
fniits  of  a  busy  leisure,  but  booty  snatched 
from  the  hours  of  sleep.  They  all  indeed 
contain  some  gleam  of  rich  humour,  or  some 
pathetic  stroke ;  or,  at  the  very  least,  some 
ray  of  kindly  wisdom  to  cheer  our  way  of 
Kfe,  On  ttic  whole,  my  favourite  is  "  The 
[  Recollections  of  a  Highland  Parish."  It  is 
{  fragmeBtary,  but  fresh,  natural,  and  true ; 
I  juat  the  krnd  of  work  which  rrrM  be  best 


done  under  such  coaditfons  a«  wene  imposed 
iq>on  him.  But  none  of  hie  books  give  any- 
thing like  a  (iill  idea  of  the  man's  real  gnatness. 
There  are  men  who  have  written  remaikabliB 
books,  but  whose  personality,  when  you  come 
to  know  them,  is  extremely  cQnumHiplBce. 
Their  literary  pow«E  is  a  knacik,  but  they  are 
quite  ordioary  men.  It  was  the  very  Eevsrse 
with  Macleod.  What  bis  litnuy  faciiij 
mi^  have  been  had  he  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  its  cultivation,  it  w<»e  haid 
to  say.  As  it  is,  no  one  w^Id  hawe  bees  . 
more  ready  than  he  to  admit  the  sk^chy,  ' 
unfinished  character  of  neariy  all  he  has  | 
written.  Even  bispreachingggreat  afiitwas,  | 
hardly  gave  a  sufficient  conception  of  him, 
though  some  of  his  platform  speeches  came 
nearer  to  doing  so.  It  was  in  the  freedom  of 
his  private  and  familiar  intercourse  with  one  oi 
two  friends  that  we  felt  what  a  [>owci  he  was. 
For  he  was  essentially  a  talker,  and,  withoata 
BoGwell,  will  be  almost  as  imich  lost  to  the 
world  as  Johnson  would  have  been.  U  was 
when  aeated  with  bjja  is  the  queer  little  out- 
house, which  bad  beer,  a  laundry,  I  think,  and 
which  he  turned  into  a  study,  that  one  came 
to  know  him  right,  and  to  comprahend  what 
varied  spiritoal  forces  wece  in  him,  what 
insight  into  things  which  his  pen  addon 
touched,  what  scorn  of  all  basaneu,  whatbve 
for  all  that  is  noble  and  pure  and  tiue,  and 
what  boundless  capacity  ioi  anything  he 
might  have  to  do.  In  those  hours  of  un- 
restraint and  confidence,  even  amid  the  flow 
of  a  humour  which  he  indulged  and  relished 
as  a  laxk  does  its  singing,  you  might  hear 
the  deep  undertone  of  a  spirit  that  kocv  the  | 
burden  c£  the  mysteiy,  and  along  with  that, 
the  wonder  and  the  joy  and  the  stilting  elo- 
quence of  a  faith  which  dwelt  in  the  Father, 
with  "  the  peace  that  passeth  understanding." 
He  was  not  a  man  to  "  wear  lu&  heart  on 
his  sleeve."  But  those  who  were  privileged 
to  qiend  a  few  evenings  in  that  little  "  sanc- 
tum "  will  not  soon  forget  the  impression 
they  left — that  this  was  one  of  the  greatest 
and  truest  of  men.  There  was  always  seme 
good  story  of  Scottish  huraoui,  and  plenty  of 
hearty  laughter ;  for  he  was  a  great  Latter, 
not  with  the  mouth  only,  but,  aa  it  wert^  all 
over,  every  bit  of  him  heaving  with  honest, 
g^iial  mirth.  But  always,  too,  one  came 
away  with  some  grave  and  earnest  thought, 
which  rose  uj^ermost  and  remained  long 
alter  the  good  jokes  had  done  their  turn 
and  passed  away.  The  vety  last  time  I  was 
there,  only  a  few  days  before  the  illness  thai 
carried  him  oCQ  after  a  pleasant  half-houi  at 
so,  he  dropped  into  this  more  aedwis-vein ; 
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speaking  of  the  difficulties  of  a  true  spiriloal 
l^e,  and  the  shame  and  self-contempt  he 
felt  at  the  poTcrty  of  his  spiritual  character  : 
yet  it  was  rich,  though  he  called  it  "  all  rub- 
bish." Then,  alluding  to  the  changing  tone 
of  religious  Aought,  he  told  me  how  he  had 
shnink  from  it  at  first — how,  even  when  the 
light  had  loosened  many  of  his  early  opi- 
nions, so  tlmt  they  hung  like  an  avalanche, 
ready  to  be  precipitated  by  a  touch  or  the 
sound  of  a  voice,  yet  he  hadavoided  all  utter- 
ance of  the  thought  ^at  was  in  him  until  he 
hadproven  the  new  light  by  its  moral  influence. 
j  And  then  hc'&ddcd,  "  I  can  quiet  my  dear 
old  mother's  anxiety,  when  I  show  her  that 
it  is  more  agreeable  to  Scripture,  and  that  it 
1  also  makes  me  a  humbler  and  a  better  man. 
I  helps  mc  to  hate  evil  more,  and  to  live 
I  aeaier  God.  I  never  feel  safe  on  mere  intcl- 
1  Icctual  ground.  I  cannot  follow  logic,  unless 
l>  the  li£e  goes  with  it"  Tha.t  was  the  sub- 
I  stance  of  our  last  conversation ;  and  it  will 
I  be  ever  a  pleasant  memory  to  mc.  The 
[  man  had  not  yet  attained,  neither  was 
j  already  perfect ;  but  he  was  reaching  forth 
,   and  pressing  on  to  the  mark  for  the  prize  of 

I  his  high  calling. 

I I  "It  was  not,"  writes  one  who  knew  him 
wen,  "  in  the  £re  and  animation  of  his  plat- 

I  form  addresses,  not  yet  in  the  fervid  out- 
I  pourings  of  his  heart  from  the  pulpit,  that 
'■  one  came  to  know  how  deeply  grounded  was 
'  his  whole  life  and  acdon  on  a  childlike  faith 
I  and  trust  in  God:  it  was  when  alone  with 
I  him  in  his  study,  when  the  heart  gave  utter- 
I  ance  as  it  willed,  and  free  from  all  restraint. 
I  To  be  With  him  then  was  to  learn  a  lesson 
I  which  no  public  teaching,  whether  by  voice 
I  or  pen,  could  ever  have  given.  How  natu- 
I  rally  did  all  his  thoughts  seem  to  take  tone 
I  and  colour  from  that  one  pervading  in- 
i  fluence  !  How  l»e  taught  me — as  he  taught 
1  many,  whose  happiest  fortune  it  has  been  to 
'   share  now  and  again  in  these  quiet  hours — 

that  all  of  the  bright  and  beautiful  in  life, 
I   an  that  could  gladden  the  spirit  and  cheer 

the  heart,  gained  yet  a  brighter  tint  in  the 
,  light  reflected  from  a  Father's  love ;  that 
I  mirth  became  more  deep,  and  so  much  more 
I  real ;  that  each  good  gift  became  more  che- 
.  rished  from  the  recognition  of  the  great  Giver 
I  of  all!     And  here  truly,  it  has  seemed  to  me, 

did  he  esi>ecially  prove  himself  a  minister  of 

the  Go^>e1.  For  was  it  not  a  Gospel  to 
I  many,  who  might  else,  not  improbably,  have 
I  turned  away  from  thoughts  of  any  such 
1  things,  to  Icam — not  from  direct  teaching, 
I  but  from  their  own  experience  of  an  actual 
j,  life— that  there  was  a  faith  and  trust  which 


could  imbue  every  sense  of  enjoyment  with 
fresh  keenness  of  perception  and  zest  of  par- 
ticipation ;  that  only  through  such  a  faith  and 
trust  could  pleasure  reach  its  highest  realisa- 
tion, and  all  that  was  best,  and  brightest, 
and  happiest  in  our  nature  obtain  its  tnie 
development?  Nothing  was  more  strange 
to  me  at  first — nothing  came  to  be  accepted 
by  me  as  more  natural  afterwards — than  the 
constant  evidence  which  each  opportunity  of 
private  intercourse  with '  this  great,  lai^e- 
hearted,  noble-minded  man  afforded  me  of 
the  deep  undercurrent  in  his  thoughts  and 
life.  I  never  knew  him,  in  all  my  meetings 
with  him,  force  a  reference  to  religious 
thonght  or  feeling.  I  never  was  with  him 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  that  his  confidential 
talk,  however  conversational,  however  humor- 
otts  even,  had  not,  as  it  were  of  itself  and 
as  of  necessity,  disclosed  the  centre  round 
which  his  whole  life  revolTcd," 

In  his  varied  labours  the  years  flowed 
happily  on  j  for  he  enjoyed  life  greatly,  and 
with  a  dtankful  heart.  He  knew  it  would 
have  its  crosses  without  his  manufacturing 
them  for  himself.  So  he  enjoyed  his  oc- 
casional visits  to  London  literary  society,  and 
still  more,  his  pleasant  retirements  to  the 
Highlands^ — fishing  with  his  boys,  and  singing 
away  the  summer  twilights  with  his  girts. 
Above  all,  he  enjoyed  travelling  to  new 
countries,  and  thus,  by  converse  with  strange 
forms  of  life,  broadening  his  Christian  charity, 
and  intensifying  his  Christian  piety.  I  re- 
member well  with  what  glee  he  prepared 
for  his  visit  to  Palestine,  from  which  he 
hoped  rauch,and,imIikeniost  pilgrims  thither, 
was  not  disappointed.  I  met  him  one  day 
just  before  be  started.  "Come  along,"  he 
said,  "  I  want  to  buy  a  lot  of  squibs  and 
rockets  and  Roman  candles.  They  say 
I  must  take  pistols  and  a  revolver.  But 
that's  nonsense,  you  know.  So,  if  these 
beggars  of  Arabs  want  to  kill  me,  I  mean  to 
let  off  my  fireworks,  and  they'll  swear  I'm 
the  biggest  magic-man  since  Solomon."  I 
forget  what  came  of  the  fireworks;  but  he 
was  as  gleesome  as  a  boy  at  the  idea  of  walk- 
ing in  perfect  peace  with  a  rocket  for  a  staff, 
while  his  companion  was  miserably  fingering  a 
revolver.  His  journey  to  India  was  a  different 
matter.  By  that  time  his  health  was  seriously 
affected,  and  many  of  his  friends  doubted 
whether  he  was  fit  for  the  task.  He  himself 
was  quite  aware  of  the  risk  he  ran.  But  his 
heart  was  in  the  work.  The  India  mission  was 
very  dear  to  him ;  and  the  love  of  travel, 
too,  was  still  strong  within  him.  He  wanted 
see  the  wondeifiil  "tombs  and  temples. 
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and  fakirs,  and  cross-legged,  go^te-cyed  gods 
at  home ;  nor  would  he  object  to  the  glimpse 
of  a  tiger  in  the  jungle;  only  he  did  not  like 
those  ugly-headed  cobras — nearly  as  ugly  as 
the  Barony  Kiik."  Anyhow,  a  soldier,  he 
added,  "  has  nothing  Co  do  with  the  danger, 
but  only  to  think  of  the  duly."  Alas !  the 
danger  proved  to  be  more  serious  than  he 
imagined.  He  was  never  the  same  man  after 
that  Indian  journey.  He  came  back,  indeed, 
with  a  deepened  interest  in  the  mission,  and 
a  stronger  hope  of  its  final  success.  He 
came  back,  to  plunge  into  new  and  exhausting 
efforts  to  revive  the  mission  zeal  of  the  Church, 
and  replenish  the  streams  of  its  hberality. 
But  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  disappointment 
and  sorrow  that  he  went  up  to  the  last 
Assembly  to  give  in  his  final  report,  and  to 
deliver  the  great  speech  which  was  to  be  his 
last  word  of  counsel  to  the  Church — a  brave 
and  a  wise  word,  whether  we  heed  it  or  not. 
A  life  so  public  as  his  could  not  well  be 
without  its  disagreeables,  though,  to  say  the 
truth,  they  were  not  many.  Dean  Stanley 
seems  to  think  that  he  had  a  kind  of  natural 
archbishopric  in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland ;  yet 
the  Dean  might  have  known  that  mitres  do 
not  always  light  on  the  wisest  or  noblest  heads. 
He  was  loyal  to  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
but  knew  that  a  still  deeper  loyalty  was  due 
to  the  Church  Catholic.  He  was  not  very 
careful  about  the  prim  decotnms  of  clerical 
manners,  and  this  of  course  displeased  those 
who  but  for  such  decorums  would  have  been 
"  found  out."  He  walked  in  wisdom  toward 
"  them  that  are  without,"  and  had  a  good  , 
report  of  them  ;  but  to  the  same  extent  he  '. 
was  distrusted  by  many  of  his  brethren.  He 
had  great  influence  in  the  country,  but  many 
smaller  men  had  more  "  say  "  in  the  councils 
of  the  Church.  Indeed,  but  for  the  hold  he 
had  on  the  hearts  of  lie  people,  I  doubt 
whether  he  would  not  have  been  sharply 
dealt  with  in  the  matter  of  his  famous  speech 
about  the  Decalogue.  The  business  is  hardly 
worth  remembering  now,  but  at  the  time  it 
was  a  source  of  keen  pain  to  him.  He  knew 
that  his  view  did  not  accord  with  that  of 
many  of  his  brethren,  or  perhaps  with 
general  Scottish  sentiment  at  the  time.  He 
was  prepared  for  opposition,  therefore,  and 
went  to  the  Presbytery  with  the  light  of  battle 
in  his  eyes,  constrained  by  a  sense  of  stern 
duty.  But  he  hardly  imagined  that  a  mere 
formal  abrogation  of  the  Decalogue,  with  the 
view  of  introducing  a  higher  principle  of  law, 
would  be  regarded  as  an  opening  of  the 
flood-gates  to  licensed  immorality.  I  thought 
at  the  time,  and  thmk  still,  that  he  unwisely 


'  narrowed  his  ground,  appearing  to  select  for 
'  abohtion   only  the  best  part  of   a  system 
which  was  all  disannulled  by  the  Gospel. 
But  there  was  no  calm,  thoughtful  discussion 
of  the  matter  possible  at  the   time.      He 
felt  keenly  the  alienation  of  old  CHends,  and 
.  the   unfair   abuse   and  misrepresentation  to 
which  he  was  subjected ;  nor  was  he  greatly  ] 
comforted  by  the  approval  which  he  won  in 
certain  quarters.     For  the  Lord's-day  was  as 
dear   to   him   as    to   any   man.      He   only 
wanted  it  to  be  shifted  from  a  Jewish  founda   it 
tion,  and  placed  on  a  Christian  one,  with  the    i 
light  of  Christian  beneficence  shining  on  all  j| 
its  arrangements.     The  result  was  altogether  |j 
good  in  the  long<run,  turning  men's  minds    I 
away  from  compulsory  Sabbatism   to  the  u 
great    principle    that    "the    Sabbath    was    ' 
made  for  man."    Happily,  too,  the  storm  was    . 
soon  spent,  and  ere  long  the  Church,  which    I 
had  been  on  the  point  of  trying  him  for    ] 
heresy,  chose  him  to  fill  the  diair,  which  is 
the  highest  honour  it  has  to  bestow.  [ 

And  his  life  was  full  of  honours,  as  it  well 
deserved  to  be.     One  in  particular  he  en-    ' 
joyed,  which  never  before  fell  to  the  lot  of  ,1 
any  Scottish  minister,  except  William  Car-  M 
stairs — he  was  privileged  to  be  equally  the  || 
friend  of  his  Sovereign  and  of  the  people.   || 
The  Scottish  clergy  are  not  to  be  blamed, 
that  only  two  of  them  have  held  such  a  posi-  jl 
tion.    Their  patriotism  had  often  to  contend   . 
with  their  loyally  ;  and  it  is  to  their  credit  that 
they  stood  by  the  cause  of  the  people.     But 
in  these  two  cases  it  happened  fortuoately 
that  they  had  Sovereigns  whose  fnendship  i 
could  be  enjoyed  along  with  the  confidence   i 
of  the  country,  so  that  they  became  the  happy 
medium  of  good  service  to   both.      As    to    | 
his    relations  with    the    Court,    he    proved 
that  the  royal  confidence  had  been  wisely  ' 
bestowed,  both  by  his  careful  reticence,  and 
by  the  use  he  made  of  such*  influence  as  he   ■ 
possessed.     Those  who  hoped  to  hear  Court   j 
gossip  from  him  were  sorely  mistaken.      Even    ■ 
in  his  hours  of  most  careless  unrestraint  that 
was   a  sacred  subject,   and  all    he    s^d    in 
the  closet  might  have  been  proclaimed  on 
the   housetop.       I    do   not    believe,    either, 
that  he  ever  sought  to  exert  his  influence 
on  his   own  behalf;   but   I  know  that  he 
was  always  ready  to  bring  under  the  notice 
of  her   Majesty  any  one,  however  humble, 
that  he  thought  deserved  her  regard.      More 
than    one  instance    of  this   I    could    easiij- 
adduce  ;  and  I  doubt  if  ever  there  was    a 
man  so  greatly  favoured  and  trusted   of  his 
Sovereign  who  sought  less  for  himself  than 
Norman  Macleod.  <     i-^iAiiJi^ 
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Such  as  I  knew  him  I  have  tried  to  de- 
scribe him ;  but  those  who  knew  him  as 
well  will  best  understand  how  far  I  have 
CODW  short  of  the  reality.  Always  bright 
and  cheery,  even  when  one  knew  he  had 
I  his  own  borden  to  bear ;  always  in  very  ear- 
nest, even  when  he  seemed  to  play  and 
trifle  in  the  wantonness  of  his  gay  humour  ; 
always  ready  with  a  wise  or  witty  saying, 
even  though  you  only  passed  him  hurriedly 
on  the  street  in  a  shower  of  rain  ;  always 
interested  in  some  one  or  other,  for  I  think 
I  hardly  ever  met  him  that  he  had  not  some 
"case"  in  hand — some  poor  human  brother, 
about  whom  he  had  many  thoughts  and  took 


no  end  of  trouble ;  always  busy  in  some  good 
work  or  "Good  Word" — death  came  upon 
him  while  he  was  still  in  fullest  sympathy 
with  the  great  life  that  stirred  aroand  him, 
and  full  of  hope  for  its  progress,  and  doing 
hisfull  share  of  its  task  ;  and  so  happily  he 
did  not  live  an  hour  beyond  his  usefulness. 
On  Sunday,  the  i6th  of  June,  he  fell  asleep ; 
"  burdened,"  he  said,  "  with  a  sense  of  God's 
mercy,"  and  leaving  to  the  heavenly  Father's 
care  a  widow  with  eight  children.  He  sleeps 
m  Campsie  churchyard,  near  the  glen  where 
he  watched  as  a  boy  the  "  squirrel  in  the  old 
beech-tree,"  and  learned  from  his  brother 
James  to  "trust  in  God,  and  do  the  right." 


IN  MEMORIAM. 

LARGE-fashioned,  and  large-hearted — Life  and  Love 
Found  in  him  room  for  Action.     Men  to  move 

Onward  and  upward  to  a  higher  goal 

Was  the  enduring  Passion  of  his  soul. 

Unresting  and  untiring.     On  the  road 

That  leads  tlirough  man's  humanities  to  God 

He  stood,  he  taught,  yet  ever  onward  went ; 

Not  of  his  Sovereign  only  Friend  and  Guide, 

But  of  ten  thousand  thousands,  to  his  side 

Drawn  by  th'  attraction  of  his  high  intent. 

*'  Good  Words "  he  spake :  and  left  to  cheer  and  teach. 

When  he  should  be  no  longer  within  reach. 

His  Good  Works  follow ;  by  that  Friend  best  known 
For  ^Tiom,  and  in  Whom  they  were  done  alone. 

JOHN   M  ON  SELL. 


I 
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^ILVERTON.  I  want  to  consult  you 
about  something.  But,  first  of  all,  I 
must  tell  you  that  there  has  nearly  been  a 
vacancy  in  the  "  Friends  in  Council !"  I  was 
upset  from  a  boat  in  the  river  the  other  day. 

EUesmere.  Good  gracious,  Milverton!  How 
could  you  be  so  foolish  as  to  let  such  a  care- 
less person  as  yourself  go  out  in  a  little  boat, 
for  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  a  httle  one,  on  this 
perilous  river? 

Cranmer,  I  must  say  it  was  very  impru- 
dent. 

MauUverer.  One  optimist  the  less :  what  a 
loss  to  the  world  I 

Eliesmere.  But  tell  us  all  about  it. 

Milverton.  Mygodson,ArthurTraveis, was 
going  out  to  the  colonies ;  and  the  day  before 
he  went,  he  asked  me  to  go  out  for  a  row  with 
him.  I  hate  boating  :  one  can't  move  about 
in  a  boat.   What  Dr.  Johnson  says  of  a  ship, 


is  in  my  mind  applicable  to  that  lesser  evil  a 
boat.  But  when  a  young  fellow  is  going 
away,  and  one  may  never  see  him  again,  one 
can't  refuse  him  anything. 

Ellesmere.  He  was  not  so  idiotic  as  to  let 
you  steer,  was  he? 

Milverton.  No :  but  I  winked,  or  coughed, 
or  pointed  Co  some  beautiful  building  on  the 
side  of  the  river,  whereupon  the  wretched 
thing,  I  think  they  call  it  an  outrigger,  turned 
over ;  and  there  was  I  in  the  water.  Luckily 
it  was  near  the  shore,  and  somehow  or  other 
I  got  to  land,  having  been  immersed  from 
head  to  foot.  Not  one  of  the  least  annoy- 
ances on  such  occasions,  is  the  being  accom- 
panied by  a  troop  of  boys  to  the  iirst  place 
of  refuge. 

Ellesmere,  That  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
facts  in  natural  history.  In  tropical  climates 
an  overladen  mule  falls  down  upon  the  sandy 
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plain,  oever  to  rise  again.  Forttnrith,  in  the 
dim  distance,  a  black  speck  is  seen  to  aiue. 
It  is  the  vulture  which  is  coming  for  a  feasL 
llieTe  is  the  saaie  phcnomenoD  to  be  ob- 
served with  boys  as  with  vultures.  I  met  with 
acab  acddeot  theothcrday.  The  axle  broke, 
the  wheels  came  id  od  both  sides  of  the  cab, 
and  we  were  ai  once  a  pitiable  wreck.  Forth- 
with twenty  or  thirty  boys,  appearing  to  rise 
out  of  the  ground,  surrounded  us.  It  is  my 
firm  belief  that  misfortune  breeds  boys  with- 
out any  superfluous  assistance  from  parents. 

Aiiiverton.  I  must  now  tell  you  what  were 
my  second  thoughts,  after  my  first  thankful- 
ness lor  deliverance  from  what  yyas  really  a 
great  peril, 

I  have  written  several  books  in  my  life- 
time. 

EUesmere.  Yes  ! 

MUverton.  And  have  treated  of  many  sub- 
jects in  those  books. 

Ellesmere.  Yes ! 

Sir  Arthur.  You  need  not  speak  in  quite 
so  dolorous  a  tone,  Etlesmere. 

Ellamere.  It  is  always  painful  to  listen  to 
the  confessions  of  one's  friends  of  their  past 
errors  and  follies. 

MUverton.  Never  mind  his  nonsense.  What 
I  was  going  to  say  is,  that  I  have  never  done 
justice  to  a  subject  which  has  the  deepest 
interest  for  me,  namely,  the  treatment  of 
the  lower  animals  by  man.  I  said  to  myself, 
I  will  not  go  out  in  a  boat  again,  or  take  a 

journey  upon  the railway,  before  I  have 

put  down  my  thoughts  and  really  said  my 
say,  upon  the  great  question  of  the  treatment 
of  animals. 

Mavlevtrtr.  But  what  did  you  want  to 
consult  us  about  7 

EUamert.  What  a  farce  the  consultation 
of  friends  is  I  What  a  fellow  generally  wants, 
and  is  vwy  angiy  if  he  does  not  get  when  he 
consults  his  friends,  is  an  entire  approval  on 
their  part  of  what  he  is  resolved  to  do. 

Miioertim.  I  wanted  to  consult  you  aa  to 
tiw  beat  means  of  putting  forward  my  views 
upon  this  question.     Shall  I  try  a  pamphlet? 

Elittmere.  No;  people  can't  abide  pam- 
phlets in  these  days.  The  pamphlet  has 
vsnidied  into  space. 

Sir  Arthur.  Mere's  the  pity.  Some  of  the 
best  things  that  were  written  in  our  early  days 
were  put  in  the  form  of  pamphlets.  Do  think 
of  Sydney  Smith's  pamphlets,  for  instance. 

Eiltsmere,  But  pam])hleteering  is  a  dead 
and  gone  thing. 

MUverton.  \  could  introduce  what  I  wont 
to  say  into  some  report. 

EUamert.  There  is  nothing  so  confideittial 


aa  reports.     If  I  wished  to  male  love  to  a 
Udy,  and  to  make  it  most  secretly,  I  shosM 
insert  my  loreJctten  into  some  of&dal  re-   | 
port,  and  then  get  it  pubkshed  in  a  bhie-  I 
book.    Why  not  talk   the  matter  out?    I   | 
know  that   conrcisations,   even  ours,  are  a   i 
perplexity  to  Bome  people  —  those  peopk 
who  are  always  anxious  for  cteaff,  undoubted  , 
views,  for  definite  results,  for  sometluQg  at  | 
once  to  enlighten  and  gwde  them,  without  ' 
any  tiouUe  on  their  part.     Sut  I  boldly  say 
diis,  that  the  greatest  and  raost  secure  ptntion    j 
of  the  teachJAg  of  the  world  has  been  done   [ 
in  and  by  conversatioa,  or,  to  use  a  finer 
word,  in  and  by  dial<^e.     (Here  Enesmerc  ' 
paused,  and  there  was  silence  for  a  minute  or  ,! 
two.) 

Sir  Arthur.  I  never  heard  this  question  ", 
so  baldly  stated ;  but,  upon  my  word,  I  think 
Ellesmere  is  right.  Many  of  the  most  memo-  , 
rable  things  in  literature,  and  even  in  higher  . 
teaching  than  that  of  literature,  has  been  ' 
given  forth  in  dialogue.  | 

MUverton.  Dialogue  has  its  drawbacks;  , 
but  I  think  with  Ellesmere,  that  it  has  im-  ' 
mense  advantages.  It  happens  particubrly  j 
to  suit  me,  because  I  am  always  anxious  not  i 
to  overstate,  and  to  be  tolerably  secure  in 
what  I  ultimately  make  up  my  mind  to  abide  .^ 
by.  Now  if  1  submit  any  of  my  thoughts  to  , 
you,  who  are  men  of  such  varied  natures  and  ' 
pursuits,  and  these  thoughts  pass  muster  , 
with  you,  or  do  so  without  a  damaging  •- 
amount  of  objection,  I  feel  tolerably  com-  i 
fortable  about  them,  and  think  that  they  may  ., 
then  be  given  to  a  wider  circle.  But  I  am  .^ 
not  ready  now. 

Eikitnere.    Yes,  yon  are,  if  we  allow  you   j 
to  get  "  ready,"  as  you  call  it,  there  will  be  ^  ,, 
treatise:     How  is  it  that  most  pictures  are 
spoiled — especially  portraits?      By  working    ^ 
too  muc^  at  them.     I  have  often  observed  ,i 
that  there  is  a  great  likeness  after  the  third    ' 
sitting,  which  is  gradually  improved  away,    i 
It  is  the  efibrt  at  completeness  which  results 
in  that  "padding"  that  is  the  ruin  of  so  much    i 
good  work.     Give  us  your  main  thoughts,  if 
only  the  headings  that  there  would  be  of  j 
chapters. 

MUvertm.  First,  I  should  point  out  the 
enormous  extent  of  thoughtless  and  purpose-  , 
less  cruelty  to  animals.     You  really  can  have   ' 
no  adequate  idea  of  this,  until   you  have 
studied  tke  subject,  when  you  will  be  able  to  ' 
appreciate  the  vastncss  of  this  area  of  cm- 
elty.     The  subject  would  be  divided  unda  I 
several  heads :    the  cruelties  inflicted  upon   , 
beasts  of  burden ;  the  cruelties  inflicted  in 
the  transit  of  animals  used  for  food;  the  j 
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onelties  infficted  npon  pets ;  the  cruelties 
perpetrated  by  what  is  called  science ;  and, 
generally,  the  careless  and  ignorant  treatment 
manifested  in  the  sustenance  of  animals  ftom 
whom  you  hare  taken  all  mesns  and  oppor- 
tunities of  providing  for  themselves.  It  is  a 
fonnidable  catalogue,  and  I  think  that  the 
details  which  I  shonld  fumish  for  each  chap- 
ter, would  astonish  and  shock  you  bejond 
measure. 

Sir  Arthur.    Donbtless  you  have  consi- 
<iered,  in  refcrcneeto  Ais  subject,  flie  raried 
treatment  of  the  loiper  animals,  by  the  dif- 
ferent racea  of  mankind. 
j       Milverfon.  I  have ;  but  I  think  that  there 
is  a  broader  way  of  looking  at  this  part  of 
^  the  subject  than  that  which   has  reference 
I   alone  to  difference  of  race.    There  is  no  one 
I   phrase  which  would  embrace  what  I  mean ; 
liut,  speaking  generally,   the   difference  of 
j   hmnan  conduct  to  aniir^s  depends  largely 
I    DpoTt  the  differences  of  culture  in  men,  and 
still  more  upon  the  diflerencea  oi  their  faint- 
fiarity  with  animals. 

I  am  veiyglad.  Sir  Arthur,  that  yon  asked 
me  the  question  which  you  have  just  asked, 
fi)T  it  brings  me  naturally  to  a  mode  of  viewing 
the  subject,  which  seems  to  me  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  which  I  did  not  see  the 
proper  way  of  introducing.  Now  let  us  go 
into  detail.  When  the  familiarity  is  extreme 
— irten,  for  instance,  the  lower  animal  is 
constanthr  in  the  presence  of  man,  and  is 
one  of  the  family,  as  for  example  the  horae 
with  his  Arab  master,  the  man  begins  to 
understand  the  lower  animal ;  and  under- 
standing of  any  kind  necessarily  produces 
kindness  and  sympathy. 

TTiere  is  a  &milianty  of  a  mudi  lower 
order,  and  this  does  not  necessarily  produce 
kindness,  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  some 
culture. 

Then,  thtn  is  culture  of  a  high  kind,  such 
as  exists  m  the  higher  classes  everywhere. 
That  amount  of  culture  would  lead  to  a 
thoroughly  good  treatment  of  animals,  if  it 
were  but  joined  widi  the  needful  familiarity. 
There  is  always  something  rather  hazy  in 
any  axioms  of  a  general  kind  that  one  may 
lay  d<n»B.  A  very  slight,  yet  significant, 
Qlustration  will  carry  home  my  meaning  to 
you.  There  is  a  .thing  called  the  bearing 
rein.  It  is  in  atrocity  when  applied  to  a 
beast  of  burden.  It  contradicts  every  sound 
principle  connected  with  the  subject  The 
coaclmun,  who  has  scone  familiaTity  with  the 
animal,  but  not  die  Arabian  &miliarity,  is 
uncultured,  and  has  not  the  slightest  notion 
of  the  neaJ    effect  of  this  rein.      The  culti- 


vated master  or  BMsOrecB,  who  knows,  or 
might  by  a  few  words  be  taught,  the  mischief 
of  this  rein,  and  tlie  discomfort  which  il 
causes  to  the  animal,  is  often  so  unfamillaj 
with  the  animal,  that  he  or  she  is  quite  unob- 
servant of  the  way  in  which  it  is  treated,  and 
does  not  understand  its  mode  of  expressing 
its  discomfort.  Yon  will  notice,  on  the  other 
hand,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  educated 
man  who  drives  hit  own  hoeses,  and  learns 
to  know  something  about  them,  slackens  this 
bearing  vein,  or  leaves  it  off  altogether. 

Now  this  comparatively  trivial  instance  is, 
I  can  asaue  you,  of  the  most  general  and 
wide  application.  The  one  class  does  not 
know,  the  other  does  not  heed. 

That  mostaccomplished  of  modem  political 
economists,  Bastiat,  points  out  how  a  class  of 
work  falls  into  routtne,  and  into  the  sphere 
of  action  of  the  least  instructed  classes : — 

"Un  ensemble  de  tnvaui  qoi  nippcne  2  rorigino, 
do  connaiiiBDcn  trtanari^a,  par  It  seal  btal&ct  des 
aiCcla,  tombc  soni  le  nom  de  nwAnt  dans  U  spher^ 
d'acdan  des  cUctes  les  mcins  instiuiles  ;  c'est  ce  qui 
eat  arrivf  ponr  fagiicnlture.  Des  pnxSdfe  agricoleg, 
qui,  dans  I'BDUquilC,  mCHtdmit  i  ceia  qni  les  oiil 
rtvilft,  in  mcade  les  honixiiss  Ac  I'apotMiose,  soni 
w^ooid'hoi  rhCiitBge,  et  pmqiie  k  moiuipole  dif 
bommcE  le  plus  grosien,  et  i  tel  point  que  celx 
branche  si  hnpartante  de  Hindafitrie  humaine,  Eat, 
pour  unsi  dire,  enttireiiBiiC  huh  tiaite  uux  closte^ 
Awn  tleoiit.* 

This  remark,  as  yon  see,  applies  to  agri- 
culture, I  am  going  to  apply  it  to  the  treat- 
ment of  animals.  By  the  way,  I  must  just 
note  that  Bastiat's  censure  does  not  apply  to 
England  so  much  as  to  France ;  for  it  cannot 
be  maintained  that  with  us  agriculture  is  the 
monopoly  of  the  most  coarse  men.  This 
Gorrecdon,  however,  of  Bastiat's  ttatctnent 
will  not  detract  from  the  force  of  my  illus- 
tration, but  will  enhance  its  value.  If  you 
had  the  intelligence  of  cidtured  people,  joined 
to  the  &milianty  with'animals  which  the  ordi- 
nary practical  farmer  possesses,  you  would 
then  have  an  admirable  treatment  of  stock, 
and  that  includes  a  humane  treatment. 
Pretty  nearly  half  the  diseases  of  the  do- 
mestic animals  are  the  result  (tf  a  direct 
violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  upon  the  pan 
of  the  owners  of  the  animals.  The  loss  to 
the  nation  is  immense,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  there  is  no  way  out  of  this  difficulty  but 
by  the  union  of  culture  in  the  owner,  and  :i 
certain  familiarity  with  the  animal  which  he 
owns. 

What  I  have  just  said  is  substantially  the 
aziswer  to  your  <piesd(m,  Sir  Arthur.  You 
ask  me  to  explain  the  varied  treatment  ot 
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aoimals  by  different  races.  I  reply  to  you- 
Do  not  look  at  the  question  as  a  matter  of 
race.  There  arc  higher  laws  which  govern 
it  than  those  resulting  from  difference  of 
race.  I  would  not,  however,  pedantically 
lay  down  a  dictum  that  race  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  matter.  Difference 
of  race  may  have  some  influence,  but  not 
that  dominating  influence  which  the  other 
causes  I  have  intimated  possess. 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  indulge  in  a  little 
personality.  Here  is  Ellesmere.  I  suppose 
every  one  who  Itnows  him  would  admit  that 
he  is  fonder  of  the  lower  animals  than  of 
men — at  least  he  finds  much  less  fault  with 
these  lower  animals.  But  he  is  not  familiar 
with  them,  except  with  Fairy,  and  his  eques- 
trian knowledge  is  not  quite  on  a  par  with  his 
legal  knowledge.  I  should  venture  to  assert 
that  he  hasnot  driven  a  pail  of  horses  since  he 
left  college.  I  observed  that  his  coachman 
was  as  absurd  as  most  other  coachmen  about 
this  detestable  bearing  rein.  When  Elles- 
mere was  first  made  Attorney-General — 
EUesTttere.  How  I  do  hate  personality  I 
Miiverton.  The  bearing  rein  was  tightened 
in  honour  of  the  master's  rising  fortunes. 
Poor  Ellesmere  never  noticed  this.  What  is 
the  good,  you  see,  of  fondness  for  animals 
without  knowledge  or  obsei:vation  of  their 
ways  7  I  hate  iDtnference  with  other  people's 
a&irs,  but  I  could  not  stand  this  tightening 
of  the  bearing  lein,  and  so  I  attacked  Elles- 
mere himself  upon  the  point.  Moreover,  I 
ventured  to  discuss  with  him  the  arrange- 
ments of  his  stable.  They  were  abominable. 
Of  course  his  horses  were  always  ill.  Venti- 
lation was  a  thing  unthought  of.  I  must  do 
Ellesmere  the  justice  to  say  that  he  listened 
to  me  very  patiently,  and  provided  remedies 
for  all  the  evils  I  noticed.  Now  is  not  this 
a  tnie  bill,  Ellesmere  ? 

Eiiesmert.  Yes ;  I  must  own  it  is ;  and  I 
wish  you  could  know  the  trouble  I  had  in 
persuading  my  coachman  to  discard  the  bear- 
ing rein. 

Miiverton.  But,  seriously  speaking,  though 
my  instances  may  have  been  trivial,  are  they 
not  sufficient?  I  should  not  like  to  worry 
you  with  all  the  details  which  go  to  prove  ill- 
management,  both  as  regards  economy  and 
humanity,  of  beasts  of  burden  and  of  farming 
stock  generally.  I  re-state  my  first  statement, 
which  is  to  this  effect :  that  perfect  familiarity 
with  the  ""'"'t'I  will  almost  supply  the  place 
of  culture ;  that  imperfect  familiarity  requires 
to  be  joined  with  culture,  on  the  part  of  the 
owner ;  and,  finally,  that  culture  without  the 
requisitefamiliarity,admits  of  barbarous  things 


being  done,  or  rather  permitted,  by  the  owner, 
from  sheer  want  of  thought  and  observa- 
tion. 

ElUsmere.  He  lays  down  the  law,  doesn't 
he  ?  One  would  think  he  had  been  brought 
up  as  a  farrier,  a  veterinary  surgeon,  or  a 
cow-doctor. 

Miiverton.  I  hope  I  have  not  been  arro- 
gant; but  though  not  a  farrier  or  a  cow- 
doctor,  it  has  been  a  part  of  my  business,  for 
many  years,  to  consider  the  treatment  of 
animals — a  somewhat  hard  fate  for  one  so 
sensitive  as  I  am,  as  regards  their  sufferings. 
But  perhaps  the  knowledge  I  have  gained 
may  be  made  of  some  use,  and  so  I  must 
not  mind  the  pain  that  I  have  endured  b 
gaining  it. 

Sir  Arthur's  question  diverted  me  from  the 
branch  of  the  subject  I  was  next  going  to 
consider ;  which  was  the  transit  of  animals. 
The  cruelties  of  this  transit  have  increased, 
by  reason  of  the  changed  modes  of  locomo- 
tion. Perhaps,  however,  it  would  be  safer  to 
say  that  new  forms  of  suffering  have  been 
introduced  by  this  change,  to  alleviate  which 
the  proper  remedies  have  not  yet  been  fully 
provided.  The  Transit  of  Animals  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  was  a  member,  made  a 
beginning  in  the  way  of  improvement,  as 
regards  this  transit;  and  their  recommenda- 
tions have  been,  to  some  extent,  adopted  by 
the  Government.  But  much  remains  to  be 
done.  I  will  give  you  the  most  recent  case 
in  my  knowledge  of  the  inhuman  treatment 
of  animals  in  transit. 

A  few  weeks  ago  there  arrived  at  one  of 
our  ports  a  German  vessel,  with  1,793  sheep 
alive,  and  5  dead.  On  inquiry,  it  was 
found  that  646  sheep  had  been  thrown  over- 
board during  the  voyage.  Of  course  this 
was  put  down  to  stress  of  weather;  but  the 
real  truth  was,  that  the  poor  animals  had 
been  most  inhumanely  crowded  together, 
without  any  of  those  provisions  against  over- 
crowding which  were  laid  down,  as  absolutely 
necessary,  by  our  committee.  In  fact,  the 
646  sheep  were  suffocated.  You  will  observe 
it  was  a  German  vessel,  and  all  that  our 
Government  could  do  was  to  lay  the  facts 
before  the  German  authorities,  expressing  a 
hope  that  when  the  attention  of  the  German 
Government  should  be  given  to  the  regula- 
tions which  the  English  Government  have 
adopted  in  this  matter,  and  to  the  cruel 
sufferings  which  are  experienced  by  animals 
during  transit  through  overcrowding  and 
faulty  ventilation,  steps  might  be  taken  to 
compel  shipowners  to  make  providons  whicli 
would  lessen  the  amount  of  ill-usage  to  \^ich 
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animals  are  frequently  exposed  during  their 
transit  from  Gemiiiny  to  this  country. 

EUismtre,  Bismarclc  would  soon  set  these 
matters  to  rights,  if  he  once  ga.ve  his  atten- 
tion to  them. 

Cranmer.  But  surely,  Milverton,  the  re- 
medy foi  these  inhumanities,  which  result  in 
such  great  losses,  will  be  provided  by  the 
shipper? 

MUverion.  There  enters  the  peculiar  delu- 
sion which  besets  men  like  yourself,  Cranmer, 
who  believe  wholly  in  certain  dicta  of  poli- 
tical economy.  You  think,  or  you  talk  as  if 
yoQ  thought,  t^sit  every  man  has  a  plenary 
power  of  protecting  himself  and  his  own 
interests,  whereas  1  maintain  that  the  indi- 
vidual is  often  perfectly  powerless.  The 
owner  of  those  sheep  doubtless  grieves  over 
his  loss — is  perhaps  half-ruined  by  that  loss, 
and  would,  as  you  contend,  take  care  not  to 
run  the  risk  of  any  such  loss  again.  But,  in 
practice,  this  is  not  found  to  be  the  case.  A 
man  brings  his  sheep  to  the  place  of  export 
He  cannot  afford  to  keep  them  long  there, 
waiting  for  a  vessel  that  should  be  properly 
prepared  tocarry  animals,  if  indeed  there  exists 
such  a  ship  engaged  in  the  trade  at  that  port. 
He  is  not  a  shipmaster,  and  has  probably  but 
little  influence  with  shipmasters.  It  would 
require  great  skill,  energy,  and  devotion  to  a 
purpcrae  foreign  to  his  pursuits,  to  organize  a 
combination  of  sheepowners,  who  might  in- 
sist upon  proper  provision  being  made  in 
cattle-carrying  ships,  for  the  treatment  of 
animals. 

I  made  inquiries,  from  experienced  per- 
sons, upon  this  very  point.  I  asked  whether 
this  owner  of  the  suffocated  sheep  would  be 
likely  to  be  able  to  provide,  by  any  manage- 
ment on  his  part,  against  a  recurrence  of  this 
fearful  and  cruel  loss.  They  told  me  that 
they  thought  not — that  he  would  be  obliged 
to  use  the  means  of  transit  provided  at  his 
port,  whether  they  were  good  or  whether 
they  were  bad. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which, 
as  I  contend,  the  only  remedy  is  to  be  found 
in  Governmental  action. 

Sir  Arthur.  I  agree  with  you  in  the  main, 
Milverton ;  but  you  slighUy  exaggerate  here. 
In  the  course  of  time  a  remedy  would  be 
found.  Gradually  combination  would  arise 
among  the  sheepowners  :  competition  would 
come  in.  New  vessels  would  be  built,  in 
which,  from  the  first,  when  it  would  be  far 
less  expensive,  arrangements  would  be  made 
for  the  more  humane  carrying  of  the  traffic 

Miiverim.  Well,  it  may  be  so :  but  observe 
all  that  you  say  is  hypothetical,  and  is  to 


happen,  if  ever  it  does  happen,  "in  the 
course  of  time,"  whereas  the  German  Govern- 
ment can  prescribe,  as  our  Government  has 
prescribed,  certain  regularions  which  would 
at  once  go  some  way  to  attain  the  desired 
object 

I  hope  you  observe  that  the  public  suffers 
greatly  from  this  imperfect  and  inhuman  mode 
of  transit — in  the  loss  of  those  animals  which 
die,  in  the  deterioration  of  those  that  survive, 
and  in  the  probable  introduction  of  diseased 
meat  On  that  ground  alone  I  think  we 
have  a  right  to  ask  for  the  interference  of 
Government  It  is  very  probable  that,  at 
the  port  of  entry  in  England  the  price  of 
meat  was  slightly  increased,  on  the  next 
market-day  a/ter  that  German  vessel  had 
arrived,  by  reason  of  the  loss  of  these  646 
sheep  that  were  expected.  Many  a  poor 
housewife  may  have  grumbled  and  fretted 
at  this  increased  price,  and  blamed  the 
butcher,  little  imagining  that  it  was  all  the 
fault  of  ioratgeheimnissrath,  in  distant  Berlin, 
who  had  never  taken  the  pains  to  look  after 
a  matter  that  proper!  y[belonged  to  his  depart- 

I  may  also  notice  how  injurious  is  the 
absence  of  the  proper  regulations  for  cattle- 
transit  to  the  exporting  country.  Of  couree 
their  cattle  come  to  be  looked  upon  unfa- 
vourably in  the  markets  of  the  world  ;  and 
therefore  the  improvement  of  their  cattle- 
canying  ships  is  a  thing  which  concerns  the 
whole  of  their  agricultural  population. 

ElUsmere.  I  hate  a  fellow  who  is  always 
chock  ftill  of  facts.  No  sooner  does  one 
produce  a  good  ailment  (I  really  thought 
Cranmer  was  going  to  make  a  good  case), 
than  our  fact-full  friend  whips  out  some  un- 
pleasant fact,  which  knocks  over  the  whole 
of  the  argument.  I  must  say  that  Milverton 
has  the  best  of  the  contest. 

Mauleuerer.  I  have  not  hitherto  said  a 
word.  I  know  as  well  as  possible  that  what- 
ever I  should  say,  in  the  way  of  opposition 
or  cavil,  would  be  met  on  Milverton's  part 
by  some  of  these  unpleasant  facts ;  and  so  I 
shall  join  in  the  conversation  by  coming  to 
his  aid.  I  like  what  you  call  the  lower 
animals,  and  though  I  thiiik  that  men  are 
nearly  incorrigible,  something  may  be  done 
by  educating  them  a  little  better,  in  regard 
to  the  humane  treatment  of  animals.  I  am 
not  a  great  frequenter  of  preachers  now ;  but, 
upon  a  moderate  calculation,  I  think  I  have 
heard,  in  my  time,  1,310  sermons,  and  I  do 
not  recollect  that,  in  any  one  of '  hem,  I  ever 
heard  the  slightest  allusion  made  to  the  con- 
duct of  men  towards  anitpals.    I  think  that 
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it  would  not  tmve  been  a  wastcfbl  expenditiEre 
of  eKhortation,  if,  in  two  per  cent,  of  these 
sermons,  the  hnmane  treatmcat  of  animals 
hod  been  the  mnin  subject  rrfthe  discoune, 

EUtsmere.  Very  good,  Maalevcrei.  The 
great  defect  of  preaching  nowadays  is,  that 
the  sermons  appeu  to  be  buitt  apon  the 
supposition  that  the  preadier  is  intiDdacing 
Christiaiiity,  for  the  fiist  time,  to  the  notice 
of  his  hearers. 

MUvertan.  Turning  to  the  trextment  of 
beasts  of  burden,  I  sometiines  think  tbit  it 
was  &  misfortime  for  theworkl  dial  the  boTBc 
was  ever  subjugated.  The  horse  is  the  animal 
that  has  been  the  worst  treated  by  man ;  actd 
his  subjugation  has  not  been  altc^tber  a 
gain  to  mankind.  The  oppressions  which  he 
has  aided  in  were,  from  die  euhesl  ages, 
excessive.  He  it  is  to  whom  we  owe  much 
of  the  rapine  of  those  ages  called  "the 
dark  ages."  And  I  have  a  great  notion  that 
he  has  been  the  main  imtniment  of  the 
bloodiest  warfax e.  I  wish  men  had  to  drag 
their  own  camtoc  up-hill;  I  doob  whether 
they  woidd  not  tebd  at  that.  And  a  cotn- 
mander,  obliged  to  be  on  foot  throughout  the 
campaign,  would  reiy  soon  get  died  of  war. 

To  what  a  height  of  material  civilifistion 
a  nation  might  atnye  without  the  horse,  was 
to  be  seen  m  Mexico  and  Fern,  when  the 
Spaniards  first  entered  and  devastated  those 
regions,  where  they  found  thousands  of  houses 
well  btttlE,  and  nil^gxrdens  attached  to  them. 
I  doubt  whether  there  was  a  sis^e  Mexican 
so  iU-k}d£ed  ai  iwlhans  of  our  poor  country- 
men are.  So  fou  see,  when  I  almost  KgKt 
the  snbj  ugaden  of  the  horse,  I  do  rwt  assume 
that  civiluation  would  thereby  have  ceitaiiUy 
been  retvded. 

Eilesmrre.  I  do  not  object  to  the  hoise 
havii^  been  snliiiigxted ;  but  what  1  r^ret  is, 
that  he  cannot  make  a  noise.  Considering 
how  be  it  wronged,  he  is  the  most  quiet 
and  uncoiaplainu^  creature  in  the  world. 
Obfiove  the  cab-horae  quietly  UfliBg  up  one 
of  his  fore-feet,  just  showitq;  to  the  observant 
by-staoder  how  full  it  is  of  pain  (yon  see  I  do 
observe  animals  sometiines) ;  and  then  think 
what  a  row  any  other  animal  would  make  in 
a  Bimilai-  condition,  and  how  noisily  he  would 
remonsOnte  against  the  aeedlcn  brulnlity 
of  his  driver.  His  conduct  and  its  results 
form  a  notable  instaooe  of  die  folly  of  being 
silent  about  our  gnevances.  The  busy  world 
pays  xttention  only  to  1i>ose  who  loudly  ootn- 
pluQ,  and  accords  that  attention  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  loadncGS  and  oonststencf 
of  the  coraplairtt.  If  thae  had  hecnaRodifr- 
faucauld,  or  an  ElleaKre,.unDngn  the  hotses 


(for,  donbtiess,  bke  all  other  animals,  they 
have  a  way  of  oomrauaicating  with  one  ano- 
ther), what  judidous  maxnts  he  migfat  have 
tnstillsd  into  them ! 

There  have  been  a  few  wise  hoRCa  in  ^ 
world.  I  knew  one  myself  of  a  sorrel  colour. 
He  did  not  kick,  or  rear,  or  pnisue  any  t£ 
those  fantastic  deviccB  for  getting  rid  of  bis 
rider;  but  when  he  objected  tohim,he  always 
rubbed  him  off  against  a  wall  or  a  cart-wheeL 
No  human  being,  who  made  hunself  objec- 
tionable to  this  horse,  was  ever  known  to 
"  rtmaim"  You  do  not  understand  the  alhi- 
sion.  A  Frenclunan,  who  had  taken  to  riding 
in  England,  was  asked  how  he  succeeded  ii 
this  mode  of  looonmtion,  so  novel  to  him. 
He  replied — 

"  When  he  go  easy  I  am  (fy  sins) ;  but 
when  be  jomp  hard,  1  do  not  remain." 

Now  nobody  could  "  remain  "  upon  the 
horse  1  have,  been  telling  you  abont  But, 
alas  I  a  wise  bene,  like  a  wise  man,  often 
keeps  alt  his  wisdom  to  Inmsdf;  attd  diis 
wise  sorrel  (was  not  the  wisest  hone  that 
Gulliver  met  with  in  his  K^oum  with  tiie 
Honyhnhums  a  sorrel  k»%  f)  did  rwt  impnt 
his  secret  to  bis  brother  b^s  or  greys. 

Sir  Arthur,  I  say,  MUverton,  what  abotl 
pets?    ' 

ElUanen.  Yes,  let  us  question  smd  cross- 
question  him,  aiid  not  ajlow  him  to  keep 
exactly  to  systematic  discourse.  That  is  the 
way  in  which  truth  is  best  arrived  aL 

Miiotrtott.  It  goes  against  the  gtaai  with 
me,  to  speak  against  the  keeping  of  pets ;  rad 
for  this  especial  reason,  that  the  young  pec^lc 
who  keep  pets,  are,  generally,  in  after  hie, 
those  who  are  the  best  friends  to  animals. 
But,  if  I  must  answer  the  (|uestion  truthfidly, 
I  do  Ibink  ihatthere  is  a  great  deal  of  cmelty 
in  keepsig  pets — not  so  much  directly,  as  m- 
dhectly.  There  ore  tlie  crael  dences  by 
whidi  pets  are  cai^ht  md  tamed.  Moreover, 
we  make  pets  of  creatures  which  were  never 
meant  to  be  made  pets  of.  I  allude  particu- 
larly to  the  feathered  creation.  A  misnable 
oeatuie,  to  my  nind,  is  a  caged  bird.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  ever  saw  a  counteauice  more 
expressive  ■  of  dignified  misery,  and  of  its 
owner  having  kiiown  better  days,  tlan  tktt 
of  an  cBgle  which  i  oruie  saw  in  a  cage  about 
four  feet  ■qnavc.  Of  course  what  I  have  just 
said  does  not  in  the  least  apply  to  those 
creatines,  such  as  cats  and  d(^  who  really 
appear  to  liloe  the  society  of  men. 

£iiaaert.  I  am  ahnrfs  afraid  leet  dogs 

shoold  come  K>  learn  our  language.     If  they 

over  do,  they  will  cut  us  entirely.   Svcryihing 

sKioB  clever  and  uncommoa^laoe  in  a  Im- 
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guagc  of  which  you  know  but  little ;  and  that 
is  why  we  appear  such  clercr  and  interesting 
fellows  to  dogs.     If  they  knew  our  language 
well,  would  any  dog  ait  out  a  public  dinner? 
Would  any  dog  remain  in  the  nuraety,  listen- 
ing to  the  foolish  taik  of  nnraes  and  mothers  P 
I    lain  not  quite  sure  whether  our  Fairy  here 
I  would  stay  so  resolutely  with  us,  if  ^e  un- 
derstood all  we  said. 
Sir  Arthur.  There  is  a  fact  which  militates 
I  agxiast  your  theory,  Ellesmere,  and  that  is, 
I  that «  coUcy  dog  snderstands  lus  master  be^ 
\a  tiow  otliCT  dags  tnderstKnd  their  nutsters, 
!  aadyctbeismetobiiBfaEKldoesBOtcathiK. 
'      SAsmt^t.  Mo!   it  nakei  far  rac     ne 
'  sltc^ibeid  am  Trtiiii  (t^i^  sBd  nuy  ire 
I    I  iiiiili   sgBS.    T^  iadkxte  certain  judi- 
.  cioBB  ibiBgi  to  be  dtne.    The  dog  iq^proves 
of  ttc  jpropoaed  twinartiopi,  aod  w^tingly 
tAes  kts  put  in  ftma.     He  givei  his  master 
-   -  _._      jj^  ^  home,  wlucb  the 
t^Mj,  but  supposes  to  be 
dercr  witk  that  -which  Ukcs  place 
1  fail  master,  on  the  hill- 
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|i      JftHfismr.  Go^  back  for 

I  tbc  pets  of  vhidi  M^alan  disapprores,  I 
I  hofeAitbeMdiidasoU^^  When  I  see 
\\  time  viet<^cd  ocMDHes  BovBig  itMHid  and 
reial  aboA  m«  (Lm  bowl,  I  dwl  know 
;  howit  iE,bait  aln?s  lUnk  of  thelivesof 
i  oCcsi  nd  mtmOKoak  people,  doing  their 
I  roiMaae  mk  in  a  i«ry  caafiaed  space,  under 
IS  observatim, 


I  neva  sirffaKd  ••   lettiB   bIo    prime  life 
aiBDRXst  cBmlbrtable  weeds  md  stones  sad 
laid,  twt  always  kanng  Ae  ^ns  of  the  pnb- 
I  lie  uid  tbe  pti»  i^oB  dn^ 

£Bsm*e.  Ibc  b  a  «ar  *aimd  sitmlc  of 
'  HcideTeie(H,iBdkaB^I»weibat  longht 
'  to  iKve  seen  the  wulitDde  bdbrc.  I  will 
I  tiBltyott  to  ^ntber  dBviJe  ttf  equal  exact- 
ness. Wbenevei  I  see  a  favovite  cat,  with 
'   its  s»caSed  — Bfcr  v  noitK,  I  Alwap  fed 

haa  nBdMdr  ••  (VCB  the  door  far  i,  as  fad 

on  (he  '   '       ------ 

fad  to 
wm.    . 

%  Sk  wMdi  Ihe  cit  pom  otit  some 
wiges,  «■!  K  Luitatf  «hrays  to  be  in  a  grace- 
ful atitud^  as  En  »<Mit>»ni1  payment  to  the 
hired  nrnoni  4Vt^iaaBQ& 

Sir  Arlftmr.  Don't  calumnnRie  cats,  EQes- 
mere ;  I  once  had  a  cat  which 


EUtsmere.  Forgive  me  for  interrupting,  but 
I  must  tell  you  something  which  I  may  forget 
to  tell  you  if  I  do  not  say  it  now.  The  word 
"  calumniate  "  puts  me  in  mind  of  it.  It  re- 
lates to  calumny,  or  rather  perhaps  to  scan- 
dal. It  will  be  worth  the  whole  of  the  rest 
of  our  conversation  to-day. 

Some  girls  were  asked  by  one  of  our  in- 
spectors of  schools,  at  a  school  examination, 
whether  they  knew  what  was  the  meaning  of 
the  word  scandal  One  little  girl  stepped 
vigorously  forward,  and  throwii^  her  hand 
■a^  in  ihaX  semaphoR  ^tshion  bf  which  chil- 
dien  indicate  the  poraessioD  of  knowledge, 
atnacted  the  notice  of  the  inqtector.  He 
desred  hs  to  answer  the  qoestiun,  upon 
which  she  uttered  these  memorable  words  : 
"  Nobody  docs  nothing,  and  everybody  goes 
on  telling  of  it  everywhere." 

I  oiK:e  read  an  essay  of  MDveiton's  about 
calumny,  which  has  not  bees  published,  I 
believe ;  and  it  was  divided  iaio  sections  and 
sab-sections,  and  was  mtamS  to  be  very  ex- 
haustive. There  was  nfl^aeg  in  it,  however, 
equal  to  diis  cUH's  s^it^  which,  in  iaO., 
reminds  one  of  BacoK,  Swift,  and  Macdii^- 
vclU  all  componnded  tc^e&O'.  Listen  to  it 
again.  "  Nobody  does  nothing  (regard  tbe 
force  of  tbst  double  ncgatiwe)  and  everybody 
goes  OB  (note  dte  continidty  of  stander)  tell- 
ing of  it  ereiywtog."  ^o  reticence,  ymi 
see,  as  regards  time  or  place.)  I  <nt  mrediutt 
some  member  tA  that  cldhi's  fiunify,  fiobci,  or 
iBOther,  ot  sister,  or  broicr,  had  lien  sibject 
Vi  village  scandal,  and  liie  child  bad  thought 
over  the  matter  deq>ly.  I  have  g<K>d  au&o- 
rity  for  the  story.  &  was  told  me  just  bdore 
I  came  here  by  Sr  George 

Maatkvtrtr.  Upmny  word  it  is  iftniritble. 
That  child  and  I  i^oiAd  agree  in  oor  views  of 


Yes,  it  was  one  of  those  < 
awfaich  the  b 
necj  much  i 
lopeaUe  aod  agreeable  bred  o 
never  sud  ibat  cats  were  d 
onl^  that  tbey  tborongbly  n 
superiority  to  the  bmBan  beings  « 
take  into  their  employment 
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THE   SUMMERS   LONG  AGO. 


r\  FOR  ihose  meny,  tncrry  tiinss, 
^-^  When  England'5  pleasant  vales 
Were  musical  with  May-mom  chimes 

And  songis  of  nightingales  i 
When  kingcups  smiled  ihrough  early  dew 

And  daisies  loved  lo  blow, 
The  sweet  and  sunny  limes  we  knew 


O  wearisome  and  dreary  days, 

O  cold  and  blighting  air! 
Where  are  the  olden  roundeUyi 

That  lightened  half  our  care  i 
The  cuckoo  is  a  silent  bird, 

To  sing  the  lark  is  slow, 
O  for  the  waiblings  that  we  he.ird 

In  summers  long  ago  < 


The  yoatli  forsakes  the  tiyttiiie  stile, 
The  m^d  forgets  her  vow, 

And  minstrels  pme  to  see  the  smile 
That  natme  lackcU)  now. 
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By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

I  C HA EL 
VOSS  at  this 
time  was  a 
very  unhappy 
man  He  had 
taught  himself 
to  believe  that 
It  would  be  a 
good  thing 
that  his  niece 
/  should  many 
Adrian  Ur- 
mand,  and 
that  it  was 
his  duty  to 
achieve  this 
,11  good  thing  in 
i  her  behalf. 
/  He  had  had 
I  it  on  his  mind 
for  the  last 
year,  and  had  neaily  brought  it  to  pass. 
There  was,  moreover,  now,  at  this  present 
I  moment,  a  clear  duty  on  him  to  be  true  to  the 
young  man  who  with  his  consent,  and  indeed 
I  very  much  at  his  instance,  had  become  be- 
trothed to  Marie  Bromar,  The  reader  will 
understand  how  ideas  of  duty,  not  very  clearly 
looked  into  or  analysed,  acted  upon  his  mind. 
And  then  there  was  always  present  to  him  a 
recurrence  of  that  early  caution  which  had 
made  him  lay  a  parental  embat^o  upon  any- 
thing like  love  between  his  son  and  his  wife's 
niece.  Without  much  thinking  about  it, — 
for  he  probably  never  thought  very  much 
dbout  anything, — he  had  deemed  it  prudent 
to  separate  two  young  people  brought  "up 
together,  when  they  began,  as  he  fancied,  to 
be  foolish.  An  elderly  man  is  so  apt  to  look 
upon  his  own  son  as  a  boy,  and  on  a  girl 
who  has  grown  up  under  his  nose  as  little 
more  than  a  child !  And  then  George  in 
those  days  had  had  no  business  of  his  own, 
and  should  not  have  thought  of  such  a  thing ! 
In  this  way  the  mind  of  Michel  Voss  had 
been  forced  into  strong  hostility  against  the 
idea  of  a  marriage  between  Marie  and  hi 
son,  and  had  filled  itself  with  the  spirit  of 
partisan  on  the  side  of  Adrian  Urmand.  But 
now,  as  things  had  gone,  he  had  been  made 
very  unhappy  by  the  state  of  his  own  mind, 
and  consequently  was  beginning  to  feel  a 
great  dislike  for  the  merchant  from  Basle. 
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The  stupid,  mean  little  fellow,  with  his  white 
pocket  handkerchief,  and  his  scent,  and  his 
black  greasy  hair,  had  made  his  way  into  the 
house  and  had  destroyed  all  comfort  and 
pleasure !  TTiat  was  the  light  in  which 
Michel  was  now  disposed  to  regard  his  pre- 
viously honoured  guest.  When  he  made  a 
comparison  between  Adrian  and  George,  he 
could  not  but  acknowledge  that  any  girl  of 
spirit  and  sense  would  prefer  his  son.  He 
was  very  proud  of  his  son, — proud  even  of 
the  lad's  disobedience  to  himself  on  such  a 
subject;  and  this  feeling  added  to  his  dis- 
comfort. 

He  had  twice  seen  Marie  in  her  bed  during 
that  day  spoken  of  in  the  last  chapter.  On 
both  occasions  he  had  meant  to  be  very  firm  : 
but  it  was  not  easy  for  such  a  one  as  Michel 
Voss  to  be  firm  to  a  young  woman  in  her 
night-cap,  rather  pale,  whose  eyes  were  red 
with  weeping.  A  woman  in  bed  was  to  him 
always  an  object  of  tenderness,  and  a  woman 
in  tears,  as  his  wife  well  knew,  could  on  most 
occasions  get  the  better  of  him.  When  he 
first  saw  Marie  he  merely  told  her  to  lie  still 
and  take  a  httle  broth.  He  kissed  hef  how- 
ever and  patted  her  cheek,  and  then  got  out 
of  the  room  as  quickly  as  he  could.  He 
knew  his  own  weakness,  and  was  afraid  to 
trust  himself  to  her  prayers  while  she  lay 
before  him  in  that  guise.  When  he  went 
again  he  had  been  unable  not  to  listen  to  a 
word  or  two  which  she  had  prepared,  and 
had  ready  for  instant  speech.  "'  Uncle  Michel," 
she  said,  "  I  will  never  many  any  one  without 
your  leave,  if  you  will  let  M.  Urmand  go 
away."  He  had  almost  come  to  wish  by 
this  time  that  M.  Urmand  would  go  away 
and  never  come  back  again.  "  How  am  I 
to  send  him  awayp"  he  had  said  crossly. 
"  If  you  tell  him,  I  know  he  will  go, — at 
once,"  said  Marie .  Michel  had-  muttered 
something  about  Marie's  illness  and  the 
impossibility  of  doing  anything  at  present, 
and  again  had  left  the  room.  Then  Marie 
began  to  take  heart  of  grace  and  to  think 
that  victory  might  yet  be  on  her  side.  But 
how  was  George  to  know  that  she  was 
firmly  determined  to  throw  those  odious 
betrothals  to  the  wind?  Feeling  it  to  be 
absolutely  incumbent  on  her  to  convey  to 
him  this  knowledge,  she  wrote  the  few  words 
which  the  servant  conveyed  to  her  lover, — 
making  no  promise  in  regard  to  him,  but 
'  at, she  would  i 
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never, — never  become  the  wife  of  that  other 

Early  on  the  following  morning  Michel 
Voss  went  off  by  himself.  He  could  not 
stay  in  bed,  and  he  could  not  hang  about 
the  house.  He  did  not  know  how  to  demean 
himself  to  either  of  the  young  men  when  he 
met  them.  He  could  not  be  cordiaj  as  he 
ought  to  be  with  Urmand ; — nor  could  he  be 
austere  to  George  with  that  austerity  which 
he  felt  would  have  been  proper  on  his  part 
He  was  becoming  very  tired  of  his  dignity 
and  authority.  Hitherto  the  exercise  of  power 
in  his  household  had  generally  been  easy 
enough,  his  wife  and  Marie  had  always  been 
loving  and  pleasant  in  their  obedience.  Till 
within  these  last  weeks  there  had  even  been 
the  most  perfect  accordance  between  him 
and  his  niece.  "  Send  him  away ; — that's 
very  easily  said,"  he  muttered  to  himself  as 
he  went  up  towards  the  mountains ;  "  but  he 
has  got  my  engagement,  and  of  coiuGe  he'll 
hold  me  to  it,"  He  trudged  on  he  hardly 
knew  whither.  He  was  so  unhappy  that  the 
mills  and  the  timber-cutting  were  nothing  to 
him.  When  he  had  walked  himself  into  a 
heat  he  sat  down  and  took  out  his  pipe,  but 
he  smoked  more  by  habit  than  for  enjoyment. 
Supposing  that  he  did  bring  himself  to 
change  his  mind, — which  he  did  not  think 
he  ever  would, — how  could  he  break  the 
matter  to  Urmand?  He  told  himself  that 
he  was  sure  he  would  not  change  his  mind 
because  of  his  solemn  engagement  to  the 
young  man ;  but  he  did  acknowledge  that 
the  young  man  was  not  what  he  had  taken 
him  to  be.  He  was  effeminate,  and  wanted 
spirit,  and  smelt  of  hair  grease.  Michel  had 
discovered  none  of  these  defects, — had  per- 
haps regarded  the  characteristics  as  meri- 
torious rather  than  otherwise, — while  he  had 
been  hotly  in  favour  of  the  marriage.  Then 
the  hair  grease  and  the  rest  of  it  had,  in  his 
eyes,  simply  been  signs  of  the  civilisation  of 
the  town  as  contrasted  with  the  rusticity  of 
the  country.  It  was  then  a  great  thing  in 
his  eyes  that  Marie  should  marry  a  man  so 
polished,  though  much  of  the  polish  may 
have  come  from  pomade.  Now  his  ideas 
were  altered,  and,  a^  he  sat  alone  upon  the 
log,  he  continued  to  turn  up  his  nose  at  poor 
M.  Urmand.  But  how  was  he  to  be  rid  of 
him  ? — and,  if  not  of  him,  what  was  he  to  do 
then  ?  Was  he  to  let  all  authority  go  by  the 
board,  and  allow  the  two  young  people  to 
marry,  although  the  whole  village  heard  how 
he  had  pledged  himself  in  this  matter  ? 

As  he  was  sitting  there,  suddenly  his  son 
came  upon  him.     He  frowned  and  wait  on 


smoking,  though  at  heart  he  felt  grateful  to 
George  for  having  found  him  out  and  followed 
him.  He  was  altogether  tired  of  being  alone, 
or,  worse  than  that,  of  being  left  together 
with  Adrian  Urmand.  But  the  overtures  for 
a  g^eral  reconciliation  could  not  come  first 
from  him,  nor   could  any  be    entertained 

thout  at  least  some  show  of  obedience. 
"  I  thought  I  should  find  yon  iip  here,"  said 
George, 

"  And  now  you  have  found  me,  what  of 
that  ?  " 

"  I  fancy  we  can  talk  better,  fitther,  up 
among  the  woods,  than  we  can  dcMnr  there 
when  that  young  man  is  hanging  abvnt.    We  ['^ 
always  used  to  have   a  diat  up  heie,  you  i| 
know,"  I 

"It  was  different  then,"  smd  ilicheL  I 
"  That  was  before  you  had  learned  to  think  | 
it  a  fine  thing  to  be  your  own  master  and  to  | 
oppose  me  in  everytlung."  L 

"I  have  never  opposed  yaa  but  in  one  |. 
thing,  father."  | 

"  Ah,  yes  i  in  one  thing.  :&tt  Hat  one  | 
thing  is  everything.  Here,  I've  keen  doing  |l 
the  best  I  could  for  both  of  you,  striving  to  i 
put  yon  upon  your  tegs,  and  make  you  a  1. 
man  and  her  a  woman,  and  this  is  the  return  1 1 
I  get!"  I 

"  But  what  would  you  have  had  me  do  ?  "   ' 

"  What  would  I  have  h^  you  do  ?  Not  1 1 
come  here  and  oppose  mc  in  everything."       '! 

"  But  .when  this  Adrian  Urmand "         ,  I 

"I    am   sick  of   Adrian  Urmand,"  said  , 
Michel  Voss.    George  raised  his  eyebrows 
and  stared.     "  I  don't  mean  that,"  said  he;  |l 
"but  I  am  beginning  to  hate  the  very  sight  | 
oftheman.     If  he'd  had  the  pluck  of  a  wren 
he  would  have  carried  her  off,  long  ago."        |l 

"  I  don't  know  how  that  may  be,  but  he  i, 
hasn't  done  it  yet.    Come,  father ;  you  don't   | 
like  the  man  any  more  than  she  does.     If 
you  get  tired  of  him  in  three    days,  what 
would  she  do  in  her  whole  life?" 

"  Why  did  she  accept  him,  then  ?" 

"  Perhaps,  father,  we  were  all  to  blame  ■ 
little  in  that." 

"  I  was  not  to  blame — not  in  the  least.  I 
won't  admit  it.  I  did  the  best  1  could  for 
her.  She  accepted  him,  and  they  arc  be- 
trothed. The  CuriJ  down  there  says  it's 
nearly  as  good  as  being  manied." 

"Who  cares  what  Father  Gondin  says?" 
asked  George. 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't,"  said  Michel  Voss. 

"  The  betrothal  means  nothing,  father,  if 
either  of  them  choose  to  change  their  minds. 
There  was  that  girl  over  at  Saint  Die." 

"Don't  tell  me  of  the  girl  at  Saint, Die. 
C  A>0'-''k- 
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I'm  sick  of  hearing  of  the  gkl  at  Saiat  Die. 
What  the  misduof  iS  the  girl  at  Saint  Die  to 
us?  We've  got  to  do  OUT  duty  if  we  can,  like 
honest  men  and  woroen ;  and  not  foUow 
vagaries  learned  liom  Saint  Die." 

The  two  men  walked  down  the  hill  to- 
gether, reaching  the  hotel  about  nooo.  Long 
before  that  time  the  iniUceepei  had  fallen 
into  a  way  of  acknowledging  that  Adrian' 
Uimand  was  an  incubus ;  but  he  had  not  as 
yet  quite  admitted  that  there  was  any  way  of 
getting  rid  of  the  incubus.  The  idea  of 
having  the  mandage  on  the  fiist  of  the  present 
i  month  was  altoseUier  abandoned,  and  Michel 
bad  already  a^d  how  they  might  manage 
among  them  to  send  Adrian  Uimand  back 
to  Sasle.  "  He  must  come  again,  if  he 
chooses,"  he  hod  said;  "but  I  suppose  he 
had  better  go  now.  Marie  is  ill,  and  she 
mustn't  be  worried."  George  proposed  that 
bis  father  should  teU  this  to  Unnand  himself ; 
but  it  seemed  that  Michel,  who  had  neva- 
yet  been  known  to  be  afraid  of  any  man,  was 
i  in  some  dt^ee  afiaid  of  the  little  Swiss 
merchant 

"  Suppose  my  mother  says  a  word  to  him," 
suggested  George. 

"  She  wouldn't  dare  for  her  life,"  answered 
the  father. 

"  I  would  do  it" 

"No,  indeed,  George;  you  shall  do  no 
such  thing." 

Then  George  suggested  the  priest  3  but 
nothing  had  been  settled  when  they  reached 
the  iim  door.  There  he  was,  swinging  a 
cane  at  the  foot  of  the  billiard-room  stairs— 
the  little  bug-a-booy  who  was  now  so  much 
in  the  way  of  all  of  them  I  The  innkeeper 
muttered  some  salutation,  and  George  just 
taoched  his  hat.  llien  they  both  pa^ed 
on,  and  west  into  the  house. 

Unfortunately,  the  plea  of  Marie's  illness 
was  in  part  cut  from  under  their  feet  by  the 
appearance  of  Marie  herself  George,  who 
had  not  as  yet  seen  her,  went  up  quickly  to 
her,  and,  without  saying  a  word,  took  her  by 
the  hand  and  held  it.  Marie  murmured 
some  pretence  at  a  salutation,  but  what  she 
said  was  heard  by  no  one.  When  her  uncle 
came  to  her  and  kissed  her,  her  hand  was 
still  grasped  in  that  of  George.  All  this  had 
taken  place  in  the  passage;  and  before 
Michel's  embrace  was  over,  Adrian  Urmand 
was  standing  in  the  doorway  looking  on. 
George,  when  he  saw  him,  held  tighter  by 
the  hand,  and  Marie  mode  no  attempt  to 
dnw  it  away. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  all  thiGp"  said 
Unufidt  ''^""^ing  up. 


"Meaning  of  what?"  asked  Michel 

"  I  don't  understand  it — 1  don't  under- 
stand it  at  all,"  said  Urmand. 

"Don't  understand  what?"  said  Michel. 
The  two  lovers  were  still  holding  each  other's 
hands;  but  Michel  had  not  seen  it,  or, 
seeing  it,  pretended  not  to  have  observed  it. 

"  Am  I  to  understand  that  Maiie  Bromar 
is  betrothed  to  me,  or  not?"  demanded 
Adrian.  "When  I  get  an  answer  either  way, 
I  shall  know  what  to  do."  There  was  in 
this  an  assumption  of  more  spirit  than  had 
been  expected  on  his  part  by  his  enemies 
at  the  Lion  d'Or. 

"Why  shouldn't  you  be  betrothed  to 
her?"  said  MicheL,  "Of  course  you  are 
betrothed  to  her;  but  I  don't  see  what  is 
the  use  of  your  taUcing  so  much  about  it." 

"  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  saui  a  word  on 
the  subject  since  I've  been  here,"  said  Ur- 
mand. Which  was  true ;  but  as  Michel  was 
continually  thinking  of  the  beUothsU,  he 
imaged  that  everybody  was  always  talking 
to  hun  of  the  matter. 

Marie  had  now  managed  to  get  her  hand 
free,  and  had  retired  into  the  kitchen,  Mi- 
chel foUowed  her,  and  stood  meditative,  with 
his  back  to  the  large  stove.  As  it  happened, 
there  was  no  one  else  present  there  at  the 
moment 

"  Tell  him  to  go  back  to  Basle,"  whispered 
Marie  to  her  unde.  Michel  only  shook  his 
head  and  groaned. 

"  I  don't  think  I  am  at  all  well-treated 
here  among  you,"  said  Adrian  Unnand  to 
George  as  soon  as  they  vreit  alone. 

"  Any  special  friendship  fiom  me  you  can 
hardly  eitpect,"  said  George.  "  As  to  ray 
father  and  the  rest  of  tbem,  if  they  ill-treat 
you,  I  suppose  you  had  better  leave  th«n." 

"I  won't  put  up  with  ill-tieatment  from* 
anybody.    It's  not  what  I'm  used  to." 

"  Look  here,  M.  Unnand,"  said  George. 
"  I  quite  admit  you  have  been  badly  used ; 
and,  on  the  part  of  the  family,  I  am.ready 
lo. apologise." 

"  I  don't  want  any  apology." 

"  What  do  you  want,  M.  Uimand  ?" 

"  I  want — I  want—  Never  mind  what  1 
waaL  It  is  from  your  father  that  I  shall  de- 
mand it,  not  from  you.  I  shall  take  care  to 
see  myself  righted.  I  know  the  French  law 
as  well  as  the  S»nss." 

"  If  you're  talking  of  law,  you  had  better 
go  back  to  Basle  and  get  a  lawyer,"  said 
George. 

There  had  been  no  word  spoken  of  George 
returning  to  Colmar  on  that  morning.  He 
had  told  his  father  that   he  had  brought 
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nothing  with  him  but  what  he  had  on ;  and 
in  truth  when  he  left  Coimar  he  had  not 
looked  forward  to  any  welcome  which  would 
induce  him  to  remain  at  Granpere.  But  the 
course  of  things  had  been  different  from  that 
which  he  had  expected.  He  was  much  too 
good  a  general  to  think  of  returning  now, 
and  he  had  friends  in  the  house  who  knew 
kow  to  supply  him  with  what  was  most  neces- 
sary to  him.  Nobody  had  asked  him  to  stay. 
His  father  had  not  uttered  a  #ord  of  welcome. 
But  he  did  stay,  and  Michel  would  hare  been 
very  much  surprised  indeed  if  he  had  heard 
that  he  had  gone.  The  man  in  the  stable 
had  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  old  mare 
would  not  be  wanted  to  go  over  the  mountain 
that  day.  To  this  George  assented,  and 
made  special  request  that  the  old  mare  might 
receive  gentle  treatment 

And  so  the  day  passed  away.  Marie,  who 
had  recovered  her  health,  was  busy  as  usual 
about  the  house.  George  and  Urmand, 
(hough  they  did  not  associate,  were  rarely 
long  out  of  each  other's  sight ;  and  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  found  much  opportunity 
for  pressing  his  suit.  George  probably  felt 
that  there  was  not  much  need  to  do  so,  and 
Urmand  must  have  known  that  any  pressing 
of  his  suit  in  the  ordinary  way  would  be  of 
no  avail.  The  innkeeper  tried  to  make  work 
for  himself  about  the  place,  had  the  carriages 
out  and  washed,  inspected  the  horses,  and 
gave  orders  as  to  the  future  slaughter  of 
certain  pigs.  Everybody  about  the  house, 
nevertheless,  down  to  the  smallest  boy  at- 
tached to  the  inn,  knew  that  the  landlord's 
mind  was  pre-occupied  with  the  love  aifairs 
of  those  two  men.  There  was  hardly  an 
inhabitant  of  Granpere  who  did  not  under- 
stand what  was  going  oti ;  and,  had  it  been 
the  custom  of  the  place  to  make  bets  on 
such  matters,  very  long  odds  would  have 
been  wanted  before  any  one  would  have 
backed  Adrian  Urmand.  And  yet  two  days 
ago  he  was  considered  to  be  sure  of  the 
prize.  M.  le  Curd  Gondin  was  a  good  deal 
at  the  hotel  during  the  day,  and  perhaps  he 
was  the  staunches!  supporter  of  the  Swiss 
aspirant.  Heendeavouredtosupport  Madame 
Voss,  having  that  strong  dislike  to  yield  an 
inch  in  practice  or  in  doctrine,  which  is  indi- 
cative of  his  order.  He  strove  hard  to  make 
Madame  Voss  understand  that  if  only  she 
would  be  firm  and  cause  her  husband  to  be 
firm  also,  Marie  would  of  course  yield  at 
last.  "  I  have  ever  so  many  young  women 
just  in  the  same  way,"  said  the  Cure',  "  and 
you  would  have  thought  they  were  going  to 
,  break  their  hearts ;  but  as  soon  as  ever  they 


have  been  married,  they  have  foigotten  all 
that"  Madame  Voss  would  have  been  qaite 
contented  to  comply  with  the  priest's  counsel, 
could  she  have  seen  the  way  with  her  husband. 
But  it  had  become  almost  manifest  even  to 
her,  with  the  Cmi  to  support  her,  fliat  the 
star  of  Adrian  Urmand  was  on  the  wane. 
She  felt  from  every  word  that  Marie  spoke 
to  her,  that  Marie  herself  was  confident  of 
success.  And  it  may  be  said  of  Madame 
Voss,  that  although  she  had  been  forced  by 
Michel  into  a  kind  of  enthusiasm  on  behalf 
of  the  Swiss  marriage,  she  had  no  very  eager 
wishes  of  her  own  on  the  subject.  Marie 
was  her  own  niece  and  was  dear  to  her ;  but  | 
the  girl  was  sure  of  a  well-to-do  husband 
whichever  way  the  war  went ;  and  what  aunt 
need  desire  more  for  her  most  favourite  niece 
than  a  well-to-do  husband? 

The  day  went  by,  and  the  supper  was 
eaten,  and  the  cigars  were  smoked,  and  then 
they  all  went  to  bed.  But  nothing  more 
had  been  settled.  That  obstinate  young 
man,  M.  Adrian  Urmand,  though  he  had 
talked  of  his  lawyer,  had  said  not  a  word  of 
going  back  to  Basle. 

CHAPTER   XX.  ' 

It  is  probable  that  all  those  concerned  in  | 
the  matter  who  slept  at  the  Lion  d'Or  that 
night  made  up  their  minds  that  on  the  follow- 
ing day  the  powers  of  the  establishment  must 
come  to  some  decision.  It  was  not  right 
that  a  young  woman  should  have  to  live  in 
the  house  with  two  favoured  lovers ;  nor  as 
regarded  the  young  men  was  it  right  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  go  on  glaring  at 
each  other.  Both  Michel  and  Madame  Voss 
feared  that  they  would  do  more  than  glare, 
seeing  that  they  were  so  like  two  dogs  with 
one  bone  between  them,  who  in  such  an 
emergency  will  generally  fight.  Urmand 
himself  was  quite  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
putting  an  end  to  his  present  exceptionally 
disagreeable  position.  He  was  very  angry ; 
very  angry  naturally  with  Marie,  who  had,  he 
thought,  treated  him  villanously.  Why  had 
she  made  that  little  soft,  languid  promise  to 
him  when  he  was  last  at  Granpere,  if  she 
had  not  then  loved  him  ?  And  of  course  he 
was  angry  with  George  Voss,  What  unsuc- 
cessful lover  faib  of  being  angry  with  his 
happy  rival?  And  then  George  had  behaved 
with  outrageous  impropriety.  Unnand  was 
beginning  now  to  have  a  clear  insight  of  the 
circumstances.  George  and  Marie  had  been 
lovers,  and  then  George,  having  been  sent 
away,  had  forgotten  his  love  for  a  year  or 
more.     But  when  the  girl  had  beeo  accom- 
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modated  with  another  lover,  then  he  thrust 
hinuetf  forward  and  disturbed  everybody's 
anangements  I  No  conduct  could  have  been 
worse  than  this.  But,  nevertheless,  Urmand's 
anger  was  the  hottest  against  Michel  Voss 
himsell'.  Had  he  been  left  alone  at  Basle, 
had  he  been  allowed  to  receive  Marie's  letter, 
and  act  upon  it  in  accordance  with  his  own 
judgment,  he  would  never  have  made  him- 
self ridiculous  by  appearing  at  Granpere  as  a. 
discomfited  lover.  But  the  innkeeper  had 
come  and  dragged  him  away  from  home,  had 
misrepresented  everything,  had  carried  him 
away,  as  it  were,  by  force  to  the  scene  of  hb 
di^racc,  and  now — threw  him  over!  He, 
at  any  rate,  he,  Michel  Voss,  should,  as 
Adrian  Urmand  felt  very  bitterly,  have  been 
true  and  constant ;  but  Michel,  whose  face 
could  not  lie,  whatever  his  words  might  do, 
was  clearly  as  anxious  to  be  rid  of  his  young 
friend  as  were  any  of  the  others  in  the  hotel 
Urmand  himself  would  have  been  very  glad 
to  be  back  at  Basle.  He  had  come  to  re- 
gard any  fiirthet  cotmectioa  wi^  the  inn  at 
Granpere  as  extremely  undesirable.  The 
Voss  iamily  was  low.  He  had  found  that 
out  during  his  present  visit.  But  how  was  he 
to  get  away,  and  not  look,  as  he  was  going, 
like  a  dog  with  his  tail  between  his  le^s^ 
He  had  so  clear  a  right  to  demand  Mane's 
hand,  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  bear 
to  be  robbed  of  his  claim.  And  yet  he  had 
come  to  perceive  how  very  foolish  such  a 
marri^e  would  be.  He  had  been  told  that 
he  could  do  belter.  Of  course  he  could  do 
better.  But  how  coold  he  be  rid  of  his 
bargain  without  submitting  to  ill-treatment  7 
If  Michel  had  not  come  and  fetched  him 
away  frx>m  his  home  the  ill-treatment  would 
have  been  by  comparison  slight,  and  of  that 
normal  kind  to  which  young  men  are  accus- 
tomed. But  to  be  brought  over  to  the  house, 
and  then  to  be  deserted  by  everybody  in  the 
house  I  How,  oh,  how,  was  he  to  get  out  of 
the  house  ?  Such  were  his  reflections  as  he 
sat  solitary  in  the  long  public  room  drinking 
his  coffee,  and  eating  an  omelet,  with  which 
Peter  Veque  had  supplied  him,  but  which 
had  in  truth  been  codced  for  him  very  care- 
fully by  Marie  Bromar  herself  In  her  pre- 
sent irame  of  mind  Marie  would  have  cooked 
ortolans  for  him  had  he  wished  for  them. 

And  while  Urmand  was  eating  his  omelet 
and  thinking  of  his  wrongs,  Michel  Voss  and 
his  son  were  standing  together  at  the  stable 
door.  Michel  had  been  there  some  time  be- 
fore his  son  had  joined  him,  and  when  George 
came  up  to  him  he  put  out  his  hand  al- 
most furtively.    George  grasped  it  instantly, 


and  then  there  came  a  tear  into  the  inn- 
keeper's eye.  "  I  have  brought  you  a  little 
of  that  tobacco  we  were  talking  ot,"  said 
George,  taking  a  small  packet  out  of  his 
pocket. 

"  Thank  ye,  George ;  thank  ye ;  but  it  does 
not  much  matter  now  what  I  smoke.  Things 
are  going  wrong,  and  I  don't  get  satisfaction 
out  of  anything." 

"  Don't  say  that,  father." 

"  How  can  I  help  saymg  it  ?  Look  at  that 
fellow  up  there.  What  am  I  to  do  with  him  t 
What  am  I  to  say  to  him?  He  means  to 
stay  there  till  he  gets  his  wife," 

"Hell  never  get  a  wife  here,  if  he  stays 
till  the  house  ^Is  on  him." 

"  I  can  see  that  now.  But  what  am  I  to 
say  to  him  ?  How  am  I  to  get  rid  of  him  f 
There  is  no  denying,  you  know,  that  he  has 
been  treated  badly  among  us." 

"  Would  he  take  a  littl«  money,  father  ?  " 

"  No.    He's  not  so  bad  as  that." 

"  I  should  not  have  thought  so ;  only  he 
talked  to  me  about  his  lawyer." 

"  Ah ; — he  did  that  in  his  anger.  By 
George,  if  I  was  in  his  position  I  should  try 
and  raise  the  very  Devil.  But  don't  talk  of 
giving  him  money,  George.  He's  not  bad  in 
that  way." 

"He  shouldn't  have  said  anything  about 
his  lawyer." 

"  Vou  wait  till  you're  placed  as  he  is,  and 
you'U  find  that  you'll  say  anything  that  comes 
uppermost  But  what  are  we  to  do  with  him, 
George?" 

Then  the  matter  was  discussed  in  the  ut- 
most confidence,  and  in  all  its  bearings. 
George  offered  to  have  a  carnage  and  pair  of 
horses  got  ready  for  Remiiemont,  and  then  to 
tell  the  young  man  that  he  was  expected  to 
gel  into  it,  and  go  away ;  but  Michel  felt  that 
the^e  must  be  some  more  ceremonious  treat- 
ment than  that  George  then  su^ested 
that  the  Cut^  should  give  the  message,  but 
Michel  again  objected.  The  message,  he 
felt,  must  be  given  by  himself.  The  doing 
this  would  be  very  bitter  to  him,  because  it 
would  be  necessary  that  he  should  humble 
himself  before  the  scented,  shiny  head  of  the 
little  man;  but  Michel  knew  that  it  must  be 
so.  Urmand  had  been  undoubtedly  ill- 
treated  among  tbem,  and  the  apology  for  that 
ill-treatment  must  be  made  by  the  chief  of 
the  family  himself!  "  I  suppose  I  might  as 
well  go  to  him  alone,"  said  Michel,  groaning. 

"  WeU,  yes ;  I  should  say  so,"  repUed  his 
son.  "  Soonest  begun,  soonest  over  j — and  I 
suppose  I  might  as  well  order  the  horses." 

To  this  latter  suggestion  the  father  made 
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no  reply,  but  went  slowly  into  th)i  hotise.  He 
turned  for  a  moment  into  Marie's  tittle  office, 
and  stood  there  hesitating'  whether  he  would 
tell  berhis  mission.  As  she  was  to  be  made 
happy,  why  should  she  not  know  it? 

*  You  two  have  got  the  better  of  tne  among 
■you,"  he  said. 

"Which  two,  Uncle  Michel?" 
"Which  two?  Why,  you  and  George. 
And  what  I'm  to  do  with  Uie  gentleman  up- 
stairs, it  passes  me  to  Aink.  Thank  heaVen, 
it  will  be  a  g]«at  many  years  before  Floe 
wants  It  husband." 

Flos  was  the  little  daughter  up-stam,  ti^o 
was  as  yet  bo  more  than  five  years  old, 
I       "  I  hope,  Uncle  Michel,  you'll  never  have 
'  Miybody  dse  as  naughty  and  troublesome  as 
I  I  have  been,"  said  Marie,  pressing  close  to 
him.    She    was   indescribably  happy.    She 
!  was  to  be  saved  flrom  the  lover  whom  she 
I  did  not  wont    She  was  to  have  the  lover 
j  whom  she  did  want.     And,  over  and  above 
tn  this,  a  spirit  of  kind  feeling  and  &1I  sym- 
pachy  existed  once  more  between  her  And 
j  her  dear  fHend.     As  she  oSered  no  advice  ' 
regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  gentleman  up- 
stairs, Michel  was  obliged  to  go  npon  his 
'  painful  doty,  tmsting  to  his  own  wit, 
I       In  the  long  room  up-stairs  he  found  Adrian 
.  Urraand  sitting  at  the  closed  window,  looking 
out  at  the  ducks  who  were  paddling  in  a  tem- 
porary pool  made  by  the  late  rauu.     He  had 
been  painfully  in  want  of  BOrnatluDg  to  do, — 
so  mudi  so  that  he  had  more  than  once 
almost  resolved  to  put  his  things  into  his  bag, 
and  leave  the  homse  withent  saying  a  word 
I  of  farewell  to  any  one.     Had  ifatri  been  any 
;  means  for  him  to  escape  from  Granpere  with- 
'  out  saying  a  word,  he  would  have  dene  eo. 
But  at  (>aiipere  there  was  no  ■asi-waj,  and 
die  only  public  conveyance  in  and  out  of  the 
place  started  from  the  door  of  the  Lion  dWr ; 
— started  every  morning,  with  muchceremony, 
SOthtU  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  fly  unob- 
Mrved.     There  he  was,  watdiing  the  ducks, 
when  Michel  entered  the  rsnm,  and  very  much 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  any  one  who  ap- 
proached him. 

"  I'm  afraid  you  find  it  rather  dull  here," 
said  Michel,  beginning  the  conveisation. 
"  It  is  dull ;  very  dull  indeed." 
"That  is  the  worst  of  it.  We  are  dull 
people  here  in  the  country.  We  have  not 
the  distractions  which  you  town  fidk  can 
always  find.  There's  not  much  to  do,  and 
nothing  to  look  at." 

'*  Very  little  to  look  at,  that's  worth  the 
trvuble  of  looking,"  said  Unnand, 
There  was  a  rnolignity  of  sadre  intended  [ 


in  tliis ;  foi  ^e  yonng  man  in  his  wrath,  and 
with  a  fiiU  conviction  of  what  was  cmung 
vpon  him,  had  intended  to  iruiude  his  b^ 
trothcd  in  the  catalogue  of  things  of  Grsmpete 
not  wtnthy  of  inspection.  But  Michel  Voss 
did  not  at  all  follow  him  so  far  as  that 

"  I  never  &aN  soch  a  place,"  continued  Ur- 
Tnond.  "  There  isn't  a  soul  even  to  play  a 
game  of  billiaids  with." 

Now  Michel  Voss,  although  for  a  purpose 
he  had  been  willing  to  make  little  of  hi&  own 
village,  did  in  tmdi  consider  that  Granpere 
was  at^any  rate  as  good  a  place  to  live  in  as 
Basle.  And  he  felt  that  thoi^h  he  m^ht 
abuse  Grmipcre,  it  was  very  tmcourteous  m 
Adrian  Urmand  to  do  so.  "I  don't  think 
much  of  playing  billiards  in  the  morning,  I 
must  own,"  said  he. 

"I  dare  say  not,"  said  Unnand,  still  look- 
ing at  the  ducks. 

Michel  had  made  no  progress  as  yel^  so  he 
sat  down  aad  scratched  his  head.  The  more 
he  thou^t  of  it,  the  larger  the  difficulty 
seemed  to  be.  He  was  quite  aware  now 
that  it  was  his  own  unfortunate  journey  to 
Basle  which  had  brought  so  heavy  a  burden 
on  him.  It  was  as  yet  no  more  than  three 
or  four  days  since  he  had  takoi  upon  Eimself 
to  assure  die  young  imn  that  he,  by  his  own 
authority,  would  rnake  everything  rig^t ;  and 
now  hejvaa  forced  to  acknowledge  tbat  every- 
diing  was  wrong.  "  M.  Urmand,"  he  said  at 
"  it  has  been  a  very  ^e&t  grief  to  rae,  a 
very  great  grief  indeed,  that  you  sliould  have 
tiound  things  so-  imcon^ortable." 

"What  things  do  you  mean?"  said  Ur- 
mand. 

"Well; — everything; — about  Marie,  you 
know.  When  i  went  over  to  Basle  the  other 
day,  I  didn't  think  how  it  was  going  to  turn 
out.     I  didn't  indeed." 

And  how  ia  it  going  to  turn  out  ?  " 
I  can't  make  the  young  woman  consent, 
know,"  said  the  iimkeeper. 
Let  me  tell  you,  M.  Voss,  that  I  wotddn't 
have  the  young  woman,  as  you  call  her,  if  she 
consented  ever  so  much.     She  has 


To  this  Midiel  listened  with  perfect  || 
equanimity.  i 

"  She  has  disgraced  you."  ' 

At  hearing  this  Uichel  bit  his  lips,  telling  ^' 
himadf,  however,  that  there  had  been  mis- 
takes made,  and  that  he  was  bound  to  bear  a  ,  i 
good  deal. 

"And  she  has  disgraced  herself,"  said  | 
Adrian  Urmand,  with  aU  the  em{^ia^  that  j 
he  had  at  command.  'i 

"  I  deny  it,"  said'  Marie's  uncle,  coauag  j 

li 
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close  up  to  his  opponent  and  standing  before 
him.  "I  deny  it  It  is  not  true.  That 
shall  not  be  said  in  my  hearing,  even  by 
you," 
"But  I  do  say  it.  She  has  disgraced  her- 
I  self.  Did  she  not  give  me  her  cioth,  when 
all  the  time  she  intended  to  many  another 
man?" 

"  No !  She  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  And 
look  here,  my  &iend,  if  you  wish  to  be  treated 
lile  z  man  in  this  house,  you  had  better  not 
I  say  anything  against  any  of  tlie  women  who 
I  live  in  it.  Vou  may  abuse  me  as  much  as 
j,  you  please, — and  George  too,  if  it  will  do 
,1  you  any  good.  There  have  been  mistakes 
1  made,  and  we  owe  you  something." 
'I  "By  heavens,  yes  ;  yon  do  !" 
I  "But  you  shan't  take  it  out  in  saying 
I  anything  against  Marie  Bromar, — not  in  my 
'  hearing." 

I  "  Why , — what  will  you  do  ?  " 

,  "  Don't  -drive  me  to  do  anything,  M. 
|,  Urmand.  If  there  is  any  compensation 
!  possible " 

I I  "Of  course  tiiere  must  be  compensation." 

'       "  What  is  it  yta  will  take  ?    Is  it  money  ?  " 
"  Money  ;^-no.     As  for  money,  I'm  better 
off  than  any  of  you." 
"  What  is  it,  then  ?    You  don't  want  the 
:  girl  herself?" 

I      "  No ; — certainly  not.     I  would  not  take 
her  if  she  came  and  knelt  to  me." 
"  What  can  we  do,  then  ?    H  you  will  only 

I  ay." 

I I  "I  want — I  want — I  don't  knov  what  I 

I  nmt      I.  have   been  cruelly  ill-used,   and 

I I  nude  a  fool  of  before  everybody.     I  never 

I  heard  of  such  a  case  before ; — nevor.  And 
l|  I'have  been  so  generous  and  honest'to  you ! 

I I  I  did  not  ask  for  a  franc  of  do/ :  and  now 
1 1  you  come  and  offer  me  money.  I  don't 
1 1  think  any  man  ever  was  so  badly  used  any- 
1 1  where ! "  And  on  saying  this  Adrian  Urmand 
ij  in  very  truth  burst  into  tears. 

I       The  innkeeper's  heart  was  melted  at  once. 

I  It  was  all  so  true !  Between  them  they  had 
I '  treated  him  very  badly.    But  then  there  had 

been  so  many  unfortunate  and  unavoidable 
mistakes  1     When  the  young  man  talked  of 

I I  compensation,  what  was  Michel  Voss  to 
f  think?  His  son  had  been  led  into  exactly 
I  the  same  error.     Nevertheless,  he  repented 

I'  himself  bitterly  in  that  he  had  said  anything 
about  money,  and  was  prepared  to  make  the 
most  abject  apologies.  Adrian  Urmand  had 
fidlen  into  a  chau*,  and  Michel  Voas"  came 
and  seated  himself  close  beside  him. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Urmand ;  I  do  in- 
deedL      X   ought   not   to   have   mentioned 


money.     But  when  you  spoke  of  comptii^a- 

"  It  wasn't  that.  It  wasn't  that.  It's  niy 
feelings ! " 

Then  the  white  cambric  handkerchief  was 
taken  out  and  used  with  considerable  vehe- 
mence. 

From  that  moment  the  inkeeper's  good- 
will towards  Umtand  returned,  though  of 
course  he  was  quite  aware  that  there  was 
no  place  for  him  in  th^t  family. 

"  If  there  is  anytliing  I  can  do,  I  will  do 
it,"  said  Michel  piteously.  "  It  has  been  un- 
fortunate. I  know  it  has  been  very  unfor- 
tunate.    But  we  didn't  mean  to  be  untrue." 

"  If  you  had  only  left  me  alone  when  I  was 
at  home  !  "  said  the  unfortunate  young  man, 
who  was  still  sobbing  bitterly, 

Th^  two  remaioed  in  the  long  room 
together  for  a  considerable  time,  during  all 
of  which  Michel  Voss  w^  as  gentle  as 
though  UimRnd  had  been  a  child.  Nor 
did  the  poor  rejected  lover  again  have  re- 
course to  any  violcBce  of  abuse,  though  he 
would  over  and  over  again  repeat  his  opinion 
that  sorely,  since  lovets  were  first  known  in 
the  world,  and  betrothals  of  marriage  hrst 
made,  no  one  had  ever  bcei  so  ill-used  as 
was  he.  It  soon  became  clear  to  Michel 
that  his  great  grief  did  not  come  from  the 
loss  of  his  wife,  but  &om  tfae  feeling  that 
everybody  would  know  that  he  had  been 
ill-used.  There  wasn't  a  shopkeeper  in 
his  own  town,  he  said,  who  hadn't  heard  of 
his  approaching  marriage.  And  what  was 
he  to  say  when  he  went  back?- 

"Just  say  that  you  found  us  so  rough  and 
rustic,"  said  Michel  Voss. 

But  Urmand  knew  well  that  no  sudl  say- 
ing on  his  part  would  be  believed. 

"  I  think  I  shall  go  to  Lyons,"  said  he, 
"  and  stay  there  for  six  months.  What's  the 
business  to  me  ?     I  don't  care  for  the  busi- 

There  they  sat  all  the  morning.  Two  or 
three  times  Peter  Veque  opened  the  door, 
peeped  in  at  them,  and  then  brought  down 
word  that  the  conference  was  still  going  on. 

"  ITie  master  is  sitting  just  over  him  like," 
said  Peter,  "  and  they're  as  close  and'Ioving 
as  birds." 

Marie  listened,  and  said  not  a  word  to 
any  one.  George  had  made  two  or  Uirec 
little  attempts  during  the  morning  to  entice 
her  into  some  lover-like  privacy.  But  Marie 
would  not  be  enticed.  The  man  to  wlioin 
she  was  betrothed  was  still  in  the  house; 
and,  though  she  was  quite  seaire  that  the 
betrothals  would  now  be  absolutely  annulled 
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still  she  would  Dot  actually  entertain  another 
lover  till  this  was  done. 

At  length  the  door  of  the  long  room  was 
opened,  and  the  two  men  came  out.  Adrian 
Unnand,  wljo  was  the  firat  to  be  seen  in  the 
passage,  went  at  once  to  his  bed-room,  and 
then  Michel  descended  to  the  little  parlour. 
Marie  was  at  the  moment  sitting  on  her  stool 
of  authority  in  the  office,  from  whence  she 
could  hear  what  was  said  in  the  parlour. 
Satisfied  with  this,  she  did  not  come  down 
from  her  seat.  In  the  parlour  was  Madame 
Voss  and  the  Cur^,  and  George,  who  had 


take  coats  and  umbrellas.  It's  better  to 
have  some  kind  of  an  outing,  and  then  he'll 
recover  himself." 

Marie,  as  she  heard  all  this,  made  up  her 
mind  that  if  any  possible  store  of  provisions 
packed  in  hampers  could  bring  her  late  lover 
round  to  equanimity,  no  efforts  on  her  part 
should  be  wanting.  She  would  pack  up  cold 
chickens  and  champagne  bottles  with  the 
greatest  pleasure,  and  would  eat  her  dinner 
sitting  on  a  rock,  even  though  the  wind  from 
the  mountains  should  cut  her  in  two. 

"  And  so  it's  all  to  end  in  a  picnic,"  said 
M.  le  Cur^,  with  evident  disgust 


seen  his  father  from  the  front  door,  at  once 
jomcd  them, 

"  WeU,"  said  Madame  Voss,  "  how  is  it 
to  be?" 

"  I've  arrasged  that  we're  to  have  a  Ltile 
picnic  up  to  the  ravine  to-morrow,"  said 
Michel 

"  A  picnic ! "  said  the  Cur^. 

"  I'm  all  for  a  picnic,"  said  George. 

"  A  picnic  1 "  said  Madame  Voss,  "  and 
the  ground  as  wet  as  a  sop,  and  the  wind  from 
the  mountains  enough  to  cut  one  in  two." 

"  Never   mind  about   the   wind.     We'll 


It  appeared  from  Michel's  description  of 
what  had  taken  place  during  that  very  long 
interview  that  Adrian  IJmiand  had  at  la^t 
become  quite  gentle  and  confidential.  In 
what  way  could  he  be  let  down  the  most 
easily  P  That  was  the  question  for  the 
answering  which  these  two  heads  were  kepi 
together  in  conference  so  long.  How  could 
it  be  made  to  appear  that  the  betrothal  had 
been  annulled  by  mutual  consent  ?  At  ia&l 
the  happy  idea  of  a  picnic  occurred  to 
Michel  himself.  "I  neverthought  about  the 
time  of  the  year,"  he  said ;  "  but  when  friends 
are  here  and  we  want  .to  do  our  best  for 
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I  them,  we  always  take  them  to  the  ravine, 
'  and  have  dinners  on  the  rocks."  It  had 
'  seemed  to  him,  and  as  he  declared  to  Ur- 
I  mand  alsA,  that  if  something  like  a  jubilee 
'  could  be  KOt  up  before  the  young  man's  de- 
I  parture,  it  would  appear  as  though  there 
!|  could  not  have  been  much  disappoiotment. 
I  "  We  shall  all  catch  our  death  of  cold, 
said  Madame  Voss. 

"We  needn't  stay  long,  you  know,"  said 
Michel.  "  And,  Marie,"  said  he,  going  into 
the  little  office  in  which  his  niece  was  still 
seated,  "  Marie,  mind  you  behave  yourself.' 

"Oh,  I  will,  Uncle  Michel,"  she  said, 
"  You  shall  see." 

CHAPTER  XXL 

They  all  sat  down  together  at  supper  that 

eveoing,  Marie  dispensing  her  soup  as  usual 

'  before  she  went  to  the  table.     She  sat  next 

to  her  uncle  on  one  side,  and  below  her  there 

vere  vacant  seats.     Unnand  took  a  chair  on 

the  left  hand  of  Madame  Voss,  next  to  him 

^the  Curtf,aDd  below  the  Cur^  the  happy 

rival.    It  had  all  been  arranged  by  Marie 

I  herself,  with    the   greatest    care.    Unnand 

seemed  to  have  got  over  the  worst  of  his 

I  trouble,  andwhen  Marie  came  to  the  table 

]  bowed  to  her    graciously.     She  bowed  in 

I  return,  and   then   eat  hei  -soup   in  silence. 

Michel  Voss  overdid  his  part  a  little  by  too 

I  much  talking,  but  his  wife  restored  the  balance 
i  by  her  prudence.    George  told  them  how 

I I  strong  ^  French  party  was  at  Colmar,  and 
explamed  that  the  Germans  had  not  a  leg  to 

I  stand  upon  as  far  as  general  opinion  went. 

I  Before  the  supper  was  over  Adrian  Urmand 

,  was  talking  glibly  enough ;  and  it  really 
seemed  as  though  the  terrible  misfortunes  of 
the  Lion   d'Or  would   arrange    themselves 

'  comfortably  after  all.  When  supper  was  done 
the  father,  son,  and  the  discarded  lover  smoked 
their  pipes  together  amicably  in  the  billiard 
room.  There  was  not  a  word  said  then  by 
niher  of  tiaem  in  connection  with  Marie 
Bromar. 

On  the  next  morning  the  sun  was  bright 
and  the  air  was  as  warm  as  it  ever  is  in 
October.  The  day  perhaps  might  not  have 
been  selected  for  an  out-of-doors  party  had 
there  been  no  special  reason  for  such  an  ar- 
tatigement ;  but  seeing  how  strong  a  reason 
Misted,  even  Madame. Voss  aclmowledged 
that  the  moraingwasfavourable.  Whilethose 
pipes  of  peace  were  being  smoked  over  night 
Marie  had  been  preparing  the  hampers.  On 
the  next  morning  nobody  except  Marie  her- 
self was  very  early.  It  was  intended  that 
the  day  should  be  got  through  at  any  rate  j 


with  a  pretence  of  pleasure,  and  they  were 
all  to  be  as  idle,  and  genteel,  and  agreeable 
as  possible.  It  had  been  settled  that  they 
should  start  at  twelve.  The  drive  unfortu- 
nately would  not  consume  much  more  than 
half  an  hour.  Then  what  with  unpacking, 
climbing  about  the  rocks,  and  throwing 
stones  down  into  the  river,  they  would  get 
through  the  time  till  two.  At  two  they  would 
eat  their  Hinn^r — with  all  their  shawls  and 
great  coats  around  them — then  smoke  their 
cigars,  and  come  back  when  they  found  it 
impossible  to '  drag  out  the  day  any  longer. 
Marie  was  not  to  talk  to  George,  and  was  to 
be  specially  courteous  to  M.  Urmand.  The 
two  old  ladies  accompanied  them,  as  did  also 
M.  le  Cur^  Gondin.  The  programme  for  the 
day  did  not  seem  to  be  very  delightful ;  but 
it  appeared  to  Michel  Voss  that  in  this  way 
better  than  in  any  other  could  some  little 
halo  be  thrown  over  the  pardng  hours  of 
poor  Adrian  Urmand. 

Everything  went  as  well  as  could  have 
been  anticipated.  They  managed  to  delay 
their  departure  till  nearly  half-past  twelve, 
and  were  so  lost  in  wonder  at  the  quantity  of 
water  running  down  the  fall  in  the  ravine, 
that  there  had  hardly  been  any  heaviness  of 
time  when  they  seated  themselves  on  the 
rocks  at  half-past  two. 

"  Now  for  the  business  of  the  day,"  said 
Michel,  as,  standing  up,  he  plunged  a  knife 
and  fork  into  a  large  pie  which  he  liad  placed 
on  a  boulder  before  him,  "  Marie  has  got 
no  soup  for  us  here,  so  we  must  begin  with 
the  solids  at  once."  Soon  after  that  one  cork 
might  have  been  heard  to  fly,  and  then  anochei) 
and  no  stranger  looking  on  would  have  be- 
lieved how  dreadful  had  been  the  erunity 
existing  on  the  previous  day— or,  indeed,  how 
great  a  cause  for  eiunity  there  had  been. 
Michelhimself  was  very  hilarious.  If  he  could 
only  obliterate  in  any  ^ay  the  evil  which  he 
bad  certainly  inflicted  on  that  unfortunate 
young  man  1  "  Unnand,  my  friend,  another 
glass  of  wine.  Geot;ge,  fill  our  fiiend  Ur- 
mand's  glass;  not  so  quickly,  George,  not  so 
quickly ;  you  give  him  nothing  but  the  froth. 
Adrian  Urmand,  your  very  good  health. 
May  you  always  be  a  happy  and  successful 
maiL"  So  saying  Michel  Voss  drained  his 
own  tumbler. 

Urmand  at  the  moment  was  seated  in  a 
niche  among  the  rocks,  in  which  a  cushion 
out  of  the  carriage  had  been  placed  for  his 
special  accommodation. .  Indeed,  every  com- 
fort and  luxury  had  been  showered  upon  his 
head  to  compensate  him  for  his  lost  bride. 
This  was  the  third  time  that  he  had  been  by 
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naxne  invited  to  drink  his  wine,  and  tliree 
times  he  had  obeyed.  Now  feeling;  himself 
to  be  summoned  in  a  very  peculiar  way — 
feeling  also,  perhaps,  that  that  wliich  might 
have  made  others  dnmk  had  made  him  bold, 
he  extricated  himself  from  his  niche,  and 
stood  upon  his  legs  among  the  locks.  He 
Stood  upon  his  legs  among  the  rocks,  and 
with  a  graceful  movement  of  his  arm  waved 
the  glass  above  his  head. 

"  We  are  dehghted  to  have  you  here  among 
us,  myfriend,"  said  Michel  Voss,  wlio  also, 
perhaps  had  been  made  bold,  Madame 
Voss,  who  was  close  to  her  husband,  pulled 
him  by  the  sleeve.  Then  he  seated  himself, 
but  Adrian  Uimand  was  left  standing  among 
them. 

"  My  friend,"  said  he,  "  and  you,  Madame 
Voss,  particularly,  I  feel  particularly  obUged 
to  you  for  this  charming  entertainment." 
Then  the  innkeeper  cheered  his  guest,  where- 
upon Madame  Voss  pulled  her  husband's 
sleeve  harder  than  before,  "  I  am  indeed," 
continued  Urmand,  "The  best  tiling  will 
be,"  said  he,  "  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it 
at  once.  You  all  know  why  I  came  here, — 
and  you  all  know  how  I'm  going  back."  At 
this  moment  his  voice  Altered  a  little,  and 
he  almost  sobbed.  Both  the  old  ladies 
immediately  put  their  handkerchiefs  to  their 
eyes.  Marie  blushed  and  ttmied  away  her 
&ce  on  to  her  uncle's  shoulder.  Madame 
Voss  remained  immovable.  She  dreaded 
greatly  any  symptoms  of  that  courage  which 
follows  the  ^ying  of  corks.  In  truth,  how- 
ever, she  had  nothing  now  to  fear,  "  Of 
course  I  feel  it  a  little,"  continued  Adrian 
Urmand,  "  That  is  only  natural,  I  suppose 
it  was  a  mistake;  but  it  has  been  rather 
trying  to  me.  But  I  am  ready  to  foiget  and 
fo^ve,  and  that  is  all  I've  got  to  say," 
This  speech  which  astonished  them  all  ex- 
ceedingly remained  unanswered  for  some  few 
moments,  during  which  Uimand  had  sunk 
b^k  into  his  niche.  Michel  Voss  was  not 
ready-witted  enough  to  reply  to  his  guest  at 
the  moment,,and  George  was  aware  that  it 
would  not  be  fitting  for  him,  the  triumphant 
lover,  to  make  any  reply.  He  could  hardly 
have  spoken  without  showing  his  triumph. 
During  this  short  interval  no  one  said  a 
word,  and  Urmand  endeavoured  to  assume 
a  look  of  gloomy  dignity. 

But  at  last  Michel  Voss  got  upon  his  k;gs, 
his  wife  giving  him  vaiious  twitches  on  die 
sleeve  as  he  did  so.  "I  never  was  so  much 
affected  in  my  life,"  said  he,  "  and  upon  my 
word  I  think  that  our  excellent  friend  Adrian 
Urmand  has  bdutved  as  well  in  a  trying 


difficulty  as, — as, — as  any  man  ever  did.  . 
needn't  say  much  about  it,  for  we  all  know  ' 
what  it  was.  And  we  all  know  that  youn^ 
women  will  be  young  women,  and  that  the> 
are  very  hard  to  monage,"  "  Don't,  Uricie 
Michel,"  said  Marie  in  a  whisper.  Bm 
Michel  was  too  bold  to  att^id  either  lo 
whisperings  or  puUings  of  the  sleeve,  and 
went  on  with  his  speech.  "  There  has  been ' 
a  slight  mistake,  but  I  hope  sincerely  tha! 
evenfthing  has  now  been  made  right.  Here  ', 
is  our  friend  Adrian  Urmand's  health,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  that  we  ali  hope  that  he  may 
get  an  encelteat,  beautiful  yonug  wife,  wlih  a 
good  dowry,  and  that  before  long,"  Then 
he  too  sat  down,  and  all  the  ladies  drank  to 
the  health  and  future  fortunes  of  M,  Adrian 
Urmand, 

Upon  the  whole  the  rejected  lover  liked 
it     At  any  Tate  it  was  better  so  than  being 
alone  and  moody  and  despised  of  all  peo[jli:. 
He  would  know  now  how  to  get  away  fiom 
Granpere  without  having  to  plan  a  suirep-  I 
tittous  escape.     Of  couise  he  had  come  out 
intendiug  to  be  miserable,  to  be  knon-n  as  an  !i 
ill-used  man  who  had  been  treated  with  an  j 
amount  of  crudty  surpassing    all   that  had  ,. 
ever  been  told  of  in  love  histories.     To  be 
depressed  by  the  weight  of  the  ill-usage  which  < ' 
he  had  borne  was  a  part  of  the  play  which  H 
he  had  to  act.    But  the  play  when  acted  afi:^ 
this  fashion  had  in  it  something  of  pleasing  '| 
excitement,  and  he  felt  assured  that  he  vai  ' 
exhibiting   dignity  in  very  adverse    circum- 
stances.   George  Voss  was  probably  thinking 
ill  of  the  young  sun  all  the  while  ;  but  eveij' 
one  else  thoe  conceived  that  M.  Uimand  I 
bore  himself  well  under  most  trying  drcum-  'i 
stances.     Aftei  the  banquet  was  over  Mahe  , 
expressed  heiself  so  much  touched  as  ahnost 
to  incur  the  jealousy  of  her  more  fortunate  '| 
lover.    When  the  ^eeches  were  finished  the  ,  i 
men  made  themselves  hai^y  with  their  cigais 
and  wine  till  Madame  Voss  declared  that  \ 
she  was  already  haif'dead  with  the  cold  and  ] 
damp,  and  then  they  all  returned  to  the  inn 
in  excellent  spirits.     That  v^iich  had  matle  | 
so  bold  both  Michel  and  his  guest  bad  not ,, 
been  allowed  to  have  any  more  extended  or  ' 
more  deletaions  effect.  , 

On  the  next  moniing  M.  Urmand  returned  , 
faometoBasle,takingthepublicconveyanceas  < 
&r  as  Kemircmont,    Eveiybody  was  up  to  see 
him  off,  and  Marie  heiself  gave  him  his  cup  , 
of  coffee  at  parting.     It  was  pretty  to  see  the 
mingled   grace  and  shame  with  which   the 
Uttle  ceremony  was  peiformed.      She  hardly  . 
saidaword;  mdeed  what  W(»d  she  did  say  was 
beard  by  no  one ;  but  she  crossed  hcf  bonds 
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on  her  breast,  and  the  gravest  smile  came 
over  her  face,  and  she  tunied  her  eyes  down 
to  Ae  groand,  and  if  any  one  ever  begged 
pardon  without  a  word  9p<^en,  Marie  Bromar 
then  asked  Adrian  Urmand  to  pardon  her 
the  evil  she  had  wrought  upon  hhn.     "  Oh 
yes;— of  course;"he  £ald.     "Ifs  all  right; 
if  s  all  right."   Then  she  gave  hkn  her  hand, 
and  said  good-bye,  and  ran  away  op  into  her 
I  room,     "niough  she  had  got  rid  of  one  lover, 
■  not  a  word  had  yet  been  said   as   to  her 
j    uncle's  acceptance  of  that  other  lover  on  her 
'  behalf;  nor  had  any  words  more  lender  been 
"  spoken  between  her  and  Gcoi^e  than  those 
with  which  the  reader  has  b«n  made  ac- 
quainted. 
"  And  now,"  said  Geoi^e,  as  soon  as  the 
'  diligence  had  started  out  ci  the  yard.     ^ 
"Well;  —  and   what    now?"    asked    the 

I  father. 

I I  "I  must  be  off  to  Cohnar  next." 
J      "  Not  to-day,  Geoige," 

i,  "Yes,  to-day: — or  this  evening  at- least. 
,  But  I  must  settle  something  first.  What  do 
you  say,  father?"     Michel  Voss  stood  for 

I  awhile  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  his 
!  head  turned  away.  "  You  know  what  I  mean, 
!   father." 

I I  "  Oh  yes ;  I  kaow  wbal  you  mean." 

il  "Via 


"  It  wouldn't  be  any  good,  I  suppose,  if  I 
did,"  said  Michel  crossing  over  the  courtyard 
to  the  other  part  of  the  establishment  He 
gave  no  further  permiasion  than  this,  but 
George  thought  that  so  much  was  sufficient. 

George  did  rotnm  to  Cohnar  that  evening, 
being  in  all  matters  of  business  a  man  accu- 
rate and  resolute ;  but  he  did  not  go  till  he 
had  been  thcnoughly  scolded  for  his  miscon- 
duct by  Marie  Bromar.  "  It  was  your  fault," 
said  Marie;  "your  fault  from  beginning  to 
end," 

"It  shall  be  if  you  say  so,"  answered 
George ;  "  but  I  c^n't  say  that  I  see  it." 

"If  a  person  goes  away  for  more  than 
twelve  months  aad  never  sends  a  word  or  a 
message  or  a  sign,  iriiat  is  a  person  to  think, 
Geo^e  ?"  He  could  only  promise  her  that 
he  would  never  leave  her  again  even  for  a 
month. 

How  they  were  married  in  November,  and 
how  Hadame  Faragon  was  brought  over  to 
Granpere  with  infinite  trouble,  and  how  the 
hoosebold  linen  got  itself  marked  at  last — 
with  a  V  instead  of  a  U,  the  reader  can 
nnderstond  without  the  narration  of  further 
details. 


w« 


SERMONS  PREACHED  BEFORE  THE  QUEEN 
AT  BALMORAL. 

Vn.— THE  TRUSTWORTHINESS  OF  CHRIST. 


J  E  hove  stiU  an  interest  in  this  boldness 
and  confidence  of  the  Apostle;  for 
the  question  of  the  Trustworthiness  of  Christ, 
or  of  God  as  known  to  us  in  Christ,  is 
in  many  respects,  a  larger  question  now 
than  it  was  even  in  his  day.  It  has  grown 
in  every  direction  so  as  vitally  to  tonch  all 
tne  hope.)-  and  all  the  effort  of  our  time.    It 

>  :i  now  mterwoven  with  the  -wbole  texture  of 

,  our  thought  and  life.  And  such  is  the  con- 
nection between  it  and  them,  and  such  their 

,  present  condition,  that  if  from  tiie  pressure 
of  any  forces  that  may  now  be  felt  by  us  we 

[!  i^ere  driven  from  the  foundation  on  which 
life,  somi    and    individual,  has    been   so 

I '  Uif dy  built  up,  it  might  still  be  said,  if  only 

'  as  characteristic  of  this  connection  and  con- 
<iition, "  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay 

I  thaPthatislaid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ""  But 


taking  this  interest  for  granted,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  St.  Paul's  amfidtfut  proatds  on 
ktwwiedge.  It  is  no  mere  ebullition  of  feeling 
or  momentary  impulse.  It  presents  itself  to 
us  as  an  intdligent  confidence  that  need  not 
shrink  from  any  test  that  may  be  applied  to 
it,  on  the  score  of  its  reasonableness.  His 
knowledge  of  Christ  and  the  persuasion  which 
he  had  of  his  trustworthiness — these  are  his 
reasons  for  not  being  ashamed  of  his  sufferings 
for  Christ's  sake.  '  But  these  reasons  do  not 
stand  apart,  separate  and  distinct.  They  are 
coimected,  and  so  connected,  as  to  make  it 
evident  that  the  one  grew  out  of  the  other —  _ 
that  his  persuadon  grew  out  of  his  know- 
ledge. It  concerns  us  to  inquire  whether 
a  similar  persuasion  be  now  attainable,  or 
whether  there  is  still  within  our  reach  a  know- 
ledge that  may  lead  to  a  like  confidence. 
If^  tiien,   we    examine    those    someirtiat 
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parallel  cases  that  occur  daily  in  business 
transactions  or  in  the  mutual  relations  and 
dealings  of  men  with  each  other — cases  in 
which  knowledge  leads  to  confidence  and 
trust — we  find  that  such  knowledge  comes  to 
us  from  more  than  one  source,  and  through 
more  than  one  channel 

A  man's  confidence  rests,  at  ttmes,  on 
knowledge  that  has  been  derived  from  the 
testimony  of  others.  On  knowledge  of  this 
sort,  although  it  is  but  knowledge  at  second- 
hand, a  man  is  oftentimes  content  to  peril 
much.  Proceeding  on  such  knowledge,  he 
confides  in  the  security  of  an  investment  of 
which  directly  he  knows  nothing  in  the  world, 
and  trusts  in  the  honesty  of  men  whom  he 
has  never  seen.  For  instance,  one  man 
builds  a  ship,  or  has  it  built  at  his  expense, 
and  another  freights  it  with  costly  goods,  and 
a  third  embarks  in  it  with  wife  and  child ; 
and  perhaps  not  one  of  them  has  any  direct 
knowledge  of  any  one  of  a  multitude  of  things 
in  which  (in  such  a  case  as  this)  they  are  very 
deeply  interested.  But  then,  they  have  satis- 
factory evidence  from  others,  as  they  suppose, 
that  the  ship  is  well  built,  well  found  in 
stores,  well  manned — that  the  master  is  a 
skilful  mariner ;  in  short,  that  everything  is 
as  it  ought  to  be ;  and  they  are  content.  It 
is  the  same  in  an  endless  variety  of  trans- 
actions, more  or  less  important,  on  every 
side  of  us. 

At  other  times,  again,  confidttue  is  founded 
on  knowledge  that  is  got  by  direct  observation. 
To  rely  on  what  we  have  seen  with  our  own 
eyes — on  what  we  have  inquired  into  and 
examined  for  ourselves :  all  ^is  is  so  natural 
to  us,  and  occurs  so  often  tliat  it  needs  no 
comment  and  no  illustration. 

But  there  is  yet  another  source  from  itthieh 
knowledge  may  flow  in  to  ifi  that  is  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  lead  to  trust.  To  describe 
this  kind  of  knowledge  and  its  sources  roughly, 
for  here  definition  is  not  easy,  it  may  be  said 
of  it  that  one's  own  life  must  yield  it  for  one ; 
the  life  of  each  yielding  it  for  each,  through 
those  living  processes  of  experience  that  find 
a  place  in  every  life.  Like  the  fountain  that 
wells  up  through  crevices  in  the  soil,  it  reaches 
us  from  the  innermost  recesses  of  our  own 
being.  So  far,  it  is  a  knowledge  that  is  per- 
sonal to  oursdves  and  is  different  from  all 
information  that  is  got  firmn  others.  But  to 
say  that  it  is  persoiial  is  not  to  characterize 
it  sufiiciently.  What  chiefly  distinguishes  it 
is  this,  that  it  comes  to  us  through  a  living 
experience,  towards  which  our  whole  being 
contributes ;  and  that  each  new  accession  to 
it  is  gained  by  a  kind  of  unconscious  proof 


or  trial.  It  is  not  that  we  set  ourselves,  | 
knowingly  and  intentionally,  to  an  examina- 
tion of  things  or  persons,  but  that  our  life  in 
its  oneness  is  wonderfully  affected  by  both  | 
things  and  persons,  and  that  in  regard  to  . 
these  a  certain  work  of  examination — a  work 
of  trying  or  testing  goes  on  within  us,  of  | 
which  we  are  hardly  aware.  Our  life,  our 
nature  does  it  for  us,  and  it  may  be  almost 
without  our  knowing  it  | 

In  this  way  all  our  mental  faculties,  out  i 
powers  of  feeling,  our  capacities  in  the  way  | 
of  receiving  impressions,  our  very  instincts,  '< 
and  any  power  we  may  have  of  moral  insight  | 
— all  these  become  so  many  sources  of  know-  • 
ledge  for  us,  especially  when  we  come  in 
contact,   or  have   to  do  with  persons.     It 
is  just  in  proportion  as  another  influences  us 
in  all  these  directions  that  we  get  to  know  ; 
what  he  really  is.     It  is  this  kind  of  know-  . 
led^e  that  leads  children  implicitly  to  trust 
their  parents — that   brings   a   child   with  a  ,' 
rush  to  a  mother's  aims,  or  makes  hin^  cling 
to  a  mother's  breast.    And  that  which  makes  , 
such  knowledge  pos»ble    is  the   fact  thai 
the  whole  life   or  nature  of  each   of  us  is 
ever  being  impressed — influenced  sorodiow, 
silently  and  unconsciously  it  may  be,  but  yet 
certainly  and   continuously — by  the  whole 
nature  of  those  by  whom  it  is  surrounded,  or ' 
with  whom  it  is  in  frequent  or  uninterrupted 
communicatioiL    Call  it  by  what  name  we 
may,  it  is  on  knowledge  of  this  sort,  for  \ 
the  most  part,   that  the  confidence  which  ' 
we  have  in  persons  is  founded.     Objeets  in 
nature,  a  piece  of  workmanship,  or  a  system  . 
of  ideas  may  be  tested  otherwise,  but  not 
persons.    We  may  put  an  anchor  or  a  bar  of  I 
iron  to  the  proof  by  submitting  it  to  the 
strain  of  so  many  tons,  or  the  pressure  of 
BO  many  pounds'  weight,  but  we  cannot  in  ' 
the  same  way,  or  in  any  similarly  exact,  me- 
chanical way  get  at  the  quality  and  the  value 
of  a  living  soul.     It  needs  a  slower  and  a 
much  more  subtle  process  to  reach  the  core  i 
of  another  life  such  as  our  own,  and  to  give  | 
us  a  moral  certainty  that  there  we  may  repose  . 
a  confidence  for  life  and  death.  | 

Now  all  these  sources  of  knowledge  are  as 
open  to  us  in  spiritual  things  as  in  any  others, 
and  each  of  them  may  help  us  towards  one 
and  ^e  same  end.  Some  may  prefer  one 
and  trust  more  to  one  of  them  ;  some  may 
prefer  another  of  them.  Some  ntay  look 
more  to  the  cloud  of  witnesses,  seen  and 
unseen,  who  give  their  testimony  to  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  common  Saviour ;  for 
of  a  truth,  men  from  every  dime,  out  of 
every  rank  of  life,  possessed  of  every  diver 
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sity  of  gifts,  and  tried  by  all  manner  of 
temptation,  have  placed  it  upon  record  that 
he  is  worthy  of  all  trust  Others,  again,  may 
lean  more  to  an  intelligent  examination,  on 
their  own  part,  of  his  life  and  teaching, 
making  use  of  these,  and  the  facts  by  whidi 
his  life  is  compassed  on  eveiy  side  of  it,  and 
in  which  it  closes,  to  throw  light  on  the 
nature  of  his  mission,  his  offices,  and  his 
person.  But  most  men  ai&  not  in  a  position 
to  avail  themselves  to  the  utmost,  or  even  to 
any  great  extent,  of  these  sources,  and  espe- 
ciily  of  this  last.  They  have  not  the  leisure, 
or  the  information,  or  the  mental  training, 
that  is  requisite.  For  most  men,  some 
additional,  if  not  some  entirely  different  source 
of  knowledge  concerning  Christ  is  absolutely 
necessary — if  a  conviclion  or  persuasion  of 
his  trustworthiness  is  really  to  be  within  their 
reach.  The  conclusion  to  which  these  re- 
marks point  is  this — iiat  lo  have  a  living 
confidence  in  Him,  our  knowledge  of  Him  must 
be  of  that  kind  which  coma  to  us  by  a  process 
of  experience  in  the  life.  To  be  persuaded  or 
to  have  a  moral  certainty  of  his  power  and 
faithfulness,  we  must  know  Himself  and  not 
merely  an  account  of  Him.  We  must  come 
in  contact  with  Him  as  a  living  being,  and 
live  into  his  hfe,  and  try  the  truth  that  is  in 
his  life  by  its  truthful  working  in  out  own  life. 
Then  as  to  the  way  in  which  this  might 
work — we  may  see  any  day,  how  a  fact  may 
prove  or  disprove  a  theory;  how  an  action 
may  remove  a  prejudice  or  confirm  a  truth ; 
how  knowledge  of  one  another  may  bring 
those  together  in  esteem  and  friendship  who 
were  previously  estranged — from  all  which 
we  may  learn  that  there  is  a  knowledge  to 
be  derived  from  living  out  what  is  true  and 
doing  what  is  right,  as  well  as  from  reading 
and  thinking  and  discussing  about  them.  It 
is  probably  on  the  strength  of  some  such 
principle  as  this  that  our  Lord  speaks  else- 
where of  the  possibility  of  doing  the  will,  and 
thereby  knowing  of  the  doctrine.  And  why 
so?  How  is  this  possible,  but  because  then 
our  whole  life  is  searching  and  trying  by 
many  tests — some  of  them  too  delicate  to 
be  consciously  present  to  our  own  minds — 
whether  the  teaching  is  true  to  life,  its  reali- 
ties and  necessities ;  and  because,  in  the 
process,  our  whole  nature  reflects  the  direc- 
tion and  the  force  of  doctrine  in  aspects  that 
had  otherwise  escaped  us.  To  live,  or  strive 
to  live,  in  the  spirit  of  Christ's  own  life  and 
teaching,  to  open  the  hearts  of  others  by 
opening  our  own  hearts  to  them,  to  draw 
towards  us  the  miserable  for  their  consola- 
tion. Or  in  some  other  way  lo  abide  in  the 


same  spirit,  is  for  our  own  life  to  be  lighted 
up  by  his  and  to  throw  back  its  witness  to 
the  truth  in  Him.  This  is  but  saying  that  to 
kpow  Christ  as  to  us  a  being  of  inexpressible 
power,  tenderness,  and  fidelity,  we  must  first 
stand  in  relation  to  Him  as  one  living  person 
to  another— and  that,  when  this  relation  has 
been  established,  it  becomes  possible  for  that 
to  happen  which  to  a  certain  extent  actually 
does  happen  in  the  fonnation  of  character, ' 

In  the  formation  of  character  a  thousand 
insensible  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion 
are  at  work;  many  of  them  as  subtile  as  the 
light  and  as  imperceptible  as  the  air.  But  no 
influence  which  can  possibly  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  life  can  be  compared  to  that 
personal'  influence  which  one  man  may 
exert  upon  another.  There  is  not  a  single 
life  that  is  not  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere 
of  silent,  almost  impalpable  influences,  ever 
acting  upon  every  other  life  that  comes  within 
its  range  of  influence.  And  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  what  strength  of  will,  what  steadiness  of 
resolution,  what  sweetness  of  temper,  what 
patience,  sympathy,  affection,  are  thus  insen- 
sibly diffused  on  every  side— or  to  say  how 
much  we  owe  to  them. 

It  is  to  these  unobtrusive  influences,  for 
example,  that  friendship  owes  its  strength,  and 
not  to  any  direct  acts  or  consciously  per- 
sistent efforts  on  either  side  to  gain  it  or  ad- 
vance iL  What  takes  place  takes  place  in  such 
a  way  as  in  great  measure  to  elude  observa- 
tion. In  any  case  of  the  kind,  we  cannot  lay 
down  precise  rules  ;  so  much  is  it  a  matter  of 
those  well-nigh  hidden  motions  of  the  life 
within  us.  Here  life  defies  our  attempts  at 
reducing  it  to  definite  law.  We  may  be  able 
to  see  that  an  affinity  of  one  spirit  to  another, 
or  an  adaptation  of  different  minds  each  to 
each,  or  a  harmony  and  fitness  of  some  kind, 
necessary  to  its  existence  and  conlinu- 
But,  who  can  tell  in  most  cases 
wherein  that  fitness  altogether  consists,  or  by 
what  minute,  insensible  advances  minds  and 
hearts  are  thus  drawn  together?  We  may 
be  able  also  to  see  that  in  all  true  friendship 
there  must  be  a  free  interchange  of  thought, 
a  frank  expression  of  feeling,  an  intercourse 
of  heart  with  heart,  of  soul  with  soul ;  but  it 
is  hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  see  the  whole  of 
that  process,  by  means  of  which,  and  in  the 
course  of  which,  an  assimilation  of  character 
takes  place,  as  close  as  if  the  lives  of  two 
were  beating  in  the  same  pulse.  Neverthe- 
less, our  life  somehow  does  this  for  us. 

Now,  like  to  this  is  the  way  in  which  the 
gospel  of  Christ  and  Christ  himself  may  still 
influence  the  soul.    The  message  from,  God 
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ivhich  is  come  to  us  in  the  gospel  is^addiessed 
to  us  not  ^  intelligent  beings  only,  but  as 
living  beings.  It  has  Dot  beea  sent  to  the 
understanding,  or  to  the  heart,  or  the  con- 
science only.  It  appeals  to  the  vhdle  man. 
And  there  is  still  so  much  vitality  in  the 
message,  there  is  so  much  of  Christ  with  us 
in  his  words  and  works,  in  the  ministrations  of 
his  Church,  and  otherwise,  that  by  these 
Christ  still  looks  on  us  through  the  ages  that 
lie  between  as  with  living  eyes,  and  we  see 
Him  as  One  still  living.  If  only  on  this  ground 
itwouldnotbe  easy  to  over-estimate  the  value 
of  the  Scriptures,  or  the  SMvice  which  in  this 
way  they  arc  capable  of  doii^  us.  We  may 
indeed  give  too  high  a  place  even  to  the 
Scriptures,  a  place  to  which  th^  have  no 
claim.  We  may  put  them  in  the  place  of 
Christ,  in  the  place  of  God,  We  may  use 
them  as  the  letter  that  kOleth,  instead  of  find- 
ing in  them  the  spirit  that  maketh  alive.  Sut 
as  a  means  of  bringing  us  marvellously  near 
to  Christ  himself^  as  breathing  his  own  life  and 
spirit  onus,  they  cannot  be  overvalued.  They 
have  still  power  to  lead  us  into  the  presence 
of  a  living  personal  existence,  of  the  living 
Christ,  and  to  make  us  feel  as  if  He  were  still 
dwelling  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  we  walked 
with  Hiia  or  sat  learning  at  his  feet.  It  is 
only  then,  when  we  are  thus  led  into  his 
presence,  that  we  are  come  within  the  reach 
of  those  silent  but  all-powerful  influences 
that  are  exerted  by  one  mind  and  heart  upon 
another,  and  that  bind  the  weaker  to  the 
stronger.  It  is  only  when  his  spirit  breathes 
on  our  spirit  that  we  gain  a  living  insight 
into  his  wisdom  and  strength  and  beauty. 

Wherefore  for  most  (if  not  for  all  of  us) 
to  know  Christ,  so  as  to  be  able  to  penl 
all  on  his  trustworthiness,  so  as  to  feel 
it  to  be  our  duty  to  square  our  wh&le  life 
by  his  teaching,  so  as  to  commit  all  unto 
Him  against  that  day,  and  to  be  persuaded 
that  He  is  able  to  keep  that  which  we  have 
committed  unto  Him,  implies,  on  this  view  of 
the  matter,  something  of  the  nature  of  a' 
close  personal  intercourse  very  much  akin 
to  that  which  may  be  carried  on  between 
one  man  and  another.  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  otherwise  we  can  lean  on  Him  at  all 
times  with  unshaken  confidence,  as  when  the 
feeble  lean  upon  the  strong,  or  men  trust 
in  a  tried  friend.  Nor  is  there  any  lot  in 
'  life,  or  sphere  of  acdon,  or  occurrence  in  our 
I  daily  life,  that  is  not  so  ordered  as  to  a£ford 
opportunity  for  carrying  on  this  personal  in- 
tercourse, and  of  putting  his  trustworthiness 
to  the  test  of  a  life-experience. 

And  if  in  this  way  we  find  Him  a  very 


present  help  in  trouble,  able  to  bind  ap  our  I! 
wounds  as  none  else  has  power;  if  wc  ' 
firul  that  He  is  able  to  cooifoR  die  sttiduD  |j 
heart  with  strong  consolations  in  the  veiy  '| 
depths  of  a  human  misery  and  sorrow,  that  j 
amid  all  our  varying  circumstances,  amid  all  |l 
our  trials,  and  in  the  darkest  hour  He  is  .1 
a  friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a  bmthec, 
that  He  warns  in  words  of  truth  and  tender-  ll 
ness  that  never  err,  and  guides  by  coaiueb  j 
that  never  fail  in  wisdom  or  in  love,  must  ve ' 
not  get  a  deeper,  truer  insight  into  what  He 
is  than  we  can  ever  hope  to  get,  so  long  as 
we  go  chiefly  on  the  strength  of  what  others  ' 
say  of  Him,  or  sit  down  weighing  evidence  | 
on  the  one  hand,  and  evidence  on  the  olbei  i< 
hand,  about  Him,  as  if  the  li™g  Christ 
were  a  mere  abstraction,  or  a  system  of " 
thought,  or  a  creed  even,  and  not  One  who  is ! 
nigh  unto  us  in  the  power  of  an  endless  life. 

In  this  sense  it  is  possible  for  eachof  nsto  {, 
put  the  trustworthiness  of  Christ  to  die  proof . 
in  his  awn  life  now,  and  if  we  find  that  He 
is  able  to  meet  our  wants  now,  and  in  eadi 
particular  of  the  soul's  necessity  to  supfdy  all  ■ 
our  need,  shall  we  not  trust  Him  beyond  the 
present  7  If  we  find  that  his  void  is  a  tne 
word  in  every  case  in  which  we  can  put  its , 
truthfulness  to  the  proof,  and  that  He  docs 
not  fail ,  us  in  anywise  whenever  we  cm  try 
this  by  the  necessities  or  experience  of  life,  : 
shall  we  not  believe  Him  even  where  we , 
cannot  see — and  trust  Him,  even  there  where, ' 
as  yet,  we  have  had  no  experience? 

When  the  question  comes  to  this,  it  were 
surely  to  despair  of  God,  or  of  any  truth  Id 
life,  if  we  were  still  to  go  on  doubting  ho«  f« 
a  life-experience  found  to  be  consistent  with 
itself  may  safely  go  in  trusting'  Him. 

Nay,  it  is  through  this  every-day  com- 
panionship with  our  Lord,  in  the  cc»rse  of 
which  our  character  is  moulded  after  his,  and 
to  which  there  is  much  that  is  analogous  in  . 
the  most  familiar  ties  and  relationsdiips  of  lif^  . 
it  is  when  his  life  intertwines  itself  with  oxai  \ 
in  inmost  thought,  and  roots  itself  deep  down 
within  us,  and  He  becomes  our  stn^gth  and  : 
joy,  the  light  and  life  of  our  life  j  it  is  when  ■ 
we  feel  constrained  to  make  dihgence  thai 
we  may  be  like  Him  j  it  is  when  wc  leara 
after  a  living  maimer  tiiat  He  is  not  only « 
true,  but  infinitely  truer,  wiser,  more  teodef- 1 
hearted,  and  more  faithful  than  we  are,  thai 
a  confidence  grows  up  within  us  which  in  the  i 
end  may  prove  to  be  a  confidence  which 
nothing  can  destroy — for  in  the  end  it  naj 
be  so  interwoven  with  every  fibre  of  wu 
being,  that  it  might  as  well  be  tri^  to  shake 
our  life  out  of  outselves,  and  leave  us  still 
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ourselves,  as  to  shake  this  confidence  out  of 
our  life.  It  is  very  much  as  Luther  says 
It  is  in  his  own  strong  way,  when  spealdne 
in  another  connection  {of  the  hidden  leaven) 
I  —"Just  as  leaven  when  once  it  has  been 

mixed  with  dough  cannot  be  separated  from 

(he  dough  because  it  has  changed  the  nature 
,  of  the  dough,  so  Christians  cannot  be  sepa- 
I  rated  from  Christ  For  the  leaven  Christ  is 
'  so  incorporated  in  them  that  there  is  but 
I  one  body,  one  lump.  The  dough  is  leavened, 
I  and  Satan  cannot  separate  itfirom  the  leaven; 

let  him  roast  or  bum  it,  the  leaven  Chriat 
I  remains  in  it,  and  will  remain  till  the  last 
I  day,"     And  although  the  mere  strength  of 

such  a  confidence  does  not  secure  the  trut^ 
I  of  the  £icts  regarding  which,  it  may  hold  it- 
I  self  to  be  well  assured,  neither,  ou  the  other 

hand,  does  it  warrant  the  assumption  that 
I  they  are,  on  that  account,  less  true  or  that 
'  they  have  been  lightly  taken  up.     What  is  of 

consequence  is  Ihata  natural  provision  actually 
'  exists  for  the  growth  of  such  a  dispoation ; 
I  that,  so  far,  it  is  Intimate ;  and  that  through- 
I  out  the  whole  of  the  process  by  which  it  is 

developed  intellectual  action  need  not  be  so 
1  much  hinc^ed  as  helped — need  not  be 
I  much    bound    in    its    freedom    to    rece 
I  or  to  reject,    to    approve  or  disapprove 
I  strengthened  to  act  in  harmony  with  our  whole 

being.  It  is  when  thought  on  certain  sub- 
I  jects  is  divorced  from  action  and  its  results 
'  are  kept  apart  from  life  that  the  justice  of 

its  position  and  the  value  of  its  results  are 
I  alike  questionable.  Logic  is  not  life,  although, 

among  other  things,  a  help  to  right  living ; 

and  it  has  to  do  with  matters  in  which  the 

truth  of  the  premises  cannot  be  ascertained 

or  vouched  for  without  the  aid  of  action, 

practice,  and  experience.     Nothing  is  more 

common  than  for  theone&  that  are  faultless 


in  the  closet  to  break  down  under  the  facts 
and  the  demands  of  life.  And  when  the 
question  is  one  of  trust  or  trustwortiiiness,  as 
between  heart  and  heart  or  spirit  and  spirit, 
the  experience  that  is  to  be  got  from  life 
must  have  its  own  part  to  perform  in  the 
determination  of  what  is  true.  It  supplies 
practical  verifications  that  are  not  to  be  had 
from  purely  critical  inquiries,  speculations,  or 
discussions,  however  earnest,  moderate,  or 
constant,  or  useful  toward  their  proper  ends. 
It  is  only  when  intellect  has  fructified  in  the 
heart  that  trust  and  confidence  are  its  fruits. 
As  well  may  the  schoolboy  guide  his  kite 
through  the  windy  currents  of  the  air  without 
its  string,  as  a  man  hold  by  the  truth  in  such 
matters,  in  midst  of  sentiments  and  opinions 
moving  opposite  ways,  who  does  not  hold  it 
by  the  only  bond  by  which  it  can  be  held 
to  life— an  experience  that  is  being  won 
through  the  life  itself. 

Of  this,  at  least,  we  may  be  certain,  that 
it  was  no  mere  intellectual  apprehension 
of  the  truthfulness  and  faithfiilness  of  Christ, 
but  that  it  was  a  knowledge  founded  on  the 
intercourse  of  his  inner  life  with  the  spirit 
of  Christ  that  sustained  the  soul  of  the 
Apostle  at  the  prospect  of  that  day;  and 
when  the  sunset  of  a  marvellously  chequered 
and  eventful  life  was  casting  its  mingled  lights 
and  shadows  on  the  past  and  future,  enabled 
him  to  say  with  so  much  strength  of  soul 
and  quiet,  "  I  know  whom  I  have  believed, 
and  am  persuaded  that  He  is  able  to  keep 
that  which  I  have  committed  imto  Him 
against  that  day." 

God  grant  that  when  the  hour  comes  to 
us,  when  the  evening  darkness  shall  begin  to 
fall,  we  may  be  able  to  look  calmly  through 
the  darkness  towards  day,  with  the  like  well- 
grounded  confidence  in  God  our  Saviour. 

H.  C-  TAYLOR. 
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1  "yHOU  wilt  not  hearken,  though  I  weep 
^  Hot  tears  against  thy  folded  hands ; 
Though  Love,  this  exile  bird  we  keep. 

Sits  pining  for  his  radiant  lands ; 
Sick  of  some  tiny  fleck  or  mote. 
He  never  sings  us  now  a  single  note. 

He  bangs  his  head,  his  eyelids  close. 
The  gloss  is  faded  on  his  wing ; 

So  broken  down  he  seems  with  woes. 
He  may  not  pipe  us  anything. 

1  coll ;  his  pale  lips  quiver  loth ; 

Is  then  his  song  all  over  for  us  both  ? 


Thy  captive,  his  were  golden  .chains. 
They  netted  him  in  evil  snares ; 

Thy  tame  bird,  he  would  count  the  grains 
Thy  pity  gave  him  unawares. 

He  was  bound  in  with  golden  bars. 

Till  he  forgot  the  weather  and  the  stars. 

All  day  he  saw  thee  near  his  cage ; 

To  watch  thee,  moving  or  in  rest. 
Became  the  poor  bird's  only  wage ; 

When  thy  hand  fed  him  he  was  best. 
He  gave  thee  every  note  and  trill, 
And  piped  his  little  welcome  with  a  will. 
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And  so  he  sang  till  yesterday, — 
Came  to  the  bars  with  many  a  bend ; 

His  music  made  the  old  soft  way, 
Till  sleep  fell  on  him,  and  the  end. 

Laid  in  his  sand  now,  cold  and  grey, 

Interpret  me  his  latest  honey-lay. 

I  think  he  sang,  "  I  am  only  thine, 
I  am  broken  if  thou  leavest  me ; 

I  faint  if  thou  art  gone,  divine ; 
This  is  no  prison  if  near  thee. 

My  heart  floods  out  to  thee  in  song, 

And  in  thy  smile  my  melody  is  strong. 

"  Take  freedom,  God's  own  gift  on  all, — 
Remove  Heaven's  joy,  and  leave  me  none ; 

Take  light,  life's  highest  festival, 

And  leave  me  blmd  beneath  the  sun 

To  do  thy  bidding,  sweet,  all  day, 

Take  all  except  thy  dearest  self  away." 

We  kept  him  caged,  and  he  is  dead. 

We  did  unwisely,  doing  so ; 
Between  his  prison  wires  was  shed 

A  meadow  breath,  which  laid  him  low. 
He  loved  thee  much,  but  pined  unseen, 
And  brake  his  heart  when  woods  grew  tender 
green. 

Lx>ve  is  thy  cage-bird,  like  to  die ; 

He  mopes,  is  weary,  must  begone  ; 
He  finds  no  favour  in  thine  eye. 

Or  answer  in  thine  altered  tone. 
Thy  god  will  pine  as  pined  the  bird, — 
Each  gave  free  heaven  away  for  thy  sweet 

0  changefiil  queen  of  many  wiles. 
Why  lure  and  tend  me  for  a  whim. 

And  waste  thy  hundred  pretty  smiles 
A  season,  till  the  love  grows  dim 

Between  thy  rose  lips  unawares  ? 

Fickle,  they  change.    Unaltered  I  am  theirs. 


Doth  all  Love  end  ii 

The  music  falters  in  his  string, 
The  arms  grow  faint  in  their  caress 

Which  bound  roe  hke  a  marriage  ring. 
What  have  I  failed  in  then,  my  sweet,  , 

That  I  must  weep  for  pity  at  thy  feet?  l| 

At  light  offence  Love  opens  wing,  | 

For  sorry  reason  he  *ill  go  ; 

At  straws,  which  casual  breezes  fling  i 

Against  his  feet,  his  angers  glow.  I 
In  all  my  thought  I  cannot  touch 

One  crime,  save  loving  thee,  my  love,  loo  jl 

Bid  me  begone,  but  tell  me  why,  |l 
That  I  may  mend  what  is  amiss. 

Love,  I  am  patient ;  earnestly  j 
I  will  search  out  and  alter  this. 

Reprove,  and  I  will  earn  new  praise,  ij 

Increasing  due  observance  of  love's  ways.  ' 

Thy  frown  is  like  a  winter  house,  ! 

Laid  eastward  in  a  bitter  land. 
By  roads  and  ruts  of  frozen  snows,  '■ 

Lit  with  ^0  stars  on  either  hand.  | 

My  heart  melts  at  thy  still  reproof. 
And  keen  winds  freeze  in  ice-teeth  at  my  roof,   i 

There  heaven  is  stayed  from  dew,  and  dry  i 

The  ice-sheet  saws  upon  the  reeds.  ' 

The  wind  is  up  with  a  wailing  cry. 

The  deep  has  wrought  and  flung  its  weeds.  | 

TTie  blotted  sun  went  long  ago,  1 

And  the  stained  cliffs  are  keen  in  ftnroweri  ' 


I  have  been  weary  with  such  days ; 

Let  this  grey  change  to  rose  again. 
Indeed,  but  it  shall  dim  thy  praise 

To  leave  me  out  in  sweeping  rain. 
My  spring  waits  only  thy  command. 
The  seasons  of  my  soul  are  in  thy  hand. 


The  iron  day  declines.     The  flower 

Comes  fair  in  seams  of  mountain  stone ; 

The  leaves  are  round  the  barren  bower ; 
Love  lately  rent  behold  resewn. 

Say,  "  I  forgive  ;"  that  word,  as  fire. 

Shall  raise  me  to  the  lips  of  my  desire. 

J.  LEICESTER  WARRE;J. 
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r  IS  vanity, 
my  dear, 
vanity.  You 
must  not  set 
your  mind 
upon  i  t," 
said  Mrs. 
Haldane. 

"  Oh,  but 
it  was  d( 
light  ful, 
said  Norah, 
"it  was  won- 
derful! if 
you  had 
been  there 
yourself  you 
would  have 
liked  it  as 
much  as  I 
did.  Eveiy- 
body  looked  so  nice,  and  eveiybody  u'os  so 
nice,  Mrs.  Haldane.  A  thing  that  makes 
every  one  kind  and  pleasant  and  smiting  mast 
be  good,  don't  you  think  so  ?  We  were  all 
as  amiable,  as  charming,  as  fascinating  as 
ever  we  could  be." 

"And  whom  did  you  dance  with?"  said 
Miss  Jane. 

"  I  danced  with  everybody.  It  is  quite 
true.  You  cannot  think  how  kind  the 
people  were.  When  we  *-ent  in  first,"  said 
Norah,  with  a  laugh  and  a  blush,  "  I  saw  so 
many  strange  faces,  I  was  afraid  I  should 
have  DO  dancing  at  all ;  so  I  whispered  to 
Charlie  Dalton,  'Do  take  me  out  for  die 
'  next  dance,  Chailie  ! '  and  he  nodded  to  say 
yes.  I  suppose  it  was  dreadfully  wrong  and 
i^orant ;  but  I  did  so  want  to  have  a  good 
dance  !  " 

"  Well,  then,  that  is  one,"  said  practical 
Miss  Jane,  beginning  to  count  on  her 
fingers, 

"  Oh,  no  I  it  is  not  one  at  all.  Mi.  Rivers 
came  and  asked  me,  and  I  forgot  all  about 
Charlie.  He  forgoi  too,  I  suppose;  for 
I  did  not  dance  with  him  die  whole 
evening.  And  then  there  was  Ned,  and 
young  Mr.  Howard,  and  Captdn  Douglas, 
and  Mis.  Dalton's  brother,  and — I  told  you, 
everybody;  and,  to  be  very  grand.  Lord 
Merewether  himself  at  the  end." 
"  Lord  Merewether ! "  Miss  Jane  was 
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deeply  impressed,  and  helfl  the  finger  on 
which  she  had  counted  this  potentate  for  a 
full  minute.  "  Then,  Norah,  my  dear,  you 
had  the  very  best  of  the  great  county  folks," 

"  Yes,"  said  Notah,  "  it  was  very  nice ; 
only  he  was  a  little — stupid.  And  then  Ned 
again,  and  Mr,  Rivers^  Mr.  Rivers  was 
always  coming ;  mamma  made  me  say  I  was 
engaged.  It  did  not  turn  out  to  be  a  fib, 
for  some  gentleman  always  came  to  ask  me ; 
but  one  always  shows  it  in  one's  face  when 
one  says  a  thing  that  is  not  quite  true." 

"Oh,  Norah  I"  said  Mrs.  Haldane,  "is 
not  that  just  what  I  told  you?  Do  you 
think  anything  can  be  good  or  right  for  a 
young  girl  in  a  Christian  land  that  i^kes  you 
say  what  is  not  quite  true?  There  may  be 
no  harm  in  the  dancing  by  itself,  though  in 
my  day  we  were  of  a  different  way  of  think- 
ing; but  to  tell — lies "  . 

"  Not  hes,  mother,"  said  Stephen.  "When 
Norah  told  Mr.  Rivers  she  was  engaged, 
he  understood,  of  course,  that  she  did  not 
want  to  dance  with  him." 

' "  Well,"  said  Norah  slowly,  "  I  don't 
know.  To  tell  the  very,  very  truth,  I  did 
want  very  much  to  dance  with  him.  He 
dances  like  an  angel — at  least,  I  don't  know 
how  an  oneel  dances — Oh,  please  don't  look 
so  shockei^  Mis.  Haldane ;  I  did  not  mean 
any  harm.  He  is  just  simply  delightful  to 
dance  with.  But  mamtna  thought  something 
— I  don't  know  what.  It  is  etiquette,  you 
know ;  a  giil  must  not  dance  very  often  with 
one  man." 

"And  who  is  this  Mr.  Riveis?"  said  Ste- 
phen. "  Is  he  85  delightful  in  other  ways  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  remember  ?  "  said  Norah.  "  It 
is  so  funny  nobody  seems  to  remember  but 
me.  When  we  came  here  first,  he  was  heie 
too,  and  mamma  and  I  met  him  one  day  at 
our  own  old  home  in  London.  Mr.  Stephen, 
I  am  sure  I  have  told  you ;  the  boy,  I  used 
to  call  him,  that  was  on  our  side." 

"  Ah,  I  remember  now,"  said  Stephen ; 
"and  he  seems  to  be  on  your  side  still,  from 
what  you  say.  But  who  is  he,  Noiah,  and 
what  is  he,  and  why  did  he  want  to  dance  so 
often  with  you  ? " 

"  As  for  that,"  said  Norah,  laughing,  "  I 
suppose  he  liked  mc  too ;  there  was  not  any 
other  reason.  He  is  so  handsome  ! — just  ex- 
actly like  the  hero  in  a  novel.  The  moment 
I  saw  him  I  said  to  myself, '  Here  is  the  hero.' 
He  is  almost  too  handsome :  dark,  irith  hair 
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that  curls  all  over  his  head,  and  the  most  beau- 
tiful darlc  eyes.  You  never  saw  such  beautiful 
eyesl  Oh,  I  am  not  speaking  because  I 
like  him.  I  think  I  should  almost  like  him 
better  if  he  was  not  qinte  so — don't  you 
Icaow?  If  I  were  writing  a  navel,  I  should 
^take  faim  for  Ihe  hero.  I  should  m^e  every- 
body fall  in  love  -with  him— all  the  ladies, 
one  after  another.  When  one  sees  a  man 
like  that  in  real  life,"  said  Norah,  wkh  gra- 
vity, **  it  pats  one  directly  on  one's  guard." 

"  Aie  yon  on  your  guard,  Norah  ? "  said 
^Stephen,  -with  a  smile.  The  incipient  fun 
in  his  eyes  was,  however,  softened  by  a  ten- 
■derer  alann,  a  wistful  curiosity.  The  child  I 
Since  poor  Drummond  used  to  call  her  so, 
Tegafding  her  as  the  child  par  exailatee — the 
type  and  crown  of  childhood— this  was  the 
name  that  had  ^emAl  most  appropriate  to 
Norah.  And  it  meant  so  much — not  only 
Robert's  chUd,  who  was  gone,  and  had  left 
her  to  the  love  of  his  friends,  but  the  veiy 
«nbodiment  of  youth  and  innocence — the 
fresh,  new  life,  to  be  made  something  better 
of  than  any  of  the  older  lives  had  been. 
Should  she,  too,  fall  just  into  the  common 
snare— just  into  the  vulgar  pitfalls,  as  ev^- 
body  did?  The  thought  disturbed  her  self- 
appointed  guardian — her  father's  friend. 

"  Me ! "  said  Norah,  and  her  colour  rose, 
«nd  she  laughed,  with  a  light  in  her  eyes  which 
'had  not  been  there  before.  It  was  not  the 
-glance  of  rising  excitement,  as  Stephen  feared, 
but  only  a  merry  glow  of  yoiltUul  temerity 
— that  dxring  wluch  loves  to  anticipate 
danger.  "  Oh,  what  fun  it  would  be  !  But 
no,  Mr.  Stephen  ;  oh,  no  !  that  was  BOt  what 
t  meuit  in  the  least  I  am  mt  that  sort  of 
girl,  Mr.  Rivers,"  she  added,  with  a  cer- 
tain solemnity, "  had  something  to  do  with 
that  bank,  you  know.  I  don't  know  what 
he  had  to  do  with  it  He  is  Lord  Rivers's 
'Eon,  and  it  is  to  talk  oVer  that  that  he  is 
commg  to  see  mamma." 

"Oh,  to  talk  over  that!"  said  Stephen, 
half  amused.  - 

"  Yes,  to  talk  It  over,"  said  Norah,  with 
great  gravity ;  and  then  she  made  a  sudden 
leap  from  the  subject.  *'  The  Mere<iwthers 
'are  all  stajring  at  the  great  house  —  the 
ms-tiiioiness  herself,  and  Lord  Merewether, 
and  Che  girls;  I  thrsk  they  are  very  nice 
girls.  But,  oh  1  Miss  Jane,  I  must  tell  you 
one  thing;  she  had  on  her  diatnonds.  I 
never  saw  diamonds  before.  They  are  like 
light,  ^nr  dian^,  and  they  gtimmcr,  and 
teey  tnake  Kttle  rambows.  I  never  saw  any- 
thing Bo  beautiful  I  Th^  are  like  a  qiuui- 
'''    ^f  dewibops -when  ifae  fua  is-shming— 


only  you  never  could  get  dewdrops  to  keep 
still  in  one  place." 

"  And  I  suppose  they  are  worth  a  mint  of 
money,"  said  Miss  Jane,  with  a  sigh  of  admi- 
ration. "  I  have  never  seen  them  but  in  the 
shops,  Norah;  but  I  don't  think  I  should 
like  to  wear  as  much  as  would  keep  half.a- 
dozen  poor  families  round  my  neck." 

Norah  paused  doubtfiilly,  not  feelii^  equal 
to  this  question. 

"  I  suppose  they  belong  to  the  famify,  and 
she  dare  not  sell  them,  and  then,  pe^aps — 
Would  God  have  loade  diamonds  of  He 
did  not  mean  poaple  to  wear  dtm? " 
asked,  with  hesitaboo.  "  Oh,  doyoB  know,  I 
think  I  should  Hbe  so  much  to  trear  thcH^  if 
they  were  mine  V 

"Ah,  my  SeK,"'6nd  old  Mrs.  HaUane, 
"  see  bow  vanity  ckbcs  into  the  nund. 
Yesterday  you  liad  never  bought  of  dia- 
monds ;  DOW  you  would  like — you  InowyoD 
woiild  like — to  have  them ;  and  from  that  t 
trying  to  get  thsm  is  but  a  step,  Nondi,  bu 
a  step — if  yon  don't  mind.* 

"1  could  otfly4ry  to  get  them  %r  stoding 
4hem,"  sand  Norah  ;  "  and,  after  aH,  I  don't 
care  so  much  as  that.  Besides,  girls  don't 
wear  diammids.  But  I^  tell  yoa  what  I 
^ooU  like.  I  should  like  to  take  llioce 
lovely  things  of  the  marchioness's,  and  put 
them  upon  maBima." 

"There,  I  told  youl"  said  the  old  iady. 
"  Norah,  don't  go  to  these  places  any  more. 
You  have  begun  to  coret  them  in  your 
heart." 

"'Oh,  how  beautiful  maimna  would  look 
in  them  I "  cried  Norah,  "  Mr.  Stephen,  is  it 
vanity  to  admire  one's  mother?  I  sapposc 
it  must  be  really ;  for  if  there  is  mqrthing  in 
the  wodd  that  ^^ngs  to  you,  of  coarse  it  is 
your  mother.  I  think  mamma,  is  beautifiil : 
even  in  her  black  silk,  made  square,  and  >ot 
so  fresh  as  it  once  was,  she  was  ihe  most 
bsautifal  in  tbe  room — I  don't  xdcki  pre 
like  ui  girls,  Ai>d  if  IcouldhaveputlKriiito 
black  velvet  instead,  with,  lovely  lace,  like 
Mrs.  Burton's,  and  the  mardnoness's  dia- 
monds— oh  I  "cried  Norah,  expanding  in^er 
proud  imagination,  "  she  would  have  been 
like  a  queen  1 " 

"  Oh,  Norah,  Norsk  !  "'dried  Mrs.  iUdsie, 
shakbg  her  head. 

"  And  so  she  would,"  said  Stereo 
"Morah  is  quite  right" 

He  spoke  low,  andtheve  was  a  auilaacholy 
tone  in  his  voice.  He  was  dwiking  sadly 
how  she  had  been  buried  like  Jumself  in  the 
middle  of  her  days — shnt  out  &oib  all  those 
tiiiuiqdis  and.glories  iriiich  ase  yleamU  ti 
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woman,  A  less  human-hearted  man  in  Ste- 
phen Haldane's  position  would  no  doubt 
have  pronounced  it  happy  for  Helen,  that 
she  Was  thus  preservwl  from  vaoity  and 
vaingloiy.  But  he  had  learned  to  feel  for  all 
the  deprivations  of  life.  This  i«is  what 
he  was  teally  thinking,  but  not  what  he 
was  supposed  to  think.  Miss  Jane  gave  a 
glance  of  her  eye  at  him  from  her  sewing, 
half-indignant,  half-sorrowful.  She  had  fan- 
cied something  of  the  sort  often,  she  s^d  to 
herself.  St^hen,  poor  Stephen !  who  could 
never  have  a  wife,  or  any  oliier  love  different 
from  her  own.  She  thought  that  the  other 
woman  whom  she  had  admhtcd  in  all  the 
confidence  of  friendship  had  Ttolen  from  him 
ker  brother's  heart. 

"Well,  and  if  she  had,"  said  Miss  Jane, 
with  some  sharpness,  " whatgood  would  that 
hare  done  her?  I  never  heard  that  to  be 
like  a  queen  made  anybody  the  happier 
yet." 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  what  made  her 
happier,"  said  Norah,  coming  behind  Miss 
Jane's  chair,  and  steahng  an  arm  round  her 
neck,  "but  of  what  would  make  -me  happier. 
Shouldn't  you  like  to  have  everything  that 
«-as  nice  for  Mrs.  Haldane  and  Mr.  Stephen, 
even  if  they  didn't  want  it  ?  Oh,  I  know 
70U  would  !  and  so  should  I." 

"You  coaxing  child !  you  would  make  one 
ewear  black  was  white !  What  has  that  to 
do  with  lace  and  diamonds  ?  "  said  Miss  Jane ; 
hot  she  was  vanquished,  and  had  no  more  to 
say. 

"  Mary  and  Katie  were  in  white  tarletane," 
sud  Norah.  "  They  looked  so  pretty !  Clara, 
looked  very  much  the  same.  You  can't  have 
much  better  than  fresh  white  tarletane,  you 
know ;  only  she  had  the  most  beautiful  silk 
undetneath,  and  heaps  of  ornaments.  She 
ts  so  big -she  can  stand  a  great  deal  of  deco- 
ration ;  but  it  would  not  have  done  for  any 
of  as  little  tlnngs.  How  anxious  I  used  to 
be  to  grow  big ! "  Norah  went  on.  "  Now, 
on  the  whole,  I  think  it  is  best  not ;  one  does 
not  take  up  so  mudi  room ;  one  does  not 
require  so  much  stuff  for  a  dsess ;  one  can  do 
wrtfrout  a  great  many  things.  If  I  had  been 
as  big  as  Clara,  now,  for  instance,  I  never 
eouM  have  done  with  those  little  bits  of 
bracelets  and  mamma's  one  string  of  pearls." 

"  So  you  see  good  comes  from  evil,"  said 
Stephen,  with  a  smile. 

"  Oh,  Stephen,  don't  talk  so  to  encourage 
ttie  t;hild  !  WiA  your  upbringing,  Noiah, 
and  widi  all  the  advantages  you  have  had,  to 
e^ve  up  your  mind  to  such  follies  1  If  I  were 
jour  poor  mamma " 


"  She  is  saying  nothing  wrong,  mother," 
said  Miss  Jane.  "  It  is  a  great  gain  to 
Norah,  you  know,  that  she  is  little,  and  on 
get  a  pretty  dress  out  of  twelve  yards  of 
stuff,  when  Clara  Burton  takes  twenty.  That 
is  thrift,  and  not  vuiity.  I  am  very  glad  you 
are  little,  Norah ;  big  women  are  always  in 
the  way.  That  Clara  Burton,  for  instance — if 
she  were  in  a  small  house  she  would  fill  it  all 
up ;  there  would  not  be  room  for  any  one  else. 
What  does  Mr.  Rivers  see  in  her,  I  wonder? 
She  is  not  half  so  nice  as  some  people  I 

"Mr.  Rivera?"  said  Norah. 

"  Yes,  my  dear.  They  say  it  is  almost  a 
settled  thing  foetrween  tiie  two  fimiilies.  She 
will  have  quantities  of  mortey,  and  he  will  be 
Lord  Rirere  when  his  fadier  dies.  They  say 
that  is  why  he  is  here." 

It  did  T>otii»ner  anything  to  Norah.  Sfae 
did  not  care ;  why  should  she  ?  Her  very 
admiration  of  him  had  -been  linked  with  a 
gibe.  He  was  too  handsome  ;  he  was  a  man 
out  of  a  book.  Nevertheless,  she  looked  at 
Miss  Jane  for  a  moment  aghast.  ■"  The  boy 
that  was  on  our  side  ! "  she  said  to  herself. 

"  Who  are  tAey,  and  what  do  they  know 
about  it?"  said  Stephen.  "People  don't 
make  such  anangements  nowadays.  If  this 
were  intended,  you  may  be  sure  nothing  at 
all  would  be  said." 

Stephen  made  this  little  speecSi  partly  out 
of  a  real  regard  for  Norah's  cheerfulness, 
which  he  thought  was  afiected,  and  partly  to 
Touse  her  to  self-defence. 

"  But  it  would  be  quite  nice,"  said  Norah, 
recovering  her  dismay.  "  Oh,  how  funny  it 
would  be  to  think  of  one  of  us  being  mar- 
ried!  It  Eteiuld  be  Clara  ±e  first;  she 
is  the  youngest,  but  she  is  the  biggest,  and 
she  was  always  the  one  who  would  be  first, 
you  know.  She  is  Tcry,  very  handsome, 
Miss  Jane.  Yon  nerer  were  fond  of  Clara ; 
that  is  why  you  don't  sec  it.  It  would 
be  the  very  thing ! "  cried  Norah,  clapping 
her  hands.  "  She  is  not  one  of  the  girls  that 
would  go  and  make  him  vain,  falling  in  lov^ 
with  him.  She  will  keep  him  in  his  right 
place ;  she  will  not  let  him  be  the  hero  in 
the  novel.  The  only  thing  is,  I  am  a  little 
disappointed— thou^  it  is  very  foolish  and 
stupid ;  for  of  course  all  that  is  over  long 
ago,  and  Clara  is  like  my  sister ;  and  if  Mr. 
Burton  was  wicked,  I  hope  he  has  repented. 
But  still,  you  know,  I  have  always  thought 
of  Ml.  Rivers  as  one  that  was  on  our  side." 

"  Hush,  child ! "  cried  Miss  Jane.  "Don't 
be  the  one  to  keep  up  old  quarrels.  That 
is  an  over  now,  and  we  l^ve  no  sides," 
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"  So  I  suppose,"  said  Norah ;  "  but  I  feel . 
a  little  as  if  he  were  a  deserter.     I  wonder  if 

Clara  likes  him.   I  wonder  if It  is  all  so 

very  funny !  One  of  us-girb  !  But  I  must 
go  now  to  mamma.  Mr.  Stephen,  I  will 
come  back  in  the  evening,  and  tell  you  what  | 
mamma  thinks,  and  if  Mr.  Rivers  had  any- , 
thing  to  tell  her — that  is,  if  he  comes  to- 
day." 

And  Norah  ran  away  unceremoniously, 
without  leave-taking.  She  was  the  child  of 
both  the  households.  Sometimes  she  went 
and  came  a  dozen  times  in  a  day,  carrying 
always  a  little  stream  of  youth  and  life,  and 
freshness  into  the  stagnant  places.  Stephen 
laid  down  his  book  with  a  smile  at  the  sight 
of  her  ;  he  took  it  up  now  with  a  little  sigh. 
He  had  sat  there  all  these  six  years,  a  mo- 
tionless, solemn  figure,  swept  aside  from  the 
life  of  man,  and  Norah's  comings  and  goings 
had  been  as  sweet  to  him  as  if  she  had  been 
his  own  child.  Now  he  feared  that  a  new 
ctu^ter  of  life  was  opening,  and  it  moved 
him  vaguely,  with  an  expectation  which  was 
mingled  with  pain;  for  any  change  must 
bring  pain  to  him.  To  others  there  would 
be  altemations — threads  twisted  of  dark  and 
bright,  of  good  and  evil ;  but  to  him  in  his 
chair  by  the  wiodow,  no  change,  he  felt, 
could  bring  anything  but  hann. 

"  Oh,  mamma,"  said  Norah,  rushing  into 
the  drawing-room  at  the  other  side  of  the 
house,  "  fancy  what  I  have  just  heard  [  They 
say  it  is  all  but  settled  that  Clara  is  to  marry 
Mr.  Rivers,  They  say  that  is  why  he  is 
here." 

"  It  is  very  likely,  dear,"  said  Helen.  "  I 
thought  something  of  that  kind  must  be 
intended  from  what  I  saw  last  night," 

"  What  did  you  see,  mamma  ?  How  odd 
I  should  never  have  thought  of  it!  I  feel  a 
little  disappointed,"  said  Norah;  "because, 
you  know,  I  always  made  up  my  mind  that 
he  was  on  our  side." 

"We  don't  want  hira  on- our  side,"  said 
Mrs.  Drummoad,  with  a  decision  which  sur- 
prised her  daughter,  "And,  Norah,  I  am 
glad  you  have  spoken  to  me.  Be  sure  you 
don't  forget  this  when  you  meet  Mr.  Rivers : 
be  is  very  agreeable,  and  he  seems  very 
friendly;  but  you  must  take  care  never  to 
say  anything,  or  to  let  him  say  anything,  that 
you  would  not  wish  Clara  to  hear." 

Norah  paused,  and  looked  at  her  mother 
with  considerable  bewilderment  "  How  very 
strange  of  you  to  say  this,  mamma !  How 
very  disagreeable — never  to  say  anything, 
nor  let  him  say  anything  I  But  I  should 
hate  to  have  Clara,  or  any  one,  listening  to 


all  I  say,  I  will  not  talk  tohim-atalL  I 
will  close  my  lips  up  tight,  and  never  say 
a  word,     I  suppose  that  will  be  best," 

"  Not  to-day,  however,"  said  Mrs,  Dmm- 
mond  ;  "  for  I  see  him  coming,  Noiah.  You 
must  be  as  you  always  are — neither  opening 
your  mouth  too  mudi,  nor  closing  it  up  too 
tight." 

"  I  hate  the  juitt  miliat"  said  naughty 
Norah;  but  at  that  moment  the  door-bcU 
rang,  and,  before  she  could  speak  again.  Mi. 
Rivers  was  shown  in,  looking  more  like  the 
hero  of  a  novel  th^  ever.  He  was  tall, 
slender,  well-proportioned.  He  had  those 
curls  about  his  temples  which  go  to  a  girl's 
heart.  He  had  the  most  ingratiating  nose, 
the  beautifullest  eyes.  "For  one  thing," 
said  Noiah  to  herself  savagely,  "  Clara  w^ 
not  go  and  fall  in  love  with  him  and  make 
him  vain  !  "  Clara  had  too  great  an  opinion 
of  herself;  she  was  not  likely  to  be  any 
man's  worshipper.  There  was  consolation 
in  that. 

"It  is  a  long  time  since  we  met,"  Mr. 
Rivers  said ;  "  but  you  must  pardon  me  fift 
thrustitig  myself  upon  you  all  at  once,  Mrs. 
Drummond,  I  have  never  forgotten  tAoX 
passed  when  I  saw  you  last  I  doubt  whether 
I  ought  to  speak  of  it  after  all  these  years." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  better  not,"  said  Helen. 

"  Perhaps ;  but  I  should  like  to  say  one 
thing—just  one  thing.  I  do  not  know  if 
you  thought  my  father  to  blame.  He  is  a 
quiet  man;  he  never  makes  any  public  ap- 
pearance ;  he  was  a  sufferer  only.  He  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  bank.  He  was. one 
of  those  who  were  wronged,  not  of  those  who 
did  the  wrong." 

"I  have  always  known  that,"  said  Mrs. 
Drummond;  and  then  there  was  a  paus& 
("  He  is  on  our  side  still,"  Norah  thought  to 
herself ;  but  her  mother  changed  the  subject 
abruptly.)  "  The  children  have  all  grown  up 
since  you  were  here.  Time  has  made  more 
change  upon  them  than  upon  you." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  said  the  hero.  "I 
am  not  sure.  Time  has  made  a  great  deal 
of  difference  in  me,  lam  not  half  so  sureof 
the  satisfactoriness  of  life  and  the  good  quali- 
ties of  the  world  as  I  used  to  be,  I  suppose 
it  is  a  sign  that  age  is  coming  on ;  whereas 
these  young  people,  these  fairy  princes  and 
princesses,  who  were  babies  when  I  wis 
here ^'■ 

At  this  point  Norah  was  seiied  with  one  t»f 
those  inestrainable,  seductive  lau^  which 
lead  the  spirit  astray.  "  Oh,  I  beg  your 
pardon,"  she  said;  "but  I  was  puzzled  to 
think  bow  poor,  dear  Ned  could  be  a  faiiy 
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prince  I  He  is  such  a  dear  fellow,  and  I  ani 
so  fond  of  him;  but  Prince  Channant, 
mamfna  I ' 

"  If  he  is  a  dear  fellow,  and  you  are  fond 
of  him,  I  should  think  it  did  not  matter 
much  whether  he  looked  like  Prince  Channant 
or  not,"  said  Mr.  Rivers ;  and  then  he 
added,  with  a  Gnaile — "  There  are  other  kinds 
of  princes  besides  Channant,  Riquet,  with 
the  tuft,  for  instance ;  and  he  with  the  long 


Now  Ned,  poor  fellow,  had  a  long  nose. 
He  had  not  grown  up  handsome,  and  Norah 
was  strongly  conscious  of  the  fact.  She  felt 
that  she  had  been  the  first  to  laugh  at  him, 
and  yet  she  hated  this  stranger  for  fotloiving 
her  example.  She  grew  very  red,  and  drew 
herself  up  with  the  air  of  an  offended  queen. 

"They  all  got  charmant  at  the  last,"  she 
said  stiffly;  "Uiat  is  better  than  beginning 
by  being  charmant,  and  turning  out  very 
disagreeable  in  the  end." 

Mrs.  Drummond  gave  her  daughter  a 
warning  glance.  "  It  was  a  pretty  party  last 
night,"  she  said ;  "  I  hope  you  liked  it.  We 
thought  it  very  grand;  we  have  so  little 
gaiety  here." 

"Was  it  gaiety?"  said  the  young  man. 
"  I  suppose  it  was ;  but  a  ball  is  always 
rather  a  solemn  afiair  to  me,  especially  when 
you  are  staying  in  the  house.  The  horror 
that  comes  over  you  lest  you  have  danced 
with  some  one  you  ought  not  to  have  danced 
with,  or  left  some  .one  whom  you  ought 
I  broke  away  for  a  little  while  last  night 
when  I  saw  you,'  and^  went  in  for  simple 
pleasure — but  du^  always  drags  one  bax:k 
at  the  end." 

"  Duty  at  a  ball !  Why  it  is  all  pleasure," 
cried  Norah.  "  It  may  be  foolish  and 
frivolous,  or  it  may  even  be — wrong;  but  I 
never  was  so  happy  in  my  life." 

Then  the  hero  of  romance  turned  upon 
her,  and  smiled.  "  You  told  mc  it  was  your 
first  baH,"  he  said;  "and  that,  I  suppose, 
would  naturally  make  it  look  like  Para- 
dise." 

"It  was  very  nice,"  said  Norah.  His 
smile  and  his  look  drove  her  back  into  the 
shelter  of  commonplace.  Somehow  when  he 
looked  at  her,  her  energy  seemed  to  turn 
into  exaggeration,  and  her  natural  fervour 
into  pretence.  Then  she  plunged  into  the 
heaxt  of  a  new  subject  with  all  a  child's 
temerity.  "  Don't  you  think  Clara  is  very 
handsome?"  she  said. 

Mr.  Rivers  did  not  shrink  from  a  reply. 
"  She  is  very  handsome — if  she  knew  how  to 
dress." 


Dress !    why,    she    had     the    loveliest 

dress " 

It  was  all  white  and  puffy— like  yours," 
he  said.  "  Fancy  that  girl  having  no  more 
perception  than  to  dress  hersalf  like  you ! 
What  has  she  to  do  with  shadows,  and  clouds, 
and  mystery  ?  She  should  be  in  heavy  silks 
or  satins,  like  the  Juno  she  is." 

Norah  did  not  quite  make  out  what  this 
meant ;  whether  it  was  the  highest  admira- 
tion or  a  covert  sneer.  She  took  it  for 
granted  it  must  be  the  former.  "Yes;  I 
know  she  is  like  a  Juno,"  she  said,  somewhat 
doubtfully;  adding,  with  a  slightly  faltering 
tone,  "  and  she  is  very  nice  too." 

"  She  is  your  cousin,  Norah,"  said  Mrs. 
Drunmiond  quietly ;  and  then  the  child  grew 
redder  than  ever,  and  felt  herself  put  on  her 
defence. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  gossip,  mamma.  I 
don't  know  what  Mr.  Rivers  likes  to  talk 
about.  When  any  one  is  quite  a  stranger, 
how  can  you  tell,  unless  you  are  very,  very 
clever,  what  to  talk  about?  And  then  I  have 
been  with  Mr.  Stephen,  telling  them  all  about 
the  ball.  It  is  in  my  head.  I  can't  think 
of  anything  else.  How  pretty  the  M^re- 
wether  girls  are  1  Oh,  1  beg  your  pardon. 
I  did  not  mean  to  go  back  to  the  same 
subject.  But  I  had  to  tell  theia  everything 
—what  people  were  there,  and  whom  I 
danced  with,  and " 

"  Mr.  Stephen  always  encourages  your 
chatter,"  said  Helen,  with  a  smile. 

"  What  a  sensible  man  Mr.  Stephen  must 
be !  May  I  know  who  he  is  ?"  said  young 
Rivers ;  and  thus  a  new  topic  presented  i^ 
self.  Stephen  Haldane's  name  and  his  story 
brought  up  an  unintentional  reference  to  the 
misfortunes  which  linked  the  two  households 
together,  and  which  had  given  Cyril  Rivers 
a  certain  hold  upon  them.  When  this  chance 
was  afforded  him,  he  told  them,  very  simply 
and  shortly,  what  sacrifices  his  father  had 
made ;  how  he  had  mortgaged  some  of  bis 
property,  and  sold  some,  an4  was  living  very 
quietly  now,  in  retirement,  till  his  children 
were  ali^educated.  "  I  am  sent  out  into 
the  world,  to  see  how  it  looks  after  the 
waters  have  abated,"  he  said,  laughing.  "  I 
have  got  to  find  out  how  the  land  lies,  and 
if  there  is  any  green  showing  above  the 
flood ;  but  I  don't  know  whether  I  am  most 
likely  to  turn  out  the  raven  or  the  dove" 

"  Oh,  I  should  like  to  find  an  olive  leai 
for  you  to  fly  back  with ! "  said  Norah, 
obeymg  her  first  impulse,  in  her  foolish  way. 
Mrs.  Drummond  looked  at  him  very  gravely, 
without  any  of  her  daughter's 
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"  Mr.  Rivers  must  find  the  olive  leaf  in 
some  wanner  comer,"  she  said.  "They 
don't  grow  in  our  garden,  Norah.  We  have 
none  to  give." 

"That  is  true,"  said  the  heedless  girl; 
"but,  if  the  olive  would  do,  Mr.  Rivers, 
there  is  one  in  the  conservatory  at  Ihe  great 
house — a  poor,  little,  wee,  stunted  thing ; 
but  there  is  one,  I  know," 

Did  she  mean  it?  or  was  it  mere  inno- 
cence, heedlessness?  It  was  not  wonder- 
ful if  Cyril  Rivers  was  puziled,  for  even  Mrs. 
Druromond  could  not  make  quite  sure. 

CHAPTER  XXTII. 

It  was  natural  that  there  should  be 
nothing  talked  about  that  morning  throughout 
Dura  except  the  bait.  All  the  young  people 
were  late  of  getting  up,  and  they  were  all  full 
of  the  one  subject — ^how  this  one  and  that 
one  looked ;  how  Charlie  haunted  Clara  all 
the  evening ;  how  young  Mr.  Nicholas,  the 
curate,  whom  decorum  kept  from  waltzing, 
stood  moTimfully  and  gazed  at  Mary  Dalton 
through  all  the  round  dances.  Thmgs  were 
getting  very  serious  between  Mary  and  Mr. 
Nicholas;  though  waltzing  was  such  a 
temptation  to  her,  poor  child,  and  though 
she  had  plenty  of  partners,  she  sat  still  half 
the  evening  out  of  pity  for  the  curate's  wist- 
ful eyes ;  and  yet  he  had  been  ungrateful  all 
the  same,  and  reproachful  on  the  way  home. 
Katie  Dalton,  to  her  own  great  comft^rt,  was 
still  quite  loverless  and  hampered  by  nobody's 
looks.  "  I  would  not  put  up  with  it,"  she 
said  to  her  sister;  "because  a  man  chooses 
to  make  himself  disagreeable,  can  you  not 
be  allowed  to  enjoy  yourself?  It  is  not  so 
often  we  have  a  dance.  I  should  let  htm 
know  very  plainly,  if  it  were  me," 

"Oh,  Katie  dear,"  said  her  sister,  "you 
don't  know  what  you  would  do  if  it  were  you." 
"Well,  then,  I  am  very  glad  it  isn't 
me.  I  hate  parsons  !  "  cried  Katie.  This 
was  but  a  specimen  of  the  commotion  made 
by  the  ball.  The  sudden  incursion  of  quanti- 
ties of  new  people  into  the  limited  little 
society  in  which  everybody  had  appropriated 
a  companion  to  his  or  herself  was  at  the  first 
outset  as  disagreeable  as  it  was  bewildering. 
The  Dura  boys  and  girls  had  each  a  sore 
point  somewhere.  They  had  each  some  re- 
proaches to  make,  if  not  audibly,  yet  in  their 
hearts.  Norah  and  Katie,  who  were  quite 
fancy-free,  were  the  only  ones  who  had  re- 
ceived no  wound.  At  the  moment  when 
Mr.  Rivers  sat  in  the  drawing-room  at  the 
Gatehouse,   Ned   and    Clara    Burton  were 


walking  down  the  avenue  together,  discussing 
the  same  subject.    They  were  both  of  them 
somewhat  sulky  j  and   both  with  the  same 
person.     It  was   Norah  who  had  a£G«nted 
both  the  brother  and  sister ;  and  to  Clara, 
at  least,  the  affront  was  doubly  bitta,  from 
her  consciouGness  of  the  fact  that,  but  for  the  |i 
kindness,  nay,  charity,  of  the  Burtons,  Noiah  ! 
never  could  have  come  into  such  a  scene  of  h 
splendour  at   all.      Qaia  was  her   father's  | 
child,  and  this  was  a  thing  which  she  never  'j 
forgot.  I 

"  I  have  never  been  so  fond  of  Norah  j 
Drummond  as  tJie  rest  of  you  were,"  ^i| 
said.  "  I  think  she  is  a  heartless  little  thio^  i 
I  am  sure  \riiat  she  and  her  mother  want  is  |i 
to  be  revenged  on  us  because  we  axe  so  mudi  j 
better  off.  I  am  suie  papa  thinks  so.  It  is  the  I ' 
shabbiest,  the  moatwretchedthingintheworlil,  1^ 
to  hate  people  because  they  are  better  ofL'  ' 
"  Trust  to  you  girls  for  impuiing  bad ,' 
motives,"  said  Ned.  He  was.  very  sulky,  and  , 
rather  unhappy,  and  consequently  ready  to  I; 
quarrel  with  his  best  friend.  In  his  heart  he  j 
had  no  such  bad  opinion  of  "  girls ; "  twt  at  i 
this  moment  he  felt  that  nothing  wk  loo|l 
disagreeable  to  be  said.  j 

"  We  girls  know  bettw  nrfiat  we  arc  about . 
a  great  deal  than  yoa  do,"  said  Glaia.  "  We  j, 
see  through  things.  Now  that  you  begjn  to 
have  your  eyes  opened  about  NSiah  Drum-  < 
mond,  I  may  ^ak.  ^«  is  a  dread&l  Uttle 
flirt.  I  have  seen  it  beforer  though  you  || 
never  did.  Why,.  I  have  seen  her  even  *ith  ' 
Mr.  Nicholas  ;  and  she  asked  Charlie  DoltoB  i 
to  dance  with  her  last  n^t — asthed  hun!'! 
Would  any  girl  do  that  who  had  a  respect  | 
for  herself,  or  cared  for  what  people  think?" 
"  Did  Charlie  tell  you  ?  "  said  Ned  widi ' 
deeper  wrath  and  wretcheelness  still.  "  She  i 
never  asked  me,"  he  said  to  himself;  thou^ 
he  would  have  been  leady  to  dance  hioasclf  | 
half  dead  in  her  service  had  she  but  taken 
the  trouble  to  ask. 

"  I  heard  her,"  said  Clara ;  "  and  then,  as  | 
soon  as  something  better  came,  ^e  foi^t  all  | 
about  Charlie.  She  made  Cyril  Rivers  dance 
with  her,  claimmg  acquaintance  because  she 
met  him  once  when  we  were  all  little,  Ned,  j 
I  would  never  think  of  thai  girl  more,  if  I 
were  you.  In  the  first  place,  you  know  it 
never  could  come  to  anything.  Papa  would 
not  allow  it^a  girl  without  a  penny,  without 
any  position  even,  and  all  tliat  dreadfiil  stoiy 
about  her  father ! " 

"  The  less  we  sa/  of  that  dreadful  st«7 
tbe  better,"  said  Ned. 

"  Why  ?    We  have  nothing  to  d«-  with  it- 
except  that  papa  has  been  so  veiy  kind. 
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don't  thinlE  it  is  wise  to  have  poor  relations 
ueu,"  saJd  Clara.  "  Yoa  are  obliged  to  talc 
some  notice  of  them ;  and  they  idways-  hate 
you,  and  try  to  corae  in  your  way.  1  know 
mamma  was  quite  wild  to  see  you,  the  very 
first  thing — before  you  had  danced  with  Lady 
Florizel,  or  any  one — taking  Norah  out." 

"  Mamma  is  too  sensible  to  think  anything 
about  it,"  said  Ned. 

"  You  may  suppose  so,  but  I  know  ta  the 
contraiy,  Mamiua,  wa^  very  anxious  you 
should  be  attentive  to  Lady  Fiorizel.  We 
are  rich,  but  we  have  not  any  connections  to 
speak  of;  only  rich  people,  like  poor  grand- 
papa. I  don't  mean  to  say  I  am  not  very 
fond  of  grandpapa.;  but  the  exhibition  he 
always  makes  of  himself  at  those  meetings 
and  things,  and  the  way  he  throws  his  money 
away— money  that  be  ought  to  be  saving  up 
for  us.  Papa  says  so,  Ned  I  Why  should 
j-ou  look  so  fierce  at  me?" 

"  Because  it  is  odious  to  hear  you,"  said 
Ned.  "  You  have  no  right  to  repeat  what 
pajia  says—if  papa  does  say  such  things.  I 
j  hope  my  grandtather  will  do  exactly  what  he 
likes  with  his  money.  I  am  sure  he  has  the 
best  right." 

"Oh,  that  is  all  very  well,"  said  Clara.  "/ 
never  had  college  debts  to  be  paid.  It  suits 
you  to  be  so  independent,  but  it  is  chiefly 
you  that  the  rest  of  us  are  thinking  c£  You 
know  we  have  no  connections,  Ned.  Grand- 
papa and  his  Dissenters  are  enougli  to  make 
one  HI..  If  he  had  only  been  fdiilanthropic, 
one  would  not  have  minded  so  much*  but 
fancy  having,  every  month  or  two,  Mr. 
Truston  from  the  chapel  to  dinner !  So  you 
are  bound  to  make  a  high  marriage  when 
you  marry." 

"  I  wish,  Clara,  you  would  talk  of  things 
you  understand.  I  marry — is  it  likely?" 
said  Ned. 

"  Very  likely — if  you  ask  Lady  Florizel. 

Papa  would   not  ask   you  to  go  into  the 

business,  or  anything.     Oh,  I  know !    He 

\  does  not  say  much  about  his  plans,  but  he 

I  cannot  hide  a  great  deal  from  me.     But  you 

spoil  it  all,  Ned,"  said  Clara  severely.    "  You 

put   evciything  wrong,  and  make  your  own 

people   youi   enemies.     Instead  of   seeing 

how  nice  ajid  how  sweet  and  how  charming 

I  the  right  young  lady  is,  you  go  and  throw 

yourself   away  on  Norah  Druinmond — who 

leaves  you  in  the  lurch  the  moment  she  sees 

some  one  else  better  worth  her  pains." 

"And  who  might  that  be?"  asked  Ned. 
He  tried  to  laugh,  poor  fellow,  but  his  laugh 
and  his  voice  were  both  unsteady.  There 
was  trath  in  it  all  i   that  was  what  made 


him  so  tremulous  with  ang^  and  snppicsse^ 


As  if  you  could  not  see  for  yourseli^" 
said  Clara,  heiself  flushing  with  ind^natiiH). 
"  Why,  Cyril  Rivers,  of  course.  No  doubt 
they  had  decided  he  was  the  best  man  to  pitch 
upon.  Lord  Merewetber  was  too  grand ; 
they  could  not  venture  upon  him — and  die- 
marchioness  was  there  to  take  CMe  of  ho 
son.  But  poor  Cyril  had  nobody  to  take 
care  of  him.  I  saw  Mrs.  Drummond  look 
at  him  in  her  languid  way.  She  has  some 
magnetism  about  her,  that  woman.  I  have 
seen  her  look  at  people  before,  and  gradualiy 
something  drew  them  that  they  had  ta  go  and 
talk  to  her.  That  was  how  it  was  last  night. 
Of  course,  Norah  thought  no  more  of  you. 
She  had  bigger  game.  She  knew  very  well, 
if  things  changed,  and  Cyril  Rivers  escaped 
ftom  her,  that,  so  far  as  you  were  cooceroed, 
she  had  only  to  hold  out  a  finger," 

"  You  don't  seem  to  make  very  much  of 
me,"  said  Ned  with  an  angry  blush. 

"  No,  I  shoidd  not  make  much  of— any 
boy,"  said  Clara  calmly.  "  What  could  you 
do  ?  You  would  fall  into  the  net  direcdy. 
You  are  such  a  simpleton,  such  a  baby, 
that,  of  course,  Norah  would  not  need  even 
to  take  any  trouble.  If  she  only  held  up. 
her  finger " 

"  That  is  what  you  mean  to  do  to  Charlie, 
I  suppose?"  said  Ned, 'with  concentrated 
brotherly  malice;  and  then  it  was  Clara's. 
turn  to  flush  crimson,  not  so  much  with 
shame  as  with  anger.  Her  complexion  was 
so  beautiful,  her  white  so  white,  and  her  red 
so  rosy,  that  the  deeper  colour  which  flushed 
all  over  her  face,  in  a  moment  ssemed  tD- 
dye  the  *avy,  downy,  velvety  surface.  Hts 
blue  eyes  flashed  out,  deepening  in  colour 
like  the  sea  under  the  wind 

"  What  does  it  matter  to  you  what  I  mean 
to  do?"  she  cried,  and  turned  her  back 
upon  htm  in  her  wrath,  and  went  back  ag^n' 
up  the  avenue  without  a  word  of  warning. 
Ned,  in  his  surprise,  stood  and  looked  after 
her.  She  was  like  a  Juno,  as  Mr.  Rivers  had 
said.  She  was  the  youngest  of  the  whoLa 
band ;  but  yet  the  great  scale  on  which  she 
was  fomaed,her  imperious  manner  and  look5>, 
gave  her  a  certain  command  among  them. 
The  others  were  pretty  girls  ;  but  Clara  was, 
splendid,  and  a  woman.  She  had  to  be 
judged  on  a  diflerent  standard.  Poor  Ned's 
heart  was  very  sore ;  he  was  very  angiy, 
and  wounded,  and  unhappy;  and  yet  he 
recognised  the  dif&rence  as  he  stood  and 
looked  after  his  sister.  It  was  natural  that 
she  should  malie  up  her  mind  to  many  vitiy 
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■oerer  pleased  her — ajid  break  a  heart  as  she 
would  cast  awaf  a  flower.  There  was  nothing 
out  of  character  in  the  superior  tone  she  had 
taken  with  her  elder  brother.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  natural  to  her;  and  as  for 
Noiah,  poor  little  Norah,  what  wonid  be- 
&11  her  should  she  come  in  the  vmy  of 
this  queen  f  Ned  went  upon  his  own  way 
down  the  village  with  a  hankering  in  h^ 
heart  which  all  Clara's  worldly  wisdom  and 
all  his  wounded  pride  could  not  quite  sub- 
due. Norah  had  been  unkind  to  him.  She 
had  danced  with  him  but  twice  all  that  long 
evening.  She  had  danced  with  everybody 
but  him.  He  had  seen  her-^was  it  a  dozen 
times  ? — with  Rivers — confound  him  !  And 
then  he  wondered  whether  there  was  any 
tvit\}.  in  Clara's  theory  about  Rivers.  Had 
Mrs.  Drummond  herself  fallen  into  that 
way  of  match-making  which  was  natural  to 
mothers?  He  breathed  a  little  more  fteely 
when  he  presumed  that  it  must  be  she,  and 
she  only,  who  was  to  blame,  not  Norah.  He 
strolled  on  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
thinking  if,  perhaps,  he  could  meet  her,  or 
see  her-  at  a  window,  or  pei^uade  Katie 
Dalton  to  fetch  her;  there  was  always  a 
hundred  chances  of  an  accidental  meeting 
in  Dura,  But  he  could  not  with  his  own 
sore  heart  and  wounded  temper  go  to  Oie 
Gatehouse. 

Just  as  Ned  reached  the  lodge  going  out, 
Mr.  Rivers  entered  the  gates  coming  back. 
He  had  a  condescending,  friendly  way  of 
accosting  Ned  which  the  young  fellow  could 
not  bear. 

"Ah,  going  into  the  village?"  he  swd. 
"  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that 
nobody  has  suffered  from  last  night." 

"  I  didn't  suppose  they  had.  I  am  going 
to  the  post,"  said  Ned,  surly  as  a  young 
bear. 

"Don't  let  me  det^n  you,  in  that  case. 
The  post  is  too  important  to  wait  for  any- 
thing," Rivers  said,  stepping  aside. 

Ned  looked  at  him,  and  would  have  liked 
to  knock  him  down.  He  thought  what  an 
effeminate  puppy  the  fellow  was,  what  a 
curled  darling — the  sort  of  thing  that  girls 
admire  and  think  very  fine,  and  all  men 
despise.  In  short,  the  feelings  with  which 
a  washed-out  young  woman  contemplates 
the  creature  who  is  recognised  as  "  a  gentie- 
man's  beauty"  were  a  trifle  to  those  which 
governed  Ned.  Such  feelings,  it  would 
appear,  must  be  natural.  Ned  despised  the 
man  for  b«n^  handsome,  and  the  women 
for  thinking  hun  so,  with  a  virulence  which 
BO  neglect^  maiden  ever  surpassed. 


"  Do  you  want  me,  Burton  ?"  Mr.  Rivers 
said  pleasantly,  seeing  that  the  other  did 
not  pass  on. 

"  Oh,  good  heavens,  no  I  not  the  least  in 
the  world,"  cried  boorish  Ned,  and  went 
on  without  another  word. 

"  Country  lout  I  "  the  hero  said  quietly, 
with  a  smile  to  himself.  If  he  could  but  have 
heard  the  comments  upon  him  which  were 
passing  through  the  mind  of  Ned  I 

Clant,  for  her  part,  went  home  with  her 
mind  full  of  angiy  thoughts.  She  had  no 
personal  feeling  about  Cyril  Rivers.  If  she 
liked  any  one  it  was  poor  Charlie,  who  was 
her  slave.  But  Clara  knew  with  precocious 
worldly  wisdom  that  iAat  would  never  come 
to  anything.  It  might  be  all  very  well  for 
the  moment  It  was  pleasant  enough  to 
have  him  hanging  about,  watching  her  every 
look,  attentive  to  her  li^test  word.  But  it 
never  could  come  to  anything.  The  highest 
prosperity  which  the  future  could  bring  to 
Charlie  would  be  advancement  in  the  public 
office  where  he  was  now  a  junior  clerk. 
And  that  was  no  lot  for  her  to  share: 
she,  Mr.  Burton's  daughter,  might  (her 
father  said)  pick  and  <3ioo5e  among  the 
most  eligible  men  in  England.  Mr.  Burton 
was  in  the  habit  of  speaking  in  this  un- 
guarded way.  Clara  was  his  &vonrite  in 
the  family,  his  chosen  companion,  his  al- 
most confidante.  He  was  proud  of  her 
beauty  and  "style,"  and  fond  of  thinking 
that,  ^n  mind  at  least,  she  resembled  him- 
self: It  was  he  who  had  setded  that  Cyril 
Rivers  should  be  invited  to  Dura,  and 
should,  as  a  natural  consequence,  offer 
ail  that  remained  to  the  Rivcrses  to  Clara. 
The  idea  of  this  alliance  pleased  his  mind, 
though  the  Riverses  were  not  so  rich  as  they 
used  to  be.  "  They  are  still  very  well  off, 
and  the  title  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion," he  had  said  to  his  wife.  And  when 
Clara  returned  home  she  found  her  parents 
sitting  together  in  the  library,  which  was 
not  very  common,  and  discussing  their 
children's  prospects,  which  was  less  com- 
mon stilL  It  was  October,  and  there  was  a 
fire  over  which  Mrs.  Burton  was  sitting.  She 
was  a  chilly  woman  at  all  times.  She  had  not 
blood  enough,  nor  life  enough  physically,  to 
keep  her  warm,  and  she  had  been  up  late, 
and  was  tired  and  not  disposed  to  be  on  her 
best  company  behaviour  m  the  big  drawing- 
room  on  the  chance  that  the  Marchioness 
might  come  down-stairs.  Mrs,  Burton  was 
not  quite  so  pladd  as  she  once  had  been. 
As  her  children  had  grown  up  there  had 
been  complications  to  encounter  more  (tying 
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to  the  temper  than  the  naughtiness  of  their 
childhood ;  and  it  sometimes  happened  that 
all  the  advantage  to  be  gained  from  a  suc- 
cession of  line  visitors  would  be  neutralised, 
or  partially  neutralised,  by  the  reluctance  of 
the  mistress  of  the  house  to  devote  her 
personal  attention  to  them.  Or  so,  at  least, 
Mr.  Burton  thought  His  wife,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  best  to 
leave  the  visitors  sometimes  to  themselves  ; 
and  this  was  what  she  had  done  to-day. 
She  had  established  herself  over  the  library 
fire  with  a  book  after  luncheon,  leaving  the 


know  what  I  am  doing  so  far  as  she  is  con- 
cerned. She  does  not  want  me  to  follow 
her  about  'and  make  a  fuss,  as  some  people 
do," 

"  I  have  always  told  you,"  said  Mr.  Burton, 
"that  I  wished  the  utmost  civility  to  be 
shown  to  people  of  her  rank  in  my  house. 
\Vhy,  Clara,  what  can  you  be  thinking  of? 
With  all  the  ambitious  ideas  you  have  in 
your  head  for  Ned " 

"My  ambition  is  veiy  easily  satisfied," 
she  said,  "if  you  will  let  the  boy  follow  his 
own  indinatioDS.     He  has  no  turn  for  busi- 


Marchioness  and  the  young  ladies  to  drive 
or  to  repose  as  they  pleased.  And  this 
piece  of  self-will  had  procured  her  a  repri- 
mand, as  forcible  as  Mr.  Burton  dared  to 
deliver,  when  he  came  in  and  found  her 
there. 

"  You  are  throwing  away  our  chances, 
Clara,"  he  said.  ""You  are  setting  the  worse 
example  to  the  children.  If  the  Marchio- 
ness had  not  been  resting  in  her  own 
rooms " 

"  The  Marchioness  is  verj-  well,  Mr.  Bur- 
ton," said  his  wife.     "  You  may  be  sure  I 


ness ;    all   that    he  would  do  in  business 
would  be  to  lose  what  you  have  made." 

"  If  he  makes  a  good  match— if  he  marries 
into  the  Merewet(ier  family— I  should  not 
say  another  word  about  business,"  said  Mr. 
Burton.  Looking  at  him  in  daylight,  it  was 
still  more  easy  to  perceive  the  change  that 
had  come  over  him.  His  clothes,  those 
well-made,  light-coloured  clothes  which  had 
once  been  a  model  of  everything  that  clothes 
should  be,  had  begun  to  look  almost  shabby, 
though  they  were  in  themselves  as  glossy 
and  as  spotless  as  ever.    Anxiety  was  written 
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in  the  lines  about  his  eyes.  "Should  the 
children  do  well,  Clara — should  they  do  as 
nFe  wish  them — I  should  be  tempted  myself 
to  get  out  of  the  bueiness,  when  I  have  an 
opportunity,"  he  said,  "  It  is  wearing  work, 
especially  when  one  has  nobody  to  help, 
ru^iody  to- sympathise;"  and  the  man  who 
had  been  always  the  incarnation  of  pros- 
perity, needing  no  props  of  external  support, 
[Hificd  out  from  his  Ix^m  a  real  si^ 

Mrs.  Burton  took  no  notice ;  she  was 
perfectly  calm  and  unmoved,  either  un- 
aware that  her  husband  had  displayed  any- 
thing like  emotion,  or  indifterent  to  it. 

"I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  been 
fond  of  these  match-making  schemes,"  she 
said,  "and-  Ned  is  only  a  boy;  but  there 
is  one  tlnng  that  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, whatever  you  may  do  in  this 
matter;  Aat  is  Norah  Drummond.  If  she 
thinks  differently,  you  may  as  well  give  up 
theconfltcL" 

"  Noiah  Dnuomond !"  saiJ  BCr.  Burton, 
grinding  his  teeth.  "By  Jove-!  tlbcy  talk 
about  a  nraa's  ple^idant  sins  being  against 
him ;  but  there  is  nothing  so  bad  in  that 
way  as  his  unpleasant  virtues,  I  oan  tell 
you.  If  ^Pthe  annojnnce  I  bane  had 
through  these  two  women  couM  be  reckoned 

"  I  do  not  know  what  annoyance  you  ma^ 
have  had  yourself,"  said  Mrx  Burton,  in  hta 
cold,  judicial  way.  "I  have  Ken  nothiiig' 
to  complain  o£  But  now  I  confess  it  begins 
to  be  unpleasant  She  has.  more  inffiiencB 
over  Ned  than  amf  of  us.  He  danced' with 
her  last  night  before  any  one  else.  Be  is 
always  there,  or  meeting  hat  at  other  places. 
I  have  observed  it  San  some  time.  But  jan 
have-  done  nothing  Oo  stop  it,  Mr.  fiurtosk. 
Sometime^  I  have  thought  you  approved,, 
from  the  way  you  have  allowed  thiB^.  bo 

"  I  approve ! "  fie  cded,  with  something' 
tike  horror. 

"How  was  I  to  know?  I  do  not  say  it 
is.o£veiy  much  importance.  Ned,  of  course, 
will  follow  his  own  taste,  not  oais." 

"  But,  by  Jove,  he  shan't ! "  cried  Mr. 
Burton.  "  By  Jove,  he  shall  take  hims«l£ 
out  of  this,  and  make  his  own  way,  if  I  hear 
any  mone  nonsense.  ^Vhat  1  after  all  X  have 
done  tO'  set  them  up  in.  the  world — afier  all 
I  harve  gone  through ! " 

He  was*  aflected,  whatever  was  the  cause. 
There  was  something  like  agitation  about 
him.  He  was  changed  altogether  ^on  the 
CftnAdent  nian  of  fbrnur  times.  Hia  wife 
looked  at  him  with  a  liule  suiviee,  and 


t  to  this  conclusion  quite  snddraly. 
She  had  not  noticed  it  when  he  was  among 
other  people,  playing,  his  part  of  host  widi 
an  oflen^ve  hospitality  which  often  annoyed  j 
her,  and  which  the  Marchioness,  for  example, 
scarcely  hesitated  to  show  her  contempt  of.  I 
But  now,  when  th^>e  was  no  one  present,  I 
when  he  was  free  to  look  as  he  pleased, 
Mrs.  Burton  found  out  all  at  once  that  her  I 
husband  was  changed.  Was  it  merely  that  | 
he  was  older,  tired  with  last  night's  dasipsr 
tion,  not  so  able  to  defy  late  hours,  and 
supper  and  champagne,  as  he  had  once 
done  ?  She  was  not  a  woman  to  rest  in 
so  superficial  a  view  of  afiairs ;  but  for  the 
moment  these  were  tte  questions  she  asked 
herself,  as  she  looked  at  him  with  calm  yet 
undeniable  surprise. 

"You  seem  to  be  excited,  Mr.  Burton," 
she  siud. 

"Excited  I"  he  cried;  "and  good  reason, 
too ;  with  yoQ  sitting  there  as  cold'  as  a 
little  fish,  never  thinking  of  the  interests  c^ 
your  family,,  talking  of  Ned  thwarting  me 
as  if  it  was  nothing !  If  I  were  exdted  it 
would  be  little  wonder,  1  think." 

"  £  have  ns-  dksire  tfiat  Ned  should 
Qamt  you,"  siie  said  ;  "  on  tJW  contrary,  it 
iamy^own  wh.  £k  will  never  make  a  good 
man  of  busincsB.  A  naniage  with  one  of 
the  MerewetfterSh  «r  a  (jrl  in  thai  position, 
witil  yoOT  money,  Mn-Sirton,  would  be  the 
hsan  thing  for  him.  Hfc  might  get  into  Par- 
Gnamnt,  andd«aff  thaur  once  hoped  for  you ; 
hit  vAxt  1  hofed  is  neither  here  nor  there." 

Ms.  Burtun-  was  only  human,  though  she 
W3E  so  philosophical ;  and  this  was  a  stroke 
in  kes  own  defeaae. 

""^e  than  Ned  does  It,  then,"  he  said 
"  Ttaihaps  i£  waft  what  I  hoped  too ;  but 
busimnr  has  swallowed  me  up,  instead  of 
leaviag  me  more  free.  You  ought  to  make  it 
your  duty  to  see  that  Ned  does  what  we  both 
wish.     What  is  there  to  stand  in  the  way  ?" 

"  Not  much,"  said  Mrs.  Burton,  shruK'''B 
her  shoulders.  "  Norah  Drummond — not  a 
very  lai^e  person— that  is  all," 

"  Confound  Norah  Drummond  1  A  man 
is  always  -a  fool  when  he  thinks  of  other 
people.  I  am  finding  that  out  too  late.  But 
you,  may  compose  yourself  about  Ned," 
added  the  father,  with  irony.  "ThtU  Utile 
thing  has  other  fish  to  fry.  She  is  poking 
herself  into  Clara's  way,  confound  her .'  That 
sentimental  ass,  Rivers,  \k-ho  is  unfit  to  toucK 
my  child's  band " 

."  I  heard  of  that  too,"  said  Iklis.  BuitCHviD 
alow  voice. 

"I  should  think. you  did  hcac  o£  it:  but 
ii;^~7.AjOOglc 
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you  never  interfered,  so  far  ^  I  could  see. 
He  would  have  danced  with  her  all  night, 
if  I  had  not  taken  it  into  my  own  hands. 
The  ass  !  a  poor  little  chit  like  that,  when  he 
might  have  had  Clary  !  But,  however,  under- 
stand me,  Clara,  this  is  a  woman's  business, 
I  want  these  children  settled  and  put  out  in 
life.  Ned  may  be  rather  young,  but  many 
a  young  fellow  in  his  position  is  married  at 
one-and-twenty.  And,  by  Jove,  I  can't  go 
on  bearing  this  infernal  strain  !  I  should 
give  it  up  if  it  was  not  for  them," 

"Is  there  anything  going  wrong,  Mr. 
Burton  ?"  asked  his  wife, 

"What  should  be  going  wrong?  I  am 
tired  of  working  and  never  getting  any  sym- 
pathy. I  want  a  son-in-law  and  a  daughter- 
in-law  who  will  do  us  credit — but,  above  all, 
a  son-in-law.  And  I  doii't  see  any  obstacle 
in  the  way  .vhich  you  cannot  overcome,  if 
you  choose," 

"  I  wonder,"  said    Mrs,  Barton,   "  can  I 

overcome    Norah    Dnimmond  ?  —  and    her 

mother?  They  are  the  obstacles  in  the  way." 

"Thanks  to  my  confounded  good-hearted- 

ness,"  said  her  husband. 

Aud  it  was  at  this  moment  Clara  came  in 
and  joined  their  deliberations.  Little  more, 
however,  was  said,  and  she  was  sent  away  to 
seek  out  Lady  Florizel,  and  do  her  duty  to  the 
young  visitors  as  the  daughter  of  the  house 
should.  Mr.  Burton  went  off  himself  to  see 
if  the  Marchioness  had  made  herself  visible, 
and  do  his  best  to  overwhelm  her  with  fussy 
hospitality.  But  Mrs.  Burton  sat  still  on 
the  hbrary  fire  and  warmed  her  cold  little 
feet,  and  set  her  mind  to  work  out  the 
problem.  It  was  like  a  game  of  chess,  with 
two  skilfully-arrayed,  scientific  lines  of  attack 
all  brought  to  nothing  by  a  cunning  little 
knight,  of  double  movement-power,  in  the 
centre  of  the  board.  Either  of  the  schemes 
on  which  her  husband  had  set  his  heart,  or 
both — and  one  of  them  was  dear  to  herself 
also  if  she  would  have  acknowledged  it — 
m^ht  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  issue,  if 
this  little  Norah,  this  penniless  child,'  this 
poor  littTe  waif,  who  had  grown  up  at  their 
gates,  could  but  be  put  out  of  the  way.  Was 
the  part  of  Nemesis,  so  unlike  her  childish 
appearance  and  character,  reserved  for 
Norah?  or  was  the  mother  using  her  child 
as  the  instrument  of  a  deep,  and  patient,  and 
long-prepaied  vengeance  ?  It  was  the  latter 
view  of  the  question  which  was  most  con- 
genial to  Mrs.  Burton's  mind ;  but  whether 
it  was  that  or  fete,  the  greatest  combinations 
which  the  family  at  the  great  house  had  yet 
ventured  on,  the  things    most   concermng 


their  comfort  and  hq)piness,  were  suddenly 
stopped  short  by  this  little  figure.  It  was 
Norah  Dnunmond,  only  Noiah,  who  was  the 
lion  in  the  way, 

CHAPTER   XX VII I, 

Ned  Burto:*  went  to  the  post,  as  he  had 
said  H*  had  to  pass  the  Gatehouse 
on  his  way ;  and  his  business  was  not 
of  so  important  a  description  that  he  should 
make  any  haste  about  it,  ot  tire  himself  with 
walking.  He  loitered  along,  looking  into  the 
windows^  sore  at  heart  and  wistful.  There 
was  no  one,  to  be- sure,  at  Mrs,  Drummond's 
end  of  the  Gatehouse.  He  tried  to  get  a 
glimpse  at  the  interior  through  the  chinks  of 
the  little  green  Venetian  blinds  which  veiled 
the  lower  panes;  but  they  were  turned  the 
wrong  way,  and  he  could  not  see  anything. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  be  should'  be  sure 
to  see  NoraJ»,  for  no  particalis  reason  except 
that  he  wanted  so  much  to  see  her.  But  no 
Norah  was  visible.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
house,  however,  Stephen  Haldane's  window 
was  open  as  usual,  and  he  himself  sat  within, 
looking  almost  eagerly  for  that  interview  with 
the  ontnde  world  which  his  open  window 
permitted.  The  summer  was  over,  with  all 
its  delights,  and  soon  the  window  would  have 
to  be  closed,  and  Stephen's  chair  removed 
into  winter  quarters.  What  a  deprivation  this 
was  to  him  no  one  knew ; — but  just  at  the 
fall  of  the  year,  when  the  transparent  lime- 
leaves  had  turned  into  yellow  silk  instead  of 
green,  and  littered  tile  fl^  under  the  window, 
Stephen  looked  out  more  e^erlythan  he  was 
wont  for  some  one  to  talk  to  him.  It  was 
his  farewell,  in  a  measure,  to  life.  And'  Ned 
was  but  too  glad  to  stop  and  lean  against  the 
outer  sill,  keeping  always  an  eye  upon  the 
door,  and  Mrs.  Drummond's  windows.  He 
was  not  handsome.  He  had  a  large  nose — 
too  large  for  the  rest  of  his  face — which  his 
aunt,  Mr^,  Everest,  sometimes  comforted  him 
by  suggesting  was  a  sign  of  character  and 
energy,  but  which  Ned  had  been  used  to  hear 
all  his  friends  laugh  at.  The  young  com- 
nranity  at  Ditra  had  brought  themselves  up 
in  all  the  frankness  of  family  retations,  and 
were  wont  to  laugh  freely  at  Ned's  nose,  aa 
they  laughed  at  Kitic's  large  teeth^anda^ 
while  they  were  children,  they  had  laughed 
at  Clara's  red -hair.  On  that  last  particular 
they  were  undeceived  now,  and  gloried  in  it, 
as  fashion  required ;  but  Katie's  teedi  and 
Ned's  nose  were  still  amusing  to  everybody 
concerned.  Poor  boy  1  he  had  not  any  fealure 
which  was  so  good  as  to  redeem  thUimptt' 
fectron.     l4e  had  "  niee"  PT^h  a  tdaal^ 
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month,  and  was  well  grown  and  strong ;  bat 
nobody  conid  say  he  was  handsome.  And 
then,  Uiough  he  was  a  gentlcraan  in  thought 
and  heart,  he  was  a  gentleman .  of  twenty, 
whose  real  refinement  had  not  yet  had  time 
to  work  out  to  the  surface,  and  soften  away 
the  early  asperities.  This  was  why  he  looked 
boonsb  and  loutish  in  the  presence  of  Cyril 
Rivers,  who  had  not  only  the  e^y  confidence 
which  springs  from  good  looks,  but  that  in- 
evitable surface  suavity  which  can  only  be 
attained  by  intercourse  with  the  world. 

"You  are  not  shooting  to-day,"  said  Stephen, 
from  within. 

"No;  we  were  all  late  this  morning,  I 
don't  know  why  we  should  be  such  muffs," 
said  Ned.  "  Merewether  had  to  go  off  to  town 
to  get  his  leave  extended;  and  Rivers  is  too 
fine  a  gentleman,  I  suppose,  to  take  much 
trouble.  Thafs  not  fair,  though.  I  did 
not  mean  it.     He  is  a  very  good  shot." 

"Who  is  he?"  said  Stephen,  "I  have 
been  hearing  a  great  deal  about  him  this 
morning." 

"  Cfh,  have  you?"  Ned  looked  yellow  as 
the  lime  leaves  which  came  tumbling  about 
his  head,  and  his  nose  was  all  that  was  visible 
under  the  hat,  which  somehow,  in  fiis  agita- 
tion, he  pulled  over  his  brows.  "He  is  a 
man  about  town,  I  suppose.  He  is  member 
for  somewhere  or  other — his  father's  borough. 
He  is  an  aesthetic  sort  of  politician,  diplo- 
matist, whatever  you  like  to  call  it :  a  man 
who  plays  at  setting  all  the  world  right"    ' 

"  But  who  docs  not  please  Ned  Burton,  I 
am  afraid,"  said  Steph^  with  a  smile.  "  I 
hear  you  all  enjoyed  yourselves  very' much 
last  night." 

"Did  we?"  said  Ned.  "The  girls  did. 
I  suppose  they  don't  think  of  much  else. 
But  as  one  grows  older,  one  sees  the  absurdity 
of  things.  To  think  of  a  man,  a  rational 
being,  putting  his  brains  in  his  pocket,  and 
giving  himself  up  to  the  cultivation  of  his 
legs !  Oh,  yes ;  we  all  did  our  fetish  worship, 
and  adored  the  great  god  Society,  and  longnl 
to  offer  up  a  few  human  sacrifices ;  though 
there  are  enough,  I  suppose,  without  any 
exertion  of  ours,"  said  Ned,  leanbg  both  his 
aims  on  the  window.  He  heaved  such  a 
sigh,  that  the  leaves  fluttered  and  whirled 
bdbre  the  mighty  breath.  And  Stephen 
Haldane  suppressed  a  laugh,  though  he  was 
not  very  gay.  It  was  hardly  possible  to  help 
being  amused  by  this  juvemle  despair.  And 
yet,  poor  Stephen  going  back  into  those  old 
memories,  which  looked  a  thousand  years  off, 
could  not  but  recollect,  with  a  smile  and  a 
■ighi  similar  hours  and  moments,  in  which  he 


too  had  sounded  the  very  depths  of  tragedy 
and  endured  all  the  tortures  of  despair. 

"  My  poor  boy,"  he  said,  with  a  tone  which 
was  half  comic,  half  pathetic,  "  I  feel  for  you. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  ca  beaux  jours  quand 
filais  si  ma/Aeureux  ?  " 

Ned  looked  up  in  a  blaze  of  sudden  resent- 
ment. 

"I  did  not  think  I  had  said  anything 
funny — though  it  is  always  pleasant  to  have 
amused  you,  Mr,  Haldane,"  he  said,  with 
desperate  politeness,  "  I  am  going  to  the  post- 
office,  I  rather  think  I  shall  have  to  be 
postman,  and  carry  out  the  bags  to^y. 
Gcfod  morning.  I  ought  not  to  have  stood 
so  long  keeping  you  from  your  book." 

But  Stephen's  laugh  was  very  low  and 
tender  when  the  young  fellow  went  on,  walk- 
ing at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour.  Poor 
Ned  !  There  was  not  so  much  to  laugh  at, 
for  he  had  serious  difficulties  in  his  way- 
difficulties  of  which  he  tried  to  remind  him- 
self as  he  turned  up  the  village  street,  by  way 
of  making  himself  a  little  more  unhappy. 
But  the  attempt  did  not  succeed.  The  fact 
was  that  his  real  troubles  counted  for  nothing 
in  the  mixture  of  misery  and  anger  which 
filled  his  youthful  bosom.  The  shadow  which 
Ailed  the  air  with  blackness,  and  made  life 
intolerable,  was — Norah.  She  had  slighted 
tiim,  wounded  him,  preferred  some  one  else. 
In  presence  of  this  terrible  sorrow,  all  the 
doubts  about  his  future  career,  the  serious 
question  about  the  business,  the  discussions 
of  which  he  had  been  the  subject,  faded  into 
insignificance.  It  seemed  to  Ned  even  that 
he  would  gladly  consent  to  go  into  the  busi- 
ness at  half  an  houi^  n&tice  if  only  that  half 
hour  would  procure  him  the  chance  of  making 
himself  more  miserable  still  by  an  interview 
with  Norah.  What  a  fool  he  was,  poor  boy ! 
how  wretched  he  was !  and  what  poorcreatures 
those  people  are  who  are  never  wretched  and 
never  fools ! 

Ned  Burton  lounged  about  into  half  the 
shops  in  the  village  in  his  unhappiness.  He 
bought  an  ugly  little  mongrel  from  a  lying 
porter  at  the  station,  who  swore  to  its  purity 
of  blood,  Ned,  in  an  ordinary  way,  knew  a 
great  deal  more  about  this  subject  than  the 
porter  did,  but- it  gained  him  a  little  time, 
and  Norah  might,  for  anything  he  knew, 
become  visible  in  the  meantime.  He  went 
into  Wigginton's  and  bought  a  rose-coloured 
ribbon  for  his  straw  hat  It  was  quite  un- 
suitable ;  but  Norah  wore  rose-co{oured  rib- 
bons, and  it  was  a  forlorn  profession  of  alle- 
giance, though  nobody  would  ever  know  it 
He  went  to  the  confectioner's,  and  bought 
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a  bag  of  cakes,  with  which  he  fed  half 
dozen  gaping  children  outside.  In  short,  he 
visited  as  many  tradespeople  as  Mother 
Hubbard  did.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  No 
Noiah  passed  by ;  no  one  like  her  went  into 
any  of  the  shops.  When  he  passed  the  Gate- 
house once  more,  the  windows  were  all  vacant 
still.  Then  Ned  took  a  desperate  resolution, 
and  went  and  paid  a  visit  at  the  Rectory. 
He  sat  with  Mrs.  Dalton  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  then  he  strolled  round  the  garden  with 
the  g^rls.  When  things  had  come  to  this 
pass.  Providence  befriended  him,  and  sent 
a  special  messenger,  in  the  shape  of  Mr. 
Nidiolas,  to  take  up  Mary's  attention.  As 
soon  as  he  was  alone  with  her  sister,  Ned 
seized  the  opportunity. 

"  Katie,"  he  said,  breathless,  "  yo'u  might 
do  me  such  a  favour." 

"Might  I?"  said  friendly  Katie;  "then 
of  course  I  will,  Ned." 

"You  are  always  the  nicest  and  the  kind- 
est! Katie,  I  have  something  to  say  to 
Norah  Drummond;  something  I — ^have  to 
tell  her — by  .herself.  I  can't  go  to  the  house, 
for  it  is  something — a  kind  of  a  secret" 

"  I'll  run  and  fetch  her.  I  know  what  you 
have  got  to  say  to  her,"  said  Katie,  laughing. 
"Oh,  how  funny  you  are  !  Why  didn't  you 
say  it  light  out,  you  silly  boy?" 

"  It  is  not  what  you  mean  at  all,"  said  Ned, 
with  great  gravity.  ■" 
But  Katie  laughed,  and  ran  across  the  road. 
And  this  was  how  the  interview  came 
about.  Norah  came  over  to  the  Rectory  in 
all  innocence,  fearing  nothing.  She  said, 
"Oh,  Ned  is  here  too!"  as  i?  nothing  had 
happened.  Indeed,  she  was  not  aware  that 
anything  had  happened — only  that  a  game  at 
croquet  would  be  the  best  way  of  spending 
the  listless  afternoon  after  the  dissipation  of 
the  previous  night  They  sat  down  on  a 
bench  behind  that  clump  of  laurels  which  hid 
a  portion  of  the  lawn  from  the  windows  of 
the  Rectory.  Mary  an,d  Mr.  Nicholas  were 
walking  up  and  down,  round  and  round. 
The  red  geraniums  were  still  bright  in  the 
borders,  with  all  manner  of  asters,  and  salvias, 
like  scarlet  velvet  The  autumn  leaves  were 
dropping  singly,  now  one,  now  another,  with- 
out any  sound;  the  jur  was  very  still  and 
soft,  the  sun  shining  through  a  pleasant  haze. 
A  sheaf  of  great,  splendid,  but  dusty  gladiolus, 
stood  up  against  the  dark  green  laurel  They 
were  like  Clara  in  her  full  and  brilliant  beauty 
— not  like  little  Norah  in  hei  grey  &ock, 
sitting  quite  still  and  happy,  thinking  of 
nothing,  on  the  warm  bench  in  the  sunslune, 
with  her  hands  folded  in  her  lap,  waiting  for 


Katie  to  come  back  with  the  croquet  mallets, 
and  alt<^ether  unconscious  of  the  dark  looks 
Ned  was  casting  upon  her  from  under  his 
hard  brows. 

"  I  suppose  Katie  will  come  when  she  is 
ready,"  he  said,  in  reply  to  some  question. 
"  She  is  not  always  at  your  word  and  beck, 
like  me." 

"Are  you  at  my  word  and  beck?"  she 
said,  looking  round  upon  him  with  some 
surprise.  "  How  funny  you  look,  Ned  !  Is 
anything  the  matter?  Arc  you — going  away?" 

"I  often  think  I  had" best  go  away,"  said 
Ned,  in  Byronic  melancholy.  "That  would 
be  better  than  staying  here  and  having  every 
desire  of  my  heart  trampled  on.  It  seems 
hard  to  leave  you ;  and  I  am  such  a  fool — 1 
always  stay  on,  thinking  anything  is  better 
than  banishment.  But  after  being  crushed 
to  the  earth,  and  having  all  my  wishes 
disregarded,  and  all  my  feelings  trampled 

"Oh,  Ned!  what  can  you  mean?  Who 
has  done  it?  Is  it  that  dreadful  business 
again  ?  " 

"Business!"  said  Ned,  with  what  he  w<^uld 
have  described  as  the  hollow  laugh  of  despair. 
"That  seemed  bad  enough  when  I  had 
nothing  worse  'to  bear.  But  now  I  would 
embrace  business;  1  would  clasp  it  in  my 
arms.  Business !  No !  That  a^ected  only 
my  inclinations ;  but  this  goes  to  my  heart." 

"Ned,"  said  Norah,  growing  pale,  "you 
must  be  over-tired.  That  is  it  You  shoot 
all  day — and  then  the  ball  last  night.  Poor 
boy  I  you  are  taking  fancies  in  your  head. 
You  don't  know  what  you  are  saying.  You 
have  been  over-tired." 

Upon  which  Ned  shook  his  head,  and 
laughed  again,  this  time  "  wildly."  He  was 
very  miseraUe,  poor  fellow,  and  yet  it  can- 
not be  said  that  he  was  quite  indifferent  to 
the  effect  he  produced.  It  gave  him  a  certain 
satisfaction  in  the  midst  of  his  despair. 

"  If  you  were  to  ask  yourself,  Norah,  what 
is  the  matter,  instead  of  suggesting  so  far 

less  than  the  reality — so  much  less -"  he 

began. 

Then  Norah  took  courage. 

"Is  that  all!"  she  said.  "Oh,  what  a 
fright  you  gave  me  1  Is  it  only  something  I 
have  done  without  knowing  it?  Vou  ndi- 
culous,  silly  boy!  Why  can't  you  tell  me 
plainly  what  it  is,  without  all  this  nonsense? 
You  know  it  is  nonsense,"  Norah  continued, 
warming  as  she  went  on.  "  What  can  I  have 
done  ?  Besides,  however  disagreeable  I  might 
have  been,  what  right  have  you  to  mind? 
Nobody  else  toinds.    I  am  not.a  slave,  never 
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to  be  allowed  to  make  mysdf  tmpleasant 
There !  I  will  be  disagreeable  if  I  Kke !  I 
am  not  to  be  always  bound  to  do  what  is 
pleasant  to  you." 

"IfyoutakemeupinthisspiritiNorah— 

"  Yes,  I  mean  to  take  you  up  in  this  spirit. 
Vou  have  no  right  to  fee!  everything  like  a 
ridiculous  sensirivc  plant.  Why  should  you  ? 
If  I  were  a  sensitive  plant  I  might  have  some 
cause.  I  am  little,  I  am  friendless,  I  am 
very  poor ;  I  have  nothing  in  the  world  h\ft 
mamma.  But /or  you  to  set  up  to  have  feel- 
ings, Ned !  you,  a  boy !  that  can  go  where 
you  like,  and  do  what  you  like,  and  have 
heaps  of  money,  and  everybody  bowing  down 
before  you !  It  is  because  you  have  nothing 
really  to  vex  yon,  that  you  are  obliged  to 
invent  things.  Oh,  you  wicked,  ungrateful 
boy,  to  pretend  that  you  are  unhappy !  Look 
at  .Mr.  Stephen,  and  look  at  mamma  I" 

"But,  Norah,"said  Ned  hniriedly';  "Norah, 
dcarl  Jjsten  to  me  only  one  moment," 

"  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself," 
she  said.  "I  won't  listen  to  you.  I  have 
plenty  of  things  to  bother  me,  and  you  have 
nothing.  You  never  had  to  ihinlt  whether 
you  could  spend  this  or  that— whether  you 
could  'have  a  new  coat,  or  go  a  joimicy,  or 
anything;  and  you  go  and  make  troubles 
because  you  have  not  got  any."  Here  slie 
made  a  pause,  turning  her  head  away,  so  that 
poor  Ned  was  more  miserable  than  ever.  And 
then  all  at  once  she  turned  and  looked  up 
kindly  at  him.     "  What  was  it  I  did,  Ned  ?  " 

This  sudden  revolution  overwhehned  him 
ahogether.  He  felt  the  water  leap  to  his 
eyes.  He  was  so  young.  And  then  he 
laughed  unsteadily. 

"  What  a  girl  you  are,  Norah  !"  he  said. 

"  Was  I  cross  last  night?  What  did  I  do? 
I  didn't  mean  it,  I  am  sure.  I  came  over 
quite  innocently,  never  thinking  Katie  was 
bringing  me  to  be  scolded.  It  was  not  friendly 
of  Katie.  She  ought  to  have  told  me.  But, 
Ned,  what  was  it  ?    Tell  me  what  1  did," 

"  Norah,  things  must  not  go  on  like  this. 
I  cannot  do  it.  It  may  be  as  much  as  my 
life  is  worth,"  said  the  youth.  "Look  at 
those  two  over  there ;  they  may  quarrel  some- 
times  " 

"They  quarrel  every  day  of  their  lives," 
said  Norah,  breathless,  in  a  parenthesis. 

"  But  they  know  that  they  belong  to  each 
other,"  said  Ned ;  "  they  know  that  "right  or 
wrong  nobody  will  part  them.  But,  Norah, 
think  how  different  I  am.  You  may  not 
mind,  but  it  kills  me.  Once  you  said  you 
loved  me — a  htde." 

"  I  love — everybody ;  we,  all  of  us,  love 


each  other,"  s^d  Norah,  in  a  subdued 
voice. 

"  But  that  Ts  not  what  I  want.  I  love  yon 
very  differently  iroTo  that,  Nor^  j  you  taiow 
I  do.  I  want  you  to  belong  to  me  as  Mary 
belongs  to  Nidiolas.  Next  yoar  I  will  be 
of  age,  and  something  must  be  stfttlod  for 
me,  Norah.  How  do  you  think  I  can  face 
all  tliis  talking  and  all  tins  advising  if  I  don't 
know  what  you  are  going  to  do  7  Give  me 
your  hand,  Norah ;  give  it  me  into  mine ;  it 
is  not  the  first  time.  Now,  am  I  to  keep  it 
always?     Tell  me  yes  or  no." 

"  Oh !  you  hurt  me — a  littk,  Ned !" 

"  I  cannot  help  it,"  he  said ;  "  not  so 
much,  not  half  so  much,  as  you  hrat  me. 
Oh,  Norah,  put  yourself  inmyplace!  HhdIc, 
only  think,  how  I  can  bear  to  sec  you  taUcing 
to  other  people,  smiling  at  them,  lookii^  up 
as  you  look  at  me.  Is  it  j>oss&>le,  No^? 
And  perhaps  I  may  have  to  go  away  to  fi^t 
with  the  wotH,  and  mdac  my  own  oreer. 
And  would  you  send  me  sway  all  in  lie  dari: 
without  knowing?  Oh,  Norah, 4t  wonM  be 
cruel ;  it  would  not  be  like  yon," 

"Please,  please,  Nedi  Mary  and  Mr. 
Nicholas  arc  coming.    Let  go  my  haad." 

"  Not  until  you  give  me  some  sort  ef 
answer,"  said  Ned.  "  I  have  loved  yea  since 
ever  I  remember — since  I  was  a  boy,  fri^- 
ened  to  speak  to  you.  Y'ou  have  always 
laughed  and  gibed ;  but  I  never  minded.  I 
love  you  more  than  all  the  world,  Norah ! 
I  can't  help  thinking  it  woirid  be  so  oibj  for 
you  to  love  me,  if  you  only  would  try.  Yaa 
have  known  me  since  -we  were  c^hMfcu. 
You  have  always  had  me  to  order  about,  to 
do  whatever  you  liked  with." 

"  Wait  till  they  have  passed,"  said  Norah, 
in  a  whisper,  drawing  her  hand  out  of  his. 

And  then  the  elder  pair,  who  were  eogaged, 
and  had  a  right  to  walk  about  together,  a>d 
hold  long  private  conferences,  and  qiurTcl 
and  make  friends,  passed  slowly,  srapeoding 
their  talk  abo  out  of  regard  for  die  others. 

"  Are  you  waiting  for  Katie  ?  "  Mary  uad. 
"She  is  so  tiresome;  always  finding  eome- 
thing  unexpected  to  do7 

"  Oh,  I  am  talking  to  Ned.  We  are  in  ao 
hurry,"  Norah  replied. 

And  then  those  fiill-grown  lovers,  the  pair 
who  had  developed  into  actualrty,  whom  Ned 
envied,  and  who  had  been  having  a  very 
shaq)  Hltle  quarrel,  passed  on, 

Ned  was  very  much  in  earnest,  poor  fellow. 
His  face  was  quite  worn  and  ftiQ  of  lines. 
There  was  a  stcain  and  tremulous  tenaioo 
about  him  which  showed  how  hi^  liis  <i- 
dtement'was.  ,  ,. 
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"  It  isat  as  if  this  was  new  to  yon,  Noiah," 
he  cried  piteonsly.  "You  have  known  it 
ever  so  long.  And  I  cannot  help  thinking 
you  might  love  me  so  easily,  U  you  woi^d, 
Norah,  you  are  so  used  to  me — if  you  only 
vonld ! " 

Nord  was  Tety  sympathetic,  and 
emotion  moved  her  louch.  She  cast  down 
her  eyes ;  she  could  sot  bear  to  look  at  him, 
and  she  nearly  cried. 

"  Oh,  rftd,"  Bhc  said,  "  I  do  love  you.  I 
am  very  fond  of  you ;  but  how  can  I  tell  if  it 
is  in  tlat  way  ?  How  can  you  tell  ?  We  are 
just  like  brother  -and  sisJer,  We  have  never 
known  anybody  else  all  oui  lives." 

"  I  have,"  aaid  Ned,  "  I  have  known  hun- 
dreds. And  there  is  no  girl  in  all  the  world 
but  one,  and  that  is  you.  Oh,  Noiah,  that  is 
you ! " 

"Bat  I  have  never  seen  any  one,"  said 
Noiahagain.  She  spoke  so  vay  softly  that 
he  amid  scarcely  bear.  "  I  have  never  seen 
any  one,"  ^e  repeated,  heaving  a  gentle  sigh 
— a  dgh  which  was  half  regret  for  Ned  and 
half  for  herself.  "Dear  Ned,  I  do  love  you. 
But  how  could  I  tell  until  I  saw — ■ — ?" 

"  Ah  1 "  he  cried,  and  let  her  hand  drop  in 
his  yoQtltful  impatience  and  mortification. 
"  If  that  is  all  your  answer,  Noi^,  the  best 
thing  for  me  is  to  nsh  away.  Why  should  I 
stay  here  any  longer?  There  will  be  nothing 
to  live  for,  nothing  to  hope  for  ] " 
"  Oh,  dwi't  talk  nonsense,  Kcd ! " 
"  It  is  not  nonsense,"  said  Ned,  rising  up. 
"Nerah,  if  yon  hear  I  am  gone  you  wall 
know  why  it  is.  If  you  hear  of  anything 
happening  bo  me,  I  hope  you  will  be  sorry. 
Oh,  Norah,  Norah  I "  he  cried,  the  tears 
wcing  thea)seh>es  to  bis  eyes,  "  is  it  all  to 
end  like  this?" 

He  was  so  young.  His  despair  was  real, 
though  it  niight  be  tootiagical  in  its  outward 
form,  He  was  capable  of  going  away,  as  he 
said,  and  making  himself  hugely  uncom- 
fortable, anil  for  a  time  intense^  unhappy^ 
and  yet  porhaps  being  all  the  hetter  for  it  in 
the  end.  (But  Norah,  who  was  not  much  wiser 
than  himself,  was  driven  to  her  wit's  end  by 
this  adjuration,  and  did  not  know  what  to 
■ay. 

"  Ned,  don't  be  so  sorry,"  she  said,  taking 
his  hand  in  her  tnm.  "  Ob,  dear  Ned,  I  do 
love  you ;  but  your  people  would  be  very 
angry,  and  we  are  so  yoimg.  We  must  not 
think  of  such  things  yet.  Ob,  I  ajn  sure  1 
did  not  mean  to  irake  you  onbappy.  Don't 
cry.  I  could  not  bear  to  see  you  crying, 
Ked ! " 
"  I  an  not  ciying,"  he  snd  looghly.    He 


had  to  be  rough,  he  had  been  so  neai  it. 
And  just  at  this  moment  Katie  came  smiling 
up  with  the  mallets  over  her  shoulders.  He 
could  not  come  -down  from  that  elevation  of 
feeling  into  fliis.  "  I  am  a&aid  I  must  go 
now,"  he  said,  almost  turning  his  back  upon 
them.  "  I  am  going  to  the — to  the  station 
now.    Merewether  is  coming  by  this  train." 

"  Oh,  Ned,  how.  unkind  c^  you,  when 
everything  is  ready  for  a  game ! "  cried  Katie. 
But  Norah  said  nothing  as  he  strode  away, 
giving  a  nod  at  them  over  his  shoulder.  He 
had  not  been  boorish  wiiile  he  was  pleading 
his  own  cause ;  but  he  had  not  the  heart  to 
be  civil  when  it  was  over.  Caesars  of  twenty 
do  not  puU  their  cloaks  gracefully  about 
them  when  they  are  going  to  die. 

Then  Norah  suddenly  turned  i^od  her 
companion,  and  metaphorically  g^ged  and 
bound  her. 

"How  tiresome  it  was  of  you  to  be  so 
loi^l"  she  cried.  "Here  we  have  been 
waiting  and  waiting,  till  Ned's  time  was  up ; 
and  soiis  mine.    I  must  go  bac^  to  mamma." 

"Why,  I  have  not  been  gone  tennunutesl" 
cried  indignant  Katie. 

But  Norah,  too,  waved  her  hand,  and 
moved  majestically  aws^.  She  could  scaicely 
keep  from  crying.  Her  heart  was  fidl,  scme- 
tbing  was  quivering  in  her  throat.  'It  was 
not  so  mndi  her  own  emotion  as  the  reflec- 
tion of  his.  Poor  Ned !  how  hard  it  was 
^that  he  should  be  so  miserable !  She  wanted 
to  get  safely  to  her  own  room,  that  she 
ni^t  thmk  it  over !  She  walked  across  the 
joxd  as  if  she  had  been  in  a  dream.  She 
did  not  hear  Mr.  Stephen  call  to  her  in  her 
abstraction.  She  went  in  enveloped,  as  dt 
were,  i»  a  cloud  of  sad  and  curious  ^cies, 
wondering  —  Was  it  all  over?  Would  he 
never  say  any  more  about  it?  Would  he  .go 
away,  aiid  never  be  heard  of  more  ?  Would 
it — and  the  very  thought  of  this  lihiiUed 
ihrough  Nonh's  veins,  and  chilled  her 
heart — would  it  do  him  harm?  Would  he 
^e? 

CHAPTER  XXtX. 

Mrs.  Bukton  bad  taken  a  very  serious 
piece  of  work  in  hand.  No  wondor  that  she 
lingered  over  the  fire  in  the  library,  or  in  her 
drawing-room,  or  wherever  she  could  find 
a  fire,  in  those  early  chilb  of  October,  to  warm 
her  little  cold  toes,  and  to  make  up  her  plan 
of  warfare.  She  was  a  chilly  little  woman, 
as  I  have  said.  She  had  not  much  except  a 
mind  to  keep  her  warm,  and  mind  is  not:a 
thmg  which  preserves  the  caloric  thorougWy 
unless  it  is  comforted  by  the  dose  vicinity  of 
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other  organs.  Mrs.  Burton  had  no  body  to 
speak  of;  and,  go  far  as  has  been  seen,  not 
very  mudi  heart  Her  mind  had  to  fulfil  all 
the  functions  usually  perfonned  by  these  other 
.properties,  and  to  keep  her  warm  besides; 
so  that  it  was  not  wonderful  if  she  sat  over 
the  fire. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that 
the  Mandiione&s  would  always  be  so  obliging 
as  to  remain  in  her  room  till  three  o'clock ; 
and  consequently  Mrs.  Burton's  thinking  had 
to  be  done  at  odd  moments  when  the  cares 
of  her  household  could  be  lawfully  laid  aside. 
She  was  rather  in  bondage  to  her  distin- 
guished guest;  ^nd  as  she  was  a  litde  re- 
publican, a  natural  democrat  at  heart,  the 
bondage  was  hard  to  her.  She  was  a  great 
deal  cleverer  than  the  Marchioness  of  Upshire; 
her  mind  went  at  raUroad  speed,  while  that 
great  lady  jogged  along  at  the  gentlest  pace. 
Where  the  heart  is  predominant,  or  even  a 
good,  honest,  placid  body,  there  is  tolerance 
for  stupidity;  but  poor  intellect  is  always 
intolerant.  Mrs.  Burton  chafed  at  her  noble 
companion,  and  suffered  tortures  inwardly; 
but  she  was  very  civil,  so  far  as  outward 
appearance  went,  and  did  her  duty  as  hostess 
in  a.  wa.y  which  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

But  It  took  all  her  powers  to  master  the 
problem  before  her.  She  had  an  adversary 
to  overcome;  an  adversary  whom  she  did 
not  despise,  but  whom  everybody  at  the  first 
glance  would  have  thought  too  slight  a 
creature  to  merit  so  much  as  a  thought. 
Mrs.  Burton  knew  better.  She  looked  at 
Norah  Drummond  not  in  her  simple  and 
evident  shape  as  a  litde  girl  of  eighteen,  the 
daughter  of  a  poor  mother,  who  lived  upon  a 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  This  was  what 
Norah  was;  and  yet  she  was  a  great  deal 
more.  She  was  the  commander  of  a  htde 
compact  army,  of  which  the  two  chief  warriors, 
love  and  nature,  were  not  much  known  to  Mrs. 
Burton ;  but  which  wes  reinforced  by  youth, 
and  supreme  perverseness  and  self-will,  powers 
with  which  she  was  perfectly  acquainted. 
Ned's  love  his  mother  might  perhaps  have 
laughed  at ;  but  Ned's  obstinacy,  his  deter- 
mination to  have  his  own  way,  were  opponents 
at  which  she  could  not  laugh ;  and  they  were 
arrayed  against  her.  So  was  the  capricious 
fancy,  the  perverse  individuality  of  Cyril 
Rivets,  who  was  a  man  accustomed  to  be 
courted,  and  not  over-hkely  to  fall  into  an 
arrangement  made  for  him  by  his  family. 
Mrs.  Burton  pondered  much  upon  all  these 
things.  She  found  out  that  her  guest  was  seen 
at  the  Gatehouse  almost  every  day,  and  she 
uw  from  her  son's  aspect  that  he  too  knew 


it,  and  was  beginning  to  hate  his  rival  Then  i 
there  arose  a  litde  conflict  in  her  mind  as  to  | 
which  of  her  two  children  she  should  make 
herself  the  champion  of.  A  mother,  it  may 
be  thought,  would  incline  most  to  the  daugh- 
ter's side;  but  Mrs.  Burton  was  not  aa 
emotional  mother.  She  was  not  scheming 
how  she  could  save  her  children  pain.  The 
idea  of  suffering  on  their  part  did  not  much 
affect  her — at  least,  suffering  of  a  sentimental 
kind.  She  formed  her  plan  at  last  with 
a  cold-blooded  regard  to  their  advantage, 
founded  on  the  most  careful  consideratioo. 
There  was  no  particular  feeling  in  it  one  way 
or  another.  She  had  no  desire  to  injure 
Norah,  or  even  Norah's  mother,  more  than 
was  inevitable.  She  had  not  even  any  haish 
or  revengeful  feelings  towards  them.  'To  con- 
found their  projects  was  necessary  to  the 
success  of  her  own — that  was  all;  but  to- 
wards themselves  she  meant  no  harm.  With 
an  equal  impartiality  she  decided  that  bet 
operations  should  be  on  Ned's  side.  If  she 
could  be  said  to  have  a  favourite,  it  was  Ned 
Clara  was  self-seeking  and  self-wUled  to  a 
degree  which  was  disagreeable  to  Mis.  Burtoa. 
Such  strenuous  sentiments  were  vulgar  and 
coarse  to  the  more  intellectually  constituted 
nature.  And  Clara  had  so  much  flesh  and 
blood,  while  her  mother  had  bo  Lttle,  that  this, 
too,  weakened  the  sympathy  between  them. 
The  mother,  who  was  all  mind,  could  not 
help  having  a  certain  involuntary  unexpressed 
contempt  for  the  daughter  whose  overwhelm- 
ing physique  carried  her  perpetually  into  a 
different  world.  But  what  was  vulgar  in  Clara 
was  allowable  in  Ned;  and  then  Ned  had 
talent  in  his  way,  and  had  taken  his  d^ee 
already,  and  somewhat  distinguished  himself, 
though  he  was  careful,  as  he  himself  said,  to 
"  put  his  brains  in  his  pocket,"  and  refnun  Awn 
all  exhibition  of  them  when  he  got  home. 
Then,  it  would  not  have  flattered  Mis.  Bur- 
ton's vanity  at  all  to  see  her  daughter  the  Hon. 
Mrs.,  or  even  Lady  Rivers ;  but  it  was  a  real 
object  with  her  to  see  her  son  in  Parliament 
She  had  tried  hard  to  thrust  her  husband 
into  a  seat,  with  a  litde  swell  of  impatience 
and  ardour  in  her  heart,  to  have  thus  an 
opportunity  of  exercising  her  own  powers  b 
the  direction  of  the  State.  It  was  a  thmg  she 
could  have  done,  and  she  would  have  given 
half  her  life  to  have  it  in  her  power.  But  this 
had  turned  out  an  impossible  enterprise,  and 
now  all  her  wishes  were  set  upon  Ned.  With 
the  Merewethers'  influence,  in  addition  to  , 
their  own,  Ned,  almost  as  soon  as  be  had  | 
come  of  age,  might  be  a  l^^lator.  With 
the  talents  be  had  derived  from, her,  and  i 
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I  vhich  she  would  stimulate  and  inspire,  he 
I  might  be  of  service  to  his  country.    It  was 
not  an  ungenerous  aspiration ;  it  was  rather, 
on  the  contraiy,  as  noble  a  wish  as  mere 
intellect  could  fonn.     And  to  attain  this  it 
was    necessary   that    Ned    should   gain   his 
father's  favour  by  bringing  a  splendid  con- 
nection to  the  house  of  Dura;  and  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  should  obtain  that  influence 
which  was  his  shortest  way  to  the  coveted 
position.    What  did  it  matter  if  a  temporary 
heart-break  were  the  price  he  had  to  pay,  or 
even  a  temporary  humiliation  in  the  shape  of 
giving  up  his  own  will  ?    His  mother  decided 
for  him  that  such  a  price  was  a  very  small 
matter   to    pay.      She    made   up   her  mind 
accordingly  that  he  should  pay  it  at  once, 
and  in  its  most  unquestionable  form.    That 
Clara  should  be  humbled,  too,  and  exposed 
to  tortures  of  wounded  pride  and  mortifica- 
tion, was  a  pity;  but  there  was  no  other  way. 
This,   then,  was  Mrs.  Burton's  plan  :  to 
encourage    young   Rivers,  the  suitor  whom 
her  husband  had  chosen  for  her  daughter,  to 
devote  himself  to  Norah ;  to  throw  him  con- 
tinually in  the  girl's  way;  to  make  him  dis- 
play  his    admiration,  and    if    possible    his 
devotion  to  her ;  to  delude  Norah  into  satis- 
faction,   even   response,   to   the    assiduities 
of  her  new  suitor ;  and  by  these  means  to 
disgust  and  detach  Ned  from  the  object  of 
bis  youthful  affection.   It  was  a  bold  scheme, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  promised  to  be  an 
easy  one.    As  to  what  plight  follow  in  respect 
to  Clara,   the  risk  would  have  to  be  run; 
but  it  did  not  seem  a  very  great  risk.     In 
the  first  place,  Clara's  "  feelmgs  "  (a  word  at 
which  her  mother  smiled)  were  not  engaged ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  Cyril  Rivers,  though 
he  might  be  foolish  enough,  was  not  such  a 
fool   as   to   throw  his  handsome  self  away 
upon  a  penniless  girl  without  connections  or 
anything  to  recommend  her.    There  was  very 
little  fear  that  it  would  ever  come  to  that. 
He  might  fall  in  love  with  Norah,  might 
flatter  and  woo,  and  even  break  (Mrs,  Burton 
smiled  again,  the  risk  seemed  so  infinitesimal) 
the  girl's  heart;  but  he  was  not  likely,  as  a 
man  of  the  world,  to  commit  himself.     And 
if  after  her  end  was  served  it  might  be  thought 
expedient  still  that  he  should  marry  Clara, 
why  a  flirtation  of  this  kind  could  make  very 
httle  diSerecce ;  it  might  put  a  stop  to  Mrs. 
Burton's  ideas  at  the  moment,  but  it  need 
not  effect  them  in  the  future.    She  made  this 
plan,  with  her  toes  warming  at  the  library 
fire,  and  she  did  not  conhde  it  to  any  one. 
Such  schemes  sound  a  great  deal  worse  when 
they  are  put  into  words  than  they  feel  in  the 


recesses  of  the  bosom  that  gave  them  birth. 
She  felt  very  well  satisfied  when  she  bad  thus 
settled  what  to  do.  It  seemed  the  minimum 
of  pain  for  the  maximum  of  advantage;  and 
then  it  was  a  kind  of  pain  which  Mrs.  Burton 
could  not  but  contemplate  with  a  certain 
mockery,  and  which  she  could  but  faintly 

At  luncheon  that  day  it  turned  out,  as  she 
supposed,  that  Mr.  Rivers  was  not  one  of 
the  shooting  party.  He  had  been  writing 
letters,  he  said ;  he  was  going  to  call  at  the 
Rectory  in  the  afternoon  to  see  Mr.  Dalton. 
In  short,  he  had  an  appointment.  Mr.  Saiton 
was  a  member  of  the  Anthropological  Society 
to  which  he  also  belonged, 

"  I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  you  to  do  some- 
thing for  me,"  said  Mrs,  Burton.  "  It  is  just 
to  leave  a  note  at  the  Gatehouse.  You 
know  the  Gatehouse?  Mrs.  Drummond's,  just 
opposite  the  Rectory," 

"Certainly.  I  know  Mrs.  Dritmmond," 
said  Rivers.  He  answered  very  promptly, 
feeling  that  there  was  a  covert  attack  in- 
tended, and  that  this  was  meant  to  remind 
him  of  the  allegiance  he  owed  elsewhere.  His 
reply  had  thus  quite  an  unnecessary  degree 
of  promptitude  and  explanatbriness,  "I 
have  known  her  for  many  years.  In  fact,  I 
called  there  yesterday."  He  felt  it  was  ex- 
pedient for  his  own  independence  to  assert 
his  freedom  of  action  at  once. 

"  Then  you  won't  mind  leaving  my  note," 
said  Mrs.  Burton.  "We  are  getting  up  a 
picnic  for  Wednesday,  you  know;  and  I 
should  like  Norah  to  be  with  us.  She  has 
rather  a  dull  life  at  home,  poor  child." 

"  That  is  the  pretty  girl  you  were  dancing 
witii,  Mr.  Rivers,"  said  Lady  Roriiel,  "with 
dark  hair  and  hundreds  of  httle  flpunces.  I 
should  have  said  she  was  too  little  for  so 
many  flounces,  if  she  had  consulted  me." 

"  That  is  the  mistake  girls  always  make," 
said  the  Marchioness,  "  especially  girls  who 
are  not  in  society.  They  follow  the  fashion 
without  ever  thinking  whether  it  suits  them 
or  not" 

"But,  under  eonection,  I  think  it  did  suit 
her,"  said  Mr.  Rivers,  "  Do  not  let  us  call 
them  flounces— call  them  clouds,  or  lines  of 
soft  white  mist  1  am  not  suiEdently  learned 
in  chiffons  to  speak." 

"  Oh,  but  you  are  delightful  on  chiffons  /" 
said  Lady  FlorizeL  "  Men  always  are  when 
they  know  just  a  little.  Sometimes,  you 
know,  one  can  actually  derive  an  idea  from 
you ;  and  then  you  make  the  most  delicious 
mistakes.  Clara,  let  us  make  him  talk  £iij^m^,- 
it  is  the  greatest  fun  in  the  woild." 
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"  I  have  more  confidence  in  jaj  maid," 
said  Clara.  She  was  not  in  the  habit  of  con- 
trolling herself  or  hiding  her  emotions.  She 
contracted  het  white  forehead,  which  was 
not  very  high  by  nature,  with  a  force  which 
brought  the  frizzy  golden  fringe  of  hair  over 
her  very  erebrows — and  pouted  with  her  red 
lips.  "Besides,  Mr.  Rivers  has  something 
better  to  do,"  she  said,  getting  up  from  the 
table. 

She  was  the  first  to  get  np — a  thing  which 
filled  the  .Marchioness  with  consternation, 
Clara  was  a  girl  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
feeling  that  her  yonth,  and  her  bloom,  and 
riotous,  luxurious  beauty  made  her  queen  of 
the  more  gently  toned,  gently  mannered 
company.  She  broke  up  the  psuty  witt^  that 
pout  and  frown. 

Rivers  went  away  with  the  note  in  his 
pocket,  believing  devoutly  that  it  had  been 
intended  for  a  snare  for  turn,  a  way  of  inter- 
fering with  his  freedom.  "Let  her  wait  at 
least  till  I  am  in  her  toils,  niiich  will  not  be 
just  yet,"  he  said  to  himself  while  he  went 
down  the  avenue;  while  Clara  pursued  her 
mother,  iriio  had  gone  to  put  on  her  bonnet 
to  accompany  the  Marchioness  on  her  drive, 
up-stairs. 

"How  could  yoo,  mamma?"  she  cried. 
"  Oh,  how  could  you  ?  It  is  because  you 
think  nothing  of  me;  you  don't  care  for 
me.  To  ask  the  Drummonds  at  all  was  bad 
raough;  but  to  send  Cyril  Rivera  to  ask 
them.     It  seems  too  bad  even  for  you." 

"Cla/a,  what  is  Cyiil  Eiveis  to  you?" 

"To  me?"  Clara  faltered,  stopped  short, 
was  silent,  gazing  at  her  mother  with  bine, 
wide-open  eyes,  which  astonishment  made 
round.  Even  to  a  dauntless  girl,  accustomed 
to  speak  her  mind,  the  question  was  a  hard 
one.  She  could  not  answer,  "  Papa  means 
him  to  marry  me.  He  is  my  property;  no 
one  has  any  right  to  him  but  me,"  as  she 
might  have  done  had  she  spoken  at  all. 
It  requires  a  very  great  deal  of  hardihood 
to  put  such  sendments  into  speech,  and 
Clara,  with  all  her  confidence,  was  mot  quite 
bold  enough.  She  gazed  at  her  mother 
with  angry  blue  eyes,  speaking  with  them 
i^t  she  could  not  say  in  words ;  but  all  she 
could  do  audibly  was  to  murmur  again,  "  To 
me  I" 

"Yes,  to  you,  I  dont  know  what  right 
you  have  to  mterfere.  If  you  consider  that 
you  have  any  just  right,  state  it  to  mej  and 
if  I  find  it  reasonable  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
am  doing;  but,  otherwise,  not  a  word.  In 
flie  cvcumstancea  composure  and  padeoce 
are  the  best  things  for  you.     I  am  acting. 


and  I  shall  act,  towards  Mr.  Rivers  according 
to  principles  of  my  own,  and  a  system  of  my 
own;  and  I  dont  mean  to  be  interfered 
with,  Clara.    You  understand  that." 

"  I  shall  speak  to  papa,"  said  Clara,  in  her 
anger.    "  I  shall  just  tdl  it  all  to  papa." 

"  Do,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother  calmly, 
and  put  on  her  bonnet.  It  was  clear  that 
now,  at  least,  there  was  not  another  word  to 
be  said. 

Clara  went  away  in  her  anger  to  Lady 
Florizel  for  sympathy. 

. "  Mamma  has  made  np  her  mind  to  ask 
those  people,"  she  said.  "  And  J  hate  them. 
They  arc  low  people — people  that  ought  not 
to  be  asked  to  meet  you." 

"Oh,  as  for  us,  never  mind!  They  will 
not  hurt  us,"  said  Lady  Florizel,  shrugging 
her  shoulders ;  "  but  I  thou^t  you  totd  me 
yon  were  great  friends  with  the  people  in  the 
village  before  the  ball" 

"  That  is  Uie  worst  of  all,"  said  Clara. 
"  We  are  great  friends.  They  were  all  the 
company  I  ever  had  before  I  came  out  But 
now,  when  I  dont  require  them  any  longer, 
they  have  grown  disagreeable;  and  yet  there 
is  die  old  habit  existing  all  the  same."       ^ 

"  Poor  Clara  I "  said  her  new  companion, 
"  what  a  bore  for  you  I  Village  companions 
are  so  apt  to  be  a  bore.  But  I  am  sore  if 
you  were  to  talk  to  your  mamma  she  would 
find  some  way  of  getting  rid  of  them.  That 
would  be  the  best," 

"  Why,  it  is  she  dmt  is  asking  them,"  said 
Clara. 

And  it  became  more  and  more  apparent 
that  her  injury  was  past  help ;  for  in  the  face 
of  her  mother's  invitation  what  could  e^-en 
papa  do? 

Mr.  Rivers  carried  the  note  with  much 
fidehty  to  its  destination.  "I  should  not 
have  ventured  to  come,"  he  said,  when  he 
went  in  and  met  Mrs.  Dnuomond's  look,  of 
suspidon,  "  but  for  t^.  And  I  hope  it  will 
find  favour  in  your  eyes.  I  suppose  I  atn  to 
wait  and  take  an  answer  ?  And  it  wiU  be  a 
favourable  answer,  I  hope.* 

Hden  and  her  child  had  been  talkij>g  of 
him  before  he  appeared,  and  Norah  had  been 
a  little  agitated,  half-pteasuiabty,  half-pain- 
fully,  by  her  mother^  warning. 

'"I, do  not  like  him  to  come  so  often," 
Mi^  Drummond  had  said.  "Whether  he 
means  anything  or  not,  I  would  mudi  rather 
he  did  not  come." 

Mean,  mamma !  Wh^t  could  he  mean, 
except  to  talk  to  you  a  little  ?  I  am  sure  he 
does  not  mean  anytMng,"  Norah  had  crici:^ 
with  die  premature  confidence  of  hec  age:, 
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Aad  then  he  had  made  Ms  appeantnce, 
and  uriiti  the  knowledge  of  that  brief  discus- 
sion in  her  mind  she  was  embarrassed,  and 
feltasif  hemast  read  all  about  it  in  her  eyes. 
"  May  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Miss  Drum- 
[  roond?"  he  asked,  tnming  to  her,  while  her 
mother  opened  the  note,  and  sinking  his 
TOce.  "  It  is  a  picnic  to  the  old  tower  of 
Dim.  [  suppose  you  know  all  about  it. 
It  is  to  Im  on  Wednesday,  and  I  hope  you 
will  contt." 

"Oh,  a  picnic  1  "said  Horah,  with  a  flu^ 
of  Joyfid  anticipalnon.  "  I  never  was  at  a. 
real  grown-up  picnic.  I  should  like  it  so 
much,  if  mamma  thinks  we  may." 

Bat  peril  aps  yoa  could  influmce 
aamma." 

Ko,  no.  I  don't  think  it  I  would 
tatber  not  bother  her,"  said  Nor^,  with  a 
Kttle  hesitation,  feeling  alt  her  embarrass- 
ment  return.  "  Of  coune  she  must  know 
bat" 

"Oil,  of  course,"  said  Mr.  Rivers, 
smilfrd  as  he  looked  at  her,  and  Norah,  giving 
a  wistful,  fiirtive  glance  at  him,  was  snddenly 
iciied  with  spontaneous  wonder  as  to  what 
he  meant— a  question  not  arising  from  what 
her  motlier  had  said,  but  from  herself.  The 
dvnight  sprung  up  in  hn  mind  unawares, 
bringing  with  it  a  blush.  What  could  he 
mean  ?  Why  did  he  come  so  often  ?  Why 
did  he  wish  that  she  should  have  this  new 
pleasure  ?  What  could  it  matter  to  him  ? 
There  would  be  plenty  of  people  at  the 
picnic — young  people,  nice  people,  pretty 
people,  people  aJl  dressed  in  purple  and  fine 
linen — who  would  be  much  more  like  him 
dian  Norah.  And  why  should  he  care? 
A  delicious  doubt,  a  delicioua  suspicion 
came  into  her  thoughts.  Could  it  be  pos- 
sible ?  Might  it  really,  really —  ?  She  shut 
I  some  Kttle  ttapdo<n'  down  upon  it  reso- 
lutely in  her  rmnd,  and  would  not  look 
at,  would  not  consider  that  s&ggestian ; 
but  it  ran  through  all  her  veins  wlien 
she  cast  it  out  <rf  her  thoughts.  Could 
it  be  possfthle?  And  this  was  not  Ned 
Burton,  s  boy  whom  she  had  known  all  her 
life,  but  the  hero  of  romance  himself— be 
who  looked  as  if  he  had  walked  out  of  a 
book.  It  flattered  her—she  could  not  tell 
why.  She  cast  down  her  eyes,  for  he  had 
been  looking  at  her  all  the  time,  and  it 
seemed  to  her  as  if  he  must  be  able  to  tell 
her  thotighta. 

Bat  he  did  not.     He  took  up  the  cotton 
with  which  9he  was  woiking,  and  wound  and 
unwound  h  opon  his  fingem 
"  I  htrrc  to  run  over  to  the  Rectory,"  he 


said.  "  Perhaps  I  bad  better  do  tbM  now, 
and  oome  back  to  get  my  answer.  Pmliaps 
then  I  might  have  a  cup  of  tea  ?  This  room 
is  the  very  sort  of  room  to  drink  tea  in.  The 
first  dish  of  tea  must  have  been  made  ho'e." 

"  It  is  not  so  old  as  that." 

"  Oh,  it  is  as  ol(l  as  we  like  to  believe  it," 
said  Mr.  Rivers.  "  Don't  disturb  Mrt, 
Dnimmond.  I  will  go  away  now,  and  in 
half  an  hour  I  shall  come  back."  And  he 
let  himself  out  like  a  child  of  the  house, 
assuming  a  btniliarity  to  which  he  had  not 
any  r^ht 

Ncvah  sat  quite  tremulous,  yet  perftcdy 
quiet,  after  he  was  gone,  wondering,  and 
trying  to  stop  herself  from  wondering— feel- 
ing somehow  that  this  must  be  that  power 
of  which  she  had  read,  which  made  (he 
strongest  and  best  of  men  subject  to  a  gitl — 
and  feeling  that  it  was  not  passible,  seeing 
the  girl  was  "  only  me." 

"  It  is  another  invitation,"  Mrs.  Divm- 
mond  said,  with  a  littie  sigh.  "Vou  mtist 
decide  about  it,  Norah.  It  will  be  a  pleasure 
to  you,  and  it  seems  hard  yon  should  not 
have  a  little  pleasure.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  my  dear,  after  all  you  told  me  about 
Ned,  and  how  Mr.  Rivers — —" 
"There  is    nothing    about    Mr.   Rivers, 


"  Perhaps  not,  perhaps  sot,  den.  I  do  not 
say  there  is— anything,  Norah  ;  but  still  it  is 
not  comfortable  that  he  should  come  so  often. 
There  is  the  note.  I  will  not  say  yes  or  no, 
my  darling.  You  shall  decide  whether  we 
shall  go  01  stay." 

Norah  read  the  note  over  with  glow- 
ing eyes.  The  Uood  came  hot  to  her  face. 
It  seemed  to  open  up  before  her  a  day 
out  c^  Paradise.  The  children  had  mat^ 
picnics  among  themselves  often  enough  to 
DtiTa  Tower.  They  bad  gone  in  the  height 
of  (he  summer  for  a  k>ng  day;  the  boye 
walking,  the  girU  packed  into  Mn.  Dalton's 
pony-carriage,  or  the  little  donkey-chair,  which 
lived  in  Ae  village,  Bread  and  butcer,  and 
fmit,  and  hard-boiled  e^,  and  bottles  of 
milk  was  what  they  used  to  take  with  thetn ; 
and  they  would  come  home  laden  wiA  gai^ 
lands  of  the  lush  woodbine,  with  honeysuckles 
in  sheaves,andbasketftd8  of  those  fragile  wild- 
flowers  which  never  survive  the  phidong,  but 
^ich  children  cannot  resist  These  old  days 
rose  before  her  with  all  their  sveetnesi.  But 
ttes  was  difierent ; — one  of  the  Dura  coniagcs 
to  take  them  tip;  a  few  horns  amoi^  the 
woods,  and  luncheon  out  of  doats,  if  it  was 
wann  enough;  "to  show  the  Marchiooos 
and  the  young  ladies  what  little  antiquities'. 
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we  have."  Perhaps  the  grandeur  and  the 
gloiy  of  the  society  would  make  up  for  the 
absence  of  the   brilliant  summer,  and  the 

freedom  of  the  childish  party;  but  yet 

She  looked  up  shyly  at  her  modier  with  dieeki 
that  were  crimson  upon  her  dark  eyelashes. 

"  I  suppose,  manmia,  it  would  be  setlish  of 
me  to  want  logo?" 

"That  means  you  do  want  to  go,  Norah," 
said  Helen,  shaking  her  head  softly,  with  a 
half  reproachful  smile. 

"Is  it  wrong?"  said  Norah,  stealing  be- 
hind her  mother's  chair  with  a  coaxing  arm 
round  her  neck.  "  I  never  saw  anything  like 
it  I  should  hke,  just  this  once.  Our  old 
little  parties  were  such  baby  aSairs,  mamma. 
That  donkey-chair,  what  fun  it  was !  And 
oh !  do  you  remember  how  it  always  ran 
away,  and  that  time  when  little  Jenny  fell 
asleep?  But  this  will  be  grand — somethii^ 
to  see,  And  you  wiU  like  the  drive ;  it  is 
such  a  pretty  drive ;  and  the  woods  will  be 
lovely.    I  never  was  there  in  October  before." 

"You  coaxing  child,  as  Miss  Jane  says; 
you  want  to  go."- 

"Yes,  please,  niam'ma." 

And  Norah  dropt  a  little  curtsey  demurely, 
like  the  child  she  was  no  longer.  And  yet 
as  she  stood  there  in  her  grey  frock,  she  was 
so  very  like  a  child  that  Helen  had  to  rub 
her   eyes  and  ask    herself  what   was  this 


wonderful  difference.  Yesterday  or  so  Norah 
had  trudged  along  among  the  boys,  taking 
her  share,  pushing  them  about,  carrying  her 
own  basket  in  all  the  bon  eamaraderU  of 
childhood.  Now  she  was  the  princess,  draw- 
ing their  wistful  looks  after  her,  breaking 
poor  Ned's  heart,  attracting  the  other  hero 
out  of  his  natural  sphere.  How  was  it  7  The 
mother  sighed  a  little,  wondering,  and  smiled, 
with  a  sense  that  the  world,  which  had  so 
long  neglected  her,  was  offering  to  her,  to 
herself,  not  to  Norah,  the  sweetest,  strangest 
flatteries.  She  was  atudous  as  to  how  it 
might  all  end,  and  sometimes  was  unhappy ; ; 
and  yet  she  was  pleased — what  mother  ever! 
was  otherwise  ? — "  to  see  her  baim  respected ' 
like  the  lave."  1 

And  then  Mr.  Rivers  came  back  for  his| 
cup  of  tea.  What  did  he  want,  haunting  the  j 
old  house  ?  He  came  back  for  the  answer, ' 
he  said;  and  called  himself  Mrs.  Burton's: 
man,  and  the  penny-post,  and  made  very: 
merry  over  the  whole  transaction.  But  in  all 
this  he  made  it  very  apparent  that  any  excuse  j 
for  coming  was  sweet  to  him.  And  Norah  | 
laughed  at  the  joke,  and  cast  down  her  pretty  i 
eyes,  and  her  colour  went  and  came  like  thej 
wind.  What  did  he  mean?  Did  he  mean  I 
anything?  Or  was  it  for  mere  amusement' 
that  on  every  pretext  possible  he  came  to  the  I 
Gatehouse  ?  I 


LOST    IN   THE    BUSH. 

By  ah  army  CHAPLAIN. 


IN  the  summer  of  1865.  I  strapped  my 
knapsack  on  my  back,  and  started  on  foot 
to  travel  through  the  northern  part  of  the 
province  of  Auckland,  New  Zealand.  There 
was  no  danger ;  the  natives  of  the  Ngapuhi 
tribe  took  no  part  in  the  war,  anA  xaypaieha, 
or  stranger,  who  came  among  them,  could 
count  on  their  rude  but  willing  hospitaJity.  I 
visited  the  interesting  Highland  settlement  at 
the  Wairoa,  where  Gaelic  may  be  heard  in 
all  its  purity.  The  history  of  this  settlement 
is  somewhat  remarkable ;  Some  years  ago  a 
body  of  Highlanders,  under  the  guidance  of 
their  venerable  pastor,  the  Rev.  Norman 
Macleod,  left  Nova  Scotia,  for  Australia. 
Dissatisfied  with  that  colony,  they  removed 
to  New  Zealand,  where  thej-  now  form  a 
flourishing  community.  Their  aged  pastor, 
though  b^d,  continued  to  officiate  to  them 
till  he  died  some  years  ago  in  his  ninetieth 
year.  He  was  a  man  of  stem  resolve  and 
great  energy  of  character;  a  painter  would 


have  chosen  him  as  a  model  for  one  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Covenant 

I  pushed  my  way  north  till  all  traces  of 
civilisation  were  left  behind.  I  had  no  other 
guide  than  the  native  path  through  the  bush, 
noothermeansofcrossingthecreeks  and  rivers 
than  by  swimming.  At  an  average  one  human 
life  is  lost  daily  by  drowning  in  New  Zealand, 
but  this  fact  has  no  restraining  influence  on 
the  pushing,  restless  Anglo-Saxon  race.  They 
still  force  their  way  through  the  bush,  across 
the  rivers,  as  if  there  were  no  danger.  There 
is  an  unspeakable  charm  in  such  a  life.  The 
bush  around  you  is  almost  as  impenetrable 
as  the  forests  of  the  tropics ;  nature  luxuriates 
in  displaying  her  productive  powers,  and 
leaves  no  space  unoccupied.  Above  are  the 
dark  dome-like  tops  of  the  red  pme,  encircled 
by  graceful  fern  trees,  and  the  smooth  colum- 
nar stems  of  the  palms,  with  their  finely-cut 
fronds  and  elegant  outlines,  half-concealed 
by  the  suTroimdmg  foliage.    Tufts  of  coiioosly 
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leaved  para^tes  aie  perched  on  the  bonghs 
!  of  the  latter  trees,  while  slender  lianes  hang 
'  like  dangling  snakes  from  the  branches.  The 
remaining  space  is  filled  up  by  the  ti-tree,  a 
shrub  winch  grows  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  and  creepers  of  different  kinds, 
50  that  the  dense  bush  is  in  most  cases  im- 
penetrable to  all  save  the  natives.  We  slept 
two  nights  in  the  bush  on  a  bed  of  fresh  fern ; 
there  was  something  solemn  and  almost  op- 
pressive in  the  silence  that  prevailed  on  every 
side,  broken  only  at  times  by  the  startling 
ay,  "More  pork,  more  pork,"  which  pro- 
ceeded from  a  species  of  owl  known  by  that 
name.  A  stranger  shudders  on  hearing  its 
weird-Uke  ciy ;  in  the  old  cannibal  days  the 
human  subject  was  known  as  "  long  pig,"  and 
I  the  sound  at  fir^t  is  not  without  unpleasant 
associations ;  but  one  gets  used  to  it  in  time. 
It  is  needless  to  give  my  itinerary;  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  I  reached  a  northern  set- 
tlement, and  became  the  guest  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  in  the  colony^  one  of 
the  first,  if  not  the  first  settler  in  the  island. 
He  had  spent  more  than  forty  years  among 
the  natives,  and  was  perfectly  familiar  with 
thnr  language  and  manners.  Isolated  for 
twenty  years  from  civilisation,  he  retained 
in  the  midst  of  savages  the  manners  and 
culture  of  an  English  gentleman.  The 
scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  was  of  the 
usual  sombre  character,  but  there  were  some 
remarkable  waterfalb  and  peaked  hills  which 
I  amused  myself  with  sketching.  My  usual 
attendant  was  tittle  Willie,  my  host's  grand- 
son, a  boy  of  seven,  who  accompanied  me 
in  my  walks,  and  seemed  at  home  in  the 
bush. 

One  day  I  had  gone  out  to  sketch  a  kauri- 
tree  of  remarkable  size,  and  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  house ;  Willie  had  to  learn  his  les- 
sons, and  was  to  join  roe  in  the  afternoon. 
He  did  not  appear,  but  I  returned  home 
without  anxiety ;  I  imagined  that  something 
had  detained  him.  On  reaching  the  house, 
they  were  startled  on  seeing  that  he  was  not 
with  me.  I  then  learned  that  he  had  left  to 
j«n  me  in  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon. 
His  mother  wrung  her  hands  and  wept :  "  If 
he  is  lost  in  the  bush,  I  shall  never  see  him 
again ;  my  child  1  my  child  1 " 

My  host  and  I  started  at  once  for  the 
watCT&lL  He  was  not  there.  We  shouted 
his  name,  but  there  was  no  answer.  We  fal- 
lowed the  native  path  for  two  mites  till  it 
reached  the  river;  and  then  retraced  our  steps 
sadly ;  he  must  have  fallen  into  it,  or  strayed 
into  the  bush.  The  news  spread  like  wild-fire 
through  the  settlement;  sympathizing  colonists 


Sodced  to  offer  their  aid.  Their  search  was 
first  directed  to  the  river,  which  was  dragged 
by  torch-light.  The  lurid  glare  of  the  red- 
pine  torches  reflected  from  the  calm  surface 
of  the  sleeping  pools  had  a  strange  and  sin- 
gular effect ;  but  it  was  not  the  moment  to 
think  of  artistic  beauty.  At  times  there  came 
from  the  surrounding  bush  the  ominous  ciy, 
"  More  pork,  more  pork." 

The  river  was  searched,  but  he  was  not 
there ;  the  sluggish  stream  could  not  have 
carried  the  body  away.  We  returned,  to  the 
house,  but  the  search  was  not  given  up ;  the 
rough  but  kindly  bushmen  told  his  mother 
not  to  weep,  they  would  bring  her  Willie  back 
to  her  dead  or  alive.  Winter  was  aheady 
setting  in;  the  night  was  cold ;  no  time  was 
to  be  lost  if  he  was  to  be  brought  back  alive. 
The  ground  within  a  circle  of  some  miles 
was  marked  out ;  we  divided  ourselves  into 
parties,  and  began  our  search  in  the  bosli.  I 
stuck  to  my  host,  .who  knew  every  foot  of  the 
ground ;  his  only  attendant  was  his  colley- 
dog,  Charhe,  as  good  a  busliman  as  his  mas- 
ter. It  was  slow  work  piercing  our  way 
through;  no  traces  of  the  ctuld  could  be 
found,  and  we  returned  to  the  house  ex- 
hausted and  discouraged. 

Alter  a  few  hours  of  feverish  sleep,  I  rose 
early  in  the  morning,  and  found  about  a  hun- 
dred bushmen  conferring  with  my  host.  The 
report  had  reached  the  neighljouring  settle- 
ment, and  alt  were  ready  to  proffer  their  s^^m- 
pathy  and  aid.  We  divided  ourselves  mto 
small  parties  as  t>efore,  and  resumed  the 
search ;  evening  closed  upon  us  wittiout  result, 
and  was  followed  by  a  night  of  intense  cold. 
If  the  child  were  still  living,  he  could  scarcely 
survive  till  the  following  morning. 

In  the  evening  we  were  left  alone.  My 
host  remained  for  nearly  an  hour  in  silent 
abstraction.  All  at  once  he  started  to  his 
feet  and  said — 

"  It  is  our  only  chance,  and  I'll  try  it.  We 
must  consult  the  tohunga  (priest)  at  die  Maori 
village." 

"  Who  is  this  iohunga  1" 

"  He  is,  I  beUeve,  a  great  impostor,  but  he 
knows  every  foot  of  the  bush,  and  we  may 
learn  something  from  him." 

Before  we  left  the  house,  I  slipped  my 
revolver  into  my  belt. 

"You  liave  nothing  to  fear,"  said  my  host 
with  a  smile ;  "  he  l>eIongs  to  the  friendly 
natives,  and  they  all  know  me," 

The  dry  leaves  crackled  beneath  our  feet 
as  we  followed  an  intricate  path  through  the 
forest ;  through  the  rifts  in  the  thick  foliage 
above  our  heads  we  could  see  the  Southern 
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Cross,  vkI  I  thought  of  Him  who  cane  ta 
seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost. 
"  Tell  me,"  I  Kid,  "  som«thii^  about  this 

"Tite  gift  of  the  foJutnga  aaiOBg  the 
Maories  is  like  the  ^ft  (^  second-sight  among 
the  Highlandere — it  belongs  oely  to  one 
favoured  class.  It  has  died  out  in  the  a>nth,' 
and  it  is  fast  disappe^mng  here.  Ti^tiahuaga 
mtist  be  consulted  at  night.  Then  only,  he 
says,  are  the  spirits  under  his  control— for  be 
affects  to  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep  and 
reveal  the  secrets  of  the  futiiie." 

"Have  you  seen  anyproofs  of  his  power?" 

"  Yes ;  but  none  to  cany  conviction  to  my 
mind,  Hia  utterances  are  like  those  of  the 
Delphic  oracle,  sure  to  be  true  whatever  the 
results  may  be,  he  disclaiming  all  merit  in 
the  case — it  is  not  he  that  speaks,  but  the 
spirit  he  has  evoked.  He  professes  toiecaU 
the  spirit  you  wish  to  consult.  The  spirit 
spe^  in  a  half-whtstling  voice,  difieient  from 
any  sound  I  have  ever  heard  before." 

"  How  do  you  account  for  that  sound  ?" 

"My  friend  Te  Whero  is  an  admirable 
ventriloquist — toUi  tout." 

"  Are  such  men  to  be  found  among  the 
Christian  tribes?" 

"  The  tribes  have  ceased  to  be  Christian, 
and  such  meit  are  to  be  found  everywhere. 
Their  infhtence  is  on  the  wane ;  but  they 
have  still  great  power,  which  they  exercise  in 
secret.  They  are  the  representatives  and 
revivers  of  the  old  heathenism  under  a  new 
form.  No  tribe  will  undertake  an  expedi* 
tion,  or  enter  upon  a  war,  without  having 
consulted  the  tohunga.  The  sound  he  gii^s 
may  be  uncertain,  but  it  does  not  seem  so  at 
the  moment;  its  true  meaning  is  discerned 
afterwards.  For  example,  a  northern  tribe, 
some  years  ago,  was  about  to  attack  a  tiibe 
in  the  south.  The  leading  men  went  by 
night  to  the  house  of  the  tohunga,  and  put  to 
him  the  question,  'Shall  we  conquer?'  For 
amomeat  all  was  still;  then  from  the  upper 
air,  as  it  seemed,  came  the  whistling  sounds, 
'A  desolate  country,  a  desolate  country.' — 
'Which  country?'  they  asked.  There  was 
no  answer ;  the  spirit  was  gone.  A  im-ero, 
or  debate,  ensued,  in  which  the  whole  tribe 
took  part.  The  er^er  warriors  found  in  the 
response  the  counterpart  of  their  own  hopes 
and  desires.  All  who  were  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms  started  for  the  south.  Not  one  cS 
them  ever  returned ;  they  perished  to  a  man, 
and  hostile  tribes  plundered  th«r  Uods  and 
made  their  country  desolate.  Their  very 
name  perished,  but  the  fame  of  the  to- 
hunga was  greater  than  ever.    The  error  was 


not  in  the  oiscle.  but  in  the  iAt«|aetatioB 
of  it." 

"  Do  diey  proband  to  recall  Ikw  Kpanl&  of 
the  dead?" 

"They do.  I  remember  twother  spbiBZ- 
like  answer.  A  chief  quaircUcd  with  his 
family  and  left  tiieia.  "They  consulted  the 
tohunga  whether  he  wovld  ev«r  return.  '  He 
will  return,  and  yet  he  will  Dot  leauv,'  wu 
the  ambiguous  reply.  Nothing  more  could 
be  elicited  frcun  the  spirit ;  he  had  goae  and 
refused  to  return.  Some  months  aiMt  his 
friends  stWed  in  quest  ^  him.  They  found 
him  on  his  death-bed.  It  is  a  point  of  hooonr 
with  th«  Maories,  as.  with  the  Hovas  of 
Madagascar,  to  cany  their  dead,  iriiererw 
they  may  die,  to  the  burytog-place  of  their 
Others :  the  body  of  the  deceased  chief  was 
bwnc  bock  to  lus  wttive  village.  All  were 
impressed  with  the  prophetic  power  of  the 
taiunga — 'He  will  return,  and  yet  he  will 
ttot  retuni.'" 

"  These  are  Bterely  proofs  of  priflUly  de- 
ception. I  ihMld  like  to  hear  tonetfaiug 
more  de  Suite." 

"  Well,  many  years  ago,  a  vessel  touched 
here  and  kidnapped  one  of  the  natives.  His 
friends  hurried  to  the  tohunga,  that  be  might 
intercede  with  Atua  (the  qiiiit)  tor  bis  release. 
The  voice  of  Atna  came  like  the  sousd  of 
the  wind  blowing  tltrough  a  keyhole  :  '  I  will 
batter  her  nose  on  the  great  deep.'  The  an- 
swer was  an  enigma  to  all :  th^  could  tnly 
infer  that  the  ship  woukl  meet  with  some 
damage  at  sea.  The  Atuc  was  •  korrtt  kan- 
gartka—a.  bad  one ;  he  would  give  no  other 
answer.  His  ti}p:m\i\^  was  tmdcntood  when, 
some  days  after,  the  ship  returned.  She  had 
been  caught  in  a  gale  two  huodied  miles  off 
the  coast,  and  driven  back  by  fwce  <rf  wea- 
ther. She  bad  sprung  a  leak  in  the  bow,  and 
was  nearly  losL  It  so  happens  that  in  Maori 
the  bow  of  a  ship  is  caUed  the  nose  (^). 
The  mana,  or  prestige,  of  the  leiaa^  was 
greater  than  over." 

"  Is  the  belief  in  their  power  cDsfined  to 
their" own  countrymen  ?" 

"  Not  altogether.  I  have  a  claim  on  the 
gratitude  of  the  one  we  are  about  to  visit, 
because  I  saved  him  from  the  violence  of  one 
of  my  Irish  neighbours.  The  latter  bad 
wished  to  consult  the  spirit  of  his  £^er,  and 
began  to  beat  the  tohunga  because  '  the  spirit 
didn't  speak  Irish  at  all,  at  alL'  I  could  only 
pacify  him  by  making  the  priest  letum  th« 
pig  he  had  given  him.  Softie  of  the  more 
Ignorant /oibif^u-  (English)  still  CQQSult  Iheot 
about  articles  they  have  lost" 

"  As  we  arc  about  to  do." 
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"Yes;  and  they  usually  find  what  they 
hsTC  lost,  for  tbe  toktingas  are  men  of  great 
oUural  sagacity.  I  believe  they  often  steal 
artides  and  concexl  them,  in  order  to  enhance 
their  lepubtiaa.  I  should  pardoa  uyihing 
if  I  could  only  find  lay  boy  alive." 

We  walked  on  in  alence  till  we  reached 
the  native  vilh^e.  It  Rood  dose  to  a  swamp, 
and  cotsmsted  of  some  twenty  huts,  built  of 
wattle  aitd  ranpo,  a  species  of  buliitsh,  with 
docn  so  low  that  a  duld  could  not  have  en- 
tered widiout  stooping.  Hie  house  (A  the 
iokia^  stood  on  a  slight  eminence  at  some 
■IVfrif*  from  the  others ;  there  was  no  win- 
dow, but  a  glimmering  light  shone  tinough  a 
hole  in  tile  wall.  We  stole  qnietly  up  to  the 
opening  and  peeped  in.  The  tohunga,  an 
old  man,  with  tattooed  &ce  and  grizzly  beard, 
was  crouching  over  the  fire,  and  tiying  to 
warm  his  skinny  hands.  On  his  lefl  shoulder 
was  perched  a  small  pig,  which  he  fondled 
and  caressed  from  time  to  time.  There  was 
Dothmg  unusual  in  this ;  the  Maories  are  as 
fond  of  pigG  as  the  Irish,  and  admit  them  to 
the  same  intimacy ;  I  have  seen  tame  ones 
following  the  women  like  dogs,  and  swimming 
after  them  when  they  crossed  the  rivers  in 
their  canoes. 

On  entering  the  whare,  or  hut,  we  gave 
the  usual  salutation  "tmekui"  which  the  old 
man  returned  without  exhibiting  surprise  at 
receiving  such  a  visit ;  but  the  Maori  is 
naturally  polite  and  hospitable.  He  invited 
us  to  partake  of  dried  shark  and  kamera,  or 
sweet  potatoes,  both  important  dishes  in  every 
Maori  memi,  but  we  declined  the  offer.  My 
friend  expl^ned  to  him  in  a  few  words  the 
object  of  our  visit ;  he  listened  to  him  in 


silence,  and,  lighting  a  torch  of  red  pine,  took 
him  by  the  hand  and  led  hiiA  to  a  earner  of 
the  hut,  where  a  couch  of  dry  feni  was  spread. 
A  cry  ofjoyful  surprise  bur^  fi^im  his  lips ; 
before  I  could  inquire  the  cause,  be  had 
raised  his  little  grandson  from  tibe  ground, 
and  held  him  in  his  aims.  The  little  feUow 
woke  up  from  a  sound  sleep,  end  seemed  at 
a  loss  to  understand  where  nc  was. 

Tbe  Uhutfga  told  his  tale  in  a  few  words  *. 
he  was  awoke  on  the  night  the  clnld  was  lost 
by  the  voice  of  Atua  calling  him  ;  he  could 
not  rest;  an  indescaibable  impulse  led  him 
to  the  spot  irfwre  he  found  the  boy  half  dead 
with  cold.  He  took  him  in  hi*  miis  and 
carried  him  to  his  hut  The  boy  spoke  no 
Maori,  and  English  was  equally  unknown  to 
him ;  he  had  waited,  therefore,  till  his  friends 
should  appear  to  claim  him.  He  was  glad 
to  have  rendered  this  service  to  his  friendthe 
Pakeha  Maori,  his  brother  and  his  friend.    ■ 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  joy  of  the  villagers 
when  my  friend  returned.  There  is  much 
sympathy  and  kindness  of  heart  among  these 
simple-minded  backwoodsmen;  they  weep 
with  those  who  weep,  and  rejoice  wifl)  those 
who  rejoice.  I  stayed  till  next  Sunday,  and 
heard  a  venerable  missionary  address  them 
from  the  words,  "  This,  my  son,  was  dead, 
and  is  alive  again ;  he  was  tost,  and  is  found." 
I  have  often  seen  a  more  fasWonablc  congre- 
gation, but  never  one  more  attentive  or 
apparently  devout.  Amid  the  roar  and  the 
din  of  this  great  city  my  mind  ofren  travels 
back,  across  the  waste  of  waters,  to  the 
solemn  stillneEs  of  those  primeval  forests, 
and  the  strange  scenes  I  have  witnessed 
there. 
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SAXON  stranger,  thou  didst  wisely, 
Sundered  for  a  little  space 
From  that  motley  stream  of  people 

Drifting  by  this  holy  place  ; 
Witii  the  fiirnace  and  the  funnel. 

Throng  the  long  sea's  glancing  arm, 
Let  them  hurry  back  to  Oban, 

Where  the  tourist  loves  to  swaim. 
Here,  upon  this  hump  vi  granite, 

Sit  with  me  a  quiet  while, 
And  I'll  tell  thee  how  Criumba 

Died  up(m  this  cdd  grey  isle. 


Twas  in  May,  a  breezy  morning, 
MTben  the  ^y  was  fresh  and  bright, 


And  the  broad  Uue  ocean  slummered 

With  a  thousand  gems  of  light. 
On  the  green  and  grassy  machar," 

Wb«e  the  fields  are  spredden  wide. 
And  the  crags  in  quaint  confiision 

Jut  into  the  Western  tide ; 
Here  his  troop  of  godly  people, 

In  stout  labour's  garb  anayed. 
Blithe  their  fruitfril  task  were  plying 

With  the  hoe  and  with  the  spade. 
"  I  will  go  and  bless  my  people," 

Quoth  the  father,  "  ere  I  die. 
But  the  strength  is  slow  to  foUow 
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Where  the  wish  is  swift  to  fly ; 

Keep  you  from  the  touch  of  evil. 

I  am  old  and  feeble,  Diaimid, 

On  your  souls  his  Spirit  pour  ; 

Yoke  the  oxen,  be  not  slow, 

God  be  with  you,  fellow-workmen ; 

I  will  go  and  bless  my  people 

And  from  loved  lona's  shore 

Ere  from  earth  my  spirit  go." 

Keep  the  blighting  breath  of  demons. 

On  his  ox-drawn  wain  he  mounted. 

Keep  the  viper's  venomed  store !" 

Faithfiil  Diannid  by  his  side ; 

Thus  he  spake,  and  turned  the  oxen 

Soon  they  reached  the  grassy  machar, 

Townwards ;  sad  they  went,  and  slow ; 

Soft  and  smooth,  lona's  pride  : 

And  the  people,  fixed  in  sorrow. 

"  I  am  come  to  bless  my  people. 

Stood,  and  saw  the  Either  go. 

Faithfiil  fraters,  ere  I  die; 

I  had  wished  to  die  at  Easter. 

Bnt  I  would  not  mar  your  joy. 

11. 

Now  the  Master  plainly  calb  me. 

Gladly  I  obey  his  call ; 

List  me  further,  Saxon  stranger  ; 

I  am  ripe,  I  feel  the  sickle, — 

Note  it  nicely,  by  the  causeway 

Take  my  blessing  ere  I  fall." 

On  the  left  hand,  where  thou  came 

But  they  beard  his  words  with  weeping. 

With  the  modey  tourist  people, 

And  their  tears  fell  on  the  dew, 

Stands  a  cross  of  figured  fame. 

And  their  eyes  were  dimmed  with  sorrow, 

Even  now  thine  eye  may  see  it 

For  they  knew  his  words  were  true. 

Near  the  nunnery,  slim  and  grey; — 

Then  he  stood  up  on  the  waggon 

From  the  waggon  there  Columba 

And  his  prayerful  hands  he  hove, 

Lighted  on  that  tearilil  day, 

And  he  spake  and  blessed  the  people 

And  he  sate  beneath  the  shadow 

With  the  blessing  of  his  love : 

Of  that  cross,  upon  a  stone. 

"God  be  with  you,  faithful  fraters, 

Brooding  on  his  speedy  passage 

With  yon  now,' and  svermore. 

To  the  land  where  grief  is  nonej 

-      ■" 
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When,  behold,  the  mare,  the  white  one 

That  was  wont  the  milk  to  bear 
From  the  dairy  to  the  cloister, 

Stood  before  him  meeltly  there. 
Stood,  and  softly  came  up  to  him, 

And  with  move  of  gentlest  grace 
O'er  the  shoulder  of  Columba 

Thrust  her  piteous-pleading  face : 
Looked  upon  him  as  a  friend  looks 

On  a  friend  that  goes  away, 
Sundered  from  the  land  that  loves  him 

By  wid  e  seas  of  briny  spray, 
"  Fie  upon  thee  for  thy  manners  !" 

Diarmid  cried  with  lifted  rod, 
"  Wilt  thou  with  untimely  fondness 

Vex  the  prayerful  man  of  God  ?" 
"  Not  so,  Diarmid,"  cried  Columba  ;      ' 

"  Dost  thou  see  the  speechful  eyne 
Of  the  fond  and  faithful  creature 

Sorrowed  with  the  swelling  brine  ? 
God  hath  taught  the  mute  unreasoning 

What  thou  fail'st  to  understand, 
That  this  day  I  pass  for  ever 

From  lona's  shelly  strand. 
Have  my  blessing,  gentle  creature, 

God  doth  bless  both  man  and  beast ; 


From  harsh  yoke,  when  I  shall  leave  thee. 

Be  thy  faitiiful  neck  released." 
Thus  he  spake,  and  quickly  rising 

With  what  feeble  strengdi  remained, 
Leaning  on  stout  Diarmid's  shoulder, 

A  green  hillock's  top  he  gained, 
There,  or  here  where  we  are  sitting. 

Whence  his  eye  might  measure  well 
Both  the  cloister  and  the  chapel, 

And  his  pure  and  prayerful  cell. 
There  he  stood,  and  high  uplifting 

Hands  whence  flowed  a  healing  grace, 
Breathed  his  latest  voice  of  blessing 

To  protect  the  sacred  place, — 
Spake  such  words  as  prophets  utter 

When  the  veil  of  flesh  is  rent. 
And  the  present  fades  from  vision. 

On  the  germing  future  bent : 
"God  thee  bless,  thou  loved  lona. 

Though  thou  art  a  little  spot, 
Though  thy  rocks  are  grey  and  treeless, 

Thme  shalt  be  a  boastful  lot ; 
Thou  shalt  be  a  sign  for  nations ; 

Nurtured  on  thy  sacred  breast. 
Thou  shalt  send  on  holy  mission 

Men  to  teach  both  ^t  and  West ; 
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Peas  and  potentxtes  shfdl  own  thee, 

Monaidis  of  wide^cqrtied  sway 
Dyiiv  duU  beseech  the  honoar 

To  be  tambed  beooth  thy  day. 
God's  dear  saiots  shall  love  to  nantediee, 

Aad  frtHa  many  a  sUaied  Uod 
Hen  of  deiUy  Cune  shall  palgrim 

To  Lna's  1^  atmuL" 


Thus  the  <dd  nan  ^lake  fats  blcKing ; 

Then,  wheie  most  he  loved  to  dwiiJI, 
Tbiough  the  wdl-known  porch  he  eouied 

To  ias  poie  and  pajtrU  cell ; 
And  tfjen  to(A  Ae  holy  psaker — 

"Twas  his  wont  when  he  would  pray — 
Bound  with  three  stoat  daspe  of  silver. 

From  the  casket  where  it  lay ; 
There  he  read  with  fixed  derodon, 

And,  with  ciail  full  fair  and  fine. 
On  the  imooth  and  pohshcd  vellum 

Copied  forth  the  sacred  line, 
Till  he  came  to  where  the  kingly 

Singer  nngs  in  ^thfol  mood, 
How  the  younglings  of  the  lion 

Oft  may  roam  in  vain  for  food, 
Bifl  who  fear  the  Lord  shall  never 

Live  and  lack  their  proper  good,* 
Here  he  stopped,  and  said,  "  My  latest 

Now  is  written  ;  what  remfuna    , 
I  bequeath  to  faithful  Beathan 

To  complete  with  pious  pains," 
Then  he  rose,  and  in  the  chapel 

Conned  the  pious  vesper  song 
Inly  to  himself,  for  feeble 

Now  the  voice  that  once  was  strong. 
Hence  with  silent  step  returning 

To  his  pure  and  prayerful  cell, 
On  the  romid  smooth  stone  he  laid  him 

Which  for  pallet  served  him  well. 
Here  s<»ae  while  he  lay ;  then^  rising, 

To  a  trusty  brother  said : 
"  Brother,  take  my  latest  message, 

Be  my  last  woids  ineely  we^hed. 
Ta  an  age  of  teawl  and  batde ; 

Men  who  seek  not  God  to  please, 
'   With  wild  sweep  of  lawless  passion 

Waste  the  land  and  scourge  the  seas. 
Not  like  than  be  ye  ;  be  loving, 
.    Peaceful,  patient,  truthfol,  bold, 


But  in  MTviee  oi  ycmc  Master 

Use  no  steel,  and  seek  no  g^hL" 
Thus  he  spake ;  but  now  there  sounded 

Throu^  the  night  the  htdy  bell 
That  to  I^nd's^day  matins  gathered 

Every  monk  bota  cvety  cell. 
Eager  at  the  sonnd,  Cohnnba 

In  the  way  Sotcsped  tfie  vest, 
And  befoic  the  altar  kpeeHng 

Prayed  with  huids  on  holy  bnast. 
Diarmid  followed ;  bat  a  marvd 

Flowed  open  1^  wondering  ^ne,~~ 
AH  the  windowi  abaae  widi  ^onoss 

Ljght  of  ai^ds  in  tiic  sbriiic. 
Diannid  entered;  all  was  dxricness ; 

"  Father  1"    But  no  answer  came. 
"Father  I  art  thou  here,  Columbai^ 

Nothing  answered  to  the  name. 
Soon  the  troop  of  monks  came  hunyiag, 

Each  man  with  a  wandering  light. 
For  great  fear  had  come  upon  them, 

And  a  sense  of  strange  affright 
"Diarmid !  Diarmid !  is  the  father 

With  thee  ?    Art  thou  here  alone  ?" 
And  they  tunied  their  lights  and  found  him 

On  the  pavement  lying  prone. 
And  with  gentle  hands  they  raised  him, 

And  he  mildly  looked  around, 
And  he  raised  his  arm  to  bless  them, 

But  it  dropt  upon  the  ground  ; 
And  his  breathless  body  rested 

On  the  arms  that  held  him  dear, 
And  his  dead  face  looked  upon  ttiem 

With  a  light  serene  and  clear ; 
And  they  said  that  holy  angels 

Surely  hovered  round  his  head, 
For  alive  no  loveliest  ever 

Looked  so  lovely  as  this  dead. 

Stranger,  thou  hast  heard  my  story. 

Thank  thee  for  thy  patient  car ; 
We  are  pleased  to  stir  the  sleeping 

Memory  of  old  greatness  here. 
I  have  used  no  gloss,  no  varnish. 

To  m^  £ur  things  &irer  look  ; 
As  the  record  stands,  I  ^ve  k. 

In  the  old  monks'  I^tm  book. 
Keep  it  in  thy  heart,  and  love  it. 

Where  a  good  thing  loves  to  dwcS ; 
It  may  help  tbee  in  ^  dying, 

If  tfaon  caie  to  use  it  wi^ 

joHM  STuaxi  mucKa. 
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THE  ^n:ct  of  die  interior  of  theCathedial 
of  Seville  is  terribly  marred  by  the  huge 
mass  of  the  choir  wad  the  retablo  of  the  high 
aiUr,  which  block  up  the  view  in  every  diiec- 
tioo.  In  the  former  is  an  inscription,  saying 
thst  "  Nn&o  Sancbes,  a  sculptor,  v/'imna  God 
held  in  his  keeping,  made  thiE  Atxt  in  1475." 
Eveiything  is  vast,  doim  to  the  paschal- 
candle,  placed  in  a  candlestick  twenty-five 
feet  h^h,  and  weighing  2,500  Ibt.  ei  wax, 
while  ^  expenditure  of  the  chapter  may  be 
estimated  by  the  fact  that  18,750  lines  of 
wines  a^  consumed  atmn&lly  in  the  ncra- 
ment.  Of  the  ninety-three  stained  windows, 
many  are  old  and  splendid.  In  the  centre 
of  the  nave,  near  the  west  door,  surrounded 
by  sculptored  caravelas,  the  primitive  ships 
by  which  the  New  World  was  discovered, 
is  the  tomb  of  Ferdioand  Columbus,  son  of 
the  great  navigator  (who  himself  rests  in 
Havxnnah),  inscribed — 

"ACMtilUTt  Lwn 
Uunilg  iiiiiTa  dia  Colen." 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  church  is  the 
royal  cbspel,  where  St.  Ferdinand,  who  was 
canonised  in  1627,  "beoiuse  he  carried 
fa.ggats  with  his  own  hands  for  the  burning 
of  heretics,"  rests  beneath  the  altar  in  .a 
ulver  sarcophagus.  Here  also  are  his  Queen 
Beatrix,  his  soa  Aioazo  el  Sabio,  hiiiei  of 
em  Queen  Eleanor,  and  Maria  de  Fadilla, 
the  beautiiiil  morganatic  wife  of  Pedro  the 
CrueL 

Every  chapel  is  a  museum  of  painting  and 
sculpture  ;  but  amid  such  a  maze  of  beauty 
thiae  pictures  stand  forth  beyond  all  others. 
The  firat  is  tiie  "Augel  de  la.GuaTda"  of 
Murillo,  in  which  a  glorious  sesaph  with 
spreading  wings  leads  a  little  tmstful  child 
fay  the  hand,  and  directs  him  to  look  beycmd 
earth  into  tiie  heavenly  l^fat.  The  secood 
is  the  S.  Antonio  of  Murillo,  in  the  bap- 
tiatciy.  Tlie  saint  is  represented  kneeling 
in  a  cell,  of  which  all  the  poor  details  are 
faithfully  given,  while  the  long  arcade  of  a 
cloister  can  be  seen  through  the  half-open 
door.  Above,  in  a  transf^ent  light,  which 
grows  from  himself,  the  child  Jesus  appears, 
and  descends,  floating  through  wreaths  of 
angels,  drawn  down  by  the  power  of  prayer. 
The  dtird  is  in  the  great  sacristy;  it  is  the 
solemn,  awftd  "  Deposition  from  the  Cross," 
by  Feibo  de  Campana,  before  which,  by  lus 
own  desire,  Murillo  was  buried.  In  his  life- 
time he  would  remain  for  ttouis  befbre  this 


ptcttue.  The  sacristan  once  asked  him  why 
he  thus  stood  gazing  there.  "  I  am  waiting," 
he  said,  "till  those  holy  men  have  finitdted 
then  work." 

Many  of  the  services  in  this  churdi  reach 
a  degree  of  splendour  which  is  only  equalled 
by  those  of  St.  Peter's ;  and  tiie  two  organs, 
n^iose  gigantic  pipes  have  been  compared  to 
the  cotemns  of  Fingal's  cave,  peal  forth  mag< 
nificendy.  But  one  ceremony,  at  least,  is  fax 
more  fantastic  than  anything  at  Rome,  when 
at  Corpus  ChrHti  and  the  octave  of  the  Int- 
maculate  Conceptian,  the  cfaoriaters  donee 
before  the  altar  with  castanets,  wearing 
plumnl  hats  and  a  dress  of  the  time  of 
Philip  III.,  red  and  white  for  Corpus Christi, 
and  blue  and  white  for  the  Viigin. 

The  grass-grown  squares  to  tite  north  of 
the  cathedral  are  surrounded  by  an  interest- 
ing group  of  buildings  of  various  dates.  First 
comes  the  vast  hoayx  at  Exchange,  built 
i5Sa-<)8,  enclosing  a  grand  itaircaseof  brown 
and  red  marble,  xad  containing,  on  its  tipper 
floor,  the  precious  correqiondence  of  Colum- 
bus, Pizano,  and  Fernando  Cortes.  Oppo- 
site this  is  the  vasi  Archiepiscopal  Palace  of 
1697. 

Setween  these  two  buildings  we  approach 
the  serrated  walls  of  the  famous  Alcazar 
(Al  Kaa- — the  house  of  Csesar),  whidi  was 
begun  in  1181,  bat  in  great  part  rebuilt  by 
Pedro  the  Cruel  (1353-^4),  and  again  altered 
by  Charles  V.,  who  displayed  there  tlie  same 
passion  &a  building  one  palace  inside  an- 
other whidi  has  disfigored  the  AQiambra. 
Pedro,  however,  stricrtly  imitated  the  Moorish 
sovereigos  in  his  buildings,  as  he  tried  to  re- 
semble tliem  by  administering  open-air  jus- 
tice in  the  Patio  de  las  Bondens.  Thehistory 
of  this  strange  monarch  gives  the  Alcazar  its 
chief  interest.  Hither  he  fled  with  his  mother 
as  a  diild  from  his  father  A1<hizo  XI.  and  his 
mistress,  Leonora  de  Guxman.  They  were 
protected  by  the  minister,  Albuquenque,  at 
whose  house  he  met  and  loved  Maria  de 
Padilla,  a  CastiUian  beauty  of  noble  biitb, 
whom  be  secretly  mairied.  Albuquerque  was 
furious,  and  aided  by  the  queen^nother, 
forced  faim  into  a  political  manriage  with  the 
French  princess',  filaoche  de  Bourbon.  He 
met  hei  at  Valladolid,  but,  three  days  after 
bis  nuptials,  fled  from  the  wife  he  disliked 
to  the  one  be  loved,  who  ever  after  h^ 
royal  court  at  Seville,  while  Queen  Blanche, 
3  sort  of  Spanish  Mary  Stuart,  after  being 
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cruelly  persecuted  and  imprisoned  for  many 
yeais,  was  finally  put  to  death  at  Medina- 
SidoDJa.  In  this  Alcazar  also  Pedro  received 
the  Red  King  of  Granada,  with  a  promise  of 
safe  conduct,  and  then  murdered  him  for  the 
sake  of  his  jewels,  one  of  which,  a  large  ruby, 
which  he  gave  to  the  Black  Prince  after 
Navarete,  and  which  is  "  the  fair  ruby,  great 
like  a  racket-ball,'*  which  Elizabeth  showed 
to  the  ambassador  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  now 
adorns  the  royal  crown  of  England.  Of  his 
nocturnal  adventures  many  strange  stories  are 
told.  One  is  still  quaintly  commemorated 
in  Seville.  The  king,  cloaked  and  disguised, 
used  to  serenade  his  various  loves,  Seville- 
fashion,  beneath  their  window-bars.  One 
day,  on  arriving  at  a  rendezvous,  he  found 
his  place  already  occupied,  and  in  a  fit  of 
jealousy  he  killed  his  rival.  Thp  orily  per- 
son who  saw  the  deed  was  an  old  woman 
who  was  sitting  up  baking.  In  the  murderer 
she  rect^ised  the  king,  but,  fearing  one 
whom  all  dreaded,  she  kept  silence.  The 
next  day  the  news  of  the  tragedy  resounded 
through  Seville.  Pedro,  imagining  that  no 
eye  had  seen  the  deed,  sat  upon  his  judgment- 
seat  in  the  Banderas,  sent  for  the  alcalde  of 
the  town,  and  declared  that  his  own  head 
should  answer  for  that  of  the  murderer  un- 
less he  produced  him  in  three  days.  The 
terrified  alcalde  inquired  of  all  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  fatal  spot,  and  at 
length  found  the  old  woman,  who  revealed 
the  truth.  But  there  was  still  the  difficulty 
of  accusing  the  awfiil  king  to  his  face.  To 
meet  it  he  made  a  puppet,  which  he  painted 
and  dressed  exactly  like  ^e  king,  and  when 
the  three  days  expired  he  presented  himself 
before  Pedro,  saying  that  he  had  found  the 
murderer  and  captured  him,  and  when  Pedro 
declared  his  incredulity  he  produced  the 
image.  Then  the  king  went  through  a  mock 
form  of  trial,  and  condemned  the  image  to 
death,  and  it  was  hung  in  chains  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  street  ever  since  called  Justida, 
where  the  bust  of  Pedro  may  still  be  seen  on 
the  spot  on  which  the  murder  was  committed, 
as  well  as  the  Moorish  house,  unaltered, 
whence  it  was  seen  by  the  old  woman.  It 
was  in  the  Alcazar  also  that  Pedro  miir- 
dered  his  illegitimate  brother,  the  master  of 
Santiago,  who  had  caused  him  much  trouble 
by  a  rebellion.  Maria  de  Padilla  knew  his 
fate,  but  did  not  dare  to  tell  him,  though 
from  the  beautiilil  ajimez  window  over  the 
gate,  she  watched  for  his  coming,  and  tried 
to  warn  him  by  her  tears.  Six  years  after 
this  murder  was  avenged  by  Henry  of  Tras- 
*he  brother  of  the  shin,  who  stabbed 


Pedro  to  the.  heart;  but  Maria  de  PadiUa 
was  already  dead,  and  buried  with  queens  in 
the  royal  chapel,  when  Pedro  puUidy  ac- 
knowledged her  as  his  lawful  ^e,  and  the 
marriage  received  the  sanction  of  the  Spanish 
Church.  ' 

Over  the  door  of  the  Alcazar  is  the  device 
of  El  Nodo,  in  reference  to  the  fideEty  of  | 
Seville  to  Alonzo  el  Sabio.  Within  all  is  still 
fresh  and  brilliant  with  light  and  colour.  It 
is  like  i  scene  from  the  Arabian  NiglUs,  or 
the  wonderful  creation  of  a  kaleidoscope.  The 
first  court  is  called  Las  Donzellas,  because 
there  it  is  said  that  the  Moorish  sovereign 
used  to  choose  his  wives,  fifty  rich  and  fifty 
poor,  all  the  young  ladies  of  Seville  passing 
in  review  for  the  purpose.  The  Hall  of  Am- 
bassadors is  .perfectly  glorious  in  its  delicate 
lacetike  ornaments  and  the  rich  colour  oi  its 
exquisite  azulejos.  It  has  a  "  Naranja  ceil- 
ing "  like  the  inside  of  an  orange.  In  one 
comer  there  are  dark  stains  upon  the  floor. 
"  Ah,  blood  1"  said  the  old  guide,  "  I  know 
that  word  of  English  ;  it  means  sangre.  All 
the  English  ladies  who  come  here  look  for 
that  stain,  and  then  they  say  '  Blood  ! ' "  It 
is  said  to  be  that  of  the  victim  of  Don  Pedro, 
who,  from  the  upper  gallery,  beneath  whidi 
his  pOTtiait  and  those  of  his  two  wives,  oppo- 
site to  one  another,  arc  let  into  the  wall, 
called  out,  "  Slay  the  master  of  Santiago !  * 
Beyond  this  are  shown  the  sleeping  rooms  of 
the  Moorish  king,  where  his  four  hundred 
wives  and  his  three  hundred  children  were 
accommodated — a  number  which  seems  less 
incredible  when  one  learns  that  the  present 
Emperor  of  Morocco  has  had  eighty  diildren 
bom  in  one  month  I 

On  the  upper  floor  is  the  bedcharaoer  of 
Don  Pedro,  outside  which  still  hang  the 
skulls  of  some  unjust  judges  which  he  caused 
to  be  placed  there,  that  he  might  look  upon 
them  whenever  he  went  in  ox  out  Here 
also  is  a  beautiful  little  diapel  built  by  Isa- 
bella the  Catholic,  in  Which  her  grandson, 
Charles  V.,  was  married  to  Isabella  of  Fortu- 
gaL  Xhe  arms  of  the  great  Isabella  are  seen 
bound  by  a  yoke  to  those  of  Ferdinand, 
whose  jealonsy  added  the  motto,  "Tanto 
monta,"  "  one  is  as  good  as  the  other." 

Behind  the  Alcazar,  approached  by  a  sepa- 
rate mtrance,  are  its  lovely  gardens,  laid  oat 
by  Charles  V.,  an  absolute  blaze  of  sunshine 
and  beauty,  where,  between  myttle  hedges  and  | 
terraces  Imed  widi  brilhant  tulips  and  ranun- 
culuses, fountains  spring  up  on  either  side  the 
path,  and  gradually  rising  higher  and  higher 
unite,  and  dance  together  through  the  flowers. 
Beyond  the  more  format  gardens  are  ancient 
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oiaoge-groves  covered  with  fruit.  The  ground 
vm  littered  with  their  golden  balls.  "  There 
arc  so  nuny,"  the  gardener  said,  "  it  is  not 
iTOTth  while  to  pick  them  up."  We  gathered 
Si  many  as  we  liked,  and  felt  that  no  one 
knenr  what  an  ontnge  was  who  had  not 
tasted  the  sunny  fruit  of  Seville.  One  old 
tree  is  shown  as  having  been  planted  by 
Don  Pedro.  It  stands  near  the  pleasant 
summer-house  of  Charles  V,  covered  with 
purple  azulejos.  His  path  is  also  shown 
beneath  the  orange  bowers,  and  that  of 
Muia  de  Padilla,  an  arched  crypt,  delight- 
ful in  summer,  with  a  hole  through  which 
Fedro  could  look  down  at  her.  In  another 
part  of  the  garden  are  twenty-nine  hideous 
camels,  pets  of  poor  Queen  Isabella,  which 
the  new  government  tried  to  sell,  and,  when 
they  failed,  sent  here  to  do  what  work  they 
could. 

Just  behind  the  Alcazar  is  the  Plaza  S. 
Tomas,  where  Figaro, "  the  Barber  of  Seville," 
hid  his  shop.  It  is  strange  that  no  enter- 
ptising  barber  should  set  up  a  shop  there 
now. 

Fadng  the  jwetty  Botanical  Garden  near 
this  is  an  enormous  and  stately  building, 
which  we  at  first  imagined  to  he  a  royal 
palace,  but  afterwards  found  to  be  the 
Government  tobacco  manu&ctory,  where  six 
thousand  women  are  employed  daily.  As 
they  are  paid  according  to  the  amount  of 
vo^  they  do,  all  is  activity  and  diligence, 
and  it  is  astonishing  to  see  die  deftness  with 
which  the  cigars  are  rolled  up.  Here  the 
best  types  of  Andalusian  beauty  may  be 
seen.  One  part  of  the  building  is  entirely 
devoted  to  the  Gipsies,  who  cany  on  their 
separate  dialect  and  sing  their  own  songs 
here  among  themselves.  Morality  is  at  a 
low  ebb : — 


Infants  produce  small  scandal  in  Seville ; 
they  may  be  only  the  result  of  having  eaten 
of  the  lily,  which  is  sacred  to  the  Virgin  I 

On  the  other  side  of  the  same  garden  rises 
another  palace,  really  inhabited  by  royalty. 
It  is  that  of  S.  Elmo,  originally  founded  as 
a  naval  school  by  the  companions  of  Colum- 
bus, in  gratitude  for  having  been  saved  dur- 
ing a  tempest  by  the  mariners'  saint.  His 
statue  stasds  alwve  the  handsome  portal, 
but  his  reputation  is  at  a  low  ebb  now, 
even  at  Naples,  for  he  is  always  said  to 
appear  ^er  the  Storm  is  over  I  Queen 
Isabella  gave  the  building  to  her  sister, 
the  Dud^sse  de   Montpe;i»er,  and  since 


the  revolution  of  1848  she  and  her  hus- 
band have  made  it  their  principal  residence. 
They  are  exceedingly  popular  at  Seville, 
where  they  do  3  ^eat  deal  of  good  by 
careM  and  discriminating  chari^,  to  whidi 
they  give  much  personal  attention,  and  in 
encouragement  of  art  and  skill  of  every 
description.  S.  £Umo  is  a  charming  ideal  of 
a  happy  family  home.  Its  beautiful  marble 
courts  and  halls,  where  a  fountain  often 
plays  in  the  centre  of  each  chamber,  and  no 
fireplaces,  have  too  cold  an  aspect  for  our 
northern  notions  of  comfort  in  winter ;  but 
in  summer  they  must  be  delightful ;  and  the 
walls  are  completely  covered  wiUi  family 
rehcs  and  souvenirs,  evidently  greatly  prized 
and  cared  for.  These  include  portraits  of 
Louis  Philippe,  Maiie  Amelie,  and  Madame 
Adelaide,  frequently  repeated,  with  those  of 
all  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  duke; 
pictures  also  of  various  iamily  events— the 
baptism  and  marriage  of  the  Comte  de  Paris, 
Louis  Philippe  and  his  five  sons  on  horse- 
back, &c  Among  a  number  of  sketches, 
evidently  framed  rather  for  the  sake  of  the 
artists  than  for  any  intrinsic  value  of  their 
own,  is  one  "  par  la  Princesse  Alexandrine 
Victoirc,  fille  du  Due  de  Kent;  en  1835," 
representing  an  angel  of  mercy  visiting  a 
starving  family.  In  the  Duchess's  room  are 
many  portraits  of  her  own  family — her  sister, 
Queen  Isabella,  represented  over  and  over 
again,  the  first  time  as  a  baby  of  a  few  months 
old,  her  piother,  and  Don  Francisco  d'Assisi, 
the  queen's  husband.  The  first  hall  is  sur- 
rounded by  glass-cases  filled  with  little  me- 
morials of  family  tours — pottery  from  Etniria, 
glass  and  lamps  from  the  Catacombs,  coins, 
medals,  and  dried  plants.  In  one  of  the 
rooms  are  the  Madonna  della  Faja  of  Mu- 
rillo  and  Aiy  Schefier's  beautiful  picture  of 
"Monica  and  Augustine."  In  a  patio  axe 
copies  of  the  tombs  of  two  iniantas  who  have 
died.  When  the  first  child  died,  it  was 
buried  in  the  royal  chapel  of  the  cathedral, 
but  when  the  second  died,  and  the  parents 
wished  to  lay  it  there  also,  it  was  not  allowed : 
"They  were  no  longer  royal;  the  royal  chapel 
was  not  for  them."  It  was  the  greatest  insult 
which  the  Revolution  offered  them. 

In  front  of  S,  Elmo  rises  the  Torre  del 
Oro,  a  river  bastion  of  the  Alcazar,  once 
united  to  it  by  walls  destroyed  to  make  way 
for  the  promenade  called  the  Christina.  It 
was  used  as  a  prison  for  the  disgraced  mis- 
tresses of  Don  Pedro.  Its  name  is  said  to 
be  derived  from  the  gilt  tiles  which  once 
roofed  it.  These  have  now  been  taken  away, 
but  are  amply  compensated  for,  as  &i  as  the 
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name  goes,  by  the  bright  yellow  wash  with 
which  the  walla  are  covered. 

Hence,  along  the  bank  of  the  mnddy 
Guadalcpiiver,  extend  the  pleasant  promenade 
of  Las  DeUcias,  crowded  in  the  afternoon 
with  Sevillian  beauties.  On  the  promenadt 
ladies  often  wear  low  dresses  and  their  hair 
dressed  with  flowers,  while  even  at  a  large 
evening  party  high  dress  is  the  rule.  Every 
possible  form  and  size  of  fan  is  to  be  seen — 
often  with  a  handle,  and  so  large  that  it  is 
nsed  u  a  paissol.  There  are  fans  for  every 
season  and  for  every  occasion.  A  friend  of 
ours  aslced  a  Spanish  lady  how  many  she  had. 
"  Only  Airty  dozen,"  she  said,  and  thought  it 
very  few.  In  church,  where  there  are  no  chairs 
or  seats  of  any  kind,  and  where  all  the  ladies 
sit  picturesquely  upon  the  floor,  the  flapping 
of  fans  in  the  hot  weather  is  prodigious. 
Many  writers  have  dilated  upon  the  beautiful 
feet  of  the  Spanish  ladies,  but  their  dresses 
are  W(»n  so  v«y  long,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  this  knowledge  can  have  been 
arrived  at.  Nor  is  this  hiding  of  feet  merely 
die  result  of  modern  fchion ;  the  feet  of 
Spanish  ladies  have  always  been  concealed. 
Mediicval  artists  were  always  forbidden  to 
paint  the  feet  of  the  Vii^in,  and  to  mention 
them  was  as  sacrilegious,  as  it  was  disloyal  to 
allude  to  the  possibility  of  the  queens  of 
Spain  having  legs. 

The  Hospital  of  the  Caridad  was  founded 
by  D<yt  Miguel  de  Manana,  or  Tenorio,  a. 
Don  Juan  of  the  seventeenth  century.  His 
story  relates  dtat  when  he  was  coming  out 
&om  a  midnight  orgy  he  encountered  a 
fimeral  procession,  with  mutes  and  torches, 
and'inqairing  whose  it  was,  was  told  that  it 
was  that  of  Don  Miguel  de  Manana,  and  in 
the  corpse  they  bare  beheld  with  honoT  his 
own  image.  The  bearers  said  that  they  were 
about  to  celebrate  the  funeral  mass,  and  bade 
him  accompany  them,  and  join  them  in  pray- 
ing for  the  soul  of  Don  Miguel.  He  did  so, 
and  the  following  morning  was  found  sense- 
less upon  the  floor  of  the  church.  From  that 
time  his  career  was  changed,  he  sought  only 
works  of  charity  and  mercy,  and  at  his  death 
endowed  this  hospital  with  ten  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  commanding  that  he  should 
be  buried  at  the  churchKloor,  so  that  all  who 
passed  by  might  trample  on  his  grave,  which 
I^  his  own  direction  bears  the  epitaph, 
"  Here  lies  the  worst  man  in  the  world." 

When  we  went  to  see  the  pictures  we 
asked  for  the  sacristan,  and  were  told, "  Here 
the  sacristan  h  una  Madre  de  Caridad." 
These  sisters  manage  the  whole,  and  take 
of  a  hnndred  and  forty  old  men  in  a 


well-otganised  hospital,  the  wards 

of  two  long  galleries,  divided  by  pillars. 

The  smaU  church  contains  a  wo^der^ 
collection  of  pictures.  The  six  Mnrillos  in- 
clude his  two  famous  large  representations 
of  Moses  striking  the  rock  and  the  mirade 
of  the  loaves  and  fishes.  The  ^nmd  and 
affecting  altar-piece  of  the  Deposition  is  by 
Pedro  Roldan,  with  a  background  painted 
by  Vald^  LeaL  Near  the  door,  by  the  sane 
ardst,  is  the  too  truthfol  picture  of  "  Los  dos 
Cadaveres,"  before  which  Murillo  used  to 
hold  his  nose. 

The  picture-gallery  in  the  Convents  de 
la  Merced  is  almost  filled  with  the  woiki 
of  Murillo,  Eight  of  his  finest  pictum 
were  painted  for  the  glorious  retablo  of 
the  Capuchin  convent,  closed  in  1835, 
and  of  these  seven  are  now  here.  Pertu^ 
the  gem  of  the  whole  collection  is  the  St. 
Thomas  of  Villanueva,  Murillo's  once  fa- 
vourite picture,  which  he  called  "  Mi  Cuadro.* 
St.  Thomas  was  the  favourite  preadier  of 
Charles  V.,  and  was  created  ArcM>ish«p  of 
Valencia,  where  he  soon  seemed  to  spend  the 
whole  of  his  revenues  in  charity,  yet  never 
contracted  any  debt ;  so  that  hiJs  people 
Dsed  to  beheve  that  angels  must  minister 
to  his  temporal  wants.  He  is  representad 
at  his  cadiedral  door,  distribating  abns, 
robed  in  black,  with  a  white  mitre.  A  poor 
cripple  kneels  at  his  feet,  and  other  mendi- 
cants are  grooped  around.  Near  this  har^ 
the  grand  [Hctuie  of  the  Vision  of  St.  Frauds 
of  Assist,  to  whom  the  Saviour  visibly  de- 
scends fi-om  the  crucifix.  St.  Francis  turns 
to  receive  his  Lord  with  awe  and  love  un- 
speakable, and  as  he  tnms  the  worid,  repre- 
sented by  a  globe,  rolls  away  from  bmeath 
his  feet  "  La  Virgen  de  la  ServiUeta. "  is  a 
lovely  small  picture,  which  derives  its  name 
from  having  been  painted  on  a  napkin. 
When  Murfllo  was  working  at  the  convent, 
the  cook  entreated  to  have  something  as  a 
memorial,  and  presented  a  napkin  as  the 
canvas,  on  which  this  brilliant,  glowing 
Madonna  was  painted,  with  a  Child  which 
seems  quite  to  boimd  forward  out  of  the 
picture. 

One  other  bnildrng  in  Seville  deserves 
especial  mention.  It  is  the  Casa  de  Piktos, 
the  palace  of  the  Dnkes  of  Medina  Celt, 
built  by  a  Marqnig  of  Tarifk  on  his  return 
from  Palestine  in  1510,  in  professed  imitation 
of  the  house  of  Mate  at  Jerusalem.  To 
render  ttiis  resemblance  complete,  nothing 
has  been  omitted,  the  Prtetovium,  Ae  jdbr 
of  the  scon^ng,  the  basin  in  whidi  the 
hands  were  washed,  die  table  where   dte 
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thiitf  pieces  of  sihcr  were  counted,  while  at 
the  top  of  the  staiis  the  cock  whidi  crowed 
is  seen,  stuffed,  in  a  niche,  with  entire  dis- 
ngaid  of  the  fact  that  this  famous  bird  lived 
in  the  house,  not  of  Pilate,  but  Caiaphaa. 
But  the  leal  interest  of  the  house  is  derived 
bom  its  qdendid  azulejos,  hke  those  of  the 
Alcazar,  the  gorgeous  purple  colour  of  its 
died  staircase,  and  its  little  gaideo.  of 
enoimooB  bananas. 

.  One  lordy  evening  we  drove  out  to  ItaUca, 
passing  through  the  gipsy  quarter  of  Tiiana, 
where  Murillo  stndied  his  ragged  boys,  and 
where  pots  are  still  sold  like  those  which 
Santa  Ru&u  and  Santa  Jusdna  were  making 
on  this  spot,  where  they  were  stoned  to  death 
for  lefiising  to  bow  down  to  the  image  of 
Venns.  Muiillo,  when  he  painted  his  famous 
I»cture  of  die  sainted  tutelais,  took  as  his 
otodels  two  peasant-gills  of  Triana.  Here 
is  a  church  with  the  strange  name  of  "  Sant' 
0."  Beyond  Tiiana,  a  dreadfully  bad  road 
leads'  across  the  green  com-covered  plain  to 
the  foot  of  a  low  line  of  hills,  whoe  are  to  be 
found  the  few  vestiges  which  mark  the  site  of 
the  city  where  the  emperors  Trajan,  Hadrian, 
and  Theodosins,  were  bom.  Even  the  "  ruins 
of  Ae  ruins "  wne  (kstroyed  by  the  earth- 
qnake  at  i755.  Enough  (^  the  amphitheatre 
atone  remaina  to  show  the  &xaitx  inqxutancc 
of  the  place.  When  we  saw  it,  the  broad 
axes  waa  filled  with  water,  in  which  the 
nmed  seats  wcxe  reflected  as  in  a  mirror. 
We  arte  to  iketdi  the  lovely  efiect  as  sunset 
badwd  the  whole  with  gold,  and  introduced 
the  figure  oL  die  old  guide,  seated  on  a 
rocky  fragment;  "thus  he  would  Uve  on 
aAer  he  was  dead,"  he  said.  His  cottage 
dings  to  Hit  rains  like  a  parasite,  shaded  by 
a  hnse  fig-h**t  »<wi  in  all  the  nigged  in- 
terstices aronnd  he  has  planted  roses,  migno- 
nette, and  coronella,  so  that  it  is  a  perfect 
bower  of  sweets.  The  only  other  inhabitants 
<rfltalica.  ore  vast  bands  of  black  pigs,  which 
live  in  its  vaulted  passages. 

On  a  neighboanng  hillock  is  ths  fine  old 
neglected  convent  of  S.  Isidoro,  gutted  by 
Soult  Its  chofcfa  contains  a  be^uitiful  statue 
of  the  patron  saint,  by  Montanes,  and  the 
tomb  of  Guooan  el  Bueno  and  his  family. 
This  Guaman  received  his  surname  from 
Kmg  Sancho  el  Bravo,  after  the  defence  of 
Tarifa  against  die  Moots.  He  had  entrusted 
his  eldest  sew,  of  nine  years  old,  to  the  care 
of  the  In&nte  Juan,  wbo  leagued  with  the 
In&dete,  and  who  bioi^ht  the  child  imder 
the  walls,  threatening  to  kill  him  If  the 
furtress  was  not  surrendered.  Gozman  re- 
lied, "  I  pader  honour  without  a  son,  to  a 


son  with  dishonour;"  and  the  boy  was  killed. 
When  called  by  the  cry  of  horror  to  the 
battlements,  Guzman  saw  his  child's  dead 
body  returned  to  its  mother,  saying,  calmly, 
"  I  feared  that  the  infidel  had  taken  the  city." 
The  daughter-in-law  of  Guzman,  -Doiia 
Uriaca  Osoiio,  who  is  also  buried  here,  was 
burnt  alive  by  Pedro  the  Cruel,  for  refiising 
to  become  his  mistress.  Her  epitaph  also 
records  the  fate  of  her  faithful  maid  Leonora 
Davalos,  who  insisted  upon  dying  with  her 
beloved  mistress.  As  we  emerged  &om  the 
dark  convent  courts  we  came  upon  one  of 
those  striking  views  so  completely  Spanish  in 
character,  and  which  derive  all  their  charm 
from  its  climate.  In  the  distance,  against 
faint  blue  mountains,  the  cathedral  and  town 
rose  through  a  violet  mist,  then  came  the 
rich  green  plains,  intersected  by  long  fiords 
of  water;  and  on  the  rich,  dark,  Siena  fore- 
ground groups  of  gaily-drcned  peasants,  with 
their  hundreds  of  pigs,  stood  out  in  the 
strongest  relief  of  shadow  against  the  bril- 
liant sunset-coloor.  Fernando  Cortes  died 
hard  by  (December  a,  1597),  at  Cartillejo  de 
la  Cuesta  (now  a  country  tuinse  ot  the  Mont- 
pensiers),  where  Bemal  Diaz  says  that  he 
sought  retirement  for  the  purpose  of  making 
his  will  and  preparing  his  soul  fbr-death- 
"and  when  he  bad  settled  his  woildly  affairs, 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  pleased  to  take 
him  from  this  troutdesome  world."  He  was 
first  buried  at  S.  Isidoro,  but  his  remains 
were  afterwards  removed  to  Tcxcuco,  in  New 
>ain. 

Our  last  visit  at  Seville  was  to  the  site  of 
the  Quemadero,  oa  the  plain  called  Prado 
San  SdHstian,  oatside  die  walls ;  where,  and 
in  the  Plaza  San  Francisco,  beneath  the 
picturesque  old  Casa  del  Ayuntamiento,  the 
aufyf  da  fh  took  place.  The  bricks  of  the 
long-used  scaffold,  where  so  many  suffered, 
can  only  just  be  seen  peeping  through  the 
grass  beneath  which  time  has  so  long  been 
burying  them.  But  here,  that  which  Bossuet 
describes  as  "  the  holy  severity  of  the  Churdi 
of  Rome,  which  will  not  tolerate  error," 
burnt  34,601  persons  alive,  and  18,045 
persons  in  effigy,  between  1481  and  1700, 
besides  imprisonii^  and  sending  to  the 
galleys  many  thousands  of  others.  In  all 
cases  the  proper^  of  the  suftreis  was  con- 
fiscated and  their  £unihes  left  desti^te.  It 
can  scarcely  be  woodered  at  that  Seville  is 
now  foremost  among  Spanish  cities  in  her 
search  after  a  reformed  faith.  Many  Pro- 
testant sdiools  are  opened,  in  wbkh  about 
four  hundred  children  are  being  educated  ; 
and  though  they  are  preached  against  in  the 
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cathedral,  and  denounced  from  the  pulpit  of 
St.  Vincent  Ferrer,  their  teachers  are  gladly 
welcomed  and  universally  treated  with  respect 
by  the  people.  The  church  of  S.  Basiiio  has 
been  bought  from  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
services  are  performed  and  sermons  preached 
there  in  Spanish,  When  the  building  was 
being  repaired  by  its  new  possessors,  its  roof 
was  found  to  be  full  of  the  bones  of  children. 
Even  at  the  English  services  Spaniards  of 
the  lower  classes  often  appear,  and  behave 
reverently. 

On  February  2  2nd  we  left  Seville  for  Cadiz. 
For  more  than  an  hour  before  reaching  it, 


the  only  pleasant  walk,  with  its  little  gardens ' 
full  of  bright  scailet  geraniums  and  hedged 
with  heliotrope  and  ixias.  In  one  of  the 
convents  is  the  picture  of  the  marriage  of 
St.  Catharine,  in  painting  which  Murillo  fell 
from  his  scaffold,  and  received  the  injuries 
of  which  he  died.  But  there  is  literally 
nothing  else  to  see  in  Cadiz,  and  as  the  land- 
road,  which  we  had  intended  taking,  was 
rendered  quite  impracticable  by  the  recent 
rains,  we  were  glad  to  find  a  steamer  leaving 
next  morning  for  Algeciras,  opposite  Gib- 
raltar. 

It  was  a  lovely  day,  and  a  calm  sea,  which 
was  a  great  subject  of  rejoicing,  for  even  as 
it  was  the  rickety  Spanish  vessel  rolled  dis- 


the  town  rises  over  the  flats,  but  the  railway 
has  to  make  a  long  circuit  to  reach  it,  follow- 
ing all  the  windings  of  the  bay.  Here  are 
productive  saltpans,  called  by  religious  titles, 
such  as  "  11  dulce  nombre  de  Jesus,"  which 
seems  profane ;  yet,  as  Ford  observes, 
perhaps  not  more  so  than  the  familiar  use 
Oxford  of  such  names  of  colleges  as  Corpus, 
Jesus,  Trinity,  and  Christ  Church,  The 
distant  effect  of  the  wliite  town  rising  above 
the  deep  blue  waters  is  most  brilliant  and 
dazzling,  and  within  its  narrow  streets  it  is 
impossible  to  get  away  from  the  glare  of  die 
whitewash,  of  which  every  building  receives 
a  fresh  coating  annually.   The  high  sea-wall  is 


agreeably.  Owing  to  the  miserable  slowness 
of  everything,  we  were  eleven  hours  on  b« 
There  was  little  interest  till  we  reached  the 
yellow  headland  of  Trafalgar.  Then  the 
rugged  outlines  of  the  African  coast  rose 
before  us,  and  we  entered  the  straits,  between 
Tarifa  sleeping  amid  its  orange  groves  on 
the  Spanish  coast,  and  the  fine  African  peak 
above  Ceuta.  Soon,  on  the  left,  the  great 
rock  of  Gibraltar  rose  from  the  sea  like  an 
island,  though  not  the  most  precipitous  side, 
which  turns  inwards  towards  the  Medilw- 
ranean.  £ut  it  was  already  gun-fire,  and 
too  late  to  join  another  steamer  and  land 
at  the  town,  so  we  waited  for  a  shoal  of 
small  boats  which  put  out  from  Algeciias, 
Oi^ 
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and  surrounded  our  steamer  to  cany  us  on 

Here,  we  found  in  the  Fonda  Inglesa(kept 
by  an  English  landlady)  one  of  the  most 
primitive,  but  charming  little  hotels  we  ever 
entered.  The  view  from  our  rooms  alone 
decided  us  to  stay  there  some  days.  Hence, 
framed  by  the  balcony,  Gibraltar  rose  before 
us  in'  all  the  glory  of  its  rugged  sharp-edged 
difis,  grey  in  the  morning,  pink  in  the  even- 
ing light,  with  the  town  at  its  feet,  whence, 
at  night,  thousands  of  lights  were  reflected  in 
the  still  water.  In  the  foreground  were  groups 
of  fishing-boats  at  anchor,  and,  here  and 
there,  a  lateen  sail  flitted,  like  a  white  alba- 


descend  into  little  sandy  coves  full  of  beauti- 
ful shells.  Behind  the  town  a  fine  old  aque- 
duct strides  across  the  valley,  and  beyond  it 
th*  wild  moors  begin  at  once  sweeping  back- 
wards to  a  rugged  chain  of  mountains.  Into 
the  gorges  of  these  mountains  we  rode  one 
day,  and  most  delightful  they  are,  clothed  in 
parts  with  magnificent  old  cork-trees,  while 
in  the  depths  of  a  ravine,  overhung  with 
oleander  and  rhododendron,  is  a  beautiful 
waterfall. 

It  was  tv-ith  real  regret  that  we  left  Alge- 
ciras  and  made  the  rfiort  voyage  across  the 
bay  to  Gibraltar,  where  we  instantly  found 
ourselves  in  a  place  as  unlike  Spain  as  it  is 
possible  to  imagine.     Upon  the  wharf  you 
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tross,  across  the  bay.  On  the  little  pier  at 
our  feet  was  endless  life  and  movement,  knots 
of  fishermen,  in  their  blue  shirts  and  scarlet 
caps  and  sashes,  mingling  with  solemn-look- 
ing Moors,  in  turbans,  yellow  shppers,  and 
flowing  burnouses,  who  were  watching  the 
arrival  or  embarkation  of  their  wares ;  and 
with  an  endless  variety  of  travellers  from  all 
parts  of  Europe,  waiting  for  different  steamers, 
or  come  over  to  see  the  place.  Here  an 
invalid  might  stay,  imbibing  health  from  the 
fine  air  and  sunshine,  and  never  be  weair  of 
the  ever-changing  diorama.  In  every  direc- 
tion delightful  walks  wind  along  the  ctifis, 
through  groves  of  aloes  and  prickly-pear,  or 


are  assailed  by  a  clamour  of  English-speaking 
porters  and  boatmen.  Passing  the  gates,  you 
come  upon  a  barrack-yard  swarming  with 
tall  British  soldiers,  looking  wonderfully  bright 
and  handsome,  after  the  insignificant  figures 
and  soiled,  shabby  uniforms  of  the  Spanish 
army.  Hence  the  Waterport  Street  opens, 
the  principal  thoroughfare  of  the  town,  though, 
from  its  insignificant  shops,  with  English 
names,  and  its  low  public-houses,  you  have 
to  look  up  at  the  strip  of  bright  blue  sky 
above,  to  be  reminded  that  you  are  not  in 
an  English  seaport. 

Just  outside  the  'principal  town,  between 
it  and  the  suburb  of  Europa,  is  the  truly 
beautiful   Alameda,   an    immense    artificial 
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garden,  where  endless  gravel  paths  wind 
through  labyrinths  of  geraniom  and  c 
nella  and  banks  or  Same-coloured  ixu,i^ich 
are  all  in  their  full  bUze  of  beantjr  under  the 
March  sun,  though  the  heat  causes  thein  to 
wither  and  droop  before  May.  During  our 
stay  at  Gibraltar,  it  never  ceased  to  surprise 
us  that  this  Alameda,  the  shadiest  and 
pleasantest  place  open  to  the  public  upon 
the  Rock,  should  be  almost  deserted  ;  but 
so  it  is.  Even  when  the  band  playing  aSbrds 
an  additional  attraction,  there  are  not  a  dozen 
persons  to  listen  to  it ;  whereas  at  Rome  on 
such  occasions,  the  Pincio,  exceedingly  in- 
ferior as  a  public  garden,  would  be  crowded 
to  sulTocation,  and  always  presents  a  lively 
and  animated  scene. 

One  succession  of  gardens  occupy  the 
western  base  of  the  Rock,  and  most  luxuriant 
and  gigantic  are  the  flowers  that  bloom  in 
them.  Castor<oil  plants, daturas,  and  daphnes, 
here  attain  the  dignity  of  timber,  while  gera- 
niums and  heliotropes  many  years  old,  are  so 
large  as  to  destroy  all  the  sense  of  floral  pro- 
portions which  has  hitherto  existed  in  your 
mind.  It  is  a  curious  charactcnstic,  and 
typical  of  Gibraltar,  that  the  mouth  of  a 
cannon  is  Crequendy  foimd  protruding  from 
a  thicket  ot  flowers. 

The  eastern  nde  of  the  Rock,  in  great 
part  a  perpendicular  precipice,  is  elsewhere 
left  uncultivated,  and  is  wild  aod  striking  in 
the  highest  degree:  Here,  bcymd  the  qtuint 
Jewish  cemetery  of  dos^  set  gnvestaaes, 
bearing  Hebrew  iasatpCioMeo  t£e  open  hill- 
side, a  rugged  path  winds  tkno^  rodci  and 
tangled  nttMCS  of  tomuM  aad  p*— ^*-,  to  z 


curious  stalactitic  cav«n  called  Martin's 
Cave.  On  this  side  of  the  cliff  a  remnant  of 
the  famous  "apes  of  Tarehish"  is  suffered 
to  remain  wild  and  unmolested,  though  their 
numbers,  always  very  small,  have  lately  been 
reduced  by  the  ignorant  folly  of  a  young 
oQicer,  who  shot  one  and  wounded  nine 
others,  for  which  he  has  been  very  properly 
impounded. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  Rock  are  the 
famous  galleries,  tunnelled  in  the  lace  of  the 
precipice,  with  cannon  pointing  towards  Spain 
from  their  embrasures.  Through  these,  or, 
better,  by  delightful  spacious  paths,  fring=d 
with  palmitos  and  asphodel,  you  may  reach 
El  Hacho,  the  signal  station,  whence  the 
view  is  truly  magnificent  over  the  sea  and 
the  mountain  chains  of  the  two  continents, 
and  down  into  the  blue  abysses  benea^  the 
tremendous  precipice  upon  which  it  is  placed. 

The  greatest  drawback  to  the  charms  of 
Gibraltar  has  seemed  to  us  to  be  the  difficulty 
of  leaving  it  It  is  a  beautiful  prison.  We 
came  fully  intending  to  ride  over  the  mountain 
passes  by  Ronda,  But  on  arriving  we  hearit 
that  the  whole  of  that  district  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  brigands  under  the  famous  chief  Don 
Diego,  and  the  governor  positively  refused 
to  permit  us  to  go  that  way.  Our  lamenta- 
tioQS  at  this  have  since  been  cut  short  by  the 
news  of  a  double  murder  at  the  hands  of  the 
brigands  on  the  way  we  wished  to  ha%-e 
taken,  and  at  the  very  time  we  should  hav; 
bken  it  So  we  must  go  to  Malaga  by  sea, 
and  wait  for  the  happy  combination  of  a 
good  steamer  and  calm  weather  fiUiog  on 
the  same  day. 

AlKiUSIUS  J.  C.  BAKX. 
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TEXT  beyond  the  ringed  barrier  of  the 
**  asteroids  Jupiter  logins  a  series  of 
giant  planets,  separated  Irom  each  other  by 
vast  intervals  of  spa£e,  and  ploughing  in 
mighty  cycles  the  remote  depths  of  the  solar 
system.  Of  these  great  orbs  Jupiter,  as  the 
least  distant  from  the  earth,  and  wtihal  the 
largest,  presents  to  us  by  tar  the  most  ample 
breadth  of  disk,  and  on  it  alone  can  various 
features  be  plainly  detected.  The  dark  belts 
on  Saturn,  other  than  the  shadow  of  his  rings, 
are  faint  and  !:eeii  widi  difficulty,  and  &e 
pale  forms  of  Uranus  and  Neptune  exhibit 
no  markings  of  any  kind. 

It  is  considered,  however,  that  the  various 
appearances  observed  on  Jupiter  »e  atmo- 


spheric rather  than  areographic  His  bright- 
ness comes  from  his  clouds,  and  if  we  see 
ai^  part  of  his  real  surface  at  all,  it  is  in 
those  dark  strips  or  belts  where  it  would  be 
impossible  to  notice  any  geographical  •  con- 
figuration. His  features  consist  of  alternate 
broad  bright  zones  and  narrow  dark  bands, 
and  spots  brighter  than  the  former,  or  darker 
than  the  latter.  The  earth  would  also  ex- 
hibit to  a  distant  observer  a  series  of  bright 
and  dark  belts  corresponding  to  the  zones  of 
the  trade  winds  and  tropical  calms,  but  of  a 
character  far  less  marked  and  uniform  than 
that  which  distinguishes  the  belts  of  Jupiter. 
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The  atmosphere  of  the  great  planet  is  be- 
lieved to  be  far  more  dense  and  clouded 
than  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth,  and  the 
striking  development  of  his  misty  bands, 
dependent  on  his  winds,  is  thought  to  be 
due  to  his  enonnotisly  quick  rotation.     But 
there  arc  appearances  observed  on  Jupiter 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  compare  with 
the  phcnotnena  of  our  own  atmosphere.  The 
belts  which   might  be   seen   encircling  the 
earth  from  a  distance  would  be  confined  to 
a  region  of  a  certain  extent  on  both  sides  of 
the  equator.     In  higher  latitudes  there  are 
no  persistent  winds  to  cause  them,  but  on 
the  disk  of  Jupiter  the  belts  are  universal,  and 
they  consequently  appear  even  in  latitudes 
where  the  rotation  movement  of  the  surface 
is  far  slower  than  in  terrestrial    latitudes 
where  no    belts  are   formed.      Besides  the 
usual  belts  of  Jupiter,  the  casual  figures  of 
slant  streaks,   spots,   &c.,   that  he  exhibits 
from  time  to  time  remain  usually  so  long 
unchanged  in  figure  and  position  that  they 
serve  to  determine  pretty  closely  the  period 
of  the  planet's  rotation ;   and  in  this  they 
differ  widely  from   any  features   connected 
with  thefieeting  clouds  that  surround  the  earth. 
On  the  well-known  theory  which  assumes 
Aat  all  matter  was  originally  in  a  nebulous 
state  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  larger 
planets,  as  well  as  the  sun  himself,  have  not 
as  yet  had  time  to  cool  down  and  solidify 
like  the  smaller  bodies  of  the  system,  and 
hence  their  great   size  and  small  specific 
weight.*     Without  attempting  to  discuss  a 
question  that  would  only  lead  into  a  laby- 
rinth of  speculation,  it   may  be  simply  re- 
marked  that  if  Jupiter  was    formed  in  a 
nebulous  mass,  and  still  partly  retains  that 
character,   the  various  features   that  he  ex- 
hibits might  be  considered  to  belong  to  his 
real   surface,   and    not  to    any   atmosphere 
distinct   from  it.      His  spotted  belts   may 
suggest  some   affinity  with    the    spot   tones 
on  both  sides  of  the  sun's  equator.     Further, 
a  connection  apparently  exists  between  the 
dark  spots  and  the  hn^ht /antUe  of  the  sun, 
and  although  I  have  not  seen   it  hitherto 
noticed,  I  have  always  remarked  a  striking 
adjacency  in  the  positions  of  the  dark  and 
the  bright  spots  in  Jupiter.     This  may  be 
seen  in  the  annexed  figures.    The  series  of 
dark  spots  on  belt  4  projects  into  a  bright 
space    that    accompanies    it  all  round   the 
circumference,    and    the    single    spots     or 
Aickeuings  in  the  belts  on  otlier  parts  of 
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thediA  are  generally  in  juxtapoution  with 
bright  spots.  The  idea  that  Jupiter  may 
even  act  as  a  sub-mn  to  his  satellites  ha^ 
been  discussed  by  a  distinguished  writer, 
who  thus  supposes  that  the  satellites  may  be 
rendered  habitable  by  the  heat  derived  from 
their  primary.* 

Certain  theories  attribute  the  saa  spots  to 
vertical  cmrents  in  the  gaseous  exterior  of 
the  sun — the  so-called  photosphere  j  and, 
whatever  tbeoiy  we  adopt  with  regard  to 
&e  physical  constitution  of  Jupiter,  the 
fbrmatiOB  of  his  spots  may,  peiiiaps,  be  best 
explained  by  vertical  movements,  which 
would  be  the  most  likely  to  show  a  persistency 
in  situation  and  slowness  of  change  in  figure. 
On  the  fdanetary  theory  those  movements 
would  ttf  course  take  place  in  Jupiter's  atmo- 
sphere. It  is  considered  that  in  the  circula- 
tion of  our  own  atmosphere  the  particles  of 
an'  in  certain  parts  of  their  course  are  im- 
pelled in  upwud  and  downward  directions 
by  the  meetii^  of  adverse  winds,  and  that, 
in  dieir  motmn  from  pole  to  pole,  they 
alternately  sweq>  along  the  surface  of  the 
earth  aoA  through  n^ons  far  above  it.  This 
theory  is  lucidly  explained  in  Maury's  "  Phy- 
sical Geography  of  the  Sea,"  where  the 
well-known  adms  and  doud  zones  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  tropics  and  of  tiie 
equator  are  ascribed  to  vertical  movements. 
Generally  the  regions  or  eones  of  [he  trade 
winds  would  a^^ar  dark  (because  cloudless) 
to  a  distant  observer,  and  tne  calm  belts  would 
be  fuU  of  clouds  and  therefore  bright.f  The 
equatorial  calms  are  thus  described  by 
Maury: — "When  the  north-east  and  south- 
east trades  meet  and  produce  tbe  equatorial 
calms,  the  air,  by  the  time  it  reaches  this 
calm  belt,  is  heavily  laden  with  moisttne, 
for  in  each  hemisphere  it  has  travelled 
obliquely  over  a  tai^  space  sS  ocean.  It 
has  room  to  escape  but  in  an  upward  direc- 
tion. It  expands  as  it  ascends  and  becomes 
cooler,  a  portion  of  its  vapour  is  thus  con- 
densed and  comes  down  in  the  shape  of 
rain.  Therefore  it  is,  that  under  these  calms, 
we  have  a  region  of  constant  precipitation," 
Maury  makes  the  area  of  ascent  of  the  air  and 
the  area  of  precipitation  identical.  In  Jupiter 
it  might  be  that,  under  certain  drcum stances, 
violent  upmshes  of  air  would  be  denoted  by 
dark  areas  free  from  misty  accumulations, 
and  if  a  jet  were  not  precisely  vertical  tbe  con- 
densed moisture  in  its  fall  would  be  manifest 
as  a  white  doud  on  one  side. 
Very  marked  changes  widiin  a  few  hours 
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are  said  to  occur  in  Jupiter — a  statement 
that  is  more  suited  to  the  faith  of  the  un- 
knowing than  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
experienced  observer.  The  difficulty  of 
detecting  a.  change  in  any  of  the  planet's  fea- 
tures within  a  few  hours  will  be  perceived  when 
it  is  understood  that  any  very  reliable  ob- 
servation must  be  nearly  of  a  character  that 
I  may  venture  to  call  doubly  central.  In  a 
doubly  central  observation,  as  I  may  explain 
it,  the  feature  would  occupy  its  most  central 
position  on  the  disk,  and  the  planet  its  most 
central  position  in  the  sky.  in  other  words, 
the  plane  of  the  meridian  of  Jupiter  on  which 
the  observed  feature  would  be  situated  should 
be  directed  to  the  observer,  and  the  planet 
should  be  on  his  meridian.  As  the  rotation 
of  the  planet  on  its  axis  causes  its  features  to 
suffer  !q)parent  change  by  foreshortening,  and 
the  well-knovn  telescopic  dif&culties  inter- 
posed by  QUI  atmosphere  increase  toward  the 
horizon,  it  must  be  obvious  that  a  figure  is  ad- 
vantageously observed  only  according  as  it  is 
near  the  centre  of  the  disk  and  the  planet 
near  the  meridian  of  the  observer.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  difference  of  aspect  due 
to  rotation  may  have  been  at  times  incau- 
tiously ascribed  to  a  change  of  figure ;  and, 
indeed,  accordbg  to  some  accounts  of  ob- 
servations that  I  have  read  it  seems  probable 
that  such  mistakes  have  been  made.  Belts 
are  more  likely  than  spots  to  lead  to  errors 
of  this  kind.  It  might  be  easily  taken  for 
granted  that  a  belt  ought  to  extend  round 
the  whole  circumference,  while,  in  fact,  it 
may  be  often  incomplete.  For  instance, 
3^  in  the  figure  would  not  be  seen  as  a  belt 
with  the  wide  gap  in  hours  6  and  7  facing 
the  observer,  while  a  few  hours  later  it  would 
extend  across  the  disk,  and  hence  it  might 
be  hastily  concluded  that  the  belt  had  be- 
come developed  since  the  preceding  obser- 
vation, while  the  true  inference  would  be 
simply  that  it  did  not  reach  all  round  the 
planet  According  to  the  deviation  from  the 
double  centrality  observations  will  be  less 
sarisfactory.  It  is,  therefore,  not  very  pro- 
fitable to  continue  watching  during  a  whole 
night  the  features  of  Jupiter  with  the  hope 
of  detecting  any  physical  change.  To  dis- 
cover an  alteradon  in  any  feature  we  should 
rather  wait  until  it  could  be  seen  again 
under  nearly  similar  circumstances,  and  this 
requires  an  interval  of  five  days.  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted  that  a  change  occur- 
ring within  the  very  short  space  of  two  hours 
might  be  detected  if  the  object  were  first 
noticed  when  brought  by  rotation  to  within 
about  a  fifth  of  the  diameter  of  the  disk  from 


the  centre,  and  when  the  planet,  at  the 
same  time,  would  be  about  one  hour  east  of 
the  meridian.  During  the  ensuing  two  hours. 
while  the  object  would  be  carried  round  to 
a  similar  distance  on  the  other  side  of  the 
centre,  neither  the  modifications  due  to  fore- 
shortening nor  the  atmospheric  obstructions 
might  be  so  great  as  to  prevent  the  detec- 
tion of  a  real  variation  of  figure;  but  this 
variation,  to  be  seen  at  all,  should  be  of 
immense  extent,  and  its  occurrence  in  so 
short  a  space  of  time  would  denote  so  in- 
conceivable a  degree  of  elemental  violence 
as  to  render  necessary  the  most  undoubted 
and  weH-confirmed  testimony  to  make  us 
believe  in  any  allied  instance  of  it  If 
such  were  proved  true  it  would  indeed  sug- 
gest something  more  like  a  solar  activity  in 
the  constitution  of  Jupiter  than  the  move- 
ments in  a  planet's  atmosphere. 

The  belts  of  Jupiter  were  first  noticed  by 
two  Jesuit  priests,  Zappi  and  Bartoli  ;  and 
in  r664  Campaoi  observed  six  belts,  two  of 
them  white  and  four  dark.  A  remarkable 
spot,  seen  by  Cassini  in  1665,  disappeared 
and  reappeared  ei^t  times  between  that  year 
and  1708.  £  do  not  find  any  account  of 
early  observations  to  show  tluit  the  spots 
were  formerly  so  numerous  as  they  have  been 
of  late  years ;  but  the  apparent  increase  may 
be  the  result  of  more  improved  observation. 

The  older  drawings  of  Jupiter,  that  ive 
generally  find  published  in  the  various  books 
on  astronomy,  bear  but  little  resemblance  to 
the  present  aspect  of  the  planet,  as  may  be 
seen  by  comparing  them  with  the  views  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time  by  our  excellent 
modem  observer,  Mr.  Gledhill,  in  the  Attra- 
nemietU  Renter.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  if  we  could  depend  on  the  accuracy  of 
the  former,  we  should,  necessarily,  infer  a 
metamorphosis  of  the  iac&  of  the  planet 
since  their  date;  but  we  are  warned  from 
any  such  conclusion  by  a  figure  drawn  by 
Schroeter  in  1793,  where  we  easily  recognise 
the  principal  belts  with  which  we  are  familiar. ' 

In  Schroeter's  figure,  which  is  copied  in 
Brewster's  "Ferguson's  Astronomy,"  Jupiter 
is  represented  with  the  broad,  Aajlt.  central 
zone,  apUy  designated  as  the  "Torrid 
Zone "  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Webb."  It  is  de- 
scribed by  Schroeter  as  brownish  grey  in 
color,  and  by  Webb  as  ruddy,  or  brownish 
yellow.  To  me  it  appears  of  a  rose  color,  1 
or  pink.  In  the  centre,  immediately  about 
the  equator,  it  was  seen  by  Schroeter  of  a  i 
lighter  shade  than  toward  the  margins;  and  : 
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a  spedt  uptm  it,  thougfh,  November  17,  its 
north  edge  showed,  I  thought,  a  ycllotrish 
stain,"  It  was,  no  doubt,  perfectly  free  from 
spots  or  mailiiiigs  of  any  kind  at  that  period, 
though  its. colour  appeared  to  me,  as  already 
stated,  more  greenish  than  white ;  bnt  in 
1S71-73  ila  appearance  was  completely 
altered,  for  it  was  now  traversed  by  a  belt 
first  obiCTved  by  Mr.  Gledhill  in  November, 
1871.  It  showed  dark  and  white  spots  in 
some  places,  and  became  in  genei;al  nearly 
if  not  quite  as  dark  as  the  Torrid  Zone.  The 
new  belt  still  continues  visible. 

South  of  Webb's  South  Torrid  Belt— 
Gledhill's  No.  4. — is  a  bright  white  zone — 
Webb's  South  Temperate.  It  includes  a 
dark  belt  absent  in  Schroeter's  drawing,  bnt 
seen  of  late  year^,  and  now  the  most  re- 
markable on  the  disk.  This  belt  is  the  South 
Subtorrid  of  Webb,  and  Gledhill's  No.  5. 
Another  belt  farther  south,  which  appears  in 
Schroeter's  drawing,  is  Gledhill's  No.  6.  It  is 
faint  and  narrow.  Still  further  south  a  broad 
dark  belt-like  formation  may  be  observed  in 
certain  positions  of  the  pl^et,  and  beyond 
it  is  a  fsunt  belt,  which  I  may  call  No.  7. 
The  former,  which  has  only  recently  appeared, 
is,  in  fact,  a  siant  streak  that  branches  off  from 
the  latter  and  descends  to  No.  G.  Another 
belt,  that  I  have  seen  on  rare  occasions,  will  be 
No.  8.  Beyond  this  stretches  the  South  Polar 
KegioQ.  It  is  now  rather  brighter  than  the 
North,  and  It  appears  to  me  brighter  on  one 
side  of  the  planet  than  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Webb,  in  his  peculiarly  graphic  and 
pleasii^  style,  describes  a  number  of  grey 
shadings  projecting  from  the  inner  edge  of 
the  South  Torrid  Belt,  and  forming  a  succes- 
sion of  loops  or  festoons  round  the  entire 
circurafeicnce.  I  have  seen  no  mention  of 
these  in  the  old  observations,  but  they  are 
now  among  the  most  striking  features  of 
Jupiter.  To  me  they  did  not  appear  to 
extend  quite  round  the  globe  in  1870-71, 
but  it  is  evident  that  they  do  now,  and  their 
number,  which  Mr.  Webb  estimated  at  sixteen 
to  eighteen,  I  hnd  to  be  seventeen  exactly. 

Mr.  Gledhill  discovered  on  November  8, 
1870,  an  elllplical  figure  in  the  South  Tem- 
perate Zone.  Nothing  like  this  seems  to  have 
been  noticed  by  any  previous  observer, 

A  spot  of  a  most  extraordinary  character 
was  seen  by  Cassini  in  1665  on  a  belt  then 
called  the  Great  Southern.  It  disappeared 
and  reappeared  eight  times  between  that 
year  and  1708,  and  five  times  in  the  five 
years  succeeding.  It  might  be  more  correct 
to  aay  that  a  spot  was  seen  on  the  same  beh 
(HI  those  several  occasiont. 


In  the  DttbliH  Umversity  Mdpuiru  ibr 
November,  1870,  and  in  the  Asfnmemucht 
Nackriehim,  No.  1843, 1  described  the  ap- 
peatuncc  of  the  planet  as  I  saw  it  in  the 
winter  of  1869-70 ;  and  I  will  now  give  an 
account  of  my  observations  of  it  during  ihe 
two  following  winters  of  1870-7 1  and  187 1-71. 

The  fcamres  round  the  entire  circumferecce 
6f  Jupiter,  and  the  changes  within  the  year, 
are  shown  at  one  view  by  the  accompanying 
charts,  which  represent  him  as  he  would 
be  seen  by  observers  looking  straight  at  his 
poles,  and  not  at  his  equator,  as  he  is  s«n 
from  the  earth ;  but  with  a  modification  by 
which  the  equatorial  regions,  instead  of  being 
foreshortened,  to  indistinctness,  as  they  would 
be  from  those  points  of  view,  are  enlarged, 
so  as  to  show  plamly  the  several  objects  thit 
they  include.  As  the  charts  were  constructed 
from  several  sketches  of  Jupiter  as  he  wu 
actually  obsen'ed,  any  person  can  eaaly  use 
them  to  make  drawings  of  the  disk  in  every 
conceivable  phase.  The  line  of  outer  cir- 
cumference represents  the  equator,  and  the 
two  inner  concentric  fine  lines  are  the  paral- 
lels of  30°  and  60"  of  latitude  respectively. 
The  centre  is  the  pole.  The  radiating  lines, 
ten  in  number,  arc  meridians  of  longitude, 
showing  very  closely  by  the  intermediate 
spaces  the  extent  of  the  rotation  movemeot 
in  one  hour.  The  belts  are  marked  with 
Mr.  Gledhill's  numbers,  and  the  several 
features,  as  I  observed  them  in  the  tv» 
above-menlipned  periods,  may  be  described 
as  foUows : — 

The  North  Polar  Region. — Generally 
dark,  but  brighter  on  one  side,  in  1870-71- 
Darkall  rcmnd  in  1871-72. 

Belt  1. — Seen  in  winter  of  1870-71 ;  not 
seen  in  1871-72. 

Belt  a. — The  darkest  and  best  develop 
of  the  belts  in  the  winter  of  1870-71 ;  not 
so  dark  or  strikii^  in  1871-3.  Some  faint 
dark  spots  were  visible  on  it  at  times  during 
both  periods. 

Belt  2*. — Not  seen  in  winter  of  1870-71;. 
discovered  by  Gledhill  in  November,  1S71. 

Belt  3. — Very  faint  and  ill-defined  in 
870-71.  Well  developed,  dark,  and  broad 
n  1873.  In  March  of  the  present  year  I 
found  that  it  was  bent  in  several  curves. 
This  I  have  not  seen  referred  to  by  any  other 
observer.  Frequently  a  white  space  ran 
along  its  south  border,  and  on  February  16 
I  perceived  two  dark  formations  rising  from 
this  belt  as  their  base,  and  narrowing  as  ihcy 
stretched  across  the  equatorial  zone  to  belt  4- 
They  were  slightly  curved,  and  remained 
visible  in  the  succeeding  observations.     , 
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The  Equatorial,  or  Torrid  Zosk, — 
This,  in  1S72,  was  frequently  seen  spiinkled 
with  white  spots,  not  lenuuked  is  former 
years.  I  thought  at  times  that  I  could  dis- 
cern indications  of  a  belt  within  the  zone, 
and  close  under  belt  4.  In  colour  it  is  de- 
scribed as  yellowish  by  several  obEeivers. 
To  me  it  always  appeared  of  a  reddish  cast, 
Winter  toward  the  centre  where  the  zone  is 
almost  white,  but  this  iiiodi6cation  has  been 
less  marked  in  1871-73  thaa  it  was  in  the 
previous  winter. 

Belt  4. — On  several  occasions  in  i870-7r 
.  this  belt  seemed  to  run  in  a  slanting  direc- 
tion, not  parallel  with  the  other  belts;  and 
once  or  twice  in  1870-72  1  thought  it  stwwed 
a  slight  sloping.  It  is  reoiarkable  by  cxhi- 
bi  'ng  the  secies  of  dark  spoe  already  le- 
ferred  to. 

Belt  5. — This  belt,  which  was  faint,  and 
often  only  pnrtly,  or  not  at  all  visible  in 
i870-7r,inadeits  appearance  in  the  following 
winter  as  the  most  remarkable  oa  the  disk, 
exceeding  even  a  in  shading  and  defini- 
tion. I  could  trace  on  it  a  number  of  dark 
sfKUs  like  those  on  4,  but  oot  routid  the 
entire  circumference.  On  February  24  it 
showed,  in  hours  i  and  3,  a  great  thickening, 
that  extended  almost  to  belt  6,  aftd  nearly 
joined  a  descending  streak  from  belt  7.  Indi- 
cations of  this  thickening  were  frequently 
noticed  in  liw  previous  year.  Between  belts 
S  and  6,  in  hour  8,  rfasa  brilliant  white  spot. 
My  observa:ion  of  the  descending  sbeak  was 
conlirmcd  by  Mr.  Gledhill. 

Belt  6. — Comcnencing  at  a  white  q)ot  be- 
tween this  belt  and  belt  7,  in  hour  8,  I  de- 
tected, OD  January  ti,  1872,  a  broad  dark 
streak  slanting  down  at  a  sharp  angle  to  belt  4, 
which  it  joined  at  a  place  whence  one  of  the 
dackspots  projea^  oathe  other  side.    This 


observation  was  also  confirmed  by  Mr.  Gled- 
hill, and  it  was  the  first,  so  fur  as  I  know,  that 
was  mad^  of  the  streak,  which  continues 
visible  up  to  the  present  date  (May  14), 
but  has  latterly  shown  some  modifications. 
These,  however,  are  not  easily  made  out,  as 
Jupiter,  receding  from  the  earth,  and  advanc- 
ing toivaid  conjunction,  becomes  daily  more 
difficult  of  observation. 

Belt  7. — This  belt,  not  seen  in  1870-71, 
was  always  visible  in  1S71-72,  though  gene- 
rally iaiat  and  narrow.  From  a  great  Uiick- 
ening  in  hour  3  descended  the  slant  streak 
referred  to  in  remarks  on  belt  5, 

Belt  8. — Never  seen  in  1870-71,  but 
frequently  visible  in  1871-72. 

The  South  Polar  Region  in  1871-72  was 
very  fajndy  shaded  from  hours  6  to  9,  aod 
altogether  brighter  than  the  North. 

The  difficulty  of  applying  terrestrial  analogy 
to  explain  the  phenomena presentedby  Jupiter 
has  been  already  pcanted  out  As  a  telescopic 
view  of  the  moon  shows  a  state  of  things  very 
different  liom  whal  obtains  on  the  surface  of 
the.  earth,  so  the  atmosphere  of  another 
planet  may  bear  no  strict  comparisoa  with 
our  own.  In  the  course  of  time,  by  the 
results  of  long-continued  observations  and, 
perhaps,  by  means  not  now  anticipated,  we 
«:ay,  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  be  led 
to  understajid  the  peculiar  features  of  Jupiter. 
A  few  years  ago  who  could  expect  that  the 
coQstiluent  elements  of  the  sun,  and  the 
stars,  and  the  comets,  and  the  nebulae  would 
ever  be  made  known  to  us  ?  And  yet  they 
can  now,  to  a  great  extent,  be  as  surely 
tested  as  the  subslarKes  manipulated  by  the 
chemist  in  his  laboratory.  For  the  present, 
bowevef,  it  must  be  admitted  tLit  we  can 
have  but  the  vaguest  conceptions  of  the  phy- 
sical condition,  of  JujpiXer. 

J.   BIRUUICKAM. 
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L— •ATAM's  JUCGUHG5  AND  GOO'S  MIGHT. 

One  morning  the  son  of  the  king  went  out 
to  bunt.  Whilst  walking  through  the  snow 
he  cut  himself  a  httle,  and  the  drops  of  blood 
fell  on  the  snow.  When  he  saw  how  pretty 
the  red  blood  louked  on  the  white  snow,  he 
thoughi,  "  Oh,  if  I  could  only  marry  a  girl 
as  white  as  snow  and -as  rosy  red  as  this 
btood  I "  Whilst  he  was  thus  thinking,  he  met 
an  old  woman  and  asked  her  if  there  were 
such  maidens  anywhere  to  be  found.  The 
old  woman  told  him  that  on  the  mountain 


he  saw  before  him  he  woidd  find  a  Iwnse 
without  doors,  and  the  only  entrance  and 
outlet  of  this  house  was  a  single  window. 
And  she  added,  "  In  that  house,  my  son, 
there  is  living  a  girl  such  as  ycu  desire,  but 
of  the  many  young  men  who  have  gone  to 
ask  her  to  be  their  wife  none  have  returned." 
"  That  may  all  be  as  you  say,  but  I  will  go 
nevertheless! "answered  the  prince.  "Only 
tell  me  the  way  to  that  house  I"  The  old 
woman  hearing  this  resolve,  was  sorry  for  the 
young  man,  and  taking  a  piece  of  bread 
from  her  pouch,  she  gave  it  to  him,  saying. 
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"Take  this  bread  and  keep  it  safe  as  the 
apple  of  your  eye  I"  The  prince  took  it 
and  continued  his  journey.  Very  soon 
afterwards  he  met  another  old  woman,  and 
she  asked  him  where  he  was  going.  He 
told  her  he  was  going  to  demand  the  girl 
who  lived  in  the  doorless  house  on  the 
mountain.  Then  the  old  woman  tried 
to  dissuade  him,  telling  him  just  the  same 
things  as  the  former  one  bad  done.  But  he 
said,  "  That  may  be  quite  true,  nevertheless 
I  will  go,  even  if  I  never  return."  Then  the 
old  woman  gave  him  a  little  nut,  saying, 
"  Keep  this  nut  always  by  you ;  it  may  help 
you  some  time  or  other  I " 

The  prince  took  the  nut  and  went  on  his 
way,  till  he  came  to  an  old  woman  sitting  by 
the  road-side,  who  asked  him,  "  Where  are 
you  going  ?"  Then  he  told  her  he  was  going 
to  demand  the  girl  who  lived  in  the  house  on 
the  mountain  before  him.  Then  the  old 
woman  wept,  and  prayed  him  to  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  the  girl,  and  she  gave  him  the  very 
same  warnings  as  the  Other  old  women  had 
done.  But  the  prince  was  resolved  to  go  on, 
so  the  old  woman  gave  him  a  walnut,  saying, 
"  Take  this  walnut,  and  keep  it  carefully  until 
you  want  it." 

He  wondered  at  these  presents,  and  asked 
her  to  tell  him  why  the  first  old  woman  had 
given  him  a  piece  of  bread,  the  second  a 
nut,  and  she  herself  now  a  walnut  The  old 
woman  answered,  "  The  bread  is  to  throw 
to  the  beasts  before  the  house,  that  they  may 
not  eat  you ;  and  when  you  find  yourself  in 
the  greatest  danger  ask  counsel,  first  from 
the  nut,  and  then  from  the  walnut." 

Then  the  king's  son  continued  his  wander- 
ing, till  he  came  at  last  into  a  thick  forest, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  forest  he  saw  the 
house.  When  he  came  near  it,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  a  multitude  of  beasts  of  all  kinds, 
and,  following  the  advice  of  the  old  woman, 
he  threw  the  bit  of  bread  towards  them. 
Then  the  beasts  came  and  smelt  at  the  bread 
one  afler  the  other,  and,  after  doing  so,  each 
drew  his  tail  between  his  legs  and  lay  down 
quietly. 

But  the  house  had  no  door,  and  but  one 
mndow,  which  was  very  high  up  from  the 
ground,  so  high  that  he  could  not  reach  it 


Suddenly  he  saw  a  woman  letring  down  hei 
golden  hair,  so  he  rushed  and  caught  hold  of 
it,  and  she  drew  him  up  thereby  into  the 
house.  Then  he  saw  that  the  woman  was 
she  for  whose  sake  he  had  come  to  this 
place.  The  prince  and  the  girl  were  equaUy 
pleased  to  see  each  other,  and  she  said, 
"  Thank  God  diat  my  mother  happened 
to  be  from  home !  She  is  gone  into  the 
forest  to  gather  the  plants  by  the  aid  of 
which  she  transforms  all  the  young  men  to 
beasts  who  venture  here  to  ask  me  to  be 
their  wife.  Those  are  the  beasts  who  would 
have  killed  you  if  God  had  not  helped  you. 
But  let  us  fly  away  from  this  place.  So  they 
fled  away  through  the  forest  as  quickly  as  they 
could.  Uappenmg  once  to  lookback,  however, 
they  saw  that  the  girl's  mother  was  pursuing 
them,  and  they  became  frightened.  The  old 
woman  was  already  very  near  them  before  the 
prince  remembered  his  nut.  He  took  it  out 
quickly  and  asked,  "  For  God's  sake  tell  me 
what  we  must  do  now?"  The  nut  replied, 
"Open  me!"  The  prince  opened  it,  and  from 
the  little  nut  flowed  out  a  large  river,  which 
stopped  the  way,  so  that  for  a  time  the  _ 
mother  could  not  pass.  However,  she  touched 
the  waters  with  her  staff,  and  they  imme- 
diately divided  and  left  her  a  dry  path,  so 
that  she  could  run  on  quickly  after  the  prince 
and  the  girl. 

When  the  prince  saw^he  would  soon  i 
up  with  them,  he  took  out  the  walnut  and 
asked,  "Tell  me  what  we  must  do  nowi" 
And  the  walnut  replied,  "  Break  me 
The  king's  son  broke  the  walnut,  and 
great  fire  flamed  out  from  it—so  great  a  fire 
that  the  whole  forest  barely  escaj^ed  being 
consumed  by  it  But  the  girl's  mother  spat 
on  the  fire,  and  it  extinguished  itself  in  a 
moment.  Then  the  king's  son  saw  that  these 
were  nothing  but  the  ju^lingsof  the  devil,  so 
he  turned  eastward.made  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  called  on  the  mighty  God  to'help  him. 
Then  it  suddenly  thundered  and  lightened, 
and  from  heaven  flashed  a  thunderbolt 
which  struck  the  mother  of  the  girl,  and  she 
fell  dead  upon  the  ground. 

Thus  at  length  the  king's  son  arrived  safely 
at  home,  and,  when  the  girl  had  been  madea 
Christian,  he  married  her. 
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said,  "always  nice."  It  had  lasted  from 
Helen's  prosperous  days  till  now;  it  had 
changed  its  form  half-a-dozen  times,  and  now, 
thanks  to  the  beneficent  fashion  which  pre- 
vailed, of  short  walking  dresses  had  "come 
out  quite  fresh,"  as  Norah  declared  in 
triumph.  But  Norah  did  not  possess  that 
taiUttc  fraiche  which  is  indispensable  for 
a  young  lady  at  a  picnic.  Her  grey  frock 
was  very  pretty  at  home ;  but  amid  all  the 
shining  garments  of  the  great  young  ladies, 
their  perfect  ribbons,  and  hats,  and  boots,  and 
gloves,  ail  those  wonderful  accessories  which 
poor  people  cannot  hope  for,  how  could  she 
look  anything  but  a  poor  little  Cinderella  ? 
■■  My  dress  would  do,  mamma — it  is  not  the 
<lress,"  Norah  said,  looking  at  herself  in 
dismay  in  the  old-fashioned  long  glass  in  its 
ebony  frame,  as  they  discussed  this  matter, 
"and  all  that  I  have  is  well  enough  ;  good 
enough,  you  know,  very  nice  for  common 
wear.  Short  dresses  are  a  blessing,  but  then 
they  show  one's  boots  ;  and  the  cuffs,  and  the 
collars,  and  the  ribbons  !  Perhaps  we  ought 
not  to  have  said  we  would  go." 

"  That  is  what  I  feared,"  said  Helen. 
"It  is  hard  you  should  not  have  a  Uttle 
amusement  when  it  comes  in  your  way  ;  and 
then  there  are  other  things  to  think  of;  but 
to  live  among  people  who  are  richer,  much 
richer  than  one  is  one's  self " 

"What  are  the  other  things  that  have  to 
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shame,  "  To  meet — people ! — oh !  rpamma, 
mamma,  how  can  you  ! — is  it  all  true,  then, 
what  people  say  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Helen  gravely,  "or  at  least 
it  is  half  true.  I  am  ashamed,  and  yet  I 
should  not  be  ashamed.  I  want  you  to  meet 
those  who  can  appreciate  you,  who  may  love 
you,  Norah,  and  make  your  life  happy.  Why 
should  you  look  at  me  so  indignantly?  it  is 
my  duty.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  of  it  to 
you." 

"  Then  1  am  going — to  be  inspected — to 
be  offered  in  the  market — to  be — oh !  mamma, 
I  would  rather  die  ! " 

"  You  arc  going  for  nothing  of  the  kind, 
I  shall  have  to  put  away  my  companion  and 
friend  who  was  such  a  comfort  to  roe  ;  and 
send  you  back  into  the  place  of  a  silly,  im- 
patient child," 

"  So  I  am,"  said  Norah,  throwing  herself 
at  her  mother's  feet,  and  biding  her  tears  and 
burning  cheeks  in  Helen's  gown ;  "  so  I 
am !  Oh,  mamma,  can't  I  work  or  do  some- 
thing ?  is  there  nothing,  nothing  in  the  world 
for  a  girl,  but  thati" 

"Hush,  my  darling,  hush  !"  said  Helen,  and 
it  was  upon  this  group  that  some  one  came 
in  suddenly,  whose  indignation  was  prompt 
at  the  sight  and  unhesitating.  It  was  Dr. 
Maurice,  who  had  come  down  front  London, 
as  he  did  periodically  to  see  the  child,  whom 
he  considered  as  his  ward:  and  who  instinc- 
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lively,  seeing  tears,  made  up  his  mind  that 
Norah  had  been  sufTcring  cruelty,  and  that 
the  mother  was  in  fault. 

"  \Vhat  is  the  matter  ?  "  he  said.  "  Norah 
ctying !  I  have  not  seen  her  cry  before  since 
she  was  a  baby — there  must  be  a  good 
cause." 

"  She  is  growing  a  wonian,"  said  her 
mother,  "  and  learning  something  about  life, 
poor  child ;  but  fortunately  this  time  the  cause 
is  not  very  grave." 

Norah  sprang  to  her  feet  and  dried  her 
tears,  Slie  had  divined  long  ere  now  that 
her  old  friend  loved  her  a  great  deal  better 
than  he  loved  her  mother.  And  Norah 
was  ready  to  take  up  arms  far  her  mother,  d 
I'utranu,  night  or  day. 

"  No,  it  was  not  very  much,"  she  said,  all 
glowing  with  tears  and  blushes  and  excite- 
ment ;  "  it  was  something  you  will  laugh  at — 
you  will  think  it  so  like  a  silly  woman.  You 
know  you  hate  us  all,  Dr.  Kiaurice,  and  that 
s  what  you  will  say." 

"Yes,  I  hate  you  all,"  said  the  doctor, 
lookmg  at  her  with  eyes  that  softened  and 
brightened  unconsciously,  and  a  voice  that 
sounded  caressing  in  spite  of  himself. 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Norah.  "  Well  then,  Dr. 
Maurice,  this  is  wliat  I  was  crying  about. 
We  arc  going  to  a  picnic  with  the  Burtons, 
and  the  Marchioness  of  Upshire,  and  all 
kinds  of  fine  people.  And  I  was  crying  be- 
cause I  have  not  got  a  pretty  dress." 

Dr.  Maurice  gave  a  short  laugh,  and  then 
he  turned  away  his  head,  and  his  eyes 
glistened  under  their  heavy  brows.  "  Poor 
child!"  he  said,  with  a  tremble  in  his  voice — 
if  it  had  been  any  one  else  probably  he  would 
have  sneered,  as  Norah  said  at  the  frivolity 
of  woman's  nature;  but,  because  it  %vas  Norah, 
his  heart  melted  within  him,  and  the  water 
came  to  his  eyes. 

"  When  is  it  going  to  come  off?  "  he  said, 

"  Oh,  to-day — at  one  o'clock  they  were  to 
call  for  us.  Dear  doctor,"  said  Norah,  look- 
ing up  at  him  laughing,  yet  with  the  tears 
still  on  her  eyelashes,  "  won't  you  say  that, 
after  all,  I  look  very  nice  in  my  grey  frock?" 

"Go  away,  child,"  he  said,  almost  angrily, 
"  go  and  dress  yourself  and,  let  me  look  at 
you  after.    I  want  to  speak  to  your  mamma." 

When  she  heard  this  Helen  was  afraid. 
She  believed  in  Dr.  Maurice  because  he  had 
been  substantially  kind,  and  because  he  was 
her  husband's  friend ;  but  she  did  not  like 
liim,  and  she  had  that  fear  of  him  which  came 
from  the  convicdon  that  he  disliked  and  dis- 
trusted her. 

"  Why  is  this  ?  "  be  said,  as  Norah  went 


away,      "  Mrs,    Drummond,  I  thought  you  ' 
knew  that  I  look  upon  Norah  as  if  she  was  I 
my  own.     She  should  not  want  atijthing  if 
you  would  let  me  know — I  think  you  ought 
for  Norah's  sake  to  get  over  any  feeling— and 
put  pride  aside." 

"  It  is  not  so  easy,"  said  Helen,  with  i 
smile.  "  Pride,  if  you  call  it  so,  sticks  very 
close.     You  are  very,  very  kind " 

"  I  am  not  kind — I  don't  mean  to  be;  but  I 
I  look  upon  Noiah  xs  if  she  were  myown."  | 

"  She  is  not  your  own.  Dr.  Maurice,"  said  i 
Helen  with  spirit.  "  I  cannot  put  a  feeling  ' 
in  the  place  of  a  light.  Nodiing  in  the  world  l[ 
would  make  me  ^peal  to  a  stnDger  for 
finery  for  my  child.  We  cam  live  with  ^at  ' 
we  have  of  our  own."  jj 

"Pride,  pride  1"  said  the  doctor  baitilf. 
"  I  don't  mean  to  give  offence ;  bat  I  m  noi  !] 
a  stranger — I  have  known  the  chiU  from  her  i 
cradle.   Why  shouldn't  yoa  be  so  jieltiing— so 
kindlfyouwill — «s  to  tdl  me  when  die  wants 
a  dress  ?    My  little  Nonh !  A.z  has  been  a  | 
delight  to  me  aS  my  life.     If  I  lutd  mj  will, 
she  should  rustle  with  the  best."  ' 

Helen  was  angry,  but  she  was  moved.    A  | 
man  who  loved  her  child  could  scarcely  shut 
her  heart  even  by  disliking  herself.     She  put   I 
out  her  hand  to  the  surly  critic  who  had  L 
never  .trusted    her  —  "Thanks,"    ^  said,  i     j 
"  many  thanks.      I    accept    your   love  for   j 
Norah  ;  but   I  could  not  accept  anything  l 
else.     Why,  you  must  know  that !    My  child,   , 
Robert's   child,  appealing  to  your  cbariiyl  | 
Dr.  Maurice,  I  am  not  ungrateful,  but  surely 
Cinderella's  frock  is  better  than  that"  V    i 

The  doctor  was  silent,  he  could  not  raply.  l    I 
"Poor  little  Cinderella!"  he  said;  but  just  J   ' 
then  there  appeared  a  vision  at  the  tlaar,  |, 
which  took  away  his  breath.     Men  are  poor  ,    I 
creatures  where  a  woman's  dress  is  ccmccraeJ.   ,   I 
ToDr.Maurice,whoknew  no  better,  Norah's  | 
pretty  rose-coloured  ribbons,  the  little  end  of  i  I 
rose-coloured  feather,which  relieved  the  black  ,    i 
in  her  hat,  and  the  fresh  little  pair  of  grey  ;  ' 
gloves,  which   she   had  indulged  in,  made  j^  ' 
Cinderella  at  once,  without  more  ado,  iato  , 
the  fairy   princess.     "Why,    good    heavens,  L 
child,  what  would  you  have  more?"  hesaid, 
almost  with  offence.    He  had  been  taken  in,  | 
he  thought,  and"  betrayed  into  an  unnccessai)' 
warmth  of  sympathy.     It  is  true  that,  after  a  | 
little,  evcnDr.Maurice  sawpoints  which  might  | 
be  improved:    but  he  could  not  look  upon  || 
Norah's   toilette    with    the    instructed   eyes  , 
which  Clara  Burton  and  Lady  Florizel  lumed  : 
upon  it ;  and  it  was  the  other  girls,  the  Mar-   .  • 
chioness,  the  ladies  who  knew,  not  a  mere  |  | 
man,  ignorant  asababy,  whom  Nonb  feaie^  '•'  ' 
t-  .onolr j' 
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However,  it  was  grand  to  see  the  carriage 
glide  up  to  the  door,  and  the  tadies  get  into 
iL  Mrs,  Ashurst  and  her  niece  were  in  it 
already,  two  highly  respectable  persons  with 
claims  to  belong  to  the  county.  The  Rectory 
people  were  not  a^ed,  and  Katie  stood  at 
the  wiadow  and  watched  with  somewhat  wist- 
ful  looks,  waving  her  hand  as  they  drove 
away,  And  Dr.  Maurice  put  them  into  the 
carriage,  and  stood  on  the  steps  with  his  hat 
off  watching  them  too.  There  was  a  splen- 
dour about  it  certainly,  whether  it  was  de- 
IJghUul  or  not.  Norah  thought  of  the  donkey- 
chat^  loaden  with  childien,and  for  a  moment 
sighed  ;  she  had  worn  brown  holland  in  those 
days^ — but  now  brown  holland  all  embroidered 
and  decorated  was  a.  great  deal  too  expensive 
— far  more  costly  than  her  gtey — and  she  had 
not  cared  what  she  wore  then,  which  was  far 
better ;  whilst  now  she  felt  that  Miss  Ashurst 
was  looking  at  her,  and  saw  that  her  cuffs  were 
rather  coarse  in  texture,  and  her  feather 
nothing  but  a  tip.  Neither  was  the  drive 
very  lively  in  the  society  of  these  respectable 
ladies,  the  younger  of  whom  was  older  than 
Norah's  mother.  But  when  the  carriage  ap- 
proached the  end  of  the  pilgrimage,  Norah's 
sky  began  to  brighten.  All  the  others  had 
already  arrived,  and  on  a  green  knoll  in  front 
of  the  old  tower  the  luncheon  was  being 
arranged.  It  was  a  prettier,  gayer  sight  than 
the  old  parties  with  the  donkey  chaise.  Lady 
Florizel  and  her  sister  were  standing  at  one 
of  the  windows  in  the  tower  with  Ned  Burton, 
looking  down  ;  but  among  the  trees  near  the 
gate  Cyril  Rivers  was  waiting  on  the  out- 
skirts of  a  group,  looking  round  with  evident* 
anxiety,  waiting  to  open  the  carriage  door 
and  hand  the  ladies  out  "  I  am  so  glad  you 
have  come,"  he  whispered  into  Norah's  ear. 
His  very  lace  brightened  up  at  the  sight  of 
them.  Tliere  is  no  girl  living  who  could  with- 
stand such  delicate  flattery,  and  that  not 
from  any  nobody,  not  from  an  old  friend  and 
faitliful  slave  like  Ned  Burton,  but  from  the 
hero,  the  prince  of  romance.  Norah's  heart 
grew  light  in  spite  of  herself;  she  might  be 
indifferently  dressed,  she  might  even  look  as 
she  felt,  a  poor  relation  :  but  this  distinction 
all  the  same  was  hers — the  prince  had  found 
Cinderella  out,  and  none  of  the  others  could 
get  a  word  from  him.  He  took  them  to 
Mrs.  Burton,  who  was  doing  the  honours  of 
the  old  tower  to  the  Marchioness,  and  who 
received  them  very  graciously,  giving  thanks 
to  some  heathenish  deity  of  her  own  for  the 
success  of  her  plans;  and  then  he  found  a 
sha<ly  spot  for  them  where  they  could  com- 
martd  everything,     "  I  suppose  you  do  not 


care  to  go  over  the  tower,"  he  said.  "  I  know 
it  as  well  as  myA.B.C.,"  said  Norah;  and 
then  he  placed  them  under  die  great  ash-trec 
and  took  up  his  own  position  by  Mrs.  Drum- 
mond's  side. 

Mrs.  Burton  gave  thanks,  to  her  gods  for 
her  success.  She  looked  up  and  saw  Ned's 
eyes  peering  out  of  the  window  above  as 
if  he  were  about  to  swoop  down  upon  her. 
"  What  are  you  doing,  Ned  ?  "  she  said  in  mo- 
mentary alarm. 

"  Getting  this  for  Lady  Florizel,"  he  said, 
holding  out  a  tuft  of  wddnowers  from  the  old 
wall.  And  Mrs.  Burton  thanked  that  fetish, 
whoever  he  was.  But  she  did  not  see 
that  between  the  line  of  Ned's  hat  and  his 
nose,  were  a  pair  of  eyes  glancing  fiercely 
down  upon  the  ash- tree.  If  lightning 
could  have  come  out  of  mortal  eyes,  that 
tree  would  have  shrivelled  up  and  borne  no 
more  foliage.  The  spell  was  beginning  to 
work.  Perhaps  Cyril  Rivers  would  not  have 
so  committed  himself  had  he  not  believed 
that  the  Burtons  had  made  some  scheme  to 
detach  him  from  Norah's  side,  and  to  slight 
and  scorn  her.  He  thought  they  had  at- 
tempted to  make  him  privy  to  a  plot  against 
her  comfort  and  honour,  and  that  she  had 
been  asked  here  on  purpose  to  be  insulted  t^ 
that  impertinence  of  society  which  women 
cannot  struggle  against.  This  was  the  con- 
clusion he  came  to,  and  all  that  was  chivahous 
and  kind  was  stirred  within  him.  If  every- 
body else  neglected  them,  he  at  least  would 
show  that  a  man's  proper  place  was  by  the 
side  of  the  weak.  And  then  the  weak  who 
had  to  be  succoured  was  so  pretty,  so  charm- 
ing, so  sweet!  A  man's  generous  impulses 
are  immensely  strengthened  in  such  cases. 
Miss  Ashurst,  who  was  as  well-bom  as  anybody 
there,  and  as  well  dressed, ivas  really  neglected 
by  the  whole  company :  but  Mr.  Rivers  did 
not  feel  himself  impelled  to  her  side  by  his 
desire  to  succour  those  who  were  in  need. 

"Look  there,  papa,"  said  Qara  Burton, 
going  to  her  father  and  thrusting  her  hand 
through  his  arm,  "  only  look  there  !  " 

"  Rivers  ! "  said  Mr.  Burton,  gazing  through 
the  branches,  "  with  that  girl  again  !  " 

"  And  whose  fault  is  it  ?  Mamma's  I  It  is 
all  marama.  I  told  you ;  she  actually  sent  him 
there — sent  him  to  their  house  !  " 

"  I  ivill  soon  put  a  stop  to  all  that ;  don't  be 
disturbed,  Clara,"  said  her  father,  and  he  went 
off  with  great  vehemence  to  where  his  wife 
was  standing.  He  put  his  hand  on  her  arm 
and  drew  her  away  from  the  Marchioness. 
"  One  moment — a  thousand  pardons,"  he 
said,  bowing  to  the  great   lady,  and  then 
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turned  to  his  wife  with  the  air  of  a  sup- 
pressed volcano.  "  Clara,  what  on  earth  do 
you  mean?  there's  Rivers  with  those  Dnim- 
monds  again!" 

"  He  has  been  with  them  ever  since  they 
came,  Mr,  Biirton  ;  probably  he  will  drive 
home  with  them.  He  seems  to  have  made 
himself  their  attendant  for  the  day." 

"  But,  good  Lord,  Clara !  what  do  you 
mean?  Do  you  mean  todriveyourdaughter  out 
of  her  senses — don't  you  intend  to  interfere  ?  " 

"I  am  acting  for  the  best,"  said  Mrs.  Bur- 
ton, "and  it  will  be  at  your  peril  if  you 
meddle.  Take  it  in  hand  if  you  please ;  but  if 
the  work  is  to  be  mine  Imust  do  it  my  own  way." 

"  But,  Clara,  for  heaven's  sake " 

"  I  have  no  time  for  anymore,  Mr.  Burton. 
I  must  be  allowed  to  work,  if  I  work  at  all,  in 
my  own  way." 

And  with  this  poor  satisfaction  Mr.  Burton 
had  to  be  content  He  went  away  fuming  and 
secretly  smarting  with  indignation,  through  the 
groups  of  people  who  were  his  own  guests, 
gathered  together  to  make  him  merry,  A  mix- 
ture of  rage  and  be^vllderraent  filled  his  bosom. 
He  could  no  more  bear  to  have  his  Clary  crossed 
than  Mrs.  Drummond  could  bear  to  cross 
Norah ;  and  his  wife's  silence  was  far  beyond 
his  comprehension.  Clara  met  him  as  he 
came  up,  with  a  fluctuating  colour,  now  pale, 
now  crimson,  and  her  white  low  forehead 
almost  lost  under  the  fringe  of  hair.  She 
clasped  his  arm  energeticallywith  both  hands. 
"  Tell  me,  papa  1  what  has  she  got  to  say  ?  " 

"  Well,  Clary,  we  must  not  interfere.  Your 
mother  has  her  own  way  of  acting  ;  she  says 
it  is  all  right.  There  are  dozens  more  that 
would  be  glad  of  a  look  from  you,  Clary, 
For  to-day  we  are  not  to  interfere," 

Clara,  who  was  not  in  the  habit  of  dis- 
guising her  feelings,  tossed  his  arm  from  her, 
pulling  away  her  hands ;  she  was  half  wild 
with  injured  pride  and  self-will.  She  went  up 
to  the  group  under  the  tree  with  anger  in  her 
step  and  in  her  eye. 

"  Oh,  Norah  1 "  she  said ;  "  I  did  not  know 
you  were  coming.  Good  morning,  Mrs,  Drum- 
mond, Mr.  Rivers,  1  thought  you  were  alto- 
gether lost.  You  disappeared  the  moment 
we  setyoudown.  I  supposeyou  had  something 
more  agreeable  in  hand," 

"  I  had  nothing  in  hand.  Miss  Burton, 
except  like  everybody  else — to  amuse  myself, 
I  suppose." 

"  And  you  have  found  a  charming  way  of 
doingthat,  I  am  sure,"sa!d poor,  jealous, foolish 
Clara ;  her  face  was  flushed,  har  voice  slightly 
elevated.  She  could  not  bear  it ;  if  it  had  been 
one  of  the  Ladies  Merewether,  or  even  one  of 


flie  Daltons  from  the  Rectory — but  Norah ! 
It  was  more  than  she  could  put  up  with.  Mis. 
Drummond,  who  was  decorous,  flie  very  soul 
of  good  order  and  propriety,  rose  up  in- 
stinctively to  cover  this  little  outbreak.  "Let 
us  walk  about  a  httle,"  she  said.  Let  us  hide 
this  unwomanly  self-betrayal,  was  what  she 
meant. 

Norah,  too,  was  wounded  and  ashamed, 
though  without  feeling  herself  involved. 
Clara  was  "  in  a  temper,"  Norah  thought  They 
all  knew  that  Clara  in  a  temper  was  to  bt 
avoided.  She  was  sony  Mr.  Rivers  should 
see  it,  "  Oh,  Clara  !  isn't  it  strange  to  be  here 
with  everything  so  different,"  she  said.  "  Don't 
you  remember  our  pranks  on  the  grass  when 
we  were  children  ?  and  your  pony  which  we 
all  envied  so  much  ?  How  odd  it  is  in  some 
ways  to  be  grown  up  ! " 

Clara  took  no  notice  of  this  conciliatoij 
speech,  but  Mr.  Rivers  did,  "  I  hope  it  is 
not  less  pleasant,"  he  said. 

"  I  don't  know — we  walk  about  now,  in- 
stead of  running  races  and  playing  games. 
Do  you  rmember,  Clara " 

"  I  have  not  time  to  talk  over  all  thai  old 
nonsense,"  said  Clara :  "  the  Marchioness 
is  calling  me;"  and  she  turned  sharply  off 
and  joined  her  mother,  who  was  with  tint 
great  lady.  She  was  quite  pale  with  anger 
and  dismay.  She  walked  up  to  >lis. 
Burton  and  looked  her  in  the  face.  It  ww 
her  doing  !  and  then  she  drew  back  a  step, , 
and  stood  behind,  doing  all  she  could  to 
make  her  vexation  visible.  She  wanted  to, 
punish  her  mother.  The  others  had  all  dis- 
persed into  groups  ;  but  Clara  stood  alone, 
determined  to  be  unhappy.  Mrs.  Burton, 
however,  was  not  punished  at  all ;  her  scheme 
had  succeeded.  Her  daughter's  temper  could 
not  last  above  an  hour  or  two  ;  and  her  son 
was  safe.  He  was  walking  about  with  ladj 
Florize!,  "  paying  her,"  as  Miss  Ashurst  said, 
"  every  attention,"  under  her  satisfied  eyes, 

The  picnic  ran  its  course  like  other  pa- 
nics. It  was  very  delightful  to  some,  and 
very  wretched — a  day  to  date  from,  as  the  un- 
happiest  ever  known— to  others.  Cyril  Riven^ 
did  not,  as  Mrs.  Burton  had  predicted, 
leave  the  Drummonds  all  day.  Had  he 
suspected  that  this  was  the  very  result  shfi 
aimed  at,  and  that  Ned's  lowering  bro« 
and  unhappy  looks  were  the  very  things  'he 
party  had  been  given  for,  the  chances  iiK 
that  he  would  have  resisted  the  tempiation 
which  was  stealing  over  him ;  but  he  did  nol 
know  this,  and  he  did  not  resist.  He  thoughi 
they  were  laying  vulgar,  visible  claim  to  him- 
before  he  had  made  .up  his^  mV"?  ""*  "^^ 
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or  another  ;  and  this  was  a  thing  his  pride 
refused  to  allow;  while  at  the  same  time 
Norah  was  veiy  sweet  She  was  a  "  rosebud 
set  about  with  wilfiil  thorns ;"  she  would  not 
agree  with  him,  nor  yield  in  argmnent ; 
she  was  not  a  shadowless  beauty  all  in  broad 
blaze  of  sunshine  and  complacency,  like 
Clara ;  there  were  clouds  and  shadows  about 
her,  and  a  veil  of  soft  mystety,  spontaneous 
movements  of  fancy,  wayward  digression  out 
of  one  thing  into  another.  Mrs.  Drummond, 
who  was  the  spectator  at  the  banquet,  grew 
alarmed.  She  tried  to  separate  them,  to 
lead  Norah  away  among  the  other  people. 
But  she  was  balked  in  that  by  every  means. 
The  other  people  were  chiefly  county  people, 
too  grand  for  the  Drummonds,  who  were  civil 
to  the  handsome  mother  and  pretty  daughter, 
but  not  anxious  for  their  further  acquaint- 
ance. Wherever  they  turned  Mr.  Rivers  met 
them.  He  was  not  cold,  nor  slow  to  see 
when  Helen  wanted  to  seat  herself,  when 
she  wanted  to  move  about.  At  last,  when 
the  afternoon  was  beginning  to  wane,  and 
the  elder 'ladies  to  diink  of  their  shawls, 
le  of  the  younger  ones  proposed  a  dance 
on  the  green.  Mrs.  Drummond  was  left 
sitting  by  herself,  while  Norah  went  to  dance 
with  Mr.  Rivers,  and  it  was  then  for  the 
first  time  that  Mr.  Burton  came  up  to  her. 
She  could  not  but  suppose  that  he  had  been 
taking  too  much  wine. 

"Weil,  Helen,"  he  said,  in  his  loud  voice, 
"  this  is  an  unusual  sort  of  scene  for  you 
— like  it  ?  I  don't  suppose  you  know  many 
people,  though ;  but  that  little  girl  of  yours  is 
going  too  fast ;  mind  my  word,  she  is  going 
too  fast" 

"  I  think,  Mr.  Burton,  you  mistake " 

"No,  I  don't  mistake; — going  too  fast- 
trying  to  lead  Cyril  Rivers  off  his  feet,  as 
she  did  my  Ned.  What  am  I  talking  of? 
No,  not  Ned ;  Ned  has  more  sense — some 
other  of  the  lads.  But  Cyril  Rivers,  mind 
you,  ain't  such  a  fool  as  he  looks," 

He  went  on,  but  Helen  did  not  hear  him, 
Suddenly  the  whole  situation  glanced  upon 
her.  If  a  flash  of  lightning  had  illuminated 
everything  it  could  not  have  b^-'n  more  clear. 
It  was  not  a  good  light  or  a  friendly  that 
blazed  over  that  scene,  which  was  confused 
by  so  many  shades  of  good  and  evil  feeling. 
Helen's  whole  spirit  had  been  moved  in  her. 
by  the  tone  and  words  of  her  cousin  in 
respect  to  her  child.  He  had  touched  her 
daughter — and  a  woman  is  as  a  tigress  when  a 
finger  is  laid  upon  her  cub,  people  say. 

I  don't  know  if  this  was  any  excuse  for 
her;  but  certainly,  all  in  a  moment,  some- 


thing appeared  within  her  reach  which  made 
her  heart  beat.    Revenge  !    Whatever  his 

degree  of  guilt  had  been,  this  man  had  been 
her  husband's  evil  angel ;  he  had  put  him 
in  the  way  which  had  led  him  to  his  destruc- 
tion— with  how  much  or  how  little  guilt 
who  could  say?  And  Helen  lookeil  over 
the  bright  scene — the  dancers  on  the  grass, 
the  groups  standing  round,  the  autumn  trees 
dressed  out  in  -all  their  beauty,  like  their 
human  brethren — and  suddenlysaw,  or  thought 
she  saw,  that  she  had  the  happiness  of  her 
adversary's  home  in  her  hand.  Little  Norah, 
all  unaware  of  her  tragic  task,  was  the 
Nemesis  who  was  to  accomplish  their  over- 
throw. There  was  Ned,  heart-broken,  but 
defiant  —  Ned  whom  she  had  seen  watch- 
ing all  day,  miserable  as  youth  only  is ; 
and  Clara,  furious,  making  a  show  of  her- 
self in  her  passion.  Was  it  the  sin  of  the 
father  that  was  being  visited  on  the  children  ? 
;n's  heart  gave  one  loud,  angry  throb ;  the 
time  of  her  temptation  had  come.  She  did 
not  use  the  word  revenge;  all  that  was  brought 
before  her  in  the  sudden  tumult  of  her  thoughts 
was  punishment— retribution  for  sin. 

While  this  terrible  suggestion  flashed  into 
Helen's  mind  and  took  sudden  possession  of 
it,  another  idea  had  begun  to  germinate  in 
another  bosom,  which  was  to  bear  fruit  also. 
Dr.  Maurice  went  to  see  the  Haldanes,  and 
had  a  great  deal  of  conversation  with  them. 
This  conversation  ran  chiefly  upon  the  one 
subject  on  which  they  were  both  so  much 
interested — "  the  child."  From  them  he  learnt 
that  Norah  had  "  come  out,"  that  she  had 
made  a  great  succis,  that  everybody  (to  wit, 
the  Daltons)  were  raving  of  her  prcttiness 
and  sprightliness,  and  how  much  admired  she 
waS ;  and  that  since  the  ball  Cyril  Rivers  had 
"  never  been  out  of  the  house." 

"  Find  out  what  sort  of  fellow  he  is, 
Maimce,"  said  Stephen  Haldane  ;  "  it  would 
be  hard  to  see  our  little  Norah  throw  herself 
away.     I  thought  it  would  have  been  Ned." 

"Ned  I  Ned?  Burton's  son — a  mere  City 
fellow  I  Good  heavens  I  has  it  come  to 
that?"  said  Dr.  Maurice. 

He  left  the  Gatehouse,  and  walked  slowly 
to  the  station,  and  went  home  just  about  the 
time  when  the  dance  began  on  the  green. 
1"  The  child  wants  some  one  to  take  care  of 
her,"  he  said  over  and  over  again  to  himself 
When  he  got  home  he  went  over  all  his 
house,  and  looked  at  it  with  a  half  comic, 
half  puzzled  look.  The  idea  perhaps  had 
gleamed  across  his  mind  before;  it  was  an 
idea  he  did  not  half  like.  It  would  be  a 
trouble  to  him^ — more  trouble  than  anybody 
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could  imagine.    But  sdU  if  such  3.  sacrifice 
should  be  necessary — {or  Norah's  sake  ? 

CHAPTER  XJCXI. 

The  thought  of  leven^  which  had  thus 
entered  Helen's  mind  might  have  died  out 
of  it  naturally,  or  it  m^ht  have  been  over- 
come by  better  thoughts.  All  the  passion 
and  conflict  of  her  hie  had  died  into  stUl- 
ness ;  six  yeats  had  come  and  gone  since  the 
great  stonn  had  passed  over  her,  which  had 
changed  her  existence,  and  though  that  had 
not  come  to  any  satls^tory  condusion,  but 
ooly  raged  itself  out,  leaving  germs  that  might 
grow  into  tumultuous  life  again — so  long  an 
interval  of  quiet  had  buried  these  genns  very 
deep.  She  had  grown  tranquil  in  spite  of 
herself;  the  calm  routine  of  her  life  had 
taken  hold  upon  her,  and  she  had  made  that 
change  which  is  so  imperceptible  while  in 
progress,  so  real  and  all-inducncing  when 
once  accomplished — the  change  which  steak 
away  the  individuality  of  existence,  and 
introduces  that  life  by  prosy,  to  which  we  all 
— or  at  least  to  which  all  women — must  come. 
Insensibly,  witho»it  knowing  it,  Helen  had 
grafted  herself  into  her  liild.  She  had 
Bved  for  Norah,  and  now  she  lived  "in  Norah, 
regarding  the  events  of  the  world  and  the 
days  as  they  passed  solely  in  reference  to 
the  new  creature  who  had  a  new  career  to 
weave  out  of  them.  This  change  has  a 
wonderful  cfiect  upon  the  mind  and  being. 
Her  sphere  of  interests  was  altered,  her  hopes 
and  wishes  were  altered,  her  very  modes  of 
thought.  The  gravity  of  her  nature  gave 
way  before  this  potent  infiuefice.  Had  she 
been  in  the  way  of  it,  Helen,  who  had  lived 
through  her  own  youth  with  a  certain  serious 
dignity,  accepting  her  pleasures  as  a  neces- 
sity rather  than  entering  into  them  with 
enthusiasm,  would  have  acquired  for  her- 
self, no  doubt,  the  character  of  a  frivolous 
woman,  fond  of  balls  and  gaiety,  all  because 
of  the  gayer  temper  of  her  child.  She  felt 
with  Norah  that  thrill  of  wonder  about  CjtiI 
Rivers  ;  her  own  hfctrt  began  to  beat  a  little 
quicker  when  she  heard  him  coming ;  a 
reflection  of  Norah's  blush  passed  over  her. 
She  had  to  make  an  effort  now  and  then  not 
to  be  altogether  carried  away  by  this  strange 
entry  she  had  made  into  another  nature; 
for  Norah  was  not  like  her  mother  in  nature ; 
training  and  constant  association  had  made 
thttn  alike,  and  it  was  quite  possible  that 
Norah  in  later  life  might  become  Helen,  as 
Helen  for-  the  moment  had  become  Norah. 
But  this  wondrous  double  life  that  ebbs  and 
flows  from  one  heart  to  another  as  from  one 


vessel  to  another — the  same  blood,  flu 
same  soul — is  not  vtry  explic^Ie  in  -wtadi. 
It  was  only  whea  Helen  sat,  as  she  did  I 
at  the  moment  we  are  now  describing,  all 
by  herself  over  her  little  fire,  and  felt  the 
silence  round  her,  and  realised  her  own  | 
individuality  separate  firom  the  rest  of  tbe 
world,  that  the  old  strain  of  her  thoughts 
catne  back  to  her,  and  for  half  an  hour  ai  a 
time  she  became  herself  once  more. 

It  was  a  month  after  the  day  of  the  ' 
picnic  The  guests  at  Dura  had  departed, 
or  rather  had  been  succeeded  by  new  ones, 
of  whom  the  Drummonds  knew  nothing.  A 
breach  had  been  made  between  the  great 
house  and  the  village — a  breach  which  the 
Daltons  murmured  aztd  wondered  at,  but 
which  no  one  attributed  distinctly  to  its  true 
cause.  That  cause,  Mrs.  Drummond  knew 
very  well,  was  Norah.  They  had  been 
invited  once  more  to  Dura  after  the  picnic, 
and  Mr.  Rivers  once  more  had  constituted 
himself  their  attendant  By  this  time  all 
other  motives  except  one  had  ceased  to 
inSuence  the  young  man.  He  had  ceased  to 
think  of  the  Burtons'  claims  or  of  Clara's 
fury — things  which,  no  doubt,  had  at  first 
made  the  pursuit  of  Norah  piquant  and 
attractive  to  him.  What  he  thought  of  now 
was  Norah  herself.  He  had  no  intendon  of 
committing  himself — no  thtwght  of  compro- 
mising his  future  by  a  foolish  match ;  but  he 
fell  in  love — he  could  not  help  it.  It  is  a 
thing  which  men  of  the  best  principles,  men 
incapable  of  ruining  themselves  by  an  absurd 
marriage,  will  nevertheless  do  from  time  to  , 
time.  How  he  should  get  out  of  it  he  did 
not  know,  and  when  he  ventured  to  thint  at  , 
all,  he  was  very  sorry  for  himself  for  iho 
fatality  which  made  Norah  impossible.  But  . 
impoirsible  or  not,  this  was  what  had  hap  ,' 
pened  to  him  ;  he  had  fallen  in  love.  The 
sensation  itself  was  sweet;  and  Clara's  per-  | 
petual  angry  pout,  her  flash  of  wrath  when  he 
approached  Norah,  her  impatient  exciamation 
at  the  sound  of  her  name,  amused  him  im- 
mensely, and  at  the  same  time  flattered  bis 
vanity.  So  did  Ned's  lowering  brow's  and 
unhappy  looks.  Mr.  Rivers  was  tickled  vith 
his  own  position,  flattered  and  anuised  by  the 
efl'cct  his  enatic  proceedings  had  produced. 
And  he  had  fallen  in  love.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  Mrs,  Drummond  encouraged  him  on 
that  evening  which  she  and  her  daughter 
spent  at  Dura  after  the  picnic.  She  waveJ  , 
him,  as  it  were,  in  the  faces  of  the  Burtons  | 
like  a  flag  of  triumph.  She  took  pleasure  in 
Ned's  misery,  though  she  liked  Ned — and  in 
Clara's  wratli.    They  bad  scorned  hei  child  i 
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but  he*  child  was  able  to  turn  all  their  plans 
to  ctnfudon,  and  break  up  their  most  sldlfbl 
cambinaticus.  Noiah  was  the  queen  of  the 
moment,  and  ihc  otbets  were  crushed  under 
}ier  little  fooL  She  was  able  to  make  Ned' 
life  a  burden  to  him  and  destroy  Claia' 
prospects.  I  am  veiy  sorry  to  have  to  say 
this  of  Helen  ;  but  I  have  never  set  her  up 
ss  possessing  the  highest  type  of  character, 
and  it  was  true. 

She  was  heartily  sorry  fc7  it  afterwards, 
however,  it  must  be  added.  When  she  got 
home  she  felt  ashamed,  but  rather  for  having 
done  something  that  did  not  come  up  to  her 
own  ideal  of  womanly  or  lady-like  behaviour 
than  for  the  pain  she  had  helped  to  inflicL 
Etth  while  she  was  sorry  for  having  "  en- 
couraged "  (women  are  so  conscious  of  all 
that  word  means)  Mr.  Rivers,  she  was  not 
sorry  for  Ned's  despair,  which  rather  amused 
her — nor  for  Clara's  fury,  which  made  her  so 
angry  that  she  would  have  liked  to  whip 
Clan.  She  was  only  ashamed  of  the  deed  ; 
she  did  not  dislike  the  results.  Norah,  as  so 
often  happtens,  did  not  know  half,  nor  nearly 
half,  of  what  it  all  meant.  She  was  flattered 
by  Mr.  Rivers's  attention  ;  she  admired  him, 
she  liked  him.  He  was  the  hero,  and  he 
bad  taken  her  for  his  heroine.  The  thought 
entranced  her  girlish  fancy,  and  seduced  her 
into  a  thousand  dreams.  She  wondered 
would  he  "  speak  "  to  her,  and  what  should 
she  answer  him?  She  framed  pictures  to 
herself  of  how  he  should  be-brought  to  the 
very  verge  of  that  "speaking,"  and  then 
by  chance  prevented  and  sent  away,  and 
longing  and  anxious,  while  Norah  herself 
would  get  a  respite.  She  imagined  the  most 
touching  scenes — how  somebody  unknown 
would  be  found  to  watch  over  her,  to  bring 
wonderful  good  fortune  to  her,  to  be  at  hand 
when  she  was  in  any  danger,  to  save  her  life, 
and  perform  all  kinds  of  wonders  ;  and  how 
at  last,  suddenly  turning  upon  this  anony- 
mous guardian  angel,  she  should  find  that  it 
was  he.  Everything  that  a  true  knight  had 
ever  done  for  his  lady  she  dreamt  of  having 
done  for  her,  and  a  sweet  exultation,  a  grate- 
"fid  sense  of  her  own  humility  and  yet  gran- 
deur would  fill  her  foolish  litde  mind.  But 
still,  even  in  her  fancy,  Norah  held  as  fax  off 
as  possible  the  inevitable  response.  No 
lady,  of  course,  could  accept  such  de^-otion 
without  sooner  or  later  bestowing  the  reward  ; 
but  the  devotion,  and  not  the  reward,  was 
the  thing  it  pleased  her  to  contemplate. 
It  surrounded  with  a  halo  of  glory  not  only 
herself,  the  recipient,  but  even  in  a  higher 
degree  the  man  who  \Tas  capable  of  bestow- 


ing such  exquisite,  and  delicate,  and  gene- 
rous service.  Such  are  the  fantastic  fimcies 
of  a  girl  when  she  finds  herself  wafted  into 
the  land  of  old  romance  by  the  astounding, 
delicious,  incomprehensible  discovery  that 
some  one  has  fallen  in  love  with  her.  She 
was  not  in  the  very  least  in  love  with  him. 

All  this  is  a  long  way  from  the  November 
evening  when  Helen  sat  over  her  fire,  and 
became  for  the  periodical  half-hour  herself, 
and  not  simply  Norah's  mother.  Thinking 
it  alt  over,  she  blushed  a  little  over  her  own 
conduct  Mr.  Rivers  had  left  Dura,  but  hi: 
kept  writing  to  her  on  t»ie  absurd  pretext  after 
another.  Mrs.  Drummond  had  answered 
very  briefly  one  of  these  notes,  and  she  wa.'^ 
taking  herself  to  task  for  it  now.  Was  she 
light  to  "encourage  "  Cyril  kivers?  It  had 
punished  the  Burtons,  and  she  was  not  sorry 
for  that.  But  was  such  a  mode  of  revenge 
permissible?  Was  it  consbtent  with  her  own 
dignity,  or  such  a  thing 'as  ought  to  beP 
Sitsan  had  not  yet  brought  in  the  lamp,  and 
she  was  sitting  in  the  ruddy  darkness,  scarcely 
illuminated,  yet  made  rosy  by  the  briUiant 
not-flaming  redness  of  the  fire.  Norah 
even  now,  would  have  been  frightened  to  sit 
so  in  that  haunted  room ;  but  it  was  not 
haunted  to  Helen.  It  was  a  clear,  moon- 
light evening  out  of  doors,  and  the  thin  long 
lines  of  window  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room  let  in  each  a  strip  of  dark  wintry  blue 
between  the  brown^ey  curtains.  Thjs  cold 
light,  and  the  ruddy,  suppressed  glow  of 
the  fire,  balanced  each  other,  holding  each 
their  (Tnn  half  of  the  room  like  two  armies, 
of  which  the  red  one  made  continual  sorties 
upon  the  realm  of  the  other,  and  the  blue 
one  stood  fast  without  a  movement.  It  was 
a  curious  little  interior,  but  Helen  did  not 
see  it.  She  sal,  as  thoughtfijl  people  so 
often  sit,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  red 
glow  of  the  embers.  In  a  variation  of  the 
same  attitude,  half  visible  as  the  light  rose 
and  fell,  like  a  spell-bound  woman,  her  image 
shone  in  the  round  mirror. 

Norah  was  at  the  Rectory  spending  the 
evening,  and  Norah's  mother  had  chauged 
into  Helen  herself,  and  not  another.  How 
many  old  thoughts  came  and  went  through 
her  mind  it  is  needless  to  say ;  but  they 
resolved  themselves  into  this,  that  she  had 
sacrificed  lier  oivn  dignity,  that  what  she  was 
doing  was  not  the  thing  she  ought  to  do. 
What  was  the  punishment  of  the  Burtons  to 
her?  Why  should  she  like  to  give  a  heart- 
ache to  a  boy  and  girl  who  had  done  her  no 
harm  ?  It  was  to  get  at  their  father,  and 
give  him  a  stab  through  their  means;  but 
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was  that  a  kind  of  warfare  for  a  woman — a 
lady  ?  Helen  started  in  the  dark,  though  no 
one  could  see  her.  She  had  a  high,  almost 
fantastic,  sense  of  honour  and  generosity, 
yet  in  tins  she  was  sacrificing  both, 

I  do  not  know  what  imptSse  it  vras  which 
made  her,  when  the  fire  began  to  bum  low 
and  wanted  refreshment,  go  to  the  window 
and  look  out — no  reason  in  particuiai — ^be- 
catise  it  was  a  beautiful  night  She  stood 
looking  out  on  the  moonlight,  on  the  silent 
country  road,  and  the  lively  hghts  which 
shone  in  the  Rectory  windows  opposite.  She 
had  rung  for  the  lamp;  she  was  going  to 
have  her  woman's  meal,  her  cup  of  tea,  in 
the  solitude  which  was  not  grievous,  for  to 
be  sure  it  would  last  butan  hourortwo.  On 
the  table  there  was  a  basket  fiill  of  work,  some 
dressmaking  for  Norah,  and  a  novel,  for  still 
Helen  loved  the  novels  which  took  her  into 
other  lives.  All  these  placid  details  gave  an 
ail  of  profoundest  peace  to  the  scene,  and 
the  nhite,  clear  moonlight  shone  outside, 
and  the  stars,  sharpened  and  brightened  by 
frost,  fluttered  as  if  they  had  wings  or  a  heart 
that  throbbed,  out  of  the  blue  of  the  sky ; 
when  suddenly  the  place  became  clamorous, 
the  silence  fled,  the  echoes  carried  circles  of 
sound  all  over  the  unseen  country.  Mr.  Bur- 
ton was  coming  home.  A  slight  smile  came 
upon  Helen's  face.  All  this  ostentation  and 
noise  of  wealth  did  not  irritate  her  as  it  used 
to  do.  The  phaeton  came  dashing  along, 
and  paused  a  moment  at  the  comer,  where 
Williams's  shop  threw  out  a  stream  of  illumi- 
nation. Some  one  else  sat  by  Mr.  Burton's 
side — some  one  who  suddenly,  as  they 
passed,  turned  his  face  full  into  the  light. 

In  a  moment  Helen's  heart  had  begun  to 
beat  like  an  engine  suddenly  set  i>  motion ; 
the  blood  mounted  up  into  her  ears,  to  her 
heart,  like  its  moving  wheels  and  piston. 
She  clenched  her  hand,  and  a  sudden  demon 
seemed  to  wake  up  and  come  into  existence 
all  in  a  moment  It  was  the  man  whom  she 
believed  to  be  her  husband's  mtuderer — the 
destroyer  of  her  own  happiness  and  of 
Robert's  good  name.  She  stood  as  if  spell- 
bound while  they  drove  past  the  window, 
laughing  and  talking.  Nay,  there  was  even 
a  half  pause,  and  Mr.  Burton  made  some 
explanation,  and  pointed  to  the  Gatehouse, 
not  seeing  the  secret  spectator.  She  heard 
the  sound  of  their  voices — the  laugh ;  and 
clenched  her  hands  tighter,  and  through  her 
mind  there  passed  words  which  a  woman 
should  not  say. 

It  was  then  that  Susan  came  into  the  room 
with  the  lamp.    When  she  had  set  it  down 


on  the  table,  and  tumed  round  to  close  the 
window,  it  startled  her  to  see  where  Helen 
was  standing.  Susan  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion ;  it  gave  her  "  a  turn ;"  and  she  had  a 
still  greater  turn  when  she  perceived  the 
change  in  Mrs.  Drummond's  face.  But  for 
the  moment  she  did  not  say  anything.  It 
was  only  when  she  had  arranged  the  tea 
and  put  everything  ready  that  she  ventured 
to  look  again,  and  encountered  Helen's  eyes, 
which  were  fixed,  and  did  not  see  her. 

Lord  bless  us  I "  said  Susan,  "  if  some- 
thing has  happened,  'm,  dont  look  dreadfiil 
like  that,  but  say  it  out" 

Helen  woke  up  at  the  sound  of  her  voice. 

She  tried  to  smile  and  clear  her  countenance. 

"  Nothing  has  happened,"  she  said ;  and 

startled  her  to  find  how  hoarse  she  was. 

I  was  thinking  only  about  old  times." 

"  That  comes  o'  Miss  Norah  being  ont  to 

tea,"  said  Susan.     "  I'd  think  of  old  times 

fast  enough  if  I  could  do  any  good.     But 

what's    the    use  ?     Thinking    and    thinking 

only  moidersa  body's  brain.     I've  give  it  up 

for  my  part," 

"  It  is  the  wisest  way,"  said  Helen,  trying 
to  smile. 

"  Shall  I  ask  Miss  Jane  to  come  and  stay 
with  you  a  bit?  or  shall  I  run  for  Miss 
Norah  7 "  asked  Susan,  who  was  practical- 
minded,  and  felt  that  something  ought  to  be 
done. 

"  Never  mind,  Susan.  It  is  very  kind  of 
you  to  think  of  me.  It  will  pass  ova 
directly,"  said  Helen;  and  she  was  so 
decided  and  imperative  that  Susan  was 
forced  to  yield. 

When  ^e  was  gone,  Mrs.  Dmmmond  rose 
and  walked  about  the  room  with  hasty,  tre- 
mulous steps.  She  was  not  sick  nor  soiry, 
as  the  woman  thought,  but  buming  with 
wild  indignation,  sudden  lage.  Her  better 
feelings  were  overwhelmed  by  the  tide  of 
passion  that  rushed  into  her  mmd.  "  Golden 
and  Burton  1  Golden  and  Burton !  "  When  i 
she  had  last  repeated  these  words,  she  had  I 
felt  herself  powerless,  helpless,  unable  to 
inflict  any  punishment  upon  them,  compelled 
to  subside  into  silence,  knowing  that  neither 
her  voice  nor  anything  she  could  do  would 
reach  them.  It  was  diflerent  now,  she  said  i 
to  herself,  with  fierce  satisfaction.  Now  she  | 
had  indeed  something  in  her  power ;  now 
she  could  indeed  reach  the  very  heart  of 
one  of  them.  Her  cheek  glowed,  her  eyes 
blazed  in  her  solitude.  She  would  do  it 
She  would  abstract  Mr.  Rivers  from  them 
utterly,  and  she  would  break  the  heart  of 
their  boy.  She  seemed  to  hold  it  in  her  hand, 
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and  crash  it,  as  she  pursued  these  thoughts. 
This  was  the  horrible  effect  produced  upon 
3  reasonable  woman  by  the  appearance  of  a 
man  who  had  wronged  her.  It  is  not  easy 
to  bear  the  seeming  prosperity  of  the  wicked.  ■ 
He  had  taken  from  Helen  all,  except 
Norah,  that  made  life  worth  having,  and  he 
himself  had  appeared  to  her  full  of  jovial 
talk  and  laughter,  going  to  visit  at  Dura, 
evidently  a  favoured  guest.  The  difficulty 
was  one  which  David  felt  even  more  deeply, 
and  has  argued  with  himself  upon  in  many 
a  strain  which  religion  has  made  familiar  to 


her  side,  to  strike,  not  him,  but  his  companion. 
Golden  and  Burton  !  Once  more  they  had 
become  one  to  her ;  her  enemies — the  incar- 
nation of  murder,  slander,  and  wrong ! 

"  Mamma,  Ned  has  walked  across  with 
me,"  said  Norah,  ranning  in  all  fresh  from 
the  outer  air,  with  a  red  hood  over  her 
brown  hair.  "  May  I  ask  him  to  come  in  ? 
He  looks  so  mihappy,  mamma." 

"  I  don't  see  that  we  have  anything  to  do 
with  his  unhappiness,"  said  Helen ;  but 
already  he  was  standing  at  the  door,  looking 
in  very  wistfully.     Norah  was  rather  wistful 


us  as  the  air  we  breathe.  In  the  Psalms  it 
is  never  said  that  it  is  wrong  to  chafe  at  the 

prosperity  of  evil-doers,  but  only  that  that 
prosperity  is  short-lived,  and  that  ruin  is  com- 
ing. When  Helen  suddenly  saw  her  enemy, 
the  wicked  Taa-n  par  excellence,  the  incarnation 
of  wrong  and  cruelty,  flourishing  like  the  green 
bay-tree,  gay  and  confident  as  he  had  always 
been,  it  was  not  wonderful  if  she  took  the  Old 
Testament  rather  than  the  New  for  her  guide. 
The  onlystrangethingwas,  that  with  the  curious 
inconsistency  of  human  nature,  she  grasped 
the  weapon  that  she  had  suddenly  found  at 


too;  her  heart  was  relenting  over  her  old 
vassal ;  and  now  there  was  no  Mr.  Rivers  in 
the  way  to  take  possession  of  her,  and  fome 
between  her  and  the  looks  of  others. 

Ned  came  in  with  very  doubtful  step,  not 
knowing  whether  to  be  frightened  or  glad. 
He  was  not  afraid  of  Mrs.  Drummond  ;  she 
had  never  been  unkind  to  him,  and  there 
seemed  a  possibility  now  that  his  misery 
might  be  over,  and  that  Norah  might  relent. 
But  it  was  a  shock  to  Ned  to  find  that  she 
did  not  offer  him  her  hand,  but  only  bowed 
stifRy,  and  began  to  speak  to  her  daughter. 
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"You  are  early  to-night,"  she  said. 
did  not  expect  you  so  soon." 

"  Oh,  mamma,  soon  !  Why,  it  is  eleven ; 
and  you  have  the  tea-things  still  on  the  table. 
Mamma,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  go  any- 
where, if  you  behave  so.  You  have  not  had 
axiy  tea." 

".  I  have  not  wanted  it  I  did  not  observe 
that  it  was  there,"  said  Helen,  seating  herself 
on  her  farmer  seat  by  the  firo.  In  doing  this, 
^e  turned  her  back  upon  Ned,  who,  startled 
and  wounded,  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
Norah  was  alajmed  toa  She  made  a  sign  to 
him  to  sit  dowTi,  and  ihen  went  to  her 
mother,  taking  her  hand — 

"Mamma,  you  are  not  well,"  she  said. 

"  I  am  quite  well.  I  fear,  however,  I  shall 
not  be  good  aaa^aoij  for — Mr.  Burton  to- 

"  Mamma  !     Why  it  is  only  Ned  ! " 

"  He  is  Mr.  Burton's  son,"  said  Helen, 
trembling  with  emotion.  "  Norah,  do  you 
rememba  the  man  who  murdered  your  &ther, 
and  tried  to  disgrace  him — Golden — /Aat 
man?  WeQ,  I  have  just  seen  him  drive  np 
with  Mr.  Bnrton  to  Dura,  They  paused, 
and  pointed  out  tliis  house  to  eadi  otkct — 
the  place  where  their  victims  were  living. 
You  may  understand  why  I  am  not  fit  com- 
pany for — Mr,  Burton  to-nighL" 

"  Oh,  my  poor,  dear  mother !  hxrt  yoo  had 
this  to  bear,  with  no  one  to  support  you  ?  I 
will  never  |;o  out  and  l^ve  you  again." 

"The  sight  of  his  face  is  like  a  cuise  to 
me,"  said  Helen,  scarcely  knowing  what  she 
said.  "  I  have  had  as  much  as  I  can  bear  for 
one  night." 

"Yes,  dear  mamma,  so  you  have,"  said 
soothing  Norah.  And  then  behind  her 
mother's  back  she  made  an  imperative  sign 
to  poor  Ned,  whispering,  "Go  away;  go 

He  stnrabted  up  to  his  feet,  poor  fellow ! 
so  dreadfully  disappointed  that  he  could 
scarcely  find  voice  enough  to  speak.  But 
yet  his  instinct  was  to  strike  one  blow  in 
self-defence. 

"  Mrs.  Drummond,"  he  said,  clearing  his 
voice,  "  I  dont  know  much  about  Mr.  Gol- 
den; but  if  he  is  such  a  man  as  you  say,  my 
father  must  be  deceived ;  and  I  have  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  it.  Is  it  fair  to  punish 
me?" 

"  Oh,  your  father  !  "  said  Helen,  facing 
suddenly  round  upon  him,  with  a  flush  on 
her  face  and  the  tremulous  movement  of 
passion  in  all  her  frame.  If  she  had  not 
been  so  agitated,  she  would  not  have  spoken 
so,  let  us  hope,  to  the  man's  son.     "  Your 


father  is.   not   deceived.     I  don't  say  yor  ' 
know.     But  you  arc  his  son." 

"Good  evening,  Norah!"  said  Nedjlw 
crushed  his  hat  between  his  hands,  and  weni 
straight  out  without  another  word.  Whil  3 
change  from  the  hopeful  spirit  b  which  k 
had  crossed  the  threshold  two  minutes  before! 
But  like  many  a  man  who  makes  an  abiupt 
retreat,  Ned  found  he  fared  the  worse  fct 
his  impetuosity  when  he  had  got  outside. 
He  might  have  stayed  and  asked  some  ques- 
tions about  it,  fathomed  it  somehow,  tried 
to  discover  what  was  the  meaning  of  it. 
He  walked  up  the  avenue,  upon  which  the 
moon  was  shining  bright,  so  confused  and 
troubled  that  he  could  not  tell  certunl; 
which  was  the  cloud  floatiBg  akmg  at  a 
breakneck  pace  before  tiiewind  andwhid 
the  tme  shadows,  thesBelves  immovabk, 
which  his  rapid  progress  made  almost  ts 
wildly  fugitive.  He  ^dngfat  he  had  been  on 
the  eve  of  renewed  happiness,  and  k) .'  nan 
he  found  himself  ptishcd  further  off  than  e^ei  ■. 
repulsed,  he  could  not  t^  bow.  A  tide  of 
wild  fancy  ru^ed  thtougb  tas  Bind,  canyiog 
a  hundred  tfaougfcb  Bpen  it  as  the  wind 
carried  the  doud.  Sonetincs  it  was  ibe 
image  of  Mrs.  BrmBioad  ^ick  was  npper 
most,  sometimes  a  woDdeiing  puzzled  ques- 
tion about  his  &ther,  sometsnes  the  name  o( 
Golden.  He  remembercd  dhnly  the  trial  and 
the  comments  upon  the  ktftei,  and  how  his 
own  young  mind  had  glowed  half  with  indig- 
nation, half  with  syntpatb^.  He  was  betx: 
able  to  judge  now;  tat  Helen's  language 
sounded  violent  aid  cx^gerated  to  im. 
"The  man  who  nsidefed  your  father'— 
"  the  sight  of  his  &ce  is  ike  a  curse."  V^^ 
language  «^  this  for  any  oac  ib  their  senses 
ton 


A  stormynigfttwidiafeIlBaoonispert)3F« 
the  most  dramatic  spectacle  m  nsture.  Tbe 
wodd  was  flooded  with  light  as  Ned,  a  dar^ 
speck  in  all  that  whiteness,  came  oat  intl 
the  open  lawns  amid  which  his  father's 
house  stood.  The  wind  was  driving  the 
clouds  across  the  clear  blue  at  such  a  des- 
perate pace  as  might  become  the  pursaeil 
and  terrified  stragglers  of  a  great  army  ;  ar.d 
the  army  itself,  piled  up  in  dark  confute! 
masses  in  the  north,  loomed  behind  the 
house  of  Dura,  which  was  inundated  ty 
the  white  radiance.  These  angry  force) 
were  turning  to  bay,  heaping  themselves  in 
a  threatening  mass,  glooming  in  silent  opp'- 
silion  to  all  the  splendour  and  glory  of  the 
light,  Ned's  heart  was  so  sick  and  sore  ih-.: 
he  gazed  at  this  sight  with  unusual  force  0. 
fancy,  wondering  if  it  could  mean  anyihin,;? 
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The  moon  and  the  wind  were  domg  all  tfaey 
a»ild  to  dispei^e  these  vapouis  ;  they  were 
driven  back  upon  each  other,  heaped  up  in 
masses,  pursued  off  die  face  of  the  sky, 
which  over  Ned's  head  was  blue  and  dear 
as  a  Bummer  noon.  But  yet  the  clouds 
gathered,  held  together,  stood,  as  it  were, 
at  bay.  Did  it  mean  any^ing?  Was  that 
stonn  about  to  buist  over  the  house,  which 
stood  so  tranquilly,  whitened  over  hy  the 
moon,  bdow.  This  was  what  Ned  asked 
himself  (though  he  was  not  usually  imagina- 
tire)  OS  he  went  in  with  an  ache  in  his  heart 
to  his  fiitfaet's  bouSK 

CHAPTER  XXXU. 

The  drawing-room  within  was  very  diffe- 
rent from  the  wild  conflict  of  light  and 
darkness  outside.  There  was  music  going 
<Hi  at  one  end,  some  people  were  reading, 
some  talking.  There  were  flirtatious  in  hand, 
and  grave  discussions.  In  short,  the  evening 
was  being  spent  as  people  are  apt  to  spend 
the  evening  when  there  is  nothing  par- 
ticular going  on.  There  had  been  a  good 
deal  of  private  yawning  and  inspection  of 
watches  throughout  the  evening,  and  some 
of  the  party  had  already  gone  to  bed, 
or  rather  to  their  rooms,  where  they  could 
indulge  in  the  happiness  of  fancying  them- 
selves 5<Mnewhere  else — an  amusement  which 
is  very  popular  and  general  in  a  country 
bouse. 

But  seated  in  an  easy  chair  by  the  &re 
was  a  tall  man,  carefully  dressed,  with  dia- 
motxl  studs  in  his  shirt,  and  a  toilette  which, 
though  subdued  in  tone  as  a  gentleman's 
evening-dress  must  be,  was  yet  too  elaborate 
for  the  occasion.  The  fact  that  this  new 
guest  was  a  stranger  to  him,  and  that  his 
bthei  was  seated  by  him  in  dose  conversa- 
tion, made  it  at  once  apparent  to  Ned  that 
it  must  be  Golden.  Cl^a  was  dose  to  them 
listening  with  a  took  of  e^er  interest  to  all 
they  said.  These  three  made  a  little  detached 
group  by  one  side  of  the  fire.  At  the  other 
comer  sat  Mrs.  Burton,  with  her  litde  feet 
(HI  a  footstool,  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
fender.  She  had  just  said  good-night  to  the 
dignified  members  of  the  party,  the  people 
who  had  to  be  considered ;  the  others  who 
remained  were  mere  young  people,  about 
n4iose  proceedings  she  did  not  concern  her- 
self. She  was  taking  no  part  in  the  talk  at 
the  other  side  of  the  fire.  She  sat  and 
warmed  her  little  toes  and  pondered ;  her 
vivid  little  mind  all  astir  and  working,  but 
uninfluenced  by,  and  somewhat  contemp- 
tuous of,  what  was  going  on  around ;  and  her 


chilly  little  person  basking  in  the  nidd< 
warmth  of  the  fire. 

Ned  came  up  and  stood  by  her  when  b< 
came  in.  No  bne  took  any  notice  of  him 
the  few  persons  who  remained  in  the  rooir 
having  other  afiaira  in  hand.  Ned  was  font 
of  his  mother,  thou^  she  had  never  showr 
any  fondness  for  him.  She  had  done  ali 
for  him  which  mere  intdlect  could  do.  She 
had  been  very  just  to  the  boy  all  bis  life . 
when  he  got  into  scrapes,  as  boys  will,  she 
had  not  backed  him  up  emotionally,  it  k 
true,  but  she  had  taken  all  the  drcomstances 
into  account,  and  hod  not  judged  him 
harshly.  She  had  been  tolerant  when  his 
father  was  hareh.  She  had  never  lost  her 
temper.  He  had  always  felt  that  he  could 
appeal  to  her  sense  of  justice — to  her  calm 
and  impartial  reason.  This  is  not  much  like 
the  confidence  with  which  a  boy  generally 
throws  himself  upon  his  mother's  sympalhy, 
yet  it  was  a  great  deal  in  Ned's  case.  And 
accordingly  he  loved  his  mother.  Mrs.  Bur- 
ton, too,  loved  him  perhaps  more  than  she 
loved  any  one.  She  was  doing  her  best  to 
break  his  heart ;  but  that  is  not  at  all  un- 
common even  when  parents  and  children 
adore  each  other.  And  then  Ned  was  not 
aware  that  his  mother  had  any  share  inten- 
tionally or  otherwise  in  the  cruel  treatment 
he  had  received. 

"  Who  is  that  ?  "  he  asked  under  his  breath. 
"  A  Mr.  Golden,  a  fiiend  of  your  father's," 
said  Mrs.  Burton,  lifting  her  eyes  and  turning 
them  calmly  upon  the  perstm  she  named. 
There  was  no  feeling  in  them  of  one  kind 
or  another,  and  yet  Ned  felt  that  she  at 
least  did  not  admire  Mr.  Golden,  and  it  was  a 
comfort  to  him.  He  went  forward  to  the  fire, 
and  placed  himself,  as  an  Englishman  loves 
to  do,  in  front  of  it.  He  stood  there  for  ten 
minutes  or  so,  paying  no  particular  attention 
to  the  conversation  on  his  right  hand.  His 
father,  however,  looked  more  animated  than 
he  had  done  for  a  long  time,  and  Clara  was 
bending  forward  with  a  faint  rose-tint  from 
the  fire  tinging  the  whiteness  of  her  forehead 
and  throat,  and  deeper  roses  glowing  on  her 
cheeks.  Her  blue  eyes  were  following  Mr, 
Golden's  movements  as  he  spoke,  her  hair 
shining  hke  crisp  gold  in  the  light.  She 
such  a  study  of  colour,  of  splendid  flesh 
and  blood,  as  Rubens  would  have  wor- 
shipped ;  and  Mr.  Golden  had  discrimination 
enough  to  perceive  it.  He  stopped  to 
address  himself  to  Clara.  He  turned  to  her, 
and  gave  her  looks  of  admiration,  for  which 
her  brother,  bitterly  enough  biassed  against 
him    on    hus    own    account,    could    have 
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"throttled  the  fellow!"  Ned  grew  more 
and  more  wrathful  as  he  looked  on.  And 
in  the  meantime  the  late  young  ladies 
came  fluttering  to  say  good  night  to  their 
hostess ;  the  young  men  went  off  to  the 
smoking-room,  where  Ned  knew  he  ought 
to  accompany  them,  but  did  not,  being  too 
fully  occupied ;  and  thus  the  family  were 
left  alone.  Notwithstanding,  however,  his 
wrath  and  his  curiosity,  it  was  only  the  sound 
of  one  name  which  suddenly  made  the  con- 
versation by  his  side  quite  articulate  and 
intelligible  to  Ned. 

"I  hear  the  Drummond  has  a  pretty 
daughter ;  that  is  a  new  weapon  for  her, 
Burton.  I  wonder  you  venture  to  have 
such  a  &mily  established  at  your  gates." 

"  The  daughter  is  not  particularly  pretty  ; 
not  so  pretty  by  a  long  way  as  Helen  was," 
said  Mr.  Burton.  "  I  don't  see  what  barm 
she  can  do  with  poor  little  Norah.  We  are 
not  afraid  of  her,  Clara,  are  we?"  and  he 
looked  admiringly  at  his  daughter,  and 
laughed. 

As  for  Clara  she  grew  crimson.  She  was 
not  a  girl  of  much  feeling,  but  still  there 
was  something  of  the  woman  in  her. 

"  I  don't  understand  how  we  could  be 
supposed  to  be  afraid  for  Norah  Drummond," 
she  said. 

"  But  I  assure  you  I  do,"  said  Mr.  Golden. 
"  Pardon  me,  but  I  don't  suppose  you  have 
seen  the  Drummond  herself,  the  Drummond 
mamma — in  a  fury." 

"  Father,"  said  Ned,  "  is  Mr.  Golden 
aware  that  the  lady  he  is  speaking  of  is  our 
relation — and  fiiend  ?  Do  you  mean  to  suffer 
her  to  be  so  spoken  of  in  your  house  ?" 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Ned." 

"  Ned  I  to  be  sure  it  is  Ned.  Why,  my 
boy,  you  have  grown  out  of  all  recollection," 
said  Golden,  jumping  up  with  a  great  show 
of  cordiality,  and  holding  out  his  hand. 

Ned  bowed,  and  drew  a  step  nearer  his 
mother.  He  had  his  hands  in  his  pockets  ; 
there  were  times,  no  doubt,  when  his  manners 
left  a  great  deal  to  be  desired. 

"  Ah,  I  see  I  there  are  spells,"  said  Mr. 
Golden,  and  he  took  his  seat  again  with 
a  hearty  laugh — a  laugh  so  hearty  that  there 
seemed  just  a  possibility  of  strain  and  forced 
merriment  in  it.  "  My  dear  Miss  Burton," 
he  said,  in  an  undertone,  which  however  Ned 
could  hear,  "  didn't  I  tell  you  there  was 
danger?  Here's  an  example  for  you,  sooner 
than  I  thought." 

"  Mother,"  said  Ned,  "  can  I  get  your 
candle?  I  am  sure  it  is  time  for  you  to  go 
up-stairs." 


"Yes,  and  for  Clara  too.  Run  away, 
child,  and  take  care  of  your  roses ;  Golden 
and  I  have  some  business  to  talk  over;  niD 
away.  As  for  you,  Ned,  to-morrow  monuDg 
I  shall  have  something  to  say  to  you." 

"Very  well,  sir,"  said  Ned  solemnly. 

He  lighted  his  mother's  candle,  and  he 
gave  her  his  arm,  having  made  up  his  mind 
not  to  let  her  go.  The  sounds  of  laughter 
which  came  faintly  from  the  smoking-room 
did  not  tempt  him ;  if  truth  must  be  told, 
they  tempted  Clara  much  more,  who  stood 
for  a  moment  with  her  candle  in  her  hand, 
and  said  to  herself,  "  What  fun  they  must  be 
having  I"  and  firetted  against  the  feminbe 
fetters  which  bound  her.  Such  a  thought 
would  not  have  come  into  Norah's  head,  nor 
into  Katie  Dalton's,  nor  even  into  that  of 
lidy  Florizel,  though  it  was  a  foolish  little 
head  enough ;  but  Clara,  who  was  all  flesh 
and  blood,  and  had  been  badly  brought  up, 
was  the  one  of  those  four  girls  who  probably 
would  have  impressed  most  deeply  a  jour- 
nalist's fancy  as  illustrating  the  social  problem 
of  English  young  womanhood. 

Ned  led  his  mother  not  to  her  own  room, 
but  to  his.  He  made  her  come  in  and 
placed  a  chair  for  her  before  the  fire.  It  is 
probable  that  he  had  sense  enough  to  feel 
that  had  he  asked  her  consent  to  his  mar- 
riage with  Norah  Drummond  he  would  have 
found  difficulties  in  his  way;  but  short  of 
this,  he  had  full  confidence  in  the  justice 
which  indeed  he  had  never  had  any  reason 
to  doubt 

"  Do  you  like  this  man  Golden,  mother?" 
he  asked.  "  Tell  me,  what  is  his  connection 
with  us?" 

"  His  connection,  1  suppose,  is  a  business 
connection  with  your  father,"  said  Mrs.  Bur- 
ton. "  For  the  rest,  I  neither  like  him  nor 
hate  him.  He  is  well  enough,  I  suppose,  in 
his  way." 

"Mrs.  Drummond  does  not  think  so," 
said  Ned. 

"  Ah,  Mis.  Drummond  I  She  is  a  woman 
of  what  are  called  strong  feelings.  I  don't 
suppose  she  ever  stopped  to  inquire  into  the 
motives  of  anybody  who  went  against  her  in 
her  life.  She  jumps  at  a  conclusion,  and 
reaches  it  always  from  her  own  point  of  view. 
According  to  her  view  of  al^urs,  I  don't 
wonder,  with  her  disposition,  that  ^x  should 
hate  him." 

"Why,  mother?" 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs,  Burton,  "  I  am  not  in 
the  habit  of  using  words  which  would  come 
naturally  to  a  mind  like  Mrs.  Drummond's. 
But  fi^m  her  point  of  view,  I  should  say,  she 
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must  believe  that  he  mined  her  husband- 
drove  him  to  suicide,  and  then  did  all  he 
could  to  ruin   his    reputation.     These    are 
things,  I  allow,  which  people  do  not  readily 
forget."  ' 

"And,  mother,  do  you  believe  all  this? 
Is  it  true  ?  " 

"  I  state  it  in  a  different  way,"  she  said. 
"  Mr,  Golden,  I  suppose,  thought  the  busi- 
ness could  be  redeemed,  to  start  with.  When 
he  drew  poor  Mr.  Drummond  into  active 
work  in  the  concern,  he  did  it  in  a  moment 
when  there  was  nobody  else  to  refer  Co. 
And  then  you  must  remember,  Ned,  that 
Mr.  Dnimmond  had  enjoyed  a  good  deal  of 
profit,  and  had  as  much  right  as  any  of  the 
others  to  suffer  in  the  loss.  He  was  ignorant 
of  business,  to  be  sure,  and  did  not  know 
what  he  was  doing ;  but  then  an  ignorant 
man  has  no  right  to  go  into  business.  Mr. 
Golden  is  very  sharp,  and  he  had  to  preserve 
himself  if  he  could.  It  was  quite  natural  he 
should  take  advantage  of  the  other's  foolish- 
ness. And  then  I  don't  suppose  he  ever 
imagined  that  poor  Mr.  Drummond  would 
commit  suicide.  He  himself  would  never 
have  done  it  under  similar  circumstances — 
nor  your  father." 

"  Had  my  father  anything  to  do  with  this  ?  " 
said  Ned  hoarsely. 

"That  is  not  the  question,"  said  Mrs. 
Burton.  "  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
would  have  done  anything  so  foolish.  How 
were  they  to  suppose  Mr.  Drummond  would? 
This  sort  of  thing  requires  a  power  of  realis- 
ing other  people's  ways  of  thinking  which  few 
possess,  Ned.  After  he  was  dead,  and  it 
could  not  be  helped,  I  don't  find  anything 
I  surprising,"  she  went  on,  putting  her  feet 
nearer  the  fire,  "  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Golden 
turned  it  to  his  advantage.  It  could  not 
hurt  Drummond  any  more,  you  know.  Of 
I  course  it  hurt  his  wife's  feelings ;  but  I  am 
not  clear  how  far  Golden  was  called  upon  to 
consider  the  feelings  of  Drummond's  wife. 
It  was  a  question  of  life  and  death  for  him- 
self Of  course,  I  do  not  believe  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  I  don't  suppose  anybody  whose 
opinion  is  worth  considering,  could  beUeve 
that  a  poor,  innocent,  silly  man  destroyed 

those  books " 

[  "Mother,  I  don't  know  what  you  are 
speaking  of;  but  it  seems  to  me  as  if  you 
were  describing  the  most  devilish  piece  of 

villany " 

"  People  do  employ  such  words,  no 
doubt,"  said  Mrs.  Burton  calmly ;  "  I  don't 
myself.  But  if  that  is  how  it  appears  to  your 
mind,  you  are  right  enough  to  express  your- 


self so.  Of  course,  that  is  Mrs.  Drummond's 
opinion.  I  have  something  to  say  to  you 
about  the  Drummonds,  Ned." 

"  One  moment,  mother,"  he  cried,  with  a 
tremor  and  heat  of  excitement  which  puzzled 
her  perhaps  more  than  anything  she  had  yet 
met  with  in  the  matter.  For  why  should 
Ned  be  disturbed  by  a  thing  which  did  not 
concern  him,  and  which  had  happened  so 
long  ago  ?  "  You  have  mentioned  my  father. 
You  have  said  they,  speaking  of  this  man's 
infamous Was  my  father  concerned  ?  " 

Mrs.  Burton  turned,  and  looked  her  son  in 
the  face.  The  smallest  little  ghost  of  agita- 
tion— a  shadow  so  faint  that  it  would  not 
have  showed  upon  any  other  face — glided 
over  hers. 

"  That  is  just  the  point  on  which  I  can 
give  you  least  information,"  she  said ;  and 
then,  after  a  pause,  "  Ned,"  she  continued, 
"you  are  grown  up;  you  are  capable  of 
judging  for  yourself.  I  tell  you  I  don't 
know.  I  am  not  often  deterred  by  any 
cause  from  following  out  a  question  I  am 
interested  in ;  but  I  have  preferred  not  to 
follow  up  this.  I  put  away  all  the  papers, 
thinking  I  might  some  day  care  to  go  into  it 
more  deeply.  You  can  have  them  if  you  like. 
To  tell  the  truth,"  she  added,  sinking  her 
voice,  betrayed  into  a  degree  of  confidence 
which  perhaps  she  had  never  given  to  human 
creature  before,  "  I  think  it  is  a  bad  sign 
that  this  man  has  come  back." 

"  A  sign  of  what  ?  " 

Mrs.  Burton's  agitation  increased.  Though 
it  was  the  very  slightest  of  agitations,  it 
startled  Ned,  so  unlike  was  it  to  his  mother. 

"  Ned,"  she  said,  with  a  shiver  that  might 
be  partly  cold,  "  nobody  that  I  ever  heard  of 
is  so  strong  as  their  own  principles,  I  do 
not  know,  if  it  came  to  me  to  have  to  bear  it, 
whether  I  could  bear  ruin  and  disgrace." 

"  Ruin  and  disgrace  I  "  cried  Ned. 

"  I  don't  know  if  I  have  fortitude  enough. 
Perhaps  I  could  by  myself;  I  should  feel 
that  it  was  brought  about  by  natural  means, 
and  that  blame  was  useless  and  foolish. 
But  if  we  had  to  bear  the  comments  in  the 
newspap)ers,  the  talk  of  everybody,  the  re- 
flections on  our  past,  I  don't  know  whether 
I  have  fortitude  to  bear  it ;  I  feel  as  if  I 
could  not." 

"Mother,  has  this  been  in  your  mind, 
while  I  have  been  thinking  you  took  so  little 
interest  ?     My  poor  little  mamma  !  " 

The  wicked  little  woman  I  And  yet  all 
that  she  had  been  saying  was  perfectly  true, 

"  Ned,"  she  said,  with  great  seriousness, 
"this  dread,  which  I  can  never 
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out  of  my  mind,  is  the  reason  vhy  I  have 
been  so  very  earnest  about  the  Merewethers. 
I  have  never,  you  know,  supported  your 
Cither's  wish  that  you  shouJd  go  Into  the 
business.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  always 
endeavoured  to  secure  you  your  own  career. 
I  have  wished  that  you  at  least  should  be 
safe " 

"  Safe  ! "  he  cried.  "  Mother,  if  there  is  a 
possibility  of  disgrace,  how  can  I,  how  can 
any  of  us,  escape  from  it — and  more  espe- 
cially I  ?  And  if  there  is  a  chance  of  ruin, 
why  I  should  be  as  great  a  villain  as  that 
man  is,  should  I  consent  to  carry  it  into 
another  house." 

"It  is  quite  a  different  case,"  she  cried 
with  some  eagerness,  seeing  she  had  over- 
shot her  mark.  "  I  hope  there  will  be  neither ; 
and  you  have  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose 
that  either  is  possible.  Look  round  you ;  go 
with  your  father  to  the  office,  inspert  his  con- 
cerns as  much  as  you  please ;  you  will  see 
nothing  but  evidences  of  prosperity.  So  far 
as  you  know,  or  can  know,  your  father  is  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  men  in  England. 
Nobody  would  have  a  word  to  say  against 
you,  and  I  shall  be  rich  enough  to  provide 
for  you.  If  there  is  any  downfall  at  all, 
which  I  do  not  expect,  nobody  would  ever 
imagine  for  a  moment  that  you  knew  any- 
thing of  it;  and  your  career  and  your  com- 
fort would  be  safe." 

"  O  mother !  mother ! "  Poor  Ned  turned 
away  from  her  and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 
This  was  worse  to  him  than  all  the  rest. 

"Yoti  ought  to  thmk  it  over  most  care- 
fully," she  said;  "all  this  is  perfectly  clear 
before  you.  I  may  have  taken  fright,  though 
it  is  not  very  like  me.  I  may  be  fanciiul 
enough"  (Mrs.  Burton  smiled  at  herself,  and 
even  Ned  in  his  misery  half  smiled)  "  to  con- 
sider this  man  as  a  sort  of  raven,  boding  mis- 
fortune. But  you  know  nothing  about  it  i 
the're  is  abundant  time  for  you  to  save  your- 
self and  your  credit;  and  this  is  the  wish 
which,  above  everything  in  the  world,  I  have 
most  at  heart,  that,  if  there  is  going  to  be 
any  disaster — I  don't  expect  it,  I  don't  believe 
in  it ;  but  mercantile  men  are  always  subject 
to  misfortune— you  mig^t  at  least  be  safe. 
I  will  not  say  anything  more  about  it  to-night ; 
but  think  it  over,  Ned." 


touched  her  little  cold  face  with  his  hot  lips, 
"  I  will  send  you  the  papers,"  she  said  as  she 
went  away.  Strange  little  shadow  of  a  mother  1 
She  glided  along  the  passage,  not  without  a 
certain  maternal  sentiment — a  feeling  that  on 


the  whole  she  was  doing  what  was  best  foi  ■ 
her  boy.  Sii;  could  provide  for  him,  what-  \'. 
ever  happened ;  and  if  evil  came  he  mightso  ' 
manage  as  to  thrust  himself  out  from  undo  '' 
the  shadow  of  the  evil.  She  was  a  curious  " 
problem,  this  woman;  she  could  enter  into  I, 
Mr,  Golden's  state  of  mind,  but  not  into  h«  | 
son's.  She  could  fathom  those  struggles  ol  I' 
self-preservation  which  might  lead  a  man  into  '| 
fraud  and  robbery;  but  she  could  not  enter  into  I 
tliose  which  tore  a  generous,  sensitive,  honooi- 
able  soul  in  pieces.  She  was  an  analyst, 
with  the  lowest  view  of  human  nature,  and  ' 
not  a  sympathetic  being  entering  into  the  ' 
hearts  of  others  by  means  of  her  own. 

No  smoking-room,  no  jovial  raidnighl  I 
party,  received  Ned  that  night  He  sat  up 
till  the  slow  November  morning  dawned  ' 
reading  those  papers ;  and  then  he  threw 
himself  on  his  bed,  and  -hid  his  face  frmn  > 
the  cold  increasing  light.  A  bitterness  wliidi 
he  could  not  put  into  words,  which  even  to  \ 
himself  it  was  impossible  to  explain,  filled 
his  heart  There  was  nothing,  or  at  least 
very  little,  about  his  lather  in  these  papers. 
There  was  no  accusation  made  against  Mr.  ; 
Burton,  nothing  that  any  one  could  tike 
hold  of — only  here  and  there  a  word  of 
ominous  suggestion  which  chilled  the  blood 
in  his  veins.  But  Golden's  character  iras 
not  spared  by  any  one  ;  it  came  out  in  all  its 
blackness,  more  distinct  even  than  it  could 
have  done  at  the  moment  these  erenls 
occurred.  Men  had  read  the  story  at  tk 
time  with  their  minds  full  of  foregone  con- 
clusions on  the  subject — of  prejudices  and  tht 
heat  of  personal  feehng.  But  to  Ned  ititas 
history ;  and  as  he  read,  Golden's  char»ciO 
stood  out  before  him  as  in  a  picture,  MQ 
this  man,  this  deliberate  cold-blooded  scoun- 
drel was  sleeping  calmly  under  his  father 
roof — a  guest  whom  his  father  delighted  w 
honour.  Ned  groaned,  and  covered  his  ejes 
with  his  hands  to  shut  out  the  haiy  Novem- 
ber morning,  as  if  it  were  a  spy  that  mi^t 
find  out  something  from  his  haggard  counteti- 
ance.  Sleep  was  far  from  his  eyes;  his 
brain  buzzed  with  the  unaccustomed  crowi 
of  thoughts  that  whirled  and  rustled  throu^n 
it  A  hundred  projects,  all  very  practicable 
at  the  first  glance  and  impossible  ai\er»'aris 
flashed  before  him.  The  only  thing  that  he 
never  thought  of  was  that  which  his  motho 
had  called  the  wish  of  her  heart^ — thai  he 
should  escape  and  secure  his  own  career  out 
of  the  possible  fate  that  might  be  impending. 
This,  of  all  projects,  was  the  only  one  whidi. 
first  and  last,  was  impossible  to  Ned. 

The  first  step  which  he  look  in  the  matt" 
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1^-35  one  strmgely  differoit.  He  had  to  go 
through  all  the  ordinaiy  remarks  of  the 
breaklast-table  upon  his  miserable  looks  ;  but 
he  was  too  mnch  agitated  to  be  very  well 
aware  what  people  were  saying  to  him.  He 
watched  anxiously  till  he  saw  his  father  pre- 
pare to  leave  the  house,  Fortunately  Mr. 
Golden  was  not  with  him.  Mr,  Goldeo  was 
a  man  of  luxury,  who  breakiasted  late,  and 
liad  not  so  tnudi  as  made  his  appearance  at 
the  hour^trtien  Mr.  Burton,  who,  above  eveiy- 
thing,  was  a  man  of  business,  started  for  the 
station.  Ned  wait  ontwith  him,  avoiding  his 
mothei's  eye.  He  took  from  his  father's  hand 
a  little  courier's  bag  full  of  papers  which  he 
tfss  taking  with  him. 

"  I  will  cany  it  for  you,  sir,"  he  said. 
Mr.  Burton  was  intensely  surprised ;  the 
days  were  long  gone  by  when  Ned  would 
strut  by  bis  side,  putting  out  his  chest  in 
imitation  of  his  father. 

■        "Wants   some  money,   I  suppose!"  Mr. 

II  Burton — no  longer  the  boy's  proud  pro- 
genitor, but  a  wary  parent,  awake  to  all  the 
possible  snares  and  traps  which  are  set  for 

I  such — said  to  himself. 

I,  They  had  reached  the  village  before  Ned 
,  had  b^ao  to  speak  of  anything  more  im- 
|;  portant  than  the  weather  or  the  game.    Then 

lie  broke  into  his  subject  quite  abniptly. 
'       "Father,"  he  said,  "within  the  last  few 

I I  days  I  have  been  thinking  of  a  great  many 
I  things,  I  have  been  thinking  that  for  your 
I  only  son  to  set  his  ia.ce  against  business  was 

{i  hard  lines  on  you.     Will  you  tell  me  frankly 

whether  a  fellow  like  me,  trained  so  difTerenlly, 

j    would  be  of  real  use  to  you?    Could  I  help 

j    you  to  keep  things  straight,  save  you  from 

li  being  cheated? — do  anything   for  you?     I 

have  changed  my  ideas  on  a  great  many 

subjects.     This  is  what  I  want  to  know." 

"  Upon  my  word  a  wonderful  conversion," 

said   his  &ther  with  a  laugh  ;  "  there  must  be 

some  famous  reason  for  a  change  so  sudden. 

Help  nu  to  keep  things  straight ! — Keep  me 

from  being  chcited  !    You  simpleton  !  you 

have  at  least  a  capital  opinion  of  yourself." 

l'       "But  it  was  with  that  idea,  I  suppose,  that 

,|  you  thought  of  putting  me  into  the  business," 

,  said   Nec^  overcoming  with  an    effort   hJs 

[  first  boyish  impulse  of  oETence. 

"  Peilu^  in  the  long-run,"  said  Mr.  Bur- 
j  too  jocularly ;  "but  not  all  at  once,  my  fine 
,  fellow.  Your  Greek  and  your  Latin  won't  do 
;  you  much  service  in  tJie  City,  my  boy. 
Though  you  have  taken  yout  degree — and  a 
I  deuced  deal  of  money  that  co^ts,  a  great 
:  deal  more  than  it's  worth — you  would  have 
to  begin  by  singing  very  small  in  tlie  office. 


You  would  be  junior  clerk  to  begin  with  at 
fifty  pounds  a  year.  How  should  you  find 
that  suit  your  plans,  my  fine  gentleman, 
Ned?" 

"Was  that  all  you  intended  me  for?" 
asked  Ned  sternly.  A  rigid  air  and  tone 
was  the  best  mask  he  could  put  upon  his 
bitter  mortification. 

"Certainly,  at  first,"  said  Mr.  Burton; 
"but  I  have  changed  my  mind  altogether 
on  the  subject,"  he  added  shaiply.  "  I  see 
that  I  was  altogether  deceived  m  you.'  You 
never  would  be  of  any  use  in  business.  If 
you  were  in  Golden's  hands,  perhaps — but 
you  have  let  yourself  be  influenced  by  some 
wretched  fool  or  other." 

"  Has  Mr.  Golden  anything  to  say  to  youi 
business?"  asked  Ned. 

The  question  took  his  father  by  surprise. 

"Confound  your  impudence!"  he  cried, 
after  a  keen  glance  at  his  son  and  sputter  of 
confused  words,  which  sounded  very  much 
like  swearing.  "  What  has  given  you  so  sud- 
den an  interest  in  my  business,  I  should 
like  to  know  ?  Do  you  think  I  am  too  old 
to  manage  it  for  myself  ?'* 

"  It  was  the  sight  of  this  man,  father,"  said 
Ned,  with  boyish  simplicity  and  earnestness, 
"  and  the  knowledge  who  he  was  Couldn't 
1  serve  you  instead  of  him  ?  I  pledge  you 
my  word  to  give  up  all  that  you  consider 
nonsense,  to  settle  steadily  to  business,  I 
am  not  a  fool,  though  I  am  ignorant  And 
then  if  I  am  ignorant,  no  man  could  serve 
you  so  truly  as  your  son  would,  whose  in- 
terests are  the  same  as  yours.  Try  me !  I 
could  serve  you  better  tlian  he." 

"  You  preposterous  idiot ! "  cried  Mr. 
Burton,  who  bad  made  two  or  three  changes 
from  anger  to  ridicule  while  this  speech  was 
being  delivered.  "  You  serve  me  better  than 
Golden  I — Golden,  by  Jove !  And  may  I 
ask  if  I  were  to  accept  this  splendid  offer  of 
youis,  what  would  you  ekpcct  as  an  equiva- 
lent ?  My  consent  to  some  wretched  mar- 
riage or  other,  1  suppose,  allowance  doubled, 
home  provided,  and  my  blessing,  eh?  I 
suppose  that  is  what  you  are  aiming  at.  Oat 
with  it — ^how  much  was  the  equivalent  to 
be?" 

"Nothing,"  said  Ned.  He  had  grmi-n 
crimson;  his  eyes  were  cast  down,  not  to 
betray  the  feeling  in  them— a  choking  sensa- 
tion was  in  his  throat.  Then  he  added 
slowly—"  not  even  the  fifty  pounds  a  year 
you  offered  me  just  now — nothing  but  per- 
mission to  stand  by  you,  to  help  to — keep 
danger  ofL" 

Mr,  Burton  took   the  bag  roughly  out  of 
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his  hand.  "  Go  home,"  hi,  said,  "  you  young 
ass  ;  and  be  thankful  I  don't  chasrise  you  for 
your  impudence.  Danger  ! — I  should  think 
you  were  the  danger  if  you  were  not  such  a 
fool.  Go  home  !  I  don't  desire  your  further 
company.  A  pretty  help  and  defender  you 
would  be ! " 

And  Ned  found  himself  suddenly  stand- 
ing alone  outside  the  station,  his  fillers 
tingling  with  the  roughness  with  which 
the  bag  had  been  snatched  from  him.  He 
stood  still  for  half  a  minute,  undecided, 
and  then  he  turned  round  and  strolled 
listlessly  back  along  the  street.  He  was 
very  unhappy.  His  father  was  still  his 
father,  though  he  had  begun  to  distrust,  and 
had  long  given  over  expecting  any  sympathy 
from  him.  And  the  generous  resolution 
which  it  had  cost  him  so  much  pain  to  make, 
had  not  only  come  to  nothing,  but  had  been 
trampled  under  foot  with  derision.  His 
heart  was  very  sore.  It  was  a  hazy  morning, 
ivith  a  frosty,  red  sun  trying  hard  to  break 
tlirough  the  mist;  and  everything  moved 
swiftly  to  resist  the  cold,  and  every  step  rang 
sharp  upon  the  road ;  except  poor  Ned's, 
who  had  not  the  heart  to  do  anything  but 
saunter  lisdessly  and  slowly,  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets  and  his  eyes  fixed  wistfully 
upon  nothing.  Evei^thing  in  a  moment 
had  become  blank  to  him.  He  wondered 
why  the  people  took  the  trouble  to  take  otf 
their  hats  to  him — to  oqe  who  was  the  heir  of 
misery  and  perhaps  of  disgrace  and  ruin,  as 
his  mother  had  said.  Ruin  and  disgrace  ! 
What  awful  words  they  are  when  you  come 
to  think  of  it — dreadful  to  look  forward  to, 
and  still  more  dreadful  to  bear  if  any  man 
could  ever  reahse  their  actual  arrival  to 
himself!  , 

Norah  was  standing  at  the  open  door  of 
the  Gatehouse.  lie  thought  for  a  moment 
that  he  would  pass  ivithout  taking  any  notice ; 
and  then  it  occurred  to  him  in  a  strange 
visionary  way  that  it  might  be  the  iast  time 
he  should  see  her.  He  stopped,  and  she 
said  a  cold  little  "Good  morning"  to  him, 
without  even  offering  her  hand.  Then  a 
sudden  yearning  seized  poor  Ned. 

"  Norah,"  he  said,  in  that  listless  way,  "  I 
wish  you  would  say  something-  kind  to  me 
to-day.  I  don't  know  why  I  should  be 
so  anxious  for  it,  but  I  think  it  would  do 
me  good.  If  you  knew  how  unhappy  I 
am " 

"Oh  Ned,  for  heaven's  sake  don't  talk 
such  nonsense,"  cried  impatient  Norah. 
"  Kw  unhappy,  that  never  knew  what  i%  was 
to  have  anytiiing  go  wrong  1     It  makes  me 


quite  ill  to  hear  you.  You  that  have  got 
everything  that  heart  can  tjesire ;  because  ' 
you  can't  just  exactly  have  your  own  w»y—  || 
about— me —  Oh,  go  away;  I  cannot  put  || 
up  with  such  nonsense — and  to  me,  too,  dial  d 
knows  what  real  trouble  means  !  " 

Poor  Ned  made  no  protest  against  this  Ij 
impatient  decision.  He  put  on  bis  hat  in  i  J 
bewildered  way,  with  one  long  look  at  hei,  I  I 
and  then  passed,  and  disappeared  within  bis  \\ 
father's  gates.  Norah  did  not  know  what  to  [ 
make  of  it.  She  stood  at  the  door,  bevildettd  |1 
too,  ready  to  wave  her  hand  and  smile  at  jl 
him  when  he  looked  round;  but  he  never 'i 
looked  round.  He  went  on  slowly,  listlessly,  | 
as  if  he  did  not  care  for-  anything— doing  l| 
what  both  had  told  him — the  fether  whom  1| 
he  had  been  willing  to  give  up  his  life  to—  '  i 
the  girl  who  liad  his  heart.  i  I 

That'  afternoon  he  carried  out  their  com- 1' 
mands  still  more  fully.  He  went  away  from  .1  I 
his  father's  house.  On  a  visit,  it  was  said;', 
but  to  go  away  on  a  visit  in  the  middle  of  i  ■ 
the  shooting  season,  when  your  falber's  '\ 
house  is  full  of  guests,  was,  all  the  young  | 
men  thought,  the  most  extraordinary  thing  . 
which,  even  in  the  freedom  of  the  nineteentli  I 
century,  an  only  son,  deputy  master  of  ihe 
establishment,  had  ever  been  known  to  do.    j 

CHAPTER  XXXin.  | 

It  was  a  long  time   before  it  was  fiilly 
understood  in  Dura  what   bad  become  ei  f  • 
Ned.     At  first  it  was  said  he  had  gone  on  a  I 
visit,  then  that  he  had  joined  some  of  his  [! 
college  friends  in  an  expedition  abroad ;  huHl  . 
before  spring  it  began  to  be  fully  understood,  ' 
though  nobody  could  tell  how,  that  Ned  haii , 
gone  off  from   his  home,  and  that  thougb  jl 
occasional  letters  came  from  him,  his  femily  ' 
did  not  always  know  where  he  was,  or  what  H 
he  was  about.     There  was  no  distinct  autho-  !| 
rity  for  this,  but  the  whole  neighbourhood  ' 
became  gradually  aware  of  it.     The  genoal  I 
idea    was    that    he    had    gone    away  1*  , 
cause  Norah  Drummond  had  refused  hi[n;|l 
and  the  consequence  was  that  Norah  Drum-  || 
mond   was   looked   upon    with    a   certain 
mixture   of    disapproval  and    envy  by  lii^  H 
youthfttl  community.     The  girls  fdl  to  ihcii 
hearts  the  grandeur  of  her  position.    Smk  ' 
were  angry,  taking  Ned's  part,  and  declaring 
vehemently   that    she  had  "led   him  on;"  |' 
some  were   sympathetic,  feeling  that  poo' 
Norah  was  to    be    pitied  for  the  tragiol  I, 
necessity  of  dismissing  a  lover ;  but  all  fell 
the  proud  distinction  she  Wl  acquired  by 
thus  driving  a  man  (they  did  not  say  boy)  lo  . 
despair. '  The  boys,  for  the 'most  part,  coo-  J 
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dcmned  Ned  as  a  muff— but  in  their  hearts 
felt  a  certain  pride  in  him,  as  proving  that 
their  side  was  still  capable  of  a  great  act  of 
decision  and  despair.  As  for  Norah,  when 
the  news  burst  upon  her,  her  kind  little  heart 
was  broken.  She  cried  till  her  pretty  eyes 
were  Ifce  an  old  woman's.  She  gave  herself 
a  violent  headache,  and  turned  away  from  all 
consolation,  and  denounced  herself  as  the 
wickedest  and  cruellest  of  beings.  It  was 
natural  that  Norah  should  believe  it  im- 
plicitly. After  that  scene  in  the  Rectory 
garden,  when  poor  Ned,  in  his  boyish  passion, 
had  half  thrown  the  responsibility  of  his  life 
upon  her  shoulders,  there  had  been  other 
scenes  of  a  not  unsimilar  kind ;  and  there 
was  that  last  meeting  at  the  door  of  the 
Gatehouse,  when  she  had  dismissed  him  so 
summarily.  Oh,  if  he  had  only  looked 
round,  Norah  thought ;  and  she  remembered, 
with  a  passing  gleam  of  consolation,  that  she 
had  intended  to  wave  her  hand  to  him. 
What  shall  I  do  ?  Oh,  what  shaU  I  do  ?  " 
she  said, "  if— anything  should  happen  to  him, 
mamma,  I  shall  have  killed  him  I  If  any- 
body calls  me  a  murderess,  I  shall  not  have  a 
word  to  say." 

"  Not  so  bad  as  that,  my  darling,"  Helen 
said,  soothing  her ;  but  Helen  herself  was 
very  deeply  moved.  This  was  the  revenge, 
the  punishment  she  had  dreamt  of.  By  her 
means,  whom  he  had  injured  so  deeply, 
Reginald  Burton's  only  son  had  been  driven 
away  from  him,  and  all  his  hopes  and  plans 
for  his  boy  brought  to  a  sudden  end.  It 
was  revenge ;  but  the  revenge  was  not  sweet. 
Christianity,  heaven  knows,  has  not  done  all 
for  us  which  it  might  have  done,  but  yet  it 
has  so  far  changed  the  theories  of  existence 
that  the  vague  craving  of  the  sufferer  for 
punishment  to  its  oppressors  gives  little 
gratification  when  it  is  fulfilled.  Helen  was 
humbled  to  the  dust  with  remorse  and  com- 
punction for  the  passing  thought,  which 
could  scarcely  be  called  an  intention,  the 
momentary,  visionary  sense  of  triumph  she 
had  felt  in  her  daughter's  power  (as  she 
believed)  to  disturb  all  the  plans  of  the  others. 
Now  that  was  done  which  it  had  given  her 
a  vague  triumph  to  think  of;  and  though 
her  tears  were  not  so  near  the  surface  as 
Norah's,  her  shame  and  pain  were  deeper. 
And  this  was  all  the  more  the  fact  because 
she  dared  not  express  it.  A  word  of 
sympathy  from  her  (she  felt)  would  have 
looked  like  nothing  so  much  as  the  waving 
of  a  fiag  of  triumph.  And,  besides,  from 
Ned's  own  family  there  came  no  word  of 
complaint. 
XUI— 42 


The  Dura  people  put  the  very  best  face 
upon  it  possible.  Mrs.  Burton,  who  had 
never  been  known  to  show  any  emotion  in 
her  life,  of  course  made  none  of  her  feelings 
visible.  Her  husband  declared  that  "  my 
young  fool  of  a  son  "  prefeired  amusing  him- 
self abroad  to  doing  any  work  at  home. 
Clara  was  the  only  one  who  betrayed  herselfL 
She  assured  Katie  Dalton,  in  confidence, 
that  she  never  could  bear  to  see  that 
hateful  Norah  again — that  she  was  sure  it  was 
all  her  fault.  That  Ned  would  never  have 
looked  at  her  had  not  she  done  everything 
in  her  power  to  "  draw  him  on  " — and  then 
cast  him  off  because  somebody  better  worth 
having  came  in  her  way.  Clara's  indignation 
was  sharp  and  vehement.  It  was  edged 
with  her  own  grievance,  which  she  was 
not  too  proud  to  refer  to  in  terms  w^ich 
could  not  disguise  her  feelings.  But  she  was 
the  only  one  of  her  house  who  allowed  that 
Ned's  disappearance  had  any  significance. 
His  mother  said  nothing  at  all  on  the  subject 
even  to  her  husband  and  her  child ;  but  in 
reality  it  was  the  severest  blow  that  fate  had 
ever  aimed  at  her.  Her  hopes  for  his 
"  career  "  toppled  over  like  a  house  of  cards. 
The  Merewethers,  astounded  at  the  apology 
which  had  to  be  sent  in  reply  to  their  invita- 
tion to  Ned  for  Christmas,  suddenly  slackened 
in  their  friendship.  Lady  Florizd  ceased  to 
write  to  Clara,  and  the  Marchioness  sent  no 
more  notes,  weighted  with  gilded  coronets,  to 
her  dear  Mrs.  Burton.  So  far  as  that  noble 
household  was  concerned,  Ned's  prospects 
had  come  to  an  end.  The  son  of  so  nch  a 
man,  future  proprietor  of  Dura,  might  have 
been  accepted  had  he  been  on  the  spot  to 
press  his  suit;  but  the  Ladies  Merewether 
were  young  and  fair,  and  not  so  poor  as 
to  be  pressed  upon  any  one.  So  Lady 
Florizel  and  the  parliamentary  influence  sunk 
into  the  background ;  and  keenly  to  the 
intellectual  machine,  which  served  Mrs.  Bur- 
ton instead  of  a  htart,  went  the  blow.  This 
was  the  moment,  she  felt,  in  which  Ned  could 
have  made  himself  "  safe,"  and  disentangled 
himself  from  the  fatal  web  which  instinct 
told  her  her  husband  was  weaving  about  his 
feet.  There  was  no  confidence  on  business 
matters  between  Mr.  Burton  and  his  wife ; 
but  a  woman  cannot  be  a  man's  constant 
companion  for  twenty  years  without  divining 
him,  and  understandmg,  without  the  aid  of 
words,  something  of  what  is  going  on  in  his 
mind.  She  had  felt,  even  before  Golden's 
arrival,  a  certain  vague  sense  of  difficulty 
and  anxiety.  His  arrival  made  her  sure  of 
it.    He  had  been  abroad,  withdrawn  from 
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the  observation  of  English  mercantile  society 
for  all  these  years ;  but  his  talents  as  the 
pilot  of  a  ship,  desperately  making  way 
through  rocks  and  s^dbanks,  were  sufficiently 
well  known;  and  his  appearance  was  con- 
firmation sure  to  Mrs.  Burton  of  all  her 
fears.  Thus  she  felt  in  her  reticent,  silent 
breast  that  her  boy  had  thrown  up  his  only 
chance.  The  son  of  the  master  of  Dura 
couid  have  done  so  much — tlie  son  of  a 
bankrupt  could  do  nothing.  He  might  have 
withdrawn  himself  from  all  risk — established 
himself  in  a  sure  position— had  he  taken  her 
advice  i  and  he  had  ,  not  taken  it.  It  was 
the  hardest  personal  blow  she  had  ever 
received.  It  did  not  move  her  to  tears,  as  it 
would  have  done  most  women.  She  had  not 
that  outlet  for  her  sorrow ;  but  it  disarranged 
the  intellectual  machinery  for  the  moment, 
and  made  her  feel  incapable  of  more  think- 
ing or  planning.  Even  her  motherhood  had 
thus  its  anguish,  probably  as  deep  an  anguish 
as  she  was  capable  of  feeling.  She  was 
balked  once  more — her  labour  was  in  vain, 
and  her  hopes  in  vain.  She  had  more  mind 
than  all  of  her  family  put  together,  and  she 
knew  it ;  but  here  once  more,  as  so  often 
in  her  experience,  the  fleshly  part  in  which 
^c  was  so  weak,  overrode  the  mind,  and 
brought  its  counsels  to  nought  It  would  be 
hard  to  estimate  the  kind  and  degree  of 
sufferii^  which  such  a  conviction  brought. 

Time  went  on,  however,  as  it  always  does  ; 
stole  on,  while  people  were  thinking  of  other 
things,  discussing  Ned's  disappearance  and 
Norah's  remorse,  and  Mr.  Nicholas's  hopes 
of  a  hving,  and  Mary's  trousseau.  When  the 
first  feint  glimmer  of  the  spring  b^an,  they 
had  another  thing  to  talk  <^,  which  was  that 
Cyril  Rivers  had  appeared  on  the  scene 
again,  often  coming  down  from  London  to 
spend  a  day,  and  then  so  ingratiating  him- 
self with  the  Rectory  people,  and  even  with 
Nicholas,  the  bridegroom  elect,  that  now  and 
then  he  was  asked  to  spend  a  night  This 
time,  however,  he  was  not  invited  to  the 
great  house ;  neither  would  Mrs,  Drum- 
mond  ask  him,  though  he  was  constantly 
there.  She  was  determined  that  nobody 
should  say  she  drew  him  on  this  time,  as 
people  said.  But  the  fact  was  that  Helen's 
heart  was  sick  of  the  subject  altogether,  and 
that  she  would  have  gone  out  of  her  way  to 
avoid  any  one  who  had  been  connected  with 
the  Burtons,  or  who  might  be  supposed  to 
minister  to  that  revenge  of  which  she  was  so 
bitterly  ashamed.  While  Cyril  Rivers  went 
and  came  to  Dura  village,  Mr.  Golden  be- 
came an  equally  frequent  visitor  at  the  House, 


The  City  men  in  the  white  villas  had  beca 
tilled  widi  consternation  at  the  first  sight  of 
him ;  but  latterly  began  to  make  stiff  returns 
to  tus  hearty  moniing  salutations  when  he 
went  up  to  town  along  with  them.  It  was  so 
long  ago ;  and  nothing  positively  had  been 
proved  against  him;  and  itwas  hard,  th«ysaid, 
to  crush  a  man  altogether,  who,  possibly,  was 
trying  to  amend  hjs  ways.  Perhaps  they 
would  have  been  less  charitable  had  he  been 
hving  anywhere  else  than  at  the  great  house. 
Gradually,  however,  his  presence  became 
expected  in  Dura;  he  was  always  there  when 
there  were  guests  or  festivities  going  on. 
And  never  had  the  Burtons  been  so  gay. 
They  seemed  to  celebrate  their  son's  de- 
parture by  a  double  rush  of  dissiparion.  The 
idea  of  any  trouble  being  near  so  pleasant, 
so  brilliant  a  place  was  ridiculous,  and 
ivhatever  Mrs.  Burton's  thoughts  on  the  sub- 
ject might  h.ive  been,  she  said  nothing,  but 
sent  out  her  invitations,  and  assembled  her 
guests  with  her  usual  calm.  The  Rectory 
people  were  constantly  invited,  and  so  indeed 
were  the  Drummonds,  though  neither  Norah 
nor  her  mother  had  the  heart  to  go. 

Things  were  in  this  gay  and  festive  state 
when  Mr.  Baldwin  suddenly  one  morning 
paid  his  daughter  a  visit.  It  was  not  one  (5 
his  usual  visits,  accompanied  by  the  two 
aunts,  and  the  old  man-servant  and  the  two 
maids.  These  visits  had  grown  rarer  of  late. 
Mrs,  Burton  had  so  many  guests,  and  of  such 
rank,  that  to  arrange  the  days  for  her  father 
on  whicli  the  minister  of  the  chapel  could  be 
asked  to  dinner,  and  a  plain  joint  provided, 
grew  mare  and  more  difficult;  while  the 
old  people  grew  more  and  more  alarmed  and 
indignant  at  the  way  Clara  was  going  on, 
"  Her  dress  alone  must  cost  a  fortune,"  ha 
aunt  Louisa  said,  "And  the  boy  brought 
up  as  if  he  were  a  young  Lord;  and  the 
girl  never  to  touch  a  needle  nor  an  account- 
book  in  her  Ufe,"  said  Mrs.  Everest ;  and 
they  all  knew  by  esperience  that  to  "  speak 
■  to  "  Clara  was  quite  futile.  "  She  will  take 
I  her  own  way,  brother,  whatever  you  say," 
j  was  the  verdict  of  both ;  and  Mr,  Baldwin 
knew  it  was  a  true  one.  Nevertheless,  there 
I  came  a  day  when  he  felt  it  was  his  duty  to 
speak  to  Clara,  "  I  have  something  to  say 
to  Haldane  ;  and  something  to  arrange  wi^ 
the  chapel  managers,"  he  said  apologetically 
to  his  sisters;  and  went  down  all  alone,  in 
liis  black  coat  and  his  white  tie  with  bis  hat 
very  much  on  the  back  of  his  head,  to  his 
1  daughter's  great  house. 
I  "  I  have  got  some  business  with  Haldaoe 
j  and  with  the  chapel  managers,"  he  said,  re- 
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peating  his  explanation ;  "  and  I  thought  as 
I  was  here,  Clara,  I  might  as  well  come  on 
and  see  you." 
"  You  are  very  welcome  always,  papa." 
"  But  1  don't  know  if  1  shall  be  welcome 
to-day,"  he  went  on,  "because  I  want  to 
speak  to  you,  Clara." 

"I  know,"  she  said,  with  a  laint  smile, 
"  about  OUT  extravagance  and  all  that.  It  is 
of  no  use.  I  may  as  well  say  this  to  you  at 
once.  I  cannot  stop  it  if  I  would;  and  I 
don't  know  that  I  would  stop  it  if  I  could." 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  said,  coming  forward 
to  her,  and  laying  his  hand  on  her  shoulder; 
for  though  be  wore  his  hat  on  the  back  of 
his  head,  and  took  the  chair  at  public  meet- 
ings, he  was  a  kind  man,  and  loved  his  only 
child.  "  Do  you  know,  Clara,  that  in  the 
City — ^^ou  may  despise  the  City,  my  dear, 
but  it  IS  all-important  to  your  husband — do 
you  know  they  say  Burton  is  going  too  fast? 
I  wish    I   could  contradict  it,  but  I  can't. 

They  say  he's  in  a  bad  way.   They  say " 

"Tell  me  everything,  papa.  I  am  quite 
able  to  beai  it." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  don't  want  to  make  you 
unhappy,"  said  Mr.  Baldwin,  drawing  a  long 
bteaA,  "  but  people  do  begin  to  whisper,  in 
the  best-informed  circles,  that  he  is  veiy 
heavily  involved," 

"Well?"  she  said,  looking  up  at  him. 
She  too  drew  a  long  breath,  her  face,  per- 
haps, paled  by  the  tenth  of  the  tint.  But  her 
blue  eyes  looked  up  undaunted,  without  a 
shadow  in  them.  Her  composure,  her  calm 
question,  drove  even  Mr.  Baldwin,  who  was 
used  to  his  daughter's  ways,  half  out  of  him- 
self. 

"  Well?"  he  cried,  "Clara,  you  must  be 
mad.  If  this  is  so,  what  can  you  think  of  your- 
self, who  never  try  to  restrain  or  to  remedy? 
— who  never  made  an  attempt  to  retrench  or 
save  a  penny?  If  your  husband  has  even 
the  slightest  shadow  of  embarrassment  in 
his  business,  is  this  great,  splendid  house, 
full  of  guests  and  entertainments,  the  way  to 
help  him  through  ?  " 

"  It  is  as  good  a  way  as  any  other,"  she 
said,  still  looking  at  him.  "  Papa,  you  speak  in 
ignorance  of  both  him  and  me.  I  don't 
know  his  circumstances  ;  he  does  not  tell  me. 
It  is  he  that  enjoys  all  this ;  not  me.  And  if 
he  really  should  be  in  danger,  I  suppose  he 
thinks  he  had  better  enjoy  it  as  long  as  he 
can  ;  and  that  is  my  idea  too." 

"  Enjoy  it  as  long  as  he  can !  Spend  other, 
people's  money  in  every/  kind  of  folly  and 
extravagance ! "  cried  Mr.  Baldwin  aghast 
"  Clara,  yon  must  be  mad." 


"  No,  indeed,"  she  said  quietly.  "  I  am 
very  ranch  in  my  senses.  I  know  nothing 
about  other  people's  money.  I  cannot  ccu- 
trol  Mr.  Burton  in  his  business,  and  he  does 
not  tell  me.  But  dont  suppose  I  have  not 
thought  this  all  over.  I  have  taken  every 
circumstance  into  consideration,  papa,  and 
every  possibihty.  If  we  should  ever  be 
ruined,  we  shall  have  plenty  to  bear  when 
that  comes.  There  is  Clary  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  loo.  If  there  were  only 
two  days  between  Mr,  Burton  and  bankruptcy 
I  should  give  a  ball  on  one  of  those  days. 
Clary  has  a  right  to  it  This  will  be  her 
only  moment  if  what  you  say  is  true." 

To  describe  Mr.  Baldwin's  consternation, 
his  utter  amazement,  the  eyes  with  which  he 
contemplated  his  child,  would  be  beyond  my 
power.  He  could  not,  as  people  say,  believe 
his  ears.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  must  be 
mistaken,  and  that  her  words  must  have 
some  othCT  meaning,  which  he  did  not 
reach. 

"  Clara,"  he  said,  faltering,  "  you  are 
beyond  me.  I  hope  you  understand  your- 
self—what— you  mean.     It  is  beyond  me." 

"  I  understand  it  perfectly,"  she  said ;  and 
then,  with  a  little  change  of  tone,  "  You 
understand,  papa,  that  I  would  not  speak  so 
plainly  to  any  one  but  you.  But  to  you  I 
need  not  make  any  secret.  If  it  comes  to 
the  worst,  Clary  and  I — Ned  has  deserted 
us — will  have  enough  to  bear." 

"You  will  always  have  your  settlement, 
my  dear,"  said  her  father,  quite  cowed  and 
overcome,  he  could  not  tell  why. 

"Yes.  I  shall  have  my  settlement,"  she 
said  calmly;  "but  there  will  be  enough  to 
bear." 

It  was  rather  a  relief  to  the  old  man  when 
Clary  came  in,  before  whom  nothing  more 
could  be  said.  And  he  was  glad  to  hurry  off 
again,  with  such  astonishment  and  pain  in  his 
heart  as  a  honest  couple  might  have  felt  who 
had  found  a  perverse  fairy  changeUog  in  their 
child's  cradle.  He  had  thought  that  he  knew 
his  daughter.  "  Clara  has  a  cold  exterior," 
he  had  said  times  without  number ;  "  but 
she  has  a  warm  heart."  Had  she  a  heart  at 
all  ?  he  asked  himself;  had  she  a  conscience? 

What  was  she?— a  woman  or  a- ■     The 

old  man  could  have  stopped  on  the  way  and 
wept.  He  was  an  honest  old  man,  and  a 
kind,  but  what  kind  of  a  strange,  being  was 
this  whom  he  had  nourished  so  long  in  his 
heart?  It  was  a  rehef  to  him  to  get  among 
his  chapel  managers,  and  regulate  their  ac- 
counts ;  and  then  he  took  Mr.  Truston,  the 
minister,  by  the  arm.  and  leaned  upon  him. 
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"  Come  with  me  and  see  Haldane,"  he  said 
Mr.  TrustOQ  was  the  same  man  who  had 
wanted  to  be  faithful  to  Stephen  about  the 
Magazine,  but  never  had  ventured  upon  it  yet. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  ill,"  said  the  minister. 
"  Lean  upon  me.  If  you  will  come  to  my 
house  and  take  a  glass  of  wine." 

'  No,  no ;  with  my  daughter  so  near  I 
should  never  be  a  charge  to  the  brethren," 
said  Mr.  Baldwin.  "  And  so  poor  Haldane 
gets  no  better  ?  It  is  a  terrible  burden  upon 
the  congregation  in  Ormond  Road." 

"  It  must  be  indeed.  I  am  sure  they  have 
been  very  kind ;  many  congregations- " 

"Man/congregations  would  have  thrown  off 
the  burden  utterly  ;  and  I  confess  since  they 
have  heard  that  he  has  published  again,  and 
has  been  making  money  by  his  books — ■ — ■" 

''  Ah,  yes ;  a  literary  paan  has  such  ad- 
vantages," said  the  minister  with  a  sigh. 

He  did  not  want  to  favour  the  congrega- 
tion in  Ormond  Road  to  the  detriment  of 
one  of  his  own  cloth ;  and  at  the  same  time 
it  was  hard  to  go  against  Mr.  Baldwin,  the 
lay  bishop  of  the  denomination.  In  this 
way  they  came  to  the  Gatehouse.  Stephen 
had  his  proofs  before  him,  as  usual ;  but  the 
pile  of  manuscripts  was  of  a  different  com- 
plexion. They  were  no  longer  any  pleasure 
to  him.  The  work  was  still  grateful,  such  as 
it  was,  and  the  power  of  doing  something ; 
but  to  spend  his  life  recording  tea-meetir.gs 
was  hard.  He  raised  his  eyes  to  welcome 
,  his  old  friend  with  a  certain  doubt  and  almost 
alarm.  He  tbo  knew,  that  he  was  a  burden 
upon  the  congregation  in  Ormond  Road. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  my  dear  Stephen  !  "  the 
old  man  said,  very  cordially  shaking  his 
hand,  "  why  you  are  looking  quite  strong. 
We  shall  have  him  dashing  up  to  Ormond 
Road  again,  Mrs.  Haldane,  and  giving  out 
his  text,  before  we  know  where  we  are." 

Stephen  shook  his  head,  with  such  at- 
tempt at  smiling  as  was  possible.  Mr. 
Baldwin,  however,  was  not  so  much  afraid  of 
breaking  bad  news  to  him  as  he  had  been  at 
the  great  house. 

"It  is  high  time  you  should,"  he  continued, 
rubbing  his  hands  dieerfully ;  "  for  the  friends 

e  falling  sadly  off.  We  want  you  there,  or 
somebody  like  you,  Haldane.  How  we  are 
to  meet  the  expenses  next  year  is  more  than 
I  can  say." 

A  dead  silence  followed.  Miss  Jane,  who 
had  been  arranging  Stephen's  books  in  the 
comer,  stopped  short  to  listen.  Mrs.  Hal- 
dane put  on  her  spectacles  to  hear  the 
better ;  and  jjoor  Mr,  Traston,  dragged  with- 
out knowing  it  into  the  midst  of  such  a  scene. 


looked  around  him  as  if  begging  everybody's 
forbearance,  and  rubbed  his  hands  faintly  too. 

"The  fact  is,  my  dear  Haldane— it  was 
but  for  6ve  years— and  now  we've  come  to 
the  end  of  the  second  five — and  you  have 
been  making  money  by  your  books,  people 
say " 

It  was  some  litdc  time  before  St^hen 
could  answer,  his  lips  had  grown  so  dry. 
"  I  think — I  know — what  you  mean,"  he 
said. 

"Yes.  I  am  afttud  that  is  how  it  roust 
be.  Not  with  my  will — not  with  my  will," 
said  Mr.  Baldwin  ;  "  but  then  you  see  people 
say  you  have  been  making  money  by  your 
books." 

"  He  has  made  sixteen  pounds  lit  two 
years,"  said  Miss  Jane. 

Stephen  held  up  his  hand  hurriedly.  "1 
know  how  it  must  be,"  he  said.  "  Evet)'- 
body's  patience,  of  course,  must  give  way 
at  last." 

"  Yes — that  is  just  about  how  it  is." 

There  was  very  little  more  said.  Mr. 
Baldwin  picked  up  his  hat,  which  he  had  put 
on  the  floor,  and  begged  the-  minister  to  give 
him  his  arm  again.  He  shook  hands  very 
affectionately  with  everybody  ;  he  gave  them, 
as  it  were,  his  blessing.  They  all  bore  it  as 
people  ought  to  bear  a  great  shock,  with 
pale  faces,  without  any  profane  levity,  "They 
take  it  very  well,"  he  said,  as  he  went  odl 
"They  are  good  people.  Oh,  my  dear 
Traston,  I  don't  kcjw  a  greater  sign  of  the 
difference  between  the  children  of  this  world 
and  the  children  of  the  light  than  the  way  in 
which  they  receive  a  sudden  blow." 

He  had  given  fj-o  such  blows  within  an 
hour;  he  had  a  right  to  speak.  And  in  both 
cases,  different  as  was  the  mien  of  the 
sufferers,  the  blow  itself  had  all  the  appeai- 
ance  of  a  coup  de  graa.  It  bad  not  oc- 
curred to  Mr.  Baldwin,  when  he  made 
that  classification,  that  it  was  his  own 
child  whom  he  had  taken  as  the  type  ol 
the  children  of  wiath.  He  thought  of  it  iu 
the  railway,  going  home;  and  it  troubled 
him.  "  Poor  Clara  I  her  brain  must  be 
affected,"  he  thought ;  he  had  never  heard  ol 
anything  so  heathenish  as  her  boldly-pro- 
fessed determination  to  give  a  ball,  if  need 
was,  on  the  eve  of  her  husband's  bankruptcy, 
and  for  the  reason  that  they  would  have  a 
right  to  it  It  horrified  him  a  great  deal 
more  than  if  she  had  risked  somebody  else's 
money  in  tmde  and  lost.  Poor  Clara  1  what 
might  be  coming  upon  her?  But,  anyhow, 
he  reflected,  she  had  her  settlement,  asJ 
that  she  was  a  child  of  many  prayers. 
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Mrs.  Burton  said  nothing  of  this  stroke 
which  had  fallen  upon  her.  It  made  her 
fears  into  certainty,  and  she  took  certain 
steps  accordingly,  but  told  nobody.  In 
Stephen's  room  at  the  Gatehouse  there  was 
»leace,  too,  all  the  weary  afternoon.    They 


had  lost  the  half  of  their  living  at  a  blow. 
The  disaster  was  too  great,  too  sudden 
and  OTerwhelming  to  be  spoken  of;  and  to 
one  of  tfaem,  to  him  who  was  helpless  and 
could  do  nothing,  it  tasted  like  the  very 
bitterness  of  deatii. 


RAMBLES   IN   RETROSPECT. 


AS  the  time  coroes  round  when  hot  pave- 
ments and  crowded  thoroughfares 
I  begin  to  suggest  ideas  of  pleasant  country 
I  trips,  when  over-work  and  late  hours  begin 
I  to  show  thdr  effects  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, thoughts,  vague  at  first,  but  rapidly 
I  shaping  themselves  into  definite  impressions, 
constantly  haunt  us  of  former  "  vacation 
rambles."  Instinctively,  and  almost  imper- 
cepciblyf  shadowy  memories  of  by-gone 
times  of  travel  and  excursion  parade  them- 
selves before  us.  And  as,  by  d^ees,  our 
most  successful  jaimts  come  prominently  to 
the  fi-ont,  we  endeavour  to  compare  them, 
with  the  view  of  guiding  our  future  steps. 
Pleasant  are  they,  even  if,  sometimes,  a  little 
melancholy,  these  "rambles  in  retrospect;" 
the  tinge  of  sadness  inseparable  from  them, 
is  not  altogether  out  of  harmony  perhaps 
with  our  advancing  years. 

Fortunate,  indeed,  may  we  consider  our- 
selves if  we  can  now  count  upon  the  com- 
panionship of  any  amongst  the  most  genial 
of  those  with  whom  we  wandered  in  days 
gone  by  I  Fortunate,  indeed,  shall  it  be  too 
for  us  if  we  are  able  to  renew,  in  ever  so 
slight  a  degree,  the  zest  with  which  we  then 
entered  upon  our  holiday.  That  old  meddler, 
"  Father  Time,"  if  he  have  not  robbed  us 
past  all  reclaim,  of  those  friends  we  loved 
the  best  to  ramble  with,'and  if  he  has  not 
3$  yet  taken  just  ever  so  little  a  suspicion  of 
the  spring  out  of  our  gait,  will  inevitably 
have  worked  some  change  which  renders  the 
prospect,  as  we  look  back,  a  trifle  less  sunny 
than  we  could  wish.  But  sunny  or  sad,  here 
come  the  Julys,  Augusts,  and  Septembers  of 
yore,  trooping  up,  willy-nilly  I  with  all  their 
niennories !  There  is  that  hot  evening  in 
July  when,  on  strictly  economical  principles, 
we  started  for  the  north  of  Scotland,  and 
beginning  as  we  meant  to  go  on,  walked  in 
shooting  coat  and  wide-awake,  and  with 
tnapsack  on  back,  to  Euston  Square,  de- 
fiant of  the  chaff  which  our  burden  and  appear- 
ance occasionally  brought  down  upon  us. 

"  To  Perth  for  thirty  shillings  I "  That,  to 
use  an  expression  not  then  invented,  was  our 


form;  for,  twenty  years  ago,  the  railroad 
penetrated  no  farther  north  in  these  islands 
than  the  fair  city,  and  although  the  carriage 
we  travelled  in  was  called  third-class,  it  was 
in  all  respects  a  second,  and  supplied,  to  our 
thinking,  a  less  painful  means  of  transit  than 
did  the  high-tlavoured  cabin  or  deck  of  a 
London  and  Edinburgh  steamboat  In  those 
days,  we  coutd  sleep  on  anything  except  on 
shipboard,  and  so  we  slept  till  dawn  broke, 
somewhere  about  Preston,  and  broad  daylight 
roused  us  to  a  full  sense  of  our  position,  as 
we  bowled  into'  the  station  at  "  bonny  Car- 
lisle." Later  on,  Glasgow  was  skirted,  and, 
finally,  we  were  landed  safely  by  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  at  Catharine  Glover's  birth- 
place. A  fatiguing  rough-and-tumble  jour- 
ney, no  doubt ;  but  fleeting  glimpses  that  we 
have  since  caught,  in  traversing  the  Highland 
Une,  of  the  scenery  right  up  to  Inverness, 
have  scarcely  seemed  so  satisfactory,  as  those 
we  got  from  Shanks's  nag  on  that  first 
occasion,  after  our  arrival  at  Perth. 

How  we  scoured  the  neighbourhood  I 
Clambering  to  elevated  points  to  take  in  a 
general  idea  of  the  lie  of  the  land,  and  then 
swooping  down  to  the  windings  of  the  Tay, 
for  its  examination  in  detail.  The  enthu- 
siasm, too,  with  which  we  began  our  march, 
along  the  great  north  road,  past  Bimam 
Wood,  until  the  Tay  again  was  crossed  by 
the  picturesque  old  bridge  at  Dunkeld, — the 
halt  here  for  several  days, — the  snug  quarters 
{not  at  the  fashionable  "  Athol  Arms,"  with 
its  town-like  cofiee-TOom,  imposing  waiters, 
and  lengthy  bill,  but)  at  the  humbler  hostelry, 
with  the  "  gude  mither,"  and  "  bonnie 
lassie,"  for  hostess  and  attendant. 

Taking  our  pleasure  simply,  made  it  not 
the  less  pleasure,  and  we  dived  into  many  a 
recess  of  mountain  beauty,  impossible  to 
reach  and  ponder  over,  unless  prepared  to 
rough  it !  Piilochrie,  the  neighbouring  falls 
of  Tummel,  the  pass  of  Killiecrankie  and 
Blair  Athol,  occupied  a  large  share  of  our 
attention,  and  helped  to  fill  the  sheets  of  our 
note  and  sketch  books ;  and  putting  up 
sometimes  in  lodgings,  and  sometimes  at  the 
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smaller  inns  for  a  week  at  a  time,  we 
stumped  up  the  country  by  degrees  in  a 
most  enjoyable  fashion,  really  getting  to 
know  the  people  and  their  ways,  and  never 
finding  that  we  were  thought  the  less  of  be- 
cause we  emulated  their  own  great  principles 
of  cautious  expenditure.  They  were  rather 
flattered  by  our  imitation,  and  although 
impossible  as  it  now  would  be  to  remember 
what  we  had  spent,  by  the  time  we  had 
crossed  the  Grampians,  and  explored  the 
outlying  spurs  of  the  Cajmgorm  mountains, 
the  field  of  Culloden,  and  reached  Inver- 
ness, it  is  quite  certain  that  we  had  done  the 
distance  for  a  ridiculously  small  sum. 

The  return  southward  by  steamer  on  Loch 
Ness,  with  a  halt  at  the  Fall  of  Foyers,  and 
so  down  the  Caledonian  Canal,  with  another 
rest  at  Fort  William,  likewise  was  not 
ruinous.  We  had  thus  far  seen  a  very  fair 
pick  of  the  Highland  scenery,  but  we  did 
not  complete  our  acquaintance  with  it  until 
we  had  ascended  Ben  Nevis,  made  an  excur- 
sion from  Ballahulish  to  the  gloomy  evil- 
memoried  pass  of  Glencoe,  got  round  to 
Oban,  and  by  steamboat  taken  the  orthodox 
trip  to  Staffa  and  lona,  topping  up  with 
Loch  Lomond,  the  Trosachs  and  Ediaburgh. 
Not  pleasanter  in  retrospect  is  this  ramble 
of  ten  weeks  than  it  was  m  fact ;  a  thing  not 
always  possible  to  say,  if  we  are  strictly 
honest,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  looking 
back,  after  a  trip,  is  always  a  great  part  of  its 
pleasure  to  the  Briton. 

In  the  same  companionship,  and  upon 
precisely  similar  principles,  a  certain  autumn 
time  in  Wales,  affords  equally  agreeable 
memories.  To  Chepstow  by  rail,  dience  by 
the  windings  of  the  Wye,  past  Tintem  and 
the  rest  of  its  sylvan  beauties,  to  Hereford ; 
a  long  day's  journey  then  on  the  box-seat  of 
the  mail  to  Abeiystwith  took  us  to  the 
region  of  ^te  and  the  Cytnri,  and  gave  us 
the  last  genuine  experience  of  a  real  four-horse 
coach.  The  locomotive  whistle  was  then 
never  heard  amongst  the  mountains,  publii 
vehicles  and  hotels  were  not  crammed  ti 
repletion  by  excursionists  from  Leeds  and 
Huddersfield ;  it  was  possible  to  tmdge 
about  in  peace  through  the  romantic  scenes 
without  having  to  telegraph  for  rooms  at  the 
next  inn.  It  was  possible  to  feel  that  we  were 
not  carrying  the  conventionalities  of  existence 
into  every  detail.  Snug  quarters  and  small 
charges,  were  conspicuous  at  Dolgelly,  Bar- 
mouth, Tannybuilch,  and  Beddgelert;  un- 
doubted solitude  could  be  found  in  the  pass 
at  Llanberis,  and,  as  with  the  other  notable 
spots  where  artists  and  the  lovers  of  nature 


most  do  congregate,  Capel-Curig  and  Bettws- 
y-Coed  offered  untarnished  material  for 
study.  More  recent  glimpses  of  the  old 
places  clearly  show  that  the  change  is  not  all 
within  ourselves.  A  grizzled  beard,  a  bald 
head,  are  not  responsible  for  i^way  cuttings, 
and  huge  hotels  scathing  and  defacing  once 
rural  retieats,  and  comparison,  if  to  t£e  dis- 
advantage of  these  later  days,  is  not  broi^ht 
about  merely  by  a  less  elastic  footstep. 

No!  the  world  may  be  as  pleasant  as  ever 
for  those  who  have  never  known  it  other 
than  it  is,  but  for  ourselves,  cynicism  and 
grey  hairs  apart,  rambles  in  retrospect  go  to 
the  demonsCmtion  that  there  is  now  too  much  ! 
to  be  done,  and  too  much  to  be  seenj   and 
that  there  are  too  many  people  everywhere  I 
for  anything   but  the  most  superficial  and 
scrambling  sort  of   enjoyment.     Neverthe-   | 
less,  as  we  continue  to  speculate  on  fiiture   ' 
travel,  and,  by  comparison  of  former  trips,   I 
to  arrive  at  reasons  for  turning  either  north 
or  south,  east  or  west,  willing  so  far  as  in  us   ] 
lies  to  adapt  ourselves  to  present  modes  and 
manners,   holidays    in     direct    contrast    to  ! 
those  we  spent  in  Scotland  and  Wales,  crop  I 
up  under  the  influence  of  the  tising  ther- 
mometer. 

There  was,  in  that  first  dose  sight  we  got 
of  the  eternal  snow,  as,  steaming  down  the  '' 
lake  of  Wallenstadt,  we  looked  up  a  valley 
straight  towards   Glarus,   enough  to   stamp    1 
that  tour  to  Switzerland  and  the  Italian  lakes,  !l 
as  one  not  lightly  to  be  thought  rf.     Tlrae, 
that  the  edge  of  foreign  travel  had   been  i| 
taken  off  ahnost  in  our  boyish  days, — that 
the   costume    of  Boulogne    or  Normandy 
peasant  women  was  familiar  to  us,  and  that    " 
there  was  no  great  novelty  about  the  general    I 
aspect  of  continental  cities,  vehicles,  people,    ' 
ways,  and  doings;   true,   that  we  had    ex- 
perienced a  hotiAfide  diligence  journ^  from 
Calais  to  Paris  and  back,  and  that  we  had 
assisted  at  the  opening  of  one  of  the  first 
pieces  of  French  railway- — from   Rouen   to 
the  capital ;  true  that  we  had  got  an  infimt}-  ' 
of  delight  out  of  those  comparatively  drcum-   ] 
scribed  experiences;  but  equally  true  is   it  ^ 
that  the  retrospect  of  them  su^ests  no  sensa-    ■ 
tion  at  ajl  equivalent  to  that  we  recave  in 
recalling  our  first  passage  of  the  Splugen.  | 

Coir,  Ragatz,  Thusis,  how  the  ever-culmi-  ji 
nating  grandeur  slowly  revealed  itself  to  us  !  ' 
— almost  taking  our  breath  away  !  Whether.  . 
as  seen  in  the  distance — say  from  Eeme,  ' 
hardly  distinguishable  from  innnite  masses  of  ; 
cumuli,  save  by  here  and  there  a  too  angular  or 
pyramidal  outline — bathed  in  the  tenderest, 
opalesque  haze,  and  blending  widi  a  sky  of  ' 
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the  subtlest  gradations ;  or  whether  seen  from 
nearer  points,  jutting  up  in  dazzling  white- 
ness, andjiaid-cut  outline  against  the  deepest 
blue,  encouraging  the  idea  that  a  stone  thrown 
from  our  hand  would  strike  it,  and  entirely 
annihilative  of  the  idea  that  it  is  perhaps 
twenty  miles  away, — even  as  the  crow  would 
fly;  or  whether  standing  actuaily  upon  the 
glittering  surface  itself,  the  region  of  eternal 
snow  must  ever  remain  one  of  the  most — 
if  not  tk€  most — impressive  spectacles  crea- 
tion affords. 

Saying  nothit\g  of  the  crownii^  glory  of 
the  snow  itself,  its  surroundings,  even  long 
before  we  reach  it,  would  be  in  themselves 
enough  to  identify  the  occasion  on  which  we 
first  beheld  them.  The  gorges,  the  preci- 
pices, the  chasms,  the  thundering  torrents, 
the  devastating  effects  of  their  overflows,  the 
wrenched  and  gnarled  storm-beaten  trees, 
the  rocks,  the  cliffs,  and  the  swirling  mists, 
so  mighty  in  their  scale  and  splendour — 
whatever  may  have  been  our  experience  of 
such  things  in  our  own  land,  there  will  in- 
evitably be  quite  a  new  emotion  as  we  look 
upon  them,  when  crossing  the  Alps  for  the 
first  time.  Rambling  back  in  retrospect, 
despite  our  portly  person  and  thinned  locks, 
the  heart  begins  to  palpitate  more  quickly 
whilst  we  think.  No  omission,  either,  should 
be  made  of  that  firet  view  of  Italy,  or  the 
descent  upon  the  Lombard  plains,  as  we 
enumerate  the  things  *1uch  strike  us  in  our 
backward  glance.  The  mere  extent  and 
range  of  the  horizon,  associated  as  it  is  too 
with  that  very  curious  change  presented  in 
the  look  of  everything  on  the  Italian  side,  is 
sufficiently  significant  The  contrast  of  the 
countricB,  observable  by  a  passage  over  any 
one  of  the  great  Alpine  routes  from  Switzer- 
land to  Italy,  cannot  be  forgotten.  Go  from 
Lucerne  by  the  St.  Gothard,  for  instance,  to 
Bellinzona,  and  dull  of  observation  indeed 
would  be  the  man  whose  mind  would  not 
fasten  on  the  change.  Take  the  towns, 
churches,  buildings,  the  villages,  and  the 
chilets,  as  they  nestle  by  the  borders  of  the 
lake,  or  in  the  woody  nooks  and  on  the 
spurs  of  the  mighty  lulls  ;  take  the  German 
j  names  and  writings,  the  aspect  of  the  people, 
their  dress,  their  faces,  their  habits,  their 
vehicles,  which  we  leave  in  the  morning— 
set_  them  beside  the  similar  items  amongst 
which  we  find  ourselves  at  night,  and  lo  !  it 
is  as  if  a  magician  had  waved  his  rod,  or  a 
harlequin  had  slapped  his  wand ! 

The  transformation  is  complete,  the  cha- 
racter of  everything  is  altered ;  uncouth  beams, 
projecting  roofs,  held  down  by  huge  stones. 


carved  balconies,  pink-tinted  chnrch-towers 
and  spires,  shining  tin  pepper-|>ot  cupolas, 
grim,  heavy  facades,  have  turned  into  glisten- 
ing columns,  red  tiles,  light  iron-work,  arcades 
and  toggle,  white,  elegant,  and  exquisitely 
formed  campaniles,  and  bright -coloured, 
decorative  frescoes.  The  "  Gast-Hans  zum 
Schwan"  becomesthe"Albergodelcigno ;"  a 
"  Speise  Vierschaft,"  an  "  Ost  eria ;"  the  "  Strassc 
zum  Konig,"  the  "Stradadel  Re ,■" and  Joharm 
Stein  has  turned  into  Giovanni  Pietra.  The 
vegetation,  however,  displays  the  necro- 
mancer's power,  perhaps,  more  fully  than 
anything.  Trees,  shrubs,  and  grass  have 
all  changed.  The  flax-growth  of  Switzerland 
is  replaced  in  Italy  by  the  wa^'ing  masses  of 
maize  or  Indian  com,  and  birch  and  pine  are 
represented  by  fig  and  chestnut ;  whilst  the 
trim  and  meagre  vineyards  on  the  northern 
Alpine  slopes  scarcely  surest  the  same 
plant  as  that  we  find  in  its  wild  luxuriance, 
festooning  from  bough  to  bough  or  from 
column  to  column  along  the  pergole,  when 
we  have  once  descended  to  the  south.  Nor 
can  the  gradual  leaving  of  the  vegetation,  as 
we  climb  up  through  the  thick  woods  to 
their  scattered  outskirts,  and  so,  by  the  zig- 
zag road  on  to  the  bare  granite,  to  the  lonely 
hospice  by  the  gloomy  tarn,  be  more  easily 
forgotten  than  is  its  gradual  reappearance, 
when,  after  we  have  skirted  the  glacier's 
edge,  and  perhaps  crushed  through  the  snow 
itself,  we  go  thundering  down  at  break-neck 
speed  in  close  proximity  to  the  precipice- 
channeled  torrent. 

Yes,  truly,  the  first  impressions  of  these 
things,  if  they  cannot  be  re-enjoyed  in  later 
life,  cannot  easily,  we  thank  the  fates,  be 
effaced. 

Stand  forth,  then,  and  guide  us  in  our 
wanderings  to  come !  Point  out  how  best 
we  may  choose  a  revisitation  or  seek  on  un- 
tried ground  "fresh  woods  and  pastures 
new."  Have  we  already  scoured  the  hills 
and  plains  of  the  Itahan  or  Spanish  conti- 
nents, dipped  a  trifle  into  Africa  or  Asia, 
run  up  to  Russia,  Norway,  or  seen  the  mid- 
night sun  in  Lapland  ?  A  recalling  of  the 
trips  will  surely  help  us  in  our  plans  for 
fiiture  routes.  Facilities  for  travelling,  such 
as  never  were  dreamt  of  when  we  first  began 
our  autumn  wanderings,  have  now  put  al- 
most the  farthest  ends  of  the  world  within 
reach;  a  six  months'  holiday  will  take  us 
round  it,  and  fairly  prophesying  by  what 
has  aheady  come  to  pass,  in  another  gene- 
ration or  two  so  universal  will  be  the  know- 
ledge of  this  little  O,  that  the  Cook  of  the 
period  must  devise  some  plan  by  the ,"  return 
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ticket"  and  aiupon  system  for  journeying  to 
Jupiter  or  Mars,  if  he  would  provide  fully 
for  the  requirements  of  his  epoch.  For 
ourselves?  Well!  having  fairly  "satisfied 
our  eyes  with  the  memorials  and  the  things 
of  fame  that  do  renown  this  city,"  we  are 
willing  to  leave  our  future  holiday-makings 
pretty  much  to  chance.  What  does  it  signify 
whither  we  go,  so  long  as  we  have  a  pleasant 
and  a  health-restoring  time?  Comparing 
the  tenn  of  life  to  the  six  weeks'  or  two 
months'  holiday  which  we  get  each  autumn, 
and  reckoning  a  week  as  a  decade,  more 
than  four  weeks  of  our  time  are  gone ! 
Surely  we  arc  lucky,  if  we  can  calculate  that 
only  half  our  trip  is  done.  Eight  weeks,  or 
eighty  years,  is  a  longer  spell  Chan  is  usually 
granted  j  and,  for  our  own  part,  we  look  for 
another  fortnight  as  likely  to  bring  oui  holi- 


day-^oing  days  nearly  to  a  conclusion.  Tbe  | 
comer  of  sixty  years  once  turned,  much  i 
locomotion  becomes  distasteful,  and  we  shall  | 
be  content  to  settle  quietly  down  upon  ao 
easy  bench  under  as  much  sunlight  as  is  ■ 
obtainable,  and  wait  patiently  for  the  end. 

Having  run  through,  therefore,  so  much  of 
the  (enn  for  which  our  present  lodgings  wet 
taken,  it  seems  scarcely  necessary,  even  if 
things  have  not  gone  quite  smoothly,  to 
have  up  that  old  landlady,  "  Mother  "  Time 
(why  not  mother  as  well  as  father  ?},  to  make 
a  fuss  about  the  future  arrangements  of  the 
frail  tenement.  We  shall  be  able  to  "grab 
on "  for  another  fortnight  or  so,  as  «e 
have  hitherto  done,  and  then  I — the  (toal 
journey,  the  holiday  in  the  "undiscovered 
country,  from  whose  bourne  no  traveller 
returns."  W.  W.  fenm. 


"  UNDER  THE  ELM." 


SITTING  under  the  old  elm-tree. 
Just  as  I  sat  seven  years  ago  : 
Then  I  was  eager,  and  gay,  and  light, 

Now  I  am  patient,  and  calm,  and  slow : 
I  had   then    a    love  which    I    called   my 

The  rest  of  my  way  I  must  walk  alone. 


I've  done  the  work  that  I  strove  to  do, 
I've  won  the  crown  that  I  hoped  for  then 

Though  no  voice  whispers  to  me  at  home. 
My  name  is  safe  on  the  tongues  of  men  : 

Ah !   some   had   been  happy  to  know  my 
lame. 

But  the  fast  one  left  me  before  it  came. 


Sitting  under  the  old  clm-tree, 
Oh,  for  the  castles  I  used  to  build  I 

Dreaming  my  future  all  peace  and  joy. 
While  toil  and  sorrow  lAy  present  filled ; 

But  who  of  such  castles  would  be  debarred, 

[f  they  raise  one's  eyes,  while  the  path  is 
hard? 


Now,  when  the  future  I  hoped  is  gained, 
What  would   I   give  for  the  past  once 
more? — 

The  hard,  hard  work  with  an  honest  end, 
The  love  that  nerved  me  to  all  I  bore  ? 

Far  better  the  valley,  if  home  be  there. 

Than  die  monntain  summit  so  chill  and  bare. 

An  empty  home,  and  an  empty  heart, 
A  life-long  sorrow  that  thrills  my  song, 

Was  it  for  these  that  I  laboured  so  ?     , 
Was  it  for  these  I  endured  so  long  ? 

Should  we  dare  to  live,  were  the  future  seen  ? 

Thank  God  for  the  veil  that  He  drops  be- 
tween 1 

Sitting  under  the  old  elm-tree, 
Just  as  I  sat  seven  years  ago, — 

The  western  sky  in  a  golden  flame. 
The    twilight    meadows     stretched    out 
below — 

I  await  that  Future  which  brings  no  pain 

To  make  us  long  for  the  Past  again. 

ISABELLA  rWIE   UAVO. 
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EDUCATION  AND  ADVANCEMENT  IN  LIFE : 


Bv  So.  EDWARD  STRACHET,  Bab.t. 


WE  all  feel  an  interest  in  the  opening  of 
a  new  building.  There  is  a  pleasant 
sense  of  satisfaction  in  seeing  and  thinlong  diat 
another  work  of  men's  buids  is  finished : — 
another  work  in  which  the  skill  and  labour 
of  masons,  carpenters,  and  smiths  have  con- 
verted heaps  of  roi^h  materials — earth,  and 
stone,  and  wood — into  vbat  we  call  a  build- 
ing. And  besides  the  sense  of  satisfaction — 
that  feeling  of  pleasure  which  we  all  have 
when  we  have  done  something  worth  doing, 
there  is  also  on  such  occasions  a  still 
deeper  and  pleasanter  feeling  and  thought 
— a  feeling  of  hope  and  of  promise  for 
the  future;  a  thought  of  all  the  good 
uses  we  ^all  put  that  building  to.  And 
though  we  do  not  wish  to  carry  our  houses 
about  with  us,  as  the  snails  and  the  gipsies 
do,  yet  a  great  part  of  tiie  promise  and  the 
hope  that  these  houses  shall  be  put  by  us  to 
good  use  comes  of  the  feeling  that  they  are, 
in  some  sense,  our  own — our  own  as  being 
at  our  disposal  foT  the  time,  adapted  to  our 
wants  and  requirements,  and  capable  of  being 
made  more  and  more  so  by  our  own  arrange- 
ments. And  what  is  true  of  other  sorts  of 
houses  is  true  of  this  new  home  for  your 
Mutual  Improvement  Socie^,  the  opening  of 
which  we  are  now  met  to  commemorate, 

I  say  all  this  about  your  building,  be- 
cause I  would  call  your  attention  to  the 
many  ways  in  which  this  building  is  but  the 
outward  visible  sign  of  another  building, 
which  is  not  the  less  real  because  you  must 
see  it  with  &e  eyes  of  your  minds  rather  than 
with  the  eyes  of  your  bodies : — I  mean  this 
Mutual  Improvement  Sodety  itself. 

As  long  as  a  man  eiists  only  for  himself, 
without  any  knowledge  of  his  owit,  and  with- 
out sharing  the  diouj^ts  of  other  men,  he  is 
like  one  of  the  stones  or  planks  before  it 
comes  under  tlie  hands  of  the  mason  or  the 
carpenter  j  but  wfacn  we  begin  to  get  some 
education  for  ourselves  and  for  each  other, 
by  uniting  for  purposes  of  mutual  im^Kove- 
ment,  then  the  rough  materials  are  gradually 
brought  into  shape,  till  at  last  a  building — a 
society,  complete  in  itself,  and  useful  in  the 
world  — is  framed  out  of  these  materials. 
We  are  so  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the 
word  £iii/y  in  our  churches  and  chapeb,  that 
we  are  apt  to  forget  its  real  meaning,  and 


lose  tJie  feeling  of  its  fotce.  Bat  in  truth 
edification  is  only  the  Latin  name  for  build- 
ing, and  is  justlf  af^cable  to  every  mutual 
improvement  sode^,  a^  well  as  to  the  great- 
est of  all.  Aad  you  most  be  alws^  building 
up,  and  keeping  in  repair  wben  built,  this 
your  sodety ;  and  to  tlut  end  each  of  you 
must  carcfiilly  work  and  frame  that  portion 
of  the  materials  which  is  in  the  power  of  each 
— tiiat  is,  himself — that  so  each  nuqr  be  a 
wtffthy  memb^  of  the  whc^  body. 

These  dien  are  the  two  objects  and  aims 
ofaMutual  Improvement  Society: — Qiatc^cli 
member  of  the  sodety  should  have  some 
knowledge,  some  education  of  his  own,  acd 
that  all  ^old  form  an  educated  body,  witb 
rational  aims  and  uses  in  the  world. 

There  is  a  greater  di&erence  between  one 
man  and  an^er  than  that  one  is  nch  and 
another  poor,  that  one  is  strong  and  another 
weak,  that  one  is  sick  and  another  wdl,  a 
even  that  one  knows  a  great  many  things  and 
another  very  few ;  and  that  is,  &At  one  man 
thinks  and  another  does  not  "Wisdom  is 
the  principal  thing,  therefore,  get  wisdom; 
and  ivith  all  thy  getting,  get  understanding. 
Exalt  her,  and  she  shall  pnnMte  thee;  she 
shall  bring  thee  to  honoiu:  when  tbou  dost 
embrace  her,"  Whatever  you  do,  whate^xi 
you  purpose  to  do — in  all  your  common  daily 
work,  in  all  your  plans  for  what  you  hope  to 
do  another  day,  in  all  your  reading,  all  youi 
learning,  nay,  in  all  your  amnsements— try 
and  tftini  about  what  you  are  doing.  Put 
your  mind  into  it.  Get  into  the  way  cut  asking 
yourself  the  meaning  of  everydiingToa  see  or 
do.  All  men  have  not  tfae  same  power  of 
th<»igh^  but  aQ  men  can  think  ;  all  can  culti- 
vate thaj:  amount  of  thou^  which  is  suitable 
for  their  own  work  in  the  world,  and  no  man 
can  do  an^  work  in  the  way  that  it  shouM 
be  done  without  thinking.  It  is  true  of  every 
one  of  us,  that  if  a  man  wQl  do  an^rtfaing  for 
his  own  good,  or,  what  is  more  important, 
for  the  ^od  of  his  fellow-men,  he  must  use 
his  mind,  and  not  only  his  hands,  m  iriiat  ht 

doing. 

Look  at  these  great  battles  which  were 
recently  fought  in  France.  It  might  seem 
at  first  sight  as  if  fighting  required  less 
thought  than  anything  else — as  if  brulc  . 
strength  and  brute  courage  were  the  only 
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things  wanted  to  win  battles.  But  it  is  not 
so.  If  we  look  into  the  matter,  we  shall 
fiad  that  though  battles  cannot  be  won  with- 
out hard  fighting,  yet  they  require  thinking 
too,  or  they  will  be  lost  instead  of  won.  The 
French  and  Gennan  armies  were  not  un- 
equally matched  as  to  strength  and  courage ; 
but  the  French  showed  but  little  of  the 
traiq^  thought  that  directed  the  Germans, 
and  so  the  French  were  beaten  and  the 
Germans  won.  How  this  could  be  so :  how 
a  nation  so  full  of  intellectual  energy  as  the 
French,  and  hitherto  so  ready  to  apply  that 
energy  to  war,  could  so  fail  at  that  moment, 
I  cannot  here  inquire.  The  question  would 
lead  us  into  considerations  too  vast  for  the 
present  occasion.  And  for  this  and  other 
reasons  I  prefer  to  give  you  an  instance  or 
two  of  the  use  of  thought  in  fighting,  from 
tile  war  between  Prusaa  and  Austria  in 
1866. 

The  Prussian  army  consisted  of  about 
150,000  men.  Now  think  of  such  a  mul- 
titude of  men  as  that,  trained  to  understand 
and  obey  every  order  that,  might  be  given 
them  for  moving  together  and  acting  together 
in  every  possible  way.  To  clothe,  arm,  and 
train  these  men  would  take  no  little  thought 
when  they  were  all  at  peace  in  their  own 
country ;  but  think  what  it  must  have  been 
when -they  began  to  march  into  a  strange 
county,  even  before  they  met  with  any 
opposing  enemy.  Yet  there  was  this  great 
Prussian  army,  spreading  over  fifty  miles  of  a 
foreign  country.  No  inhabitant  would  wil- 
lingly give  them  house  or  food,  yet  every 
day  they  were  fed,  and  every  night  they  were 
provided  with  resting-places.  When  they  had 
to  cross  rivers  they  found  the  bridges  broken 
down,  but  this  had  been  foreseen  by  the 
generals,  and  there  were  men  already  pro- 
\-ided  with  planks  and  other  materials  for 
instantly  repairing  them.  When  they  reached 
the  lines  of  railway,  by  which  they  could  move 
more  rapidly  into  the  enemy's  country,  they 
foimd  the  rails  taken  up  to  make  the  lines 
useless ;  but  there  were  engineers  carrying 
a  supply  of  rails  with  them,  with  which  they 
at  once  made  the  lines  serviceable  again. 
One  army,  or  division  of  the  anny — it  was 
that  commanded  by  the  Crown  Prince — had 
to  cross  a  range  of  mountains,  so  high  and  so 
steep  that  they  could  only  be  passed  through 
a  few  narrow  openings.  In  each  of  these 
narrow  passes  they  would  have  been  stopped 
and  thrown  into  confusion  by  very  small  ob- 
stacles, such  as  the  upsetting  of  a  few  of  their 
own  baggage  wagons  or  guns,  and  then  they 
would  have  been  at  the  metcy  of  their  enemies. 


who  were  waiting  for  them  on  the  other  side. 
And  not  only  had  the  Crown  Prince  to  bring 
this  army  over  the  rivers  and  through  tho 
mountains  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  but  he 
had  to  bring  it  through  so  as  to  arrive  at  the 
very  moment  which  had  been  arranged  long 
before,  and  at  which  two  other  Prussian 
armies  were  to  come  up  from  the  other  side, 
so  as  to  unite  in  battle  in  the  plains  of  Bo- 
hemia against  the  great  Austrian  array  which 
was  there  waiting  to  receive  them,  and  which 
must  have  destroyed  them  if  they  had  not 
met  it  with  their  whole  forces  united. 

If  we  try  to  get  a  distinct  notion  of  these 
great  hosts,  spreading  over  fifty  or  even  a  hun- 
dred miles  of  country,  liable  at  any  moment  to 
have  to  fight  for  their  lives,  and  yet  without  a 
chance  of  fighting  to  any  purpose  unless  they 
were  directed  and  led  rightly;  if  we  remem- 
ber that  all  these  complicated  movements  were 
going  on  for  days  and  weeks  under  the  direc- 
tion of  one  man,  General  Moltke;  thathewas 
obliged  to  know,  though  he  could  not  see,  alt 
that  was  being  d6ne  over  this  great  tract  of 
country ;  that  he  had  to  keep  in  bis  mind  the 
nature  of  the  whole  country,  where  there  were 
rivers,  where  mountains,  where  woods,  where 
the  rivere  had  bridges  or  fords,  where  Che 
mountains  and  woods  had  passable  openings, 
where  there  were  towns,  where  roads  and 
railroads,  and  where  bodies  of  the  enemy 
were  posted  to  defend  these  against  attack, 
and  also  to  know  the  daily  and  hourly  posi- 
tions of  all  the  men  and  things  which  were 
moving  over  this  tract  of  country  from  day 
to  day — foot  soldiers,  horse  soldiers,  artillery, 
baggage  waggons,  powder  and  shot, provisions, 
carriages  for  the  sick  and  wounded — we  shall 
comprehend  something  of  the  great  exercise 
of  intellect,  of  the  great  activity  and  energy 
of  mind,  which  carried  on  the  war,  and  with- 
out which  the  fighting  itself  would  have  been 
of  htde  avail  for  victory, 

I  do  not,  indeed,  mean  that  there  are 
no  higher  and  better  kinds  of  thought  than 
those  which  are  required  of  a  general  in  com- 
mand of  armies.  But  as  it  is  not  very  long 
since  we  were  all  reading  about  battles,  this 
example  of  the  use  of  thinking  presented 
itself  as  an  illustration  close  at  hand. 
Nay,  I  may  say  more  than  this.  There  is 
so  much  evil  and  misery  in  every  war  that 
one  must  desire  that  there  should  be  no 
more  wars  in  the  world,  and  that  men  should 
turn  all  their  powers  of  mind  and  body  in 
other  directions.  Yet  the  life  of  the  soldier 
has  often  been  a  training  for  some  of  the 
noblest  characters.  There  always  have  been, 
and  still  are,  soldiers — 
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fighting  for  their  oiunUy,  and  at  the  same 
time  showing  in  themselves  examples  to  all 
men  of  simple  obedience  to  duty,  however 
hard  in  its  requirements.  It  is  this  readiness 
to  hear  and  to  obey  the  calls  of  duty  which 
so  strikes  us  in  the  soldier,  and  which  we 
cannot  too  much  strive  to  cultivate  in  our- 
selves. The  Roman  soldier  in  the  Gospel, 
though  a  heathen,  was  declared  by  our  Lord 
to  have  more  faith,  more  knowledge  of  God's 
government  of  the  world,  and  more  trust  in 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  that  govern- 
ment, than  He  had  found  in  anylsraehtc; 
and  this  doubtless  came  largely  of  his  habits 
of  duty  as  a  soldier. 

In  one  of  the  most  famous  stories  of  ancient 
Greece,  three  hundred  Spartans  kept  the 
Pass  of  Thermopylffi — a  narrow  entrance 
into  Greece  between  the  mount^ns  and  the 
sea — against  countless  hosts  of  Persian  in- 
vaders, without  caring  for  the  odds  against 
them,  or  the  certainty  that  they  must  all  die 
where  they  stood.  It  was  enough  for  them  to 
do  their  duty;  and  on  their  tomb  was  written. 


So,  too,  in  the  days  of  our  own  fathers. 
Nelson  chose,  as  the  most  heart -stirring 
words  to  his  sailors  as  they  went  into  battle 
at  Trafalgar,  "England  expects  every  man 
to  do  his  duty."  And  a  story  which  is  told 
us  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  is,  no  doubt, 
only  one  instance  of  a  hundred,  that  on  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  riding  into  one  of  the 
squares  of  men  to  encourage  them  to  stand 
firm  at  the  moment  when  the  cannon-balls 
were  mowing  them  down,  and  the  enemy's 
horse  were  chaiging  them,  and  on  his  saying, 
"  Stand  steady,  boya  I  What  will  they  say 
or  us  in  England?"  the  men  replied,  "Never 
fear,  sir ;  we  know  our  duty." 

And  many  of  us  can  still  recollect  when 
lidings  came  of  the  silent  heroism  with  which 
more  than  five  hundred  soldiers,  in  the  wreck 
of  the  Birkenhead,  met  death  in  the  like  spirit 
of  obedience  lo  duty ;  and  that,  too,  when 
there  was  none  of  the  excitement  of  battle 
and  of  victory  to  cheer  them  on.  The  soldiers 
stood  in  their  ranks  on  the  deck  of  the  sinking 
ship  while  the  women  and  children  were 
quietly  put  into  one  of  the  boats.  "Every 
one  did  as  he  was  directed,"  says  Captain 
Wright,  one  of  the  few  who  escaped  to  tell 
the  tale ;  "  and  there  was  not  a  murmur  or  a 
cry  among  them  till  the  vessel  made  her 
final  plunge.  All  the  officers  received  their 
orders,  and  had  them  carried  out,  as  if  the 


men  were  embarking  instead  of  going  to  the 
bottom.  There  was  only  this  difference,  that 
I  never  saw  any  embarkation  conducted  villi 
so  little  noise  and  confiisLon.  When  the 
vessel  was  just  going  down,  the  commander" 
— not  of  the  soldiers,  but  of  the  ship — "  called 
out, '  All  those  who  can  swim  jump  overboard, 
and  make  for  the  boats.'  The  officers  begged 
the  men  not  to  do  as  the  commander  said, 
as  the  boat  with  the  women  must  be  swamped. 
Not  more  than  three  made  the  attempt 
And  so  they  sank  among  t^je  waves,  carrying 
the  habits  of  duty  which  they  had  leanil 
as  soldiers  into  that  last  act  of  self-saciifice. 

And  in  thus  taking  the  soldier  as  oar 
example  in  this  his  r«uliness  to  answer  to 
duty,  we  must  observe  that  one  man  part 
of  this  duty  is  obedience — willing  perfonn- 
ance  of  that  particular  work  which  is  ap- 
pointed him.  He  does  his  work  not  onJ)' 
because  it  is  right  in  itself,  but  because  it  is 
ordered — because  it  is  what  falls  to  him  in 
the  regular  order  and  course  of  woriL 
Here  and  there  a  private  soldier  rises 
through  his  distinguished  merits  to  be  an 
officer  and  a  general ;  but  the  greater  num- 
ber must  be,  and  are,  content  to  remain  in 
their  first  rank,  only  lemming,  day  by  day, 
to  do  the  work  of  that  rank  better.  And  in 
this,  too,  they  should  be  examples  to  us. 
There  are  a  few  men  in  every  rank  of  lift, 
to  whom  God  has  given  those  special  endow- 1 
ments  which  —  if  their  possessors  culti^aK 
them  duly — will  enable  them  to  rise  to  S& 
tinction,  honour,  and  wealth.  But  there  arc 
only  a  few  such  men  in  any  rank.  The 
greater  part  of  us  must  be  content — in  tlie 
words  of  the  Catechism — "  to  do  our  duty  in 
that  state  of  life  unto  which  it  has  pleased 
God  to  call  us,"  And,  while  we  acknowledge 
that  it  is  a  noble  ambition  which  here  and 
there  stirs  some  man  to  resolve  that  he  wit! 
distinguish  himself,  and  rise  to  greatness 
among  his  fellow-men,  we  must  remember 
that  there  is  also  a  very  ignoble  discontent 
which  may  end  in  sinking  a  man  lower. 
instead  of  raising  him  higher,  than  he  was. 

Not  that  working  men  should  remain 
where  they  are.  God  forbid  !  There  is 
opportunity  and  room  enough  for  iheni 
to  rise  far  above  their  own  present  standards 
in  education  and  general  cultivation,  and 
to  take  a  far  larger  share  of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  English  citizens,  TTieir 
highest  ambition — like  that  of  all  other  men 
— will  fall  short  of  what  m^hi  be  aimed  at. 
But  then— with  the  few  exceptions  I  have 
just  referred  to— it  must  be  an  ambition, 
not  for  the  individual  to  get  out  of  his  own 
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class,  but  for  the  whole  class  to  rise  together, 
by  the  united  effoi^  of  all  its  individual 
members  ;  striving  after  more  education  and 
more  cultivation  of  mind  and  morals. 

I  do  not,  indeed,  think  that  woTking  men 
aie  so  much  disposed  to  make  this  mistake, 
as  their  friends  are  for  them.  We  too  often 
hear  people  (with  the  best  intentions  no 
doubt)  saying  that  the  working  man  has  only 
to  be  steady  and  industrious  for  a.  few  years, 
and  then  he  can  easily  raise  himself  from  a 
workman  to  a  master.  But  the  best  edu- 
cated and  most  thoughtful  of  the  working 
men  themselves  are  usually  found  Co  be  try- 
ing less  to  raise  themselves  out  of  their  own 
class  than  to  raise  the  whole  class  itself. 

Let  me  explain  my  meaning  further  by  an 
illustration.  In  Russia,  until  very  lately,  the 
great  body  of  the  people— men,  women, 
and  children — were  serfs,  or  slaves,  in  many 
respects  as  much  the  property  of  the  great 
landlords  as  the  rest  of  the  live-stock  on  their 
esutes.  They  could  not,  indeed,  be  sold 
away  from  the  land  on  which  they  and  their 
families  were  bom,  but  neither  could  they 
leave  the  land  and  go  elsewhere  to  better 
their  condition,  nor  in  any  respect  act  for 
themselves  as  independent  persons.  It  was 
common  for  a  peasant  who  wished  to  turn 
tradesman  and  go  to  one  of  the  towns  or 
cities  to  open  a  shop,  to  get  the  leave  of  his 
lordtodoso;  but  thenhehad  toagree  Co  pay 
regular  rent  for  himself,  before  he  could  take 
himself  away,  and  use  himself  elsewhere. 
And  if  he  did  not  go  on  paying  as  much  as 
his  lord  required,  or  if  his  lord  thought  his 
services  at  home  would  be  more  use^l  than 
the  money,  he  was  ordered  bade  to  his  old 
home,  and  had  to  go,  too,  just  as  much  as  if 
he  had  been  a  horse  or  an  ox.  The  only 
Russians  who  could  be  called  free  men  were 
the  nobles  and  the  clergy,  though  even  theirs 
was  but  a  slavish  life  under  their  Emperor. 
I  Now,  what  up  to  our  own  days  has  been 
I  the  state  of  things  in  Russia,  was  in  old 
times  OUT  condition  in  England.  Those 
whom  we  now  call  the  tradesmen  and  the 
working  men  of  England,  were  in  former 
days  for  the  most  part  serfs,  working,  or 
fighting  for  their  masters,  the  great  lords, 
who,  with  the  kings  and  the  clergy,  possessed 
all  the  liberties,  rights,  and  power,  of  the 
country.  But  as  education  began  to  spread, 
year  after  year,  and  generation  after  genera- 
tion, and  as  men  began  to  understand  their 
duties  and  their  rights  better — began  to  see, 
more  dearly,  that,  because  they  had  work 
to  do,  and  duties  to  perform,  for  the 
country  they  were  bom  in,  therefore  they  j 


could  justly  claim  the  freedom  'and  the 
rights  without  which  they  could  not  fulfil 
those  duties , — then  they  gradually  rose  to 
take  a  larger  and  larger  share  both  of  the 
duties  and  the  rights  of  Englishmen,  which 
had  once  been  the  privilege  of  a  few.  And 
still,  as  education  and  intelligence  spread,  and 
more  and  more  men  become  capable  of  ful- 
filling these  duties,  and  exercising  these  rights, 
of  Englishmen,  so  are  they  gradually  rising 
out  of  the  condition  of  mere  dependence  into 
that  of  free  men  and  citizens. 

This  is,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  great 
question  which  statesmen  in  England,  as  in 
every  country  of  Europe,  and  in  America, 
are  trying  to  solve : — How  Che  working  man 
can  have  a  larger  share  of  all  those  blessings 
of  education  ;  of  that  power  as  well  as  right 
to  think  and  act  for  himself,  without  which 
each  of  us  must  remain  rather  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  child  than  of  a  man. 

All  of  us  who  read  the  newspapers  know 
how  much  has  lately  been  said,  and  how  much 
more  will  be  said,  about  the  extension  of 
the  franchise,  and  the  entrance  of  working 
men  into  Parliament.  And  the  meaning  of 
it  is  this  :  that  all  our  statesmen  who  deserve 
the  name,  and  whether  their  politics  be  Con- 
servative or  Liberal,  see  that  the  great  political 
question  of  our  day  is  how  working  men  are 
Co  take  their  full  share  of  all  the  rights  and 
all  the  duties  of  Englishmen,  and  yet  not 
upset  the  rights  of  other  orders  and  classes 
in  the  State,  and  so  upset  the  State  itself.  It 
will  not  do  to  kill  the  goose  in  order  to  secure 
a  fair  share  of  the  golden  eggs,  for  then  there 
will  be  no  shares  at  all,  fair  or  unfair.  But  Che 
eggs  are  worth  having,  and  the  more  men  there 
are  to  share  them  the  more  eggs  there  wiH  be. 
Only  let  us  never  forget  that  rights  are  of  no 
worth  except  in  as  far  as  they  enable  us  to  fulfil 
dudes ;  and  that  if  we  leave  our  duties  we 
soon  lose  our  rights.  Be  it  the  possession  of 
wealth,  or  health,  or  knowledge,  or  rank,  or 
the  favour  of  our  fellow-men,  none  of  these 
are  worth  anything  to  us  unless  we  employ 
them  rightly— that  is,  for  the  good  of  others. 
The  tools  are  for  him  tliaC  can  use  them.  It 
is  true  that  some  men  get  the  tools  firsc,  and 
learn  to  use  them  afterwards ;  while  others 
only  get  them  after  they  have  learnt  to  use 
them.  It  does  not  much  matter  which  comes 
first :  get  the  tools,  get  education,  intelli- 
gence, mdependence,  and  social  and  political 
rights,  as  soon  as  you  can,  but  never  foiget 
that  you  can  only  keep  them  by  using  them 
rightly— by  taking  your  place,  and  doing  your 
work,  in  that  great  Mutual  Improvement  So- 
ciety of  which  we  are  all  members. 
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n. — THE  WICKED   STEPMOTHER. 

THERE  was  once  on  a  time  a.  stepmother 
who  hated  her  stfepdaughter  exceedingly, 
because  she  was  more  beautiful  than  her  own 
daughter  whom  she  had  brought  with  her  into 
the  house.  By-and-by,  the  father  learned  also 
to  hate  his  own  child :  he  scolded  her,  and 
heather,  just  to  please  his  wife.  One  day  his 
wife  said  to  him,  "  Let  us  send  your  daughter 
away  I  Let  her  look  out  for  herself  in  the 
world ! "  Upon  this  the  man  asked,  "  Where 
can  we  send  her  ?  Where  can  the  poor  girl  go 
alone  ?  "  Then  the  wife  said,  "  If  you  will 
not  do  this,  husband,  I  will  live  no  longer 
with  you.  You  had  better  take  her  to- 
morrow out  of  the  house.  You  can  lead  her 
into  the  forest,  and  then  steal  away  from  her 
and  hurry  home  I "  She  ^id  this  so  ofren 
that  at  length  he  consented,  but  said,  "At 
least  prepare  the  girl  something  for  her 
journey,  that  she  may  not  die  the  first  day 
of  hunger." 

The  stepmother  therefore  made  a  cake, 
and  the  next  morning  early,  the  father  led 
the  girl  far  away  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
forest,  and  there  left  her  and  went  back  home. 
The  poor  girl  left  alone,  wandered  all  dayabout 
the  wood,  but  could  find^  no  way  out  of  it. 
When  it  grew  dark  she  got  up  into  a  tree  to 
pass  the  night,  fearing  lest  some  wild  beasts 
would  eat  her  if  she  remained  on  the  ground. 
And,  indeed,  all  night  long  the  wolves  were 
howling  under  the  tree,  so  that  the  poor  girl 
trembled  so  much  that  she  could  hardly  keep 
herself  from  falling.  When  day  dawned  she 
descended  from  the  tree  and  walked  on  again, 
hoping  to  find  some  way  out  of  the  forest.  But 
the  wood  grew  always  thicker  and  thicker, 
and  seemed  to  have  no  end.  In  the  evening 
whilst  she  was  looking  for  a  tree  in  which 
she  might  remain  safely  over  the  night,  all 
at  once  she  saw  something  shining  in  the 
forest.  So  she  went  on,  hoping  to  find  some 
shelter,  and  at  length  came  to  a  fine  large 
house.  The  gates  were  open,  so  she  went  in, 
and  walked  through  a  great  many  rooms,  each 
one  more  beautiful  than  the  other.  On  a 
table  in  one  room  she  found  a  candle  burn- 
ing. She  thought  this  must  be  the  house  of 
some  robbers;  but  she  was  not  a&aid,  for 
she  reasoned  with  herself,  "  Rich  men  have 
reason  to  fear  robbers,  but  I  have  none — I 
will  tell  them  that  I  will  serve  them  gladly 
for  a  piece  of  bread." 


Then  she  took  the  cake  from  her  bag, 
sud  grace,  and  begun  to  eat.    just  as  she  || 
had  begun  to  eat  a  cock  came  into  the  room,  || 
and  sprung  upon  the  table  to  reach  the  cake,  i 
so  the  girl  cnmibled  some  of  it  for  him.  Then  | 
a    Uttle    dog  came  in  and   jumped  quite  j 
friendly  upon  her,  so  she  broke  a  piece  &om 
her  cake   for  the  little  dog,  and  took  him 
on  her  knee  and  petted  and  fed  him.    Aiier 
that  came  in  a  cat  also,  and  the  girl  fed  taei  \i 
too.      At  last  she  heard  a  great  noise,  as  if  I 
some  great  beast  was  coming,  and  was  greatly  | 
frightened  when  a  lion  came  into  the  room.  |i 
But  the  lion  moved  his  tail  in  such  a  fneodly  | 
way,  and  looked  so  very  kindly,  that  she  ii 
took    heart,   and   offered  him  a  piece  of  | 
cake.    The  lion  took  it  and  began  to  lick  | 
her  hand,  and   the  girl  had  no  longer  any  .j 
fbar    of  him,    so    she    stroked    him  gently  i. 
and   fed    him    with    the    cake.      Suddenly 
she   heard    a   great   noise  of  weapons,  and  | 
almost  swooned  as  a  creature  in  a  bear^skio  ' 
entered  the  room.     The  cock,  the  d(^,  the  || 
cat,  and  the  lion  all  ran  to  it  and  jumped  aboul  j 
it  aBecdonately,  showing  in  all  possible  ways 
their  great  joy.    The  poor  girl  thought  it  a  II 
very  strange  beast,  and  expected  it  would  i 
jump  upon  her  and  kill  her.    Eut  the  featful  ||  , 
thing  threw  the  bear-skin  from  its  head  and  j  I 
shoulders,  and  all  the  room  shone  and  giit-  \, 
tered  with  its  golden  garments.     The  poor 
girl  olmOGt  lost  her  senses   when  she  saw 
before  her    a    handsome    man    beaulifiilly 
dressed.    But  he  came  up  to  her  and  said, 
"  Don't  be  afraid,  my  dear !  I  am  not  a  tad 
man,  I  am  the  son  of  the  king,  and  when  I 
wish  to  hunt  I  come  here  and  use  this  bear- 
skin as  a   di^be  lest  the   people  should 
recognise  me.     Those  who  see  me  believe 
that  I  am  a  ghost  and  run  away  from  me. 
No  one  dares  to  come  into  this  house,  know-  , 
ing  that  I  often  come  here.      You  are  the  | 
only  person  who  has  ventured  in.     How  did  i| 
you  know  that  I  am  not  a  ghost  ?  "  I 

Then  she  told  him  she  had  never  heard  : 
of  him  or  of  the  house,  but  that  her  step  [| 
mother  had  driven  her  away  from  home,  {| 
and  she  told  him  all  that  had  happen^  | 
to  her.  When  he  heard  this,  he  was  very  i 
sorry,  and  said,  "Your  stepmother  haled 
you,  but  God  has  been  kind  to  you.  I  vt& 
marry  you  if  you  will  be  my  wife — will  you?"  i 
"Yes  I"  she  replied.  Next  day  he  took  her  ' 
to  his  father's  palace  and  married  her.  Afia  i 
some  time  she  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go  J 
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3  see  her  father.  So  her  husband  alloired 
her  to  go,  and  she  dressed  herself  all  in  gold 
and  went  to  hei  father's  house.  The  father 
happened  to  be  away  from  home,  and  the 
stepmother,  seeing  her  coming,  was  afraid  lest 
she  had  come  to  levenge  h^self.  So  she 
hurried  to  meet  her  and  said,  "  You  see  that 
it  was  I  who  sent  you  on  the  road  to  happi- 
ness." The  stepdaughter  kissed  her,  and 
embraced  her  hdf-sister.  Then  the  girl  said 
she  was  very  sorry  that  she  had  not  found 
her  lather  at  home,  and,  on  her  going  away, 
she  gave  plenty  of  money  to  her  stepmother. 
When,  however,  she  had  gone  away  the  step- 
mother shook  her  fist  after  her  and  cried, 
"  Wait  a  little,  you  shall  not  be  the  only  one 
so  dressed  out;  to-morrow  I  will  send  my 
own  daughter  after  you  the  same  way  1 " 

When  her  husband  came  home  at  night 
she  told  him  all  that  had  happened,  and  said, 
"What  do  you  think,  husband?  would  it 
not  be  a  good  thing  to  send  my  girl  also  into 
the  wood  to  try  her  fortune  j  for  your  girl, 
whom  we  sent  there,  never  came  back 
until  now,  and  now  she  has  come  glittering 
in  gold  ?  " 

The  man  sighed  and  agreed  to  the  pro- 
posal.   Next  day  the  stepmother  prepared 
for  her  daughter  plenty  of  cakes  and  roasted 
meats,  and  then  sent  her  with  the  father  into 
the  forest.    The  man  led  her  deep  into  the 
forest,  as  he  had  done  his  own  daughter, 
and  there  left  her.     Finding  the  father  did 
not  return,  she  began  to  seek  a  way  to  get 
home,  and  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  house 
in  the  forest.    She  entered  it,  and  seeing  no 
one,  fastened  the  door  inside,  saying  as  she 
did  so,  "  If  God  himself  comes  I  will  not 
open  to  Him."    Then  she  took  out  of  her 
bag  the  baked  meats  and  cakes  and  began 
'  to  cat.    Whilst  she  was  eating  the  cock,  the 
dog,  and   the  cat  came  in   suddenly,  and 
began    to    play   about    her   affectionately, 
hoping  she  would  give  them  something ;  but 
'  she    became    quite  angiy,  and    exclairoed, 
"  The  devil  take  you  !  I  have  hardly  enough 
for  myself:  do  you  think  I  will  give  any  to 
'  you  ?  "  Then  she  began  to  beat  them ;  whereat 
the  dog  howled,  and  the  lion  hearing  it  rushed 
I  ID  furiously,  caught  the  girl  and  killed  her. 
I  Next    day  the  king's   son  came  with    his 
I  wife   to  hunt.    She  immediately  recognised 
I   her  sister's  dress,  and  gathered  together  the 
fragttients  of  the  body,  which  she  took  to  her 
Stepmother.     She  found  her  father  at  home 
this  time,  and  he  was  gready  pleased  to  hear 
that    his  daughter  was  married  to  the  king's 
son.      When,  however,  he   heard  what  had 
happened  with  the  dat^hter  of  his  wife,  he 


was  very  sorry,  but  said,  "  Her  mother  has 
deserved  this  from  the  hand  of  God,  because 
she  hated  you  without  a  cause.  There  she  is 
at  the  well,  I  will  go  and  tell  her." 

When  the  stepmother  heard  what  had 
happened  to  her  daughter,  she  said  to  her 
husband,  "  I  cannot  bear  your  daughter ! 
I  cannot  bear  to  look  at  her !  Let  us  kill 
her  and  her  husband.  If  you  will  not  con- 
sent, I  will  jump  down  into  this  well !  "  "I 
cannot  kill  my  own  child,"  returned  he. 
"  Well,  then,"  cried  she,  "  i£you  will  not  kill 
her,  /  cannot  endure  her!"  and  so  she 
jumped  down  into  the  well, 

Iir. — BIKD  GIRL. 

Once  upon  a  time  lived  a  king,  who  had 
one  only  son  ;  and  when  this  son  grew  up,  his 
father  sent  him  to  travel  about  the  world,  in 
order  that  he  might  find  a  maiden  who  would 
make  him  a  suitable  wife. 

The  king's  son  started  on  his  journey,  and 
travelled  through  the  whole  world  without 
finding  anywhere  a  maiden  whom  he  loved 
well  enough  to  marry.  Seeing  then  that  he 
had  taken  so  much  trouble,  and  had  spent  so 
much  time  and  money,  and  all  to  no  purpose, 
he  resolved  to  kill  himself.  With  this  inten- 
tion, he  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  high  moun- 
tain, that  he  might  throw  himself  from  its 
summit ;  for  he  wished  that  even  his  bones 
might  never  be  found.  Having  arrived  at 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  he  saw  a  sharp  rock 
jutting  out  from  one  side  of  it,  and  was 
climbing  up  to  throw  himself  fi^m  it,  when 
he  beard  a  voice  bdiind  him  calling,  "Stop ! 
stop  I  O  man !  Stop  for  the  sake  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty-fire  which  are  in  the  year ! " 
He  looked  back,  and,  seeing  no  one,  asked, 
"  Who  are  you  that  speak  to  me  ?  Let  me  see 
you !  When  you  know  how  miserable  I  am, 
you  will  not  prevent  my  killing  myself!" 

He  had  scarcely  said  these  "words  when 
there  appeared  to  hira  an  old  man,  with 
hair  as  white  as  wool,  who  said,  "  I  know  all 
about  you.  But  listen  I  Do  you  see  that 
high  hill?"  "Yes,  I  do,"  said  the  prince. 
"And  do  you  see  the  multitude  of  marble 
blocks  which  are  on  it?"  said  the  old  man, 
"  Yes,  I  do,"  rejoined  the  prince.  "  Well, 
then,"  continued  the  old  man,  "  on  the  sum- 
mit of  that  hill  there  is  an  old  woman  with 
golden  hair,  who  sits  night  and  day  on  that 
very  spot,  and  holds  a  bird  in  her  bosom. 
Whoever  can  get  this  bird  into  his  hands,  will 
be  the  happiest  man  in  the  world.  But,  be 
careful  1  If  you  are  willing  to  try  and  get  the 
bird,  you  must  take  the  old  woman  by  her 
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hair  before  she  sees  you.  If  she  sees  you 
before  you  catch  her  by  her  hair,  you  will  be 
changed  into  a  stone  on  the  spot.  Thus  it 
has  happened  to  all  those  young  men  you 
see  standing  there,  as  if  they  were  bloclu  of 
marble." 

When  the  king's  son  heard  this,  he 
thought,  "  It  is  all  one  to  me  whether  I  die 
here  or  there.  If  I  succeed,  so  much  the 
better  for  me  j  if  I  fail,  I  can  but  die  as  I  had 
resolved."  So  he  went  up  the  hill.  When  he 
arrived  near  the  old  woman,  be  walked  very 
cautiously  towards  her,  hoping  to  reach  her 
unseen ;  for,  luckily,  the  old  woman  was  lying 
with  her  back  towards  him,  sunning  herself, 
and  playing  with  the  bird. 

When  near  enough,  he  sprang  suddenly 
and  cailght  her  by  the  hair.  Then  the  old 
woman  cried  out,  so  that  the  whole  'hill 
shook  as  with  a  great  earthquake ;  but  the 
king's  son  held  fast  by  her  hair,  and  when 
she  found  that  she  could  not  escape  she  said, 
"What  do  you  desire  from  me?"  He  replied, 
"  That  you  should  give  me  the  bird  in  your 
bosom,  and  that  you  call  back  to  life  all 
these  Christian  souls  !"  The  old  woman  con- 
sented, and  gave  him  the  bird.  Then  from 
her  mouth  she  breathed  a  blue  wind  towards 
the  men  of  stone,  and  immediately  they  again 
become  alive.    The  king's  son,  having  the 


bird  in  his  hands,  was  so  rejoiced,  that  he 
began  to  kiss  it ;  and,  as  he  kissed  it,  the 
bird  was  trausformed  into  a  most  beautiful 
maiden. 

This  gill  the  enchantress  had  turned  into 
a  bird,  in  order  that  she  might  allure  the 
young  men  to  her.  The  girl  pleased  the 
king's  son  exceedingly,  and  he  took  her  with 
him,  and-prepared  to  return  home.  As  be 
was  going  down  the  hill,  the  girl  gave  turn  a 
stick,  and  told  him  the  stick  would  do  evety- 
thing  that  he  desired  of  it.  So  the  king's 
son  struck  with  it  once  upon  the  rock,  and  in 
a  moment  there  came  out  a  mass  of  golden 
'  coin,  of  which  they  took  plenty  for  use  on  their 
journey.  As  they  were  travelling  they  came 
to  a  great  river,  and  could  find  no  place  by 
which  they  could  pass  over ;  so  the  king's  son 
touched  the  surface  of  the  river  with  his  stick, 
and  the  water  divided,  so  that  a  dry  path  lay 
before  them,  and  they  were  able  to  cross  over 
the  river  dryshod.  A  little  farther  they  came 
to  a  herd  of  wolves,  and  the  wolves  attacked 
them,  and  seemed  about  to  tear  them  in 
pieces ;  but  the  prince  struck  at  them  with 
bis  stick,  and  one  by  one  the  Wolves  were 
turned  into  ants.  Thus,  at  length,  the  king's 
son  reached  home  safely  with  his  beloved, 
and  they  were  shortly  after  married,  and  lived 
long  and  happily  together. 
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Sees  a  russet  mellow  main, 

Falling  from  the  upland,  meet 
Lavender  horizons  warm, 

Blent  with  opaline  warm  skies ; 
Verdure-isles  of  cloudy  form 

In  descending  meet  his  eyes ; 
Round  them,  like  a  sea  at  rest 

Glassy  sliding  up  the  sand. 
Simmers  harvest,  many  a  crest 

Hither  and  thither  drooping  bland, 
Weighted  every  leaning  ear 
With  the  treasure  of  the  year. 

Gamer  in  the  golden  grain  ! 

Yonder  shining  sickle  cleaves ; 
Bronzy  harvestmen  sustain 

Thwart  one  another  golden  sheaves, 
Whose  luxuriant  honours  all, 

Marrying,  seem  tawny  toil 
Of  a  foaming  water-wall. 

When  wave  meets  baffled  wave's  recoil. 


Nigh  to  one  of  these  a  child 

In  a  little  cart  is  laid. 
Sleeping  in  the  air  so  mild, 

Where  a  linden  with  sweet  shade 
Softens  all  the  radiance, 
Within  the  reaping  father's  glance. 

Gamer  in  the  golden  graiti  I 

.\11,  aglow  upon  the  hill, 
Unforeboding  will  remain. 

Til!  the  sickle  gleams,  until 
All  shall  placidly  resign 

Pleasant  homely  life  afield. 
Where  the  younghng  flowers  twine : 

Only  now  we  saw  them  yield. 
Lithe  and  blithe,  and  green  when  wind 

Ruffled  them  to  silky  waves. 
Playing  merrily :  so  we  find 

Aged  pilgrims  near  the  graves. 
Mellow  and  wise,  and  loving  wait 
Swift  inevitable  fate : 
We  weep  who  lose  them ;  they  are  still, 
While  One  bears  them  where  He  will. 
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L — THE  FARM  AT  THE  COLLINET. 

THE  P^e  F^lix  would  have  been  a  rich 
man  for  his  condition  if  it  had  pleased 
God  to  give  him  fewer  mouths  to  feed.  He 
was  blessed  in  a  good  wife,  whom  he  had 
I  mairied  out  of  Normandy — a  foil  woman, 
I  tall  and  strong,  and  handsomer  In  her  npe 
,  matunty  than  when  he  wooed  her ;  and'  of 
,  children,  big  and  litde,  he  had  seven,  six 
;  sons  and  one  daughter,  Tinah,  the  latest- 
I  bom  of  the  seven.  And  besides  these  child- 
ten  of  the  future,  he  had  children  of  the  past 
— his  old  giantkme  and  a  brother,  a  poor 
'  innocent  God  had  given  to  the  family,  who 
I  never  wanted  his  portion  in  the  platter  or  his 
I  seat  on  the  heartiC 

The  Collinet  was  pleasant  in  the  summer, 
I  and  at  other  seasons  when  the  sun  shone, 
and  in  its  day  it  had  been  a  place  of  renown ; 
but  now,  in  the  time  of  fogs,  or  when  wind 
and  storms  lashed  the  broken  walls  and  tur- 
rets, of  the  half-buried   chateau,  it  was   as 
dreary    a  remnant  of  feudalism   as  any  in 
Brittany.     The  back  avenues    sloped  down 
nearly  a  mile  to  the  gateway,  whence  gate, 
winged  griffins,  and  granite  shield  of  aims, 
were  long  gone ;  and  the  road  into  the  great 
court,  whidi  the  farm  buildings  surrounded, 
was  a  steep  descent — a  stony  watercourse  in 
I    heavy    rain.     A  second  gateway,  open  like 
I   the    first,    led   into   little   fields,   and   deep, 
\-  hollow,  overshadowed  lanes,  where  the  dews 
I    were  never  dry  in  the  longest  days  of  sum- 
l'  mer.     To  the  north  of  the  domain  stretched 
;  a  high  expanse  of  iireclaimable  heath,  where 
'   was  a  famous  Druid  stone,  a  dolmen,  upon 
j   which  the  children,  left  to  tend  the  sheep, 
.  climbed  to  look  at  the  sea  and  watch  the 
I    sails  when  the  weather  was  clear.  Their  eldest 
l'    brother,  Ptre  Felix's  eldest  son,  had  betaken 
I .  him  to  the  sea,  and  the  little  ones  thought 
every  ship  that  came  into  the  sunshine  must  be 
Pierre's,  and  clapped  their  hands  and  shouted ; 
but  when  the  west  wind  howled  and  wetted 
the  lips  with  bitter  spray,  they  looked  up  at 
their  mother,  and  said  never  a  word  because 
they  saw  her  praying. 

Pfere  Felbc's  wife  loved  all  his  children,  but 
her  heart  was  very,  tender  for  Pierre,  her 
first-bom.  Pierre  was  big  and  fair,  like  the 
Normans,  her  own  people,  and  mild  and 
craiiy  and  adventurous;  but  Jacques,andjean- 
i  Mari£,  and  Mathieu,  and  Francois,  were  true 
Bretons,  black,  obstinate,  patient,  laborious 
I         xm— 43 
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fair  ag^in  {they  called  him  /iitie  Adam  be- 
cause he  was  the  youngest  of  six,  not  because 
he  was  the  least) — a  beautiful  child,  who 
came  into  the  world  without  crying,  and 
whose  pleasant  countenance,  and  sweet  clear 
voice,  when  he  sang  in  the  choir  on  Sundays, 
made  the  women  call  him  "Little  Angel." 
Tinah,  the  one  sister  amongst  so  many 
brothers,  was  a  gipsy  for  brownness,  but  her 
temper  was  merry  and  frolicsome,  and,  as 
often  happens  when  there  are  two  children  of 
a  large  family  divided  from  the  rest  by  a  gap 
of  several  years,  they  were  staunch  allies. 
They  sat  on  the  same  bench,  and  conned 
their  catechism  from  the  same  primer,  at  the 
village  school,  and  they  went  hand-in-hand 
together  to  the  Druid  stone  on  the  moor, 
and  talked  their  talk,  and  played  their  games 
apart  from  other  children,  and  were  as  happy 
as  the  summer  days  were  long,  in  their  mu- 
tual devotion. 

It  happened  one  June  evening,  when  they 
were  under  the  dolmen  plaiting  hats  of  green 
rushes,  which  they  plucked  in  marshy  spots 
of  the  heath,  that  the  Rector  came  by,  taking 
a  walk  towards  the  sunset,  his  breviary  under 
his  arm,  and  his  hands  clasped  behind  him. 
The  children  did  not  see  him,  for  their  faces 
were  the  other  way,  nor  hear  his  step,  for 
they  were  utterly  absorbed,  Adam  in  chant- 
ing and  Tinah  in  hearkening,  to  one  of  the 
weird  sacred  fanticles  that  are  familiar  as 
household  words  among  the  peasants  of 
Brittany.  The  Rector  had  taken  flattering 
notice  of  Adam  as  a  lad  of  parts  and  a 
paragon  of  excellence  in  his  class,  and  he 
stopped  to  listen,  looking  benevolenliy  at  his 
beautiful  golden  head  that  was  darkening  a 
litde  in  lustre,  with  his  twelve  years  nearly 
completed.  What  Adam  sang  was  this, 
"  The  Canticle  of  Paradise :" — 

"  Sbort  im  the  timft,  and  tar  faflart  docs  aOt  WOTT  tbinking 
dxy  and  niebl  o(  the  g]ona^i  PaudiK. 
I  liHi  to  ChflVav«n>  and  1»7,  There  i>  mTCOimtiTi  mold 

To  be  at  rost  in  bliu  with  leiiu,  and  safe  in  the  ctenul  hive 
of  God  I  h       ■  -rf 

Tben,  lasii  u  my  bDnda  ais  biokeo  I  iha]l  Kai  In  Iba  air 

like  a  Tarlc. 
I  ihall  fir  by  tho  moon,  the  nin  and  tho  itan  ihaU  bear  me 

ThM^jhal'l  I  lay.  Farewell  my  brolhm,  farewell  poor  chil. 

rlien  of  earth,  lareivell  all  pain  uid  heavy  burdooi  I 
FaiEWell  pOYcny,  faiowell  ptide,  farewell  wUd  pauiuns  and 

Then  willSvan  b. 
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My  body,  like  a  rtip, 
Dcalb  hu  opcnca  tni 


ought  m 


I  tb^  9i>  'io'  >be  police  of  the  Trinity,  ud  J«iis  ihill  ut 

upon  my  lioad  4  cnnvn  of  heht- 
And  11«  *n:i  uy :—'  Tbe  badus  of  the  bl«cd  u*  a  Inann 

hidd™  i=  haiy  grouTid 

^tamh'mTl'ibor'nrrJ^'bTmie^'Si"™'*^^ 

Far  briof  <»Hc^>iid"lt^«'a<^«'wIuiI*r»HudwiU  my 

I  ibiU  He  Hin  with  H[i  ^n  ud  On  Boly  Sjilrit ;  I  Aall 


Iitelltu 


IE  Ibelr  sublint 


wtbeli 


And  liiilB  ingeK  I 


in  their 


Tinah  had  soon  discovered  the  Rector 
and  stood  up  demurefy,  but  Adam  sai^ 
steadily  on  and  tressed  his  rushes,  looking 
round  only  as  he  hni&hed  his  canticle.  Then 
the  Rector  nodded  approTingly. 

"You  must  go  to  the  seminary,  httle 
Adam ;  we  mu&t  make  a  kimrek  of  you.  You 
sii^  like  our  best  ssnaeurs  already.  Where 
did  you  leam  that  '  Canticle  of  Paradise?'" 

"  The  old  grandmother  taught  it  me.  1 
can  sing  a  lot  more  that  I  learnt  from  Kabik, 
the  poecher.  Oh,  but  he  knows  ballads  and 
songs  no  end !" 

The  Rector  did  not  smile  quite  so  doucely. 
Kabik  was  a  reprobate ;  his  ballads  were  not 
of  the  sort  to  sing  in  the  shadow  of  the 
church  porch. 

"You  do  not  guide  the  cattle  yet,  little 
Adam  ?  " 

"  Next  month  :  then  I  shall  be  twelve." 

In  Brittany  they  do  not  trust  children 
with  the  goad  till  they  are  twelve  turned ; 
twelve  is  years  of  discretion  for  those  who 
have  to  live  by  the  soil. 

"  Good.  We  will  speak  of  it  again,"  said 
the  Rector,  and  continued  his  walk  towards 
the  sunset 

When  his  black  figure  disappeared  amoi^t 
the  broom  and  furze  on  the  purple  edge  of 
the  moor,  Tinah  took  courage  to  ask  her 
brother,  "  Adam,  what  is  a  klodrek  I " 

"  Jacques  wowld  be  a  kioiirek  if  he  went 
to  school  instead  of  to  plough.  A  klearek  is 
a  big  school-boy." 

"  Should  you  like  to  be  a  kloarek,  Adam  ?" 

"  ^Vhat  do  I  know  if  I  should  like  to  be 
a  klodrekl  I'd  a  deal  rather  lie  under  the 
dolmen  ukI  hear  Kabik  than  go  to  plough 
with  Jacques  and  MaEhieu ;  but  lying  under 
the  dolmen  and  hearing  Kabik  one  would 
hear  the  dinner-bell  ring  in  one's  belly  for 
nothing  too  often.  Pierre  has  gone  to  the 
■ea ;  he  has  been  where  the  sun  sinks  down 


into  the  red  water ;  he  has  been  forther  than 
we  can  see  the  sun  I" 

"  But  mother  cries  when  the  wind  blows, 
and  father  looks  out  into  the  dark  every 
night,"  whispered  Tinah.  "  Don't  you  follow 
Pierre,  icax  Adam." 

Adam  lay  back  loojiing  up  to  the  sky,  Ids 
anas  under  bis  head.  "  The  Rectw  ns  a, 
iloarek  before  he  was  the  i^cst,"  said  he, 
after  a  long  pause. 

Tinah  said  nothing ;  the  Rector  wu  &r  [ 
above  her  im^uoation — only  a  litde  Iowa  !| 
than  the  saints  in  paradise.  He  lived  in  the  ,[ 
presbytery  beside  the  church,  and  had  a  | 
treUiE  covered  with  honeysuckle  over  bis  I 
door,  and  a  ^rden  of  flowers,  and  a  gnat  j 
vine  arbour.  Oh,  the  Rector  was  a  holymaa,  | 
and  high  exalted  above  the  thoughts  cj  little  | 
bajefoot  Tinah  I  **      'I 

The  next  day  after  he  had  ulked  wifli  the  J 
children  on  the  moor,  the  Rector  paidapu-  | 
toral  visit  at  the  CoUinet.  The  nien*Jk  | 
were  all  out  in  the  hay,  only  the  old  grand- 
mother dozed  in  the  vast  chimney  by  theftte  ' 
of  dry  branches,  and  the  fair  Norman  wife  i 
turned  her  wheel  beside  the  window,  flie  j 
house  consisted,  like  most  Breton  larm-bouses, 
of  only  one  large  place  upon  the  gro'mui , 
level,  the  trodden  earth  itself  being  the  floor- 
ing of  it.  The  walls  were  of  rough  sbMft  j 
and  massive  cross-beams  supported  the  rod. 
Two  sides  of  the  dwelling  were  fiunisbed  i 
with  box-beds,  where  slept  all  the  iamily. 
The  Norman  wife  was  wholesome  and  cleanly 
in  her  habits,  and  every  bed  was  open  to  the 
air,  its  blue  checked  linen  coverlet,  and  luge 
pillows,  all  fair  to  view.  The  frames  and 
sliding-panels,  sculptured  with  crosses  ami 
the  sacred  monogram  I  H  S,  were  bri^l 
with  labour,  and  bright  also  were  the  carved 
oak  chests  and  cupboards  and  presses,  the 
high-backed  heavy  chairs  and  great  table, 
that  had  descended  in  evil  days  from  the 
chAteau  to  tlie  farm.  Basins  of  copper  and 
brass,  glittering  like  gold,  were  ranged  tn 
solemn  order  under  the  plate-rack,  from 
whose  shelves  hung  spoons  of  box-wood,  each 
with  a  name  neatly  cut  in  its  long  handle. 
The  table  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  opposite 
the  window,  was  spread  for  supper,  its  pn>- 
vision  of  rye-bread  wrapt  in  a  fringed  napkin, 
and  covered  over  with  a  white  willow  badiet. 
Soup  or  milk,  butter  or  bacon,  and  perhaps  a 
savoury  omelette  of  fresh  e^,  would_  appear 
in  due  time,  with  the  father  and  his  sons, 
and  complete  the  feast. 

The  Rector  had  prtaken  of  it  mote  than 
once — the  sweet  cider  at  the  Collinet  w« 
excellent,  and  the  Mfere  Robin  was  a  good 
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housewire.  He  had  come  out  of  sudi  a 
hoitM  himself,  and  had  brothera  at  day-labour 
on  such  a  farm,  not  a  score  of  miles  away ; 
he  knew  the  life,  therefore,  and  how  hard  it 
often  is  to  live.  And  he  knew  also  what  the 
grand  ambition  of  a  Breton  peasant  is,  for  it 
had  made  a  priest  of  him,  and  set  him  in  the 
pleasant  presbyteiy,  aloof  from  the  toil  that 
n-ears  and  the  hunger  that  kills.  If  there  had 
been  any  sacrifice  in  his  consecration,  no 
trace  of  it  was  left  on  his  plump  and  placid 
face,  and  do  sad  recollecdons  disturbed  the 
serene  eventi^  of  his  days,  He  had  lived 
with  his  people  in  sickness  and  in  heakh,  in 
times  of  deaith  and  rimfs  of  plenty,  in  days 
of  peace  and  days  of  war,  for  more  than 
thirty  years ;  he  had  buried  one  genemtian, 
married  another,  and  ciiristened  a  third,  and, 
without  one  personai  tie  of  his  own,  was  the 
best-beloved  and  happiest  man  in  the  parish. 
The  P^  Fehx  had  talked  to  him  often  of 
giving  a  son  to  God,  oae  of  the  younger  boys 
— he  ijeeded  the  strong  arms  of  the  elder  to 
wortc  die  iajm — and  the  Rector  had  come  to 
speak  to  thek  mother  about  it,  and  to  suggest 
that  if  the  lot  lay  between  Francois  and 
Adam,  it  should  fall  upon  Adam.  From 
what  the  luother  said,  it  had  already  fallen 
upon  Adam. 

"  He  is  the  best  we  have  since  Pierre  went 
to  the  sea." 

"  And  the  good  God  is  worthy  of  our  best," 
responded  the  priest. 

The  old  graadame  in  the  chunney-Gomer 
had  listened  with  perked  ears  to  all  their  talk. 
"  PietTC  had  never  gcme  to  the  sea  but  for 
your  makii^  a  kloardc  of  him ;  'tis  not  every 
I  lad  has  the  vocation  oi  the  altar,"  interposed 
she  queruloudy. 

"  Pierre  bad  never  gone  to  sea  but  for  the 
bdle  he  met  at  our  Pardon,"  rejoined  the 
MoQiVt,  sighing  and  speaking  softly. 

"  Adam  is  as  like  Pierre  as  two  beans  in 
one  pod,"  said  the  ^andame,  but  no  one 
heeded  her. 

After  a  pause  of  some  minutes,  the  Rector 
resumed  the  conversation  at  the  point  where 
the  old  woman  had  interrupted  it,  reciting 
the  merits  to  God5\'ard  of  the  priestly  estate, 
and  giving  the  Mere  Robin  directions  for  the 
present  guidance  of  the  child, 
"  He  will  make  his  first  communion  ailer 
I  harvest ;  "in  the  seasons  let  him  take  his  turn 
with  his  brothers  in  tl»e  fields,  and  in  the 
black  nonths  let  him  keep  at  school ;  it  will 
be  tine  enongh  to  send  him  to  the  seminary 
when  he  has  kept  his  Easter  twice  or  even 
ihrite;" 
"Pierre   itss  sixteen    when   he   went    to 


Dinan,"  said  the  mother.  "The  father  ii 
ageing ;  to  maintain  little  Adam  seven  years 
at  the  seminary  will  eat  deep  into  his  poor 
economies." 

"  God  will  provide  for  his  own ;  never  ft 
that  little  Adam  should  bring  yon  to  poverty. 
There  is  a  blessing  on  the  lad,  he  carries    ' 
sign  of  it  in  his  face." 

The  grandame  muttered  to  the  fire  :  " 
said    the   same  of  Pierre,  and   only  Christ 
knows  where  he  lies  1 " 

The  mother  glanced  towards  her  with  wist- 
ful, sad  eyes.  The  Rector  had  said  the  same 
of  Pierre,  just  the  same,  but  he  had  forgtmen 
it.  It  is  the  memories  of  mo^rs  that  aie 
long! 

II, — ntB  YOUNO   KLOAREK. 

The  Pfere  Fdix  had  no  word  to  say  against 
the  Rector's  preference  for  little  Adam  over 
his  brother  Francois,  and  the  lad's  life  was 
looked  upon  henceforward  as  laid  out  for  him. 
TTie  four  years  longer  that  he  reisaiaed  on  the 
farm  were  pleasant  as  the  years  of  country 
children  are,  when  cold  and  hunger  do  n 
pinch  too  keenly  and  too  often.  He  grew 
healthy,  strong,  and  brown,  a  good  lad  too; 
over  fond  of  Kabik's  company,  perhaps,  but 
that  was  because  Kabik  was  such  capital  com- 
pany for  talk,  and  Adam  loved  a  song  or  a 
story,  none  better.  He  would  rather  walk 
the  heath  with  the  old  poacher  than  even  with 
Tinah  now: — indeed,  Tinah  was  kept  ather 
mother's  apron  learning  to  spin,  and  sew,  and 
knit,  and  be  of  service  in  the  honse ;  but  still 
when  the  white-thorn  blossomed  in  sprang  th^ 
roved  the  hedges  together,  and  in  the  wiatet 
by  the  fire,  they  sat  on  the  same  long  stool, 
and  sang  their  favourite  hymns  and  canticlea 
versebyverscintum.  They  were  the  sweetest 
birds  in  the  nest,  and  the  grandame,  vAno  was 
a  living  chronicle  in  the  country,  delighted  to 
teach  them  its  oral  traditimis  and  domestic 
tragedies  of  love  and  death  which,  repeated 
from  generation  to  genenttion,  resume  the  en> 
lire  history  of  a  people. 

The  day  arrived  at  last  when  Adamw 
sixteen,  and  must  goto  the  seminary,  if  at  all, 
soon.  No  tidings  had  ever  come  home  of 
Pierre,  and  when  the  beggars  came  round  on 
All  Souls'  Night,  chanting  the  dismal "  Hymn 
of  Purgatory,"  the  household  at  the  Colliiiet 
rose  at  the  mother's  voice,  artd  prayed  for  flie 
souls  in  pain  with  a  special  prayer  fw  him 
who  had  gone  to  sea  in  a  passkwi  of  love  and 
wrath,  and  had  never  reruraed  again.  Another 
son  had  been  taken  from  the  turn  since ; — 
Jean-Marie  had  been  drawn  in  die  oonscdp- 
tion,  and  was  away    soltUerii^    in  Algeria.; 
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and  Adam's  going  would,  of  the  six,  leave  but 
three.  But  neither  the  father,  the  mother, 
nor  the  lad  himself  repented  of  his  vocation; 
and  when  the  harvest  of  that  year  was  gk- 
thcred,  he  went  to  the  seminary  of  Dinan, 
where  other  young  peasants  destined  for 
Orders  kept  him  in  countenance  amongst  the 
pert  little  town-boys,  who  were  so  much 
younger,  and  so  much  forwarder  at  their 
boolc  than  these  tardy  scholars,  half  of  whose 
days  had  been  spent  in  the  field. 

Adam's  life  for  six  years  forward  was  now 
the  same  as  that  of  scores  of  poor  struggling 
students  of  his  own  class,  who  flock  to  the 
colleges  and  seminaries  of  Vatines,  Quimper, 
Dinan,  and  St.  Brienne,  to  prepare  themselves 
by  toil  and  privation  for  the  service  of  the 
Church.  His  fair  hair  was  cut  close  across 
his  forehead,  to  indicate  his  noviciate  for  the 
clerical  tonsure,  and  only  a  few  long  locks 
were  left  floating  on  his  shoulders,  a  type  of 
the  vanities  of  the  world  lirom  which  he  was 
not  yet  dissevered.  Many  a  young  man 
begins  his  career  as  Adam  did,  with  pure,  ex~ 
alted  intentions,  and  onward-looking  gaze, 
who  coming  to  the  last  passage  of  the  road, 
finds  it  too  strait  for  hun,  and  turns  back, 
and  sets  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  of  common 
life,  deeming  labour,  after  all,  easier  than  sa- 
crifice. But  Adam  was  yet  many  a  long  day 
distant  from  the  point  at  which  his  brother 
Pierre  had  fallen  short,  and  he  gave  himself 
tohispresent  work  with  the  energy  of  a  strong, 
clear,  unworn  mind,  and  a  devoted,  enthusias- 
tic heart  He  was  beloved  by  his  class-mates 
more  than  any,  and  of  his  clerical  instructors 
he  was  soon  the  chief  pride.  He  was  quick 
to  learn,  and  his  memory  let  nothing  slip  that 
it  had  once  mastered.  His  temper  was  like 
sunshine,  and  so  naturally  sweet,  that  he  en- 
dured lightly  what  others  no  worse  off  than 
himself  made  a  daily  fret  of.  Poor !  they  were 
all  poor,  and  ill-lodged,  and  ill-clothed,  and 
cold,  and  often  hungry,  every  one.  But  youth 
needs  to  suffer,  Adam,  lapped  in  comfort, 
would  never  have  grown  to  be  the  man  he 
grew  in  hardship.  The  lark  in  the  sky  was 
not  ^ayer  than  he  in  his  garret  on  the  old 
machicolated  wall  of  Dinan  ;  always  without 
fire,  often  with  only  a  crust  for  supper,  and 
with  no  companion  but  a  caged  linnet  that 
fed  and  grew  fat  on  his  crumbs.  The  linnet 
and  he  looked  down  into  gardens  of  roses  and 
apples,  of  grapes  and  pomegranates — they 
might  not  gather  the  flowers  or  the  fruit,  but 
they  had  the  view  of  thsm  for  nothing ;  and 
when  the  sky  was  blue  it  was  as  blue  for  the 
kioarek  and  his  singing-bird  as  for  the  mairc 
and  ^tprifa. 


The  Collinet  was  severely  taxed  for  the  | 
maintenance  of  its  student  son  at  the  semi- 
nary, but  no  one  murmured.     The  roof  over 
his  head  was  to  pay  for,  and  there  were  the 
fees  for  his  classes  besides.  On  each  Thursday, 
the  market-day,  somebody  from  the  farm- 
often  his  mother  and  Tinah — brought  him  the  ! 
week's  provision  of  food ;  black  bread,  a  little  ' 
butter,  a  little  bacon,  a  few  potatoes,  and  per- 
haps   a    cake  baked    in    the    pan.      As  he 
advanced  in  his  studies,  he  supplied  his  m- 
creasing  want  of  books,  paper,  pens,  by  his 
own  ingenuity.    Any  of  his  richer  comrades 
would  give  him  old  exercise  books,  and  be- 
tween their  lines  he  wrote  his  devoirs.     The 
porter  who  swept  out  the  class-rooms  saved 
him  the  best  of  the  pens  thrown  away  ;  and  j 
many  an  hour  of  recreation  did  he  spend  in  ' 
copying  the  poets  and  sages  of  Greece  and  ! 
Rome,  to  use  the  manuscript  after  for  his  !| 
lesson-book.     Later  still,  a  notary  in  the  town  ,, 
gave  him  clerk's  work,  by  which  he  earned  , 
now  and  then  a  fianc;  and  in  the  wioter 
evenings,  he  gave  lessons  in   reading  and 
writing  for  a  monthly  wage  of  a  few  sous,  and  ' 
esteemed  himself  lucky  in  finding  scholars  to  ^ 
teach.     He  was  content  and  happy  always,  ^ 
but  moit  happy  and  content  in  the  long  even-  ' 
ings,  when  he  could  carry  his  books  up  into  i 
the  woods,  the  pretty  woods  of  Caraduc,  and  i 
study  his  next  day's  tasks  to  the  singing  of  ' 
thrush  and  blackbird.   When  they  were  leamt,  ' 
as  the  sun  got  low,  he  would  take  bis  way 
round  by  the  cross  at  Saint-Esprit,  picking  | 
the  hedge-berries  to  eat  as  he  went,  and  aeep 
into  his  garret  at  dusk,  weary  to  sleep,  but  ' 
able  to  rise  at  dawn,  fresh  as  the  lark.    On  I 
Sundays,    after  mass,  and   on    holidays,  he 
would  extend  his  rambles  farther  with  a  com- 
rade or  two,  up  or  down  the  beautiful  v^ky 
of  the  Ranee,  to  Ldhon  with  its  hill  of  the  i 
Seven  Towers,  to  Chttn-F^ron,  to  La  Guaraye, 
to  Mordnisse,  and  to  the  sea  at  5l  Mala. 
Every  site  of  note  within  reach  of  an  active 
foot   and   ardent   mind,  he    made  himself  ' 
familiar  with,  and  when  he  went  home  to  the 
Collinet  for  the  vacations,  he  set  the  good 
old  Rector  wondering  at  the  achievements  of  ] 
his  memory  in  the  national  history  and  poetry,  '| 
and  the  local  traditions  and  legends,  apart  f 
from   the  regular  theological  and  classical 
studies  that  were  his  duty.     Perhaps,  now  j 
and  then,  the  priest  in  his  wisdom ^egretitd  } 
Adam's  picturesque  turn  of  mind,  for  what  a  , 
Breton  priest  needs  is  not  learning,  but  resig- 
nation, devotion,  fonatic  devotion,  and  Adun 
was   entirely  reasonable,  a  sin^ilatly  calm  jl 
sensible  head.    The  period  of  his  racations  , 
at  home  was  very  precious  to  hitn,  and  falling  . 
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in  the  busy  season  of  harvest,  he  gave  his 
strength  to  the  sickle  and  the  flail,  as  if  he 
had  Devei  quitted  the  faim.  Nor  had  Kabik 
to  complain  that  the  young  kloarek  vas  grown 
too  fine  for  his  company.  On  the  cootraiy, 
Adam  sifted  the  old  poacher  more  curiously 
than  ever,  and  made  him  tell  again  and  again 
the  story  of  how  he  had  been  a  soldier — a 
volunteer  in  the  first  royalist  insurrection, 
how  he  had  fought  at  the  battle  of  Auvay, 
and  had  never  given  up  the  cause  for  lost 
until  the  general  pacification  of  I^  Vendfo 
■    1830- 

Thus  the  years  went  on,  and  Adam's  fair 
lipandcheektookashadeof  down,  the  bones 
of  his  face  stood  out,  and  the  youthful  round- 
ness and  colour  vanished.  He  put  on  the 
student-look  of  high-thinking  and  plain  living, 
and  as  his  hands  softened  and  blanched,  the 
scales  fell  from  his  mental  eyes,  and  he  was 
a  man  with  the  visions  of  life  opening  newly 
and  freshly  before  him.  Now,  when  he 
walked  in  the  woods,  in  the  valley,  he  dreamed 
as  often  as  he  read.  Vague  reveries,  and 
pains  more  vague,  possessed  him.  He  re- 
membered himself  as  he  was  when  a  boy, 
keeping  the  sheep  with  Tinah  on  the  heath, 
and  if  the  shadow  of  a  bird  flying  overhead 
fell  upon  his  book,  it  dimmed  the  page  for 
all  the  day  after.  His  imagination  enriched 
by  study,  his  intelligence  supplied  by  exercise 
of  reason  and  thought,  showed  him  life 
under  a  halo,  very  beautiful  and  very  sweet. 
All  of  philosophy  that  he  had' learnt  from 
books,  ail  of  piety  that  he  had  acquired  from 
religious  |n^ctices,  felt  but  as  armour  unproved 
as  soon  as  ever  he  came  under  the  influence 
of  the  natural  passions  and  fierce  temptations 
of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  From 
the  moment  he  felt  that  all  women  were  not 
as  his  mother  and  Tinah  to  him,  from  the 
moment  he  discerned  that  one  above  the  rest 
was  lovely  and  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  be- 
yond all  precious  things  desirable,  he  knew 
that  evcTV  kJodrek  has  to  make-  his  act  of 
renunciation  for  himself,  and  that  the  reason 
why  the  best  love-songs  and  ballads  of  Brit- 
tany are  written  by  priests  is  because  each 
has  had  a  tragedy  of  the  heart,  and  has 
bequeathed  the  stoiy  to  the  world  before 
breaking  for  ever  with  its.joys  and  sympathies. 

This  moment  of  sudden  awakening  arrived 
for  Adajn  on  a  certain  day  of  July,  when  he 
was  in  the  last  year  of  his  probation  at  the 
seminary.  He  had  come  home  for  his  holi- 
days, and  it  was  towards  evening.  His  way 
to  the  CoUinet  lay  over  the  heath  and  past 
the  Druid  stone.  As  he  drew  near  the  dolmen 
be  heard  girls'  voices.  Tinah's  sweet  and  clear. 


and  another  voice  sweet  and  full,  talking — 
talking  about  lovers,  telling  secrets  where  a 
wilderness  of  echoes  was  ready  to  repeat 
them. 

He  may  wear  out  his  wooden  shoes 
coming  to  the  Collinet,  but  'tis  of  no  use  ;  t 
will  never,  never,  never  listen  to  him  behind 
the  gable,"  Tinah  was  saying  with  vehement 
determination. 

"He  brought  you  black  cherries  in  his 
beaver  last  Sunday,  such  beautiful  black 
cherries,  so  big,  so  ripe,"  answered  the  softer 

He  has  an  orchard  of  cherries,  but  I  hate 
him !    He  is  rich,  but  what  care  I  how  rich 

be !  He  is  a  miller,  he  is  a  widower,  and 
he  has  one  eye  up  the  chimney  and  t'other  in 
the  poL  A  sweetheart  that  squints !  One 
■wouid  like  to  know  when  one's  husband  was 
watching  one  !" 

Tinah's  companion  laughed:  "The  wind 
blows  pleasanter  from  Guiclan  than  from  the 
mill,"  said  she. 

Thafs  true — I  am  never  tired  of  hearing 
the  wind  that  blows  from  Guiclan,"  frankly 
quoth  Tinah. 

Adam  blushed,  not  at  playing  eavesdropper, 
but  at  the  thoughts  of  his  own  heart ;  and 
with  the  colour  still  in  his  face,  he  advanced 
into  the  girls'  sight  Tinah  ran  to  meet  him 
with  joy  unfeigned ;  it  was  always  the  best  of 
times  for  her  when  her  favourite  brother  was 
at  home.  "This  is  our  little  Adam,"  she 
said  to  her  friend,  and  the  ilodrtk  and  the 
friend  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment 
ruddily  and  then  looked  away.  Little  Adam 
was  a  tall,  strong,  fair,  handsome  young  man, 
and  Tinah's  friend  was  a  lovely,  dimpled, 
berry-brown  maiden,  with  a  blue  lace-bordered 
ribbon  to  snood  her  hair,  fine  woollen  stock- 
ings, buckled  shoes,  muslin  apron  and  chemi- 
sette, and  boddice  and  skirt  of  fine  purple 
cloth— a  country  beauty  from  the  air  of  her, 
and  a  fortune  from  her  superior  dress.  She 
looked  at  Adam  again,  and  their  eyes  met — 
and  so  they  fell  in  love  ! 

It  was  very  unlucky !  Adam  did  not 
know  what  ailed  him.  He  tried  not  to  think 
of  Alizan  in  thinking  of  God,  but  falling  in 
love  is  like  falling  into  the  water — one  is  soon 
overhead.  It  was  more  than  unlucky,  it  was 
tragical ;  for  Jacques  had  set  his  soul  on  the 
girl,  and  until  Adam  came,  Alizan  had  looked 
favourably  on  Jacques — now  the  young i/aarfi 
with  his  pale  forehead  and  moumful  eyes 
haunted  ail  her  thoughts.  She  lived  not  iar 
off,  at  a  farm  more  opulent  than  the  Collinet 
because  she  was  the  only  child  and  heiress  of 
it.     Her  mother  was  dead,  and  her  father 
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wanted  a  good  husband  for  her,  who  would 
take  his  shoes  and  take  tendei  care  of  his 
darling  when  he  was  gone.  Jacques  Robin 
had  made  himself  acceptable  to  the  father, 
and  so  far  acceptable  to  Alizan  that  bad  not 
the  kloiirik  appeared  on  the  scese,  a  marri^e 
would  probably  have  been  arranged  after 
harvest ;  but  now  the  smooth  course  of  events 
was  all  ruffled  and  uneasy.  Jacques,  poor 
Jacques,  went  to  and  fro  in  heavy  perplexity 
and  depression  of  spirit.  He  loved  little 
Adam,  but  he  loved  AUzaa  far  better !  And 
Alizan  had  no  rosy  smile  for  him  since  Adam 
came,  and  Adam  avoided  him,  and  was  on 
the  heath  all  day.  This  year  he  took  no 
sickle  with  the  reapers,  nor  tlail  in  the  thresh- 
ing-floor ; — he  did  nothing  but  move  about, 
and  read,  and  write,  and  grow  thin.  The 
grandame  crouching  lower  than  ever  in  her 
chair,  whispered  to  the  fire  that  she  knew 
what  it  meant,  and  the  mother,  with  an  inex- 
pressible pang  at  her  heart,  said  that  he  was 
going  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  her  lost  son, 
Pierre.  The  Pfere  Felix  was  angry  and  con- 
sulted the  Rector — the  adviser  of  all  who  were 
in  trouble.  But  the  Rector  only  said  :  "  Let 
him  alone— let  God  deal  with  him.  In  a 
month's  time  the  holidays  will  be  over,  and 
he  will  return  to  the  seminary." 

But  in  a  month's  time  a  great  many  things 
may  happen  \ 

III. — alizan's  sxjitors. 

Some  complaints  are  catching.  People 
say  that  love  is,  and  Adam  had  fallen  into  a 
very  atmosphere  of  love  at  the  CoUinet 
Apart  from  Jacques,  sad  because  of  Alizan, 
there  was  Tinah  witii  her  rival  suitors — the 
rich  miller  whom  she  abhorred,  and  the  young 
man  firom  Guiclan  whom  she  preferred,  a 
widow's  son,  who  bad  only  a  thatched  cottage, 
a  bam,  three  little  fields,  and  a  black  cow. 
Matbieu  also  had  his  lass  whom  he  held  by 
the  heart-finger  as  they  walked  in  the  fields 
on  Sunday  evenings  ;  and  even  Francois,  who 
had  drawn  a  good  biliet  at  the  conscription, 
had  begun  to  think  of  a  fireside,  a  wife,  and 
babies  of  his  own. 

The  kindness  and  warmth  of  the  family- 
life  where  love  is,  make  a  paradise  of  earth. 
Troubles  had  come  to  the  Collinet— bad 
seasons,  bad  accidents,  losses,  but  through 
them  all  the  comfort,  the  pure  bliss  of  unself- 
ish, afiectionate  union  had  remained.  The 
greatest  sacrifices  had  been  made  for  Adam, 
and  now,  when  he  should  be  ready  to  crown 
them,  it  began  to  seem  as  if  they  were  all  to 
be  worse  than  wasted.  Yet  there  was  no 
complaint.   The  Rector  had  said :  "Let  him 


alone — let  God  deal  with  him ;"  and  e\'ery-  j 
body  did  let  him  alone  but  Alizan.  Adam  i 
did  not  seek  her — that  is,  for  days  together  I 
he  kept  out  of  her  sight.  Then  Alizan  grew 
petulant,  and  must  have  Tinah  come  or  must 
go  to  Tinah,  when  she  was  sure  to  fall  'in 
Adam's  way.  The  young  kiodrek  made  a 
good  fight  with  himself  so  long  as  it  was  only 
with  himself,  but  the  first  shy  look  of  tender 
pleading  in  Alizan's  beautiful  soft  eyes  over- 
mastered him  quite.  The  little  witeh  ksev 
he  loved  her :  and  she  loved  him  because  he 
.was  so  different  from  all  other  men  she  saw : 
there  was  some  perversity  in  her  passion,  for 
while  she  did  her  best  to  enslave  the  hand- 
some k/oardi,  she  had  still  a  kindly  feeling  for 
poor  Jacques,  who  laimchcd  at  her  glances  of 
the  most  grievous,  most  pathetic  reproach. 

As  if  in  fear  of  her  or  of  himself,  Adam  for 
some  while  turned  his  restless,  vagrant  steps 
in  any  direction  but  that  where  Alizan  hv«L 
But  one  golden  August  aflemoon  he  went 
erring  and  straying,  aimlessly  as  he  fancied, 
about  the  fields,  until  he  saw  the  weather- 
cock on  the  red  roof  of  her  Other's  bam  at 
the  Moulinasse  amongst  the  apple  trees  just 
under  his  feet  He  was  on  the  ridge  of  a 
steep  terraced-hill  against  which  the  farm  was 
built,  and  could  almost  look  down  its  chim- 
neys. What  morenatural  than  that  he  should 
descend  the  hill?  And  what  mote  natural 
than  that,  passing  by  the  farm,  he  should  hear 
Alizan  singing?  She  was  singing  in  the 
garden,  and  taming  her  wheel  at  the  same 
time,  and  she  was  aU  alone  in  the  sultry  shade 
with  the  perfume  of  flowers  and  the  bum  of 
bees  about  her. 

A  wicked,  reckless  spirit  entered  into  Adam 
(it  would  not  have  been  so  wicked,  perhaps, 
but  that  he  was  a  kiodrek  studying  for  holy 
orders ;  at  all  events,  it  was  a  natural  spirit 
for  a  young  man).  It  prompted  him,  and  he 
went  into  ^e  garden,  softly,  softly,  and  before 
the  girl  saw  him,  she  felt  his  breath,  and 
heard  him  say,  "  Alizan !" 

"  Adam  I"  sjud  she,  and  all  in  one  happy, 
ineffable  blush  the  tale  of  their  love  was  con- 
How  long  they  sat  there  together,  or  what 
more  they  said,  only  the  bees  and  the  flowers 
know.  But  when  Adam  lefl  her,  Alizan  sang 
blithely  still,'  all  her  heart  in  her  voice. 
It  was  not  so  with  the  Uoarek.  He  went 
over  the  heath  dizzily ;  he  had  been  drunk 
with  the  joy  of  Alizan's  presence,  and  now  he 
was  coming  to  himself.  The  sweet  had  left 
an  after-taste  of  bitterness — a  conscience  of 
reproach.  Near  the  dolmen  he  met  the  good 
Rector  coming  out  for  his  evening. walk,   The 
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An^ius  had  rang  half-an-hour  ago,  and  the 
sunset  was  fading  into  grey  twilight.  The 
kiodrek  took  the  old  priest  into  his  confidence, 
made  his  confession  there  and  then,  and 
asked  counsel. 

"  Next  week  you  must  return  to  the  semi- 
nary," said  the  Rector. 

"  And  after,  my  father  ?"  questioned  Adam 
eagerly. 

"  Next  week  you  must  return  to  the  semi- 
nary, my  son.  You  have  put  your  hand  to 
the  plough  of  God — you  will  not  look  back  ?" 

"  I  have  looked  back — and  I  have  seen 
Alizan !" 

There  was  such  a  passionate  feeling  in 
these  simple  words  of  Adam  that  the  priest 
was  silenced — this  was  not  the  time  to  reason 
with  the  young  man's  heart,  to  set  the  right 
and  the  wrong  coldly  before  him.  Every 
sense  and  sentiment  was  for  the  moment 
absorbed  in  love  of  Alizan. 

"  Come  to  me  in  the  morning  after  mass, 
my  son,  and  we  will  talk,"  said  the  Rector, 
pressing  a  kind  hand  on  the  kloarei/s  arm, 
and  with  that  he  left  him,  and  went  his  own 
way  musingly. 

When  Adam  entered  the  house-place  at 
home  his  father  and  brothers  were  at  supper, 
and  the  mother  and  Tinah  serving  them. 
Now  Adam  had  in  his  breast  a  rose-bud,  a 
white  moss-rose-bud,  such  as  there  grew  none 
in  all  the  country  but  in  Alizan's  garden. 

"  Why,  Adam,  you  have  been  to  the  Mou- 
linasse  !"  cried  Tinah;  "Alizan  has  given 
you  a  rose  from  her  rose-biish  1" 

Jacques  looked  up  at  his  brodier,  and 
Adam's  face  burned.  "  And  if  Adam  has 
been  to  the  Moulinasse — -is  nobody  to  go  to 
the  Moulinasse  but  Tinah?"  said  the  kUdrek 
in  a  tone  of  defiance.  He  was  beginning  to 
be  angry  with  himself,  and  bitter  against  his 
lot,  and  all  who  had  helped  to  mould  him  to  it 

He  took  his  seat  at  the  table,  and  Jacques 
pushed  the  bread  over  to  him,  and  poured 
him  out  a  cup  of  sweet  cider,  and  was  careful 
of  him  through  the  meal,  as  if  more  sorry 
than  wroth,  and  most  of  all  anxious  to  control 
his  petulance,  and  hinder  an  outbreak.  Adam 
was  grateful  to  his  elder  brother,  and  yet 
vexed— why  should  Jacques  be  so  patient? 
It  was  not  Jacques  that  Alizan  preferred! 
No ;  but  where  was  his  own  triumph  in  her 
preference  ? 

On  the  morrow  he  went  to  the  presl^tety 
bjf  the  church,  and  the  Rector's  old  henne  led 
him  to  the  vine-arbour  in  fte  garden  where 
the  priest  sat  in  the  cool  with  his  book  and 
his  breakfast — a  bottle  of  excellent  white 
wine,  a  loaf  of  white  bread,  and  a  roll  of 


butter,  sweet  as  daisies,  on  a  green  leaf.  The 
Rector  made  his  young  patient  eat  and  drink, 
and  talked  to  him  of  his  studies  and  comrades 
at  Dinan,  of  this,  of  that,  of  the  other,  of 
events  in  the  Church,  in  the  State,  and  let 
him  feel  the  leisure  pleasantness  of  this 
pastoral  hfe,  apart  from  the  world,  its  hard 
toils,  its  cares,  its  struggles,  The  church- 
spire  rose  before  them,  pointing  to  heaven, 
and  glimpses  of  white  grave-stones  showed 
through  the  walnut  trees. 

"  A  white  sheet,  five  planks,  a  pillow  of 
straw  under  the  head,  and  five  feet  of  earth 
ovei*;— to  this  come  all  the  joys  of  this 
world!"  chanted  the  old  bonne  cutting  faer 
cabbages,  and  Adam  shivered. 

They  had  not  spoken  of  Alizan  yet,  and 
he  had  a  sudden  vision  of  Alizan  in  a  Aluroud 
— that  face,  like  the  sunny  «ide  of  a  peach, 
swathed  brow  and  chin  in  the  oaiiin.  All  at 
once  he  plunged  into  talk  of  her  and  of  him- 
self, witli  the  epicurean  maxim  in  bis  thought, 
if  not  on  his  lips,  "  Since  to^uorraw  we  die, 
let  us  be  meny  to-day !"  The  Rector  sufiaud 
him  to  go  on,  to  argue  without  opfDoaition, 
and  to  plan  for  a  future,  vague  as  the  douds 
in  the  sky ;  and  when  the  klodreks  brow  grow 
red,  and  his  words  caioe  in  hailing,  uaoertain 
sentences,  the  priest  said  with  a  paternal 
gentleness,  "  My  son,  you  are  paat  reasiM], 
for  the  present :  if  I  thought  it  worth  q)eii(lii^ 
my  breath  I  ^ould  say,  *Go  back  to  .your 
studies,  do  not  despise  the  Jong  privatioiiG  ot 
your  parents,  or  throw  away  your  oani.loog 
labours,  for  the  love  of  a  young  ^1  who 
would  have  been  happy  with  Jacques  bad 
you  never  come,  and  who  will  be  happy  with 
him  again  wh«n  you  are  gone.'" 

If  anybody  but  tbe  R«ctor  bad  jiared  to 
tell  him  this,  Adam  would  have  down  iiMo 
agreat  rage,  but  the  old  priest  ioolcedso  calm, 
so  benevolent,  so  uplifted  above  the  .paesifios 
of  Ae  world  that  the  kloarek  found  no  words 
to  at»9wer  him,  and  went  away  with  the  thorn 
in  his  memory.  Was  it'true  of  Alisan?  Was 
she  so  %ht  of  love  ?  He  would  rxit  bcUeve 
it.  He  went  up  straight  from  the  piesli^eiy 
to  the  Moulinasse,  His  conscience  pnuked 
him ;  he  remembered  all  his  father  aad  mo- 
ther had  done  for  htm,  and  he  remembered  - 
his  own  exalted  aspirations,  but  now  love  in 
his  heart  sang  higher— ^e  .would  give  up  all 
for  love  and  Alizan. 

Alizan  was  on  the  threshold  of  the  door 
scattering  com  to  the  clucking  hens  and 
chickens.  As  Adam  came  in  sight,  her  cheeks 
hung  out  their  red  signals,  and  just  at  diat 
iBOtoent  who  olsc  should  appear  but  her 
father?    The  farmer  of  the  Moulinasse  was 
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.1  shrewd  parent,  and  needed  no  other  con- 
fession but  Alizan's  guilty  start  of  the  klodreks 
ill-assumed  ease  to  tell  him  all.  He  took  a 
silent  observation  of  the  pair,  whistled  long, 
soft,  and  slow,  chucked  Atizan  under  the  chin, 
and  thought  Adam  far  too  proper  a  tpan  to 
be  sewn  up  in  the  black  soutane  of  a  priest : 
but  he  had  supposed  that  Alizan  was  sweet 
on  Jacques,  and  the  surprise  he  got  was  not 
entirely  pleasant  He  was  careful  to  see 
the  kioarek  well  away  from  the  precincts  of 
the  (arm  before  he  returned  to  his  reapers  in 
the  white  wheat,  and  in  the  evening  at  supper 
he  made  occasion  to  sound  Alizan  as  to 
which  of  the  brothers  she  preferred.  It  was 
his  own  desire  to  have  a  son  of  the  Pfere  F^lix 
for  his  daughter's  husband,  but  he  was  not 
bigoted  to  any  one  of  them  in  particular,  and  if 
she  liked  the  fair  Norman  stature  of  Adam 
better  than  the  black  Breton  visage  of  Jacques, 
he  had  reflected  that  nothing  would  be  gained 
by  opposing  her ; — as  for  scruples  concerning 
Adam's  breeding,  he  had  none ;  indeed,  he 
would  more  likely  feel  it  a  meritorious  action 
to  rescue  the  kioarek  from  the  fate  to  which 
he  was  destined— -he  had  no  abstract  love  for 
priests,  though,  like  everybody  else,  he  loved 
his  own  priest,  the  good  old  Rector. 

When  Alimn  discerned  which  way  the 
wind  blew  with  her  father,  she  was  not  too 
shy  to  let  him  see  how  it  blew  with  herself. 
Rebellious  daughters  are  not  frequent  in 
Brittany.  Their  marriages  are  more  often 
matters  of  arrangement  between  the  heads  of 
families,  than  matters  of  aifection  between 
themselves  and  lovers  of  their  choice.  Aliian 
was  quite  aware  that  the  Collinet  and  the 
Moulinasse  had  discussed  a  marriage  between 
their  chjldren ;  and  the  hunchbacked  tailor 
who  worked  ali  round  the  country,  and  was 
the  accredited  ambassador  of  love  amongst 
the  young  folks,  had  more  than  once  slyly 
rung  Jacques'  praises  in  her  not  unwilling 
ears,  telling  her  how  good  a  son  he  was,  how 
kind  a  man  in  the  house,  and  bow  lucky  the 
lass  might  count  herself  who  got  him  for  her 
husband.  But  all  this  was  before  Adam 
came,  and  Adam's  conung  had  changed 
everting, had  changed,.aboveall,  the  aspect 
in  which  she  had  been  once  inclined  to  regard 
poor  Jacques, 

The  fanner  caught  his  darling's  sentiments 
without  many  words,  and  she  knew  from  his 
indulgent  way  that  she  was  secure  of  his 
countenance  and  help  :  if  she  had  cried  for 
the  moon  out  of  the  sky,  he  would  have 
given  it  her  on  a  mirror  on  her  lap  !  Never- 
theless when  he  met  the  Pfcre  Fdlix  next  day, 
and  tried  to  talk  of  Adam,  he  found  it  no  very 


pleasant  or  easy  matter.  The  P^re  F^ix  was 
grave  to  sternness,  and .  enunciated  soioe 
severe  maxims  on  the  nature  of  woman  which 
his  neighbour  could  apply  to  Alizan,  or  let 
alone  as  he  pleased.  The  interview  was  dis- 
couraging, but  Pfere  F^lix  knew  but  too  well 
what  Alizan's  &ther  was  driving  at,  and  he 
took  his  wife  into  his  confidence.  The  mo-  ( 
ther  was  grieved  to  the  heart,  and  could  not ' 
look  at  Adam  without  tender  reproach.  He  [ 
was  going  to  overthrow  all  the  pious  hopes 
and  ambition  of  her  life — he  had  eaten  bis 
father's  economies  for  nothing!  As  for 
Jaojues  and  Mathieu,  they  hardly  spoke  to 
their  brother,  and  Tinah  wore  a  face  of  per-  i; 
plexity  and  distress  that  became  her  as  ill  as  | 
possilile. 

This  was  very  bad  for  the  Moarek  to  bear. 
Alizan  smiled  on  him,  Alizan  gave  him  white 
roses,  Alizan  let  him  stand  by  her  at  mass, 
and  walk  out  of  church  with  her  aioongst  the 
gossips  \  but,  ardent  lover  as  he  was,  he  did 
not  feel  that  Alizan  was  all  the  world.  A  dull 
sense  of  wrong-doing,  of  selfish  denial  ol 
benefits,  oppressed  his  conscience.  His  mo-  r 
ther's  pitiful  eyes  haunted  him  wherever  he 
went,  and  gave  him  the  heartache,  and  even 
the  wooing  soft  languor  of  Alizan's  could  not 
exorcise  his  pain.  The  Rector  watched  him 
with  solemn  contemplation,  but  read  him  no 
more  homilies;  he  knew  what  the  young 
kioarek  would  have  to  pass  through  in  die  way 
of  moral  discipline  before  he  could  break 
with  his  habits  and  traditions  of  the  seminary. 
To  relinquish  study,  in  which  he  delighted, 
for  the  drudgery  of  farm-labour  would  try  him 
sharply,  and  in  the  silences  of  passion,  reason 
was  sure  to  plead  against  his  love. 

And  reason  did  plead  against  his  love — 
reason  calledit  folly.  Foralittle  while  Adam 
believed  himself  strong  enough  to  live  with- 
out it;  the  holidays  were  over,  he  returned  to 
his  classes  at  Dinan  without  so  much  as 
bidding  Alizan  fareweU.  He  meant  to  spaj« 
them  both  the  pain.  But  Alizan  was  cruelly 
hurt,  was  piqued  besides,  and  cursed  the  day 
when  she  had  first  set  eyes  on  the  faithless 
khdrek. 

A  month  after  or  less  was  the  Pardon  at 
Guiclan.  Adam  rose  with  the  sun ;  he  guessed 
that  his  brother,  and  Tinah,  and  Alizan  would 
all  be  there,  for  the  Pardon  of  Guiclan  'vra& 
the  greatest  in  the  country,  and  he  Iiad 
made  up  his  mind  to  walk  over  with  a  friend. 
He  had  been  dreadhdly  miserable  by  fitsaji<l 
starts  ;  the  savour  was  gone  out  of  tus  books, 
only  a  sense  of  religious  sacrifice,  of  marrj-r- 
dom  had  sustained  mm  ;  and  now  he  was  bent 
on  seeing  Alizan  a^n — to  prove  himself,  he 
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and  near  kinsfolk.  She  was  a  rich  bride  that 
Adam  had  chosen.  The  house-place  dis- 
played a  solid  rustic  opulence  such  as  not 
many  fethcrs  of  girls  to  marry  could  show. 
The  box-beds,  tite  cupboards,  the  carven 
chests  were  freshly  waxed,  and  standing  open, 
disclosed  ample  stores  of  linen,  of  quilts  and 
beds  of  wool.  The  meal-bin  was-  choked 
with  fine  white  flour;  fat  smoke  sides  of 
bacon  adorned  the  ceiling  handsomely  ;  and 
the  cellar  was  ranged  full  of  barrels  of  cider. 
Six  milch  kine  lowed  in  tiie  home-pieture ; 
pigs  were  grunting  in  their  sty ;  cooks  and 
hens,  ducks,  geese,  <uid  turkeys  cackled  and 
clucked  aboat  the  bcro-door.  The  hones 
were  be-ribbooed  as  for  a  tail,  the  cuts,  ^e  > 
ploughs,  the  lianows  were  pictuieaqHely  dis- 
posed ;  and  Aiizan,  the  fortunate  hetress  of 
all  this  weath  w»g  in  her  gala,  suit,  and  beau- 
tiful and  happy  as  became  a  queen  ofheaits, 
on  the  day  of  her  betrothal  to  the  lojer  of 
her  own  elcEtion. 

Only  JacquQs  of  all  ^k  haasAoHA  at  the 
CoUinet  bad  noticgau  to  'this  importuit  in- 
terview, and  the  cast  'ware  the  easier  fiw  his 
absence,  ThePireiFili»w»sgravelyddjghted 
with  his  rich  a«JgJibonr'«  designs  for  dower- 
ing his  daughter . — Aiizan -wxjuld  have  arery- 
thing  at  h^..'  iuther^  ^daaih,  andneanwhile 
(To  it  a 


her  husband  was  to  live  at  home  with  her  at 
the  Moulinasse,  and  to  take  his  share  of  die 
work  and  market-going,  bringing  his  young 
strength  and  clever  head  for  ttie  chief  patt  of 
his  fortune.  So  the  farmers  talked,  making 
the  round  of  the  fields,  the  stack-yard,  and  I 
the  out-buildings.  Indoors  the  grandame, 
the  mother,  and  Tinah  were  viewing  and  com-  i 
mending  the  domestic  stores.  Adam  took 
less  heed  to  Aese  material  good  things  than  j 
Jacques  would  have  done  in  his  place,  but  he 
■was  very  devoted  to  Aiizan,  and  she,  after 
trying  oace  or  twice  in  vain  to  rouse  his  in- 
terest in  what  so  nearly  concerned  them  both, 
doButed  and  let  him  be.  Now  and  again  as 
the  eemnonial  day  -wore  on,  it  seemed  to 
some  present  that  his  countenance  was  sad, 
and  but  that  his  luck  was  so  great  and  so 
erident,  he  might  have  bcm  thought  out  of 
spirits.  Aiizan  grew  quiat  'tso,  very  quiet 
towards  evening,  and  ^when  .the  fiithers  bad 
shaken  hands  on  thorcatiriiubSTy  compact, 
asd  fixedaliaieifor  the  weddiqg  soon  after 
the  QhiiWiaBS  feasts,  -sfae  faegan  to  wish  for 
ni^t  and  ib^bk. 

Ni^t  and  repose  cnseatttest,  and  were 
•none  the  less  welcome  to  JUhm  than  to  his 
tender,  bonny  love. 

IBOLME  LEE. 
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THUS  we  and  miltioss  more  throughoat 
the  world  express  our  desires  to  God. 
In  doing  so,  we  ask  what  we  know  to  be 
"  according  to  His  will,"  and  therefore  can 
enjoy  the  hope  that  "  He  heareth  us ; "  and 
that  our  prayer  is  not  a  mere  cry  that  is  lost 
in  the  empty  heaven,  but  one  that  God 
hears,  being  itself  an  intelligent  and  sympa- 
thetic echo  of  the  never-ceasing  prayer  of 
Jesus  in  the  presence  of  his  and  our  Father. 
Now,  let  us  suppose  that  this  prayer  was 
answered  to-morrow ;  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  entered  every  heart— that  every  one 
on  earth  accepted  God  as  their  righteous 
King, — and  that  this  sudden  >  moral  change 
was  followed  by  a  sudden  moral  growth  of 
spirit,  which  anticipated  the  slow  pcogress  at 


-present  charajttoriitic  of  our  hciag ; — that  to- 
morrow eufliyiaaaQ<aec«ptad  the  Will  of  God, 
as  being  what  it  admlly  is,  the  expression 
of  perfect  wisdom  and  perfect  righteousness, 
or,  in  one  word,  of  perfect  love  ; — that  evciy 
one  on  eartii  saw  that  Will  in  the  spiritual 
light  and  glory  in  which  it  is  seen  in  heaven, 
and  all  became  conscious  of  a  new  poner  by 
which  they  were  able  to  do  that  will  oo 
earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven ;— suppose  too 
that  this  light  of  life  was  universal,  that  it 
streamed  into  every  home,  that  the  beavenl/ 
vision  illuminated  the  inhabitants  of  the 
lowly  hut  and  of  the  palace  hall,  the  abode 
of  poverty  and  the  dungeon  of  crime,  the 
prisoner's  cell  and  the  convict's  place  of 
banishment, — and   that  all  were  "  obedient 
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to  this  heavenly  vision,"  were  alike  filled  witii 
one  new  and  absorbing  thought,  one  new 
sense  of  moral  strength,  one  great  joy — that 
of  doing  the  will  of  God. 

I  admit,  of  course,  that,  in  so  far  as  it  as- 
sumes the  possibility  of  a  change  so  sudden 
as  this,  my  supposition  is  not  in  accordance 
with  what  we  know  of  the  principles  on 
which  God  is  pleased  to  educate  men  in  the 
divine  life ;  nor  is  it  necessary  for  the  object 
I  have  in  view,  to  enter  at  all  on  the  question 
as  to  what  God  could  do  for  the  establishment 
of  his  kingdom  at  once  in  the  hearts  of 
men.  Yet,  let  us  remember  that  the  power 
of  God,  as  exercised  with  reference  to  things, 
is  different  in  kind  from  that  power  which 
deals  with  persons, — as  different  as  is  the 
power  which  is  wielded  by  one,  who,  as  a 
mechanic,  builds  a  ship  or  constructs  a 
steam-engine,  from  the  power  manifested  by 
him,  as  a  father,  when  training  up  his  child 
in  die  way  he  should  go.  The  power  of 
God  which  piles  up  the  mountains,  upheaving 
them  in  the  mighty  earthquake,  or  which 
rends  them  asunder,  scattering  the  giant 
fragments,  is  quite  different  from  His  power 
in  delivering  men  from  evil,  and  enabling 
them  to  do  "  His  will  on  earth  as  it  is  done 
in  heaven."  And,  whatever  perplexities  exist, 
or  whatever  questions  may  arise  regarding 
the -mysterious  slowness  of  human  progress 
in  reaching  the  end  of  the  reign  of  God  on 
the  earth,  yet,  we  may  rest  assured,  that,  as 
God  is  wisdom  and  love,  it  is  certain  that, 
when  "  the  end  comeih,  and  the  Son  shall 
have  delivered  up  the  kmgdom  to  the 
Father,"  and  "  God  is  all  and  in  all,"  we 
shall  be  filled  with  adoring  joy  and  wonder 
at  Itis  ways  towards  the  children  of  men,  as 
we  read  the  world's  mystery  aright  in  its 
relation  to  God  and  the  universe,  and  see 
they  have  been  the  best  and  the  shortest  ways 
possible  for  attaining  the  greatest  good  to 
man,  and  the  greatest  glory  to  God.  But, 
putting  this  question  aside,  let  me  return  to 
the  supposition  I  have  made,  and  ask,  what 
results  we  might  anticipate  if  the  grand  ob- 
ject which  we  all  longandprayfor,  and  which 
j  (according  to  his  promise)  must  one  day  be 
accomplished  in  "a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth,  wherein  dwellelh  righteousness,"  was 
anticipated  to-raorrow  by  God's  kingdom 
now  coming,  and  God's  will  being  done. 

That  the  question  may  be  a  more  real  and 
praaica]  one  to  us,  let  me  further  assume, 
that  the  change  involved  in  the  supposi- 
tion I  have  made,  is  confined  to  the  Atari 
and  character  of  man,  I  do  not  ask  you  to 
conceive  of  any  alteration  m  the  powers  of 


his  intellect,  but  to  assume  that  it  remsuns 
relatively  in  each  man  as  now — some  having 
greater  mental  capacity  than  .others;  and 
that  it  shall  continue  to  acquire  strength  and 
knowledge  by  the  same  processes  as  deter- 
mine it  now,  being  liable  to  similar  ignorance 
in  the  subjects  which  engage  it.  Let  me 
assume  also,  that  man's  body  remains  the 
same  mortal  and  perishable  body,  liable  to 
suffer  from  cold,  or  hunger,  or  nakedness,  and 
from  alt  the  ailments  which  flesh  is  heir  to. 
Let  me  assume  that  the  world  of  Nature 
shall  remain  as  it  now  is,  manifesting  the 
same  dianges,  whether  in  the  varied  seasons, 
or  in  the  varied  aspects  of  storm  or  calm, 
of  heat  or  cold.  Finally,  let  ns  assume 
that  the  world  of  social  life  remains  with  all 
its  beautiful  and  orderly  arrangements  of 
parent  and  child,  brother  and  sister ;  and 
that  the  busy  world  of  commerce  also  shall 
continue  j  so  that  in  this  new  world  the 
spinning-wheel  of  the  factory  shall  revolve  as 
rapidly,  and  the  ringing  hammers  be  as  of^en 
heard,  and  the  warehouse  be  as  full,  and  the 
exchange  as  busy  as  ever,  and  the  ships  as 
now  unfurl  their  thousand  sails  over  billows 
roaring  to  the  gales.  In  one  word,  let  the 
only  change  I  speak  of  take  place  in  the 
world  of  the  human  spirit;  let  the  will  of 
man  be  made  perfectly  conformable  to  the 
will  of  God,  so  that  His  will  is  done  on  earth 
as  it  is  done  in  heaven; — and  what  would 
be  the  result,  let  u&  ask,  with  a  fuUer  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  our  question,  if  to- 
morrow morning  every  one  awoke  with  the 
conscious  throb  of  this  new  life,  such  as  a 
saint  might  experience  on  his  suddenly 
waking  in  the  kingdom  of  God  above? 

We  might  conjecture,  for  example,  that  nuw 
/earj  would  be  shed  to-morrow  than  during 
any  period  of  the  world's  previous  history,  and 
that  every  house  woidd  become  "  a  place  of 
weeping,"  Those  tears  would  have  various 
sources.  There  would  be  tears  of  gratitude 
flowing  from  hearts  long  "  dry  as  summer's 
dust,"  and  now  dropping  as  it  were  dew 
from  the  refreshing  love  of  God;  tears  of 
sorrow,  too,  for  the 'past,  from  hearts  long 
hard  and  frozen,  but  now  melted  by  the 
warm  sun  of  heaven,  and  thus  finding 
infinite  relief.  For  surely,  in  the  light  of 
this  new  life,  the  evil  heart  would  seem  very 
strange  and  unnatural — more  so  than  would 
the  life  of  a  maniac  if  seen  in  the  light  of 
restored  reason.  But  this  weeping  in  the 
morning  brightness  of  the  new-bom  day 
would  be  inseparable  from  the  greatest  joy. 
Such  weeping  would  not  be  like  that  heard 
in  the  houses  of  Egypt  wiien  the  first-born 
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were  found  dead,  but  like  the  weeping  heaid 
in  the  palace  of  Pharaoh  when  Joseph  re- 
vealed himself  to  his  brethren ;  or  like  that 
heard  at  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  new  Temple,  when  tbey,  could  not 
discern  between  the  voice  of  the  shout  of 
joy  and  the  voice  of  the  weeping  of  the 
people.  The  emotiona  of  each  would  be  in- 
tensified when  it  was  discovered  that  they 
were  possessed  by  all ;  that  there  was 
longer  any  necessity  or  temptation  to  conceal 
theni  from  unsympathetic  minds,  but  that 
all  could  pour  out  their  hearts  without  fear  of 
being  misunderstood,  and  all  unite  in  prayer 
and  praise  with  a  harmony  of  spirit  never 
before  dreamt  of ; — yea,  that  tlie  very 
prisoners  could,  like  Paul  and  Silas,  sing  in 
their  prison-house,  ere  their  fetters  were  re- 
moved by  their  Joving  and  rejoicing  jailers  ! 

But,  although  the  day  might  begin  in  this 
way,  the  new  sense  of  duty  which  haif  been 
awakened  would  necessitate  other  .  things 
worthy  of  the  reign  of  God  within  the  soul. 
It  would  soon  prove  to  be  a  very  Susy  day, 
one  of  the  busiest  in  the  world's  history, 
although  not  with  that  kind  of  business 
generally  transacted  in  the  active  world  of 
commerce  or  of  life.  The- world  would  be- 
come for  a  time  a  crowded  exchange.  Would 
there  not  be  wonderful  exchanges  in  con- 
fessions of  wrong-doing  during  the  past  ? 
Each  man  having  discovered  a  true  brother 
in  every  other,  would  endeavour  to  make 
reparation  for  whatever  evil  he  may  have 
done  him  in  thought,  word,  or  deed.  What 
mutual  confessions  would  be  made,  and  with 
what  sincerity !  And  what  mutual  forgive- 
nesses would  follow,  with  tender  mercy  and 
ample  charity  I  and  what  mutual  joy  would 
be  the  result  of  each  one  thus  gaining  a 
brother  1 

Again,  what  exchanges  of  money  would  to- 
morrow see-?  As  much  possibly  as  on  the 
busiest  day  in  the  commercial  world.  Money 
given  back  that  had  been  obtained  by  fraud 
and  over-reaching,  under  the  protection  of  law, 
yet  rebuked  by  an  enlightened  conscience; 
exchanges  between  buyers  and  sellers,  em- 
ployers and  employed;  old  scores  cleared 
off,  and  the  injustice  done  long  years  before 
undone.  Many  rich  men  would  willingly  give 
up  their  unjust  gains,  and  take  the  place  of 
poor  men ;  and  many  poor  men  would  confess 
that  they  had  required  the  teaching  of  all  the 
poverty  from  which  they  had  suffered.  But 
all  these  transactions,  however  painful  to  flesh 
and  blood,  would  be  joyful  to  the  righteous 
spirit.  Not  one  proud  or  envious  feeling 
would  be  experienced  on  the  part  of  any.  No 


sense  of  triumph  would  be  felt  over  the 
fallen ;  and  no  sense  of  the  loss  of  self-respect 
to  the  restored.  All  would  rejoice  in  being 
right  at  last,  exceeding  glad  in  the  doing  of 
God's  wilL  No  one  would  upbraid  the 
thief  when  he  cried,  "  Remember  me ! "  nor 
look  down  with  scorn  on  the  repentant  Mag- 
dalene, weeping  tears  of  gratitude  at  her 
Saviour's  feet;  nor  would  any  proud  brolher 
rebuke  the  happiness  of  the  household  be- 
cause of  the  welcome  given  to  the  rctunung 
prodigal.  The  joy  of  earth  would  mingle 
with  the  joy  of  the  angels  in  heaven  because 
of  the  sinner's  repentance. 

When  I  think  of  such  results  as  these, 
I  cannot  but  picture  to  myself  what  fonn 
this  same  new  and  holy  spirit  of  life  pos- 
sessing humanity,  would  take  in  rectifjing 
the  relationships  between  the  members  of 
our  several  churches.  I  can  fancy  how  nu- 
merous assemblies  would  soon  be  convoked, 
including  the  rulers  and  representatives  of 
every  sect  and  party.  And  truly  these  would 
present  a  rare  and  overpowering  spectacle 
of  holy  joy  and  holy  sorrow,  and  of  ex- 
changes of  confession  and  reparauons  for 
wrong-doing — very  wonderful,  surely,  con- 
sidering the  position  which  all  had  hitherto 
held  in  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,— 
the  professed  lights  of  the  church  of  God, 
the  witnesses  for  His  purpose  towards  men; 
whose  glorious  work  was  to  advance  God's 
kingdom,  and  to  persuade  men  to  do  his  will 
on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven.  These 
were  the  men  who  had  especially  been  called 
to  represent  in  their  lives  and  character  the 
nature  and  reality  of  that  kingdom  of  God 
which  consists  in  the  doing  of  his  will ', 
whose  law  and  whose  principle  is  that  love, 
which  "seeketh  not  her  own,  which  is  noi 
easily  provoked,  which  thinketh  no  evil; 
rcjoicedi  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in 
the  truth;  beareth  all  Uiings,  believeth  all 
things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all 
things."  In  the  oneness  of  their  iife  as 
in  union  with  Christ,  tbey  were  to  be  His 
chief  evidence  to  the  world  of  His  "having 
come  from  God,  and  of  his  having  gone_  to 
God,"  and  of  His  being  the  one  Li«n| 
Saviour, — the  one  source  of  true  light  to 
man.  Methinks  as  these  men  met  wth 
the  full  realisation  of  this  their  high  and 
glorious  calling;  with  a  full  remembrance  of 
all  they  had  thought  of  and  done,  or  had  left 
undone,  toward  each  other;  of  all  tlieirpiide, 
vanity,  and  self-seeking ;  of  all  their  ambitious 
Strivings ;  of  their  party  hates ;  and  their 
mutual  misunderstandings  and  their  culpable 
ignorance — Oh !    what   confessions    of  sin 
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would  rise  from  each  and  all,  what  asking 
for,  and  what  granting  of,  forgiveness  1  The 
highest  ecclesiastic  would  humble  himself 
before  the  poorest  and  most  unknown,  and 
the  most  unknown  would  do  the  same  before 
the  highest  The  Papist  would  confess  to 
the  Protestant,  and  the  Protestant  to  the 
Papist ;  the  man  of  science  to  the 
ignorance,  and  the  man  of  ignorance  to  the 
man  of  science.  As  they  rejoice  in  God's' 
will,  and  each  takes  his  place  in  God's  king- 
dom of  order  and  of  righteousness,  where 
now  is  the  envy,  and  all  that  was  mean  and 
paltry,  all  that  separated  man  from  man, 
and  made  the  heart  sore,  and  burdened  it 
with  alienation,  suspicion,  or  dislike?  Gone 
Buried  in  the  grave  with  Christ !  The  cry  is 
no  longer,  "I  am  of  Paul,  or  of  Cephas, 
or  of  Apollos."  Christ  would  "  be  all  and 
in  all,"  and  the  one  desire  would  be,  Let 
God's  "  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done 
in  heaven," 

But  let  us  take  a  general  glance  at  the 
results  of  this  new  life  on  the  world  in 
general,  and  see  how  it  would  affect  those 
things  which,  I  assume,  would  remain  on 
j  earth,  notwithstanding  this  great  moral  change 
I  in  the  heart  of  man. 

j  Socitty,  I  said,  would  remain,  with  all  its 
I  various  relationships :  but  the  envy,  the  jea- 
lousy, the  evil-speaking,  the  backbiting,  the 
servility,  the  selfishness,  the  pride  and  the 
vanity,  would  be  gone  for  ever.  True  bro- 
therly love  would  be  the  Jaw  of  humanity, 
and  be  a  bond  of  unity  and  of  peace. 

Commerce  would  remain ;  but  all  that  was 
false  and  deceiving  in  it  would  perish.  Every 
article  manufactured  would  be  made  in  the 
spirit  of  Him  who  made  all  things  very  good, 
and  of  Him  who  laboured  for  years  at  his 
trade  in  Nazareth.  Each  man  would  con- 
sider his  brother's  good,  his  honour,  and 
profit,  as  he  did  his  own.  Each  would 
desire  the  common  wealth  of  all.  A  man 
Vould  no  more  defraud  his  brother,  nor  over- 
reach him.  Ships,  as  before,  would  sail  from 
every  port ;  but  they  would  be  navigated  by 
men  who  served  God;  and  songs  of  praise 
wouldendrcle  the  globe.  Every  harbour  would 
be  a  place  where  Christian  brethren  ex- 
chai^ed  the  graces  of  heaven  as  well  as  the 
goods  of  earth.  Commerce  would  be  the 
means  of  binding  man  to  man,  the  source 
only  of  mutual  blessing  to  soul  and  body. 

The  arts  would  remain,  but  they  would 
only  beautify  and  adorn  human  excellence ; 
contributing  to  the  gratification  of  the  tastes 
giverf  us  by  God  to  assist  our  labours,  and 
to  educate  the  eye  to  the  unseen  and  the  | 


ideal ;  for  every  artist  would  be  "  a  fellow- 
worker  with  God,"  who  moulds  material 
things  into  forms  of  beauty,  who  colours 
the  flowers  with  such  exhaustless  skill,  who 
fills  the  air  with  perfume  and  with  song, 
and  who  hangs  his  drops  of  dewy  pearls  on 
the  branches  of  the  gnarled  thorn. 

The  commonest  things  of  life  necessary 
for  man's  ph)^ica]  existence  would  remain. 
Men  would  eat  and  drink  as  before,  but  all 
to  the  glory  of  God ;  that  is,  all  would  be 
enjoyed  according  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
therefore  without  gluttony  or  drunkenness,  or 
the  perversion  and  abuse  of  God's  bountiful 
gifts  Co  men. 

Amusements  might  remain  and  manifold 
recreations;  for  the  joy  that  dances  in  the 
lamb  or  sings  with  the  lark,  is  one  which 
God — that  God  who  pities  us  as  a  Father, 
who  knows  our  frame — has  also  given  in  his 
benevolence  to  relieve  the  wearied  minds 
and  bodies  of  his  children.  All  would  be 
enjoyed  heartily,  but  in  the  form  and  manner 
whicji  are  according  to  God's  will.  But  gone 
would  be  all  heartless,  selfish,  and  thought- 
less dissipation.  Never  would  the  Giver  be 
forgotten,  but  be  seen  and  enjoyed  in  all  his 
gifts.  God  would  be  in  all,  and  all  in  God. 
Never  would  the  mind  be  enervated,  nor  duty 
neglected,  nor  life  wasted  and  misspent;  but 
all  would  be  joyously  strengthened  and  in- 
vigorated. "  The  joy  of  Jerusalem  would  be 
heard  afar  off,  and  the  noise  of  chUdren 
playing  in  its  streets." 

But  you  may  be  disposed  to  ask,  "  What  of 
pOverty,sickness,  and  death,  and  the  trials  that 
belong  to  humanity,  apart  from  its  renewed 
character  ?  "  I  reply,  the  rich  and  poor  would 
remain  ;  but  who  can  measure  to  what  extent 
their  relative  position  would  be  affected  by 
the  love  and  righteousness  now  possessed  by 
both— by  prudence,  industry,  and  sobriety, 
on  the  one  hand;  and  by  considerate 
kindness,  and  liberality,  and  sympathy  on 
the  other?  If  alms  were  needed,  the  poor 
would  become  richer  in  the  love-  that  sup- 
plied them  ;  and  the  rich  would  be  also 
made  richer,  by  giving  with  the  knowledge 
that  it  was  more  blessed  to  give  than  receive. 
The  greatest  would  not  be  ashamed  to  take 
the  children  of  the  poor  into  their  arms  to 
bless  them;  and,  while  remembering  iheii 
own  greatness,  they  would  act  in  the  spirit  of 
Him  "  to  whom  had  been  given  all  things," 
but  who  rose  from  supper  and  washed  th< 
disciples'  feet  ' 

Sickness  and  suffering  would  remain;  bul 
every  sufferer  would  make  his  pains  an<! 
trials  an  occasion  for  displaying  the  ven 
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beauty  of  holiness,  meeknesa,  and  faith  ; 
and  thus  they  would  become  like  those 
beauteous  dyes  and  gorgeous  colours,  which 
are  produced  by  materials  that  would  other- 
wse  be  counted  as  rubbish ;  or  like  those 
splendid  flowers  which  reveal  their  beauties, 
and  give  forth  their  perfume,  while  springing 
out  of  corruption  and  death. 

The  last  enemy  of  man — the  gravf — would 
also  remain.  But  the  enemy  could  not  in- 
jure. He  would  be  recognised  aa  the 
appointed  messenger  of  the  Father,  deprived 
of  cveiy  real  sting  ;  and,  as  Jesus  would  be 
seen  coming  to  take  us  to  Himself,  the  grave 
would  be  the  entrance  to  that  home  where 
God's  kingdom  was  perfectly  come,  and 
God's  will  perfectly  done. 

Finally,  Churcha  might  remain;  but  a 
chmch  would  be  in  every  home.  The  old 
buildings,  too,  would  be  fuller  than  ever,  and 
new  ones  arise  everywhere ;  and  in  these 
such  holy  men  and  women  would  congre- 
gate as  never  before  had  been  seen.  Then 
they  would  meet  to  be  instructed  in  that 
knowledge  of  God — of  his  character,  pur- 
poses, and  ways— in  which  the  redeemed 
soul  must  for  ever  increase ;  appropriating 
ever  more  of  the  riches  of  Christ  which  are 
unsearchable.  Science  and  philosophy  might 
there  choose  as  their  highest  themes  the  gloiy 
of  God  as  discovered  through  patient  re- 
searches after  Him  as  He  is  revealed  in  His 
manifold  worts,  material  and  intellectnal. 
The  churches,  too,  would  be  filled  with 
devout  worshippers  to  sing  such  songs  of 
harmonious  praise,  as  would  lift  Hie  soul  on 
the  wings  of  music  to  join,  in  sympathy,  with 
tile  golden  harps  before  the  throne; — ^wilh 
worshippers  desirous  also  to  remember  Jesus 
as  the  medium  of  every  blessing,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  pledges  of  an  enduring  life  Mid  an  in- 
eithaustible  love  ;  affording  the  assurance  that 
the  oM  darit  days  of  the  worid's  history  would 
never  recorn,  and  that  the  kingdom  which 
had  come  was  everlasting.  What  Sundays, 
what  days  of  the  Lord  would  these  be  ! 

As  we  contemplate  such  a  picture  as  this, 
aod  dien  look  at  the  actual  condition  of  the 
worid,  we  are  disposed  to  ask  is  it  all  a 
dream — a  dream  of  some  well-ordered  and 
glorious  commonwealth,  full  of  righteousness,' 
praise,  and  joy — a  dream  from  which  we 
awake  and.  find  ourselves  inmates  of  a  prison- 
house — or  a  dream  of  health  and  happiness, 
from  which  we  awake  to  a  life  of  sickness 
and  suffering?  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
our  very  capacity  of  creating  and  enjoying 
such  dreams,  inspires  the  hope  that  they 
are  not  mete  dreams, — the  "blank  mi^v- 


ings  of  a  creature  moving  about  in  woridi  ^ 
not  realised."  Surely  the  fact  that  such  a  i 
state  of  society  as  that  I  have  ^lintly  pic-  i 
tured,  so  fully  meets  the  wants  of  man,  a 
so  adapted  to  fill  his  being,  to  satisfy  his 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteoumea,  aod 
is  so  worthy,  even  in  its  imperfect  form,  of 
the  glory  and  love  of  God  and  of  the 
character  and  government  of  Christ,  that  ata 
dim  hope  at  first  entertained  thai  it  m^ 
be,  rises  into  the  full  taith  that  it  MMtf  be. 
I  know  not  when,  an4  I  know  not  how, — 
whether  this  world,  or  smne  otiier,  or  all 
worlds,  are  to  be  tiie  scene  of  this  blessed 
consummation ;  but  we  know  that  it  is  of 
God's  puipoBe  to  gather  men  into  a  imitcti  | 
society,  a  kingdom  in  which  each  individmi 
member  shall  have  all  his  powers,  gifts,  and 
capacities  educated  and  exercised,  yet  only 
as  part  of  a  mighty  whole,  possessed  of  one 
mind  and  of  one  spirit, — even  "  the  body  "  c£ 
which  Christ  is  "the  Head;"  for  "  we,  arcoord- 
ing  to  his  promise,  look  for  new  heavens  and 
a   new   earth,    wherein    dwelleth   righteods- 

My  subject  is  not  speculative,  bnt  enai- 
nently  practical.  I  wish  you  to  see  how  respon- 
sible you  are  for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  for  the  doing  of  his  will  on  earth 
as  it  is  done  in  heaven.     Vou  are  not  lespoa- 
sible  for  direcdy  changing  "  tfaeworld  withoal," 
nor  "the  world  within"  in  your  fellows.    Y'oar 
responsibility  is  confined  to  yourself,  to   tbe 
state  of  your  own  inner  being,  in  regard  to  the 
coming  of  God's  kingdom  there,  and  the  doing 
of  God's  will  tJure.     For  this  you  o^y  re^ioo- 
sible.     Now  that  God's  kingtlom  may 
your  hearts,  by  your  choosing  that  He  sbali 
rule  over  you,  and,  in  His  own  way  and  time, 
subdue  you  to  Himself^  what  you  require  is 
simply  to  be  as  a  little  child,  with  na  Mfaer 
qualification   than   a  sincere  acceptance    of 
God,  and  a  sincere  willingness  to  live  accofd- 
ing  to  His  will  and  not  your  own  ;  tnisting  to 
Hisgreat  and  precious  promises,  by  vdiicfa  He 
has  given  us  all  things  pertaining  to  life  and 
godliness.    The  moment  you  do  this,  and  can  | , 
utter  these  words  as  etpeessioas  of  your  de- 
site  :  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  htaTcn,  hat    , 
lowed  be  thy  name ;  thy  kii^tdom  come ;  tl^ 
will  be  done,''  then  all  things  are  practical^  - 
changed  to  you,  because  you  are  chuged  m 
to  them.    The  world  of  nature,  of  society,  oi 
commerce,  are  not  altered  to  you,  but  yvn 
are  to  them  ;  and  as  tlie  kingdom  of  heaven.   I 
of    righteousness,    peace,    and    joy,    conas 
"within  yon,"   so  you  are  in  heaven   dov,  i 
for  heaven  is  in  you.     Your  life  wiU    be  ii 
in  hannony  with  all  that  God  mtii.     Tin  |l 
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opening  of  the  heart  to  God  is  like  the  opening 
of  the  eye  that  sees  the  light  and  glory  of  the 
universe.  That  which  you  are  will  compel 
all  things  to  work  together  for  your  good. 
*'  All  things  are  yours,  whether  life,  or  death, 
or  things  present,  or  thingB  to  comej  all  are 
yours," 

But  you  may  refnsc  to  accept  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  to  do  His  will.  This  is  the  only 
other  alternative.  Thousands  do  so,  for  thou- 
sands prefer  to  reject  God's  ways.  Now, 
supposing  that  to-niorrow  morning  God  took 
all  such  at  their  word — that  He  mded  the 
long  controversy  with.  His  rebellious  subjects ; 
and  that  to-morrow  thi&  message  was  pro- 
claimed by  his  ambassadors  to  the  whole 
world :  "Because  I  have  called,  and  ye  re- 
fused ;  I  have  stretched  out  my  hand,  and 
no  man  r^aided ;  but  ye  have  set  at 
nought  all  my  counsel,  and  would  nom  of 
my  r^roof;  I  also  will  laugh  at  your 
calamity;  I  will  mock  when  your  fear 
Cometh.  I  Ye  shall  call  upon  me,  but  I  will  not 
answer ;  ye  shall  seek  me,  but  ye  shall  not 
find  mc :  for  that  ye  hated  knowledge,  and 
did  not  choose  the  fear  of  the  Lord  :  ye 
therefore  shall  ye  eat  of  the  fruit  of  your 
own  way,  and  be  filled  with  your  own 
devices."  Suppose  that  every  obedient  sub- 
ject was  removed  to  heaven  from  the  woiid 
now  to  be  lefl  to  itself;  that  all  the  gifts 
of  God  wtuch  man  neglected,  or  despised, 
henceforth  ceased ;  that  every  Bible  was 
destroyed,  every  church  left  in  ruins,  every 
Lord's  day  forgotten ;  that  the  gospel  was 
no  more  preached,  worship  no  longer  ob- 
served, that  not  one  holy  man  or  woman 
remuned  to  rebuke  or  admonish  by  word 
or  life ;  that  the  Spirit  of  God  withdrew  His 
counsels  and  reproofs,  so  long  neglected; 
and  that  the  heavens  became  as  brass, 
separatir^  this  world  of  self  from  the 
universal  kingdom  of  God.  Now,  at  last,  men 
have  got  all  they  loved,  and  lost  only  all  that 
they  at  heart  disliked.  Self  reigns  in  every 
he^ut  and  home.  All  things  else  remain  as 
before.  Society  and  commerce,  and  art,  and 
science,  and  philosophy.    The  only  change 


is  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  what  men  have 
SO  long  resolved  on  getting,  they  get — full  and 
unchecked  power,  as  fkr  as  God  is  concerned, 
to  do  their  own  will  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in 
hell.  What  would  be  the  result?  I  leave 
you  to  worit  ont  the  problem  j  to  conjecture 
what  the  world  must  cotne  to ;  to  measure,  if 
you  can,  the  depth  of  the  blackness  of  dark- 
ness, of  hate,  of  degradation  and  despair, 
whidi  would  soon  turn  the  earth  into  an 
inconceivable  moral  hell.  Do  not  suppose  that 
I  use  the  language  of  exaggeration;  or  am 
jMCturing  things  impossible.  Even  in  this 
world,  nevo  yet  emptied  of  a  God  of 
love,  states  of  society  have  existed,  and  still 
do  exist, — as  ia  Rome,  *  described  by  St 
Paul,  and  in  Lucknow,  Delhi,  and  others 
in  our  day,— which  would  be  hell  to  any 
man  who  had  ever  known  (»-  loved  God. 
Do  not  say  again  that  the  irodd  will  never 
come  to  this.  I  know  it  won't.  But  my 
confidence  rests  in  God,  not  in  men,  who 
now  reject  His  kingdom,  and  refuse  to  do  His 
will.  From  among  these  I  select  any  one  man 
who  may  be  listening  to  me,  and  I  say  as 
far  as  you  are  coDccmed  yon  do  what 
yeu  can  to  advance  this,  kii^dom  of  dadcness  - 
the  world  raay  never  be  dead,  and  dark, 
and  corrupt,  but  yoa  ira.y  be  so.  God  may 
never  withdraw  himself  from  the  world,  bat 
you  may  withdraw  yourself  from  God.  He 
may  never  s;^  to  the  whole  world,  "  Because 
I  have  called,  and  ye  refused ;  I  also  will 
laugh  at  your  calamity ;  I  will  mock  Wicn 
your  fear  comedi ;"  but  He  may  say  thatto  you, 
and  may  say  it  to^norrow ;  and,  if  so,  what 
to  you  would  be  the  life  and  light  of  the  wMld  ? 
What  if  all  men  were  saved,  but  you  lost  7 
It  is  for  each  one  of  you  therefore  to  deter- 
mine, as  a  moral  and  responsible  being, 
whedier  yon  shall  receive  the  reign  of  God 
or  the  reign  of  self,  whether  you  will  do 
God's  will  or  your  own.  You  cannot  have 
two  masters ;  and  upon  the  choice  of  the 
little,  yet  awfuL,  world  of  your  own  heart, 
regarding  the  right  or  wrong  towards  God, 
depends  whether  the  imiverse  is  to  be  to  you 
a  heaven  or  hell  1  Amen. 
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ELL  had  it  been  for   England    had  I  and  the  ruler  of  their  own  choice,  the  Ameer 


the  Affghan  War  of  1839  never  bi 
essayed.  Well  would  it  be  for  her  honour  if 
all  record  of  that  sad  campaign  could  be 
wiped  out  of  her  annals.  This  campaign 
reflected  but  little  credit  on  the  ruling  powers 
by  whom  it  was  initiated  and  mismanaged ; 
but  deeds  of  daring  were  then  performed, 
which  prove  that  true  chivalry  did  not  die 
out  of  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  with  the 
ardour  of  the  Crusades  or  the  inspiration  of 
the  tournament.  There  were  episodes  which 
deserve  to  live  in  history. 

Among  these  the  fall  of  Ghuznce  takes  no 
second  place. 

In  the  Ghiunee  of  the  nineteenth  century 
little  remains  of  the  Ghuznee  of  the  tenth. 
Little  is  now  standing  to  recall  to  mind  the 
splendour  of  the  city  from  which  marched 
forth  the  heterogeneous  hordes  of  Central 
Asia  under  Mabmoud,  the  first  Mohamedan 
invader  of  Hindostan ;  nothing  but  the  unpre- 
tending tomb  of  Mahmoud  himself,  and  the 
two  minors,  or  pillars,  the  supposed  land- 
marks of  the  great  bazar  of  the  city,  to  tell 
even  ivhere  the  earlier  Ghuznee  stood.  Eight 
centuries  of  warring  elements  and  nations 
have  swept  away  what  was  the  once  cele- 
brated capital  of  a  vast  empire,  while  in  its 
stead  have  been  rising  up,  by  the  accumula- 
tions of  generations,  a  town,  strongly  walled 
and  fortified,  to  serve  as  an  outpost  of  a 
younger  and  smaller  kingdom.  And  it  has 
successfully  defied  the  attacks  of  Asiatic 
assailants,  -and  not  without  warrant  pro- 
claimed itself  "  Ghuznee  the  Impregnable." 

But  in  June  1839  it  found  itself  surrounded 
by  something  far  more  formidable  than  an 
ordinary  Asiatic  force,  "The  Army  of  the 
Indus"  had  encamped  before  it 

The  tale  of  this  disastrous  campaign  has 
been  well  told  in  all  its  "epic  completeness," 
It  is  enough  here  to  remind  the  reader  of  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  this  advance  on 
Ghuznee.  Russia  was  again  supposed  to  be 
meditating  an  attack  on  India,  and  must  be 
met  or  out-man  ecu  vred.  Persia  was  suspected 
of  conniving,  if  not  co-operating,  and  must  be 
cowed  ;  and  Cabui,  lying  between  the  Czar 
and  the  coveted  possessions  of  England  in 
the  East,  must  be  utilised  as  a  "non-conduct- 
ing medium."  But  how  could  this  be  best 
done?  Some  there  were,  wise  men  and 
experienced  in  Asian  poUtics,  and  at  their 
head  Alexander  Bumes,  who  said,  "  The 
Affghans  as  a  nation    are  friendly  to  us. 


Dost  Mahomet,  if  only  England 
worth  his  while,  and  that  could 
be  done  at  half  the  cost  of  setting  up  any 
against  him,  would  abandon  Russia  aod 
Persia  in  our  faveur."  But  there  were  others 
who  inclined  to  the  more  daring  and  despe- 
rate course  of  deposing  the  Dost,  and  repla< 
ing  on  the  throne  of  Cabul  Shah  Soojah, 
whom  they  were  pleased,  by  a  legal  fiction, 
to  designate  ss  the  Ameer  dt  jure,  and  who,  | 
aAer  having  been  driven  from  Cabul  by  the 
people,  bad  been  for  some  years  living  a  pen- 
sioner at  Loodiana,  under  British  protectioa 
In  an  evil  hour  the  advocates  of  the  latter 
policy  prevailed.  The  uncrowned  ex-ameer. 
Shah  Soojah,  was  to  be  reinstated  vi  et  armis, 
defiance  of  the  wishes-  of  the  Afghan 
nation,  and  kept  upon  the  throne  by  British 
bayonets  and  British  gold,  in  the  hope  that 
he  would  prove  a  grateful  ally,  and  an 
effective  barrier  against  the  anticipated 
digressions  of  Russia. 

The  most  direct  route  to  Cabul  lay  across 
the  Punjab  and  through  the  Khybn  Pass. 
But  old  RunjeetSinghwas  fast  waning  in  power 
and  in  prestige,  as  well  as  in  health,  and  the 
surging  dde  of  insubordination,  which  nothing 
but  the  traditional  strength  of  his  individual 
will  kept  back  as  with  a  flood-gate,  would, 
on  his  death,  inevitably  burst  all  bounds  and 
ovenvhelm  "  the  land  of  thfe  five  rivers"  with 
a  deluge  of  rebellion  and  bloodshed.  He 
himself  felt  this:  For  some  time  he  had 
found  that  even  with  the  aid  of  his  irenchaat 
European  lieutenants  he  could  hardly  restrain 
the  turbulent  Kkalsa  (Sikh  soldiers).  He 
could  now  give  no  guarantee  of  safe  transit 
to  the  British  army ;  so  it  was  resolved  that 
the  advance  should  be  made  by  the  southern 
route,  through  the  fiolan  Pass,  By  this 
arrar^Anent  also  another  end  was  gained; 
the  junction  and  combined  action  of  the 
Bombay  Contingent  would  be  greatly  facili- 
tated. Ferozepore,  on  the  Sutlej,  was  the 
muster  place  for  the  Bengal  troops.  There 
Lord  Auckland  the  Governor-General,  and 
Che  "old  Lion -of  the  Punjaub,"  met,  and 
amid  all  "  the  pomp  and  circumstance"  of 
reviews  and  durbars,  the  "  Grand  Army  of 
the  Indus"  was  to  be  wafted  onward  on  its 
way  by  their  joint  aspirations  and  mutual 
good  wishes.  But,  while  still  enc:amped  at 
Eerozepore,  tidings  came  that  the  fears  about 
the  great  northern  bugbear  had  passed  awayj 
the   political    horizon   was    cJearingj    the  | 
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clouds  of  suspidon  and  alann  were  blowing 
over. 

Yet,  though  the  occasioa  had  virtually 
ceased,  for  the  anticipated  dangei  had  disap- 
peared, there  were  in  the  cainp,  or  rather  in 


the  Council  Chamber,  men  whose  personal 
vanity  and  ambition  were  too  much  involved 
to  reconcile  them  now  to  any  retrograde 
movement  The  advance  into  Cabul  must 
on  no  account  be  abandoned;  the  edat  of 


such  an  expedition  could  not  be  foregone; 
Shah  Soojah  must  be  borne  back  in  triumph 
into  his  own  ancestral  city. 

Jatta  at  aUa.  The  army,  though  greatly 
shorn  of  its  originally  proposed  strength, 
moved  slowly  down,  crossed  the  Indus, 
worked  its  weary  way  through  the  Bolan 


Pass,  pushed  on  for  Candahar,  which  ii 
occupied  without  firing  a  shot;  and  then, 
doubhng  back  in  a  northerly  direction,  pre- 
sented itself  before  the  walls  of  Ghuznee. 

Great  was  the  consternation  within  the 
ciudel  when,  on  the  morning  of  Joly  atst, 
I  Hyder  Khan,  a  brother  of  Dost  Mahomet, 
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the  governor  of  the  fort,  received  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  enemy  were  at  their 
gates.  The  whole  plain  to  the  south  was 
covered ;  while  they  had  remained  within 
utterly  unconscious  of  the  danger.  So  con- 
fident were  they  that  from  Candahai  the 
British  army  would  either,  as  was  thought 
most  probable,  make  a  dash  on  Herat,  and 
recover  it  firom  the  Persians,  who  had  lately 
conquered  it,  or  would  advance  by  direct 
route  for  Cabul  itself,  leaving  Ghuznee  for 
some  future  time,  that  even  the  light  cavalry, 
which  would  have  been  invaluable  as  scouts, 
or  to  harass  the  flanks  of  the  advancing 
force,  were  safely  shut  up  in  the  city.  So 
the  British  troops  took  up  their  ground  on 
the  west,  just  beyond  range  from  the  walls, 
without  having  encountered  a  single  enemy. 
Later  in  the  day,  however,  a  movement  was 
perceptible  in  the  camp.  The  tents  were  no 
sooner  pitched  than  they  were  being  struck; 
the  infantry  were  seen  filing  along  over  the 
lower  hilly  ground  which  lay  on  the  north  of 
the  city ;  while  the  artillery,  and  the  cavalry 
having  the  line  of  baggage  camels  in  escort, 
were  lost,  as  they  took  a  mder  circuit  along 
the  level  ground  behind  the  range  of  hills. 
In  due  time,  however,  all  reappeared  on  the 
eastern  side,  and  there  began  to  settle  down 
for  the  night,  the  camp  apparently  facing 
north.  From  this  change  of  ground  it  was 
inferred  by  Hyder  Kh^  that  there  was  a 
change  of  plan,  and  that,  without  delaying 
to  attack  Ghuznee,  the  force  would  still  make 
for  CabuL 

If  the  consternation  had  been  great  in  the 
dty  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  army, 
which  they  thought  was  miles  away,  scarcely 
less  grave  the  effect  on  the  minds  of  the 
English  by  the  appearance  of  the  walb  of 
the  fort.  "  When  we  came  before  it  on  the 
morning  of  the  21st  July,"  says  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  force  in  his  official  report, 
"  we  were  very  much  surprised  to  find  a  high 
rampart,  in  good  repair,  built  on  a  scarped 
mound  about  thirty-five  feet  high,  flanked  by 
numerous  towers,  and  surrounded  by  a.fausse 
braye  and  a  wet  ditch."  And  a  closer  recon- 
noitre only  revealed  more  fully  the  strength  of 
the  place.  In  front  of  each  gateway  was 
erected  a  massive  screen  of  masonry,  and  the 
gates  themselves  were  bricked  up,  while  the 
ditch  which  surrounded  the  whole  city  was 
filled  with  water  of  unknown  depth,  only 
known  to  be  utterly  unfordable ;  and  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  which  flowed  dose 
by,  an  outwork  had  been  built,  which  com- 
pletely commanded  the  ditch  on  the  western 
and  southern  flanks.     This  was  00  plea»ng 


sight  for  an  army  unprovided  for  a  siege,  | 
All  the  siege  train  and  heavier  guns  had  / 
been  unaccountably  left  at  Candahar;  they  I  ■ 
could  bring  nothing  but  nine  and  six-pounder  ll 
light  field-pieces  into  the  field ;  and  as  for  [ 
sitting  down  for  a  systematic  investment,  o 
with  all  the  tedious  processes  of  mines  and  I' 
parallels  for  approadiing  and  breaching  the  i  < 
walls,  this  was  out  of  the  question;  forCabnl  |i 
must  be  reached  as  soon  as  possible.  ' 

In  this  dilemma,  a  council  of  war  was  ne-  < 
cessary.     A  passing  notice  of  the  several  , 
leading  ofliciaU  in  the  camp  who  would  com- .; 
pose  it,  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  | 
better  the  line  each  is  here  supposed  to  take. 
Sir  John    Keane    was  in  command  of  the  : 
whole  force ;  for  on  the  resolution  to  reduce 
its  strength  before  leaving  Ferozepore,  Sir  H-  1 
Fane,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  had  dedined   j 
the   curtailed    honour  of  accompanying  it  1 
Mr.  W.  Macnaghten,  a  high  Bengal  dvilias. 
was  attached  to  it  as  British   Envoy  and 
Minister.    Alexander  Bumes,  a  young  Bom- 
bay  officer,    but    already    a   distinguished 
diplomatist,    whose    personal   acquamtaoce   1 
with  Cabul  rendered  his  presence  of   die 
greatest  importance;  and  besides  these  the  '. 
several  Brigadiers   and   Colonels  of   R^- 
ments,  and  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Force. 
Inattendancealsowas  MohunLall,aHindoo,  il 
held  in  high  esteem  by  Buroes,  having  accom-  M 
panied  him  in  his  previous, embassy  to  Cabul    ' 
and  Bokhara,  who  was  no^  on  the  Envoy's 
Staff. 

The  coundl  met  in  the  general's  tent.  On  {I 
some  faces  there  was  a  gloom ;  for  tbey  had 
just  found  themselves  ^e  to  face  with  a 
difficulty  for  which  they  were  httlc  prepared. 
The  discussion  on  the  course  to  be  adopted 
had  scarcely  commenced,  when  the  Erivoy 
announced  that  an  Affghan  of  high  birth  and 
great  intelligence  had  just  joined  the  camp. 
He  was  a  nephew  of  the  Ameer  of  Cabul, 
and  had  been  won  over  by  the  seductive  per- 
suasions of  Mohun  Lall,  who  had  kept  up  a 
secret  correspondence  with  him  ever  since 
they  had  become  acquainted  at  Cabul  This 
man,  Abdool  Reshed  Khan,  had  just  de- 
serted firom  Ghuznee,  and  stolen  into  camp, 
and  was  now  prepared  to  give  the  fullest 
information  regarding  the  condition  of  the 
dtadeL 

"  Prepared  to  betray  his  cousin,  a&d  to 
play  his  unde  false,"  whispered  Captain  Ou- 
tram,  of  the  Shah'^  Body  Guard,  into  his 
neighbour's  ear.     "  h. pakka  t^S^an.  be !" 

"  I  would,"  said  the  t»ig^er  addressed, 
taming  to  Buhies,  who  sat  on  the  other  side 
of  him,  "I  would  that  the  Eqvo^  would  not 
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be  so  fond  of  indulging  his  almost  Asiatic 
proclivity  for  intrigue." 

"Well,  I  am  thankful,"  replied  Bumes, 
who  still  to  some  extent  resented  the  sub- 
ordinate position  in  which  he  was  placed  to 
the  ambitious  civiUan,  "  if  Dost  Mahomet, 
the  fine,  manly  fellow,  Affghan  though  he  be, 
is  to  be  kicked  out,  I  am  thankful  some  one 
elsehasthedoingofiL  We  might  have  a  much 
worse  man  there  than  he ;  and  I  fear  we  shall 
have  it  in  your  friend,  the  Shah." 

"  Don't  call  him  my  friend,"  said  the  briga- 
dier deprecatingly.  "  The  Governor-General 
offered  me  the  command  of  the  Contingent, 
and  I  have,  I  hope,  learnt  that  part  of  a 
soldier's  duty,  to  obey  without  questioning." 
-  While  these  remarks  were  passing,  the  Aff- 
ghan had  been  introduced,  and  niow  was 
seated  in  their  midst,  accompanied  by  his 
sponsor,  Mohun  LalL  He  was  a  large  mus- 
cular man,  but  with  a  sinister  expression  :  a 
furtive  glance  wandered  around  to  see  how 
he  was  regarded,  and  he  was  physi<^omist 
enough  (all  natives  are)  to  see  that  he  was  but 
coldly  welcomed.  However,  he  had  adopted 
his  rdle,  and  be  carried  it  durough.  Gently 
and  cleverly  drawn  out  by  the  Envoy,  the 
man  told  them  that  the  fort  wais  very  strong — 
considered  impregnable ;  that  every  gate  had 
been  bricked  up  except  one,  and  that  was  on 
the  opposite  side,  towards  Cabul,  and  called 
the  Cabul  Gate,  that  it  remained  open  not 
only  as  3  means  of  ordinary  ingress  and 
^ress,  but  also  because  a  considerable  force 
with  supplies  was  daily  expected  to  arrive 
ham  Cabul.  Having  given  such  information, 
he  was  allowed  to  retire.  He  had  scarcely 
left  the  tent,  when  opinions  were  freely  ex* 
pressed  regarding  "  Uie  traitor — A%han  all 
over."  The  soldier-spirit  of  one  brigadier 
revolted  at  the  thought  that  we  were  to  be  in 
any  way  indebted  for  success  to  such  a  rene- 
gade. Young  Outram,  of  the  Shah's  Body 
Guard,  could  not  contain  himsel£  He  said 
aloud,  "  Treason  never  can  prosper." 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  the  Envoy,  with  a  bland- 
ness  of  tone  irtiich  contrasted  strongly  with 
the  haughty  sneer  with  which  he  thought  to 
annihilate  the  young  officer; 

" '  TivsiOD  dotfa  aenr  proipsr.    Wkafi  the  nuon  > 
Wb7  irhen  [t  pmpen,  none  dva  uU  it  tisuon.' " 

"  I  only  hope,"  chimed  in  Bumes,  "that  if 
the  Envoy  is  to  reap  the  proverbial  fruits  of 
treason,  he  may  have  the  enjoyment  of  it  all 
to  himself,  and  not  compel  any  of  us  to  taste 
its  bitterness.  Not  that  1  wish  him  to  find 
himself 

'Caogbt  **  »  woodcodla  hii  om  ipriDcs.' " 

Wordsofpropheticomentbeywerel   With- 


in two  years  both  Bumes  and  the  Envoy,  and 
the  greater  part  of  that  force,  had  miserably 
perished  before  Affghan  treachery,  and  among 
the  very  few  of  that  council  who  escaped  was 
the  young  Outram,  whose  principles  of  Chris- 
tian chivalry  sustained  him  through  life. 

"One  hint,  gentlemen,"  said  the  general, 
"  we  may  take  from  otu*  Affghan  visitor.  We 
are  clearly  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  city.  If 
we  move  round,  we  shall  command  the  only 
open  gate  they  have,  and  be  able  to  intercept 
the  succours  coming  in  from  Cabul." 

So  far  the  council  had  not  sat  in  vain. 
And  by  the  decision  at  which  they  then 
arrived  may  be  explained  the  movement  of 
the  camp,  which  had  for  the  time  been,  under 
misapprehension  of  its  object,  a  relief  to  the 
garrison. 

Early  the  next  morning,  one  of  the  subal- 
terns of  the  en^eers,  by  name  Durand, 
came  into  the  Chief  Engineer's  tent,  and  sug- 
gested, with  much  modesty,  that  as  the  ordi- 
nary sapping  and  mining  and  breaching  were 
out  of  the  question,  it  might  be  worth  the 
trial  to  carry  the  Cabul  gate  by  a  caufi.  He 
himself  (he  said)  had  gone  down  in  the  dead 
of  night,  and  found  mt  this  gate  was  clear, 
the  bridge  over  the  ditch  was  all  right,  there 
were  several  angles  in  the  sorties  where  the 
storming  parties  might  stand  under  cover, 
and  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  walls 
there  were  grand  positions  for  pushing  on 
guns.  AH  that  was  needed  was  once  to  blow 
open  the  gate.  A  few  bags  of  powder  (he 
said)  placed  close  to  the  gates  would  effectu- 
ally demolish  the  woodwork,  and  the  storming 
parties  might  effect  an  entrance  before  the 
men  inside  knew  what  was  going  on.  The 
Chief  Engineer,  an  older  and  therefore,  per- 
haps, a  more  cautious  man,  pronounced  it  a 
bold  stroke  j  but  thought  it  was  feasible,  and 
promised  to  think  it  over,  and  lay  it  before 
the  general  when  the  council  met  again  at 
noon.  Durand  said,  "  I  would  only  make 
one  stipulation.  Major,  which  is,  that  as  the 
idea  is  mine,  and  I  have  examined  the  ground, 
I  should  be  allowed  to  make  the  venture. 
You  know,  I  am  the  senior  subaltern  also." 

At  noon,  the  council  again  met,  and  a 
sense  of  relief  seemed  to  pervade  all ;  for  the 
Afghan  deserter  was  not  there.  The  project 
was  now  brought  forward,*  Its  novelty  and 
its  boldness  at  first  told  against  it ;  but  on 
mature  consideration  it  found  general  favour. 


tledBalba  credit  of  od^iutiaBU.  Soma  friendi  of  tlie  Chief 
Eofiaeer  hiTs  cUimed  it  for  him.  as  it  wai  brought  formrd 
fajfuD ;  bat  it  U  gmmilj,  iind  with  nore  jutice,  accarded 
to  Duruid.  whoioBuddeaLycloied  A  biilliuit  career  lait  year 
"■:8Bton«nl-GoT«nicir  oflhoPnnJib. 
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It  was  resolved  that  the  attempt  should  be 
made,  and  that  very  night,  while  the  garrison 
were  still  deluding  themselves  with  the  idea 
that  the  force  was  only  halting  m  route  for 
Cabul,  and  were  unprepared  for  any  attack. 

That  afternoon,  all  the  necessary  orders 
were  issued.  The  positions  were  assigned  to 
the  several  batteries,  to  be  taken  up  Id  the 
dead  of  night :  every  regiment  told  off  for  its 
particular  duty  :  the  light  companies  of  H.M, 
2nd  and  17th  to  fonn  the  storming  party,  and 
the  rest,  with  the  other  corps,  to  be  distri- 
buted in  the  advancing  columns  and  reserves. 
Sickness  had  considerably  reduced  the  effec- 
tive strength  of  the  force :  dysentery,  fever, 
and  jaundice  had  sent  a  large  number  on  the 
sick  list  \  yet,  when  the  rumotn:  reached  the 
Jiospital  that  the  attack  was  to  be  made,  the 
-sick  forgot  all  their  maladies  and  theit  weak- 
ness in  their  impatience  to  take  part  in  the 
assault.  The  scene  there  passing  will  be  best 
lold  by  one  who  witnessed  it. 

"  On  the  evening  before  the  storm  my  duty 
led  me  to  prepare  the  field  hospitals,  and  to 
.arrange  for  the  expected  casualities.  On 
visiting  the  hospital  tents  of  H.M.  2nd  and 
17th  regiments,  I  was  surprised  to  find  them 
.cleared  of  sick !  The  gallant  fellows  had  all 
risen  in  mutiny  against  their  surgeons,  and  in- 
sisted on  joining  their  comixes.  None 
remained  in  hospital  but  the  hopelessly  bed- 
ridden, who  literally  could  not  crawl,  and 
even  of  these  a  portion,  who  could  just  stand 
and  walk,  were  dressed,  and  made  to  look 
like  soldiers,  to  take  the  hospital  guard.  No 
effective  man  could  be  kept  away.  This  in- 
cident is  invaluable  for  history."* 

A  kindred  spirit  pervaded  the  whole  force. 
At  midnight,  the  batteries  and  regiments  be- 
gan to  ^e  up  their  positions.  At  three 
o'clock — the  darkest,  stillest  hour  before 
dawn— a  small  knot  of  gallant  young  Eng- 
lishmen were  moving  out  from  the  cover 
behind  which  the  batteries  had  been  placed, 
and  supports  planted.  In  advance,  occupy- 
ing, by  right,  the  post  of  honour,  appeared 
Durand,  carrying  his  bag  of  powder,  and 
followed  by  half-a-dozen  of  the  13th  simi- 
larly laden.  The  walls  were  alive  with  men, 
for  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  to  avoid  obser- 
vation, the  enemy  saw  something  was  in  the 
wind,  and  lined  the  ramparts,  blazing  away 
into  the  dar^  The  lights  fringed  the  para- 
pets to  enable  them  to  see  what  was  going 


*  Dt.  Enuiedj'a  '^  Cunpajfii  of  tha  Annf  of  tbs  Ind 


on;  but  happily  they  were  so  placed  as  to 
throw  all  their  light  on  the  more  distant 
objects,  casting  the  ditch  and  the  sorties  and 
the  gateway  itself,  into  all  the  deeper  shade. 
Thus  the  advance  was  made  in  safety. 

So  utterly  unconscious  were  the  enemy 
within  of  the  form  of  danger  that  was 
threatening,  that  when  Duiand  reached  the 
gate,  he  could,  through  a  chink,  see  the  sen- 
tries inside,  squatting  on  the  ground,  and 
smoking  their  Atwia At  unconcernedly.  Amid 
the  din  of  the  guns — for  all  the  batteries  had 
opened  fire — and  the  rattle  of  matchlocks 
and  muskets,  the  men  advanced,  deposited 
their  powder  bags,  and  retired  under  cover, 
without  being  noticed.  Now  was  the  critical 
moment.  Durand,  havii^  adjusted  the  hose, 
and  with  some  difGculCy  lighted  the  port-fire, 
himself  got  safely  back  to  cover,  when,  with 
a  terrific  report,  the  powder  exploded,  the 
door  was  shattered  to  pieces,  and  some  of 
the  masonry  also  brought  down  with  the 
shock.  But  not  a  man  was  hurt,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  engineer  officer,  in  command  I 
of  the  carrying  party,  who,  having  in- 
cautiously exposed  himself,  was  shaken  by 
the  concussion.  There  was  a  dead  lull  for 
some  moments :  not  a  foot  stirred.  All  was 
expectation  for  the  bugle  to  sound  the  ad- 
vance; but,  by  some  mishap,  the  bugler  was  j|' 
not  to  be  found.  A  very  few  moments,  how-  1 , 
ever — though  they  seemed  hours — and  the 
signal  was  given.  With  a  cheer,  the  storming 
party  sprang  from  under  cover,  and  were  in 
the  ^teway ;  and  before  the  sun  rose  the 
English  flag  floated  on  the  Fort  of  Ghuznee. 

Tfiat  night  a  council  of  war  had  also  been  , 
held  in  the  city ;  and  Hyder  Khan  had  pro-  \ 
posed  that  as  an  attack  was  threatened,  the  ' 
women  and  children  should  be  removed  to 
some  place  of  safety.  The  explosion  at  the 
gate  broke  up  the  council,  and  the  city,  men, 
women,  and  children  were  at  the  mercy  of 
the  conqueror.  Yet,  to  the  amazement  of 
the  Affghans  themselves,  not  one  woman  or 
child  suffered  insult  or  injury  knowioirly  bv 
the  K<^r  soldiers.  ' 

Mahomed  Hyder  Khan,  the  Governor  oE 
the  Eort,  surrendered;  and  his  life  was  pro- 
mised  him.  He  was  at  once  made  over  to 
the  charge  of  Buraes,  whose  chivalrous  spirit 
rejoiced  in  showing  how  brave  men  deser\-e 
to  be  respected  even  in  their  fall.  As  for 
the  traitor  Reshed  Khan,  he  remained  in 
camp,  an  object  of  general  contempt  and 
suspicion. 
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^LLESMERE.    I  have  just  found  the 
most  Igvely  passage  in  an  old  novel — 
not  so  very  old,  though — published  thirty- 
five  or  forty  years  ago. 

Cranmer.  I  thought  that  when  last  we 
separated,  it  was  agreed  that  at  our  next 
meeting  we  were  to  continue  to  discuss  the 
subject  of  the  treatment  of  animals. 

ElUimere.  Oh,  yes  ;  but  what  is  the  good 
of  having  a  set  subject  for  discussion  if  one 
may  not  have  the  pleasure  of  breaking  away 
from  it  sometimes  ?  Besides,  whatever 
inelevancy  I  may  commit,  Milverton  is  sure 
to  be  able  to  show  that  it  bears  closely  upon 
the  subject  in  hand. 

Sir  Arthur.  Give  us  the  lovely  passage  at 
once. 
EliesnKre.  It  was  somethbg  of  this  sort : 
She  looked  wistfully  at  the  mantelpiece, 
nd  sighed  when  she  saw  that  there  was  no 
letter  for  her,  for  she  knew  that  the  half- 
weekly  post  had  come  in."    I  laid  down  the 
book  and  s^hed  too,  thinking  of  the  happy 
I  days  when,  at  some  favoured  places  in  Eng- 
'  land,  there  was  only  a  half-weekly  post. 

Mauleverer,  Some  foolish  people  are 
always  fancying  that  they  should  hke  to 
have  lived  in  some  age  previous  to  their 
own,  or  wishing  that  they  had  not  been  bom 
just  yet,  and  that  their  time  was  to  come  in 
some  subsequent  age. 

Lady  EUamert,  I  suppose  I  am  one  of 
those  foolish  persons.  I  do  not  agree  with 
my  husband  in  his  horror  at  receiving  letters, 
which,  as  you  know,  is  a  grievance  he  is 
never  tired  of  mourning  over ;  but  I  often 
fancy  how  delightful  life  must  have  been  in 
quieter  times,  when  everybody  was  not  in 
such  a  hurry;  when  short  intervals  of  dis- 
tance produced  great  changes  of  scene ;  when 
small  things  which  happened  to  one  were 
events,  and  were  well  talked  over  and 
thought  over.     Now,  nothing  makes  much 

impression  on  our 

ElUsmere.  Say,  kaleidoscopic  minds.  You 
just  give  a  sh^e  of  the  tube,  and  there  is 
another  set  of  patterns.  I  don't  object  to  this. 
Lady  Eliamere.  But  surely,  John,  you 
would  like  to  have  hved  in  a  time  when  the 
world  was  less  built  over.  I  often  subtract, 
in  ray  mind's  eye,  all  the  new  houses  at  some 
beautiful  spot,  and  see  what  it  must  have 
been  in  former  days,  and  then  imagine  the 
douce,  pleasant  life  which  the  few  dwellers  in 
that  beautiful  place  must  have  led. 
MauUverer.  An  utter  delusion. 


ber  how  strong  must  have  been  the  hatreds 
and  the  dislikes  when  people  lived  together 
in  very  small  communities,  and  when  there 
was  next  to  no  movement  from  the  localities 
in  which  they  dwelt 

Sir  Arthur.  As  for  Ellesmere,  his  hfe 
might  have  been  a  douce  one  (to  adopt  Lady 
Ellesmere's  word),  but  it  would  have  been 
a  very  short  one  in  most  of  the  previous 
ages  of  the  world.  There  is  no  man  of  my 
acquaintance  who  would  have  been  more 
ccrUin  to  have  been  burnt  for  heresy,  or 
hanged  for  treason,  than  Ellesmere.  Is  it 
possible  to  conceive  that  he  would  have  been 
able  to  restrain  himself  from  taking  objec- 
tions to  the  dominant  views  of  religion  and 
politics,  whatever  they  might  have  been? 
and  taking  objections  would  have  been  tor- 
ture or  death,  most  probably  the  latter. 
This  thought  reconciles  me  to  a  post  coming 
in  six  times  in  the  day,  and  to  the  way  in 
which  (for  I  agree  with  Lady  Ellesmere) 
most  of  the  beautiful  spots  of  the  earth  have 
been  deformed  by  modem  houses. 

Miiverton.  These  preliminary  remarks  na- 
turally lead  up  to  my  subject. 

Ellesmere.  I  told  you  so.  Nothing  can 
keep  his  subject  down. 

Milverton.  I  spoke  the  other  day  of  a  new 
set  of  sufferings  endured  by  animals  in  con- 
sequence of  new  modes  of  locomotion  being 
invented ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  must  be 
admitted  that  a  whole  series  of  atrocities  in 
reference  to  animals  has  entirely  passed 
away.  I  allude  to  the  ridiculous  way  in 
which  they  were  tortured  and  slain  for  me- 
dicinal remedies.  You  can  hardly  take  up 
any  old  work  upon  medical  recipes  without 
immediately  coming  upon  some  monstrous 
mode  of  cure,  in  which  some  inhumanity  is 
to  be  practised  upon  an  animal  to  satisfy  the 
superstitious  notions  of  the  age.  We  have  in 
the  house  a  Welsh  work,  named  "  Meddj'gon 
Myddfai."     It  is  full  of  these  horrors. 

Sir  Arthur.  Yes ;  I  have  heard  of  the 
work.  It  is  supposed  to  date  from  the  time 
of  the  Druids. 

Milverton.  True;  but  do  you  doubt  that 
it  was  beheved  in  until  quite  modem  times ; 
and  even  now  there  are  country  districts 
where  these  atrocious  remedies  are  entirely 
believed  in  as  articles  of  faith. 

Mauleverer.  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
check  any  joyfulness  at  some  particular  bar- 
barity having  dropped  out  of  fashion ;  but, 
my  good  friends,  I  must  remind  you  of  the 
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fact  that  anodier  has  entered.     What  was 
done  by  supers titioD  is  now  done  by  science. 

.Sir  Arthur.  I  deny  that  the  cruelties  in-' 
fiicted  by  science  upon  animals  are  equal  in 
number  and  extent  to  those  that  were  in- 
flicted by  superstition ;  and  then,  look  at  the 
purpose — in  some  cases,  recollect  that  it  is 
to  master  the  diseases  of  animals  that  aninaals 
are  subjected  to  scientific  investigation. 

MUva-tan.  Scientific  investigation  !  It  is 
very  unlike  you.  Sir  Arthur,  to  use  fine  words 
for  the  barbarities  that  go  on  under  the  pre- 
tentious name  of  scientific  investigation. 

This  was  one  of  the  branches  of  the  sub- 
ject that  I  was  most  anxious  to  discuss  with 
you.  I  do  not  wish  to  cany  ray  arguments 
to  any  extreme ;  but  I  declare  that  I  believe 
that  a  vast  amount  of  needless  cruelly  is 
inflicted  upon  animals  under  the  pretext  of 
scientific  investigation.  I  vow  that  I  think 
it  is  a  crime  to  make  experiments  upon 
animals  for  the  sake  ol  illustrating  some 
scientific  fact  that  has  aheady  been  '^zVi 
ascertained.  You  might  as  well  say  that  it 
is  desirable  to  put  wretched  dogs  into  the 
Grotto  del  Cam  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
that  the  air  in  that  grotto  is  mephitic. 

Lady  EUesmere.  Surely  eveiybody  must 
agree  with  Leonard  in  that  proposition. 

Mrs.  MUverton.  Certainly. 

Elltsmere.  Well,  I  do  not  deny  it;  Ithink 
he  is  right. 

Mavleverer.  I  go  further :  T  dolft  believe 
that  a  single  valuable  &ct  has  been  discovered 
by  any  of  the  tortures  which  have  been  u 
flic  ted  upon  animals. 

Sir  Arthur.  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  that 
length  with  you.  I  have  a  perfect  horror  of  vivi- 
section ;  the  very  word  inakes  my  flesh  creep. 
But  we  shall  not  carry  our  point  (for  I  ^ke  it 
we  are  all  agreed  upon  the  point)  by  suffering 
any  exaggeration  to  niter  into  our  statement. 

£lUsmere.  What  do  you  propose,  Milver- 
ton  ?  I  mean,  what  do  you  propose  by  way 
of  remedy  for  this  evil  ? 

Miherton.  I  have  very  little  to  propose  in 
the  way  of  direct  remedy.  There  have  been 
horrors  in  the  way  of  vivisection — especially 
those  perpetrated  in  France— against  which 
I  think  direct  legislation  might  be  claimed. 
But  it  is  very  httle  that  direct  legislation  can 
do  in  this  matter.  We  can  only  rely  upon  the 
force  of  enlightened  public  opinion.  I  think 
women  could  do  a  great  deal  in  this  matter, 
as  indeed  they  can  in  most  social  matters. 

Lady  EUesmere.  It  would  be  quite  enough 
reason  for  refusing  any  man,  if  one  knew  that 
he  practised  any  needless  cruelties,  whether 
called  by  any  scientific  name  or  not,  upon 


animals.  My  huabwid  may  ill-tteat  me,  as 
you  see  he  does,  generally  pointing  out  the 
foolishness  of  any  remark  that  \  may  make: 
but  if  he  ill-treated  animals,  I  do  not  dunk  1 
could  endure  him. 

'Maulevertr,  After  all,  then,  we  are  driren 
to  the  doctors'  wives,  or  sweethexrts,  for 
some  remedy  in  this  a^r. 

MUverton.  Not  altogether.  If  pBhSc 
opinion  were  strong  in  die  direction  in  iirhidi 
we  wish  it  to  prevail,  no  govenimeat,  no 
pubfic  body  couM  Imvc  these  craci  and 
wicked  experiments  carried  on  onder  its 
sanction.  I  have  looked  into  The  subject 
carefully,  and  I  have  come  to  Ihe  conclusion 
that  this  atjtion  upon  public  bodies  wtrald 
stop  a  great  deal  of'the  horrcffs  we  now  com- 
plain of.  I  cannot  say  any  more  about  this 
branch  of  the  subject, 

I  now  descend  into  a  very  commonplace 
matter  relating  to  beasts  of  burden.  I  'diint 
that  a  great  deal  might  be  done  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  of  beasts  of  bordm,  by  | 
reasonable  and  judicious  'supetvistou  and 
inspection.  Of  course,  I  know  whatwSH* 
said  directly,  in  apposition  to  this  ppopwsl, 
tliat  it  is  contrary  to  tlie  laws  of  political 
economy.  But  previously-to  going 'into  de- j 
tail,  I  want  to  ask  you  all  a  great  question 
which  presses  upon  my  miad.  ft  is  tWs : 
Has  not  every  living  creature  its  rights?  I 
suppose  Aat  this  proposition  myseem  sobk- 
what  fanciful  when  applied  to  asnmals;  but 
I  distinctly  hold  that  everr  liviag  cffiatore  Ins 
its  rights,  and  'tiiat  Justice,  in  the  U^^ 
form,  toKf  be  applied  to  it.  I  say  t^t  a 
lame  horse-has  a  right  to  claim  thatitshaH 
not  be  worked ;  and  just  as  I  would  protect 
one  man  iirom  bieing  ill-treated  t^  aBotner,  so, 
to  use  the'  principle  in  Hs  widest^nn,  I  mndd 
protect  any  one  znimal  &tnn  bcmg  Ul-tnated 
by  any  other. 

Cranmer.  I  knewihat  lotnalwaysin  Wil- 
Tcrton's  thoughts  whenever  he  nraAies  a  ^ead 
set  against  pohtical  economv  and  coonomHn^ 
I  do  not  see  much  me  in  bis  dogtm— >tkat—  i 

Sir  Arthur,  I  do. 

Craittr^-.  ^— every  aninral  has'tts ^rights;  | 
but  I  have  no  objection  to  aAnit  it.  Wbil  ■ 
then  ?  What  practical  resalt  do  yoo  aim  «,  i 
Milverton  ?  | 

Milvertm.  Well,  I  say  that  if  only  several ; 
practical  men  cared  for  this  subject — namely, ' 
the  good  treatment  of  animals — as  much  is 
we  who  are  sittting  in  this  room  do,  an  effec- 
tive system  of  inspection  and  supervision  mi^t ' 
be  devised  for  draught-horses  en^doyedinaiiy  i 
great  town — say,  fttrinstance,  in  LMdon.  i 
The  Mischief  in  this  wotW  ia,  that  states- 


men,  and  tocq  of  business,  hare  for  many 
years  been  greatly  employed  in  anuiging 
where  power  should  be  placed,  Knd  not  how  it 
should  be  used  ;  and  so  poor  men  and  poor 
-ff''*Mf  )um  often  hiKi  a  sail  time  of  it. 

I  maintain  that,  with  the  assiauutce  of  my 
(ntad  CrBiimer,  I  oould  gif  e  the  heads  of  a 
Bill  for  the  inspectidD  of  diaught  aaisaAlB  in 
tUs'SKlnipotis,  f^ith  would  prevent  aa  im< 
■msc  dealof  the  crudly  mow  exercised  upon 
ailKitlE.  Once  <iiiect  the  atteiitiaa  of  men 
to  lidB  eubject  ^ad  wtan  is  a  moet  ingenious 
atBDMl),  yoa  would  be  surpcised  to  see  wkat 
good  rasiilts  night  be  effected. 

Alt  BOW,  I  am  going  to  propose  quite  a 
■inor  Bwtter-^a  tbin^  at  whidi  I  dvetay 
yoa  wili  hmgh,  but  whidi,  I  believe,  will 
h«ra.'a  gnat  efieci  in  TcHeving  port  of  the 
aaaay  'sufieted  bf  dnrag'ht-lioTseG  in  :oiu' 
iaBtmfaii»~^l  aUude  to  cab-hoiKs. 

£iiaiMre.  Sbop,  ttop  :  I  cansot  allow  tins 
dtmiMJon  t^go  on  at  svch  a  pace.  I  muEt 
go  bosk  to  tiis  legal  port  of  the  qttestioD. 
Gury  Vnimal  has  its  lights,  according  to 
Uilverton,  Why  ■stop  th«e  ?  Evoy  reptile 
tken:  vnry  tfiscctP  Do  you  admit  that, 
you  iBmhmimical  penooagef 

JtifMHfn.  Certainly.    You  may  make  me 

lidiindoiis,  or,  at  least,  try  to  do  so ;  but  you 

9lildl:not. make  toe  iaconaistent  Look  then: 

{Tote. 


you  see,  at  this  moment,  in  front  of  the  open 
■wkidow,  annmbCT  of  flying  creatures, 

EUesmere.  Why  rot  say  flies  at  once? 

Milverion.  Because  1  wanted  to  state  the 
tnatterin  ^be  Boost  abstract  fashion.  Yon  see, 
I  say,  a  number  of  flying  creatures,  whirling 
about  in  a  mazy  dance,  and,  as  &r  as  we  can 
jadge,  enjoying  ibetnsdvee  very  much,  and 
doing  S3  »o  harm.  They  are  not  even  tendi- 
ng aayiof  Ihal  ' '  property  "  which  the  lawyers 
lave  so  well.  If  you  were  to  kill  any  of 
them  at  this  moment,  I  think  it  would  not 
merely  be  a.  cruelty,  but  an  iavafiuHi  of  right 
— an  megal  transaction. 

Sir  Arikar.  I  think  Milvertoa  is  justified 
in  this  assertion.  Vou  have  do  right  to  at- 
tache diose  creatures.  Have  you  ever  ob- 
served, by  theway,  how  fond  diildien  are  of 
that  word  ?  "  You  have  no  rigAl  to  do  it." 
"  He  had  no  rigfu  to  hit  me,"  and  so  on. 

Elksmere.  "  Hail,  horrors,  hail ! "  Do  you 
see  that  cloud,  not  of  insects,  bat  of  morning 
visiters  coming  up  the  avenu^^and  th^ 
have  seen  -us  too.  Have  we  a  right,  we  men, 
to  slip  off,  and  leave  the  ladies  to  receive 
diem  ?    Kight  or  not,  I  vainsb. 

So  Sir  5ohn  rushed  off,  while  the  rest  Of 
as,  having  some  sense  of  politeness,  stayed ; 
and  so  tfaeconversation  upon  the aniinal  ques- 
tion was  broken  o£ 
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UbwiM  mists  too,  to  catch  ttiB  sua, 

"Who  hides  in  a  fright  away. 
Qreec  and  soft  is  tke  moss  aloR, 

Utoagh  aobo^  sow  iu  Unb, 
And  liimah  fi«  &c  MwnnbMn  liBatber, 

lb  BWwAcst  ibiAg  upon  evtii  J 
<0'K>ft  ii  the-^  dnfs  sbove-ne, 

O  uft  is  the  gTsand  below, 
Afiain  and  aeain  laSs  the  summer  lain. 

And  also  Oie  winter  mow ! 
Hy  foot  kas  Ibond  no  itnulfsul  poaad, 

And  never  a  restng- place  ; 
Bat  Imiah,  Ibi  the  sauc^  hntfaer 

Looks  up  and  Uiighs  in  my  foc^ 
On  die  top  of  an  Iiish  mountain 

T*e  lieather  is  fresh  as  May, 
fverywhete  tin  iliminc  feir, 

In  an  innoccat,  oai^K  Wdy ; 
'Rounit  ftbout,  and  in  and  out, 

A  bog  is  a  leoijul  thingi 
"But  hurrah  for  the  blDonrine  heilher 

T%M  «ut  of  its  Wapiti  doth  spring ! 
All  flowers  «re  ^Kcedhij^  happj', 

O  tAof  it  a  feet  coniest, 
ibai  nine  tappoie  the  ginkn  tiMe 

I«  the  TCty  happiest ; 
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Bone  itapnit  ■  fighter  haut 

To  tke  liJy,  «t«dy  and  tall. 
But  we  knew  that  Ibe  navntain  heather 

Is  the  happiest  ef  all  1 
Some  Uostoms  ai*  vay  affected, 

lliey  languish  and  hang  their  headi. 
Even  refuse  their  lovely  use, 

Sao^t  in  lU  gaiden  beds ; 
Shr  ore  lome,  and  will  not  coaie 

Xo  tte  li^C  of  A  loving  eye, 
JBut  faumh,  the  beautiful  heathei 

Lixifcs  bravely  up  to  the  dcj ! 
Do  you  heoi  a  delicate  liumnring. 

So  Insy  and  yet  so  gay  ? 
Lock  and  see  the  sweet  wild  b*e 

Fly  forth  on  hk  upunkTd  w»y; 
Long  the  time  I  take  to  climb. 

For  want  of  hia  shiniag  wing; 
But  Vtrt  beautiful  fnountam  IwafbeT 

ismidc  for  tlie  wild- bee  faing! 
O  what  weee  the  wni  Id-wltboot 

I^at  glory  Sod  has  givm  ? 
Giscd  and  fair  they  pieice  tbe  i 

Ami  stand  up  doie  to  heaven 


Nori 


I  rugged  frown, 
:A  little  booey-healher 
Jl  their  ■     -       * 


t.^.oot;lc 
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VI. — GRANADA. 


LATE  in  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  of 
March  we  embarked  on  board  the 
Lisbon  in  the  dockyard  of  Gibraltar.  It 
had  been  a  lovely  day,  and  the  grand  Rock 
had  looked  its  best,  its  every  cleft  filled 
with  flowers  and  foliage.  The  sun  set  before 
we  had  rounded  Europa  Point,  and  the  pre- 
cipitous cliffs  of  the  eastern  bay  rose  utterly 
black  against  the  yellow  sky.  Then  all  was 
night,  and  in  the  warni  starlight,  the  different 
gro  u  ps  of  passengers  made  themselves  comfort- 
able on  deck  with  cushions  and  mattresses. 

At  two  A.M.  a  long  line  of  lamps  sparkling 
through  the  darkness  showed  that  we  had 
reached  Malaga;  but  we  had  still  many  hours 
to  wait  before  the  health  officers  would  visit 
us,  without  which  we  were  not  allowed  to 
land,  and  daylight  gradually  broke,  and 
gilded  first  the  mountain  tops,  and  then  the 
massive  cathedratfthe  shipping,  and  the  town. 
At  seven  our  examiners  came,  and,  stand- 
ing in  a  boat  beneath  the  steamer,  demanded 
that  all  the  crew  should  come  up  to  the 
side  of  the  vessel.  "  Show  them  all  your 
tongues,"  said  the  captain,  but  apparently 
the  inspection  was  not  satisfactory,  for  they 
came  on  board  afterwards,  and  examined 
each  separately.  Then  the  passengers  were 
all  called  out,  and  great  difficulty  made 
because  their  number  was  one  less  than  that 
entered  in  the  books.  "Being  cannibals, 
we  have  eaten  him  since  we  left  Gibraltar," 
explained  the  captain  jocosely.  At  last  we 
were  allowed  to  bestow  ourselves  and  our 
packages  in  the  fleet  of  little  boats  whose 
oivners  were  fighting  to  take  us  to  the  pier ; 
a  tiresome  custom-house  was  ready  to  prove 
the  Spanish  rule  that  though  custom-house 
duties  need  not  be  paid,  custom-house 
officers  must— and  the  proverb,  "  No  hay 
tan  ciegos  que  los  que  no  quieren  ver."  Then 
the  watermen,  having  done  their  best  to  ex- 
tort twenty  francs  for  doing  almost  nothing, 
and  having,  after  a  battle,  been  beaten  down 
to  ten,  at  last  left  us  in  peace  at  our  hotel 

Malaga  is  the  dearest  place  in  Spain, 
being  the  most  Anglicised.  The  prices  there 
are  nearly  double  of  those  in  the  northern 
towns.  We  wondered  that  it  should  be  so 
much  resorted  to  by  invalids,  as,  when  we  were 
there,  a  fierce  east  wind  was  blowing,  and 
the  whole  air  clouded  with  the  thin  white 
dust,  which  is  almost  a  permanent  misery, 
and  prevents  any  enjoyment  from  walking. 
There    is   very  little    to    see.      The    long 


Alameda  is  a  dusty  walk  between  in^nt- 
ficant  trees,  with  a  very  pretty  foun 
tain  at  the  end,  which  was  brot^ht  by 
Charles  V.  from  Genoa,  and  intended  for  hu 
palace  at  Granada.  The  Gncco- Roman  cathe- 
dral was  built  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
is  little  worth  visiting.  It  occupies  the  dte 
of  a  mosque,  and  stands  at  the  entrance  (rf 
the  moonsh  quarter  of  the  town,  irtiicb 
straggles  up  one  side  of  a  cactus-clothed  hill, 
crowned  by  the  Arabic  castle  of  GibraUkio. 

The  journey  from  Malaga  to  Granada  is  a 
difficult  one.  The  only  train  leaves  at  half-past 
three  in  the  afternoon,  and  takes  passengers 
to  Las  Salinas.  The  raUway  runs  through 
a  gorge  of  most  Salvator  Rosa-like  sceneiy, 
where  the  Xenil  tosses  wildly  through  a  great 
rift  in  the  rocky  precipices,  sometimes  lost 
altogether  beneath  the  cliffs,  and  then  emerg- 
ing more  boisterous  than  ever.  At  lu 
Salinas  two  diligences  were  waiting  for  us, 
not  nearly  enough  for  the  great  number  of 
passengers,  so  the  crowding  was  dreadfiiL 
The  road  from  hence  was  a  mere  track, 
broken  in  some  places  into  deep  quagmires 
and  pools  of  water,  mended  in  oth^  by 
great  lumps  of  rock  thrown  loosely  down 
anyhow,  Throu^  and  over  these  we  floun- 
dered, thumped,  jolted,  and  crashed,  in  a 
way  which  was  absolutely  frightful,  especially 
when  a  precipice  at  the  side,  dimly  seen 
through  the  night,  added  to  the  dangers. 
Every  one  was  occupied  in  holding  on  as  they 
best  could.  No  one  had  time  to  think  of 
the  robbers,  though  many  were  known  to  be 
about,  and  we  had  an  armed  escort  hanging 
on  behind.  As  we  reached  Loja  the  road 
improved,  and  our  sixteen  mules  swung  us 
skilfully  round  the  sharp  comers  of  its  nairow 
streets.  In  the  valley  below  the  town,  the 
railway  began  again,  and  in  two  hours  more, 
at  half-past  two  km.,  we  were  at  Granada, 
and  climbing,  in  an  omnibus,  the  ascent 
to  the  Hotel  Siete  Suclos,  which  is  within 
the  hallowed  precincts  of  the  Alhambia, 

There  is  nothing  more  interesting  than  the 
awakening  in  a  place  new,  and  yet  so  old,  so 
well  known  from  Stones  and  pictures  of 
earliest  childhood,  as  Granada.  And  it  was 
like,  an  awakening  in  Paradise.  Far  below 
our  windows  a  deep  green  gorge  descends 
towards  the  town  and  vega,  filled  with  tall 
elm-trees  and  carpeted  wiui  violets.  Broad, 
well-kept  paths  run  in  different  directions 
through  this  beautiful  wood,  skirted  by  nish- 
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ing  bioolcs  of  crystal  water.  In  the  differ- 1  singbg  birds.  The  trees,  the  only  elms  in 
ent  openings  of  the  green  glades  are  lofty  j  Spain,  except  those  in  the  garden  of  Aran- 
stone  basins,  in  which  fountains  plash  and  juez,  indeed  almost  the  only  trees  of  any  size 
I  i)Iay,  not  sending  forth  a  narrow  jet  such  as  !  which  are  not  fniit-trees,  were  planted  by 
1'  Dne's  recollection  of  an  English  fountaincon-  i  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  They  have  never 
jlveys,  but  bursting  forth  in  a  foaming  mass  been  thirmed,  and  though  no  individual 
jjf  abundant  waters.  Here,  nightingales  1  tree  can  ever  be  a  fine  one,  a  change  can 
Uing  incessantly  in  their  season,  and  the  scarcely  be  wished  for,  there  is  such  a  pic- 
'[  whole  wood  is  always  alive  with  a  chonis  of  |  turesqueness  in  the  immensely  tall,  narrow, 


interlacing    stems,  in    the   arching    foliage 

I  which  bends  and  meets  in  mid-air  over 
'the   roadways,  and    in   the   swinging    gar- 

jlUnds  of  ivy  which  drop  here  and  there 
.from    the    high    branches.      On   the    right, 

I I  the  red  towers  of  the  Alhambra  guard 
the  heights ;   to  the   left,  glimpses   of  the 

j :  snowy  Sierra-Nevada  may  be  caught  here 
I  and  there  through  the  trees.  Almost  ad- 
joining  the  house   is  the  famous   tower  of 


the  Siete  Suelos,  from  whose  postern  gate 
Boabdil,  the  last  of  the  Moorish  kings, 
passed  out  with  his  family  after  the  conquest 
i  of  Granada.  Altogether  a  more  enchanting 
dwelling-place  can  scarcely  be  iraagired  than 
the  hotel  of  Los  Siete  Suelos. 

It  is  scarcely  five  minutes'  walk  through 
the  wood  to  the  entrance  of  the  Alhambra, 
the  grand  "  Gate  of  Justice,"  beneath  which 
the    Moorish    kings    dispensed    judgmmt 
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Over  the  first  arch  is  seen  a  hand  vnlh  tiie 
fingers  uplifted  as  in  a  Neapolitan  taliamsn. 
Over  the  second  ardi  is  a^key.  Otily-wtten 
the  hand  grasped  the  key,  said  the  Moors, 
could  the  Alhambra  be  talcen.  Abore  the 
gate  nins  the  inscription  placed  there  hy  its 
founder  Ytisuf,  in  1348,  "  May  die  Almighty 
nuke  this  a  bulnark  of  protection,  ai\d  in- 
scribe its  erection  amongst  th«  haperishEdile 
actions  of  the  just."  No  artist  will  fail  to 
sketch  this  gate — either  its  glowing  oon^ 
walls,  seen  thiTHigfa  tbe  deep  sfaadows  of  the 
wood,  or  combinod  vhh  tbe  picturesque 
Berruguete  fonatain,  of  tke  time  of  Charles  V.j 
which  stands  boicath  iB  terrace  walL 

Hence,  by  a  windii^  vaulted  passa^  we 
arrive  at  tbe  up{icr  plaS'orm  of  the  AlhanrinsL 
That  part  which  we  reach  first,  gay  ■with 
fountains  Bad  iByTtle.fringed  gardens,  is  called 
the  Plaza  de  los  Algibes — the  place  of 
Moorish  cisterns.  On  its  left  are  tbe  tagged 
range  of  yelltmr  towers  iriucii  enctaae 
the  Alcazabft-Kacsibah,  or  aadel ;  od  the 
right  is  the  grand  palace  of  Ckates  V., 
built  of  brtglit  jellow  Mooe,  iwaiidiHg  oae 
in  its  coIdut  of  the  Catinian,  aad  in  its 
forms  of  the  Otto  HemiiehE  Ban  at  Hudel- 
berg.  Its  wiadows,  wfaicfa  taawe  uanuvbeen 
glazed,  fiuRe  bcaad  strips  of  ^Kep  btue  shf , 
but  its  caiyKtadesaod  ba»«diefB  are  still  &e^ 
as  if  fron  tbe  worioaan's  daagl  Tbe  m- 
rangeroent  is  qirioK,  m  the  rataiitw  is  .an 
immense  orcufaiT  cnaitfiid,  tboi^  tbe  sa- 
terior  is  quodraagulai.  Befona  Ibe  yalaae 
are  more  trees  and  gndms,  a  c^BicfarA.can- 
vent,  a  nMKqae,  a.  litde  tmra,  all  wilfaiD  die 
castellated  pradsctE  of  the  hill,  which  ts 
pointed  al:boibgnds,aad.giidiad«rid>  towean. 

From  the  ternecd  wJl  7ml  look  dmni 
upon  the  great  town,  which  is  still  one  of 
the  largest  in  Spain,  though  its  population, 
400,000  under  the  Moors,  is  now  reduced  to 
75,000.  Above  the  vast  expanse  of  white- 
washed houses,  the  churches,  towers,  and 
cypresses,  rises  conspicuously  tbe  Goeco- 
Roman  cathedral,  where  the  first  Christian 
sovereigns  of  Granada  rest  side  by  side. 
The  nearest  hill  is  covered  all  over  with 
prickly  pear,  intersected  by  narrow  paths 
leading  to  caves,  in  which  a  great  part  ^  tbe 
gipsy  po^lation  borrow  and  live.  Between 
tins  and  iAk  platform  on  which  we  stand, 
Tudies  the  tapid  gold-produclsg  Dorro, 
OBCrgiag  fracn  a.  rocky  gorge  in  the  aioun- 
tains,  and,  as  it  enters  the  tmm,  baoomiog 
lined  with  the  qoaintcst  eld  hoittes,  leaniag, 
bcacketod,  tnner  its  stccatn,  aod  lookiag  as  if 
tbey  would  topple  over  every  moatcnt. 
Bacb  'nail  is  fall  of  bakwnies,  upon  which 


bright-coloured  cbithcs  are  haagiag  out  (0 
dry  in  tbe  son,  whde  the  parapets  jre  lined 
with  large  red  vaics  filled  with  hyacinths  and 
yellow  gtaiiiiytaB,  and  pinks  and  lustuniums 
sEivaBsdinrawBidsliiKUTiantlyfrosithe  botes 
beneath.    Hiefe,  a  M^  gothic  bridge,  there  a  [1 
bnfcen  Moorish  arch, spans  the  narrow  river.  i| 
As  yoBT  eye  follows  tbe  Dszro  to  its  juDCtioo  1; 
with  the  Xenil,  the  houses  become  thinner,  ' 
till  at  length  they  are  lost  altogether  in  the  '| 
hn^Ugieen  of  the  vega,  shut  in  on  two  side; ,, 
by  duias  of  beaatifidmountains,  and  backed  I 
bytbeSiani-NevxiajOne  sheet  of  untarnished  1' 
snow,  iriiich,  under  tbis  deep  blue  sky,  is  ' 
almost  too  'h'"^°*g  to  look  upon.  1 

If  we Hdb  AWayfitan  the  view  to  the  bJU-  \'. 
^nden  itself,  wibai  a  aceae  of  life  and  sun-  , 
abiae  it  is !  h«w  fresh  its  rich  folbge  aod  ; 
flo<wcr5,'liow  ibQndaaK  ks  tamtaias  1  It  is  as  , 
if  all  tbe 'BatuB.l  beaoties  of-Spain  were  con-  '■< 
centiaKd  «i  this  one  spoL  What  pictur-  1 
esque  figures  are  coastantly  passing  back-  | 
-wardsaad  fonmrds ! — copper  «aloured  gipsies 
with  Uue-blatA  bair,(be'Ben  ia  embroidemi 
jacket  Tith  baagii^  silver  battons,  scarlet  'I 
^as  mimd  tbeir  wasts,  and  facsad-brimmed 
■  ■  ■  t  pint  and  ! 
bunches  of 
tafwayof  strongest  | 
contrast,  pimed  bodond  Am  Iriack  locks. 
Each  scMK  at  -Ac  daos  ai  -Ae  encirdiog 
towan^wbidi^emosttylctaattn  paorfaroilies. 
kastaify.  Wttt  conAanatioarnrf colour !  vrha: 
Ml  pouping  d 
bar  'goats,  and 
Iteir  d^s,'  tbe  Istttr  getaaBf  called  Me- 
laa^x}^  Cubihm,  or  Lubina,  beaa^e  such  are 
said  to  have  been  the  nasaes  of  the  three 
&voured  aniiaalT  ittri  n  r  r  rsniamriari  the  she^ 
herds  to  look  Hpon  the  newly^ona  Infant  at 
Bethkbon,  and  -dogs  caUed  bytkos'^  nama 
never  go  niad. 

Mudi  of  tbelioaez^  pafaee'V^  destroyed 
by  Chitries  V,  lAen  he  erected  his  0101 
building.  Tlutt  wUeh  lenaias  cx^cupies  » 
very  small  a  postim  of  tbe  Albambra  pie- 
cincts,  and  is  so  ooooealed  behind  tbe  later 
edifice,  that  at  first  a  stranger  will  wonder 
where  it  can  be,  and  if  he  goes  round  to  ite 
back,  &nd  ia  told  that  some  low  pointed. 
sbed'like  roofs  eudobe  liie  most  beautiful 
building  in  tbe  ivorld,  will  think  it  quite  Isa- 
passible.  This  excessively  plain  ejEtedorvas 
adopted  to  avert  the  evil  eye,  which  4coiik 
upon  that  which  is  too  prosperous.  It  is  b/ 
a  narrow  alley,  ending  in  a  low  door-^j.v 
behind  the  {kalacc  of  Charles,  tluit  ywi  entc: 
tbe  building.  But,  as  you  pass  that  doc:- 
way,  yau  are  tiantilated  out  of  fact-land  iiii'^ 
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fairy-land.  Vou  never  think  again  about 
size,  all  the  proportions  are  so  perfect 
Court  succeeds  court,  and  hall  follows  hall 
wiih  a  bewildering  iovelincss  of  sculpture 
quite  indescribable,  and  which,  though  end- 
lessly varied,  is  perfectly  hannonions.  A 
petnfied  veil  of  the  raost  delicate  lace  covers 
every  wall,  formed  partly  by  flowers  and 
geometrical  patterns,  but  in  the  main  inten- 
tioD  of  its  fretwork,  as  strictly  religious  as 
the  sculpture  of  a  gothic  cathedral,  and  filled 
V!th  sentences  and  maxhns  from  the  Koran, 
irtiich  it  is  intended  to  bring  constantly  be- 
fore the  eyes  and  heart  of  the  bdwrfder. 
The  delicate  creamy  pink  of  the  stucco  adds 
10  the  magical  effect  of  the  whole.  The  only 
inmates  are  the  martfets,  which  build  under 
the  overfianging  eaves,  and  are  for  ever  fly- 
ing in  and  out  of  their  nests, — the  only  birds 
acred  and  unmolested  in  Spain,  because 
ihey  are  believed  to  have  plucked  off  the 
iumis  from  the  crown  of  our  Saviour  as  He 
hmig  upon  the  cross.  In  a  few  places  frag- 
ments of  colour  remain,  the  primary  colours, 
Mue,  ted,  and  yellow,  having  been  the  only 
ones  used  by  the  Moors  in  their  upper 
decorations,  though  the  secondary  colours, 
porple,  green,  and  orange,  are  employed  in 
the  Arutejo  dados,  which  are  nearer  the  eye. 
hithe-HaH  of  Justice,  where  Ferdinand  and 
lubella  heard  high  mass  on  taking  posscs- 
aon  of  the  Alhambra,  are  some  curious 
[ointJngs  upon  leather,  naQed  to  the  wooden 
dome.  They  represent  bearded  Moors,  sk- 
iing aoss-legged  npon  cushions,  with  their 
Ijeads  covered,  and  two^ged  swtjrds  in 
I  iheir  hands ;  and,  as  the  Moors  were  pro- 
Hibited  from  making  the  exact  representation 
of  any  living  creature,  are  supposed  to  hare 
been-ftc  work  of  a  diristian  captive;  others 
intagiae  that  they  were  pamtod  alter  the 
conquest,  and  that  they  only  date  from  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  whole  Alhambra  teems  with  remini- 
scences of  the  romantic  histcny  of  the  two 
last  Mocffish  sovcrei^s.  King  Abu-1-haaan 
took  prisoner  the  Christian  -maiden  Isabel  de 
Solis,  daughter  of  the  goremor  of  Martos, 
md,  falling  passionately  in  love  with  her, 
made  her  his  wiGe  under  the  Moorish  dtle  of 
Zoraya,  or  "the  morning  star."  The  former 
sultana,  Ayeihah,  imprisoned  in  the  tower 
of  Comares  fso  called  ftom  its  Moorish 
;  udutect),  feanng  for  the  safety  of  her  son 
i  Aba-Abdiilah,  or  Boabdil,  under  the  hands 
'  "rf  her  rival,  let  him  down,  with  the  hdp  erf 
\  fe  ladies,  from  a  window  overhanging  the 
'  t*wo  ravine,  and  he  escaped  by  n^t. 
I  Thenceforward  the  palace  "was  filled  with 


dissensions,  the  powcrfiil  dan  of  the  Afecn- 
cerrages,  who  were  the  mainstay  of  tlie 
kingdom,  espousing  the  cause  of  Zoraya, 
the  Zegris  that  of  Ayeshah.  In  1483 
Boafcdi!  detlmwied  his  father,  and  became 
known  as  "  El  Rey  Chieo."  Ayef^ah  at 
once  u^ed  upon  him  the  importance  of 
conciliating  so  powoful  a  famity  as  the 
Abcncem^es,  -bat  his  spirit  of  vengeance 
was  too  strong,  and,  inviting  the  chiefs  of 
diefaxnily'to  a  banqnet  as  if  to  make  peace, 
hehad  them  beheaded  ooc  afber  another  in 
the  hsfll  which  is  called  by  their  name,  and 
where  their  blood-stains  westiH'shown  00  the 
marble  paremeitt.  1birty4hree  warriors  fell 
thus,  -and  their  ghosts  may  s«Sl  be  heard 
nightly  mooning  in  the  hall  (rtfere  they  died. 
The  rest  of  the  family  were  warned  by  a 
page,  and  forthwith  jomed  the  ChriBtiati 
amiiy,  under  Fftrteiand  and  I'S^Klla, 'which 
was  already  encftnped  ogaisst  Omnai^.  In 
the  Hall  of  the  Ambassadors  AyeAah  girt 
her  son  with  a  sacred  sword,  withwtoich  he 
was  to  repel  the  inra^ers.  Birt  the  yotmg 
snltana  Morarma  wept  over  his  ^partore, 
when  she' heard  that  We-hadttruck  his  lance 
against  the  gateway  and  brsken  it— aft  innen 
which  gave  him  the  Btuneof  ■"  H  Zogoybi," 
"  die  unludiy  one." 

The  city  fell  January  «,  i49>,  wfcen  Boab- 
dil, having  presented  tiie'fceys  and  doaeho- 
m^e  to  the  Catholic 'SOvereigBs^^depaTted  for 
ever  by  the  gate  «f  fte  Siete  Soelos,  '«^ch, 
in  afcotdsice  witb  bis  last  T«qveBt  to  Im- 
hefia,  was  watted  wp,  so  'toat  no  one  might 
ever  me  it  i^am.  ¥Vsm  Ihe  ^wr  of  the 
Alpujarms,  ■sSll  aHlxd  "VX  trftkno  «acpiTO 
del  Moro,"  he  lo<riied  -bis  ilast  trpem  the 
town,  and  -wept  as  he  beheld  it.  "It  is 
well,"  said  tiie  «era  Ayeshah,  "thK  yon 
should  we^  as  E  woman  fonriut  you  tould 
not  defend  as  a-man." 

Several  df  the  towers  raand  ihe  waHs  are 
well  worth  visiting,  e^ieeaaUy  Ihiwe  of  Las 
Infenffis  «nd  La  Cantmi,  which  ore  filled 
with  exquisite  Moorish  tiaceiy,' though  much 
defaced  :by  the  Freach.  The  latter  tower 
derives  its  name  from  -a.  Christian  eapCirre 
who  the  'rtten  Moorish  king  wished  to  ^dd  to 
bis  harem,  and  who,  when  she  found  no 
otitn  means  of  protection,  flung  hetsetf  from 
its  whidow,  beneath  which  her  lifeless  form 
was  found  by  her  fcnightly  lover,  -wtio  came 
that  day  to  her  rescue,  fti  the  ume  neigh- 
bourhood, in  a  charming  garden,  is  the 
bcaotiful  little  mosqHe,  in  wiuch  Yusuf  I.,  the 
principal  buiid«r  of  the  AJbanibra,  nas  uur- 
dered  at  his  pn^ers. 

Issuing  from  tlic  walis  '«i«ar  tfais  toy  the 
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Torre  del  Pico,  whose  battlements  were  added 
by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  one  may  cross 
the  glen  to  the  Generalife,*  a  summer  villa 
of  the  Moori^  sovereigns.  Its  gardens  are 
so  lovely,  with  their  wide  views  over  the  town 
and  vega,  that  Andersen  and  many  other 
travellers  have  even  preferred  this  palace  to 
the  Alhsunbra.  Through  its  cloistered  court- 
yard, rushes,  fresh  from  its  source,  an  im- 
petuous life^lifiiising  branch  of  the  Darro. 
Its  decorations,  mudi  injured  by  whitewash, 
are  still  full  of  grace  and  beauty ;  its  faded 
pictures  of  the  Spanish  kings  and  queens, 
unimportant  as  works  of  art,  are  yet  interest- 
ing here  from  their  historic  associations; 
and  its  venerable  cypresses,  beneath  one  of 
which  the  Sultana  Zoraya  is  said  to  have 
met  her  Abencerrage  lover,  are  the  most 
magnificent  in  Spain, 

It  requires  many  visits  to  understand  the 
Alhamt^  and  for  this  purpose  all  who  stay 
any  length  of  time  at  Granada  should  arm 
themselves  with  an  order,  "per  estudiare," 
from  the  governor,  Sefior  Contreras,  who 
lives  in  the  house  near  the  entrance,  which 
contains  the  beautiful  arch  called  the 
"Puerta  del  Vino,"  Each  light  in  each 
hour  of  the  day  has  its  own  special  charm, 
and  lends  its  own  peculiar  effect  to  some 
part  of  the  building;  but  no  one  sliould 
miss  a  visit  by  moonlight,  when  the  Court  of 
Lions,  strangely  expanded  in  size,  looks  as  if 
it  were  wrought  in  burnished  silver,  and 
when  all  modem  changes  are  lost  in  shadow, 
and  only  the  beautiful  ideal  of  the  Arabian 
palace  remains  in  its  splendour.  At  sunset, 
crossing  the  kitchen  garden  which  occupies 
the  interior  c^  the  Alcazaba,  the  Torre 
de  la  Vela  should  be  ascended  for  the 
sake  of  the  view,  the  last  tower  on  the 
southern  point  of  the  promontory,  where, 
even  from  Moorish  times,  a  loud  bell,  begin- 
ning at  "  Las  Animas  "  (8i  p.m.),  and  con- 
tinuing till  dayhght,  has  aimounced  to  the 
farmers  of  the  plain  that  they  might  turn 
aside  the  waters  of  the  river  for  the  irriga- 
tion of  their  meadows.  It  was  upon  this 
tower  that  the  Christian  standard  and  cross 
were  first  raised  after  the  conquest,  and  a 
cross  in  the  wall  still  marks  the  exact  spot. 
Hence  the  fiery  orb  of  the  sun  will  be  seen 
grandly  disappearing  behind  the  purple 
mountains,  and  the  snowy  ranges  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  bathed  with  rose-colour  in 
the  after-glow. 

While  our  minds  were  still  full  of  sym- 
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pathy  for  the  exiled  Moors,  and  while  every 
detail  relating  to  their  conquest  was  of  in- 
terest to  us,  we  drove  out  to  Zubia,  whither 
the  great  Isabella  came  during  the  siege,  to  ' 
look  upon  Granada,  and  where  she  nanowly 
escaped  being  taken  prisoner.  Afler  her  | 
victory,  she  erected  a  hermitage  there,  to 
commemorate  her  escape,  which  still  stands 
amid  some  tall  cypresses,  and  contains  faded 
portraits  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  A  | 
thicket  of  bay  is  shown  as  that  in  which  the 
queen  hid  herself  with  her  children,  and  was 
concealed  by  the  closely  entwined  branches, 
like  Charles  in  the  oak,  until  the  enemy  had 
passed  by. 

Another  short  excursion  may  be  made  to 
Santa  F4,  the  town  which  rose  during  the 
siege,  built  in  eighty  days  by  the  indomitable 
Isabella,  after  her  troops  had  been  rendered 
shelterless  from  the  accidental  destruction  of 
the  camp  by  fire.  Here,  the  crucifix,  which 
the  queen  carried  with  her,  is  preserved  in  a 
small  chapel.  Not  far  off  is  the  old  bridge 
of  Pinos,  the  spot  which  Columbus  had 
reached  when,  wearied  by  five  years  waiting 
and  petitioning  at  the  Spanish  court,  he 
was  about  to  offer  his  services  to  Heniy 
VII.  of  England.  Hither  the  messengers  of 
the  queen  pursued  him,  and  brought  him 
back  to  arrange  at  Santa  F^  the  expedition 
which  ended  in  the  discovery  of  America. 

The  stoiy  of  the  conquest  is  told  in  a 
series  of  curious  bas-relie&  in  the  "  Capilla 
de  los  Keyes,"  which  joins  the  t^thedral, 
Isabella  is  seen  riding  into  Granada  on  bet 
white  palfrey,  with  Ferdinand  on  one  side 
and  Cardinal  Mendoza  on  the  other,  Boabdil 
presents  the  keys,  and  numbers  of  despon- 
dent Moors  are  pouring  out  of  the  gates  of 
the  town.  Agdn,  the  Moors  are  represented 
as  being  baptized  at  masse,  their  costume 
exactly  the  same  as  that  which  may  still  be 
seen  at  Tangiers.  In  front  of  the  retablo 
which  contains  these  sculptures,  are  the  mag- 
nificent tombs  of  the  Catholicsovereigns.  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  lie  side  by  side  upon  a 
lofty  sarcophagus.  Both  figures  are  beautiful, 
but  that  of  Isabella  (Elizabetha  in  Latin)  is 
indeed  worthyofher  whom  Shakespeare  called 
"the  queen  of  earthly  queens,"  and  Lord  | 
Bacon  describes  as  "  an  honour  to  her  sex 
and  the  comer-stoneof  the  greatness  of  Spain." 

Close  to  that  of  her  parents,  is  the  tomb 
(a  beautiful  work  of  the  Genoese  Feialta)  o( 
joaiina  and  her  handsome  husband  Philip 
of  Burgundy,  In  the  vault  beneath,  the  four 
co£Gns  may  be  seen.  That  of  Philip  is  most 
interesting,  as  being  the  same  which  Joanna 
carried  about  with  her   everywhere,  often 
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passionately  embracing  it,  and  watching  it 
constantly  for  forty-seven  years,  in  the  tear- 
less madness  of  her  long  widowhood.  A 
magnificent  reja  by  Bartolom^  of  Jaen  (1533) 
screens  off  the  tombs  from  the  rest  of  the 
chapel.  Round  the  cornice  is  inscribed : — 
"This  chapel  was  founded  by  the  most 
catholic  Don  Fernando  and  Dofla  Isabel, 
King  and  Queen  of  Las  Espanas,  Naples, 
Sicily,  and  Jerusalem,  who  conquered  this 
kingdom  and  restored  it  to  our  faith ;  who 
acquired  the  Canary  Isles  and  the  Indies,  a^ 
as  well  as  the  cities  of  Oran,  Tripoli,  and 
Bugia;  who  crushed  heresy,  expelled  the 
Moors  and  Jews  from  these  realms,  and 
reformed  religion.  The  Queen  died  Tues- 
day, Nov.  26,  1504,  The  King  died  Jan, 
'3i  151^*  The  building  was  completed  in 
1517."  In  the  sacristy  are  portraits  of 
Philip  and  Joanna,  and  in  one  of  the  chapels 
of  the  cathedral  are  fine  pictures  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  copies  of  the  originals  by 
Rincon,  which  were  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  plan  of  the  cathedral  (which  is  the 
work  of  Diego  de  Siloe,  son  of  the  sculptor 
of  the  tombs  at  Mirafiores)  is  a  very  noble 
and  peculiar  one.  The  central  aisle,  forty 
feet  m  width,  instead  of  ending  in  an  apse, 
expands  into  a  dome  seventy  feet  in  diame- 
ter, beneath  which  is  the  high  altar.  The 
side  aisles  also  end  in  altars ;  an  ambulatory 
surrounds  the  whole.  In  the  side  chapels 
are  several  fine  works  of  Alonio  Cano,  espe- 
cially one  of  that  picturesque  subject  often 
treated  by  Spanish  painters — "the  Solitude 
of  the  Virgin."        ■ 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be  seen  in 
Granada.  The  principal  Moorish  street, 
"  El  Zacatin,"  remains,  and,  adjoining  it,  the 
"  Alcaiceria,"  or  silk  bazaar,  consisting  of 
two  nanow  alleys,  beautifully  adorned  with 
stucco  and  sculpture  in  the  style  of  the 
Alhambra.  Of  the  same  character  is  the  old 
Moorish  gateway  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Darro,  bailt  in  1070,  but  now  called  "  Puerta 
del  Carbon,"  frcsn  the  Carboneros  who  fre- 
quent iL  Near  the  Darro,  opposite  the 
ruin  of  a  horse-shoe  bridge,  is  a  Moorish 
bath,  having  a  covered  roof  supported 
on  low  pillars,  with  richly  carved  capitals. 
The  church  of  San  Geronimo  was  built  in 
1497  l^  Talavera,  confessor  of  the  Catholic 
kings,  and  first  Archbishop  of  Granada.  He 
was  anxious  to  convert  the  Moors  by  kind- 
ness, and  translated  the  church  services  into 
Arabic  for  their  use.  He  afterwards  wished 
to  translate  the  Bible  likewise,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  declared 
that  "  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  were  the 


only  languages  in  which  the  word  of  God 
ought  to  be  read  —  the  three  languages 
plainly  pointed  out  to  mankind  by  the  in- 
scription on  the  cross  itself."  San  Geronirao 
contains  the  tomb  of  the  great  Captain  Fer- 
nando Gonsales  of  Cordova,  and  painted 
kneeling  statues  of  him  and  his  wife.  Their 
bodies,  however,  are  no  longer  here;  they 
were  actually  exhumed  by  the  revolutionary 
Government  in  1870,  and  carried  in  a  tin 
box  to  Madrid,  where  a  kind  of  Pantheon  has 
been  made  in  the  church  of  San  Francisco 
el  Grande  with  labelled  pigeon-holes  for  all 
the  great  men  of  SpEun.  Some  English  tra- 
vellers, wishing  to  take  seats  in  the  diligence 
that  day,  were  told  that  they  could  not  have 
them,  because  the  places  were  bespoken  for 
£1  Gran  Capitan ! 

The  neighbouring  hospital  of  San  Juan  de 
Dios  is  very  interesting,  as  having  been 
founded  by  die  saint  himself  in  the  early  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  preached  the 
necessity  of  hospitals  on  this  spot  with  such 
ardour  that  he  was  considered  mad  and 
shut  up  in  an  iron  cage,  which  is  shown.  His 
teaching,  however,  still  brings  forth  fruit 
here,  and  the  hospital,  whose  wards  all  open 
upon  a  spacious  cloistered  quadrangle,  is 
admirably  arranged  and  attended  to. 

Hoice  a  short  walk  into  the  country 
brings  one  to  a  spot  bearing  the  Moorish 
name  of  Hinadamar,  where  stands  the  Car- 
tuja,  a  Carthusian  convent  and  church,  deco- 
rated somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  Ccrtosa  of 
Pavia.  The  jaspers,  marbles,  and  inlaid 
work  of  ebony  and  tortoiseshell  are  most 
gorgeous,  though  theii  taste  may  be  ques- 
tioned. The  most  real  treasure  presencd 
here  is  a  small  statuette  of  San  Bruno  by 
Alonzo  Cano,  one  of  the  most  expressive 
representations  of  touching  humility  and 
suffering  that  can  be  imagined.  The  old 
guide  delights  to  point  out  the  quaint  images 
formed  by  the  vagaries  of  the  veins  in  the 
alabaster  and  agate  decorations — an  "Ecce 
Homo,"  a  "  Mater  Dolorosa,"  a  "  Grenadina 
in  her  Mantilla,"  &c  The  cloisters  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  horrible  series  of  paintings, 
representing  the  history  of  the  order,  espe- 
cially the  awful  sufferings  of  the  English  C^- 
thusians  under  Thomas  Cromwell,  which,  if 
true,  may  weigh  heavily  in  the  scale  against 
the  marqrrdoms  under  Catholic  Mary.  These 
pictures  are  the  work  of  Juan  Sanchez  Cotan, 
a  brother  of  the  order,  who  was  of  such  emi- 
nent piety  and  purity  of  life,  that  the  Virgin 
herself  is  believed  to  have  descended  from 
heaven  in  order  to  give  him  a  sitting  for  her 
likeness,  upon  which  he  was  engaged. 
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As  he  returns  to  the  town  the  pedestrkn 
should  pause,  for  here,  at  the  entrance  of 
Gran^a,  occuircd  one  of  the  most  striking 
scenes  of  history.  The  body  of  the  beautiful- 
and  beloved  Isabella,  of  Portugal,  wife  of 
Charles  V.,  had  been  brought  hither  by  slow 
stipes,  attended  by  all  Oie  young  kn^hts 
who  had  faithfully  served  her  in  life.  Among 
these  was  Francis  fioigia,  Duke  of  Gandia. 
At  the  entrance  of  Granada  the  corpse  was 
uncovered,  and  the  attendants  pressed  for- 
ward to  gaze  upon  the  honoured  features  of 
their  mistress  for  the  last  time.  But  under 
the  terrible  hand  of  death  all  her  beau^  had 
disappeared,  and  Borgia  was  so  overwhelmed 
by  the  change  of  de^y,  tiiat  he  abandoned 
for  ever  the  vanities  of  the  world  to  become 
an  ascetic,  a  priest,  and  eventually  a.  saint 
of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Wearied  by  much  sight-seeing,  a  tourist 
may  refresh  his  eyes  and  mind  in  the  beauti- 
ful Alameda,  near  the  junction  of  the  Xenil 
and  Darro,  where  the  aristocratic  part  of  the 
population,  always  conscientiously  employed 
m  domg  nothing,  unite  every  summer  even- 
ing and  winter  afternoon.  The  ladies  uni- 
versally wear  mantillas  and  cany  fans;  the 
gentlemen  are  so  well  dressed  that  Mr. 
Poole  himself  might  take  a  lesson  from  the 
crack  tailor  of  Granada.  The  older  Alameda, 
lined  with  fine  old  trees,  and  ending  in  foun- 
tains, is  not  ijiappropriately  called  "  £1 
Salon,"  for  there  society  meeU  and  does  its 
chief  business.  It  is  a  regular  evening  party 
in  public  and  in  the  open  air,  a  Vanity  Fair 
in  miniature, — the  unmarried  daughters,  fol- 
lowed by  their  admirers,  being  paraded  up 
and  down  by  their  parents,  not  unmindfiil 
perhaps  of  the  old  Spanish  proverb,  "  Three 
daughters  and  a  mother  are  four  devils  for 
a  father."  On  festas  the  assembly  extends 
to  all  classes,  and  numbeis  of  majas  may 
be  seen  in  gaudy  dresses  with  flowers  in 
their  hair,  attended  by  their  majos  in  their 
velvet  jackets  and  bright  sashes,  and  with 
the  stick— "vara" — in  their  bands,  without 
which  no  well-bred  majo  ever  appears  in 
public.  More,  probably,  is  spent  upon  dress, 
taking  all  the  classes  together,  in  Spain  than 
in  any  other  country  of  Europe  ;  only,  in  the 
provinces,  the  soldiers  often  appear  shabby 
and  ra^ed,  for  they  are  not  only  irregularly 
paid,  but  are  sometimes  unsupplled  with  even 
the  most  necessary  articles  of  clothing.  Thus 
the  following  placard  appeared  upon  the 
walls  of  the  Andalusian  towns  proposing  a 
reward  for  the  defenders  of  Algeciras  and 
Tarila: — "El  brigadier  Cordoba  ha  abierto 
una  suEcricion,  poniendose  &  la  cabcza  de 


ella,  para  regalar  un  /or  de  pantalma  At 
pa&o  &  los  valientes  soldados  de  Astorias."    : 

In  the  week  preceding  Passion  Week  large 
placards  appeared,  headed  by  a  picture  of  the , 
Crucifixion,and  the  words,  "JesuRedempiw"  I 
in  large  letters.  They  announced  a  "  PasaoD  I 
Play "  to  be  acted  in  the  theatre.  The  whole  1 
story  of  the  last  days  of  our  Saviour  vas 
enacted,  as  at  Ober-Ammei^u — the  Last ' 
Supper,  and  the  Cnicifixton  itself,  being  rejie- 
sented  upon  the  stage.  A  burlesque  was  by 
no  means  intended,  yet  some  parts  bordered 
upon  the  ludicrous.  One  scene  was  raptni- 
ously  encored  by  the  audience ;  it  was  when 
Judas  descended  to  the  infernal  regions  amid 
a  crash  of  thunder  and  ablaze  of  blue  lights! 
It  is  due  to  the  venerable  Archbishop  of 
Granada  to  say  that  he  strongly  deprecated 
this  exhibition,  and  did  all  he  could  lo 
oppose  it. 

All  the  ceremonies  of  Holy  Week  at  Rome 
are  reproduced  on  a  minor  scale  at  Granada, 
and  on  Holy  Thursday  the  Archbishop  washes 
the  feet  of  twelve  pilgriois  in  the  eathcdial 
On  Good  Friday  the  whole  population  wear 
black. 

Easter  Sunday  is  a  great  day  in  Granada, 
not  because  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour 
is  commemorated  on  that  day,  but  because 
then 'at  five  f.h.  the  famous  "  Virgen  de  las 
Angustias "  goes  forth  from  her  church  lo 
visit  a  sister-image  in  the  cathedral.  That 
afternoon  the  streets  assumed  the  most  festal 
appearance;  the  windows  were  hung  v\^ 
red,  yellow,  and  blue  draperies,  and  the 
balconies  were  filled  with  gaily  dressed  ladies. 
Lor^  bribre  the  hour  arrived  the  whole  oi 
the  Alameda  was  filled  from  end  to  end  with 
a  dense  multitude  of  expectant  people,  and 
hundreds  of  boys  were  rtUhing  about  in  front 
of  the  sanctuary  waving  long  branches  (rf 
green  elder,  which  they  threw  down  under 
the  feet  of  the  bearers  as  they  carried  the 
image  down  the  steps  of  the  church ;  literally 
they  "  cut  down  branches  from  the  trees  and 
strewed  them  in  the  way."  This  image  of 
the  Virgin  of  Sorrows  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  in  the  south  of  Spain,  and  half  the 
women  in  Granada  are  christened  Angustia, 
to  place  them  under  her  protection ;  indeed 
the  name  is  so  common  as  to  cause  inez- 
tricable  confusion  amongst  the  number  of 
Angustias.  The  figure  is  of  the  size  of  life, 
and  is  better  as  a  work  of  art  than  roost 
worshipped  images  of  saints.  It  is  dressed 
in  black  velvet  robes  spangled  with  golden 
stars,  wears  a  crown  on  its  head  filled  with 
|»^ous  stones,  and  has  a  sad,  pensive  ex- 
pression in  its  countenance,  ^uch  is  beot 
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over  the  dead  figure  of  the  Saviour — for  it  is, 
in  £ict,  a  Piet^     Its  jewels  are  most  magni- 

I  ficent,  and  such  is  the  enthusiasm  and 
courage  she  is  known  to  inspire,  that  when 
the  French  came  to  Granada  they  never  ven- 
tured to  plunder  or  eren  enter  this  chuicb, 
though  the  people,  in  defiance,  had  deov 
I  rated  the  Vii^  with  all  her  jewek,  lighted 
I  the  church  by  night  and  day,  and  left  the 
1  doors  always  open. 

As  the  image  left  the  church,  carried  by 
the  principal  citizens  of  Granada  in  full 
I  dress,  a  blare  of  trumpets  and  crash  of  dnuns 
greeted  its  appearance.  Guns  were  fired, 
and  rodcets  sent  up ;  the  noise  was  deafen- 
ing. As  the  procession  entered  the  Alameda, 
with  one  impulse  the  whole  people  fell  upon 
their  knees.  Many  women  wept  and  sobbed 
as  they  stretched  out  their  hands  in  eager 
supplication.  At  each  step  of  the  procession 
ife^  fireworks  rose  from  the  houses  on  either 
side  of  the  way ;  it  was  like  a  march  of  fire, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  tall  black  figure 
slowly  advancing  up  the  green  avenue  be- 
tween the  throng  of  kneeling  people,  was 
certainly  most  striking. 

A  very  different  scene  was  enacted  Upon 
the  evening  of  Holy  Thursday,  when,  in  an 
upper  chamber,  seventy  earnest  Protestant 
converts  met  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  at  the  hands  of  a  Protestant 
Presbyterian  minister.  The  liturgy  used  was 
almost  entirely  that  of  the  English  Prayer- 
Book,  which  is  translated  into  Spanish.  The 
elements  were  received  seated,  according  to 
the  Presbyterian  custom.  In  spite  of  the 
power  of  the  Virgin  of  Las  Angustias,  Pro- 
testantism is  making  strong  advances  in  the 
town  where  Matamoros  suffered.  Nothing 
has  3  greater  elTect  upon  the  Spaniards  than 
our  Burial  Service ;  its  reverence,  its  en- 
couragement of  Christian  hope,  contrasting 
so  strongly  with  the  indecent  indifference 
with  which  the  Romanist  fianerals  of  the 
lower  classes  are  conducted  at  Granada, 
where  no  ceremony  whatever  takes  place  at 
the  cemetery,  and  where  the  bodies,  carried 
unattended  to  the  grave,  ate  buried  like  dogs, 
generally  ejected  from  their  coffins  (which 
are  usetl  again  !),  and  with  only  a  little  earth 
scraped  over  them.  The  hollow  way  between 
the  red  towers  of  the  Alhambra  and  the  green 
slopes  of  the  Generalife,  torn  by  a  torrent, 
and  filled  with  hundreds  of  pigs  who  are 
herded  there,  is  called  "  The  Way  of  the 
Dead,"  because  by  that  rough  path  the  bodies 
are  generally  carried  from  the  town  to  the 
cemetery.  We  witnessed  several  of  these 
saddest  of  funerals.     Once  it  was  a  beautiful 


little  girl  who  was  to  be  buried.  She  was 
borne  upon  an  open  bier,  her  waxen  features, 
smihng  in  the  sleep  of  death,  were  crowned 
with  white  roses  and  jessamine,  her  little 
hands  were  folded,  she  was  dressed  in  white, 
and  other  white  flowers  were  sprinkled  over 
her.  All  had  evidently  been  done  by  the 
tender  care  of  loving  friends.  Yet  no  one 
followed  but  the  grave-digger  smoking  a 
c^ar,  and  the  little  bier  was  jerked  jauntily 
along  by  six  rough  boys  of  thirteen  or  four- 
teen years  old,  some  of  whom  were  smokii^;, 
the  rest  whistling  and  sii;ging.  We  could 
hardlj'bear  to  think  of  the  fate  which  awaited 
that  little  child  at  the  cemetery,  where,  when 
these  uncoftined  funerals  take  place,  the 
gipsies,  by  an  ancient  custom,  fall  upon  the 
body  on  its  arrival,  and  tearing  off  all  its 
dress  and  decorations,  fight  and  scramble  for 
them  amongst  themselves,  leaving  the  poor 
corpse  to  be  tossed,  naked  and  desecrated, 
into  its  grave  amongst  the  docks  and  nettles. 
The  savage  insolence  of  the  gipsy  popula- 
tion, their  coarse  language  and  manners,  and 
their  brutal  immoralities,  are  the  great  objec- 
tion to  a  lengthened  residence  in  Granada. 
They  are  absolutely  uncontrolled  either  by 
the  laws  or  the  police.  Their  swarms  of 
children  are  brought  up  systematically  to 
beg  without  ceasing,  and  to  steal  whenever 
they  can.  They  are  utterly  without  shame. 
If  an  English  lady  ventures  into  the  gipsy 
quarter  alone,  a  troop  of  young  women  and 
diildren  will  not  scruple  to  fall  upon  her, 
and  while  some  carry  off  her  shawl,  parasol, 
&c.,  others  will  force  their  hands  into  her 
pockets  and  seize  all  it  contains.  Gipsy 
beggars  never  ask,  they  always  demand,  in 
the  most  violent  and  imperious  tones,  and 
wherever  a  number  of  gipsy  children  are 
encountered  together,  the  shouts  of  "  ocha- 
vito,  ochavito,"  are  more  than  deafening. 
Unfortunately  the  view  from  San  Nicolao, 
one  of  the  grandest  in  Granada,  is  m  a 
stronghold  of  the  gipsies,  who  must  be  en- 
countered to  visit  it.  Their  chief  residence,, 
however,  is  in  the  hill-side  of  the  Albaycin, 
leading  to  the  Monte  Sacro,  where  innu- 
merable caves  are  perforated  in  the  living 
rock,  beneath  immense  prickly  pears,  which 
serve  at  once  as  food,  shade,  and  protection. 
The  mouths  of  these  caves  are  whitewashed, 
and  the  entrances  generally  guarded  by  a 
piece  of  old  carpet.  There  the  savage 
families  bask  all  day  in  the  sun,  and  make 
the  air  resound  with  their  harsh  guttural 
cries  and  songs.  The  women  who  do  not 
steal,  earn  money  by  telling  fortunes  and 
selling  amulets:   the  children, who  are, not 
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busy  begging,  roll  in  the  dust  in  front  of  theii 
caves,  often  quite  naked,  and  without  any 
distinction  of  sex.  At  Seville  a  stranger,  wish- 
ing to  see  their  manners  and  customs,  may, 
on  paying  one  real  (^W-),  be  present  where 
they  dance  their  national  dances  and  sing 
[heir  national  songs  in  their  own  picturesque 
costume.  At  Granada  a  few  women  in  tawdry 
white  muslin  gowns  extort  five  francs  from 
every  individual  of  the  large  assemblies  who 
have  the  folly  to  meet  to  see  them.  Their  prin- 
cipal dances  are  the  Malagenaand  the  Romalis. 
A  woman  generally  dances  alone  at  first,  in 


We  were  persuaded,  by  glowing  accounts 
of  Its  scenery,  to  make  from  Granada  the 
long  excursion  to  I.lanjaron,  a  mountain 
:itadel,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Moors  in 
Spain.  _  ISut  the  distance  is  so  great  and  the 
long  diligence  journey  so  fatiguing,  that  this 
expedition  is  not  worth  while,  except  in 
summer,  for  the  sake  of  ascending  the  Veleta, 
jne  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Sierra-Nevada. 
The  road  runs  along  the  high  bleak  uplands 
aeneath  the  chain  of  the  Alpujanas,  which 
irc  by  no  means  the  rich,  verdant,  smiling 
liills  they  are  generally  represented,  but 
ifolcanic,  bare,  and  arid  in  the  highest  de- . 


slow  motion,  more  with  her  arms  than  in  her 
feet,  and  her  attitudes  are  often  verypicturesque 
and  graceful.  Gradually,  by  her  gestures, 
she  invites  a  partner  to  join  her ;  thencefwth 
the  dance  becomes  more  animated.  They 
chase  one  another,  they  circle  round  one' 
another,  they  throw  a  whole  story  of  pas- 
sionate eloquence  into  their  gestures,  and  all 
is  accompanied,  in  the  way  of  music,  by  the 
clapping  of  hands  of  all  the  other  gitanos  and 
gitanas  sitting  round  in  a  circle,  who  keep 
excellent  time  together,  occasionally  burstii^ 
into  loud  outcries. 


gree.  Llanjaroij  itself,  reached  by  a  terrible 
road  along  precipices  and  through  torrent- 
beds,  is  an  casis  in  a  hideous  desert,  and  ii; 
orange-gardens,  hanging  on  ihe  edge  of  thi' 
mountain-side  over  a  dismal  ravine,  are 
amongst  the  most  productive  in  Spain.  On 
a  high  outlying  spur  of  the  hills  is  a  ruineii 
Moorish  castle;  but  the  village,  chiefly  fre 
quented  for  the  sake  of  its  medicinal  wateis- 
contains  few  traces  of  its  former  occupants ; 
the  population  is  savage,  the  posadas  miser- 
able, and  beyond  bread,  eggs,  and  oranges, 
there  is  no  food  to  be  had, 
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THE  wild  hop  {Humuha  Lupulus,  L.)  is 
well  known  for  its  climbing  and  scram- 
bling tubic,  and  is  found  in  the  hedges  of 
our  rural  lanes  and  roadsides.  It  is,  more- 
over, a  faTOurite  plant  with  country  people 
for  covering  arboura  :  and  the  young  tops  or 
shoots  are  frequently  collected  and  boiled 
and  eaten  as  a  vegetable.  Indeed,  if  blanched 
by  covering  them  with  earth,  in  a  similar 
manner  to  that  adopted  for  blanching 
asparagus,  "  hop-tops,"  as  they  are  called,  are 
very  tender,  and  form  no  bad  substitute  for 
that  more  costly  vegetable. 

It  is  from  the  humble  hop  of  our  hedges 
that  the  numerous  varieties  now  so  largely 
cultivated  in  some  districts  of  England  for 
the  use  of  brewers  have  all  originated.  Of 
what  country  the  hop  is  a  native  it  is  not 
easy  to  say ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  well- 
known  to  the  Romans.  Pltny  mentions  it 
under  the  name  of  Lupus  saliclarius.  Its 
cultivation  with  us  dates  from  the  year  1514, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  was  known 
in  this  country  at  a  much  earlier  period ;  for 
we  find  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  the 
plantinft  of  hops  was  prohibited.  An  old 
distich  tells  us  that — 

"  Hops  And  turkpn,  arn  and  bc^r, 
Cvos  iDlo  Enghuid  all  in  ooe  yeu." 

And  it  seems  that  the  word  beer  was  un- 
known till  the  introduction  of  the  hop  in  the 
preparation  of  malt  liquors.  It  is,  however, 
certain  tliat  a  fermented  liquor  from  malt 
was  used  and  appreciated  long  ere  that 
time;  for,  even  before  the  Norman  Conquest, 
brewing  was  a  business  of  some  importance 
in  London,  The  beverage,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  known  only  as  ak,  which  word 
is  probably  derived  from  the  Saxon  i^e;  the 
word  beer  having  its  origin,  according  to  some 
authorities,  from  the  Welsh  bir;  or,  what  is 
perhaps  more  likely,  from  the  Celtic  bere — a 
name  which  is  stilt  applied  in  Scotland  to 
some  varieties  of  barley. 

The  introduction  of  hops  met  with  a  strong 
opposition ;  and, at  one  period  of  Henry  VIII.'s 
reign,  brewers  were  forbidden  to  use  them  in 
the  brewing  of  ale.  Petitions  were  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  setting  forth  that  they 
"would  spoyl  the  taste  of  drink  and  en- 
danger the  people;"  and,  though  writers  on 
herbs  and  medicinal  products  were  equally 
incensed  against  them,  it  was  in  the  fifth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  that  certain 
privileges  were  granted  to  hop-grounds,  and 
land  was  set  apart  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
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plant.  Tusser,  who  wrote  in  the  sixteenth 
century  the  "  Five  hundred  Good  Points 
of  Husbandry,"  says  of  the  hop — 


:  nonL^T'ca 


Ajid  aftcoTAnlA  fens 


If  we  turn  to  the  quaint  old  Herbals  of 
Parkinson  and  Gerard,  we  find  they  give  a 
widely  different  opinion  as  to  the  effects  of 
the  hop  upon  the  human  system  from  that 
expressed  by  writers  at  the  time  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  plant  They  also  confirm  the 
distinction  between  alt  and  beer ;  for  Parkin- 
son, writing  in  r64o,  says,  "  The  ale  which 
our  forefathers  were  accustomed  only  to  drink 
being  a  kind  of  thicker  drink  than  beere,  is 
now  almost  quite  left  off  to  be  made,  the  use 
of  hoppes  to  be  put  therein  altering  the 
quality  thereof,  to  be  much  more  healthful, 
or  rather  physicall,  to  preserve  the  body 
from  the  repletion  of  grosse  humours  which 
the  ale  engendereth."  And  Gerard  says, 
"  The  manifold  virtues  in  hops  do  mani- 
festly argue  the  wholesomeness  of  beere 
above  all  ;  for  the  hops  rather  make  it 
physicall  drinke  to  keep  the  body  in  health, 
than  an  ordinary  drinke  for  the  quenching  of 
our  thirst." 

It  appears  that,  though  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  hop  considerable  care  and  atten- 
tion  was   given  to   its   cultivation,    a   large 
proportion  of  the  hops  used  then,  and  for 
some  time  afterwards,  were  of  foreign   pro- 
duce.   Hop-growing  at  the  present  time  is  an 
important  branch  of  agriculture  in  some  parts 
of  England,  as  well  as  in  Bavaria,  Belgium, 
and  the  United  States.     The  principal  hop 
counties  of  England  are  Kent,  Surrey,  and    [ 
Sussex ;  but  large  quantities  are  also  grown    ! 
in  Hampshire,  Worcestershire,  and  Hereford-   \ 
shire,   and   in   smaller   quantities  in  Esses, 
Suffolk,  and  Yorkshire. 

Like  the  com  harvest,  hop-picking  gives 
employment  to  numbers  of  extra  hands,  and 
is  looked  forward  to  as  a  means  of  gaining  a 
small  sum  for  providing  winter  necessities. 
Besides  this,  hop-picking  is  acknowledged  to 
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be  a  very  healthful  occupation.  For  this 
leason  many  people  go  into  the  hop-grounds 
to  assist  others  without  the  consideration  of 
any  other  reward  save  that  of  health.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  the  aroma  of  the  hops 
and  the  fresh  air  have  the  effect  of  sharpen- 
ing the  appetite ;  and  many  persons  who  are 
habitually  pent  up  m  the  close  neighbour- 
hoods of  our  large  towns  thus  derive  much 
benefit  from  the  change.  Regular  hop- 
pickers  are,  on  the  other  hand,  exjKJsed  to 
all  kinds  of  weather — ^beatii^  rains  and 
scorching  suns — without  any  other  shelter 
than  that  afforded  by  extra  coats  or  umbrellas. 

But  there  is  also  another  evil  of  greater 
moment,  and  that  is  that  in  the  hop-grounds 
nearer  London,  where  lai^  nmnbers  of  poor 
famines,  especially  Irish,  flock  down  just  for 
the  season,  a  great  amount  of  immorality 
exists,  which  it  is  obviously  impossible  en- 
tirely to  avoid,  in  the  present  condition  of 
our  lower  classes.  Such  a  large  number  of 
people  being  brou^t  suddenly  and  only  for 
a  short  time  together  in  a  village,  probably 
some  distance  from  a  town,  there  is  no 
accommodation  for  housmg  them,  and  they 
huddle  together  into  any  place  of  shelter ; 
bams  or  out-houses  serving  them  frequently 
for  temporary  lodgings.  This  state  of  things 
does  not  exist  to  such  an  extent  in  grounds 
farther  removed  from  London,  where  those 
employed  are  mostly  country  people,  who 
leave  their  houses  in  the  towns  and  villages 
in  the  early  morning  and  return  at  night 

When  picking  once  commences  it  is  most 
important  that  the  crops  should  be  got  in  as 
quickly  as  possible,  more  especially  if  the 
weather  is  fine  at  the  commencement  of  the 
operation.  The  mode  of  picking,  or  rather 
the  mode  of  gathering  together  the  hops  after 
they  are  picked,  varies  slightly  in  different  dis- 
tricts. In  the  neighbourhood  of  Canterbury 
immense  round  baskets  are  used,  while  in 
other  parts  of  Kent,  in  Hampshire,  and  other 
counties,  they  are  gathered  into  bags  or  sacks 
fixed  into  a  kind  of  a  square  wooden  frame  j 
one  or  more  of  these  being  supplied  to  each 
family  or  party.  The  hop-bines  are  cut  near 
the  base  by  a  man  specially  appointed  for 
this  work.  The  poles,  with  the  plants 
attached,  are  then  pulled  up  by  a  kind  of 
lever  and  conveyed  to  each  group  of  pickers. 
They  are  then  laid  in  a  slanting  direction 
upon  a  horizontal  frame  made  of  bare  hc^ 
poles,  where  the  bines  are  stripped  off,  and 
portions  given  to  the  different  members  of 
the  group  of  pickers,  who  pluck  off  one  by 
one  the  calkins  or  cones,  which  are  thrown 
into  small  baskets  or  other  vessels,  provided 


by  themselves.  Wh«i  fuU,  these  are  emptied  | 
into  the  larger  baskets  or  b^  which  of  1 
course  are  provided  by  the  growers.  The 
picker  is  paid  so  much  per  basket  or  "  poke"  I 
—usually  about  one  shilling  for  five  bushels,  I 
From  fourteen  to  twenty  bushels  is  pediaps 
about  the  average  gathered  per  day.  The  I 
higa  the  hc^s  are  the  better  it  is  for  the 
pickers,  as  &  less  nuinber  is  required  to  fill  a  ' 
basket ;  so  that  of  course  the  work  is  got 
over  much  quicker.  The  ht^  lie  reiy 
lightly  in  the  basket  or  measure,  and  tix 
pickers  are  most  careful  not  to  allow  it  to  be 
touched  by  any  but  the  proper  person,  other- 
wise the  hops  would  be  shaken  down. 

For  their  proper  cultivation,  hops  require 
a  rich,  deep  soil,  and  should  be  grown  00 
freshly-broken,  well-drained,  and  highlf- 
manured  land.  Old  Gerard  says,  "  The  bop 
prospereth  the  better  for  manuring,"  It  is 
on  account  of  the  natural  richness  of  Ae 
land  in  some  parts  of  Kent  and  Surrey, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Farahau, 
that  the  produce  of  these  districts  is  so  highly 
valued,  and  the  land  fetches  a  very  high 
price ;  as  much  as  ^£500  per  acre  having 
been  given  solely  for  the  cultivation  of  hops- 
In  England  about  sixty  thousand  acres  of  Uod 
is  devoted  to  the  hop  culture;  but  the 
quantity  of  hops  annually  produced  for  ihe 
market  varies  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
crop.  As  an  instance  of  this  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  in  1859  the  entire  crop  amounted 
to  68,496,737  lbs.,  while  in  the  following 
year,  i860,  it  fell  to  11,163,777  lbs. 

The  hc^  is  a  perennial,  but  to  prepare  the 
plants  for  a  new  ground  or  "garden,"  as 
these  plantations  are  generally  called,  the 
young  shoots  ace  taken  off  the  old  roots  and 
planted  in  beds  prepared  for  their  reception, 
so  as  to  establish  the  plants  previously  to 
their  being  transplanted  to  the  hopgarden 
itself.  When  thus  transplanted  diey  arc 
placed  usually  in  threes,  that  is,  three  plants 
together  in  a  triangular  form,  leaving  about 
six  inches  between  each  plant.  These  groups 
of  three  are  arranged  in  rows  usually  about 
six  feet  apart,  the  groups  in  each  row  alter- 
nating with  those  in  the  adjoining  row.  The 
appearance  of  an  English  bop-garden,  when 
the  plants  are  fully  gtown,  cannot  be  likened 
lo  any  other  branch  of  British  culture.  In- 
deed, it  has  frequently  been  compared  to  the 
aspect  of  the  vineyards  of  Southern  Eurc^ie, 
as  much  from  the  resemblance  of  the  habits 
of  the  two  plants,  as  from  the  similarity  of 
the  mode  of  gathering  the  fruiL  The  hop 
frequently  requires  some  little  care  and 
attention  to  secure  the  perfect  fertilisatioti  of 
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the  flowers,  the  plants  being  dicedous — that 
is,  the  male  and  female  flowers  growing  on 
separate  plants.  The  male  or  pollen-bearing 
ones  are  therefore  frequently  grown  with  the 
females,  so  as  to  ensure  a  perfect  impregna- 
1  tion ;  for  where  there  is  an  abundant  supply 
of  pollen  the  hops  are  more  plentifully  pro- 
daced,  and  a  finer  kind  is  the  result. 

The  effects  of  insect  agency  in  fertilising 
flowers,  by  carrying  pollen  from  one  plant  to 
another,  is  well  exempJtfied  in  the  hop. 
Same  planters,  whose  surrounding  hedges  are 
filled  with  the  wild  hop,  «4iich  is  always  the 
barren  or  male  plant,  trust  to  the  combined 
assistance  of  insects  and  the  wind,  in  dis- 
seminating the  pollen  from  the  wild  to  the 
<niUivsted  plants.  The  difference  between 
the  male  and  female  flowers  is,  that  the 
former  are  in  loose  drooping  panicles,  and 
the  latter  in  close  catkins  or  cones,  fonning 
the  hops  of  commerce ;  these  cones  are  com- 
posed of  a  s^es  of  imbricated  scales,  each 
scale  having  at  its  base  two  inconspicuous 
flowers.  There  are  other  botanical  distinc- 
tions too  technical  to  enter  on  here. 

Many  varieties  of  hops  are  known  in  com- 
merce, but  the  principal  kinds  in  cultivation 
are  "Goldings,"  "white  Iwoes,"  "grapes," 
"Jones's,"  and  "Colgates."  The  first  of 
th«se  are  of  the  choicest  flavour,  and  are 
used  chiefly  for  pale  and  strong  ales.  White 
bines  are  also  of  a  fine  flavour,  and  of  great 
strength,  and  are  used  for  keeping  ales. 
Grapes  and  Jones's  are  used  for  a  sanilai 
purpose;  while  colgates  are  usuaily  of  a 
coarser  stronger  Savour,  and  are  used  mostly 
for  the  rougher  kinds  of  ales,  as  well  as  for 
porter  and  stout. 

Johnston  in  his  "  Chemistry  of  Common 
Life "  says,  "  Though  the  ^Kcific  action  of 
each  of  tjie  chemical  priod[des  contained  in 
the  hop  flower  has  not  been  very  well  ascer- 
tained, the  united  action  of  all  of  them 
togetheT  is  well  known.  The  tinctares  and 
extracts  of  hops  which  we  use  in  medicine 
and  introduce  irdo  our  beers,  contain  them 
all ;  so  that  all  the  virtues  of  the  hop,  in 
wfaichever  of  the  ingredients  it  residei  are 
present  in  diem  in  a  greater  or  lesse*  degree. 
Hence  well-hopped  beer  is  arom^ic,  Ionic, 
soothing,  tranquillizing,  and  in  a  slight  de- 
gree narcotic,  sedative,  and  provocative  of 
sleep.  The  hop  also  aids  in  clarifying  malt 
liquors,  assists  the  fermentation  bef^e  all 
the  sugar  is  converted  into  alct^tol,  and  thus 
enables  them  to  be  kept  without  turning  sour." 
The  bitter,  aromatic  property  of  Ac  hop 
is  due  to  a  yellow  resinous  sutetance,  which 
covers    the   scales  and    contains   an  active 
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principle  called  Zupuiin.  Hop  flowers,  upon 
distillation,  have  also  been  found  to  contain 
about  eight  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil ;  it  is  to 
the  escape  of  this  volatile  narcotic  property 
that  the  hop  has  been  recommended  for  stuff- 
ing pillows  for  the  sake  of  producing  sleep. 
It  is  said  that  hop-pillows  were  first  pre- 
scribed in  1787  to  George  III. ;  and  it  is 
not  a  tittle  remarkable  that  they  should  again 
have  been  had  recourse  to  in  the  late  severe 
illness  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Hops  ripen  in  September,  and  afler  being 
gathet«d  they  are  taken  to  a  drying-house, 
called  a  "  hop  oast,"  in  which  there  are  one 
or  more  kilns,  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  grounds.  These  kilns  are  circular  in 
form,  having  a  conical  shaft  above  and  an 
open  fiimace  bdow.  The  hops  are  spread 
upon  hair  cloths  over  the  open  furnace  to 
the  thickness  of  about  one  foot,  and  as  many 
as  one  hundred  bushels  or  fi-om  that  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  bushels  can  be  spread 
upon  the  dtymg  floor  at  one  time.  As  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  no  smoke  should 
ascend  from  the  furnace  through  tie  hair 
network  to  the  hops,  the  fires  are  composed 
chiefly  of  charcoal  mixed  with  smokeless 
Welsh  coaL  Upon  opening  the  door  of  a 
hop  kiln  in  full  working  order  a  strong, 
sufibcating  sulj^urous  smell  makes  us  re- 
treat. This  arises  from  the  use  of  brimstone 
which  is  thrown  upon  the  burning  charcoal ; 
so  that  the  fumes  rise  through  the  network 
and  impart  to  the  hops  the  well-known 
yellow  tint.  The  kiln  is  kept  constantly  going 
night  and  day  throughout  the  hop  season. 

Some  of  the  oasts  of  modem  erection 
are  models  of  cleanliness  and  order.  The 
closeness  wiA  which  hops  are  packed  in  the 
bags  or  podcets  for  market,  is  effected  by 
fixing  the  month  of  the  pocket  round  a 
circular  hole  c€  a  similar  diameter  in  the 
floor  of  an  uppier-room  of  the  oast,  so  that 
the  pocket  hangs  through  the  ceiling  of  the 
room  beneath,  the  hops  are  heaped  into  the 
pocket  with  a  large  wooden  shovel,  and  a 
man  constantly  treads  them  down.  A  heavy 
duty  was,  till  within  the  last  few  years,  im- 
posed upon  hops,  but  it  is  now  entirely 
repealed.  Hops  are  imported  into  this 
country  6^m  Bavaria,  Belgium,  and  from  the 
United  States  of  America,  English-grown 
hops,  however,  are  most  valued,  as  they  have 
a  superior  flavour  to  the  foreign  produce. 

Valuable  as  the  hop  is,  it  is  an  uncertain 
and  precarious  crop.  The  plant  is  very  liable 
to  attacks  from  fly,  and  damp  seasons  are 
excessively  injnrious, 
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TO  b1\  who  had  a.  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  condition  of  the  lower  strata 
of  "  the  masses,"  and  the  ideas  prevailing 
among  diem,  and  who  regarded  the  problem 
of  theii  passible  elevation  with  unprejudiced 
feelings,  it  was  long  evident  that  some  such 
act  as  the  elementary  education  one  was 
highly  desirable ;  that  it  would  have  to  come 
sootier  or  later ;  and  the  later  it  came  the 
worse  would  be  the  state  of  things  with 
which  it  would  have  to  deal.  Had  it  not 
been  for  a  national  pandering  to  national 
prejudice— to  the  idea  that  compulsion  in  any 
form  was  "  un-English " — we  might  have 
had  an  education  act  in  operation  years  ago. 
However,  the  Education  Act  is  now  an 
accomplished  and  an  operative  fact,  and, 
though  it  may  not  be  to  our  credit  that  its 
passing  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the 
discovery  that  educationally  we  were  being 
left  behind  by  other  nations,  it  is  to  our 
credit  that  we  have  fully  recognised  the  im- 
portance and  magnitude  of  the  work  to  be 
done  under  the  act  An  education  depart- 
ment has  been  added  to  Government,  and 
educational  parliaments  have  been  created. 
To  these  parliaments — our  Schoo!  Boards- 
has  been  delegated  the  onerous  duty  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act,  to- 
gether with,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
powers  for  enforcmg  those  provisions  where 
compulsion  may  be  found  necessary. 

So  much  is  generally  known ;  but  the 
means  whereby  the  Boards  seek  to  practically 
discharge  their  duties  and  apply  their  powers 
are  among  ihe  things  not  generally  known. 
Of  these  we  now  propose  to  give  some 
description,  chiefly  as  a  matter  interesting  ' 
itself,  but  also  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
offering  a  few  observations  on  School-Boaid 
machinery  and  its  working. 

We  will  take  the  London  School  Board  as 
our  illustrative  example.  For  School-Uoard 
purposes  the  metropolis  is  parcelled  out  into 
ten  divisions,  one  of  which  returns  seven, 
one  six,  four  five,  and  four  four  members, 
making  a  total  of  forty-nine.  The  members 
for  each  division  form  a  divisional  com- 
mittee, as  well  as  part  of  the  parent  Board. 
As  divisional  committees  they  can  either  act 
alone  or  can  call  to  their  aid  "  such  other 
persons,  being  inhabitants  or  ratepayers  of 
the  division,  as  the  Board  shall  from  time 
time  appoint  upon  the  nomination  of  the 
said  members."  A  divisional  committee  so 
I  enlarged  has  the  further  power   to    " 
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divide  its  division  of  the  metropolis  into 
sub-divisions,  and  to  form  sub<u)mmittees 
(corresponding  with  the  number  of  such  , 
subdivisions),  so  that  each  sub-division  may 
be  under  the  care  and  jurisdiction  of  one 
sub-committee.  Provided  always  that  eveiT 
meml>er  of  the  Board  for  the  division  shall 
ex-officio  be  a  member  of  each  of  the  sub-  |i 
committees,  and  that  no  person  shall  be  put 
upon  a  sub-committee  without  the  consent  of 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  division." 

In  the  smaller  or  more  compact  divisions  | 
— as  in  the  city  division  for  instance— ihe  . 
members   do   not   avail   themselves  of  the  ' 
"  power  to  add  to  their  number,"  but  in  the  i 
more  extensive  ones  they  generally  do — mudi  ' 
to  the  advantage  of  the  districts  concerned.  ;' 
In    the    Greenwich    division,  for  example,   . 
which  comprises  the  three  distinct,  extensive, 
and  populous  townships  of  Greenwich,  Wnol-  , 
wich,  and    Deptford,   it   would  scarcely  be  ^ 
possible   for   the    four    members    alone  to 
manage  the  divisional  business  of  so  1b^3 
district,  in  what  working  men  expressively 
call    a   knowledgable  manner.     Making  use,  | 
therefore,   of   the    principle   of   permissive  \ 
enlargement  in  the  constitution  of  divisional  ' 
committees,   the    members    nominated  live 
sub-committees,  with  a  grand  total  (including 
the     nominatmg    members)    of    forty-three 
members. 

The  pow«s  and  dudes  of  the  divisioul  ' 
committees    are  set  forth  at    considerable  | 
length  in  the  "arrangements  for  putdng  in 
force  the  bye-laws  under  the  74th  clause  of  ! 
the   Elementary   Education  Act,"  but  the 
w(»-k  of  the  members   may  be  practically  . 
said  to  commence  with  the  selection  t^ 
them  of  the  School-Board  visitors, — the  men 
who    link  the  act,  and  the    Boards  iotntei 
under  it,  with  those  upon  whom   they  are 
intended  to  operate,  who  are  responsible  for 
every  child  in  their  district  being  at  school 
who  enter  schools  and  homes  as  the  repre- 
sentatives  of  their  Boards,  and  to  the  ignonuil  J 
and  uneducated  appear  as  the  impeisonilia- 
tion  of  their  power  and  meaning.  Anaccouni 
of  the  work  of  the  visitors,  and  the  machinery 
which  is  provided  them  for  its  accomplish- 
ment, will,  by  implication,  broadly  explain  tbe  'I 
general  operation  of  the  Boards ;  and  it  is  upon  1 
this  principle  that  we  proceed  to  show  ho« 
it  is  sought  to  bring  the  central  provision 
of  the  Education  Act  to  bear.  I 

The  confirmation  by  the  upper  Board  of  a  I 
divisional  committee'snominationof  avisiior  ' 
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is  conununicated  to  the  clerk  of  the  nomi- 
DatiDg  committee,  who  is  also  supemtten- 
dent  of  visitors.  He,  in  turn,  communicates 
vitli  the  visitor,  and  hands  over  to  him  a  copy 
of  the  bye-laws  by  which  he  is  to  be  guided ; 
a  map  of  his  district,  divided  into  lettered 
blocks ;  a  paper  for  each  of  the  blocks,  con- 
taining a  list  of  the  "  efficient "  *  schools 
within  it,  and  tabulated  for  the  entry  of  the 
number  and  kind  of  vacancies  in  each  school. 
In  addition  to  these,  the  visitor  is  also  fur- 
nished with  the  original  return  for  his  district 
of  the  School-Board  census,  and  a.  set  of  five 
books  in  which,  under  various  headings,  he 
has  to  record  his  proceedings.  The  character 
and  purpose  of  tiie  most  important  of  these 
books  will  be  best  indicated  by  an  extract 
from  the  bye-laws,  which  set  forth  that  a 
visitor  "  --shall  keep  a  schedule  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  the  children  of 
not  less  than  five,  nor  more  than  ten  years  of 
age,  and  of  all  the  children  of  not  less  than 
ten,  nor  more  than  thirteen  years  of  age, 
within  his  district,!  and  such  schedule  shall 
I    show : — 

"  (a.)  The  names  of  those  children  who  are 
expected  to  attend  school. 
"  {&.)  The  school  at  which  each  such  child 
I  is  expected  to  attend. 
I  "  {£.)  The  names  of  children  alleged  to  be 
I  receiving  efhcieut  instruction  in  some  other 
j'  manner. 

"  (i/.)   Such    particulars   respecting    that 
other   instruction  as  \vil]   enable  the 
mittee  to  judge  of  its  efficiency. 

"  (e.)  The  names  of  children  not  attending 
any  school,  and  the  reasons  alleged  for  their 
I  non-attendance," 

The  other  books  that  the  visitor  has  to 
keep  are  "A"  and  "B"  notice  books,  and 
two  in  which  are  recorded  in  duplicate  the 
service  and  results  of  the  notices.  The  "  A" 
form  calls  upon  the  parents  to  take  notice 
that  they  are  thereby  required,  within  fourteen 
days  of  the  service  thereof,  to  cause  iheir 
child  of  such  name  and  age  to  attend,  and 
continue  to  attend  school.  But  at  the  same 
time,  it  informs  them  in  a  note,  that  if  they 
have  any  reasonable    excuse    for    the    non- 
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attendance  of  the  child  named,  they  are  in-  ' 
vited  to  attend  with  any  person  who  can 
confirm  their  statements,  at  the  office  of  the 
committee,  at  a  time  and  place  specified, 
when  they  will  be  heard.  If  they  can  show 
a  reasonable  excuse,  the  note  goes  on  to  say 
the  notice  will  be  withdrawn ;  but  if  they  do 
not  appear,  or,  appearing,  fail  to  show 
reasonable  excuse  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
committee,  the  notice  will  stand ;  and  if  ihey 
do  not  comply  with  it,  they  will  be  liable  to 
be  summoned  before  a  magistrate,  and  to 
the  payment  of  a  penalty  not  exceeding  five 
shilhngs,  including  costs. 

To  hear  and  adjudicate  upon  the  excuses 
of  parents  who  appear  to  these  notices,  is  the 
chief  and  most  important  duty  of  the  divi- 
sional or  sub-divisional  committees,  as  the 
casemaybe.  The  excuse,asaru]e,ispoverty; 
and  if  the  parents  satisfy  the  committee  that 
it  is  practically  out  of  their  power  to  pay 
school-fees,  the  committee  recommend  the 
case  to  the  upper  Board  as  one  for  the  re- 
mission of  fees.  If  the  plea  of  inability  to 
pay  fees  is  not  made  out  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  committee,  they,  through  their  chair- 
man, intimate  to  the  parent  that  such  is  the 
case,  and  that  the  notice  must  be  complied 
with.  If,  after  this,  it  is  not  obeyed,  and  in 
those  cases  in  which  it  is  neither  appeared 
to  nor  obeyed,  the  "  B "  notice  can  then 
be  served,  In  practice,  however,  several 
chances  either  of  attending  before  the  com- 
mittee, or  sending  the  children  to  school,  are 
given  to  parents  who  are  under  the  "A" 
form  of  notice,  and  it  is  only  afler  such  a 
degree  of  defiance  or  indifference  has  been 
shown  as  would  make  further  leniency  a 
culpable  weakness,  and  a  conviction  before 
a  magistrate  tolerably  certain,  that  the  "B" 
notice  is  served.  This  notice,  with  the  ser- 
vice of  which  really  commences  the  applica- 
tion of  the  compulsory  bye-laws  is  much  more 
peremptory  than  the  "A"  one.  It  calls 
upon  the  parent  to  "  take  notice  that  they 
have  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  bye-laws 
made  by  the  School  Board  for  London,  now 
in  force  in  the  metropolis,"  and  after  stating 
particulars  of  the  breach,  it  briefly  and 
pointedly  informs  them  that  they  are  thereby 
"  required  to  attend  at  the  offices  of  the 
committee  of  said  Board,  to  show  cause  why 
they  should  not  be  summoned  before  a 
magistrate  and  fined."  If  the  parent  does 
not  appear,  or,  appearing,  does  not  "  show 
cause  "  to  the  sadsfaction  of  the  committee, 
the  case  becomes  one  for  prosecution,  subject 
to  the  opinion  of  the  solicitor  of  the  Board. 
In  some  divisions  the  visitors  are  entrusted 
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with  discTetion»y  powers  as  to  the  issuing  of 
the  "  A  "  notices,  in  others  tbey  have  first  to 
submit  detailed  reports  of  the  cases  to  their 
committees,  and  the  latter  decide  irfietiter  or 
not  the  notices  shall  be  sent  out  In  all 
cases,  bo^verer,  it  is  the  doty  of  the  vraiior  to 
serve  the  notices,  aad  to  read  them  over  and 
explain  them  to  tiiose  &pon  whom  tbey  are 
served.  He  must  see,  too,  that  the  iDstroc- 
tions  of  the  Board,  with  r^ard  to  the  attend- 
ance of  a>e  children,  are  (*eyed  in  the  spkit 
as  well  as  the  letter  of  the^  intention.  He 
mast  ascertain  from  the  head-teadters  of  the 
efficient  schools  within  hk  district,  that  the 
children  retunied  to  him,  aa  attending  their 
respective  schools,  really  do  attend  and  con- 
tinue to  attend  them.  T?jeir  merely  being 
upon  the  register  of  the  school  is  not  suffi- 
cient. TheymoBtberegular  attendants  J  and, 
wiA  a  view  to  securing  this,  each  teadier  b 
fiimished  with  on  oHkial  paper  containing 
the  name  and  ad^ess  of  the  visitor  for  the 
district,  and  an  iaetiuction  to  the  effect  that 
the  visitors  have  ordtfs  to  assist  teachers  by 
calling  at  the  homes  of  difldrcn  whose  names 
are  commnDiarted  to  Aem  as  irregular  at- 
tendants. Absence  of  a  child  from  scIkkiI 
for  two  half-days,  tn  one  whole  day  m  a 
week,  without  reasonable  excuse,  constitutes 
a.  Imsach  of  the  bye^faws,  and  the  parent  is 
liable  to  be  summoned. 

The  further  dnties  of  the  visitor  are  that : 
— "He  shall  investigate  appHc«ions  made 
by  parents  for  Ae  payment  or  rermssion  of 
school-fees,  on  the  aJleged  groond  of  poverty, 
and  ascertain  the  truth  tbereoC  and  report 
thereon  to  the  oommictee  and  to  the  super- 
intendeot  of  visitors. 

"  He  shall  report  all  cases  irtiidi  ntay 
come  under  his  notice,  in  the  dischai;ge  of 
his  duties,  of  the  inftingeraent  witfain  his 
district  of  the  Workshops'  Act,  or  of  any 
other  act  for  F^:utadng  the  edncation  cK 
children  employed  in  hibour,  to  the  super- 
intendent of  visitOK. 

"  He  shall  report  to  the  committee  of  his 
division,  and  >teo  to  the  superinteBdent  of 
visitors,  all  cases  of  children  within  his  dis- 
trict who  are  liable  under  the  Industrial 
Schools'  Act,  i86£,  to  be  sent  to  a  certified 
Industrial  SdiooL" 

Provision  k  also  made  by  the  Sdtool- 
Board  bye-laws  foe  "half-timers" — liiat  is, 
children  of  not  less  than  ten  or  more  than 
thirteen  yean  of  age,  who,  it  can  be  shown 
to  the  Board,  are  necessarily  and  beneficially 
at  work  ;  in  wfaidi  case  they  are  exempted 
from  attending  school  the  whole  time,  but 
are  required  to  attend  at  least  ten  hours 


each  week,  exclusive  of  any  attenduice  at  a 
Sunday-6(±ool. 

Such,  broadly  described,  is  the  madiinay 
by  which  the  Boards  seek  to  disdiaige  the 
functi<m  for  which  tiiey  were  oeated.    In  |l 
theory,  it  is  comprehensive  and  &r4eadiii^  || 
and  leaves  very  little  room  for  children  to 
escape.     Being  mundane  institutions,  how^jl 
ever,  the  Boards  in  practice  are  nof  perfect;  || 
and  it  is  a  feirly  o>pca  question,  whe&er  dtey 
are  as  ntarfy  perfect  as  they  could  be  made,  || 
They  have  "  lots  of  forms,"  while  matters  of ,, 
which  those  first  dealing  with  them  know  aS  i 
that  is  known,  or  that  it  is  desired  to  knor,  ii 
have  to  be  "  recommended  "  fi'om  committee 
to  committee,  and  referred  from  depaitmoit  | 
to  department,  until  they  are  perhaps  toit  I, 
sight  of,  or  become  nugatory  for  the  purpose  | 
for  which  they  were  origrnally  intended;  and 
in  any  case,  the  recommending  and  referring 
causes  an  nnitecessaiy  waste  Ot~  time.     Take  i| 
ait  example  :  On  the  soth  of  June  a  woman  i 
appeared  before  a  sub^^Hnmittee  to  plead  to  | 
"  A  "  notices  that  had  been  served  npon  hn  i 
in  respect  to  two  daughters,  aged  rcspectiveljr  i 
ten  and  fire  years.     She  p^ded  poverty,  ' 
stating  that  her  husband  had  deserted  her  j 
two  years  before,  and  that  herself  and  three 
children  were  entirely  dependent  upon  her 
earnings,  which  were  one  shilling  and  tiuee-  ■ 
pence  per  day  in  an  employment,  regularity 
in  which  depended,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  , 
weather  and  seasons.     Those  who  heaxd  the 
woman'  unanimousty  agreed  that  if  her  stat^ 
ments  were   true,   hers  was  a  case  for  tbe 
remtsston  of  fees ;  and  they  deferred  their 
decision  until  the  next  meeting,  simply  ttiat 
the  visitor  might  make  inquiries  as  &}  the 
truth  of  what  she  hid  said.     The  visitor  ac- 1 
cordingly  saw  her  employer  and  her  land- 
lady, who  confirmed  her  statements  as  to  tbe  ' 
amount  of  her  earnings,  and  the  state  ofi, 
poverty  in  which  she  was  Kving;  and  added,  I 
that  she  was   a  sober,  industrious,  striving  '| 
woman.     Finding  her  statements  fully  cffl- 
rcrborated,  the  sub-comminee,  at  a  meeting  i 
held  on  the  ist  of  July,  unhesitadngty  d^ 
cided  that  the  case  was  one  for  the  remission 
of  fees.    But  they  could  not  remit  them; 
could  not  say  that  the  diildren  might  be  sent 
to  school  on  tbe  following  Monday.    Tbe 
subcoBinuttee   oauiA   only    "  recouBend "  I 
that  the  fees  be  remitted.    Tbey  did  recom- 
meod  it  to  tbe  upper  Board,  who  refeoed  , 
the  recommendation  back  to  the  divisiooil 
committee,  who  again  recommended  to  the  i 
upper  Board,  who  then  referred  it  to  Ac 
I^e-Iaw5  committee.    With  a  recommead- 
ation  that  the  original  recommendation  be 
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adopledf  tbc7  retnnied  it  to  Ihe  iDeraberewlio 
had  fint  brought  it  np.  It  wbs  then,  on  0» 
;  jut  of  Jvlf ,  brought  DO,  as  one  of  a  batch 
of  shnilto'  cases,  far  discinsioa  by  the  Booi^ 
who  by  fiAeea  to  eight  rqected  it  The  de- 
dnoa  of  the  uajorittf  in  these  esses  -was 
xvowedly  intended  as  arejectioiKif  the/n>>- 
afk  at  lamteioa  of  CecK.  It,  baveiKT,  leA 
imtoaAed  the  b^-inrs,  Hj^owd  in  an 
unended  fenni  at  a.  general  moeting  of  tbc 
Boani  only  a  week  frevioudf,  which  es- 
pteniy  state  tliat  it  is  pait  ot  the  doty  of 
divisioiial  committeeG  "  to  consideT  apiplkx- 
tiois  for  the  p^ment  or  Tendsnon  of  fees, 
and  to  report  to  the  fioavd  npon  all  sudi 
E^^cadoDS  M  shmld  in  tbeir  o^nion  be 
oascnted  to,"  and  that  visitors  "shall  "inves- 
tigate sncb  appkcatioDS.  Nor  has  the  ded- 
sioa  been  fi}]Io««d  by  the  insdtiiiimi  of  aay 
otba  method  for  dcsHng  with  sudi  cases. 

In  die  Board,  too,  yomg  as  it  b,  tbeie  are 
abeady  "  parties,"  and,  ss  happens  in  odter 
pailiainents,  general  interests  have  to  fee 
sacziiced  in  some  greater  or  loser  degiee  to 
party  interests.  Bat  the  groatett  weakness 
of  the  Board  lies  in  its  not^^ji^  appreciating 
the  difHcalties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
accomphshnaent  of  its  work — not  tAaroi^Afy 
imdeistaikding  the  true  nature  and  nteaning 
of  that  woik.  ThiE  is,  of  oourse,  mdier  an 
indiridoal  than  a  corporate  weakaess,  but 
tiiTOu^  mdividuals  it  undoubtedly,  however 
imconsdouB^,  infinenccs  the  corporate 
action.  There  is  not  a  single  member  of 
die  Board  who  is  not  a  true  friend  to  edti- 
cation,  who  is  not  anxious  that  every  child 
in  the  cou&tiy  should  receive  an  education, 
and  B  willing  to  woik  in  a  self-sacrificing  spirit 
to  that  end  j  but  Uiere  are  very  few  of  them 
who  have  a  practical  knoiriedge  of  the 
classes  with  wMch  the  adnrinistnnoiG  of  Ae 
Elementary  Education  Act  will  chiefly  have  to 
deal.  Looking'to  their  l^al powers,  members 
speak  jauntily  of  the  work  to  be  done.  It 
should  be  easy,  they  say,  for  visiti»s  to  drive 
flic  children  into  schools  by  thousands ;  there 
I  should  be  no  dtfficultyin  getting  upany  nu«- 
ber  of  prosecutions  that  might  be  considered 
<  desirable  by  way  of  example;  and  street  and 
j  "  gutter  "  diildien  d>oii)d  now  be  things  of 
the  past.  Now,  this  roay  or  may  not  be  a, 
"  healthy  "  tone  of  talk,  but  it  oeitaiHly  ihows 
a  want  of  grasp  of  the  subject. 

Followed  out  to  its  legitimate  conclusion,  the 
I  Education  Act,  as  it  readies  its  lower  ranges 
.  of  actioii,  vutually  becomes  &  new  raising  of 
,  the  great  poverty  problem  ;  and  poverty,  as 
I  has  been  but  too  frequently  demtmstrated,  is 
]  not  a  thing  (o  be  "  put  down  "  even  by  act 


of  padiament.  It  k  vay  easy  to  esdain 
in  an  off-hand  tone,  "  What  is  twcqience  or 
threepeace  a  vtA  for  a  ddld^  idiotd 
wages? "  It-aoems  an  infl^paficart  sum,  oex- 
tainly,  ior  m^  pBrent  to  dlow  to  stand  be- 
cvoeen  a  child  aad  education ;  but  then  it 
Aaoid  be  hams  in  mind  tbat  Acre  ase  often 
thnc  at  four  i^drea  of  school  age  in  a 
iuxif,  and  Asae  tteeepences  mekt  op  a 
smn  t^  is  nai  inffignificant  to  a  "idiance" 
labonwr,  ^o  is  often  out  of  work,  and  w^en 
n  enployHieat  only  cams  about  fAeen  or  sia- 
teen  shilEogs  a  week.  Id  snch  a  &miiy  it 
would  often  be  a  question  between  school- 
iieesaBd  aloaf.  if  the  chfldnen  were  trauod 
to  gato'SchiMlfeesinfaand,tbeywoidd<^en 
havets^liungiy,  and  in  that  cose  itisques- 
ticnatole  whether  they  wonW  be  much  better 
in  school  titan  out«f  it.  Asacagged'^choal- 
mistreiB  of  o»er  twenty  yeeifi'  staat^g  ob- 
aorved  to  « the  otiier  day,  when  ^aknig  of 
the  pracuce  in  her  sduiol  of  ^ving  a  dry- 
brokd  breakfast  -to  cbiMien  ifor  v4>otb  tlieie 
hodbeennotfreak&Etatlione,  '"Itisa  hard 
thing  to  teach  a  hungry  chad.  Iftheswnoadi 
is  empty,  you  can^  fill  the  brain." 

Not  aaaongiiie'very  pooi<— the  daiK  of -poor 
whose  ofepring  go  to  inike  ap  ihe  army  of 
"gutter  dsldren  " — is  *e  mattor'Cf thpcirbeii^ 
oompelled  to  send  their  duldreD'to  school,  a 
question  <jf  school'feeB  only.  It  is  a  ■ques- 
tion of  clothes  also,  and  of  a  material  change 
in  tbe  habits  of  life  of  both  parents  and 
children.  A  change  for  the  better  oertainiy, 
but  still  a  cjiange  that  it  will  require  a  good 
deal  of  time,  and  miuble,  and  BOt  a  little 
Aelp  to  those  upon  whom  it  is  to  be  wrought, 
to  bring  about.  When  paroirls  plead  to 
School-Board  committeeB  thattiiey  have  no 
fit  dodiing  to  send  their  childran  to  school 
in,  they  a*e  sonwlMnea  told,  that  it  is  ondy 
necessHy  to  aend  dieni  dean ;  bat  ■when 
applied  to  Bcho«As  in  which  fees  are  payable 
^  parents,  that  doctrine  is,  practioally  speak- 
ing, noneense.  A  gutter  child,  riioeless,  and 
with  ragged  shapeless  gannetits,  hold  together, 
and  upon  him,  by  pieces  of  string  and  wire, 
wotDd  have  but  an  evil  time  of  it,  in  say  an 
ordinary  natjoual  scheoL  "Hiey  -would  be 
"  cut "  1^  flw  sOholars,  nca-  would  tive  masters 
as  a  rule  care  abont  having  then,  knowing 
that  -they  wonld  be  likely  lo  be  the  cause  of 
other  children  being  withdnwn  feom  the 
school.  The  parents  irf  the  gutter  children 
know  this,  and  hence  their  disbelief  in 
such  assurances  as  Hiat,  if  a  tiiM  has  do 
hoots,  it  is  only  necessary  10  send  it  to 
schofd'with  well-washed  feet. 

As  a  way  of  forciljly  putting  before  them 
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the  position  in  which  the  Elementary  Educa- 
tion Act  places  them,  poor  parents,  when 
appearing  before  School-Board  committees, 
are  told  that  the  law  of  the  land  now  is  that 
education  is  as  necessacy  to  a  child  as  bread, 
and  that  a  parent  is  aa  much  bound  to  supply 
the  one  as  the  other.  Well,  taking  such  to 
be  the  case,  how  do  matters  really  stand  ? 
How  do  many  of  the  poorer  classes  of  parents 
find  their  children  in  bread?  They  only 
supply  them  with  it  in  a  manner  that  is  pittiul 
to  think  of;  in  such  scanty  measure  as  ap- 
plied to  education  would  be  little,  if  any, 
better  than  no  education  at  all.  It  is  rarely 
the  children  have  "a  good  fill,"  and  many 
and  many  a  day  they  have  to  go  bitterly 
bung^,  while,  in  not  a  few  instances,  they 
have  in  some  way  to  help  to  earn  the  little 
they  do  get  to  eat.  This  brings  us  to  another 
important  feature  in  regard  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  compulsory  bye-laws  of  the 
Education  Act,  the  necessity  namely,  that  now 
falls  upon  many  poor  parents  of  having  to 
withdraw  children  of  tender  years  from  em- 
ployment to  send  them  to  schools.  It  is 
right  that  they  should  be  so  withdrawn,  it  is 
to  the  interest  of  humanity  and  of  national 
policy,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  often  a  great 
hardship  upon  the  parents — ay,  and  upon  the 
children  too  1 — individually.  A  girl  of  eight 
or  nine  is  ofteo  "  wanted  at  home  to  mind 
the  baby,"  so  as  to  leave  the  mother  free  to 
go  out  to  do  a  day's  work,  and  the  ultimate 
meaning  of  that  child  having  to  be  sent  to 
school  IS,  that  the  mother's  work  and  wages 
must  cease,  and  the  family,  in  consequence, 
often  go  short  of  a  loaf.  Or  the  girl  may 
have  "  a  httle  place  ;  "  may  be  getting  a 
shilling  a  week  and  her  food,  for  minding 
some  other  person's  baby  during  the  day,  and 
merely  going  home  at  night  to  sleep  under 
her  parents'  roof.  It  is  of  course  fitter  that 
she  should  be  at  school,  but  if  she  is  with- 
drawn from  her  place  to  be  sent  there,  the 
chances  are  that  she  will  often  have  to  go 
— to  put  the  point  plainly — at  the  expense 
of  a  hungry  belly.  In  the  same  way  boys  of 
about  eight  or  ten  years  of  age  are  found  in 
some  way  assisting  to  make  up  an  income, 
which,  in  the  total,  barely  enables  the  family 
dependent  upon  it  to  live  from  hand  to 
mouth,  and  the  withdrawal  of  any  part  of 
which  must  inflict  suffering. 

Looking  the  difEculty  fairly  in  the  face, 
and  remembering  "  the  situation,"  as  it 
exists  among  the  very  poor,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  compelled  attendance  at 
school  of  such  children  as  we  are  speaking 


of  will,  in  some  instances  at  any  rate,  be  the 
means  of  driving  some  of  the  worst  off,  of  Ac 
stru^ling  poor,  into  the  ranks  of  the  pauper 
poor.  We  do  not  dwell  upon  this  poinC 
as  being  in  any  way  an  argument  for  mt 
compelling  the  attendance  of  such  children. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  very  decidedly  of 
opinion  that,  at  all  hazards,  every  child  in 
the  country  should  be  educated.  All  thai 
we  wish  to  show  is  that  the  Education  Act,  if 
strictly  carried  out,  must — as  applied  to  lie 
existing  generation  of  children — become,  as 
we  said  just  now,  a  raising  in  a  new  fonn  of 
the  poverty  problem  of  social  science.  Thai 
the  work  intended  to  be  achieved  by  ibe 
act  is  surrounded  by  greater,  more  deep- 
striking  difficulties  than  some  of  those  en- 
trusted with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  work 
done  seem  to  comprehend ;  and  that  tiie 
excuses  of  poverty  made  by  poor  parenii. 
have  often  "  something  in  them,"  are  not 
"all  humbug,  sir" — are  excuses  nottosnett 
at,  but  be  sorrowful  over;  and  that  these 
moreover  cannot  be  "  put  down  "  merely  bf 
the  decision  of  a  committee  or  Board,  tnl 
will  have  to  be  allowed  for  in  some  way. 

If  the  action  of  the  Board  would  be  effi- 
cient acting  it  must  be  direa  ading.  If  it 
would  really  educate  the  class  of  childrai 
who  now  run  wild,  and  little  cured  for,  about, 
the  streets,  it  must  place  itself  inapositioniol 
deal  in  a  simple  and  summary  manner  with  the' 
parents.  It  must  establish  free  ragged  schooltj 
in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  such  paroilSj 
and  children  most  do  congr^ate.  By  dcni%. 
so  it  would  take  away  the  excuse  of  povenyi 
from  even  the  poorest  parent.  It  could  theoj 
act  decisively  and  promptly ;  and,  bating 
made  education  free  and  accessible,  would! 
have  the  moral  as  well  as  the  legal  right  to; 
make  it  compulsory.  The  only  cases  about 
which  there  would  then  need  to  be  any  diffi- 
culty would  be  those  of  children  who  »eie 
contributing  to  the  family  income,  or  ih« 
own  support,  and  by  a  judiciously  ebsdc 
arrangement  of  half  time  and  evening  schools 
this  class  of  case  could  be  dealt  with  in  ^i 
manner  that  would  reduce  the  hardship  in- 
flicted to  a  minimum  quantity. 

That  to  some  such  complexion  as  this  die 
procedure  of  the  School  Board  will  Awf  to 
come  at  last,  we  think  there  is  not  much 
room  for  doubt,  and  the  sooner  it  contis  :'' 
it  the  better  for  the  interests  of  popular  edu- 
cation. If  its  present  mode  of  action  be  m : 
altered,  then  the  progress  of  education  amen; 
the  classes  who  are  now  uneducated  "-^ 
certainly  be  slow,  though  by  no  means  snie.  , 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


RS.  BUR- 
TONsaid  no- 
thing about 
her  troubl^ 
to  any  one: 
she  avoided 
rather  than 
sought  con- 
1,  fidendal  in- 
tcrcourse 
with  her  hus- 
I  band.  She 
formed  her 
plans  and 
declined  to 
receive  any 
further  in- 
formation on 
the  subject. 
Her  argu- 
■  ment  to  her- 
self was  that  no  one  could  have  any  right  to 
suppose  she  knew.  When  the  crash  came, 
if  come  it  must,  she  would  be  universally 
considered  the  firet  of  the  victims.  The 
very  fact  of  her  entertainments  and  splen- 
dours would  be  so  much  evidence  that  she 
knew  nothing  about  it — and  indeed  what  did 
she  know  ?  her  own  feais  and  suspicions,  her 
father's  hints  of  coming  trouble — nothing 
more.  Her  husband  had  never  said  a  warn- 
ing word  to  her  which  betrayed  alarm  or 
anxiety.  She  stood  on  the  verge  of  the  pre- 
cipice, which  she  felt  a  moral  certainty  was 
before  her,  and  made  her  arrangements  like 
a  queen  in  the  plenitude  of  her  power. 
*'  There  will  be  enough  to  bear,"  she  repeated 
to  herself.  She  called  all  the  county  about 
her  in  these  spring  months  before  people  had 
as  yet  gone  to  town.  She  made  Dura  blaze 
with  lights  and  echo  with  music :  she  filled 
it  full  of  guests.  She  made  her  entertain- 
ments on  so  grand  a  scale,  that  everything  that 
had  hitherto  been  known  there  was  thrown 
into  tiie  shade.  The  excitement,  so  far  as 
excitement  could  penetrate  into  her  steady 
little  soul,  sustained  and  kept  her  up ;  or  at 
least  the  occupation  did,  and  the  thousand 
arrangements,  big  and  little,  which  were 
necessary.  If  her  husband  was  ever  tempted 
to  seek  her  sympathy  in  these  strange  wild 
brilliant  days  which  passed  like  a  dream — if 
the  burden  on  his  shoulders  ever  so  bowed  the 
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man  down  that  he  would  have  been  glad  to 
lean  it  upon  hers,  it  is  impossible  to  say; 
he  looked  at  her  sometimes  wondering  what 
was  in  her  mind  ;  but  he  was  not  capable  of 
understanding  that  clear  determined  intelli- 
gence. He  thought  she  had  got  fiiirly  into 
the  whirl  of  mad  dissipation  and  enjoyed  it. 
She  was  playing  into  his  hands,  she  was 
doing  the  best  that  could  be  done  to  veil  his 
totterii^  steps,  and  divert  public  attention 
from  hiS  business  misfortunes.  He  had  no 
more  idea  why  she  was  doing  it,  or  with  what 
deliberate  conscious  steps  she  was  marching 
forward  to  meet  ruin,  than  he  had  of  any  other 
incomprehensible  wonder  in  heaven  or  earth. 

The  Haldancs  made  no  secret  of  the 
distress  which  had  fallen  upon  them.  It  was 
a  less  loss  than  the  cost  of  one  of  Mrs. 
Burton's  parties,  but  it  was  unspeakable  to 
them  who  bad  no  way  of  replacing  it  By 
one  of  those  strange  coincidences,  however, 
which  occur  so  often  when  good  people  are 
driven  to  desperation,  Stephen's  publisher 
quite  unexpectedly  sent  him  in  April  a 
cheque  for  fifty  pounds,  the  produce  of  his 
last  book,  a  book  which  he  had  called  "The 
Window,"  and  which  was  a  kind  of  moral  of 
his  summer  life  and  thoughts.  It  was  not, 
be  himself  thought,  a  very  good  book ;  it  was 
a  medley  of  fine  things  and  poor  things, 
not  quite  free  from  that  personal  twaddle 
which  it  is  Eo  difficult  to  keep  out  of  an 
invalid's  or  a  recluse's  view  of  human  affairs. 
But  then  the  British  public  is  fond  of  per- 
sonal twaddle,  and  liked  those  bits  best  which 
the  author  was  most  doubtful  about.  It  was 
a  cheap  little  work,  pubhshed  by  one  of 
those  firms  which  are  known  as  religious 
publishers ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  un- 
expected, more  fortunate,  more  consoling, 
than  this  fifty  pounds.  Mrs.  Haldane,  wiui 
a  piety  which,  perhaps,  was  a  little  con- 
temptuous of  poor  Stephen's  powers,  spoke 
of  it,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  as  an  answer  to 
prayer;  while  Miss  Jane,  who  was  proud  of 
her  brother,  tried  to  apportion  the  credit, 
half  to  Providence  and  half  to  Stephen ;  but 
anyhow  it  made  up  the  lost  allowance  for 
the  current  year,  and  gave  the  poor  souls 
time  to  breathe. 

All  this  time  the  idea  which  had  come  into 
Dr.  Maurice's  mind  on  the  day  of  the  picnic 
in  October  had  been  slowly  germinating. 
He  was  not  a  man  whose  projects  ripened 
quickly,  and  this  was  a  project  so  delicate 
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that  it  took  him  a  long  time  to  get  it  fully 
matured,  and  to  accustom  himself  to  it.  It 
had  come  to  full  perfection  in  his  mind  when 
in  the  end  of  April  Mrs.  Drummond  received 
a  letter  from  him,  inviting  Norah  and  her- 
self to  go  to  his  house  for  a  few  days,  to  see 
the  exhibitions  and  other  shows  which  be- 
long to  that  period  of  the  year.  This  was 
an  invitation  which  thrilled  Norah's  sou! 
within  her.  She  was  at  a  very  critical  mo- 
ment of  her  life.  She  had  lost  the  honest 
young  lover  of  her  childhood,  the  boy  wliose 
love  and  service  had  grown  so  habitual  to 
her  that  nobody  but  Norah  knew  how  dreary 
the  winter  had  been  without  him  ;  and  she 
was  at  present  exposed  to  the  full  force  of 
attentions  much  more  dose,  much  more 
subde  and  skilful,  but  perhaps  not  so  honest 
and  faithful,  Norah  had  exchanged  the  devo- 
tion of  a  young  man  who  loved  her  as 
his  oivn  soul,  for  the  intoxicating  homage  of 
a  man  who  was  very  much  in  love  with  her, 
but  who  knew  that  his  prospects  would  be 
deeply  injured,  and  his  position  compromised, 
did  he  win  the  girl  whom  he  wooed  with  all 
the  fascinations  of  a  hero  in  a  romance,  and 
al!  the  persistency  of  a  mind  set  upon  having 
its  own  way.  His  whole  soul  was  set  upon 
winning  her;  but  what  to  do  afierwards  was 
not  so  clear,  and  Rivers,  like  many  another 
adventurer  in  love  and  in  war,  Icfi  the 
morrow  to  provide  for  itself.  But  Norah 
was  very  reluctant  to  be  won.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  capitulation  seemed  very  near  at 
hand,  but  then  her  lively  little  temper  would 
rise  up  again,  or  some  hidden  susceptibility 
would  be  touched,  or  the  girl's  independent 
soul  would  rise  in  arms  against  the  thought 
of  being  subjugated  like  a  young  woman  in 
a  book  by  this  "  novel-hero  !  "  What  were 
his  dark  eyes,  his  speaking  glances,  his  skilful 
inference  of  a  devotion  above  words,  to  her  ? 
Had  not  she  read  about  such  wiles  a  thou- 
sand times?  And  was  it  not  an  understood 
rule  that  the  real  hero,  the  true  lover,  the  first 
of  men,  was  never  this  be\vitching  personage, 
but  the  plainer,  ruder  man  in  the  background, 
with  perhaps  a  big  nose,  who  was  not  very 
lovely  to  look  upon?  These  tii  oughts  con  tended 
in  Norah  with  the  fascinations  of  him  whom 
she  began  to  think  of  as  the  contre-heros.  The 
invitation  to  London  was  doubly  welcome  to 
her,insomuch  that  it  interrupted  this  current  of 
thought,  and  gave  her  something  new  to  think 
about.  She  was  fond  of  Dr.  Mamice :  she  had 
not  been  in  town  since  slie  was  a  child ;  she 
wanted  to  see  the  parks  and  the  pictures,  and 
all  the  stir  and  tumult  of  life.  For  all  these 
six  years,  though  Dura  was  so  near  town,  the 


mother  and  daughter  had  never  been  in 
London.  And  it  looked  so  bright  to  Norah, 
bright  with  all  the  associations  of  her 
childhood,  and  full  of  an  interest  which 
no  other  place  could  ever  have  in  its 
associations  with  the  terrible  event  which 
ended  her  childhood.  "  You  will  go,  mam- 
ma?" she  said,  wistfully  reading  the  letter  a 
second  time  over  her  mother's  dioulder. 
Ahd  Helen,  who  felt  the  need  of  aa  inter- 
ruption and  something  new  to  think  of  as 
much  as  her  child  did,  answered  *  Yes." 

Dr.  Maurice  was  more  excited  about  the 
approaching  event  than  they  were,  tboi^ 
he  had  to  take  no  thought  about  his  ward-  | 
robe,  and  they  had  to  take  a  great  deal  of 
thought ;  the  quesdcKi  of  Norah's  froclu  iras 
nothing  to  his  fusstness  and  agitation  about 
the  ladies'  rooms  and  all  the.arrangeneats 
for  their  comfort  He  invited  an  (rfd  aunt 
who  lived  near  to  come  and  stay  with  him 
for  the  time  of  the  Diunmonds'  visi^  a  pre- 
caution which  seemed  to  her,  as  it  scrmt  to 
me,  quite  unnecessary.  I  do  not  ttink 
Helen  would  have  had  the  least  heaitatioc  in 
going  to  his  house  at  her  age,  though  there 
had  been  no  ch^^eron.  It  was  he  who 
wanted  the  chaperon :  he  was  quite  coy 
and  bashful  about  the  business  altogether: 
and  the  (rfd  aunt,  who  was  a  sharp  old  lady, 
was  not  only  much  amused,'  but  had  her 
suspicions  aroused.  In  the  afternoon,  be- 
fore his  visitors  arrived,  he  was  particularly 
fidgety.  "  If  you  want  to  go  out,  Henry,  I  will 
receive  your  guests,"  the  old  lady  said,  not 
without  a  chuckle  of  suppressed  amusement, 
"  probably  they  will  <»ily  arrive  in  time  lo 
get  dressed  before  dinner.  You  may  leave 
tbem  to  me." 

"You  are  very  kind,"  said  the  doctor, 
but  he  did  not  go  away.  He  walked  from 
one  end  of  the  big  drawbg-room  to  the 
other,  and  looked  at  himself  in  the  mimir 
between  the  windows,  and  the  mirror  over 
the  mantelpiece.  And  then  he  took  up  his  , 
position  hafore  the  fireplace,  where  of  course 
there  was  nothing  but  cut  paper.  "How 
absurd  are  alt  the  relations  between  mea 
and  women,"  he  said,  "and  how  is  it  that 
I  cannot  ask  my  friend's  widow,  a  voniau 
in  middle  life,  to  come  to  my  house — with- 
out  " 

"  AVithout  having  me  ? "  said  the  aunL 
"  My  dear  Henry,  I  have  told  you  before— 
I  think  you  could.  I  have  no  patience  with 
the  freedom  of  the  present  day,  in  respect 
to  yoimg  people ;  but  so  ^  as  this  goes  I 
think  you  are  too  particular — I  am  sure  you 
could " 
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"You  must  allow  me  to  be  the  best  judge, 
aunt,  of  ft  matter  that  concerns  myaelT,"  said 
Dr.  Maurice,  with  gentte  severity.  "  I  know 
very  well  what  would  happen :  there  would 
be  all  sorts  of  rumours  and  reports.  People 
mt^t  not,  pethaps,  say  there  was  anything 

absolately  wroug  between  us ^Pray  may  I 

ask  what  you  are  lau^in^  at  ?" 

For  the  old  lady  bad  interrupted  him  by 
a  low  laugh,  which  it  was  beyond  her  power 
to  keep  in. 

"  Nothing,  my  dear,  nothing,"  she  said,  in 
a  little  alarm.  "  I  am  sure  I  beg  your 
pordm,  Henry.  I  had  no  idea  you  were  so 
sensitive.     How  old  may  this  lady  be  f  " 

"The  question  is  not  about  this  lady,  my 
dear  annt,"  he  answered  in  tlie  dogmatic 
impatient  tone  which  was  so  unlike  him, 
"  bnt  about  any  lady.  It  might  happen  to 
be  a  comfort  to  me  to  have  a  housekeeper  I 
could  rely  on.  It  would  be  a  great  pleasure 
Co  be  able  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  of 
Robert  Drumntond's  family,  poor  fellow. 
But  I  dare  not.  I  know  the  airsngeoient 
would  no  sooner  be  made  than  the  world 
woidd  say  all  sorts  of  things.  How  old  is 
Mcs.  Dnnnmond  ?  She  was  under  twenty 
when  they  were  manied,  I  know — and  poor 
Dinmmond  was  about  .my  own  age.  That 
is,  let  me  see,  how  long  ago  ?  Noiah  is  about 
eighteen,  between  eighteen  and  nineteen. 
Her  mother  must' be  neaily,  if  not   Quite, 

forty,  I  should  think " 

"Then,  my  dear  Henry "    began  the 

oW  Udy. 

"  Why,  here  they  are  I "  he  said,  rushing  to 
the  window.  But  it  was  only  a  cab  next 
door,  or  over  the  way.  He  went  back  to  his 
position  with  a  little  Sash  upon  his  middle- 
aged  countenance.  "  My  dear  aunt,"  he  re- 
sumed, with  a  ^i|ht  tremor  in  his  voice,  "  it 
is  not  a  matter  mat  can  be  discussed,  I  as- 
sure  you.  I  know  what  would  happen ;  and 
I  know  that  poor  Helen — I  mean  Mrs.  Drum- 
mond — wouM  never  submit  to  anything  that 
would  compromise  her  as  Norah's  mother. 
Even  if  she  were  not  very  sensitive  on  her 
own  account,  as  women  generally  are,  as 
Norah's  mother  of  couree  she  requires  to  be 
doubly  carefiiL  And  here  am  I,  the  oldest 
friend  they  have,  as  fond  of  that  child  as  if 
she  were  my  own,  and  prevented  by  an  ab- 
surd punctilio  from  taking  them  into  my 
house,  and  doing  my  best  to  make  her  happy  1 
As  I  said  before,  the  relations  between  men 
and  women  are  the  most  ridiculous  things  in 
the  world." 

"  Bnt  I  do  think,  Henry,  you  make  too 
much  of  the  difficulties,"  said  the  old  aunt, 
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busying  herself  with  her  worit,  and  not  ven- 
turing to  say  more. 

"  You  must  allow  me  to  be  the  best  judge," 
he  said,  with  a  mixture  of  irritation  and  suge- 
riorily.  "  You  may  know  the  gossip  of  the 
drawing-rooms,  which  is  bad  enough,  I  don'i 
doubt ;  but  I  know  what  latn  say." 

"  Oh,  then,  indeed,  my  poor  Henry,"  said 
the  old  lady,  with  vivaci^,  eagerly  seizing  the 
opportunity  to  have  one  shot  on  her  owa  side, 
"  1  can  only  pray.  Good  Lord  deliver  you ; 
for  everybody  knows  there  never  was  a  bad 
piece  of  scandal  yet,  but  it  was  a  man  tkit 
set  it  on  foot" 

Aunt  Mary  thus  had  the  last  word,  and 
retired  with  flying  colours,  and  in  very  high 
feather  from  the  conflict ;  for  at  this  moment 
the  Srumnionds  arrived,  and  Dr.  Maurice 
rushed  down-stairs  to  meet  them.  The  old 
aunt  was  a  personage  very  well  worth  know- 
ing, though  she  has  very  little  to  do  with  this 
history,  and  it  was  with  mingled  curiosity  and 
amusement  that  she  watched  for  the  entrance 
of  Mrs.  Dnimmond  and  her  daughter.  It 
would  be  a  very  wise  st£p  for  him  anyhow  to 
marry,  she  thought.  The  Maurice  (amily 
were  very  well  off,  and  there  were  not  raany 
young  ofl'shoots  of  the  race  to  contend  for  the 
doctor's  money.  Was  he  contemplating  the 
idea  of  a  wife  young  enough  to  be  his 
daughter  ?  or  had  he  really  the  good  sense  to 
think  of  a  woman  about  his  own  age  ?  Aunt 
Mary,  though  she  was  a  woman  herself,  and 
quite  ready  to  stand  up  for  ha  own  side, 
considered  Helen  Drummond,  under  forty,  as 
about  his  own  age,  though  he  was  over  fifty. 
But  as  the  question  went  through  her  mi&d, 
she  shook  her  head.  She  knew  a  great  many 
men  who  had  made  fools  of  themselves  by 
marrying,  or  wishing  to  marry,  the  girl  young 
csKrugh  to  be  their  daughter ;  but  the  other 
clasG,  who  had  the  good  sense,  &c,  were  very 
tare  indeed. 

There  was,  however,  very  little  light  thrown 
upon  the  subject  by  Aunt  Mary's  observaticHts 
that  evening.  Mrs.  Drumioond  was  very 
grave,  almost  sad  ;  for  the  associations  of  the 
house  were  all  melancholy  ones,  and  her  last 
visit  to  it  came  back  very  closely  into  her 
memory  as  she  entered  one  room— the  great 
old  gloomy  dining-room — where  Norah,  a 
child,  had  been  placed  by  Dr.  Maurice'? 
ade  at  table  on  that  memorable  occasion, 
while  she,  unable  even  to  make  a  pre- 
tence of  eating,  sat  and  looked  on.  Sie 
could  not  go  back  now  into  the  state  which 
her  mind  had  been  in  on  that  occasion. 
Everything  was  calmed  and  stilled,  nay, chilled 
by  tlus  long  interval.     She  could  think  of  her 
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Robert  without  the  sinking  of  the  heart — the 
sense  of  hopeless  loneliness — which  had  moved 
her  then.  The  wound  had  closed  up :  the 
blank,  if  it  had  not  closed  up,  had  acquired 
all  the  calmness  of  a  long-recognised  fact  She 
had  made  up  her  mind  long  since,  that  the 
happiness  which  she  could  not  then  consent  to 
part  with,  was  over  for  her.  That  is  the  great 
secret  of  what  is  called  resignation  :  to  con- 
sent and  agree  that  what  you  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  calling  happiness  is  done  With ; 
that  you  must  be  content  to  fill  its  place  with 
something  else,  something  less.  Helen  had 
come  to  this.  She  no  longer  looked  for  it — 
no  longer  thought  of  it  It  was  over  for  her, 
as  her  youth  was  over.  Her  heart  was  tried, 
not  by  active  sorrow,  but  by  a  heavy  sense  of 
past  pain  ;  but  that  did  not  hinder  her  from 
taking  her  part  in  the  conversation — from 
smiling  at  Norah's  sallies,  at  her  enthusiasm, 
at  all  the  height  of  her  delight  in  the  pleasure 
Dr.  Maurice  promised  her.  Norah  was  the 
principal  figure  in  the  scene.  She  was  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  that  atmosphere  of 
fond  partiality  in  which  the  flowers  of  youth 
are  roost  ready  to  unfold  themselves.  Dr. 
Maurice  was  even  fonder  than  her  mother, 
and  more  indulgent ;  for  Helen  had  the 
jealous  eye  whidi  marks  imperfections,  and 
that  intolerant  and  sovereign  love  which  can- 
not put  up  with  a  flaw  or  a  speck  in  those  it 
cherishes.  To  Dr.  Maurice  the  specks  and 
flaws  were  beauties.  Norah  led  the  con- 
versation, was  gay  for  every  one,  talked  for 
every  one.  And  the  old  aunt  laugjied  within 
herself,  and  shook  her  head :  "  He  cannot 
keep  his  eyes  off  her ;  he  cannot  see  anything 
but  perfection  in  her :  but  she  is  a  mere  ex- 
cited child,  and  her  mother  is  a  beautiful 
woman,"  said  Aunt  Mary  to  herself;  "man's 
taste  and  woman's,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  wilt 
be  difierent  to  the  end  of  time."  But  after 
she  had  made  this  observation,  the  old  lady 
was  struck  by  the  caressing,  fatherly  ways  of 
her  nephew  towards  this  dtild.  He  would 
smooth  her  hair  when  he  passed  by  her; 
would  take  her  hand  into  his,  unconsciously, 
and  pat  it;  would  lay  his  hand  upon  her 
shoulder;  none  of  which  things  he  would 
have  ventured  to  do  had  he  meant  to  present 
himself  to  Norah  as  her  lover.  He  even 
kissed  hei  cheek,  when  she  said  good-night, 
with  uncontrollable  fondness,  yet  unmis- 
takable composure.  What  did  the  man 
mean? 

He  had  sketched  out  a  very  pretty  pro- 
gramme for  them  for  their  three  days.  Next 
evening  they  were  to  go  to  the  theatre :  the 
next  again,  to  an  opera.     Norah  ,could  not 


walk,  she  danced  as  she  went  up-staiis.  "TV 
only  thing  is,  will  my  dress  do?"  shesaid,u 
she  hung  about  her  mother  in  the  pret^  hob 
room,  new  prepared,  and  hung  with  bri^t 
chintz,  in  which  Mrs.  Drtmmiond  was  lo^ed. 
Could  it  have  been  done  on  purpose?  For 
certainly  the  other  rooms  in  the  house  still 
retained  their  dark  old  furniture ;  dark- 
coloured,  high  ly-poHshed  mahogany,  with  deep 
red  and  green  damask  curtains — ccattoiies 
old,  as  Norah  thought.  Mrs.  Dnimmondvas 
surprised,  too,  at  the  aspect  of  this  room. 
She  was  more  than  surprised,  she  was  almost 
offended,  by  the  presence  of  the  old  aunt  as 
chaperon.  "  Does  the  man  think  I  am  siich 
a  fool  as  to  be  afraid  of  him  ?"  she  wondered, 
with  a  frown  and  a  smile ;  but  gave  herself  up 
to  Norah's  pleasure,  rejoicing  to  see  that  the 
theatre  and  the  opera  were  strong  enou^  to 
defeat  for  the  moment  and  drive  from  the 
field  both  Cyril  and  Ned.  And  the  next  day, 
and  the  next,  passed  like  days  of  paradise  to 
Norah.  She  drove  about  in  Dr.  Maurice' 
carriage,  and  laughed  at  her  own  grandeui 
and  enjoyed  it.  She  called  perpetually  ti 
her  mother  to  notice  ladies  walking  who  were 
like  themselves.  "  That  is  what  you  and  I 
should  be  doing,  if  it  were  not  for  this  old 
darling  of  a  doctor  1   trudging  along  in  the 

sun,  getting  hot  and  red " 

"  But  thmk,  you  little  sybarite,  that  is  what 
we  shall  be  doing  to-moifew,"  cried  Helen, 
half  amused  and  half  afraid. 

"  No,  the  dayafter  to-morrow,"  said  Norah, 
"  and  then  it  will  be  delightful.  We  can  look 
at  the  people  in  the  carriages,  and  say,  'We 
are  as  good  as  you ; — we  looked  down  upon 
you  yesterday.'  And  mamma,  we  are  goioi 
to  the  opera  to-night ! " 

"  You  silly  child,"  Helen  said.  But  to  eyes 
that  danced  so,  and  cheeks  that  glowed  so, 
what  could  any  mother  say  ? 

It  was  the  aJter-piece  afW  that  opera,  how- 
ever, which  was  what  neither  mother  nor 
daughter  had  calculated  upon,  but  which,  no 
doubt,  was  the  Special  cause  of  their  invita- 
tion, and  of  the  new  chintz  in  the  bedrooms, 
and  of  all  the  expense  Dr.  Maurice  had  been 
at  Norah  was  tired  when  they  got  home 
She  had  almost  over-enjoyed  henelf!  She 
chatted  so  that  no  one  could  say  a  word. 
Her  cheeks  were  blazing  with  excitemeat 
When  the  two  elder  people  could  get  a  hear- 
ing, they  sent  her  off  to  bed,  tSou^i  she 
protested  she  had  not  said  hijf  she  had  to 
say.  "  Save  it  up  for  to-morrow,"  said  Dr.  | 
Maurice,  "  and  run  off"  and  put  yourself  to 
bed,  or  I  shall  have  you  ill  on  my  hands. 
Mrs,  DruDunond,  send  her  away." 
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Norah  stood  protesting,  with  her  pretty 
white  cloak  hanging  about  her;  her  rose- 
ribbons  a  little  in  disorder ;  her  eyes  like  two 
sunbeams.  How  fondly  her  old  fii^d  looted 
at  her;  with  what  proud,  tender,  adoring, 
fatherly  admiration  I  If  Aunt  Maiy  had  not 
beea  away  in  bed,  then  at  least  she  must 
have  divined.  Dr.  Maurice  lit  her  candle 
and  took  her  to  the  door.  He  stooped  down 
suddenly  to  her  ear  and  whispered,  "  I  have 
something  to  say  to  your  mother,"  Korah 
could  not  have  explamed  the  sensation  that 
came  over  her.  She  grew  chUl  to  her  very 
fingers'  ends,  and  gave  a  wondering  glance  at 
him,  then  accepted  the  candle  without  a  word, 
and  went  away.  The  wonder  was  still  In 
her  eyes  when  she  got  up-stairs,  and  looked  at 
herself  in  the  glass,  Instead  of  throwing  off 
her  cloak  to  see  how  she  looked,  as  is  a  girl's 
first  impulse,  she  stared  blankly  into  the  glass, 
and  could  see  nothing  but  that  surprise. 
What  could  he  be  going  to  talk  about  ?  What 
would  her  mother  say  ? 

Helen  had  risen  to  follow  her  daughter, 
but  Dr.  Maurice  came  back,  having  closed 
the  door  carefully,  and  placed  a  chair  for  her. 
"  Mrs.  Dnmrniond,  can  you  give  me  ten 
minutes  ?  I  have  something  to  say  to  you," 
he  said. 

"  Surely,"  said  Helen ;  and  she  took  her 
seat,  somewhat  surprised  ;  but  not  half  so 
much  surprised  as  Norah  was,  nor,  indeed, 
so  much  as  Dr.  Maurice  was,  now  that 
matters  had  finally  come  to  a  crisis,  to  find 
himself  in  such  an  extraordinary  position. 
Helen  ran  lightly  over  in  her  mind  a  number 
of  subjects  on  which  he  might  be  going  to 
speak  to  her;  buj  the  real  subject  never 
entered  her  thoughts.  He  did  not  sit  down, 
though  he  had  given  her  a  chair.  He  moved 
about  uneasily  in  front  of  her,  changing  His 
attitude  a  dozen  times  iit  a  minute,  and 
clearing  his  throat  "  He  is  going  to  offer 
me  money  for  Norah,"  was  Helen's  thought. 

"  Mrs.  Drummond,"  he  said — and  his  be- 
ginning confirmed  her  in  her  idea — "I  am 
not  a— mairying  man,  as  you  know.  I  am — 
past  the  3ge~~when  men  think  of  such  things. 
I  am  on  tiie  shady  side  of  fifty,  though  not 
very  far  gone ;  and  you  are — about  forty,  I 
suppose?" 

"Thirty-nine,"  said  Helen,  with  more  and 
more  surprise,  and  yet  with  the  natural  re- 
luctance of  a  woman  to  have  a  year  unjustly 
added  to  her  age. 

"  Well,  well,  it  is  very  much  the  same 
thing.    I  never  was  in  love  that  I  know  of, 


at  least  not  since ; — and — and — that  sort 

of  thing,  of  course,  is  over  for — you." 

"  Dr.  Maurice,  what  do  you  mean  ?  "  cried 
Helen  in  dismay, 

"  Well,  it  is  not  very  hard  to  guess,"  he 
said  doggedly.  "  I  mean  that  you  are  past 
the  love>business,  you  know,  and  I — never 
came  to  it,  so  to  speak.  Look  here,  Helen 
Drummond,  why  shouldn't  you  and  I,  if  it 
comes  to  that — marry  ?  If  I  durst  do  it  I'd 
ask  you  to  come  and  live  here,  and  let 
Norah  be  child  to  both  of  us,  without  any 
nonsense  between  you  and  me.  Rit  that 
can't  be  done,  as  you  will  easily  perceive. 
Now,  I  am  sure  we  could  put  up  with  one 
another  as  well  as  most  people,  and  we  have 
one  strong  bond  between  us  in  Norah^and 
— I  could  give  her  everything  she  wishes  for. 
I  could  and  I  would  provide  for  her  when  I 
die.  You  are  not  one  to  want  pretences 
made  to  you,  or  think  much  of  a  sacrifice  for 
your  child's  sake.  I  am  not  so  vain  but  to 
allow  that  it  might  be  a  sacrifice — to  us 
both," 

"  Dr.  Maurice,"  said  Helen,  half  laughing, 
half  sobbing,  "  if  this  is  a  joke " 

"  Joke  !  am  I  in  the  way  of  making  such 
jokes?  Why,  it  has  cost  me  six  months  to 
think  this  joke  out.  There  is  no  relaxation 
of  the  necessary  bonds  that  I  would  not  be 
ready  to  allow.  You  know  the  house  and 
my  position,  and  everything  I  could  offer. 
As  for  settlements,  and  all  business  of  that 
kind " 

"  Hush,"  she  said.  "  Stop ! "  She  rose  up 
and  held  out  her  hand  to  him.  There  were 
tears  in  her  eyes  ;  but  there  was  also  a  smile 
on  her  face,  and  a  blush  which  went  and 
came  as  she  spoke.  "  Dr.  Maurice,"  she 
said,  "  don't  think  that  I  cannot  appreciate 
the  pure  and  true  friendship  for  Robert  and 

"  Just  so,  just  so !"  he  interposed,  nodding 
his  head;  he  put  his  other  hand  on  hers, 
and  pattej  it  as  he  had  patted  Norah's,  but 
he  did  not  again  look  her  in  the  face.  The 
elderly  bachelor  had  grown  shy^ — he  did  not 
know  why ;  the  most  curious  sensation,  a 
feeling  quite  unknown  to  him  was  creeping 
about  the  region  of  his  heart. 

"  And  the  love  for  Norah "  resumed 

Helen. 

"  Just  so,  just  so." 

"  Which  have  made  you  think  of  this. 

But — but — but "     She  stopped  ;  she  had 

been  running  to  the  side  of  tears,  when  sud- 
denly she  changed  her  mind.  "  But  I  think 
it  is  all  a  mistake  !  X  am  quite  ready  to 
come  and  stay  with  you,  to  keep  house  for 
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you,  to  let  you  have  Norab'B  company,  when 
you  like  to  ask  us.  I  don't  want  any 
chaperon.  Your  poor,  dear,  good  amtt  i 
Dr.  Maurice,"  cried  Helen,  her.  voice  rising 
into  a  hysterical  laugh,  "  I  assure  you  it  is 
all  a  mistake." 

He  let  her  hand  drop  out  of  his.  He 
turned  away  from  her  with  a  Ehrug  of  his 
should»^.  He  walked  to  the  table  and 
Ecrcived  up  the  moderator  lamp,  which  had 
run  down.  Then  be  came  back  to  his  fbnner 
position  and  said,  "I  am  much  more  in  the 
world  than  you  are ;  you  vfill  permit  me  to 
consider  myself  the  best  judge  in  this  case. 
It  is  not  a  mistake.  And .  I  ^ve  no  answer 
from  you  to  my  propoetJ  as  yet" 

Then  Helen's  Strength  gare  way.  The 
more  serious  view  which  she  had  thrust  from 
her,  which  she  had  rejected  as  too  solemn,  ' 
came  back.  The  blush  vanished  from  her 
face,  and  so  did  the  smiie.  "  Vou  were  his  ' 
friend,"  she  said  with  quivering  hps.  "  You 
loved  him  as  much'as  any  one  could,  except 
nie.  Have  you  forgotten  you  are  speaking 
to — Robert's  wife  f " 

"  Good  lord  ! "  cried  '  Dr.  Maurice  with 
sudden  terror;  "but  be  is  dead." 

"  Yes,  he  is  dead  ;  but  I  do  not  see  what 
ditference  that  makes ;  when  a  woman  has 
once  been  a  man's  wife,  she  is  so  always. 
If  there  is  any  other  world  at  all,  she  must 
be  so  always,  I  hate  the  very  name  of 
widow  ! "  cried  Helen  vehemently,  with  the 
tears  ghttering  in  her  eyes.  "  I  abhor  it ; 
I  don't  believe  in  it.     I  am  his  wife ) " 

Dr.  Maurice  was  a  man  who  had  always 
held  himself  to  be  invincible  to  romantic  or 
h^h-flown  Meetings.  But  somehow  he  was 
starded  by  this  view  of  the  question.  It  had 
not  occurred  to  him  before  ;  for  the  moment 
it  staggered  him,  so  that  he  had  to  pause  and 
think  it  over.  Then  he  said,  "  Nonsense  1 " 
abruptly.  "  Mrs.  Dnmimond,  I  cannot 
think  that  such  a  view  as  this  is  worth  a 
moment's  consideration ;  it  is  against  both 
reason  and  common  sense." 

She  did  not  make  any  reply ;  she  made  a 
movement  of  her  hand,  deprecating,  expostu- 
lating, but  she  would  not  say  any  more. 

"  And  Scripture  too,"  said  Dr.  Maurice 
triumphantly,  "  it  is  quite  against  Scripture," 
Then  he  remembered  that  this  was  not  simply 
an  argument  in  which  he  was  getting  the 
better,  but  a  most  practical  question.  "  If 
it  is  disagreeable  to  you,  it  is  a  diffe^nt 
matter,"  he  said;  "but  I  had  hoped,  with 
all  the  allowances  I  was  ready  to  make,  and 
lor  Norah's  sake " 

"  It  is  not  disagreeable,  Dr.  Maurice ;  it 


is  simply  impossible,  aad  must  always  be  so," 
she  said. 

Then  there  was  another  silence,  «aA  the 
two  stood  opposite  to  each  other,  not  look- 
ing at  each  other,  longmg  both  for  bohm^^ 
to  free  them.  "  in  that  case  I  suppose  there 
bad  better  be  no  more  words  on  the  subjed," 
he  said,  turning  half  away. 

"Except  thanks,"  she  cried;  "lii»ilisfor 
the  most  generous  thoughts,  the  truest  ftiend- 
ship.     I  will  never  forget " 

"  I  do  not  know  how  far  it  was  generous," 
be  sud  moodily,  and  be  got  another  casdle 
and  lifted  it  for  her,  as  he  had  done  far 
Norah;  "and  the  soooer  you  fotget  the 
better.     Good  night" 

Good  night !  When  he  looked  roimd  the 
vacant  room  a  moment  after,  and  felt  him- 
self alone,  it  seemed  to  Dr.  Maurice  as  if  he 
had  been  dreaming.  He  must  have  fallen 
down  suddenly  from  some  height  or  other- 
fallen  heavily  and  brutied  himself,  he  tho^ht 
— and  so  woke  up  out  of  an  odd  delusion 
quite  unlike  him,  which  had  arisen  be  could 
not  teli  how.  It  was  a  very  curious  seBsa- 
tion.  He  felt  sore  and  downcast,  sadly  dis- 
appointed and  humbled  in  his  own  conceit. 
It  had  not  even  occunsed  to  him  that  the 
matter  might  end  in  this  viay.  He  gave  3 
long  si^  aad  said  aloud,  "  Perhaps  it  is 
quite  as  well  it  has  ended  so.  Probably  we 
should  not  have  liked  it  had  we  tried  it,"  and 
then  went  up  to  his  lonely  chamber,  hearii^, 
as  he  thou^t,  his  step'echo  over  all  the  vacant 
house.  Yes,  it  was  a  vacant  house.  He  had 
chosen  that  it  ^ould  be  years  ago,  and  yet 
the  feeling  now  was  dreary  to  him,  and  it 
would  never  be  anything  but  vacant  for  all 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

CHAPTER  KXXV. 

It  was  difficult  for  the  two  who  had  thiB 
parted  at  night  to  meet  again  at  the  break- 
fast-table next  morning  widtout  any  sign  of 
that  encounter,  before  tbe  sharp  eyes  of  Annt 
Mary,  and  Norah's  youthful,  vivacious  powers 
of  observation.  Dr.  Maurice  was  the  one 
who  fonnd  the  ordeal  most  hard.  He  was 
sullen,  and  had  a  headache,  and  talked  very 
little,  not  feeling  able  for  it.  "  You  are 
bilious,  Henry  j  that  is  what  it  is,"  the  aunt 
said.  But  though  he  was  over  &fty,  and 
prided  himself  on  his  now  utterly  prosaic 
character,  the  doctor  felt  wounded  by  such 
an  explanation.  He  did  not  veotilTe  10 
glance  at  Helen,  even  when  he  shook  bands 
with  ber ;  though  he  had  a  lurking  curiosit}- 
witbin  h'm  to  see  how  she  looked,  whether 
triumphant  or  sympathetic    He  knew  that  he 
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ongtit  to  have  been  gay  aod  full  of  talk,  to 
pnt  the  best  face  possible  upon  his  downfall ; 
but  he  did  not  feel  able  to  do  it ;  not  to  feel 
sore,  not  to  feel  small,  and  miserable,  and 
disapT*o>i>^^i^^B  l^cyi^d  his  powers.  Hden 
was  not  gay  either,  nor  at  all  triomphant ; 
she  fdt  the  embarrassmnit  of  the  position  as 
much  as  he  did  ;  but  in  these  cases  it  is  the 
woman  who  generally  has  her  wits  most 
about  her ;  and  Mrs.  Diumniond,  who  was 
conscious  also  of  her  child's  jealous  inspec- 
tion, talked  rather  more  than  usual.  Norab 
had  demanded  to  know  what  the  doctor  bad 
to  say  on  the  previous  night ;  a  certain  dread 
was  in  her  mind.  She  had  felt  that  some- 
thing was  coming,  something  that  threatened 
the  peace  of  the  world.  "  What  did  be  say 
to  you,  mamma?"  she  had  asked  anxiously. 
"  Nothing  of  importance,"  Helen  had  re- 
plied. But  Norab  knew  better ;  and  all  that 
bright  May  moraing,  while  the  sunshine 
shone  out  of  doors,  even  though  it  was  in 
London,  and  tempted  the  country  girl  abroad, 
she  kept  by  her  mother's  side  and  watched 
her  with  su^cious  eyes.  Had  Nwab  known 
the  real  state  of  affairs,  her  shame  and  indig- 
nation  would  have  known  no  bounds ;  but 
Helen  made  so  great  an  effort  to  dismiss  all 
consciousness  from  her  face  and  tone,  that 
the  child  was  balked  at  last,  -and  retired 
from  the  field.  Aunt  Mary,  who  had  ex- 
perience to  back  her,  saw  more  clearly. 
Whatever  had  been  going  to  happen  had 
happened,  she  perceived,  aiid  had  not  been 
successful  Thus  they  all  breakfasted,  watch- 
ing each  other,  Helen  being  the  oidy  one 
who  knew  everything  and  betrayed  nothing. 
After  breakfast  they  were  going  to  the  Exhi- 
bition. It  had  been  deferred  to  this  day, 
which  was  to  be  their  last 

"  I  do  not  think  I  will  go,"  said  Dr. 
Maurice ;  and  then  he  caught  Borah's  look 
full  of  disappointment,  which  was  sweet  to 
him.  "  You  want  me,  do  you,  child  ?  "  he 
asked.  There  was  a  certain  ludicrous  pathos 
in  the  emphasis  which  was  almost  too  much 
for  Helen's  gravity,  though,  indeed,  laughter 
was  little  in  her  thoughts. 

"Of  course  I  want  you,"  said  Norab; 
"and  so  does  mamma.  Fancy  sending  us 
away  to  wander  about  London  by  ourselves  1 
That  was  not  what  you  invited  us  for,  surely, 
Dr.  Maurice?  And  then  after  the  pictures, 
let  us  have  another  splendid  drive  in  the 
carriage,  and  despise  all  the  people  who  are 
walking  !  It  will  be  the  last  lime.  You  rich 
people,  you  have  not  half  the  pleasure  you 
might  have  in  being  rich,  I  suppose,  now, 
when  you  see  out  of  the  carriage  window 


soaiebody  you  know  walking,  it  does  not  make 
you  proud  ? " 

"  I  don't  think  it  does,"  said  the  doctor 
with  a  ETailt. 

"  That  is  because  you  are  hardened  to 
it,"  said  Norab.  "  You  c.in  have  it  when- 
ever you  please;  but  as  for  me,  I  am  as 
proud " 

"  I  wish  you  had  it  always,  my  dear,"  said 
Dr.  Maurice ;  and  this  time  his  tone  was 
almost  lachrymose.  It  was  so  hard-hearted 
of  Helen  to  deny  her  child  these  pleasures 
and  advantages,  all  to  be  purchased  at  the 
rate  of  a  small  personal  sacrifice  on  her  part 
— a  sacrifice  such  as  he  himself  was  quite 
ready  to  make. 

"Oh,  I  should  not  mind  that,"  cried 
Norab;  "if  I  had  it  always  I  should  get 
hardened  to  it  tOo.  I  should  not  mind  ; 
most  likely  then  I  should  prefer  walking, 
and  think  carriages  only  fit  for  old  ladies. 
Didn't  you  say  that  one  meets  everybody  at 
the  Academy,  mamma  ?  " 

"  A  great  many  people,  Nor^." 

"  I  wonder  whom  we  shall  meet,"  said  the 
girl ;  and  a  sudden  blush  floated  over  her 
face.  Helen  looked  at  her  with  some 
anxiety.  She  did  not  know  what  impression 
Cyril  Rivers  might  have  made  on  Norah's 
heart.  Was  it  him  she  was  thinking  of? 
Mrs.  Drummond  herself  wondered,  too,  a 
httle.  She  was  half  afraid  of  the  old  friends 
she  migjit  see  there.  But  then  she  reflected 
to  herself  dreamily,  that  life  goes  very  quickly 
in  London,  that  six  years  was  a  long  time, 
and  that  her  old  friends  might  have  forgotten 
her.  How  changed  her  own  feelings  were  ! 
She  had  never  been  fond  of  painters,  her 
husband's  broth  ers-in-amjs.  Now  the  least 
notable  of  them,  the  most  painty,  the  most 
slovenly,  would  look  somehow  like  a  shadow 
of  Robert  Should  she  see  any  of  those  old 
faces?  Whom  should  she  meet?  Norah's 
light  question  moved  many  echoes  of  which 
the  child  knew  nothing;  and  it  was  to  be 
answered  in  a  way  of  which  neither  of  them 
dreamed. 

The  mere  entrance  into  those  well-known 
rooms  had  an  indescribable  effect  upon 
Helen.  How  it  all  rushed  back  upon  her, 
the  old  life !  The  pilgrimages  up  those  steps, 
the  progress  through  the  crowd  to  that 
special  spot  where  one  picture  was  hung ; 
the  anxiety  to  see  how  it  looked^if  there 
was  anything  near  that  "  killed "  it  in 
colour,  or  threw  it  into  the  shade  in  power  ; 
her  own  ■private  hope,  never  expressed  to 
any  one,  that  it  might  "come  better"  in 
the  new  place.    Dr.  Maurice  stalked  along 
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by  her  side,  but  he  did  not  say  anything  to 
her;  and  foi  her  part,  she  could  not  speak 
— her  heart  and  her  eyes  were  full.  She 
could  only  see  the  other  people's  pictures 
glimmering  as  through  a.  mist.  It  seemed  so 
strange  to  her,  almost  humiliating,  that  there 
was  nothing  of  her  own  to  go  to — nothing  to 
make  a  centre  to  this  gallery,  which  had  re- 
lapsed into  pure  art,  without  any  personal 
interest  in  it.  By-and-by,  when  the  first 
shock  had  worn  off,  she  began  to  be  able  to 
see  what  was  on  the  walls,  and  to  come  back 
to  her  present  circumstances.  So  many 
names  were  new  to  her  in  those  six  years ; 
so  many  that  she  once  knew  had  crept  out 
of  sight  into  comers  and  behind  doorways. 
She  had  begun  to  get  absorbed  in  the  sight, 
which  was  so  much  more  to  her  than  to  most 
people,  when  Mr.  Rivers  came  up  to  them. 
He  had  known  they  were  to  be  in  town;  he 
had  seen  them  at  the  opera  the  previous 
night,  and  had  found  out  a  good  deal  about 
their  plans.  But  London  was  different  from 
Dura;  and  he  had  not  ventured  to  offer  his 
attentions  before  the  eyes  of  all  the  world,  and 
all  the  cousins  and  connections  and  friends 
who  might  have  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  an  unknown  pretty  face  had  attracted 
his  homage.  But  of  a  morning,  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  he  felt  himself  pretty  safe ;  there 
every  one  is  liable  to  meet  some  friend  from 
the  country,  and  the  most  watchful  eyes  of 
society  are  not  on  the  alert  at  early  hours. 
He  came  to  them  now  with  eager  saluta- 
tions. 

"  I  tried  hard  to  get  at  you  at  the  opera 
last  night,"  he  said,  putting  himself  by 
Norah's  side ;  "  but  I  was  with  my  own 
people,  and  I  could  not  get  away." 

"  Were  you  at  the  opera  last  night?  "  said 
Norah,  widi  not  half  the  surprise  he  antici- 
pated J  for  she  was  not  aware  of  the  facilities 
of  locomotion  in  such  places,  nor  that  he 
might  have  gone  to  her  had  he  so  desired ; 
and  besides,  she  had  seen  no  one,  being  in- 
tent upon  the  stage.  Yet  there  was  a  fur- 
tive look  about  him  now,  a  glance  round 
now  and  then,  to  see  who  was  near  them, 
which  startled  her.  She  could  not  make  out 
what  it  meant. 

"  Come,  and  I  will  show  you  the  best 
pictures,"  he  said ;  and  he  took  her  cata- 
logue from  her  hand  and  pointed  out  to  her 
which  must  be  looked  at  first. 

They  made  a  pretty  group  as  they  stood 
thus, — Norah  looking  up  with  her  sunshiny 
eyes,  and  he  stooping  over  her,  bending 
down  till  his  silky  black  beard  almost 
touched  her  hair.    She  little,  and  he  tall — 


she  full  of  vivacity,  light,  and  sunshine; 
he  somewhat  quiet,  languishing,  Byronic 
in  his  beauty,  Noiah  was  not  such  a 
perfect  contrast  to  him  as  Clara  was— the 
Rubens  to  the  Byron;  but  her  natural- 
ness, the  bright,  glowing  intelligence  and 
spirit  about  he — the  daylight  sweetness  of 
her  face,  with  which  soul  bad  as  much  to  do 
as  feature,  contrasted  still  more  distinctly 
with  the  semi-artificiality  of  the  hero.  For 
even  granting  that  he  was  a  little  artifidal, 
he  was  a  real  hero  all  the  same  ;  his  hand- 
someness and  air  of  good  society  were  un- 
mistakable, his  conversation  was  passable; 
he  knew  the  thousand  things  which  people 
in  society  know,  and  which,  whether  they 
understand  them  or  no^  they  are  in  tbe 
habit  of  hearing  talked  about.  All  these  re- 
marks were  made,  not  by  Norah,  nor  by 
Norah's  modier,  but  by  Dr.  Maurice,  viu} 
stood  by  and  did  not  pretend  to  have  any 
interest  in  the  pictures.  And  this  young 
fellow  was  the  HonouraUe  Cyril,  and  would 
be  Lord  Rivers.  Dr.  Maurice  kept  an  eye 
upon  him,  wondering,  as  Helen  had  done, 
Did  he  mean  anything  ?  what  did  he 
mean? 

"  But  there  is  one  aboye  all  which  I  must 
show  you — every  one  is  talking  of  it,"  said 
Mr.  Rivers.  "  Come  this  way.  Miss  Drum- 
mond.  It  is  not  easy  to  reach  it ;  thoe  is 
always  such  a  crowd  round  it  Dr.  Maurice, 
bring  Mrs.  Drummond ;'  it  is  in  the  next 
room.    Come  this  way." 

Norah  followed  him,  thinking  of  nothing 
but  the  pictures;  and  her  mother  and  Dr. 
Maurice  went  after  them  slowly,  saying  no- 
thing to  each  other.  They  had  entered  the 
great  room,  following  the  younger  pair,  when 
some  one  stepped  out  of  the  crowd  and 
came  forward  to  Helen.  He  took  off  his  hat 
and  called  her  by  her  name — at  first  doubt- 
fiilly,  then  with  assurance. 

"  I  thought  I  could  not  be  mistaken,"  he 
cried,  "  and  yet  it  is  so  long  since  you  have 
been  seen  here," 

"  I  am  living  in  the  country,"  said  Helen. 
Once  more  tbe  room  swam  round  her.  The 
newcomer's  voice  and  aspect  carried  her 
back,  with  all  the  freshness  of  the  first  impres- 
sion, to  the  studio  and  its  visitors  again. 

"And  you  had  just  been  in  my  mind," 
said  the  painter.  "  There  is.  a  picture  here 
which  reminds  us  all  so  strongly  of  poor 
dear  Drummond.  Will  you  let  me  take  you 
to  it?  It  is  exactly  in  his  style,  his  bcit 
style,  with  all  that  tenderness  of  feeling.  H 
has  set  us  all  talking  of  you  and  him. 
Indeed,  none  of  his  old  friends  have  for- 
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gotten  him ;  and  this  is  so  strangely  like  his 
woA       ■" 

"Where  is  it? — one  of  his  pupils,  pci- 
hips,"  said  Helen.  She  tried  to  be  very 
composed,  and  to  show  no  emotion ;  but  it 
was  so  long  since  she  had  heard  his  lU 
so  bog  since  he  had  been  spoken  of  before 
her  I  She  felt  grateful,  as  if  they  had  done 
her  a  personal  service,  to  think  that  they 
talked  of  Robert  still. 

"This  way,"  said  the  painter;  and  just 
then  Norah  met  her,  flying  back  with  her 
eyes  shining,  her  ribbons  flying,  wonder  and 
excitement  in  her  face. 

Norah  seized  her  mother  by  the  hands, 
gasping  in  her  haste  and  emotion.    "  Oh, 
mamma,  come  ;  it  is  our  picture  !  "  she  cried. 
Wondering,  Helen  went  forward.     It  was 
the  upper  end  of  the  room,  the  place  of 
honour.     Whether    it   was    that    so  many 
people  around  her  carried  her  on  like  a  body- 
guard making  her  a  way  through  the  crowd, 
or  that  the  crowd  itself,  moved  by  that  subtle 
sympathy  which    sometimes   communicates 
itself  to  the  mass  more  easily  than  to  indi- 
viduals, melted  before  her,  as  if  feeling  she 
had  the  best  right  to  be  there,  I  cannot  tell. 
But  all  at  once  Helen  found  herself  close  to 
the  crimson  cord  which  the  pressure  of  the 
throng  had  almost  broken  down,  standing 
before  a  picture.     One  picture — was  there 
any  other  in  the  place  P    It  was  the  picture 
of  a  face  looking  up,  with  two  upward  reach- 
ing hands,  from  the  bottom  of 'an  abyss,  full 
of  whirling  clouds  and  vapour.    High  above 
this   was    a    bank   of    heavenly  blue,   and 
a  white  cloud  of  faintly  indistinct  spectators, 
pitiful  angel  forms,  and  one  visionary  figure 
as  of  a  woman  gazing  down.     But  it  was  the 
form  below  in  which   the  interest  lay.      It 
was  worn  and  pale,  with  the  redness  of  tears 
about  the  eyes,  the  lips  pressed  closely  to- 
gether, the  hands  only  appealing,  held  up  in 
a.  passionate  silence.     Helen  stood  still,  with 
eyes  tjjat  would  not  believe  what  they  saw. 
She  became  unconscious  of  everything  about 
her,  though  the  people  thronged  upon  her, 
supporting  her,  though  she  did  not  know. 
Then  she  held  out  hei  hands  wildly,  with  a 
cry  which  rang  through  the  rooms  and  pene- 
trated every  one  in  them — "  Robert  I  "- — and 
fell  at  the  foot  of  the  picture,  which  was 
called  "  Dives  " — the  first  work  of  a  nameless 
painter  whom  nobody  knew. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the 
tumult  and  commotion  which  rose  in  the 
room  to  which  everybody  hastened  from 
every  comer  of  the  eithibition,  thronging  the 
doorways  and  every   available  comer,   and 


making  it  impossible  for  some  minutes  to  re- 
move her.  "A  lady  fainted  !  Is  that  all?" 
the  disappointed  spectators  cried.  They  had 
expected  something  more  exciting  than  so 
common,  so  trifling  an  occurrence.  "  Fortu- 
nately," the  newspapers  said  who  related  the 
incident,  "a  medical  man  was  present;  "  and 
when  Helen  came  to  herself,  she  found  Dr. 
Maurice  standing  over  her,  with  his  finger  on 
her  pulse.  "  It  is  the  heat,  and  the  fatigue 
— and  all  that,"  he  said ;  and  all  through  the 
rooms  people  repeated  to  each  other  that  it 
was  the  heat  and  the  dust  and  the  crowd,  and 
that  there  was  nothing  so  fatiguing  as  look- 
ing at  pictures.  "Both  body  and  mind  are 
kept  on  the  strain,  you  know,"  they  said, 
and  immediately  thought  of  luncheon.  But 
Dr.  Maurice  thought  of  something  very  dif- 
ferent. He  did  not  understand  all  this 
commotion  about  a  picture ;  if  his  good 
heart  would  Jiave  let  him,  he  would  have 
tried  to  think  that  Helen  was  "  making  a 
fuss."  As  it  was  he  laid  this  misfortune  to 
the  door  of  women  generally,  whom  there 
was  no  understanding ;  and  then,  in  a  paren- 
thesis, allowed  that  he  might  himself  be  to 
blame.  He  should  not  have  agitated  her,  be 
thought ;  but  added,  "  Good  Lord,  what  are 
women  good  for,  if  they  have  to  be  kept  in 
a  glass-house,  and  never  spoken  to  ?  The 
best  thing  is  to  be  rid  of  them,  after  all." 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  what 
Helen's  thoughts  were  when  she  came  to 
herself.  She  would  not,  dared  not  betray  to 
any  one  the  impression,  which  was  more 
than  an  impression — the  conviction  that  had 
suddenly  come  to  her.  She  put  up  her  hand, 
and  silenced  Norah,  who  was  beginning, 
open-mouthed,  "  Oh,  mamma  ! "  She  called 
the  old  friend  to  her,  who  had  attended  the 
group  down  into  the  vestibule,  and  begged 
him  to  find  out  for  her  exactly  who  the 
painter  was,  and  where  he  was  to  be  heard 
of;  and  there  she  sat,  still  abstracted,  with  a 
singing  in  her  ears,  which  she  thought  was 
only  the  rustle  of  the  thoughts  that  hurried 
through  her  brain,  until  she  should  be  able 
to  go  home.  It  was  while  they  were  waitipg 
thus,  standing  round  her,  that  another  event 
occurred,  of  which  Helen  was  too  much  ab- 
sorbed to  take  any  but  the  slightest  cog- 
nizance. She  was  seated  on  a  bench,  still 
very  pale,  and  unable  to  move.  Dr.  Maurice 
was  mounting  guard  over  her.  Norah  stood 
talking  to  Mr.  Rivers  on  the  other  side ; 
while  meanwhile  the  stream  of  the  public 
was  flowing  past,  and  new  arrivals  entering 
every  moment  by  the  swinging  doora.  Norah 
had  groivn  very  earnest  in  her  talk.    "  We 
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banc  the  very  same  subject  at  borne,-  the 
same  picture,"  she  was  saying ;  her  eyda^es 
were  dewy  with  tears,  her  whole  face  full  of 
emotion.  Her  colour  went  and  came  as  she 
spioke ;  she  stood  looking  up  to  him  with  a 
thrill  of  feeling  and  meujing  about  her, 
such  as  touch  the  heact  more  than  beauty. 
And  yet  there  was  no  lack  of  beauty.  A 
lady  «4io  had  just  cocne  in,  paused,  having 
iter  attention  attracted  to  the  group,  and 
looked  at  them  all,  as  she  thought  she  tud  a 
right  to  do.  "  The  poor  lady  who  fainted,"  she 
heard  some  one  say.  But  this  girl  wlio  stood 
in  front  had  no  appearance  ol  fainting.  She 
was  ail  life  and  tenderness  and  fire.  The 
woman  who  looked  on  admired  her  fresh, 
sweet  youthfulness,  her  face,  idiich  in  its 
disnging  colour  was  like  a  -flower.  She 
admired  all  these,  and  made  out,  with  a 
quick  cdiservant  eye,  that  the  girl  was  the 
daughter  of  the  pale,  beautifnl  woman  by  ti)c 
wall,  and  not  unworthy  <:^  her.  And  then 
suddenly,  without  a  psusc,  she  called  out, 
"Cyril !  "  Young  Rivers  started  as  if  a  shot 
had  struck  him.  He  rushed  to  her  with 
tremulous  haste.  "  Mother !  you  don't  mean 
to  say  that  you  have  come  here  alone  ?  " 

"  But  I  do  mean  it,  and  I  want  you  to 
take  care  of  me,"  she  said  taking  his  arm  at 
once.  "  I  meant  to  come  tfarly.  We  have 
no  time  to  lose." 

Norah  stood  surprised,  looking  at  the 
woman  wiio  was  Cynt's  mother  i  in  a  pretty 
ptause  of  expectation,  the  blush  coming  and 
going  on  her  face,  her  hand  ready  to  be 
timidly  put  out  in  greeting,  her  pretty  mouth 
half  smiling  already,'her  eyes  watching  with 
an  interest  of  which  she  was  not  ashamed. 
Why  should  she  be  ashamed  of  being  in- 
terested in  Cyril's  mother  ?  She  waited  (or 
the  approach,  the  introduction — most  likdy 
the  elder  woman's  gracious  greeting.  "  Por 
she  must  have  heazd  of  me  too,"  Norah 
thought.  She  cast  down  her  eyes,  pleasantly 
atiashed ;  for  Lady  Rivers  was  certainly 
looking  at  her.  When  she  looked  up  again, 
in  wonder  that  she  was  not  spoken  to, 
Cyril  was  on  the  stair  with  his  mother,  going 
up.  He  was  lookiug  back  anxiously,  waving 
his  hand  to  her  from  behind  Lady  Rivers. 
He  had  a  beseeching  look  in  his  eyes,  his 
face  looked  miserable  across  his  mother's 
shoulders,  but—he  was  gone.  Norah  looked 
round  her  stupefied.  Had  anything  hap- 
pened ? — was  she  dreaming  ?  And  then  the 
blood  rushed  to  her  face  in  a  crimson  flush 
of  pride  and  shame. 

She  bore  this  blow  alone,  without  even  her 
mother  to  share  and  soften  it ;  and  the  child 


staggered  under  it  for  the  moment  She  grew 
as  pale  as  Helen  herself  after  that  one  flash. 
VVhen  the  carriage  came  to  the  dooi:,  two 
women,  marble-white,  stepped  into  it.  Dr. 
Maurice  had  not  the  heart  to  go  with  them ; 
he  would  walk  home,  he  said.  And  Norah 
looked  out  of  the  window,  as  she  had  go  joy- 
fully anticipated  doing  in  her  happiness  and 
levity,  but  not  to  despise  die  people  who 
walked.  The  only  thought  of  which  she  was  j 
capable  was — Is  everybody  like  that?  Do  ' 
people  behave  so  naturally  ?  Is  it  the  way 
of  the  world  ? 

This  is  what  they  met  at  the  Academy, 
where  they  went    so   lightly,   not  knowing. 
The  name  of  the  painter  of  the  "Dives" 
reached  them  that  same  nigiit;  it  was  not  in  \\ 
the  catalogue.     His  name  was  John  Sinclair,    I 
Thirty-fifth  Avenue,  New  Yorlc  |' 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

"  Vou  roust  be    dreaming  1 "    cried   Dr. 
Maurice  with  energy.    "You  must  be  dream-    : 
ing!     With  my — folly — and   other  things —  ;j 
you  have  got  into  a  nervous  state." 

"  I  am  not  dreaming,"  she  said  vefj  , 
quietly.  The;*:  was  no  appearance  of  ex- 
citement about  her.  She  sat  with  ha  hands 
clasped  tighUy  together,  and  her  eyes  wander- 
ing into  the  unknown,  into  the  vacant  air 
before  her.  And  her  mind  had  got  posses- 
sion of  one  burden,  and  went  over  wad  over 
it,  repeating  within  herself,  "  J<^ui  Sinclair, 
Thirty-fifth  Avenue,  New  York." 

"  I  will  show  you  the  same  lecture,"  she 
went  on.  "  Hie  very  same,  line  for  line,  h 
was  the  last  he  e^'er  did.    And  in  his  letter 

he  spoke  of  Dives  looking  up John 

Sinclair,  Thirty-fifth  Avenue,  New  York  !  " 

"  Helen,  Helen  I "  ^said  Dr.  Maurice  with 
a  look  of  pity.  He  had  never  called  her 
anything  but  Mrs.  Drummond  till  the  evening 
before,  and  now  the  other  seemed  sa 
natural ;  for,  in  fact,  she  did  not  even  notice 
what  he  called  her.  "How  easy  is  it  to 
account  for  all  this !  Some  one  else  must 
have  seen  the  sketch,  who  was  impressed  by 
it  as  much  as  you  were,  and  who  knew  the 
artist  was  dead,  and  could  never  claim  his 
property.  How  easy  to  see  how  it  may  have 
been  ao&e,  especially  by  a  smart  Yankee 
abroad." 

She  shook  her  head  without  a  word,  with 
a  faint  smile  ;  argument  made  no  difference 
to  her.  She  was  sure ;  and  what  did  \l 
matter  what  any  one  said  ? 

"  Then  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do,''  he 
said.     "  I  have  some  friends  in  New  York. 
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I  mil  ha.v«  inquiries  made  kistantiy  about 
John  Sinclair.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  possible 
some  one  may  know  him  hece.  I  ^aii  set 
erety  kind  of  inquiiy  on  foot  faMnoiTow,  to 
satisiy  you,  1  v^n  you  Dottsog  will  come 
of  it'-nothiiig  would  nmke  me  boKeve  sudi 
a  thing ;  but  still,  to  piievent  you  taJung  aoy 
rash  steps " 

"  I  will  take  no  rash  steps,"  six  said,  "  I 
will  do  nothing.     1  will  wait  till — I  fa«ar," 

"Why  this  is  madness,"  he  said.  And 
then  all  at  once  a  cold  shudder  passed  oi^r 
him,  and  he  said  to  himsdf,  "Oood  God  I 
what  if  she  had  not  lefusedlast  nigbt  I " 

Cut  the  very  tact  tliat  she  bad  lefased  was 
a  kind  of  guarantee  that  there  -was  nothing 
in  this  wild  idea  of  heis.  Had  tikere  been 
anything  in  it,  of  course  she  would  have  ac- 
cepted, and  all  sorts  of  horrors  would  have 
ensued.  Such  was  Dr.  Maunce's  opinion  of 
Providence,  and  the  opinion  of  many  other 
judicious  people.  The  fact  that  a  sudden 
reappearance  would  do  no  harm  nude  it  so 
much  less  likely  that  there  would  be  any  re- 
appearance. He  tried  hard  to  dismiss  the 
idea  altogether  from  his  mind.  It  was  not  a 
corafbrtabte  idea.  It  is  againet  all  the 
traditions,  all  the  prejudices  of  life,  that  a 
man  should  come  back  fism  the  dead.  A 
wild,  despairing  Dives  migfat  wish  for  it,  or 
a  mourner  half  fiantic  with  excess  of  sorrow ; 
but  to  the  ordinary  looker-on  die  idea  is  so 
strange  as  to  be  painful.  Dr.  Maurice  Sad  a 
troe  aifection  for  Robert  Dniromond ;  but  be 
could  not  help  feeling  that  it  would  be  out 
of  all  character,  out  of  harmony,  almost  an 
offence  upon  decency  that  he  should  not  be 

It  was  curious,  however,  what  an  effect 
this  bncy  of  Helen's  bad  in  clearing  away 
the  doud  of  embarrassment  whidi  had 
naturally  fallen  between  her  and  him.  All 
that  produced  that  dond  had  evidently  dis- 
app^ired  firom  her  mind.  She  remembered 
It  no  more.  It  was  not  that  she  had  thrust 
it  away  of  set  will  and  purpose,  but  that 
I  without  any  effort  it  had  disappeared.  Tliis 
was,  it  is  true,  somewhat  humiliating  to  Dr. 
Maurice ;  but  it  was  very  convenient  for  all 
the  purposes  of  life  that  it  should  be  so. 
And  she  sat  with  him  now  and  discussed  the 
matter,  abstracted  in  the  great  excitement 
which  had  taken  possession  of  her,  yet 
calmed  by  it,  without  a  recollection  that  any- 
thing had  ever  passed  between  them  which 
could  confiise  their  intercourse.  This  un- 
consciousness, I  say,  was  humiliating  in  one 
sense,  though  in  another  it  was  a  relief  to 
the  man  who  did  not  forget ;  but  it  confused 


faim  while  it  set  Helen  at  ber  ease.  It  ^ 
so  extraiwdinary  to  realise  vhat  was  the 
state  of  affiiirs  yesterday,  and  what  to-day— 
to  eotei  into  so  new  and  wonderful  a  region 
of  poesibtiities,  af)«T  bavii^  lived  so  long  ii 
quite  another;  for,  to  be  sure,  Helen  had 
only  known  of  Dr.  Maurice's  project  as 
regarded  heraelf  aimce  last  night ;  whereas, 
he  bad  known  it  for  six.  months,  and  du^ng 
all  that  time  had  been  accustoming  himseU' 
to  it,  and  now  had  to  make  a  mental  spring 
as  far  away  from  it  as  possible — a  kind  of 
gymntkstic  exerdse  which  has  a  very  be- 
wildering eSect  upon  an  ordinary  mind. 

It  was  a  relief  to  all  the  party  when  tbe 
Onunmonds  went  home  next  morning  j  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  to  the  old  aunt,  who  had 
grown  interested  in  the  human  drama  thus 
unexpectedly  produced  before  ber,  and  who 
would  have  liked  to  see  it  ouL  The  mother 
arid  daughter  were  glad  to  go  home;  and  yet 
how  life  had  changed  to  them  in  these  three 
days !  It  had  given  to  Helen  the  glow  of  a 
wikl,  incomprehensible  hope,  a  something 
supernatural,  mixed  with  terror  and  wonder, 
and  a  hundred  conflicting  emotions;  while 
to  Norah  it  had  taken  the  romance  out  of 
life.  To  contemplate  life  without  romance 
hard  upon  a  girl ;  to  have  a  peep,  as  it  were, 
behind  the  scenes,  and  see  the  gold  of  lairy- 
land  corroding  itself  into  slates,  attd  the 
beauty  into  dust  and  ashes.  Such  a  revolu- 
tion dulls  one  to  the  very  soul.  It  is  almost 
worse  than  the  positive  heartbreak  of  disap- 
pointed love,  for  that  has  a  warm  admixture 
of  excitement,  and  is  supported  by  the  very 
sharpness  of  its  own  suffering ;  whereas  in 
Note's  pain  there  was  but  disenchantment 
and  angry  himtiliation,  and  that  horrible 
sense  that  the  new  light  was  true  and  the 
other  ^se,  which  takes  all  courage  fixim  the 
heart.  She  had  told  her  mother,  and  Helen 
had  been  very  indignant,  but  not  so  wroth  a 
her  daughter.  "  Lady  Rivers  might  have  no 
time  to  wait — she  might  have  wanted  him 
for  somediing  urgent — there  might  be  some- 
thing to  explain,"  Helen  said;|but  as  for 
Notah,  she  felt  that  no  explanation  was  pos- 
sible. For  months  past  this  man  had  been 
making  a  show  of  his  devotion  to  her.  He 
had  done  everything  except  ask  her  in  words 
to  be  his  wife.  He  had  been  as  her  shadow, 
whenever  he  could  come  to  Dura,  and  his 
visits  had  been  so  frequent  that  it  ww  very 
evident  he  had  seized  every  opportunity  to 
come  :  yet  the  moment  his  mother  appeared 
on  the  scene,  the  woman  whom  in  all  the 
world  he  ought  to  have  most  wished  to  attach 
to  the  girl  whom  he  loved,  he  had  left  her 
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with  shame  and  embarrassment — escaped 
from  her  without  even  the  politeness  of  a 
leave-taking.  Norah  had  wondered  whether 
she  cared  for  him  in  the  old  days ;  she  had 
asked  herself'  shyly,  as  girls  do,  whether  the 
little  flutter  of  her  heart  at  his  appearance 
could  possibly  mean  that  sacredest,  most 
wonderfiil  and  fascinating  of  mysteries — love  ? 
Sometimes  she  had  been  disposed  to  believe 
it  did;  and  then  again  she  had  surprised, 
herself  in  the  midst  of  »  sudden  longing  for 
poor  Ned  with  his  big  nose,  and  had  blushed 
and  asked  herself  angrily,  was  the  one  com- 
patible with  the  other?  In  short,  she  had 
not  known  what  to  make  of  her  own  feelings ; 
for  she  was  not  experienced  enough  to  be 
able  to  tell  the  difference — a  difference  which 
sometimes  puzzles  the  wisest — between  the 
effect  produced  by  gratified  vanity,  and  plea- 
sure in  the  love  of  another,  and  that  which 
springs  from  love  itself.  But  she  was  in  no 
doubt  about  the  anger,  the  mortification,  the 
indignant  shame  with  which  her  whole  nature 
rose  up  against  the  man  who  had  dared  to  be 
ashamed  of  her.  Of  this  there  could  be  no 
explanation.  She  said  to  herself  that  she 
hoped  he  would  not  come  again  or  attempt 
to  make  any  explanation,  and  then  she 
resented  bitterly  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
come.  She  had  made  up  her  mind  what  she 
would  say,  how  she  would  crush  him  with 
quiet  scorn,  and  wonder  at  his  apologies. 
"Why  should  you  apologize,  Mr.  Rivers? 
I  had  no  wish  to  be  introduced  to  your 
mother,"  she  meant  to  say;  but  as  day 
after  day  passed,  and  he  gave  her  no  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  this,  Norah's  thoughts  grew 
more  bitter,  more  fiety  than  ever.  And  life 
was  dull  without  this  excitement  in  it.  The 
weather  was  bright,  and  the  season  sweet, 
and  I  suppose  she  had  her  share  of  rational 
pleasure  as  in  other  seasons ;  but  to  her  own 
consciousness  Norah  was  bitterly  ill-used,  in- 
somuch as  she  had  not  an  opportunity  to  tell, 
or  at  least  to  show  Cyril  Rivers  what  she 
thought  of  him.  It  had  been  an  immediate 
comfort  to  her  after  the  affront  he  had  put 
upon  her,  that  she  would  have  this  in  her 
power. 

The  change  that  had  come  upon  the  lives 
of  the  two  ladies  in  the  Gatehouse  was,  how- 
ever, scarcely  apparent  to  their  little  world. 
Norah  was  a  litde  out  of  temper,  fitful,  and 
ready  to  take  offence,  the  Daltons  at  the 
Rectory  thought ;  and  Mrs.  Drummond  was 
more  silent  than  usual,  and  had  an  absorbed 
look  in  her  eyes,  a  look  of  abstraction  for 
which  it  was  difficult  to  account.  But  this 
was  all  that  was  apparent  outside.     Perhaps 


Mr.  Rivers  was  a  little  longer  than  usual  in 
visiting  Dura  ;  he  had  not  been  there  for  ten 
days,  and  Katie  Dalton  wondered  audibly 
what  had  become  of  him.  But  nobody  except 
Norah  supposed  for  a  moment  that  his  con- 
nection with  Dura  was  to  be  broken  off  in 
this  sudden  way.  And  everything  else  went 
on  as  usual.  If  Mrs.  Drummond  was  less 
frequently  visible,  no  one  remarked  it  much. 
Norah  would  run  over  and  ask  Katie  to  walk 
with  her,  on  the  plea  that  "manuna  has  ahead, 
ache,"  and  Mrs.  Dalton  would  gather  her 
work  together,  and  cross  the  road  in  the  sun- 
shine and  "  sit  with  "  the  sufferer.  But  the 
only  consequence  of  this  visit  would  be  that 
the  blinds  woyld  be  drawn  down  over  the 
three  windows  in  front,  Mrs.  Dalton  having 
an  idea  that  light  was  bad  for  a  headache, 
and  that  when  she  returned  she  would  tell 
her  eldest  daughter  that  poor  dear  Mrs.  Drum- 
mond was  very  poorly  and  very  anxious  for 
news  of  a  friend  whom  she  had  not  heard  of 
for  years. 

And  the  picture  of  Dives,  which  had  been 
hung  in  a  sacred  comer,  where  Helen  said 
her  (>ray«rs,  was  brought  out,  and  placed  in 
the  fuE  light  of  day.  It  was  even  for  a  time 
brought  down-stairs,  while  the  first  glow  of 
novel  hope  and  wonder  lasted,  and  placed  in 
the  drawing-room,  where  everybody  who  saw 
it  wondered  at  it  It  was  not  so  well  painted 
as  the  great  picture  in  the  Academy.  It  was 
even  different  in  many  of  its  details.  There 
was  no  hope  in  the  face  of  this,  but  only  a 
haggard  passionate  despair,  while  the  look  of 
the  other  was  concentrated  into  such  an 
agony  of  appealing  as  cannot  exist  where 
there  is  no  hope.  Dr.  Maurice  even,  when 
he  cahic  down,  declared  forcibly  that  it  «ras 
difficult  for  him  to  trace  the  resemUance. 
Perhaps  the  leading  idea  was  the  same,  bat 
then  it  was  so  differently  worked  out  He 
looked  at  the  picture  in  every  possible  light, 
and  this  was  the  conclusion  he  came  to ; — 
No;  no  particular  resemblance, — a  coinci- 
dence, that  was  all.  And  John  Sinclair  was  a 
perfectly  well-known  painter,  residing  in  New 
York,  a  man  known  to  Dr.  Maurice's  hiends 
there.  Why  there  was  no  name  to  the  picture 
in  the  catalogue  nobody  could  tell.  It  was 
some  absurd  mistake  or  other;  but  John 
Sinclair,  the  painter,  was  a  man  who  had  been 
known  in  New  York  for  years.  "Depcndupon 
it,  it  is  only  a  coincidence,"  Dr.  Maurice  said. 
After  that  visit,  from  what  feeling  I  cannot 
say,  the  picture  was  taken  back  upstain. 
Not  that  Mrs.  fis^inmond  was  convinced, 
but  that  she  shrankl^m  further  discussion 
of  a  matter  on  which  she  felt  so  deeply.   She 
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would  sit  before  it  for  hours,  gazing  at  it, 
careless  of  everything  else ;  and  if  I  were  to  re- 
produce all  the  thoughts  that  coursed  through 
Helen's  mind,  I  should  do  her  injury  with 
the  reader,  who,  no  doubt,  believes  that  the 
feelings  in  a  wife's  mind,  when  such  a  hope 
entered  it,  could  only  be  those  of  a  half- 
delirious  joy.  But  Helen's  thoughts  were  not 
wildly  joyful  She  had  been  hardly  and  pain- 
fully trained  to  -do  without  him,  to  put  him 
out  of  her  life.  Her  soul  had  slid  into  new 
ways,  changed  meanings ;  and  in  that  time 
frhat  change  of  meaning,  what  difference  of 
nature  might  have  come  to  a  man  who  had 
returned  from  death  and  the  grave  ?  Could 
it  all  be  undone  ?  Could  it  float  away  like  a 
tale  that  is  told,  that  tale  of  seven  long  years? 
Would  the  old  assimilate  with  the  new,  and 
the  widow  become  a  wife  again  without  some 
wrench,  some  convulsion  of  nature?  Not 
long  before  she  had  denounced  the  name 
vehemently,  crying  out  against  it,  declaring 
that  she  did  not  believe  in  it :  but  now,  when 
perhaps  it  might  turn  out  that  her  widow- 
hood had  been  indeed  a  fiction  and  unreal— 
now !  Howshe  was  to  be  a  wife  aga&n  ;  how 
her  existence  was  to  suffer  a  new  change,  and 
return  into  its  old  channel,  Helen  could 
not  tell.  And  yet  that  Robert  should  live 
again,  that  he  should  receive  some  recom- 
pence  for  all  his  sufferings ;  that  even  she 
who  had  been  in  her  way  so  cruel  to  him, 
should  be  able  to  make  up  for  it — for  that 
Helen  would  have  given  her  life.  The  news 
about  John  Sinclair  was  a  discouragement, 
but  still  it  did  not  touch  her  faith.  She 
earned  her  picture  up-stairs  again,  and  put  it 
reverently,  not  in  its  old  comer,  but  where 
the  sunshine  would  &11  upon  it  and  the  full 
light  of  day.  The  fancifulness  of  this  pro- 
ceeding did  not  occur  to  her,  for  grief  and 
hope,  and  all  the  deeper  emotions  of  the 
heart,  are  always  fanciful :  and  in  this  time  of 
suspense,  when  she  could  do  nothing,  when 
she  was  waiting,  Ustening  for  indications  of 
what  was  coming,  that  silent  idol-worship 
which  no  one  knew  of,  did  her  good. 

Meanwhile  Dura  went  on  blazing  with 
lights,  and  sweet  with  music,  making  every 
day  a  holiday.  Mrs.  Burton  did  not  walk  so 
much  as  she  used  to  do,  but  drove  about, 
giving  her  orders,  paying  her  visits,  with 
beautiful  horses  which  half  the  county  en- 
vied, and  toilettes  which  would  have  been 
remarked  even  in  the  park,  "  That  little 
woman  is  losing  her  head,"  the  Rector  said, 
as  he  looked  at  an  invitation  his  wife  had 
just  received  for  a  fSte  which  was  to  eclipse 
all  the  others,  and  which  was  given  in  cele- 1 
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bration  of  Clara's  birthday.  It  was  fixed  for 
the  6th  of  July,  and  people  were  coming  to  it 
from  far  and  near.  There  was  to  be  a  garden 
party  first,  a  sumptuous  so-caAed  breakfast, 
and  a  ball  at  night.  The  whole  neighbour- 
hood was  agitated  by  the  preparations  for 
this  solemnity.  It  was  said  that  Ned,  poor 
Ned,  whose  disappearance  was  now  an  old 
story,  was  to  be  disinherited,  and  that  Clara 
was  to  be  the  heiress  of  alL  The  importance 
thus  given  to  her  birthday  gave  a  certain 
colour  to  the  suggestion ;  it  was  like  a  coming 
of  age,  people  said,  and  replaced  the  festi- 
vities which  ought  to  have  taken  place  on 
the  day  when  Ned  completed  his  twenty- 
first  year,  a  day  which  had  passed  very 
quietly  a  few  weeks  before,  noted  by  none. 
But  to  Clara's  birthday  feast  everybody  was 
invited.  The  great  county  people,  the  Mere- 
wetheis  themselves,  were  coming,  and  in 
consideration  of  Clara's  possible  heiress-ship, 
it  was  whispered  that  the  Marchioness  had 
thoughts  of  making  her  son  a  candidate  for  the 
place  deserted  by  Cyril  Rivers.  Cyril,  too, 
more  over,  was  among  the  guests  k  he  was  one 
of  a  large  party  which  was  coming  from  town ; 
and  the  village  people  were  asked,  the  Dal- 
tons  and  the  Dmmmonds,  beside  all  the 
lesser  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  was 
to  Katie  Dalton's  importunate  beseechings, 
seconded,  no  doubt,  by  her  own  heart,  which 
had  begun  to  tire  of  seclusion  and  long  for 
a  little  pleasure,  that  Norah  relinquished 
her  first  proud  determination  not  to  go; 
and  Dr.  Maurice  had  just  sent  a  box  from 
town  containing  two  dresses,  one  for  the 
evening,  and  one  for  out-of-doors,  which  it 
wasbeyondthepowersof  anygirl  of  nineteen 
to  refuse  the  opportunity  of  wearing.  When 
Norah  bad  made  up  her  own  mind  to  this 
effort,  she  addressed  herself  to  the  task  of 
overcoming  her  mother's  reluctance ;  and, 
after  much  labour,  succeeded  so  far  that  a 
compromise  was  effected.  Norah  went  to 
the  out-door  ffite,  under  the  charge  of  Mrs. 
Dalton,  and  Helen  with  a  sigh  took  out  her 
black  silk  gown  once  more,  and  prepared  to 
go  with  her  child  in  the  evening.  The  Dal- 
tons  were  always  there,  good  neighbours  to 
support  and  help  her;  and,  seated  by  Mrs. 
Dalton's  side,  who  knew  something  of  ber 
anxiety  about  that  fiiend  whom  she  had  not 
heard  of  for  years,  Mrs.  Drummond  felt  her- 
self sustained.  When  Norah  returned  with 
the  Daltoos  from  the  garden  party,  Mr.  Rivers 
accompanied  the  girls.  He  came  with  them 
to  the  door  of  the  Gatehouse,  where  Katie, 
secretly  held  fast  by  Norah,  accompanied 
her  friend.    He  lingered  on  the  white  steps, 
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^■aiting  to  be  asked  in  ;  but  Norah  gave  no 
such  invitation.  Shewent  back  to  her  mother 
trinmphant,  full  of  angry  detigbt. 

"  I  have  been  perfcctly  civil  to  him, 
mamma !  I  have  taken  the  greatest  care — 
I  have  not  avoided  him,  nor  been  stiff  to 
him,  nor  anything.  And  he  has  tried  so  hard, 
so  very  hard,  to  have  an  explanation.  Very 
likely  !  as  if  I  would  listen  to  any  explana- 

"  How  did  you  avoid  it,  Norah,  if  you 
were  neither  angry  nor  stiff?" 

"  Katie,  mamma,  always  Katie  !  I  put 
her  between  him  and  me  wherever  we  went. 
It  was  fun ! "  cried  Norah,  with  eyes  that 
sparkled  with  revengeful  satisfaction.  Her 
spirits  had  risen  to  the  highest  point.  She 
had  regained  her  position ;  she  had  got  the 
upper  hand,  which  Norah  loved.  The  pros- 
pect of  the  evening  which  was  still  before 
her,  in  which  she  should  wear  that  prettiest 
baJI-dress,  which  surely  had  been  made  by 
the  fairies,  and  drag  Cyril  Rivers  at'  h» 
chariot-wheels,  and  show  him  triumphantly 
how  little  it  mattered  to  her,  made  Norah 
radiant.  She  rushed  in  to  the  Hald^ies'  side 
of  the  house  to  show  herself,  id  the  wildest 
spirits.  Mrs.  Haldane  and  Miss  Jane — 
wonder  of  wonders — were  going  too ;  every- 
body was  to  be  there.  The  humble  people 
were  asked  to  behold  and  ratify  the  trnimf^, 
as  well  as  the  fine  people  to  make  it.  As  for 
Mrs,  Haldane,  she  disappwYed,  and  was  a 
great  deal  more  grim  Han  ordinary;  bat, 
for  once  in  a  way,  because  it  would  be  a 
great  thing  to  see,  and  becaase  Mr.  fioliiinn 
and  his  sisters  were  to  be  there  too, — "as 
much  out  of  their  proper  place  as  we,"  she 
said,  shaking  her  head — she  had  allowed  her- 
self to  be  persuaded.  Miss  Jane  required 
no  persuading.  She  was  honestly  delighted 
to  have  a  chance  of  seeing  anything — fte 
dresses  and  the  diamonds,  and  Norah 
dancing  with  all  the  grandees.  When  Norah 
came  in,  all  in  a.  cloud  of  tulle  and  lace.  Miss 
Jane  fairly  screamed  with  delight.  "I  am 
quite  happy  to  think  I  shall  see  the  child 
have  one  good  dance,"  she  said,  walking 
round  and  round  the  fairy  princess.  "  Were 
you  fond  of  dancing  yourself.  Miss  Jane  ?" 
said  Norah,  not  without  the  laugh  of  youth 
over  so  droll  an  idea.     But  it  was  not  droll 


shoulders,  and  gave  her  a  kiss,  and  answered 
not  a  word.  And  Stephen  looked  on  from 
that  immovable  silent  post  of  his,  and  saw 
them  both,  and  thou^t  of  the  past  and 
present,  and  all  the  shadowy  uncertain  days 


that  were  to  come.  How  strange  to  think  of 
the  time  when  Miss  Jane,  so  grave  and 
prosaic  in  her  old-maidish  gown,  had  been 
like  Norah !  How  wonderful  to  think  that 
Norah  one  day  might  be  as  Miss  Jane  1  And 
so  they  all  went  away  to  the  ball  together,  and 
Stephsi  in  his  chair  immovable  till  his 
nurses  came  back,  and  Susan  bustling  about 
in  the  kitchen,  were  left  in  the  house  alone. 
One  ball  is  like  another; 'and  except  that 
the  Dura  ball  was  more  splendid,  more  pro- 
fuse in  ornament,  gayer  in  banks  of  flowers, 
richer  in  beautiful  dresses  and  finery,  more 
ambitious  in  music  than  any  ball  ever  known 
before  in  the  coimtry,  there  is  little  that  could 
be  said  of  it  to  distinguish  it  from  all  others, 
except,  perhaps,  the  curious  tct  that  the 
master  of  the  house  was  not  present.  He 
bad  not  been  visible  all  day.  He  had  been 
telegraphed  for  to  go  to  town  that  morning,  j 
and  ha4  not  leturned ;  but  then  Mr.  Golden, 
who  was  a  far  more  useful  man  in  a  baU- 
room  than  the  master  c^  the  house,  was 
present,  and  was  doing  all  that  became  a 
man  to  make  everything  go  off  brilliantly.  He 
was  the  slAre  of  the  young  heroine  of  the 
feast  to  whom  everybody  was  paying  hoaiage  ; 
and  it  was  remarked  by  a  great  many  p>eople, 
that  even  wltea  going  va  the  arm  of  Lord 
Merewedier  to  open  the  ball,  Clara  had 
a  suggestitm  to  whisper  to  this  amateur 
majordomo.  "  He  is  such  an  old  friend,  he  is 
just  the  same  as  papa,"  she  said  to  her 
partner  with  a  pauing  blush  ;  but  then  Clara 
was  in  uncommonly  ^illiant  looks  that  even- 
ing, even  for  her.  Her  beautiful  colour  ke{d 
coming  and  gmog;  th»'e  was  an  air  of 
emotion,  and  ahnost  agitation  about  her, 
which  gave  a  charm  to  her  usually  unemo- 
tional s^Ie  of  beauty.  Lord  Merewether, 
who  was  under  hia  lao^er's  orders  to  be  "very 
attentive,"  abmet  fell  in  love  with  Clara, 
in  excess  of  bis  instnictions,  when  he  noticed 
this  unusoal  fluctuation  of  colour  and  tone. 
It  supplied  just  what  she  wanted,  and  made 
&e  Rubens  into  a  goddess — or  so  at  least  tliis  .1 
young  man  thought. 

But  Helen  had  not  been  above  an  hour  in 
this  gay  scene  when  a  strange  restlessne:i5 

'zed  upon  her,  Shedidherbest  to  struggle  1 
against  it ;  she  tried  hard  to  represent  to  her-  | 
self  that  nothing  could  have  happened  at  ' 
home,  iK>  post  could  have  come  in  since  she  I 
left  it,  and  that  Norah  needed  her  there.  | 
She  saw  Mr.  Rivers  hovering  about  with  hts  . 
explanation  on  his  lips  trying  to  get  at  her,  I 
since  Norah  would  have  noSiing  to  say  to  !! 
him;  and  felt  that  it  was  her  duty  to  remain  1 
by  ber  chikl  at  such  a  moment    But,  after  a.    '  > 
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while,  her  nerves,  or  her  imagination,  or  some 
incomprehensible  influence  was  too  rawch  for 
her,  "  You  look  as  if  yon  woold  feint," 
Mrs.  Dalton  whispered  to  her,  "Let  Mr. 
Dalton  take  you  to  the  air — let  Chariie 
get  you  something;  I  am  sure  you  are 
ill." 

■  "  I  am  not  ill ;  but  I  must  get  home.  I 
ara  wanted  at  Irome,"  said  Helen  with  her 
btain  swimming.  How  it  was  that  she  did 
it,  she  never  could  tell  afterwards;  bnt  she 
managed  to  retain  command  of  herself,  to 
recommend  Norah  to  Mra.  I>a.Iton's  care,  and 
finally  to  steal  out ;  no  one  noticing  her  in 
tbe  commotion  aad  movnaeat  tbat  wete 
ahnp  going  on.  When  she  got  into  the 
open  air  with  bcr  ihawl  wrapped  about  htt, 
her  senses  came  bacL  It  w&s  fot^h,  it  was 
absDnl — bnt  tbe  deed  was  done ;  and,  thoi^ 
her  restleasnesB  calmed  down  when  she 
stepped  oal  bMo  the  calm  of  tbe  >mmDer 
Dt^R,  it  was  easier  tben  to  go  on  than  to  go 
back;  and  Noiah  was  ia  safe  hands.  Jt 
wasa  aiooidi^  ngbt,  as  is  indiapeitsabde  bw 
aiij  great  gatberh^  m  tbe  ctmtOty.  To  be 
sure  it  was  Joly,  and  befoie  lix  gaests  wmt 
hom^  Ac  short  mg^t  woold  be  over;  fart 
stiD,  accgnfii^  to  h^t,  a  moonfigbt  mght 
had  been  idected.  It  was  soft  aitd  mam, 
and  bazy — the  l^t  very  mcBow,  and  not 
orer  br^it,-— the  sent  of  the  Soweis  and 
the^tter  of  tbedcwUHi^ae  air,  Theie 
was  so  iHicb  moon,  and  so  modi  I^fat  ftmn 
the  hottse,  that  Heles  was  not  afraid  a£  tiw 
daHt  arcnae^  She  went  on,  niwnA  of  her 
anxiety,  feefi^  refreshed  a&d  eas«d^  die  conld 
not  tell  bcnr,  by  the  blowing  of  the  scented 
n^fot-air  in  her  Eue.  Bat  before  Ae 
rMched  tbe  shade  of  tbe  xreaxK,  acmie  one 
rushed  across  the  lawn  after  her.  She  tursed 
half  round  to  see  who  it  was,  diiokiog  that 
perhaps  Charlie  or  Mr,  Daltoa  had  Fnirned 
after  her  to  accompany  her  home.  The 
figure,  however,  was  not  that  of  either.  The 
man  came  hurriedly  up  to  her,  saying,  in  a  low 
but  earnest  tone,  "Mrs. Burton, don't  tako any 
rash  step,"  when  she,  as  well  as  he,  suddenly 
started.  The  voice  informed  her  who  spoke, 
and  the  sight  of  her  upturned  (ace  in  the 
moonlight  informed  him  who  listened.  "Mrs. 
Drunamond  ! "  he  exclaimed.  They  had  not 
met  face  to  face,  nor  exchanged  words  since 
the  time  when  she  denounced  him  in  the 
presence  of  Cyril  Rivers  in  St.  Mary's  Road. 
"  Mrs.  Drunmiond,"  he  rcpeateti,  with  an 
uneasy  laugh ;  "  of  all  times  in  the  world  for 
you  and  me  to  meet ! " 

"  I  hope  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
meet,"  said  Helen  impetuously.   "  I  am  going 


away.  There  can  be  nothing  that  wants  saying 
between  you  and  me" 

"  But,  by  Jove,  there  is  though,"  he  said  ; 
"  there  is  reason  enough,  I  can  teil  you — sofdt 
news  as  will  mate  the  hair  stand  upright  OD 
your  head.  Ah  !  they  say  revenge  is  sweet  I 
shall  leave  you  to  find  it  out  to-morrow  when 
everybody  knows." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  she  asked  breathlessly,  and 
then  swiped,  and  ^-ent  on  a  few  steps, 
hiBTified  at  the  diought  of  thus  askirtg  infoi^ 
mation  from  tbe  man  she  hated  most.  He 
went  on  along  with  her,  saying  nothing.  He 
had  no  hat  on,  and  the  rose  in  his  coat 
showed  a  little  gleam  of  cakMu  in  the  whiten- 
ing of  the  light 

"  You  oi^t  to  ask  me,  Mrs.  Dnumnonil,'' 
he  said ;  "  fn  revenge,  they  say,  is  sweet,  and 
yoa  wonld  be  glad  to  bear." 

"  I  want  no  rerer^e,"  she  said  hnrriedly ; 
and  they  entered  the  ^oom  of  the  avenue 
side  by  ^c,  the  strangest  pair.  Her  heart 
began  to  beat  and  flatter — she  conid  not  teil 
why ;  for  she  feared  notlung  trom  him  ;  and 
all  at  once  there  rose  up  a  gkam  of  secret 
tthimph  in  her.  Tim  man  beheved  that 
Robert  Drummond  was  dead,  knew  bo 
bettei.  What  did  she  care  for  his  news  ?  if 
indeed  she  were  to  tcU  him  hers  ! 

"  Wen,"  he  said,  after  an  interval,  "  I  »e« 
yoa  are  resolved  not  to  ask,  so  I  will  tell  yoo. 
I  bate  my  revenge  in  it  too,  Mrs.  Drum- 
moffd ;  this  night,  when  tbey  are  all  dandi^t, 
Boiton  is  off,  with  tiie  police  aftei  him.  It 
wiQ  be  known  to  all  the  world  to-momnr. 
You  oi^ht  to  be  gratefnl  to  me  for  idling 
yo»  that" 

"Barton  is  ^! — the  police — after  him!" 
She  did  not  bke  ,io  me  aieaning  of  Ute 
w^ds. 

"  Yon  don't  believe  me,  perhaps— neither 
did  his  wife  just  now ;  or  at  least  so  she  pre- 
tended ;  but  it  is  true.  There  was  a  time 
wlioi  he  left  me  to  bear  the  teunt,  now  it  is 
his  turn ;  and  rtiere  is  a  ball  at  hia  house  the 
same  night!" 

She  interrapted  him  hurriedly,  "  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean.  I  cannot  believe  you. 
What  has  he  done  ?"  she  said, 

Mr.  Golden  laughed ;  and  in  the  stress 
his  lattgh  sounded  strangely  echoii^  among 
the  trees.  He  turned  round  on  his  heel, 
waving  his  hand  to  her.  "  Only  what  all  tbe 
rest  of  us  have  done,"  he  said.  "  Good 
night ;  I  am  wanted  at  the  bail.  I  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  to-night." 

She  stood  for  a  moment  where  he  had  left 
her,  wondering,  half  paralyzed.  And  then 
she  turned  and  went  slowly  down  the  avenue. 
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She  felt  herself  shake  and  tremble — she  could 
not  tell  why.  Was  it  tliis  man's  voice  ?  Was 
it  his  laugh  that  sounded  tike  something  in- 
fernal? And  what  did  it  all  mean?  Helen, 
who  was  a  brave  woman  by  nature,  felt  a 
Sutter  of  fear  as  she  quickened  her  steps  and 
went  on.  A  ball  at  his  house — the  police 
after  him.  What  did  it  mean  P  The  silence 
of  the  long  leafy  road  was  so  strange  and 
deep  after  all  the  sound  and  movements ;  the 
music  pursued  her  from  behind,  growing 
fainter  and  fainter  as  she  went  on;  the 
world  seemed  to  be  all  asleep,  except  that 


bell  at  her  own  door,  one  of  them  crossed 
the  road,  and  came  up  to  her  touching  his 

hat.  "  Asking  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  he  said, 
"there  is  some  one  in  your  house,  if  you're  the 
lady  of  this  house,  as  oughtn't  to  be  there." 

A  thrill  of  great  terror  took  possession  of 
Helen.  Her  heart  leapt  to  her  mouth.  "  1 
don't  understand  you.  Who  are  you  ?  And 
what  do  you  want?"  she  asked,  almost  gasp- 
ing for  breath. 

"  I'm  a  member  of  the  detective  force.  I 
ain't  ashamed  of  my  business,"  said  the  man. 
"We  seen  him  go   in,  me   and  my  mate. 


part  of  it  which  was  making  merry,  toeing, 
and  rejoicing  at  Dura.  And  now  the  eager- 
ness to  get  home  suddenly  seized  upon 
her  again, — something  must  have  happened 
since  she  left ;  some  letter ;  perhaps — some 
one — come  back. 

When  she  got  within  sight  of  the  Gate- 
house, the  moon  was  shining  right  down  the 
village  street  as  it  did  when  It  was  at  the 
full.  All  fras  quiet,  silent,  asleep.  No,  not 
alL  Opposite  her  house,  against  the  Recto^ 
gates,  two  men  were  standing.  Asshcwentup 
into  ^  shadow  of  the  lime-trees,  and  rang  the 


With  your  permission,  ma'am,  we'd  like  to  go  | 
through  the  house." 

"Go  through  my  house  at  this  hour!" 
cried  Helen.  She  heard  the  door  opened 
behind  her,  but  did  not  turn  round.  She  was 
the  guardian  of  the  house,  she  alone,  and  of 
all  who  were  in  it,  be  they  who  they 
might  Her  wits  seemed  to  come  to  btr  all 
at  once,  as  if  she  had  found  them  groping  in 
the  dark.  "  Have  you  any  authority  to  go 
into  my  house  ?  Am  I  obliged  to  let  you  in  ? 
Have  you  a  warrant?" 

"They've  been  a  worriting  already,  ma'am. 
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and  you  out,"  said  Susan's  voice  from  behind. 
"Wliat  business  have  they,  I'd  like  to  know, 
in  a  lady's  house  at  this  hour  of  the  oight  ?" 

"  Has  any  one  come,  Susan  P  "  Helen  said. 

"  Not  a  soul." 

She  was  standing  with  a  candle  in  her 
hand,  holding  the  door  half  open.  The  night 
air  pufied  the  flame  ;  and  perhaps  it  was  that 
too  that  made  the  shadow  of  Susan's  cap 
tremble  upon  the  panel  of  the  door. 

"I  cannot  possibly  admit  you  at  this 
hour,"  said  Mrs.  Dnimmond.  "  To-morrow, 
if  you  come  with  any  authority ;  but  not  to- 
night." 

She  went  into  her  own  house,  and  closed 
the  door.  How  still  it  was  and  dark,  with 
Susan's  candle  only  flickering  throu^  the 
gloom !  And  then  Susan  made  a  sudden 
clutch  at  her  mistress's  arm.  She  held  .the 
candle  down  to  Helen's  &ce,  and  peered  into 
it,  "  I've  atook  him  into  my  own  room,"  she 
said. 

CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

TuE  Gatehouse  was  full  of  long,  rambling, 
dark  passages  with  mysterious  closets  at  eadi 
elbow  of  them,  or  curious  little  unused 
rooms — passages  which  had  struck  terror  to 

Norah's  sou!  when  she  was  a  child,  and 
which  even  now  she  thought  it  expedient  to 
run  through  as  speedily  as  possible,  never 
feeling  sure  that  she  might  not  be  caught 
by  some  ghostly  intruder  behind  the  half- 
shut  doors.  Mrs.  Drummond  followed  Susan 
through  one  of  these  intricate  winding 
ways.  It  led  to  a  comer  room  looking 
upon  the  garden,  and  dose  to  the  kitchen, 
which  was  Susan's  bedchamber.  For  some 
forgotten  reason  or  other  there  was  a  sort  of 
window,  three  or  four  broad  panes  of  glass 
let  into  the  partition  wall  high  up  between 
this  ro'om  and  the  kitchen,  the  consequence 
of  which  was  that  SusaA's  room  always 
showed  a  faint  light  to  the  garden.  This  was 
her  reason  for  taking  it  as  the  bidbg-place 
lor  the  strange  guest. 

Mrs.  Drummond  went  down  the  dark 
passage,  feeling  herself  incapable  of  speech 
and  almost  of  thought;  a  vague  wonder 
why  he  should  be  so  hotly  pursued,  and  how 
it  was  that  Susan  should  have  known  this 
and  taken  it  upon  herself  to  receive  and 
shelter  one  who  was  a  stranger  to  her,  passed 
through  Helen's  mind.  Both  these  things 
were  strange  and  must  be  inquued  into  here- 
aftCT,  but  in  the  meantime  her  heart  was 
beating  too  high  with  personal  emotion  to  be 
able  to  think  of  anything  else.    Was  it  pos- 
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sible  that  thus  strangely,  thus  suddenly,  she 
was  to  meet  him  again  from  whom  she  had 
been  so  long  parted?  Their  last  interview 
rushed  back  upon  her  mind,  and  his  appear- 
ance then.  Seven  years  ago  ! — and  a  man 
changes  altogether,  becomes,  people  say, 
another  bebg  in  seven  years.  This  thought 
quivered  vaguely  through  Helen's  mind.  So 
many  thoughts  went  pursuing  each  other, 
swift  and  noiseless  as  ghosts.  It  was  not 
above  two  minutes  from  the  time  she  came 
into  the  hall  until  she  stood  at  the  threshold 
of  Susan's  room;  but  a  whole  world  of 
questions,  of  reflections,  had  hurried  through 
her  thoughts^  She  trembled  by  intervals 
with  a  nervous  shiver.  Her  heart  beat  so 
violently  that  it  seemed  at  once  to  choke  and  to 
paralyze  her.  To  see  him  again — to  stand  face 
to  face  with  him  who  had  come  back  out  of  the 
grave, — to  change  her  whole  being, — to  be  no 
more  herself,  no  more  Norah's  mother,  but 
Robert's  wife  again  1  Her  whole  frame  began 
to  shake  as  with  one  great  pulse.  It  was  not 
joy,  it  was  not  fear ;  it  was  the  wonder  of  it, 
the  miracle,  the  strange,  strange  incompre- 
hensible, incredible — Could  he  be  there? — 
nothing  more  between  the  two  who  had  been 
parted  by  death  and  silence  but  that  closed 
door? 

Susan  turned  round  upon  her  just  before 
they  reached  it.  Susan,  too,  hard,  bony 
woman,  little  given  to  emotion,  was  trembling. 
She  wiped  her  eyes  with  her  apron  and  gave 
a  sniff  that  was  almost  a  groan,  and  thrust 
the  candle  into  Helen's  hand. 

"  Oh,  don't  you  be  hard  upon  him.  Miss 
Helen  as  was  I"  cried  Susan  with  a  sob ;  and 
turned  and  fled  into  her  kitchen. 

Helen  stopped  for  a  moment  to  steady 
herself— to  steady  the  light  of  the  poor  candle 
which,  held  by  such  agitated,  unsteady  hands, 
was  flickering  wildly  in  her  grasp.  And  then 
she  opened  the  door. 

Some  one  started  and  rose  up  suddenly 
with  a  movement  which  had  at  once  fear  and 
watchfulness  in  it.  Her  agitation  blinded 
her  so  that  she  could  not  see.  She  held  up 
the  light.  If  her  misty  eyes  could  have  made 
him  out, — and  then  all  at  once  thefe  came  a 
voice  which  made  her  nerves  steady  in  a 
moment,  calmed  down  her  pulses,  restored 
to  her  self-command. 

"  Helen,  is  it  you  ?  I  thought  it  must  be 
my  wife." 

The  blood  rushed  back  to  Helen's  heart 
with  an  ebb  as  sudden  as  the  flow  had  been, 
making  her  faint  and  sick.  But  the  revulsion 
of  feeling  was  as  strong,  and  gave  her  strength. 
The  light  gave  a  leap  in  ha  hand  as  she 
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steadied  herself,  and  threw  a  wild  broken 
gleam  upon  him. 

"Mr.  Burton,"  she  said,  "what  are  you 
doing  here  ?  " 

"Then  the  news  had  not  come,"  he  cried, 
with  a  certain  relief;  "nohody  knows  as  yet? 
Well,  well,  things  are  not  so  bad,  then,  as  I 
thought" 

She  put  the  candle  on  the  table  and  looked 
at  him.  He  was  dressed  in  his  morning 
clothes,  those  light-coloured  summer  garments 
which  made  his  full  person  fuller,  but  which 
at  this  hour,  and  after  the  scene  from  which 
she  had  just  come,  looked  strangely  dis- 
orderly and  out  of  place.  His  linen  was 
crushed  and  soiled,  and  his  coal,  which  was 
of  a  colour  and  material  which  showed  specks 
and  wrinkles  as  much  as  a  woman's  dress, 
had  the  look  of  having  been  worn  for  a  week 
night  and  day.  The  air  of  the  vagabond 
which  ccmes  so  rapidly  to  a  hunted  man  had 
come  to  him  already,  and  mixed  with  his 
habitual  air  of  respectabiUty,  of  wealth  and 
self-importacce,  in  the  most  curious,  almost 
pitiful  way. 

"  Tell  me,"  she  said,  repeating  her  question 
almost  without  knowing  what  she  said,  "  why 
are  you  here  ?" 

He  did  not  answer  immediately.  He  made 
an  eSoit  to  put  on  his  usual  jaunty  look,  to 
speak  with  his  usual  jocular  superiority.  But 
something — whether  it  was  the  flickering, 
feeble  light  of  the  candle  which  showed  him 
her  face,  or  some  instinct  of  his  own,  which 
necessity  had  quickened  into  life — made  him 
aware  all  at  once  that  the  woman  by  his  side 
was  in  a  whirl  of  mental  indecision,  that  she 
was  wavering  between  two  resolves,  and  that 
this  was  no  time  to  tritle  with  her.  In  such 
circumstances  sometimes  a  man  will  seize 
upon  the  best  argument  wfaidi  skill  could 
select,  but  sometimes  also  in  his  haste  and 
excitement  he  snatches  at  the  one  which 
makes  most  agunst  him.     He  said — 

"  I  will  tell  you  plainly,  Helen.  I  am  as 
your  husband  was  when  he  went  down  to  the 
river — that  night," 

She  gave  a  strange  and  sudden  cry,  and 
turning  round  made  one  quick  step  to  the 
door.  If  she  had  not  seen  that  Dives  in  the 
exhibition,  if  she  had  not  been  in  the  grip  of 
wild  hope  and  expectation,  1  think  she  would 
have  gone  straightway,  driven  by  that  sudden 
probing  of  the  old  wound,  and  given  him  up 
to  his  pursuers.  At  least  that  would  have 
been  her  first  impulse ;  but  something  turned 
her  back.  She  turned  to  him  again  with  a 
sudden  fire  kindled  in  her  eyes. 

"  It  was  you  who  drove  him  there,"  shes^d. 


He  made  a  little  deprecating  gesture  with 
his  hands,  but  he  did  not  say  anything.  He 
saw  in  amoment  that  he  hadmadeamistake. 

"  You  drove  him  there,"  she  repeated, 
"  you  and — that  man  ;  and  now  you  come  to 
me  and  think  I  will  save  you — to  rae,  hiswfe. 
You  drove  him  to  despair,  to  rub,  and  you 
think  I  am  to  save  you.  Why  should  I? 
What  have  you  done  that  I  shoidd  help  you? 
You  had  no  pity  on  him  ;  you  let  him  perish, 
you  let  him  die.  You  injured  me  and  mine 
beyond  the  reach  of  recovery ;  and  now  you 
put  yourself  into  my  hands  —  widi  joor 
enemies  outside ! " 

He  gave  a  shudder,  and  looked  at  ihe 
window  as  if  with  a  thought  of  escape;  and 
then  he  turned  round  upon  her,  standing  n 
bay. 

"  Well,''  he  said,  "  you  have  your  revenge ; 
I  am  ruined  too.  I  don't  pretend  to  hide  it 
from  you ;  but  I  have  no  river  at  hand  to  '■[ 
escape  into  to  hide  all  my  troubles  in,— but  ,| 
only  3  woman  to  taunt  me  that  I  have  tried 
to  be  kind  to— and  my  wife  and  my  child 
dancing  away  close  by.  '  Listen ;  that  is  whit 
you  call  comfort  for  a  ruined  man,  is  it  not  f 

He  pointed  towards  Dura  as  he  spoke.  I 
Just  then  3  gust  of  the  soft  night-wind  1 
brought  with  it  the  sound  of  the  music  from  I 
the  great  house,  that  house  ablaze  with  gaiety,  1 
with  splendour,  and  light,  where  Clara  Butiod 
all  jewelled  and  crowned  with  flowers  nas 
dancing  at  this  moment,  while  her  mothet 
led  the  way  to  the  goigeous  table  where 
princes  might  have  sat  down.  No  donbt  the 
whole  scene  rose  before  his  imagination  as  it 
did  before  Helen's.  He  sat  down  upon 
Susan's  rush-bottomed  chair  with  a  short 
laugh.  One  candle  flickering  in  the  din 
place  revealing  all  the  homely  fmniture  of  the 
servant's  bedroom.  What  a  contrast !  what 
a  fate  I  Helen  felt  as  every  generous  micd 
feels,  humbled  before  the  presence  of  ihs 
immediate  sufferer.  He  had  injured  her,  and 
she,  perhaps,  had  suffered  more  deeply  than  1 
Reginald  Burton  was  capable  of  sufieiii^i 
but  it  was  his  turn  now ;  he  had  the  first 
place.  The  sorrow  was  his  before  which  even 
kings  must  bow. 

While  she  stood  there  with  pity  stealiiig 
into  her  heart,  he  put  down  his  head  into  his 
hands  with  a  gestore  of  utter  weariness. 

"  Whatever  you  are  going  to  do,"  he  said 
fointly,  "let  Susan  give  me  something  to  eat 
first     I  have  had  nothing  to  eat  all  day." 

This  appeal  made  an  end  of  all  Helen's 
enmity.  It  had  been  deep,  and  hot,  and 
bitter  when  all  was  well  with  him — ^bul  the  first 
taste  of  revenge  which  Ned's  disappearance 
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gave  her  had  appe^ed  Mrs,  Drumniond.  It 
had  been  bitter,not  sweet.  And  now  this  appeal 
overcame  all  her  defences.  If  he  had  asked 
her  to  aid  in  his  escape  she  might  have 
resisted  stilL  But  he  asked  hex  for  a  meal. 
Tears  of  humiliation,  of  pitying  shame,  almost 
of  a  kind  of  tenderness  came  into  her  eyes. 
God  help  the  man  J     Had  it  come  tb  this? 

She  turned  into  the  kitchen,  where  Susan 
sat  bolt  upright  in  a  hard  wooden  chair  be- 
fore the  fire,  with  her  arms  folded,  the  most 
watchful  of  sentinels.  They  had  a  momen- 
tary discussion  what  there  was  to  set  before 
him,  and  where  it  was  to  be  served.  Susan's 
opinion  was  very  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
kitchen. 

"Those  villains 'ud  see  the  lights  to  the 
front,"  said  Susan.  "  And  then  Miss  Norah, 
she'll  be  coming  home,  and  folks  with  her. 
Them  p-licemen.is  up  to  everything.  The 
shutters  don't  close  up  to  the  very  top ;  and 
if  they  was  to  climb  into  one  o'  the  trees ! 
And  besides,  there's  a  fire  liere." 

"  It  is  too  warm  for  a  fire,  Susan." 

"  Not  for  them  as  is  in  trouble,"  said  the 
woman  ;  and  she  had  her  way. 

Helen  arranged  the  table  with  her  own 
bands,  while  Susan  made  up  with  her  best 
skill  an  impromptu  meal — not  of  the  richest 
or  choices^  for  the  larder  at  the  Gatehouse 
was  poorly  enough  supplied  ;  but  fortunately 
there  had  been  something  provided  for  next 
day's  dinner  which  was  available.  And 
when  the  fugitive  came  in  to  the  warm 
kitchen— he  who  the  day  before  had  made 
all  the  household  miserable  in  Dura  over  the 
failure  of  a  salmi — -he  warmed  his  hands  with 
a  shiver  of  returning  comfort,  and  sniffed  the 
poor  cutlet  as  it  cooked,  and  made  a  wretched 
attempt  at  a  joke  in  the  sudden  sense  of  ease 
and  solace  that  had  come  to  him. 

"He  was  always  one  for  his  joke,  was 
Mr.  Reginald,"  Susan  said  with  a  sob ;  and 
as  for  Helen,  this  poor  pleasantry  completed 
her  prostration.  'The  sight  of  him  warming 
himself  on  this  July  night,  eating  so  eagerly, 
like  a  man  famished,  filled  her  with  an  inde- 
scribable pity.  It  was  not  so  much  magna- 
nimity on  her  part  as  utter  failure  on  his. 
How  could  she  lay  sins  to  this  man's  charge, 
who  was  not  great  enough  in  himself  to 
frighten  a  fly  ?  The  pity  in  her  heart  hurt 
her  like  an  ache,  and  she  was  ashamed. 

But  what  was  to  be  done?  She  went 
softly,  almost  stealthily  (with  the  strange 
feeling  that  they  might  hear  her  out  of 
doors,  of  which  she  was  not  herself  aware), 
up  to  her  bed-room,  which  was  over  the 
drawing-room,    and    looked    out    into    the 


moonlight.  The  men  still  kept  their  place 
opposite  at  the  Rectory  gate — and  now  a 
third  man,  one  of  the  Dura  police,  with  his 
lantern  in  his  hand,  joined  them,  Helen 
was  a  woman  full  of  all  the  natural  prejudices 
and  susceptibilities.  Her,  pride  received 
such  a  wound  by  the  appearance  of  this 
policeman  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe. 
Reginald  Burton  was  her  enemy,  her  anta- 
gonist ;  and  yet  now  she  remembered  her 
cousin.  The  Burtons  had  been  of  unble- 
mished good  fame  in  all  their  branches  till 
now.  The  shame  which  had  been  momen- 
tarily thrown  upon  her  husband  had  been 
connected  with  so  much  anguish  that  Helen's 
pride  had  not  been  called  uppermost.  But 
now  it  seized  upon  her.  The  moment  the 
Dura  policeman  appeared,  it  became  evident 
to  her  that  ail  the  world  knew,  and  the  pang 
ran  through  her  proud  heart  like  a  sudden 
arrow.  Her  kindred  were  disgraced,  her 
own  blooi,  the  honest,  good  people  in  their 
graves  ;  and  Ned — poor,  innocent  Ned ! — at 
the  other  end  of  the  world.  The  pang  was 
so  sharp  that  it  forced  tears  irom  her,  though 
she  was  not  given  to  weeping.  A  policeman  ! 
as  if  the  man  was  a  thief  who  was  her  own  cou- 
sin, of  her  own  blood  !  And  then  the  question 
returned,  What  was  to  be  done  ?  I  don't 
know  what  horrible  vision  of  the  culprit 
dragged  through  the  street,  with  his  ignominy 
visible  to  the  whole  world,  rose  before 
Helen's  imagination.  It  did  not  occur  to 
her  that  such  a  capture  might  be  very  deco- 
rously, very  quietly  made.  She  could  think 
of  nothing  but  the  poor  ra^ed  wretch  whom 
she  had  once  seen  handcuffed,  bis  clothes  all 
muddy  with  the  falls  he  bad  got  in  stru^ling 
for  his  liberty,  and  a  policeman  on  either 
side  of  him.  This  was  the  only  form  in 
which  she  could  realise  an  arrest  by  the 
hands  of  justice.  And  to  see  the  master  of 
Dura  thus  dragged  through  the  village,  with 
all  the  people  round,  once  so  obsequious, 
staring  with  stupid,  impudent  wonder ! 
Anytbjng,  anything  rather,  than  that  1  .Helen 
ran  down-stairs  again,  startling  herself  with 
the  sound  she  made.  In  the  quiet  she  could 
hear  the  knife  and  fork  which  were  still  busy 
io  the  kitchen,  and  the  broken  talk  ivith 
Susan  which  the  fugitive  kept  up.  She  heard 
him  laugh,  and  it  made  her  heart  sick.  This 
time  she  turned  to  the  other  side,  to  the  long 
passage  opposite  to  that  which  led  to  4^ 
kitchen,  which  was  the  way  of  communica- 
tion with  the  apartments  of  the  Haldanes. 
The  door  there,  which  was  generally  fastened, 
was  open  to-night,  and  the  light  was  still  in 
Stephen's  window,  and  be  himself,  for  the 
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first  time  for  yeais,  had  been  left  to  this  late 
hour  in  his  chair.  He  was  seated  there, 
very' still  and  motiooless,  when  Helen  en- 
tered. He  had  dropped  asleep  in  his  lone- 
liness. The  candles  on  the  table  before  him 
threw  a  strange  hght  upon  the  pallor  of  his 
face,  upon  the  closed  eyes,  and  head  thrown 
back.  His  hair  had  grown  grey  in  these 
seven  years ;  his  face  had  refined  and  soft- 
ened in  the  long  suffering,  in  the  patient,  still, 
leaden  days  which  he  had  lived  through, 
making  no  complaint.  He  looked  like  an 
apostle  in  this  awful  yet  gentle  stillness — and 
he  looked  as  if  he  were  dead. 

But  even  Mrs.  Dnimmond's  entrance  was 
enough  to  rouse  him — the  rustle  of  her 
dress,  or  perhaps  even  the  mere  sense  that 
there  was  some  one  near  him.  He  opened 
his  eyes  dreamily. 

"  Well,  mother,  I  hope  you  have  enjoyed 
it,"  he  said,  with  a  smile.  Then  suddenly 
becoming  aware  who  his  companion  was, 
"  Mrs.  Drummond !  I  beg  your  pardon. 
What  has  happened  ?" 

She  came  and  Stood  by  him,  holding  out 
her  hand,  which  he  took  and  held  between 
his.  There  was  a  mutual  pity  between  these 
two — a  sympathy  which'  was  almost  tender- 
ness, '  They  were  so  sorry  for  each  other— 
so  destitute  of  any  power  to  help  each  other  ! 
Most  touching  and  close  of  bonds  ! 

"  Something  has  happened,"  she  said. 
"  Mr.  Haldane,  I  have  come  to  you  for  your 
advice." 

He  looked  up  at  her  anxiously. 

"  Not  Norah— not — sny  one  arrived " 

"  Oh,  no,  no  ;  something  shameful,  painful, 
terrible.  You  know-what  is  going  on  at  the 
great  house;  Mr.  Haldane,  Reginald  Burton 
is  here  in  Susan's  kiKhen,  hidden,  and  men 
watchir^for  him  outside.  -Men^poUcemen  ! 
That  is  what  I  mean.  Arid  oh !  what  am  I 
to  do  ?-" 

He  held  her  hand  still,  and  his  touch  kept 
her  calm:  He  djd  not  say  anything  for  a 
minute,  eScepf  one  low  exclaination  under 
his  breath. ....  .  ■ ' 

"  Sit 'down,"  he  said.  "  YDu  are  worn  out. 
Is  it  very  late?"      '■■' 

"  Past  ftiidnighL  :By-and-by.-your  mother 
will  be^bick  Tell'ine  first;  while  we  are 
alone  and  'cah  Apeak  hielyi  what  can  I  do  ?  " 

"  He'is  hiding  "here,"' said  Stephen,  "and 
pqj^eemen  outsute?.  Then"  he  is  ruined,  and 
found  out.  Tharis-whar  you  mean.  .  Com- 
pose yourself,  aflil  tell  me,  if  you  can,  what 
you  know,  and  whaV  yoawisA  to  do." 

"  Oh,  what  does-  my.  wish  matter  ?  "  she 
cried,     "  1  am  askihg.  you  what  is  possible. 


I  know  little  more  than  I  tell  you.  He  is 
here,  worn-out,  miserable,  ruined,  and  the 
men  watching  to  take  him.  I  don't  know 
how  it  has  happened,  why  he  came,  or  how 
they  found  it  out;  but  so  it  is.  They  are 
there  now  in  front  of  the  house.  How  am  I 
to  get  him  out  ?  " 
"  Is  that  the  only  question  ? "   Stephen 

She  looked  at  him  with  an  impatience  she 
could  not  restrain.  I 

"  What  other  question  can  there  be,  Mr. 
Haldane  ?     In  a  few  minutes  they  will  be  i 
back." 

"  But  there  is  another  question,"  be  said.  | 
"  I  believe  this  man  has  been  our  ruin — 
yours  and  mine — yours,  Mrs.  Drummond, 
more  fatally  than  mine.  Golden  was  but 
one  of  his  instraments,  I  beheve — as  guilty, 
but  not  more  so.  He  has  ruined  us,  and 
more  than  us- " 

She  wfung  her  hands  in  her  impatience. 

"  Mr.  Haldane,  I  hear  steps.  We  may  but 
have  a  moment  more." 

He  put  his  hand  upon  her  arm. 

"  Think !  "  he  cried.  "  Are  we  to  let  him 
go — to  save  him  that  he  may  ruin  others  ? 
Is  it  just?  Think  what  he  has  made  us 
all  suffer.     Is  there  to  be  no  punishment  for 

"  Oh,  punishment !"  she  cried.  "  Do  you 
know  what  punishment  means,  when  you 
make  yourself  the  instrument  of  it  ?  It 
means  revenge;  and  there  is  nothing  so  bit- 
ter, nothing  so  terrible,  as  to  see  your  own 
handiwork,  and  to  think, '  It  was  not  God 
that  did  this ;  it  was  me.' " 

"  How  can  yi>u  tell  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  can  tell.  There  was  his  son. 
I  thought  it  was  a  just  return  for  all   the 

harm  he  had  done  when  bis  poor  boy 

But  Ned  went  away,  and  Irft  everything. 
It  was  not  my  fault  j  it  was  not  Norah's 
fault  Yet  she  had  done  it,  and  I  had 
wished  she  might  No ;  no  more  revenge. 
How  can  I  get  him  away  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  so  forgiving  as  you,"  he  said. 

Helen  could  not  rest.  She  rose  up  ftom 
the  seat  she  had  drawn  to  his  side,  and  wcdi 
to  the  window.  There  were  steps  that 
frightened  her  moving  about  outside,  ami 
then  there  was  the  sound  of  voices. 

"  Come  in  and  go  over  the  house  I  Come 
in  at  this  hour  of  the  night !  "  said  a  voice. 
It  was  Miss  Jane's  voice,  brisk  and  alert 
as  usual.  Helen  hurried  into  the  hall,  to 
the  door,  where  she  could  hear  what  w-as 
said. 

"  But  Jane,  Jane,  if  anyone  has  got    in  ? 
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A  thief— perhaps  a  murderer !     Oh,  my  poor 
Stephen ! " 

"  Nonsense,  mother !  If  you  like  to  stay 
outside  there,  I'll  go  Over  all  the  house  with 
Susan,  and  let  you  know.  Why,  Mrs.  Drum- 
mond  I  Here  are  some  men  who  want  to 
come  in  to  search  for  some  one  at  this  time  of 
night." 

"  I  have  told  them  already  they  should  not 
come  in,"  said  Helen. 

She  had  opened  the  door,  and  stood 
front  of  it  with  a  temerity  which  she  scarcely 
felt  justified  in ;  for  how  did  she  know  they 
might  not  rush  past  her,  and  get  in  before 
she  could  stop  them  ?  Such  was  her  idea- 
such  was  the  idea  of  all  the  innocent  people 
in  the  house.'  The  Dura  policeman  was 
standing  by  wtt^  his  truncheon  and  his  tan- 
tein.  '■  ' 

"  I've  told  ''em,  mum,  as  it's  a  mistake," 
said  that  functionary  ;  "  and  that  this  'ere  is 
the  quietest,  mhsi  respectablest  'ousc — " 

"  Thanks,  Wilkins,"  said  Helen. 

It  was  a  positive  comfort  to  her,  and  did 
her  good,  thi^  simple  testimony.  And  to 
think  that  Wilkins  knew  no  better  than  that ! 

"Will  you. -keep  near  the  house?"  she 
said,  tummg  to  him,  with  that  feeling  that  he 
was  "on  our^  side  "  which  had  once  prepos- 
sessed Norah  in  favour  of  Mr.  Rivers.  "  My 
da'ughter  will  be  coming  back  presently,  and 
1  don't  want  to  have  her  annoyed  or  fright- 
ened with  this  story.  No  one  except  the 
people  who'belong  to  it  shall  enter  this  house 
to-night"  ' 

"  As  you  please,  ma'am ;  but  I  hope  you 
knows  the  penalty,"  said  the  detective. 

Helen  did  not  know  of  any  penalty,  nor 
did  she  care.  She  was  wound  up  to  so  high 
a  strain  of  excitement,  that  had  she  been 
called  upon  to  put  her  arm  in  the  place  of 
the  bolt,  or  do  any  other  futile  heroic  piece 
of  resistance,  she  would  not  have  hesitated. 
She  closed  the  door  upon  Mrs.  Haldane  and 
her  daughter,  one  of  whom  was  frightened 
and  the  other  excited.  As  they  all  came 
into  the  hall,  Susan  became  visible,  with  her 
candle  in  her  hand,  defending  the  passage  to 
the  kitchen.  Something  ludicrous,  something 
pathetic  and  tragic  and  terrible  was  in  the 
aspect  of  the  house,  and  its  guardians — had 
one  been  wise  enough  to  perceive  what  it 
meant. 

"  If  Susan  will  come  with  me,"  said  Miss 
Jane  briskly,  "  after  that  idiot  of  a  man's 
romance,  my  mother  will  think  we  are  all 
going  to  be  murdered  in  our  beds.  If  Susan 
will  come  with  me,  I'll  go  over  all  the 
house." 


"We  have  examined  ours,"  said  Helen. 
"Susan,  go  with  Miss  Jane.  Mrs,  Haldane, 
Mr.  Stephen  is  tired,  I  think." 

"  Stephen  mustjiot  be  alarmed,"  said  Mrs. 
Haldane  with  hesitation.  "  But  are  you  sure 
it  is  safe  ?  Do  you  really  think  it  is  safe  ? 
You  see,  after  all,  when  our  door  is  open  it 
is  one  house.  A  man  might  run  from  one 
room  to  another.  Oh,  Jane — Mrs.  Drumriiond 
— if  you  will  believe  me,  I  can  see  a  shadow 
down  that  passage !  Oh,  my  dear,  you  are 
young  and  rash  !  The  men  will  know  better ; 
let  them  come  in," 

"  I  cannot  allow  them  to  come  in.  There 
is  no  one,  I  assure  you,  excepf  your  son, 
who  wants  your  help." 

"  You  are  like  Jane,"  said  the  old  lady ; 
"  you  are  so  bold  and  rash.  Oh,  I  wish  I 
had  begged  them  to  stay  all  night.  I 
wouldn't  mind  giving  a  shilbng  or  two. 
Think  if  Stephen  should  be  frightened ! 
Oh,  yesi  I  am  going;  but  don't  leave  me, 
dear.  I  couldn't  be  alone ;  I  shall  be  fright- 
ened of  my  life." 

This  was  how  it  was  that  Helen  was  in 
Stephen's  room  again  when  Miss  Jane  came 
down,  bustling  and  satisfied. 

"You  may  make  yourself  perfectly  easy, 
mother.  We  have  gone  over  all  the  rooms 
— looked  under  the  beds  and  in  the  cup- 
boards, and  there  is  not  a  ghost  of  anything. 
Poor  Susan  is  tired  sitting  up  for  us  all ;  I 
told  her  I'd  wait  up  for  Norah.  Well,  now 
you  don't  ask  any  news  of  the  ball,  Stephen. 
Norah  has  danced  the  whole  evening ;  I 
have  never  seen  her  sitting  down  once. 
Her  dress  is  beautiful ;  and  as  for  herself,  my 
dear !  But  everybody  was  looking  their 
best.  I  don't  admire  Clara  Burton  in  a 
general  way;  but  really  Clara  Burton  was 
something  splendid — Yes,  yes,  mother ;  of 
course  we  must  get  Stephen  to  bed," 

"Good-night,"  said  Helen,  going  up  to 
him.  She  looked  in  his  face  wistfully;  but 
now  the  opportunity  was  over,  and  what 
could  he  say  ?  He  held  her  hand  a  moment, 
feeling  the  tremor  in  it. 

"  Good  night,"  he  said  ;  and  then  very  low 
he  added  hurriedly,  "  The  gate  into  the  Dura 
woods— the  garden  door." 

"  Thanks,"  she  said,  with  a  loud  throb  of 
her  heart. 

The  excitement,  the  suspense,  were  car- 
rying Helen  far  beyond  her  will  or  intention. 
She  had  been  sensible  of  a  struggle  at  first 
whether  she  would  not  betray  the  fugitive. 
Now  her  thoughts  had  progressed  so  fast 
and  far,  that  she  would  have  fought  for 
him,  putting  even  her  slight  strength  in  the 
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way  to  defend  him  or  protect  his  retreat. ; 
He  was  a  man  whom  she  almost  hated  ;  and 
yet  all  her  thoughts  were  with  him,  wonder- 
ing was  he  safe  by  himself,  and  what  could 
he  done  to  make  h'rg  safer  still.  She  left 
the  Haldanes'  side  of  the  house  eagerly,  and 
hurried  down  the  passage  to  the  kitchen. 
He  was  there,  in  Susan's  armchair  before  the 
fire.  His  meal  was  over,  and  he  had  turned 
to  the  fire  again,  and  fallen  into  a  doze. 
While  she  was  moving  about  in  a  fever  of 
anxiety,  he  himself,  with  his  head  sunk  on 
his  breast,  was  unconscious  of  his  own 
danger.  Helen,  who  felt  incapable  of  either 
resting  or  steep,  stood  still  and  looked  at 
him  in  a  sort  of  stupor, 

"  Poor  dear,  poor  dear  !  "  said  Susan,  hold- 
ing up  her  hand  in  waming,  "he's  been 
worrited  and  worn  out,  and  he's  dozed  off — 
the  best  thing  he  could  do." 

He  might  rest,  but  she  could  not.  She 
went  down  the  few  steps  to  the  garden,  and 
stole  out  into  the  night,  cautiously  opening 
and  closing  the  door.  The  garden  was 
walled  all  round.  It  was  a  productive, 
wealthy  garden,  which,  even  when  the  Gate- 
house had  been  empty,  was  worth  keeping 
up,  and  its  doors  aad  fastenings  were  all  in 
good  order.  There  was  no  chanf  e  of  atiy 
one  getting  in  by  that  side,  Mrs.  Drum- 
mond  stole  out  into  the  white  moonlight, 
which  suddenly  surged  upon  her  figure,  and 
blazoned  it  all  over  with  silver,  and  crept 
round,  trembling  at  every  pebble  she  dis- 
turbed, to  the  unused  door  which  opened 
into  the  Dura  woods.  It  had  been  made 
that  there  might  be  a  rapid  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  Gatehouse  and  the 
mansion,  but  it  had  never  been  used  since 
the  Drumraonds  came.  She  had  fb^otten 
this  door  until  Stephen  reminded  her  of  its 
existence.    It  was  partially  hid   behind  a 


thicket  of  raspberry-bushes,  which  had  gronii  [ 
high  and  strong  in  front.  Fortunately,  i  I 
rusted  key  was  in  the  lock.  With  the  great- 
est difficulty  Helen  turned  it,  feeling  as  ii'  the  i 
sound,  as  it  grated  and  resisted,  raised  whirl- 
winds of  echoes  all  round  her,  and  must 
betray  what  she  was  doing.  Even  when  ii 
was  unlocked,  it  took  all  her  strength  to  pull 
it  open,  for  she  could  do  no  more.  For  one 
moment  she  pressed  out  into  the  dark,  rustling 
woods.  Through  the  fohage  she  could  Ke 
the  glance  of  the  lights  from  the  house  and 
the  moving  flicker  of  carriage-lamps  going 
down  the  avenue.  The  music  came  upon  her 
with  a  sudden  burst  like  an  insult  Oh, 
heaven  1  to  think  that  all  this  should  ]x 
going  on,  the  dancing  and  laughter,  and  Aim 
dozing  there  by  Susan's  kitchen  fire!  | 

She  paused  a  little  in  the  garden  m  the  i 
stillness — not  for  rest,  but  that  she  might  ,| 
arrange  her  thoughts  without   intemiplion. 
But  there  was  no  stillness  there  that  nighL  | 
The  music  came  to  her  on  the  soft  wind,  j 
now  lower,  now  louderj  the  sound  of  the  j' 
carriage-wheels  coming  and  going  kept  up  i 
low,   continuous  roll ;  now  and  then  there 
would  come  the  sound  of  a  voice.     It  wis 
still   early ;    only  a  few   timid   guests  wbo 
feared  late  hours,  old  people  and  spectatoo 
like  the  Haldanes,  were  leaving  tlie  ball   li 
was  in  full  career.     The  very  sky   seeiceJ 
flushed  over  Dura  House,  with  its  numbedess 
lights. 

Helen  formed  her  plan  as  she  crept  abool 
the  garden  in  the  moonlight.  Oh,  if  some 
kindly  cloud  would  but  rise,  and  veil  for  i 
little  this  poor  earth  with  its  mysteries !  Bui 
all  was  clear,  well  seen,  visible;  the  cleji 
night  and  the  blue  heavens  were  not  pitii'ul, 
like  Helen.  Man  is  often  hard  upon  man, 
heaven  knows,  yet  it  is  man  only  who  cir. 
feel  for  tlie  troubles  of  mankind. 


Bv  THE  AUTHOR  or  "  Stone  Edge." 


T  MET  to-day  two  straggling  streams  of 
■^  workers  moving  along  a  hi!l-side  path, 
one  to,  the  other  fro,— black-bodied,  six- 
legged,  with  a  most  determined  aspect,  and 
an  almost  forbidding  look  (I  forgot  to  men- 
tion that  there  was  a  magnifying  glass  in  my 
hand).  Apparently  each  and  all  were  much 
pressed  for  time;  they  hurried  along  singly, 
none  speaking  to  his  neighbour,  each  seeming 
intent  on  his  own  object,  though  the  result 
was  to  be  common ;   each  bearing  his  own 


burden,  not  often  helpful  to  others,  self-  ' 
concentrated,  eager,  bitter,  obstinate,  sfif 
willed,  narrow,  conscientious,  ambitious.  ! 
followed  them  til!  1  reached  a  disturbed  ant- 
hillock,  which  had  been  lately  overthroni!- 
and  where  the  possessors  were  repairing  their  , 
home  with  the  most  vehement  indu.stry. 

Who  directs  them?  Each  seemed  to  be  : 
going  on  his  own  hook,  minding  his  oan  ! 
business,  hardly  conscious  of  the  exisicnw  ■ 
of    anything    but   himself;    "frightTully   in 


earnest,"  as  Disraeli  once  said  of  Gladstone. 
Vet  the  work  was  all  in  common  ;  the  com- 
munity of  goods,  indeed,  seemed  absolute ; 
no  one  had  any  personal  property  whatever ; 
house,  stores,  eggs,  everything  belonged  to 
all. 

No  one  interfered  with  the  rest;  there \vas 
apparently  no  chief,  overlooker,  or  director ; 
yet  thewoikwenton  apace,  the  repairing  and 
building  u])  of  the  ruined  city  "with  neat- 
ness and  dispatch." 

Some  seized  a  pellet  of  earth  or  a  stone, 
and  dragged  it  backwards  up  the  steep  in- 
cline, using  their  hind  legs  to  cling  on  to 
rough  places,  while  they  hauled  away  at  a 
weight  greater  far  than  that  of  their  own 
bodies.  Some  hoisted -aloft  in  their  front 
aims,  as  it  were,  a  stick  or  piece  of  grass 
twice  or  even  thrice  their  own  length,  and 
moved  forwards  bearing  it  in  the  air.  Each 
addition  was  placed  in  what  each  considered 
the  best  place ;  but  the  general  form  of  the 
dome  grew  in  a  curiously  regular  diminish- 
ing curve,  as  if  each  bore  the  architect's 
elevation  in  his  pocket  Some  of  the  workers 
were  making  desperate  efforts  to  move  heavy 
(to  them)  beams  of  wood,  but  after  super- 
human exertions  gave  up  the  attempt  when 
clearly  beyond  their  strength.  If  a  thing, 
however,  was  anyways  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility,  it  was  wondrous  ivith  what  obsti- 
nate pertinacity  they  would  return,  e^.  to  a 
pellet  which  had  roiled  awayfrora  them,  even 
to  the  bottom  of  the  hillock,  again  and  again, 
and  begin  once  more  to  haul  it  up ;  tugging, 
lifting  it  over  stones  and  under  sticks,  tum- 
bling over  with  their  btu-den  on  the  other 
side  of  an  obstacle  which  they  had  scaled, 
and  lying  for  a  few  seconds  quite  exhausted, 
yet  never  leaving  hold  of  their  burden,  and 
setting  off  again  undauntedly  as  soon  as  they 
recovered  breath.  Occasionally  two  or  more 
were  helping  at  a  task ;  but  tiiey  generally 
seemed  to  prefer  working  alone. 

The  ant-hill  was  on  a  steep,  rocky-wooded 
hill-side,  pink  with  spikes  of  heather,  feathered 
with  brazen,  which  hung  over  the  nest,  while 
tall  mountain  grasses,  with  bright  glazed  red 
and  amber  stalks,  sprang  up  through  the 
moving'  mound  of  life.  The  August  sun 
shone  on  the  pleasant  spot,  while  through 
the  white  stems  of  the  birch  I  could  catch 
sight  of  the  river  running  at  the  bottom  of 
the  deep  valley,  and  the  sound  of  the  dash- 
ing water  among  the  stones  far  away,  came 
up  with  a  soft  murmur  to  my  mountain  perch. 
There  was  a  "susurro"  of  wind  among 
the  trees,  the  twitter  of  the  autumn  note  of 
a  bird,  and  the  buzz  and  hum  of  insect  life 
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hovered  round,  but  the  ants  were  all  silent; 
and  the  sort  of  low  hiss  which  arose  from  the 
collected  workers,  resembled  the  noise  of  a 
London  street  more  than  any  form  of  speech. 

The  rest  of  the  world  seemed  wrapped  in 
a  sort  of  lazy  content  in  the  soft  sunny 
weather,  but  the  ants  did  not  seem  to  be 
enjoying  life  any  more  than  the  men  whom 
one  meets  hurrying  along  the  Strand. 

Probably  the  appreciation  of  a  beautiful 
view  is  not  facilitated  by  crawling  over  grass 
and  sand,  with  one's  head  close  to  the 
ground  !  Besides,  the  faculty  of  admiring 
scenery  is  not  only  the  distinctive  quality  of 
man,  but  is  confined  to  a  very  small  educated 
section  of  tbem ;  and  I  doubt  whether  the 
ants  are  ever  likely  to  be  educated  into  lovers 
of  the  picturesque,  they  are  too  hard-headed 
business-like  a  ]>eopIe.  I  am  sure  they  keep 
their  account  books  admirably,  and  have 
always  a  balance  at  their  bankers,  and  that 
their  stores  are  all  labelled,  and  always  to 
be  found  at  once  on  the  right  shelves. 

There  is,  however,  a.  softer  side  to  their 
characters.  They  are  warm  friends  and 
allies,  and  assiduous  nurses,  carrying  out  the 
eggs  of  the  community  on  fine  days  to  warm 
and  comfort  the  unborn  children— not  their 
own  but  the  nation's— and  if  you  try  to  take 
an  egg  away,  the  guardian  will  be  cut  to  pieces 
rather  than  give  up  his  ciiarge  to  die  foe. 
He  is  enduring,  brave,  bold,  enterprising; 
faithful  to  his  friends,  cruet  to  his  enemies. 

His  muscular  power  is  astonishing.  He  is 
said  to  be  the  strongest  being  of  his  size 
alive.  And  as  to  his  mind,  M.  Quatrefages, 
an  eminent  French  naturalist,  after  saying 
that  instinct  is  more  developed  among  in- 
sects than  in  any  other  creatures,  adds  that 
ants  stand  highest  in  tliis  respect  "possess- 
ing qualities  which  seem  to  resemble  those 
which  education,  perhaps,  masks  among 
men."  The  distinction  between  intelligence 
and  instinct  as  shown  amongst  them,  is  diffi- 
cult indeed  tn  define.  On  one  occasion  he 
watched  them  dragging  the  wing  of  a  cock- 
chafer into  their  nest ;  the  opening  was  too 
small,  and  the  workers  pulled  down  part  of 
the  wall,  some  pushed  at  it  from  without, 
some  dragged  it  from  within,  siill  the  mag- 
nificent beam,  which  was  probably  intended 
to  make  a  whole  ceiling,  could  not  be  got  in  ; 
they  left  it,  increased  the  size  of  the  opening, 
and  the  wingwas  at  last  swallowed  up,  though 
probably  half-a-dozen  interior  partitions  must 
have  been  thrown  down  before  it  reached 
its  proper  place  ;  after  this  the  door  was  built 
up  again.  Among  monkeys,  "  nearest  in 
structiue  to  man,  no  fact  has  been  observed 
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marking  deliberation  and  judgment  in  com- 
mon to  such  a  degree." 

It  is  baffling  to  think  how  entirely  we  are 
outside  such  intelligent  and  advanced  organi- 
zations as  these ;  we  cannot  guess  at  their 
thoughts  or  feelings ;  their  external  habits 
even  arc  unintelligible  to  us;  we  seem  not 
to  have  a  point  whereat  to  touch.  To-day 
they  were  quite  unconscious  of  my  existCDce ; 
perhaps  I  was  too  big  to  be  seen ;  they  took 
no  more  notice  of  me  than  of  a  stone  as  long 
as  I  remained  sdll,  and  if  they  stung  me 
when  I  interrupted  their  business,  it  was  my 
finger,  not  me,  which  they  attacked.  A 
short-sighted  man,  however,  the  other  day, 
who  approached  his  face  too  near  to  a  nest, 
was  spit  or  shot  at  (whatever  be  the  engme 
used  to  eject  the  formic  acid)  for  his  pains, 
and  was  obliged  to  draw  back  his  eyes  pre- 
cipitately from  the  sharp,  stinging  voLey. 

They  understand  each  other,  it  is  said,  by 
means  of  the  ant^onse.  No  doubt  touch,  when 
sufRdently  cultivated  even  in  man,  is  an 
extraordioaiy  medium  of  communication,  as 
was  seen  in  Laura  Bridgeman,  the  blind, 
deaf  mute  ;  but  one  would  like  to  understand 
the  ant's  finger  alphabet. 

The  hand  in  man  is  considered  a  miracle 
of  art,  but  the  ant  seems  to  use  his  six  feet 
indifferently,  as  prehensile  organs,  to  hold, 
to  pull,  to  hf^  to  drag,  to  cling.  The  keen- 
ness of  their  smell  appears  to  be  marvellous, 
so  that  not  so  much  as  a  cockroach  can  die 
m  the  comer  of  a  dark  room  but  the  enter- 
prising portion  of  the  race  living  in  India, 
who  eat  everything  and  go  everywhere,  con- 
trive to  find  it  out  and  carry  it  away. 

But  to  us  the  most  extraordinary  of  their 
qualities  is  the  power  of  self-sacnfice,  the 
almost  moral  elevation  whereby  the  good  of 
the  individual  is  given  up  to  that  of  the 
community.  A  line  of  ants  on  their  travels 
weie  once  seen  trying  to  pass  a  httle  stream, 
which  proved  too  rapid  for  them  to  cross.  At 
last  they  hooked  themselves  on  each  to  each, 
and  thus  gradually  made  a  chain,  which  was 
carried  obliquely  to  the  other  shore  by  the 
current  Many  were  drowned  and  lost  in 
the  process,  the  foremost  of  the  band  were 
often  baffled  and  knocked  about  in  the 
rushing  water,  but  the  floating  bridge  was  at 
last  complete,  and  the  rest  of  the  aimy 
marched  in  safety  upon  the  bodies  of  their 
self-sacrificing  fellows.  Could  any  so-called 
reasoning  men  have  done  better,  or  as  well  ? 
Our  pontoons  are  not  made  of  living  men. 

In  India,  the  precautions  taken  against 
their  voracity  are  many  and  ingenious,  but 
the  man  is   almost   always   baffled  by  the 


insect ;  wood,  paper,  doth,  provisions,  every- 
thing but  metal  is  consumed;  even  the  legs 
of  tables  are  hollowed  out,  and  left  standing 
as  empty  shells,  which  give  way  at  a  touch. 
In  one  case,  some  preserves  had  been  put  il 
a  closet,  isolated  from  the  wall,  with  feet  set 
in  basins  of  water.  The  ants,  however,  were 
not  to  be  so  outwitted ;  they  crawled  up  1o 
the  ceiling  and  let  themselves  down,  each 
ant  hanging  on  to  the  one  above  him,  nil 
the  last  link  touched  the  goal,  when  a  stream 
of  hungry  applicants  ran  down  and  roade 
short  work  of  the  coveted  treasure.  Did 
those  who  thus  profited  give  any  of  the  food 
to  the  self-sacrifidng  membere  of^the  living 
chain,  I  wonder?  And  what  reward  did  ihe 
patriot  receive  who  held  on  to  the  ceiling 
and  bore  the  weight  of  the  rope  of  ants  ? 

No  wonder  that  the  emmet  has  been 
hdd  up  as  a  model  of  wisdom  and  industir 
since  men  have  "made  morals"  at  all;  that 
Solomon  declares  the  ants  to  be  "  a  peo[Je  not 
strong,  but  exceeding  wise,"  who  "prqare , 
their  meat  in  the  summer ; "  that  Milton 
talks  with  respect  of  "the  parsimonious 
emmet,  provident  of  future, 

"  In  small  room.  Luge  hetut  enclosed." 

But  the  highest  praise  he  has  received  is 
from  Mr.  Darwin,  who  says  that  "  the  siie 
of  the  brain  is  closely  connected  with  higher 
mental  powers,  and  the  cerebral  ganglia  of 
ants  is  of  extraordinary  comparative  dimcD- 
sions,  SriU  cubic  contents  are  no  accurate 
gauge ;  there  may  be  extraordinary  mental 
activity  with  extremdy  small  absolute  mass  of 
nervous  matter."  It  seems  as  if  the  bneness 
of  the  quality  was  more  important  even  than 
its  quantity.  "  The  wonderfully  diversified 
instmcts,  mental  powers,  and  affections  of  ants 
exist  with  cerebral  ganglia  not  so  large  as  the 
quarter  of  a  small  pin's  head."  A  son  of 
Mr.  Darwin  succeeded  in  the  anatomy  of  an 
ant's  brain,  and  his  father  observes,  "It  is  one 
of  the  most  marvellous  atoms  of  matter  in  the 
world.   More  so  even  than  the  brain  of  man." 

Yet  such  is  the  prodigal  wealth  of  nature 
that  millions  on  millions  of  these  "  marvel- 
lous atoms"  come  into  the  world  e^eiy 
summer,  with  apparendy  no  other  end  than 
to  be  eaten  and  crushed,  and  to  die  in  a  hun- 
dred different  ways,  after  their  few  days  of  life. 
Their  use  in  the  world,  as  far  as  we  can 
fathom  it,  is  as  scavengers;  but,iif  we  had 
been  bom  ants,  we  should  probably  consider 
this  a  wretchedly  perfunctory  account  of  the 
be  all  and  end  all  of  our  existence. 

The  ant  may  not  be  able  to  see  very  far, 
but  one  has  a  painfiil  perception  that  oaro«'D 
vision  is  relativdy  not  much  less  narrow. 
.1  A  .CKWlC    ■ 
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IMPROVISINGS. 

By  the  late  NORMAN   MACLEOD.  D.D. 


N= 


I.— THE  AKXIOUS  MOTHER. 
EVER  did  a  kinder  mother 
Nurse  a  child  upon  her  knee; 
Vet  I  knew  somehow  or  other 
That  she  always  feared  for  me  I 

When  at  school  my  teacher  told  her 
I  was  busy  as  a  bee, — 

Learning  more  than  others  older  : — 
She  was  pleased— yet  feared  for  nie. 

All  the  summer  woods  were  ringing 
With  my  shouts  of  joyous  glee, 

Through  the  house  she  heard  me  singing- 
Yet  she  always  feared  for  me. 

IVas  she  whimsical,  or  fretted  ? 

That  the  dear  one  could  not  be  I 
Was  I  selfish,  falbe,  or  petted  ? 

That  she  always  feared  for  me. 

Did  she  think  I  dirt  not  love  her, 

Nor  at  heart  with  her  agree  ? 
Vain  such  questions  to  discover 

Why  she  always  feared  for  me  I 


But  one  mom,  in  anguish,  waking 

With  a  dreadful  agony. 
She  said,  in  hers  my  small  hand  taking, 

"  He  was  drowned  this  day  at  sea." 

And  she  told  how  but  one  other 
Branch  grew  from  her  household  tree, 

And  lest  1,  the  best,  should  wither, 
■f  hat  was  why  she  feared  for  me  ! 

Then  convulsively  she  snatched  me, 
Setting  me  upon  her  knee — 

To  her  beating  heart  she  clasped  me. 
While  I  sobbed,  "  Why  fear  for  me  ? 

"  For  you  told  me  I  must  walk,  too. 

In  the  path  my  father  trod, 
And  that  he,  with  none  to  talk  to. 

On  the  ocean  walked  with  God, 

"  Often  did  you  tell  me,  mother. 
That  our  father's  God  was  near — 

That  his  Saviour  was  my  brother — 
Therefore  I  should  never  fear. 
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"  I'll  walk,"  I  said,  "  as  did  my  father ; 

Why  then  should  you  fear  for  me  ? 
I'll  not  grieve  you,  for  I'd  lather 

Sleep  beside  him  in  the  sea  ! '' 

Then,  again,  Bhe  hugged  and  kissed  me 
While  I  saw  the  shadows  flee 

From  her  aaxious  face  that  blessed  me, 
Now  from  aod  forebodings  free. 

As  she  looked  to  Heaven,  saying  : — 
"  Thou  hast  giv'n  this  child  to  me  ! " 

Whispering  o'er  me,  as  if  praying, 
"  Never  more  I'll  fear  for  thee  1 " 


II.— WE  ARE  NOT  THERE,  BELOVED! 


Wf.  arc  not  there,  beloved  I 
So  dry  those  tearful  eyes. 

And  lift  them  up  in  calmness 
To  yonder  cloudless  skies ; 

To  yonder  Home  of  Glory, 
Where  we  together  live, — 

'Tis  all  our  Saviour  died  for, 
'Tis  all  our  God  can  give. 

Yet,  in  that  Home  of  Glory, 
Midst  all  we  hear  and  see. 

The  past  is  not  forgotten. 
And  we  ever  think  of  thee — 

Of  thee  and  all  our  dear  ones, 
Far  dearer  now  than  ever. 

For  we  are  one  in  Jesus, 
And  nothing  can  us  sever. 

Be  of  good  cheer,  beloved  I 
And  let  those  eyes  be  dry — 


Oh,  be  not  crushed  by  sorrow. 
Nor  ever  wiih  to  die. 

Wish  only  to  act  bravely 
In  doing  our  Father's  will. 

And  where  our  Master  puts  thee. 
Be  faithful  and  be  still. 

Be  still !  for  God  is  with  thee, 

And  thou  art  not  alone. 
But  one  in  all  thy  labours 

Willi  the  hoflts  around  His  throne. 

Be  of  good  cheer,  beloved  ! 

For  not  an  hour  is  given 

That  may  not  nnake  thee  Attn 

To  join  US  all  in  heaven. 

What  though  no  sin  or  sorrow 

Are  in  our  world  above, 
Thy  world  below  most  needeth 

The  life  and  light  of  love. 

Thou  canst  not  see  our  glory 
Beyond  that  peaceful  sky. 

Nor  canst  thou  tell  when  angels 
Or  dearer  friends  are  nigli : 

But  thou  canst  see  the  glory 
Of  our  Saviour  and  our  Lord, 

And  know  his  living  presence. 
And  hear  his  living  word. 

Him,  dear  one !  trust  and  follow, 
Him  hear  with  faith  and  love, 

And  He  will  lead  thee  safely 
To  join  us  all  above. 

And  then  we  will  remember, 
And  talk  of  all  the  past, 

When  sin  and  death  have  perished, 
And  love  alone  shall  lasL  - 

,'^.11,1856. 
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I  HAVE  been  lately  led  to  read  once  again 
an  almost  forgotten  book,  the  Diary 
Qi  Antiiony  &  Wood,  the  author  of  the 
Athena  Oxaniensts,  and  of  a  voluminous 
History  of  the  University,  and  I  believe  that 
it  gives  a  picture  of  the  life  and  manners  of 
the  time,  which  will  not  be  without  interest. 
Such  records  mitde  from  day  to  day,  without 
any  thought  of  the  public  or  of  reviewers,  noting 
down  what  seemed  at  the  time  of  moat  mo- 
ment, have  a  special  value  in  leading  us  to  see 
things  as  they  appeared  to  the  men  of  a  past 
asc.    Often,  over  and  above  the  sketches  of 


society  which  they  present,  they  cast  lig!it  1 
upon  some  passages  of  history,  and  eixaii'e  ■ 
us  to  look  (sometimes,  it  must  be  owneil. 
from  the  vaiet's  nnheroic  point  of  viewi 
upon  its  conspicuous  actors. 

The  worthy  antiquarian  whom  I  have 
named  was  bom,  he  tells  us,  Dec,  17,  lOji, ,, 
in  an  "  ancient  stone  house  "  opposite  Merton 
Collie.  One  of  bis  earliest  recollections 
was  that  of  being  taken,  in  1636,  to  the 
garden  of  a  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  to  see 
Charles  I.  and  his  Queen,  and  Prince  Ruperi, 
ride   into    the    great    quadrangle,    with   1 , 
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"glorious  train."  They  were  then  enter- 
tained by  Laud,  at  St.  John's  College.  At 
the  age  of  nine  he  was  sent  to  the  school 
then  attached  to  New  College.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  "  troubles  "  l^an,  and  soon 
affected  the  quiet  order  of  University  life. 
The  Earl  of  Essex  was  at  the  head  of  the 
parliamentary  anriy.  The  King  had  issued 
his  proclamation.  The  members  of  the 
University  began  to  drill  themselves  for 
service,  and  met  under  the  Warden's  eye  for 
that  purpoKC  in  the  quadrangle  of  New  Col- 
lege. Great,  as  may  be  unagined,  was  the 
excitement  of  the  boys  in  the  adjoining 
school.  Many  of  them  "  could  never  be 
bronght'  to  their  books  again."  Our  hero's 
elder  brother  threw  away  his  gown  and  ran 
to  join  the  King  at  Edghill,  His  father  saw 
that  his  younger  sons  would  have  little  chance 
of  education  if  they  remained  at  Oxford. 
He  died  before  he  could  act  on  this  convic- 
tbn,  but  his  widow  carried  his  intention  into 
effect,  and  after  a  year's  delay,  during  which 
the  great  schoolroom  was  turned  into  a  dep6t 
of  arms,  and  the  family  plate  seized  and 
melted  down  for  the  King's  mint,  Anthony 
and  his  younger  brothers  were  sent  to  school 
at  Thame.  Here  too,  however,  they  were  in 
the  very  centre  of  operations,  the  royal  and 
pariiamentary  forces  being  within  a  few 
miles,  and  sometimes  drawing  close  to  the 
town.  The  boys  would  be  sitting  at  dinner 
with  their  master,  and  be  startled  by  the 
sight  of  a  troop  of  cavaliers  in  hot  retreat, 
pursued  by  Farliamentaiians.  Skirmishes, 
with  some  loss  of  life,  took  place  in  the  very 
streets  of  the  town.  Sometimes  Wood  and 
his  companions  had  a  share  in  the  fortunes 
of  war.  The  Roundheads  had  "  progged  for 
venison  "  in  Thame  Park,  and  two  gigantic 
pasties  were  made  ready ;  but  a  handful  of 
gallant  cavaliers  made  them  beat  a  quick 
retreat,  and  "their  share  fell  among  the 
school-boys."  When  the  neighbouring  gar- 
rison of  Borstall  surrendered  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary forces,  the  master,  wbo  had  leanings 
that  way,  gave  the  boys  a  whole  holiday, 
that  they  might  see  the  ceremony.  They 
were  forbidden,  however,  to  eat  or  drink 
anything  that  the  Royalists  had  left,  "  iotfear 
itsi  it  s/wul/i  be  poisoned,"  Soon  Oxford  too 
surrendered,  and  the  boys  at  Thame  turned 
into  the  town  to  see  the  King's  soldiers  lay 
down  their  arms.  Many  of  them  were  old 
acquaintances  of  Wood's,  and,  at  the  cost  of 
a  scolding  afterwards,  he  talked  to  them  of 
Oxford  and  his  relatives.  Pocket-money 
was  scarce,  and  he  could  not  go  further  in 
ias  sympathy,  pitiable  as  their  condition  n'as. 


His  Thame  life  soon  came  to  an  end. 
His  mother  had  lost  money  in  the  troubles 
and  by  a  great  fire  at  Oxford,  and  could  no 
longer  afford  to  pay  for  his  schooling.  He 
came  back  to  live  with  her,  and  found  that 
she  was  bent,  much  to  his  disgust,  on  making 
him  an  attorney  or  a  tradesman.  Happily, 
however,  in  the  meantime  she  allowed  him 
to  matriculate  at  Merton  in  May,  r647. 
From  that  date  till  his  death  in  1695  he  was 
resident,  with  hardly  any  break,  and  notes  in 
his  diary  the  incidents  which  seemed  to  him 
most  worthy  of  recording. 

He  describes,  with  a  note  that  the  custom 
had  ceased  entirely  after  the  Restoration, 
how  freshmen  were  initiated  temp.  Charles  I. 
On  one  of  the  great  winter  festivals — Christ- 
mas or  Candlemas-Eve  or  Shrove  Tuesday — 
the  new-comers  would  be  brought  into  hall, 
and,  when  supper  at  six  p.m.  was  over,  and 
the  fellows  had  withdrawn,  were  made  to 
spout,  tell  stories,  or  sing.  If  they  acquitted 
themselves  successfully,  they  had  a  cup  of 
"sack-caudle;"  if  they  bimgled,  the  less 
pleasant  beverage  of  beer  strongly  salted, 
accompanied  with  a  peculiar  sharp  pinch 
under  the  chin,  known  technically  as  a 
"  tuck,"  which  not  unfrequently  drew  blood. 
When  the  ceremony  was  over  they  were 
admitted  into  the  brotherhood  with  a  mock 
oatb,  kissed  a  shoe,  put  on  their  gown  and 
bands,  and  took  their  places  with  their 
seniors.  Wood,  in  his  oration,  took  the 
burlesque  heroic  style : — "  May  it  please 
your  gravities  to  admit  into  your  presence  a 
kitten  of  the  Muses  and  a  mere  frog  of 
Helicon,  to  croak  the  cataracts  of  his  plum- 
beous cerebrosity  before  your  sagacious 
ingenuities  "  .  .  .  .  and  so  on,  to  the  end. 

Soon  (1648)  the  arrival  of  the  Visitors 
appointed  by  Parliament  brought  more 
serious  business.  Fishing  questions  were 
put,  and  many  a  zealous  Royalist  ejected. 
The  test-question  was,  "Will  you  submit  to 
the  authority  of  Parliament  in  this  visita- 
tion ? "  Some  were  brave  enough  to  defy 
and  take  the  consequences.  Many  were 
compliant.  Wood  took  refuge,  not,  of 
course,  without  some  risk,  in  igriorance  : — 
"I  do  not  understand  the  business,  and 
therefore  I  am  not  able  to  give  a  direct 
answer."  This  made  his  position  for  some 
time  a  very  hazardous  one  j  but  his  mother 
had  influential  friends,  and  the  evasion  was 
connived  at ;  otherwise,  as  he  says,  in  slang 
of  venerable  antiquity,  he  had  "  infalhbly 
gone  to  the  pot." 

Revolutions  come  and  go,  kings  are  be- 
headed and  commonwealths  set  up,  but  the 
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common  life  of  towns,  villages,  schools,  goes 
on  through  it  all,  modified  indeed,  but  less 
so  than  might  be  expected.  So  it  was  at 
Oxford  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I. 
Plots  were  from  time  to  time  talked  of,  and 
detected,  and  a  few  more  masters  and  doctors 
disappeared.  Presbyterian  divines  took  their 
places  in  headships  and  tutorships  that  had 
thus  become  vacant.  The  "Common  Prayer 
and  Sacraments  in  the  Chapel  were  put 
down,"  and  the  Bible-clerk's  place  which 
Wood  held  became  a  sinecure.  But  the 
business  of  the  University  went  on;  men 
read  and  took  their  degrees  as  usual.  ■  The 
Acts  were  held  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  and 
even  the  buffoonery  of  tlie  terra  JUius  {a 
Master  of  Arts  who  appeared  at  this  great 
annual  ceremony,  and  made  a  Latin  speech 
full  of  pungent  and  often  scurrilous  allusions 
to  the  noted  characters  of  the  University)  at 
the  Oxford  saturnalia  was  left  unchecked. 
Wood  himself  learnt  his  logic  and  went 
through  the  schools,  and  his  tutor  (his  own 
brother)  beat  him  when  he  was  dull..  He 
and  other  under-giaduates  would  ride  out  to 
see  a  castle  (WalUngford)  demolished  by 
order  of  the  Parliament.  They  thought  less 
of  what  was  passing  in  the  great  world  beyond 
them  than  of  thefact  that  in  1650  "Jacob, 
a  Jew,  opened  a  Coffey-house  at  the  Angel, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter  in  the  East"  This 
was  the  first  introduction  of  that  beverage. 
It  rapidly  became  popular.  Another  "  Jew 
and  Jacobite "  {the  word  is  used  inits  eccle- 
siastical sense,  and  the  Jew  was  probably  a 
convert),  "  bome  neare  Mount  Libanus," 
came  in  1654,  and  set  up  a  rival  establish- 
ment. In  the  following  year  the  business 
was  taken  up  by  an  "apothecary  and  great 
Royalist,"  and  became  a  meeting-place  for 
"  virtuosi  and  wits "  who  belonged  to  the 
same  party.  Later  in  life  the  antiquarian 
saw  in  these  places  the  root  of  all  evil. 
"Solid  and  serious  learning  declined,"  "few 
or  none  would  follow  it,"  "  because  (rf"  coffee- 
houses, where  they  spend  all  their  time." 

Wood's  tastes  led  him  to  archjeology  and 
music  by  way  of  recrearton ;  and  it  is  plea- 
sant to  find  that  the  stem  rule  of  Puritanism 
was  relaxed  in  their  favour.  Fellows  and 
scholars  met  by  authority  of  the  parliamentary 
Visitors  to  practise  part-singing,  and  even 
Roman  Catholics  were  allowed  to  join. 

Incidentally,  we  get  a  glimpse  of  a  by- 
scene  in  history.  The  death  of  a  gentleman 
commoner  of  St.  Mary's  Hall  leads  the 
diarist  to  note  the  exploits  of  his  mother, 
I  Mrs.  Jane  Whorwood,  one  of  the  most  zealous 
loyalists  in  England,     At  the  time    when 


Charles  I.  was  at  Hampton  Court,  m  1647, 
harassed  by  distracted  counsels,  wishmg  lo  1 
escape  and  not  knowing  where  to  turn,  Mre. 
Whorwood  bethought  herself  of  a  counseUor 
who  could  not  fail.  She  went  to  William 
Lillie,  the  astrologer.  In  spite  of  a  warning 
that  "  a  maid-servant  had  lately  died  in  the 
house  of  the  plague,"  she  persisted  b  going 
up-stairs.  She  got  a  definite  answer  enoa^. 
Lillie  "  set  up  his  figure,"  and  told  her  that 
"  about  twenty  miles  from  London,  and  in 
Essex,"  the  King  would  find  a  safe  letreaL 
She  caught  at  the  idea,  remembered  a  house 
that  exactly  fulfilled  the  conditions,  and  . 
rushed  off  to  Hampton  Court  to  infomi  the 
monarch.  He,  as  it  happened,  followed  , 
other  counsels,  went  to  Tichfield,  and  sur- 
rendered himself  to  Colonel  Hammond. 
Mrs.  Whorwood's  zeal,  however,  did  not  fail 
her.  As  soon  as  the  Kii^s  confinement  U 
Carisbrook  became  matter  of  notoriety,  she 
again  had  recourse  to  Lillie's  help,  and  itvas 
by  his  counsels,  and  through  a  locksmith  that 
he  recommended,  that  the  King  obtained  the 
saw  and  the  aquafortis  which  enabled  him 
to  cut  through  the  iron  bars  of  his  chamba  at 
Carisbrook,  and  get  half-way  through  the 
well-known  window.  Yet  once  again,  when 
the  tragedy  was  drawing  to  its  close,  and  the 
parliament  had  sent  Lord  Say  with  their 
conditions,  did  the  worthy  lady  go  to  consult 
the  stars,  and  was  doomed,  as  we  all  kao*, 
to  consult  them  fruitlessly. 

I  return  to  Oxford  and  its  life.  The  topics 
of  the  day  were  such  as  rouse  the  gossips  of 
a  country  town.  A  gentleman  commoDei 
of  Merton  ran  off  with  a  girl  of  fifteen,  and 
invited  his  friends  to  the  wedding-breakbsL 
A  stonemason  of  Oxford  invented  the  ait  of 
staining  marble.  A  woman  who  had  been 
hanged  was  taken  to  the  Anatomy  School  for 
dissection,  there  resuscitated  (this  seems  to 
have  been  a  not  un&equent  occwTeitce), 
then  dragged  by  one  of  the  town  bailiffs  out 
of  her  bed,  and  hanged  again.  A  violinist 
from  Lubeck,  Baltazar,  came  to  Oxford,  and 
astonished  the  amateurs  of  the  Univeisitc. 

The  death  of  the  Protector  was  the  signal 
for  the  outbreak  of  suppressed  royalism. 
When  Richard  Cromwell  was  proclaimed  at 
St.  Mary's  by  the  mayor  and  recorder, 
the  young  scholars  pelted  them  with  cams 
and  turnip  tops.  Nath.  Crew,  Fellow  d 
Lincoln  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Durham,  and 
founder  of  the  annual  oration  delivered  at 
the  Oxford  Commemoration),  presented  a 
petition  agabst  the  oppressive  rale  of  the 
parliamentary  Visitors,  A  rising  of  the  cava- 
liers was  apprehended  (July,    1659),   and 
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houses  searched  for  aims.    The  Anabaptist: 
held  s  great  meeting  at  Abingdon.     Some 
stones  were  blown  by  a  strong  gaJe  from  the 
towei  of  Caifax  Church  during  service,  and 
the  congregation  in  their  fright  died   out, 
some  that  the   day    of    judgment   was    at 
I   hand,  and  some  that  "  the  Anabaptists  and 
i   Quakers  (!)  "Wfre  amting  to  cut  their  throats'* 
TTie  Churchmen  of  Oxford  began  to  look 
out  for  opportunities  of  returning  to  the  wide 
I  schemes  for  re-unitijig  themselves  with  the 
Eastern  Churches  which  had  been  popular 
among  them  in  the  days  of  Laud.     They 
were  fooled,  as  it  happened,  to  the  top  of 
their  bent.     One  Kinaston,  a  merchant  of 
London,  with  "  a.  long  beard  and  haire  over- 
grown, was  at  the  '  MiCie  Inn,'  and  feigning 
himself  a    Patriarch,  and  that  he  came  to 
Oxford  for  a  modell  of  the  last  Reformation, 
divers  Royalists  repaired  to  him,  and  were 
blessed  by  him  " — some  craving  the  blessing 
on  their  knees.    Even  the  Greek  Professor 
of  the  University  appeared  "  very  formally," 
and  made  a  Greek  harangue  before  him.   At 
this  the  laughter  of  those  who  were  in  the 
secret  could  be  kept  in  no  longer,  and  the 
Royalists  who  "  had  so  great  a  mind  to  be 
blest  by  a  patriarch  instead  of  an  archbishop 
or  bishop,"  retired  in  confusion,  and  those 
that  were  blest  were  ashamed  of  it.     They 
had  partners  in  misfortune,  however,  on  the 
other  side  of  ecclesiastical  politics.     Even 
the  Presbyterian  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  the 
celebrated  Dr.  John  Owen,  had  gone  to  con- 
sult the  Patriarch,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a 
"modell"  for  a  new  reformation.     History 
sometimes  repeats  itself,  and  those  who  re- 
member the  reception  five  years  ago  given 
by  some  English  clergymen  and  laymen  to  a 
certain  Bishop  (j'dt-i/uiiff/)  of  lona,  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  parallelism. 

The  counter  revolution  was  making  pro- 
gress. On  February  13, 1660,  the  bells  rang, 
and  bonfires  were  Hghted  on  the  arrival  of 
the  news  that  there  was  to  be  once  more  a 
"  free  parliament."  Rumps  and  tails  of  sheep 
were  flung  into  the  flames  in  fcom  of  the 
parliament  which  had  become  identified  with 
that  unseemly  word.  By  May  14  matters  were 
advanced  enough  for  a  meeting  of  musicians 
to  be  held  to  congratulate  the  King  on  his 
arrival.  ,  The  memorable  "  twenty-ninth  "  was 
celebrated  with  boundless  rejoicing.  The 
"  reign  of  darkness  and  confusion  "  which  the 
"  Presbyterians  and  Fanatics "  had  brought 
OD  the  country  was  at  an  end. 

Troubles,  however,  of  a  new  kind  came, 
Reynolds,  ■  Warden  of  Mcrton,  was  made 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  a^er  the  usual  course 


of  college  intrigues.  Archbishop  Juxon  was 
persuaded  to  appoint  Dr.  Clayton  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Physic,  and  the  new  Warden,  being 
alaymanandinfavourat  court,  was  knighted. 
The  fellows  who  had  voted  against  him,  and 
who  had  some  grounds,  as  they  thought,  for 
looking  on  the  appointment  as  invalid,  tried 
to  bar  him  out,  locked  the  hall  and  buttery 
doors,  and  hid  the  keys.  After  a  time  ano- 
ther key  was  found,  and  he  made  his  way  into 
the  chapel.  The  contest  was  kept  up  a  little 
longer,  but  the  fellows  had  to  give  way,  and 
he  took  possession.  Then  began  a  long  series 
of  grievances.  The  Warden  had  a  wife,  and 
my  lady  and  her  daughters  had  learned  to 
cultivate  taste.  The  old  furniture  would  not 
do  for  them,  and  the  college  had  to  pay  for 
new.  The  old  garden  had  to  be  altered,  new 
plants  bought  at  five  shillings  per  root  (!),  and 
a  new  summer-house  built ;  all  at  the  expense 
of  the  college.  The  "proud  lady"  insisted 
on  its  being  charged  even  with  the  cost  of  " 
key  for  the  ladies'  seats  at  St,  Mary's,"  and 
for  "  shoes  for  her  footboy."  She  astonished 
the  Merton  mind  by  having  a  very  large  look- 
ing-glass to  see  "  her  ugly  face  and  body  to 
the  middle,"  which  cost  ;t  10. 

In  1663  we  find  a  new  study  springing  up 
at  Oxford,  not  as  yet  formally  recognised,  but 
pursued  with  some  ardour.  The  movement 
in  favour  of  physical  science  which  showed 
itself  in  London  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Royal  Society,  extended  even  to  Oxford,  and 
a  "  Club "  was  formed  to  study  chemistry 
under  Peter  Stahl,  of  Strasburg,  a  "noted 
Rosicrucian."  He  had  been  brought  to  the 
University  by  Robert  Boyle,  and  had  cham- 
bers in  University  College.  His  hearers,  for 
the  most  part,  sat  round  a  table  and  took 
notes,  but  there  was  a  noticeable  exception. 
One  John  Locke,  of  Christ  Church,  "  a  man 
of  turbulent  spirit,  clamorous,  and  never  con- 
tented "  (so  Wood  describes  the  author  of 
the  Ess<^  on  the  Human  Understanding, 
"scorned  to  do  it,  and  while  every  other 
of  the  members  of  the  Club  was  writing, 
he  would  be  pratingand  troublesome."  The 
Club,  it  may  be  noted,  included  at  that  time 

names  of  Dr.  John  Wallis,  Jiie  famous 
mathematician,  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
Christopher  Wren.     Wood  himself  about  this 

was  more  and  more  absorbed  in  his  own 
spedal  pursuits,  and  his  records  of  miscelia- 

is  events  became  scantier,  We  may  note, 
however,  as  a  touch  of  the  manners  of  the 
times,  that  he  goes  up  to  dine  with  Archbishop 
Sheldon  at  Lambeth,  and  that  after  dinner 
the  prelate  retired  to  his  "withdrawing- 
room,"  while  the  chaplains,  with  many  of  the 
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guests,  went  to  their  lodgings  to  "drink  and 
smoke." 

The  Popish  plot  agitated  the  waters  of 
Oxford,  and  Wood,  who  was  a  personal  friend 
of  the  Jesuit  Davenport,  better  known  as 
Franciscus  i  Sancta  ClarS  (who  wrote  a  I^tin 
Exposition  of  the  Thirty-mne  A  rtida,  i  n  the  spirit 
of  Dr.  Newman's  memorable  Tract  xc),  and' 
had  many  Roman  Catholic  acquaintances, 
looked  on  theexcitement  with  some  scorn.  He 
notes  how  "  many  divines  of  poor  spirits  prick 
up  their  ears  "  at  the  discovery  of  the  plot,  and 
"  talk  very  boldly  and  undaunted,"  Strong 
sermons  were  preached  against  Papists  from 
the  University  pulpit,  and  a  general  fast 
appointed.  Wood  himself  was  suspected  of 
being  popishly  addicted,  and  his  books  and 
papers  were  searched  by  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
who  "had  he  had  his  will,  to  please  the 
parliament  would  have  hanged  him."  As  it 
was,  he  had  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy 
and  allegiance,  was  "  cut  "  by  some  friends, 
and  asked  by  others  whether  he  was  sum- 
moned yet  before  the  King's  council.  He 
notes  as  a  significant  fact  that  the  collection 
for  the  poor  in  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  Lon- 
don, which  used  to  amount  to  ^^4,000  per 
annum,  fell,  owing  to  the  excitement  of  the 
plot  and  the  bani^unent  or  emigration  of  the 
Papists,  to  ;^70o.  Another  sign  of  the 
degeneracy  of  the  times  is,  that  the  masters 
of  the  schools  speak  English  to  the  scholars 
in  their  vivd  voce  examinations.  TTie  renewal 
of  strong  anti-Papist  feeling  rouses  his  spleen, 
and  when  another  special  fast  was  appointed 
(April  1 1, 1679),  his  comment  is,  that  it  is  all 

the  "  canting  "  of  "  d d  presbytery,  who 

pretend  to  love  the  King,  and  yet  won't  vote 
the  money  that  he  asks  for."  It  was,  perhaps, 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  after  this,  that  Sir 
Harbottle  Grimston,  in  a  speech  in  parlia- 
ment, acfnised  the  University  of  printing 
popish  books.  Wood's  Historia  Umversitaiis 
being  one  of  them.  He  found  consolation 
in  Dr.  Fell's  refusal,  as  Vice-Chancellor,  to 
admit  Titus  Gates  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity.  The  religious  excitement  of  the" 
times  was,  as  might  be  expected,  uq&vouT' 
able  to  the  University.  It  had  not  been  so 
thin  for  years.  There  were  rumours  that  the 
King  was  going  to  hold  a  parliament  there, 
and  prudent  fathers  kept  their  sons  back 
from  the  distracrions  which  such  an  assem- 
blage brought  with  it,  Whigs  would  not  send 
their  children  to  be  made  Tories.  The 
bishops,  and  therefore  the  universities,  were 
suspected  of  being  Papists.  The  result  was 
that  in  16S3  the  number  of  matriculations, 
which  used  to  average  lao  "  between  Christ- 


mas and  E^  Saturday,  fell  to  30."  There 
were  only  120  Bachelors  to  "determine" 
instead  of  200,  and  Lent  "disputations" 
decayed'  beyond  all  precedent  Loyalty  in 
the  town  fell  to  so  low  an  ebb  that  when 
the  39th  of  May  came  round  there  was  but 
one  bonfire  in  the  four  great  streets  by  any 
tradesman,  "  whereas  there  had  been  seen  20." 

There  was,  of  course,  some  gronnd  for 
this  distrust.  The  University  was,  with  few 
exceptions,  on  the  side  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  his  health  was  drunk  in  most 
halls  at  dinner.  Sermons  were,  on  a  solemn 
thanksgiving  day,  preached  against  the  fana- 
tics. Men  were  expelled  the  University  for 
whi^sm.  Books  containing  pernicious  prin- 
ciples were  burnt.  The  name  of  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  who  had  resided  at  Corpus  in 
1665,  was  scratched  out  of  the  books  by  the 
fellows.  The  death  of  Charies  II.  brought  \ 
new  troubles.  Volunteers  were  raised  at 
Oxford  to  take  the  place  of  the  King's  guard 
at  Whitehall,  who  had  gone  to  oppose  the 
Duke  of  Monmoudi  in  Dorsetshire.  Convo- 
cation determined  that  a  regimeDt  of  scholars 
and  troop  of  horse  should  be  raised  to  sup- 
port the  King.  Others  met  as  volnnteers, 
and  were  trained  in  the  quadrangle  of  All 
Souls.  Then,  when  the  rebels  were  defeated, 
there  were  great  rejoicings  and  special  thanks- 
givings, and  a  University  sermon,  in  which 
the  preacher  said  many  things  "favouring 
of  popes  "  which  ha  afterwards  had  to  recant. 

James  was,  for  the  present,  the  hero  of  the 
day.  His  statue  (February  6, 1687)  was  set  up 
over  the  gate  of  University  C<jlege,*  with 
firings  of  pistols  and  a  great  banquet,  with 
"Claret,  Smyrna (?),  and  all  sorts  of- wine," 
and  in  the  evening  the  whole  college  was 
illuminated.  In  Jime  of  the  same  year  the 
King  himself  came  to  visit  the  University, 
and  with  the  account  of  his  reception,  as  the 
last  fact  in  Wood's  diary  of  any  public  inte- 
rest, I  will  conclude  these  extracts. 

September  3rd  was  fixed  for  his  airivaL 
Town  and  gown  were  eager  to  do>hiin  ho- 
nour. The  ftreets  were  strewn  with  gravel, 
which  an  unlucky  shower  turned  to  mud. 
Bocardo  (the  north  gate  of  the  city)  was 
whitewashed,  the  arches  decorated  with 
boughs;  the  city  -arms  were  new  painted. 
Twenty-three  doctors  in  scarlet  and  nineteen 
masters,  with  foot-cloths  and  lackeys,  and 
the  squire  bedells,  with  gold  chains  about 
their  necks,  went  to  meet  him  in  St  Giles's 
Fields  as  he  cjme  in  from  Woodstock.  They 
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went  as  far  as  "  Aristotle's  Well."  *  near  Port 
Meadow,  and  then  waited.  The  conduit  at 
Carfax  was  to  ruo  claret  while  the  King  was 
ing.  About  five  p.m.  his  Majesty  ap- 
peared, and  they  all  alighted  from  their 
horses  and  knelt,  and  the  Vice- Chancellor 
made  a  Latin  speech,  and  the  King  went  on 
to  go  through  a  like  ceremony  with  the  mayor 
and  aldermen.  He  was  dressed  in  a  scarlet 
,  his  blue  ribbon  and  George,  a  stsr  on 
his  left  breast,  .with  an  old  French  coane  bat 
jn,  »-idi  a  little  seam  of  lace,  "  all  not  worth 
1  groat,  as  some  of  the  people  said."  The 
streets,  as  he  went,  were  strewn  with  herbs, 
chiefly  camomile.  There  were  great  shouts, 
but  not  the  old  ziivat  rex  which  had  been 
I  in  former  days.  He  pjissed  on  to 
ChristchuTch,  and  took  up  his  quarters  in  the 
Dean's  ladgings.  At  night  there  were  bon- 
fires in  many  quadmagLes,  and  an  illumina- 
tion (blundering,  aod  with  no  candles  on  the 
street  side)  in  University  College. 

The  next  morning,  aod  on  the  following 

day,  the  King  "  touched  "  for  the  evil  in  the 

cathedral,  and  about  70a  or  Soo  came  to  test 

the  efficacy  of  the  royal  gift  of  miraculous 

healing.    Soon  there  were  onunous  signs  of 

what  was  coming.    A  fellow  of  .\11  Souls' 

came  to  pay  his  court,  and  the  King  asked 

him,  "  Aie  you  not  bound  by  your  statute  to 

pray  for  the  dead  ?  "    He  went  to  a  sermon 

I  in  a  private  chapel  preached  by  a  secular 

priest.     Twmty-one    fellows    of   Magdalen 

werebrought  before  him,  to  be  "reprimapded," 

I  i.e.  bullied,  for  resisting  the  King's  mandate 

appointing  Fanner  as  their  president.    He 

bade  tbem  go  to  tlieii  chapels  and  elect,  and 

they  want  and  did  w^  elect.    William  Fenn, 

the  "  captain  of  the  Quakeri,"  who  fallowed 

the  King  in  hii  progress,  went  after  them  to 

persuade  them   to    complianee,  aad   came 

back,  having  hmd  their  case,  half-persuaded 

that  they  were  in  the  rig^    Thm  the  King 

went  to  Umverslty  Collage,  the  master  of 

which  (Dt.  Obadiah  Walker)  wu  a  Papist, 

and  a  devoted  putizaa,  and  was  received  by 

him  aad  tb»  fellows  vnth  great  state.     On 

Sunday  •vflDtag  the  Vice-Chancellor,  docton, 

and  praatOEi^  went  to  the  Deaa'a  lodgings, 

and  presented  James  with  a  Bible  and  a  pair 

of  embroidered    gloves.     Oa-  Monday    he 

again  touched  for  the  evil,  and  went  in  the 

aliemoon    to  a  collation    in   the   Bodleian 

library.     As  he  forgot  to  ask  anybody  ebe 


to  partake  of  the  meal,  "  none  did  eat  but 
he,"  and  when  it  was  over,  the  hungry  crowd 
of  scholars  and  courtiers  had  a  general 
scramble,  and  the  wet  sweetmeats  fell  on  the 
ladies'  linen  and  petticoats,  and  stained  them. 
Meanwhile  the  King  looked  at  the  books, 
inquired  if  they  had  the  works  of  Confucius, 
and  whether  the  Chinese  had  any  Divinity  j 
had  to  listen,  in  consequence,  to  a  disserta- 
tion on  the  "  traeea  of  the  Trinity  and  other 
Chrisdan  Doctrines  in  Chinese  Temples," 
and  nodded  when  it  was  over.  Then  came 
a  Latin  speech,  in  which  he  was  entreated  to 
be  good  and  gracious  to  ikMEcdtsia  Angii- 
caaa,  and  then  he  began  to  t^lk  of  preach- 
ing. He  "grieved  to  hear  that  Oxford 
preachers  used  notes."  None  of  his  Church 
ever  did,  and  that  was-  the  secret  of  their 
success.  But  the  scholars  of  the  Church  of 
England  were  lazy. 

Then  he  turned  to  the  Vice-Chancel)  or, 
and  warned  him  against  the  dangers  of  the 
time.  "  Of  all  things  I  would  have  you 
avoid  pride,  and  leame  the  vertues  of  charitie 
and  humilitie.  There  are  a  sort  ctf  people 
among  you  that  are  wolves  in  sheep's  cloth- 
ing :    beware  of  them,  and   let  them   not 

deceive  you  and  campt  you I  have 

given  liberty  of-  conscience  to  some  of  my 
subjects,  therefore  do  not  take  it  ill,  for  in 
what  I  have  done  I  think  I  have  not  done 
harme  to  you:  Let  not,  therefore,  your  eye 
be  evil  and  mine  be  good,  but  love  one 
another,  and  firactiao  divinity;  do  as  you 
would  be  done  to,  for  this  is  the  law  and  the 
projriiftta," 

^Vhat  answer  the  Viee-Chanoellor  mode  is 
not  on  record ;  but  when  the  King  took 
coach,  his  parting  words  were  of  the  same 
team:  "  L must  commend  unto  you  againe 

love  aitd  charitie In  the  King  my 

faljier's  tune  the  Church  of  England's  men 
aod  the  Catholicks  loved  eadi  other,  and 
w«e,  as  'twere,  all  one;  but  now  there  is 
31  a  spirit  which  is  quite  contrary,  and 
irint  the  reason  is  I  cannot  tell."  ITiis  time 
the  pious  admonitions  were  followed  up  by 
a  significant  wsmingt  "There  are  some 
among  you  that  are  the  occasion  of  these 
things ;  but  I  know  them,  and  shall  take 
notice  of  them  for  the  future." 

So  I  end  my  memoranda.  These  things, 
it  is  true,  are  not  history;  but,  like  the 
Erckman-Chatrian  series  <m  books  in  their 
bearing  upon  the  story  of  the  First  Empire, 
they  help  to  moke  our  conceptions  of  history 
somewhat  more  distinct. 

E.  H.  PLUMPTRE. 
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A    MEMORY. 


A   MEMORY  of  a  happy  day : 
"'^    My  fiiend,  as  we  were  slroUing  ou 
Turn'd  up  a  little  narrow  way, 

Not  heeding  irhat  he  was  about— 
A  pleasant,  deep,  and  winding  lane, 

Cutting  the  skirts  of  down  and  dell, 
Widipeeps  of  castle,  cot,  and  fane, 

Mill,  river,  bridge,  and  mossy  well- 


Green  ivjp-nooks  alive  with  fem, 

And  flow'rs  that  made  the  wayside  lair, 
Confronting  us  at  every  turn, 

Fast  held  the  soul  as  with  a  snare. 
Here  Natnre's  little  saintly  nnn. 

The  wee  white  daffodil,  would  gleam ; 
There  celandines,  thai  love  the  sun. 

Ran  down  the  bank  a.  golden  sbBun; 


While  all  the  woods  sweet  music  made, 

For  linnets,  led  off  by  the  thrush, 
A  concert  held  in  every  glade. 

Nor  ceas'd  until  the  twilight  hush. 
"  Oh  what  a  song  of  wild  delight 

Those  birds  are  trilling,  prithee  hark .' " 
Broke  out  my  friend,  as  to  his  sight 

Mine  cje  shone  with  a  Joyous  spark. 


Bat  I  had  caught  another  sonnd. 

Which  made  my  heart  with  raptme  dance ; 
And  as  along  the  lane  I  wound 

I  yeam'd  to  catch  a  wish'd-for  glance. 
You  guess  the  signal  that  I  heard  ; 

My  &iead,  he  wot  not  of  the  sigri : 
She  came,  his  soul  was  wildly  stin'd  ; 

"  Too  late,"  I  said,  "  for  she  is  mine." 
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BROTHER  ADAM. 

^  §tats  at  5«8aiU  SUt  in  Sttthres- 


IV. — A  RSED  SHAKEN    IN   THE  WIND. 


I  that  was  to  begin  after  Christmas,     Jacques 

.  ceased  to  frown  on  htm,  his  mothei'  and  Tinah 

I  ceased  to  be  sorry — the  thing  was  done.  Even 

the  old  Rector  said  it  was  well  done ;  there 

'  was  no  sin  in   the  fondness   of  two   young 

hearts  ;  it  was  not  good  to  bring  an  imperfect 

sacrifice  to  the  altai,  and  if  tlje  kloarek  did 

not   feel   his  soul  rise    to  a  level  with  his 

intended  vocatioD,  it  was  wisest,  safest,  best, 

I  to  turn  back  to  the  worid's  eveiy-day  work 

.  while  it  was  yet  time. 

I       But  while  he  spoke  thus,  the  priest  be- 
I  trayed  his  regret  that  Adam  had  not  found 
strength  to  cany  his  sdcrifice  through.     And 
Adam    himself,    in    the   very   hour   that  his 
j!  passion  came  in  sight  of   its  fulAlment,  re- 
, '  gretted  it  too-^not  continuously  or  openly, 
,  but   with    sudden    pangs  ,of  spirit    or    con- 
'    science  that  seized  him  unawares.     He  was 
melancholy  in  the  midst  of  his  joy,  and  lonely 
even  in  Alizan's  presence.     Sometimes  when 
he  went  over  the  heath  in  the  sunshine  and 
heard    the  women   singing  at  the  washing- 
pool,   heard   the   children  at  play,  and  the 
labourers  in  the  fields,  he  had  a  moment  ot 
sweet  content  that  his  lot  was  to  be  on  earth, 
where   he  might  have  a  wife  of  his  own  to 
sing  and  children  to  play ;  but  down  in  the 
shadow  again,  he  remembered  the  toils  and 
pains   of  the  working-world,   and  hankered 
after  the  life  of  study,  of  prayer,  and  pious 
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watchfulness  over  a  Christian  people  that  he 
had  put  behind  him.  His  soul  was  dis- 
quieted within  him;  he  felt  the  inward  re- 
proach that  is  sharper  than  a  two<dged 
sword.  Then  he  went  to  the  Rector  for 
counsel  and  comfort,  and  the  Rector,  not  at 
all  surprised,  said  to  him,  "  My  son,  all  this 
fretiulness  will  pass  when  you  sit  by  the  fire- 
side with  AUzan,  and  have  a  cradle  to  rock 
under  the  old  crucifix  that  hangs  by  her  bed." 

But  Adam  was  still  not  at  rest.  "  The  un- 
healed plague  of  conscience  may  end  in  spiri- 
tual death,"  said  be. 

"  My  son,  are  you  [^epared  to  bid  Alizan 
farewell  ?  " 

"  No,  my  father,  it  would  break  her  heart 
and  mine." 

"  Then  seek  your  counsel  and  comfort  in 
prayer  to  God — He  will  show  you  the  right; 
then  do  it,  let  it  cost  what  it  may." 

Clearly  the  old  man  conjectured  where  the 
strife  would  end.  It  was  not  so  easy  to  cast 
off  the  habits  of  six  years.  Adam's  intelli- 
gent, cultivated  mind  was  turning  again  into 
its  familiar  groove,  was  contemplating  the 
beauty  and  holiness  of  self-renunciation,  and 
what  were  the  promptings  of  his  own  spirit, 
he  took  for  the  leading  of  heaven.  It  seemed 
that  he  heard  the  voice  of  God  speaking 
to  him,  "  He  that  will  not  leave  all  to  follow 
me  is  not  woj^thy  of  me  ;  follow  me,  and  thou 
shalt  have  the  light  of  life."  And  when  he 
went  down  to  the  Moidinassc,  as  he  went 
every  day,  he  mingled  his  lover's  discourse 
with  speculations  on  what  might  have  been 
had  he  not  meir  Alizan ;  and  he  recalled  that 
they  had  met  first  under  the  Druid's  stone, 
the  unsanctified  dolmen  of  the  old  pagan 
race  that  dwelt  in  Brittany  before  Christ 
was  bom.  Alizan  would  listen  perplexed  till 
the  red  roses  of  her  cheeks  whitened  and  her 
heart  in  her  bosom  fell  heavy  as  lead.  She 
did  not  doubt  his  love,  but  it  was  as  if  some 
bar  had  come  between  them  since  their  be- 
trothal She  did  not  care  for  Adam's  learn- 
ing— it  was  of  small  service  at  the  Moull- 
nasse — she  would  rather  have  had  him  talk 
of  oxen  and  sheep,  or  have  had  him  hearken 
to  the  tale  of  her  week's  churning  and  spm- 
ning;  for  she  was  an  excellent  thrifty  house- 
wife, and  had  all  her  Interest  in  these  things. 
But  interest  in  them  Adam  found  none — not 
even  when  her  pleasant  cooing  voice  dis- 
coursed of  them.  His  thoughts  would  wander 
away,  ever  so  far  away— to  his  garret  on  the 
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old  wall  of  Dinan,  to  the  green  slopes  of  the 
Caiaduc  woods,  to  the  winding  river  and  his 
comrades  and  master  at  the  semmary.     He 
could  not  have  told  Alizan  what  he  was 
gretting,  but  he  regretted  much. 

The  farmer  at  the  MoHlinasse  also  found 
less  help  and  cottipanion^ip  in  his  future 
son-in-law  than  he  had  ^mticipated,  and  re- 
pented him  of  his  hasty  bargain.  One  Ueak 
afternoon  of  December  he  came  in  and  Stud 
to  his  daughter,  "  Thou'd  ha'  done  better,  my 
pretty  little  cat,  to  have  taken  Jacques  Robin 
for  a  husband.  Adam  does  not  relishour 
manner  of  life ;  his  head  is  full  of  songs  ;  the 
priest's  soutane  would  not  have  been  too 
strait  for  him  after  M.  He  went  out  to 
shepherd  the  flocks  on  the  heath  and  txii^ 
them  nesr  home,  for  there  is  snow  coming, 
and  what  dost  think  he's  been  doing  while 
they  have  strayed  halfway  to  Guiclan?  he 
has  bec'i  cutting  a  cross  on  the  dolmen  I 
'Man,'  I  said  to  hica,  'that  big  stone  was 
baptized  by  the  Uessed  St  Anbert  himself, 
and  it  is  a  better  GhristiaB  than  thou  to  let 
the  poor  sheep  be  lost  so  far  from  covert 
with  this  storm  gathering.'  And  now  he  has 
gone  down  to  seek  them ;  I  widi  they  were 
safe  hcmie,  for  it  is  going  to  be  a  wild  and 
bitter  nigjvt." 

A  w41d  and  bitter  night,  indeed  I  Alizan 
had  her  wheel  by  the  fire,  bi^t  she  shifted  it 
to  the  window  to  wab:h  for  the  coming  of  her 
lover  as  she  spun.  It  was  the  dusk  of  the 
aftemooD  already,  and  the  clouds  hung  so 
low  that  they  seemed  to  rest  on  the  tops  ot 
the  old  walnut-trees  in  the  garden.  But  there 
wa»  no  wind  as  yet — all  was  still  as  death, 
as  it  often  is  before  the  outburst  of  a  terrible 
tempest.  It  was  almost  dark  when  the  first 
sob  soimded  from  the  north-west,  from  the 
sea,  and  after  the  sob  a  wail,  and  after  the 
wail  a  shriek,  and  then  all  the  powers  of 
heaven  were  unloosed,  and  with  whirling 
slKOuds  of  snow,  and  cutting  columns  of  hail, 
and  gusts  that  smote  the  trees  and  bowed 
them  like  reeds,  and  smote  the  honse  and 
made  it  rock,  the  hurricane  began.  The  in- 
cessant roll  of  thunder  and  the  roaring  of  the 
sea  completed  the  tumult  in  the  air,  and 
those  within  the  house  could  hardly  hear 
each  other  speak.  Alizan- fingered  her  chap- 
let  trembling,  and  prayed  low  in  her  heart  as 
the  battle  waged  more  furiously. 

Suddenly  her  father,  who  had  sat  him  down 
under  the  wide  arch  of  the  chimney  and  was 
feeding  the  fire  widi  chips  and  cones  of  fir, 
lifted  his  head  and  said,  "  What  is  that  ? 
listen  I" 

Alizan  listened — they  both  listened — the 


old  man  drawing  near  to  the  door,  but  there  ,i 
was  only  the  beating  of  the  blast  and  the 
hail,  and  the  rattle  of  the  thunder. 

"It  is  the  bark  of  the  dog;  it  is  Adam  ' 
with  the  sheep,  thanks  be  to  God  and  the  j 
Blessed  Mary  1  "^  cried  Alizan,  and  sprai^  to  j 
raise  the  latch. 

Her  father  had  done  it  already,  and  Adam  , 
entered.  "  The  sheep  are  safely  folded," 
said  he;  "buC  tfae  cJmdi-beU  at  Guiclan 
is  ringmg." 

"That  ia  tfte  aauid  I  heard  first— the 
alarm-bril — there  is  a  vessel  on  the  rxka,* 
intemqjtcd  tke  bxetex^  and  b^an  to  dotbe 
his  Dcdber  Gmbs  and  to  wrap  his  body  agaaut 
the  orfd,  while  AKzaa  stirred  ia  tJie  embeis 
for  a  brand  to  l^jit  the  great  landuim  whidt 
Adam  tixA  da«m  fhjn  its  nail  on  the  wall 

Adan  was  vny  eagn-  to  be  gone,  vor 
hunted  in.  hi>  lut  wwda — he  did  not  so 
mndinkisBber;  bitttiiai  there  was  life  to  be 
saved,  and  life  mig^  be- lost  while  twolovea 
trifled  over  &nnfidls.  Hex  &ther  bade  ha 
keep  up  the  &e  and  a  h^t  in  the  window, 
and  himself  smBOxaed  thejaotttduiy-woBian 
to  stay  with  her  while  he  was  away. 

"  And  bolt  the  door,"  said  he  ;  "  make  idl 
fast ;  we  will  call  loud  enough  when  we  cmm 
back  I "  And  with  that,  he  and  Adam  turned 
out  into  the  stomi,  and  the  women  ctouchcd 
on  the  hearth,  and  wept  as  they  prayed.  It 
is  so  all  the  world  over  !  The  men  go  forth 
to  t»:ave  the  danger,  and  the  wcnnen  lift  their 
hearts  to  God  to  avert  it. 

Through  the  blindii^  snow,  against  the 
heavy  wind,  the  fiinner  and  Adiia  battled  on, 
the  quick  clanging  of  the  bell  urging  them 
faster  and  faster  until  ^y  came  to  the  clifis, 
and  saw  the  white  surf  tumbling  and  foaming 
a  hundred  feet  below.  Along  the  cliffs  and 
down  them  by  a  steep  rough  road,  and  they 
were  in  a  throng  of  men,  come  to  aid  like 
themselves,  if  aid  might  be  where  the  peril 
was  so  vast.  The  Pfere  Frflix  was  there, 
and  Jacques  and  Matthieu,  and  oh  I  there  was 
the  mother,  too  I  and  as  the  lightning  blamed 
along  the  coast,  they  caught  weird  glimpses 
of  a  great  ship  amongst  the  breakers,  her 
masts,  and  sheets,  and  shronds  all  one  tangled 
wreck,  and  from  her  side  sounding  ever  and 
anon,  a  gun,  the  signal  of  distiess. 

In  the  clamour  of  voices  Adam  heard  the 
Rector  counselling,  and  the  young  Abbtf  who 
served  the  churdi  at  Guicl^  was  preparing 
io  accompany  some  fj^eimen  to  the  rescue 
of  those  on  the  vessel  before  it  was  shattered 
by  the  violence  of  the  waves.  "  Come  yflu," 
he  said  to  Adam,  and  caught  him  by  the 
hand,  and  Adam  pressed  down  to  the  boat) 
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(he  second  of  those  brave  volunteers.  But 
vain  was  the  help  of  man  I  The  waves  spun 
the  frail  boat  round  and  swamped  it  in  a 
moment,  and  with  the  ciy  of  the  fishennen 
mingled  another  ciy  more  distant ;  and  when 
the  lightning  lighted  up  land  and  sea-again, 
the  great  ship  was  sem  bioken  asunifer,  and 
the  waves  dashing  over  it,  a  total  wreck,  of 
which  soon  not  two  [daiiks  held  together. 
Through  the  blackness  of  the  night  and  the 
raging  storm  a  few  watched,  a  Tew  waited, 
but  the  most  went  htHne  to  shelter  and  sleep. 
If  the  sea  gave  up  its  dead  when  the  tide 
went  down  in  the  momii^,  they  would  return 
and  bury  them. 

Amongst  those  who  kept  their  dismal  vigil 
undCT  the  cliff  were  the  young  Abb^  of 
Guiclan,  and  Adam,  and  the  P^e  Fdix  and 
his  wife.  The  poor  woman's  heart  yearned 
still  after  her  lost  son  Fieire,  and  as  she 
said  to  her  husbsmd,  the  good  God  might 
have  brought  him  home  in  this  ship,  though 
only  to  cast  him  dead  at  their  £cet;  but 
they  would  give  him  holy  water  and  holy 
ear^  and  he  would  rest  in  peace,  and  they 
could  piay  for  him  above  his  bonesv  And 
strange  1  in  the  grey  of  the  morning,  while 
there  was  yet  hardly  any  light  on  the  sands, 
the  watchers  saw  a  dark  object  washing  to 
and  fro  on  the  water,  and  it  ^fted  and  drifted 
nearer,  and  the  retiring  tide  left  it  prone  on 
the  shore  of  the  cove  they  sheltered  in  ;  and 
it  was  Pierre  Robin,  drowned  and  stark,  but 
in  no  wise  disfigured.  And  they  all  knew 
him ;  and  his  face  and  his  Btatuie  were  like 
Adam's.  And  they  carried  him  up  through 
the  thick  saow  over  the  heath,  and  laid  him 
in-  the  church,  saying  one  to  another,  "A 
miracle,  a  miracle  t "  and  his  mother  followed, 
more  rejoicing  than  sonowing. 

Adam  went  with  his  parents  to  lay  his 
brother's  body  in  the  dust  It  was  the  only 
one  that  was  washed  ashore  from  the  wreck, 
and  the  wonder  of  it  made  a  great  talk  in  the 
country.  It  was  told  that  his  mother  had 
{»ayed  without  ceasing  to  the  Blessed  Mary 
to  see  him  again,  living  or  dead,  and  he  was 
given  back  dead  into  her  bosom.  Then  long 
memories  recalled  how  he  had  come  from 
Dinan,  a  klffdrtk  in  his  last  year  of  probation, 
and  at  the  Pardon  of  Guiclan  h^  met  a 
beautifiil  dai^ter  of  sin,  and  had  fallen  into 
her  toils,  and  had.  fallen  from  grace  and 
become  altogether  reprobate,  and  a  shame 
and  grief  to  fc  father  and  mother ;  and  how 
he  bad  gone  to  the  s^a,  almost  breaking  their 
hearts.  He  had  been  heard  of  once  in  the 
western  seas,  and  then  never  again  until  the 
waves  cast  him  up  almost  on  the  threshold  of 


home.  It  was  a  wild,  pathetic  story,  and  the 
Abbd  of  Guiclan,  who  was  a  poet,  put  it  into 
a  sinef  a  ballad,  which  the  people  of  that 
country  sing  yet  in  the  winter  nights. 

Adam  did  not  go  to  the  Moulinasse  that 
day,  but  at  night  when  all  was  stilly  and  the 
deep  snow  deadened  the'  sound  of  every  step, 
he  came,  and  entered  the  house-place  where 
Alizan  and  her  father  sat  by  the  fire  together. 
The  snow  had  not  ceased  falling,  and  he  ap- 
peared all  ^eeted  and  shrouded  by  it,  a 
ghostly  figure  at  sight  of  which  Alizan  uttered 
a  cry.  And  when  she  saw  who  it  was,  and 
looked  in  his  face,  she  cried  out  again, 
"  Adam,  Adam,  you  are  going  to  leave  me  1 " 
and  atielched  her  hands  towvds  him. 

Adorn  gently  avoided  her,  and  stepping 
into  the  circle  of  bright  light  round  the  fire, 
stooped,  took  up  a  burning  brand  and  laid 
it  athwart  the  great  log  in  the  glowing  centre 
of  the  pile :  "  See,  father,"  he  said  to  the 
farmer,  who  sat  silent  anid  aghast;  "  I  re- 
nounce my  claim  to  a  seat  by  your  hearth. 
God  has  called  me  again,  and  here  I  can- 
not stay," 

"  Is  it  so,  dear  Adam?"  said  Alizan,  and 
the  tears  rose  in  her  eyes  and  brimmed  over. 

The  young  man  standing  stiffly  a  pace  ot 
two  from  her  replied,  "  It  is  good-bye,  sweet 
heart,  between  you  and  mc  for  ever.  You 
are  the  best  and  dearest  in  the  world;  yon 
have  been  my  only  joy;  but  God  spoke  to 
me  last  night  in  the  storm,  and  all  the  way  as 
we  tiamped  over  the  heai  with  the  body  of 
Pierre,  my  brother,  his  voice  was  in  my 
ears,  and  at  the  grave  He  summoned  me 
again.  And  I  must  go.  He  has  a  work  for 
me  to  do ;  I  cannot  yet  see  what  it  is ;  but 
He  bids  me  come  out  of  the  world  and  be 
ready  at  his  time.  You  will  not  bid  me  dis- 
obey, Alizan  ?  " 

"  Ah,  no  I "  but  she  wept  and  laid  her  soft 
lips  on  his  hand,  and  held  him  fast 

For  several  minutes  neither  spoke  agaioi 
The  father  looked  on  amazed  and  said 
nought  either ;  but  he  told  it  afterwards  that 
the  countenance  of  Ad&m  was  awful  to  him, 
like  the  countenance  of  a  man  in  a  trance, 
present  in  the  body,  hut  absent  in  the  spirit 
At  last,  the  old  man  broke  the  spell  by  asking 
Adam  if  he  was  going  back  to  pleasant  Dinau,  | 

"  I  am  going  to  PloermeL  The  Abb^  ol  '. 
Guiclan  bears  me  company.  It  was  from  . 
Ploermel  he  came  into  this  country  when  ' 
there  was  great  dearth  and  sickness  three  1 
years  ago,"  said  Adam.  1 

Another  silence  ensued,  broken  only  by  j 
Alizan's  sobs.  They  seemed  to  hurt  her 
father  cruelly,  but  Adam  was  not  like  him- 
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self;  he  looked  at  her,  but  made  no  attempt 
to  comfort,  and  yet  it  was  not  the  exaltation 
of  sacrifice  he  felt.  Presently  the  old  man 
said  with  a  touch  of  sternness,  "  Dry  your 
eyes,  girl,  let  us  bid  Adam  good  speed  in 
God's  name !  Far  be  it  from  me  and  thee 
to  hold  him  back  when  God  calls  him." 

A  kiss,  a  long  last  kiss,  a.  convulsive  wring- 
ing of  the  hands,  and  they  parted ;  and  the 
young  man  went  out  across  the  tiireshold, 
leaving  love,  joy,  and  happy  life  behind  him 
— went  out  into  the  lonely  night,  alone  for 
evermore.  , 

V. — NEWS   BY   A   UESSENGER. 

Adam  had  bidden  farewell  at  home  before 
he  bade  farewell  to  Alizan ;  and  when  he  lefl 
the  Moulinasse  he  went  down  to  Guiclan, 
and  from  Guiclan,  the  next  day,  he  and  his 
friend,  the  Abb^,  set  out  on  foot  for  Ploer- 
mel.  The  journey  was  one  of  several  stages, 
but  they  found  shelter  and  hospitality  each 
night  in  some  house  of  The  Christian  Brothers, 
and  on  the  fourth  day,  early  in  the  afternoon, 
they  entered  the  forest  of  Famipont — the 
haunted  forest  of  Broceliando,  famous  in  the 
Arthurian  Romances,  where  Merlin  lies  asleep 
under  the  white  hawthorn,  still  captive  to 
fairy  Vivien's  enchantments. 

The  Abb^  knew  the  way  to  the  old  monas- 
tery, which  was  their  destination,  as  by  in- 
stinct, though  the  snow  had  obliterated  every 
track.  The  trees  formed  a  vaulted  roof  over- 
head with'  their  interlaced, '  snow-ladened 
branches.  Thousands  of  mossy  trunks,  like 
dark  columns,  supported  it,  stretching  away 
into  aisles  of  inconceivable  beauty.  There  was 
not  a  breath  of  wind,  and  the  sun  had  dis- 
persed the  morning  mists,  and  inundated  the 
forest  with  dazzling  light.  The  icy  penchants 
from  the  boughs  sparkled  like  diamonds,  and 
the  crisp  untrampled  snow,  bordered  with 
hollies  and  yellowing  ferns,  was  like  a  carpet 
that  the  genii  of  the  place  might  have  wrought 
No  sound  of  life  broke  the  perfect  stillness, 
no  twitter  of  bird  on  the  wing,  no  stealthy 
tramp  of  wild  beast,  nothing  but  the  crackling 
of  the  thin  ice  underfoot.  Here  and  there 
gleamed  in  the  glades  frozen  pools,  with  stir- 
less  bushes  about  them,  like  gnomes  of 
bronze.  Down  in  the  ravines  the  twisted 
roots  of  the  lofty  beech-trees  broke  through 
the  steep  banks,  like  knots  of  petrified  ser- 
'  pents,  and  the  road  was  often  impeded  by 
&lleD  tnmks,  over  which  the  travellers  had 
to  climb.  It  was  splendid  and  wild,  but  it 
was  awful,  too,  in  the  total  suspension  of  life. 

They  pressed  on  faster,  for  the  sky  began 
to  darken :  the  sun  vanished,  the  distances 


were  lost  in  haze,  and  the  air  froze.    Soon 
the  snow  began  to  fall,  soft  and  fine.    For 
awhile  the  trees  protected  thero^  but  graduallf 
a  gale  got  up,  and  they  had  to  strive  against 
whirlwinds  of  sleety  bitterness  that  lashed 
their  ^kces  like  broken  glass.    Walkii^  lie- 
came  more  and  more  <&flicult,  and  Adam 
asked  by-and-by  how  far  to  the  monastery? 
"  Only  a  whistle  away,"  the  Abb^  said.    But  ,; 
it  was  so  far  a  whisde  that  they  did  not  reach  \' 
it  that  night     They  were  almost  ready  tol 
sink  with  cold  and  exhaustion,  when  a  dog- 
maker's  hut  at  the  road-side  invited  them  to  | 
rest,  and  having  rested  half  an  houj,  thej  | 
found  themselves  fairly  snowed  up,  and  were  , 
thankiiil  for  even  that  poorest  of  refuges  li 
against  the  dangers  of  the  dark  and  the  j 
tempest  that  howled  without  , 

And  poor  indeed  their > refuge  was;  but  ] 
the  Abbd  was  already  familiar  with  such 
homes,  and  Adam's  vocation  would  soon  {' 
make  him  familiar  with  them  too.    The  clog-  , 
maker  had  only  himself,  his  wife,  and  one  i 
child,  a  little  boy.    They  were  ^oung  people, 
and  seemed  content  enough  m  their-bleak  |' 
destitution.    They  were  just  better  lodged 
than  the  wolves,  better  housed    than  the  li 
crows,  their  only  neighbours ;  and  the  com-  i. 
forts  they  did  not  know,  they  did  not  covet.  ' 
Their  hut  was  built  of  logs  and  woven  boughs,  i 
cut  in  the  forest ;  and  dead  leaves,  a  weiid 
tapestry,  hung  to  them  still.     There  was  no  L 
window  and  no  door,  but  a  thick  hurdle  of  I 
broom  to  fill  the  gap  by  which  they  went  in 
and  out     The  bed  was  of  wattle,  and  had  a  [i 
straw  mattress,  a  sheet  of  brown  unbleached 
linen,  and  a  coverlet  of  plaited  list     An  old  li 
chest  was  the  table,  and  there  was  a  stool 
besides — only  one.     A  pile  of  sabots,  two  I 
trestles  for  the  man  and  his  wife  to  woik  at,  '' 
and  a  narrow  rack,  with  augers  and  axes  of  | 
various  sizes,  completed  the  furniture  of  the 
cabin.     The  heailh  was  two  unhewn  stones,  I 
above  which  hung  a  sort  of  wattle  fimnel,  . 
plastered  with  clay,  to  carry  off  the  smoke. 

A  soup  of  blkck  bread,  salt,  and  water,  i 
eaten  wiOi  one  spoon  out  of  one  platter,  was 
all  the  supper  of  the  poor  couple.  Such  as  , 
it  was,  they  would  have  shared  it  with  their  I 
guests,  and  gone  hungry  to  bed,  but  the 
young  men  were  content  with  the  roof  over  i 
them,  and  the  fire  which  they  kept  up  through  ' 
the  night ;  and  at  the  first  glimmer  of  dawn 
they  set  out  again,  and  reached  the  monas- 
tery before  breakfast  Their  reception  by 
the  Brothers  was  warm  and  kindly ;  but  as 
the  heavy  doors  of  the  grey  old  tnrreted 
house  closed  upon  them,  A<km  felt  as  if  a  : 
frozen  hand  had  clutched  his.heait,  and  oolf  ' 
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at  tbat  moment  did  he  clearly  realise  what  he 
<  had  done  in  partbg  with  Alizan  for  once  and 
I  ibrever. 

In  this  house — called  "The  House  of  the 
I  Brotheis  of  Christian  Instruction" — the  rule 
was  veiy  strict.  No  lay  members  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  community ;  and  after  a  brie) 
,tenn  of  preparation  and  seclusion,  Adam 
took  the  initiatory  vows  of  the  order,  and  as 
he  preferred  not  dianging  his  baptismal  name, 
he  was  henceforward  "  Brother  Adam."  All 
the  students  were  in  training  for  the  priest- 
hood, and  the  law  of  passive  obedience  was 
rigidly  enforced.  It  did  not  cost  Adam  much 
to  obey.  A  sort  of  moral  and  mental  paralysis 
had  £dlen  upon  him,  in  which  he  was  thank- 
ful to  be  guided  and  sustained.  His  friend, 
the  Abb^  of  Guiclan,  remained  only  for  a 
month's  recess,  and  left  him  there,  outwardly 
moulded  to  his  lot  Restless  spirits  there 
were  within  those  walls  that  rime  and  disci- 
pline would  tame,  but  Adam's  was  none  of 
these.  He  had  held  a  man's  life  and  happi- 
I  ness  in  his  hand  once,  and  he  had  laid  them 
I  at  the  foot  of  the  altar;  he  did  not  regret 
his  sacrifice,  though  he  suffered — it  was  a 
worthy  sacrifice,  and  its  worthiness  was  the 
chief  consolation  of  his  solitude.  There  were 
some  there  who  had  given  up  nothing,  and 
yet  beat  their  wings  against  their  cage  with 
perpetual  disquiet;  and  there  were  others 
only  ready  to  enter  the  priest's  office  that 
they  might  eat  a  portion  of  bread.  Brother 
Adam  knew  what  he  had  forsaken  for  God's 
sake,  and  counted  himself  by  so  much  better 
than  they. 

The  pride  of  sacrifice  and  of  duty  kept  up 
his  spirit  for  some  months.     He  was  diligent 
in  study  and  constant   in   his  religious  ob- 
servances, and  what  went  on  within    only 
himself  knew,  and   heaven,  and   the   priest 
into  whose  ear  he  poured  his  weekly  con- 
fession.    Strict  as  the  life  was,  it  was  yet 
quite  endurable,  and  the  rigour  of  it  did  not 
exclude  long  country  walks,   the  cJiief  and 
|{  favourite  recreation  of  the  young  students. 
(|  The  bla^k  months  got  over,  and  primroses 
I   began  to  peep  under  last  year's  fallen  leaves. 
1    It  was  beautifiil  in  the  forest  when  the  fresh 
verdure  began  to  make  all  green,  and  on  the 
!  wild  wide  heaths,  where  the  hirze  was  yellow 
i  in  blossom;  but  it  was  more  beautiful  still 
I'  in  the  thick  shades  of  midsummer ;  and  most 
I  of  all  beautiful  when  autumn  dashed  the  trees 
'I  with    scarlet  and    gold    and   russet  brown. 
Brother  Adam  was  contemplative  and  soli- 
tary in  his  tastes,  and  though  he  never  left 
the  house  without  one  comrade  or  more,  at 
a  certain  elevated  spot,  which  he  particularly 


affected  for  meditation,  he  wpuld  often  linger 
behind,  and  wait  to  rest  till  their  return. 

He  had  done  thus  one  early  October  even- 
ing, when  an  event  happened.  He  had  now 
been  ten  months  at  Ploermel,  and  with  neither 
the  Collinet  nor  the  Moulinasse  had  he  held 
any  communication  singe  he  left  them.  It 
was  towards  sunset,  the  hour  when  sweet 
recollections  were  wont  to  crowd  on  his  mind 
with  peculiar  force  and  tenderness.  The  day 
was  going  down  in  glory.  The  clouds  had 
opened  in  the  west,  like  courtiers  who  watdi 
the  coming  of  their  king.  The  distant  forest 
was  clothed  with  rosy  splendour,  and  a  few 
tall,  slender  poplars,  detached  from  the  mass, 
stood  out  dark  and  distinct  against  it,  as 
masts  of  ships  at  anchor  agaiust  the  sea. 
Brother  Adam  had  quite  lost  himself  in  reve- 
rie, when  a  shadow  passing  between  him  and 
the  sun  caused  him  to  lift  his  head  and  look 
up,  and  behold  the  wayfarer  was  his  old  friend 
Kabik,  die  poacher.  Their  greeting  was  more 
formal  than  it  used  to  be,  and  Brother  Adam 
asked  no  questions.  Kabik,  however,  liked  to 
talk.  He  gave  an  account  of  how  and  why  he 
came  to-be  in  that  country,  and  then  ran  on 
with  news  of  the  Collinet  and  the  Moulinasse. 
"  It  was  a  great  day,  the  wedding,"  said 
;  "  there  has  not  been  such  a  wedding, 
nor  such  a  harvest,  since  the  new  bam  was 
built  at  the  Moulinasse.  All  the  world  was 
bhtheandgay.  Bonny  Mistress  Alizan  danced 
with  the  merriest,  and  Master  Jacques  looked 
as  grave  and  glad  as  the  father  of  a  family 
already." 

"  My  brother  Jacques  and  Alizan  are  then 
man  and  wife?"  said  the  kloiirek. 
"  Man  and  wife  this  month  past," 
Only  an  hour  ago  Brother  Adam's  heart 
was  quiet,  his  eyes  were  calm,  but  all  at 
once  there  burned  a  fire  of  rage  and  fiiiy  in 
them.  The  natural  man  revolted  in  fierce 
ion.  The  days  and  weeks  that  followed 
days  and  weeks  of  wild  misery  and  deso- 
lation. The  beauty  of  his  sacrifice  was  gone ; 
his  reveries  were  all  disenchanted.  Alizan 
was  faithless,  Alizan  had  consoled  herself  and 
was  happy.  Then  ensued  the  cold  fit  of 
contempt  for  the  world,  its  vanities  and  in- 
dulgences. Bitter,  weary,  sad,  he  shook  the 
past  from  his  feet  as  dust  that  defiled  them, 
and  set  his  face  with  &natic  energy  to  the ! 
duties  and  severities  of  his  vocation. 

But  not  while  in  this  sphit  of  hopeless, 
angry  disappointment  would  holy  hands  con-' 
fer  on  him  the  sacred  orders  of  the  Church. 
His  probation  was  lengthened,  his  sincerity 
was  tested  to  the  quick,  and  not  until  after 
two  more  years  of  patient  suffering  and  obe- 
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dience  was  he  peimitted  to  receive  the  tonsure. 
It  was  at  the  time  when  the  cholera  was  in 
Finisterre,  in  1853,  when  the  people  were 
dying  of  the  plague  by  hundreds  in  a  day, 
and  when  scv«:al  parish  priests  had  already 
succumbed  to  their  terrible  ^labours.  The 
bishop  wanted  to  send  others  in  their  room, 
strong  young  men,  ready  and  wiUing  to  take 
Aeir  lives  in  their  hands,  and  to'  give  them,  if 
need  were,  for  the  love  of  God  and  his  poor. 
In  quest  of  men  of  adequate  devotion  for  the 
dangerous  duty,  he  visited  the  monastery  at 
Ploermel. 

"  Send  me,"  said  Brother  Adam  with  eager 
courage,  but  all  humility,  of  spirit^  and 
die  bishop,  on  die  recommendation  of  his 
superiors,  ordained  him,  and  sent  him  straight- 
way into  the  country  of  L^on,  where  the 
pesdlence  had  broken  out  with  more  virulence 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Brittany. 

.VI.^ — IN   TIME   OP    PESTILENCE. 

Of  all  the  races  of  France,  the  Leonards 
are,  perhaps,  the  most  devouL  No  important 
action  of  their  life  is  undertaken  without 
religious  ceremonies,  and  no  meal  is  eaten 
that  is  not  signed  with  the  token  of  redemp- 
tion. The  new  house  is  blessed  and  the  new 
threshing  floor,  and  on  Rogation  Day  the 
clergy  stdl  make  the  procession  of  the  cross 
through  the  fields  amidst  die  growing  crops 
— widiout  it,  the  peasant  believes  the  land 
would  be  barren.  Only  the  extremity  of  ill- 
ness, age,  or  infirmity  is  regarded  as  a  sufficient 
dispensation  from  attending  mass  on  Sundays 
and  on  the  great  feasts  and  festivals.  His 
existence  is  tinctured  with  a  sort  of  religious 
fiitalism  from  his  birth,  but  it  is  strongest  in 
his  last  sickness  and  his  death.  He  rarely 
calls  a  physician  to  the  aid  of  nature,  for  he 
has  no  faith  in  human  remedies,  and  prefers 
to  rely  on  prayers  to  his  favourite  saint,  and 
on  special  masses  in  church ;  so  that  the  num- 
ber of  death-stricken  persons  in  a  parish  may 
be  known  by  the  number  of  tap«s  burning 
on  the  altar  of  the  Virgin  each  Sunday  aU  the 
year  round. 

It  was  amongst  this  superstitious,  pious 
people  that  Brother  Adam  was  sent  to  labour 
at  one  of  those  supreme  moments  when  the 
established  order  of  things  is  all  out  of  joint, 
and  broken  up  by  strange  and  terrible  cir- 
cumstances. It  was  on  a  splendid  July 
everting  that  he  arrived  at  the  presbytery  to 
which  he  was  delegated ;  and  as  he  approadied 
the  village,  he  fell  in  with  a  funeral  procession 
on  its  way  to  the  churchyard.  It  was  coming 
from  an  outlying  hamlet  of  liie  parish,  and 
by  one  of  the  deep,  hollow,  overshadowed 


lanes  which  have  always  made  Bnttany  easjr  li 
of  defence  and  hard  of  conquest  in  times  of  I 
national  strife.     It  consisted  of  two  of  the    I 
narrow    country   carts   covered  with  B*ite  !i 
sheets,  and  followed  by  a.  crowd  of  bate-  I; 
headed  men  and  silent  women  in  long  black  || 
hooded  doaks.    The  bell  wastoUiag-feiratlie  |; 
church-tower  as  if  calling  the  dead  "to  come  il 
— to  come,"  and  Jhe  worn-out  old  cut^  with   | 
book  and  candle  met  it  at  the  enttance  of  the  ]■ 
village.     Brother  Adam  joined  the  moumets  j! 
by  the  grave,  where  they  were  come  to  lay  || 
the  two  last  children  of  a  large  household,  '; 
and  whMi  the  service  was  over,  and  they  had  l[ 
dispersed  in  the  dusk  weepmg,  he  made  him-  |; 
self  known  to  the  priest,  as  the  assistant  the  il 
bishop  had  sent  him,  and  asked  what  precau-  'i 
tions  he  had  taken  against  the  scourge  in  his 
parish,  which  was  notorious  as  any  in  L^q 
for  Che  fatality  of  its  ravages.     The  old  num 
showed  him  twelve  graves  dug  beforehand : 
an  answer  which  in  its  mute  energy  expressed 
the  whole  creed  of  the  Breton  peasant-priest, 
despising  human  aid,  treating  man  as  a  leaf 
blown  to  and  fro  at  the  breath  of  God,  and 
much  more  inclined  to  bid  his  people  lie  still 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross  than  to  encourage 
them  to  contend  with  the  destroying  angel. 

Brother  Adam,  bred  a  generation  later  and 
in  the  light  of  modem  science,  gave  remedies 
their  due  place  in  the  scheme  of  providence, 
and  set  himself  to  suggest  preventive  measures, 
to  raise  the  courage  of  the  people  whose 
nervous  submission  invited  the  attack  of  the 
pestilence ;  but  it  was  hard,  up-hill  work 
against  their  prejudices,  fast  rooted  in  religious 
sentiment.  The  Leonard  acknowledges  but 
two  powers,  God  and  the  demon,  and  be  be- 
lieves equally  in  both.  When  Brother  Adam 
attempted  to  show  the  obvious  consequences 
of  neglect  of  cleanliness  in  their  houses,  some 
would  say,  "  God  has  laid  his  finger  upon  ' 
us  ; "  and  others,  "God  has  given  us  0¥er  to 
the  demon  ; "  and  all  were  resigned  as  to  in- 
vincible calamity.  No  man  put-forth  a  hand 
to  save  himself  or  to  help  his  brother.  Wild 
fables  were  invented  and  credited  of  ghostly  red 
women  gliding  through  the^  valleys  and  breath- 
ing pestilence  wherever  they  passed;  a  b^- 
gar  woman  who  was  haled  before  the  aulhoii- 
ties,  maintained  that  sAe /ia4  leot  iAem,  tial  sii 
had  Idiked  with  them.  A  meteor  in  the  st>' 
increased  the  panic,  and  sinister  sounds  in  the 
air  were  taken  for  warning  that  God  was 
about  to  send  his  scourge  more  heavily  on 
the  earth.  The  churches  now  began  to  be 
opened  at  unaccustomed  hours,  and  the 
people  thronged  them  in  crowds,  and  without  || 
any  other  precautioD  save  agonized  prayer,  [ 
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each  watched  and  waited  for  the 

death. 
I  As  might  be  expected,  the  cholera  made 
I  a  great  prey  amongst  them.  Soon  there  was 
I  scarcely  a  bouse  ic  which  there  was  not  one 
I  dead.  In  some  places  the  porerty  grew  so 
I  extreme  that  aAer  a  time  bodies  wcie  con- 
I  signed  ima^ncd  to  the  dust,  and  mothers 
I  were  seen  carrying  their  children  to  the  grave 

blue  and  rigid  in  their  arms.  It  was  in  vain 
1  that  the  authorities  circulated  information  of 
I  what  was  good  to  be  done  to  stay  the  plague. 
'  Printed,  instructiDns  were  aflixed  to  the  gate 
I  of  every  village  graveyard,  but  the  peasants 
I  passed  by,  their  broad  hats  slouched  over 
,  their  eyes,  and  left  them  all  unread.  In  this 
I  difhc'Jlty  it  occurred  to  BrotherAdam  that  the 
!  wandering  mendicants,  who  were  the  chroni- 
.  clers  of  events  and  purveyors  of  news,  might 

be  employed  to  sing  from  door  to  door  the 
I  remedies  that  the  people  would  not  listen  to 
I  in  any  official  form.     So  he  put  them  into  a 

sSne,  to  be  chanted  to  a  popular  tune,  and  a 

little  while  after  they  were  being  pabhshed 
;  vocally  in  the  loacUest  hamlets  and  most 
I  isolated  farms. 


iitSansj  to  LfDid  Ae  Atlera,  jm  mnt  vat  little 

li  lt«  down  Du  bbe  cold  rnu  vhen  tqu  jin  in  x  fa«i 
nk  of  it,  Chri^ijud,  Cnrbers  u  AbpuC.  with  it!  tl 
I  Iisiitudes,  afld  hv  nnabB.  TboK  wbo  nhro  to 
V  couDHl  wiU  ha •rnktmiUay  will  nail  Hibd 

'inki,  and  ibdf  !*-'-■ im.-.^  — .1 1 

idioat  t1II9«ct-" 


B  nil  ba  lift  en  tke  wnU,  oipbui 


i  But  notwithstanding  precautions  and  reme- 
'  dies,  the  cholera  gained  ground,  and  reaped 
its  harvest  bster  and  foster.  The  church- 
I  yard  of  the  parid  where  Brother  Adam  had 
\  his  head-quartas  became  soon  itself  a  source 
,  of  peril.  Before  August  was  over  it  was 
,  shockingly  overtiowdtxl  with  those  ^o  had 
'  died  oftheiJagne,  and everySundaymoumers 
I  thronged  to  3ie  graves  of  their  kinsfolk  to 
!  pray,  marking  with  dieir  knees  the  spots  they 
;  were  perhaps  too  poor  to  mark  with  stone  or 
cross.  It  was  proposed  by  the  authorities 
I  that  for  the  future  those  who  perished  sboukl 
I  be  interred  in  the  cemeteries  of  the  remote 
I  chapels,  at  a  distance  from  the  villages,  but 
'  the  suggestion  raised  a  loud  murmur  of  grief 
I  and  discontent,  and  the  first  time  it  was 
I  attempted  to  carry  out  the  order  the  people 
raised  a  tumult  The  friends  and  kindred  ot 
the  dead  man  gathered  round  the  coffin,  and 
i  by  main  force  stopped  and  resisted  the 
bearers,  who  were  resolutely  charged  to 
follow  the  priest,  who  was  brother  Adam, 
I  past  the  church  and  towards  the  heath,  far 
',  Over'which  lay  the  lonely  chapel  and  ceme- 
I   teiy  appointed  for  future  burials. 

"  TTie  bones  of  our  fathers  are  here !" 


cried  they,  pointing  to  the  parish  graveyard ; 
"why  separate  fr<un  them  him  who  has  just 
died?  Alone,  down  there,  in  the  cemetery 
of  the  chapel,  he  will  hear  neither  the  priest 
chanting  die  offices  nor  the  prayers  tor  the 
dead.  This  is  his  place;  we  can  see  his 
grave  from  our  windows ;  we  can  send  our 
children  to  pray  there ;  this  earth  belongs  to 
the  dead ;  no  power  can  rob  him  of  it,  nor 
change  it  for  any  other  !" 

In  vain  Brother  Adam  reasoned  with  them' 
of  the  danger  that  was  arising  from  the  accu- 
mularion  of  corpses  in  the  centre  of  the 
village ;  they  only  shook  their  large  shaggy 
heads  and  answered  hun,  "  The  d^d  do  not 
slay  the  living  j  death  comes  only  by  the  wiU 
of  God." 

The  authorities  prevailed  in  executing,  the 
official  orders,  but  not  without  difficulty  and 
even  danger.  The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and 
Brother  Adam  discoursed  from  the  pulpit  in 
aid  of  the  civil  power.  It  was  a  strange 
scene,  so  intent  were  the  people  to  hear,  and 
so  earnest  the  preacher  to  make  tfaem  under- 
stand, affirming  to  them  by  the  holy  name  of 
God  that  the  dead  have  no  longer  the  passions 
of  living  men,  that  they  su^  nodiing  in 
being  removed  to  a  distance  from  their  fore- 
others,  that  the  sealed  eyes  see  not,  and  the 
deaf  ears  hear  not,  in  whatever  earth  they 
tie.  If  they  believed,  it  was  taking  from 
theta  a  ccunfort  the  id<h«.  But  probably 
very  few  were  convinced,  or  parted  with 
their  ancient  fiiith  atid  prejodtoe.  When 
All  Souls'  Day  (rf"  Aat  teirilile  year  came 
round  with  bitter  Novmber,  none  the  less 
did  each  diminished  household,  clothed  in 
black,  commemorate  at  the  dead  mass  those 
they  had  lost,  but  also  at  nig^t,  "when  they 
retired  to  rest,  they  left  on  the  board  where 
they  had  eatoi  meat  and  drink,  that  the 
souls  discontented  at  their  mdden  exit  from 
life,  the  souls  noidilc  to  rest,  might,  if  they 
revisited  die  upper  earth,  find  themselves 
remembered  in  the  home  where  they  were 
bom,  and  a  feast  and  welcome  at  their  former 
fireside. 

And  long  and  loud  in  the  midnight,  in  vil- 
lages fallen  on  slumber,  rang  the  wild  Can- 
ricle  of  Purgatory,  the  chorus  swelled  by 
many  shrill  voices  of  orphaned  children,  with 
no  home  left  them  but  heaven's  roof,  and  no 
family  but  Christian  hearts. 
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VII. — FAREWELL  FATHER,  FAREWELL  MOTHEJt! 

When  the  awful  cholera  time  was  ova  'i 
and  past  in  Brittany,  Brother  Adam  slill  H 
remained  to  serve  the  parish  to  which  the  ! 
bishop  had  originally  sent  him.  He  lived  at  i' 
the  presbytery  with  the  old  cur^,  who  wis '' 
not  too  infiim  for  such  duties  as  his  cure ' 
entailed.  It  was  a  wide  scattered  parish  w' , 
woods,  heaths,  and  marshes,  and  many  i 


frozen  and  scorching  walk  had  Brother  Adam, 
in  winter  and  summer,  in  fair  weather  and 
foul,  by  night  and  by  day,  to  carry  the  succours 
of  religion  to  the  huts  of  the  poor  clt^-makers, 
basket-makers,  and  rush-mat  weavers,  who 
lived  as  lonely  and  almost  as  hungrily  in 
their  cabins  as  the  wolves  in  the  forest  He 
gave  himself  up  to  his  mission  with  all  tht; 
favour  and  enei^  of  his  character,  and  the 


wild,  forlorn  people  grew  to  love  him  and 
watch  for  him  as  the  sure  messenger  of  help, 
hope,  and  consolation.  I| 

He  remained  three  years  amongst  them. 
Then  the  old  cur^  died,  and  the  bi^op  sent  , 
another  native-bom  Uonard  in  his  room,  in- 
timating to  Brother  Adam  that  for  him  a 
greater  and  more  honourable  work  was  pro- 
vided.   The  Catholic  priest  knows  ao^ios 
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{|  bat  obedience.  Brother  Adam  could  have 
I,  been  well  content  to  cany  the  good  news  of 
I '  God  to  and  fro  his  Breton  wilderness  all  the 
I '  days  of  his  life ;  there  were  souls  enough  to 
. .  be  saved,  and  the  sweetness  of  peace  and  a 
||  quiet  conscience  were  his  in  his  labours ;  but 
'1  he  went  to  the  bishop   to    hear  what   this 

I  greater  work  to  which  he  was  destined  might 

I I  be,  and  was  told  that  it  was  to  take  charge 
J  of  one  of  the  lesser  Catholic  missions   in 

I  Eastern  Asia — which,  he  would  be  informed 
jl  later.  In  seven  days  he  must  be  ready  to  go. 
I  "So  be  it,"  said  Brother  Adam,  and  he  set 
''  out  to  bid  those  farewell  who  Still  dwelt  in 
"  his  father's  house. 

ii  Thegoodold  Rector,  his  first  friend  and  pa- 
''  tron,  was  calmly  living  on  at  the  pTesb)^eiy, 
r  and  as  BrotherAdam,staffin  hand,  came  down 
'■  the  well-known  road  by  the  church,  he  met 
I  the  kind  priest,  his  hands,  as  usual,  clasped 
I  behind  him,  and  his  breviary  under  his  arm, 
.,  turning  out  for  his  daily  walk  on  the  heath. 
I'  The  Rector  did  not  at  the  moment  recognise 
I  the  former  klodrtk.  Brother  Adam's  visage 
I  was  hardened  and  bronzed  by  exposure,  and 
the  deep  lines  that  toil  and  discipline  had 
I  ploughed  in  it  gave  him  an  appearance  of 
'  much  greater  age.  But  his  pleasant  smile 
t  revealed  him  at  once,  and  the  Sector  em- 
I  braced  him  with  trembling  joy. 
I'  "You  have  come  to  see  us,  after  all  these 
'  years,  after  all  your  labours,  and  honours,  and 
(  sorrows,  you  have  remembered  us,  and  have 
I'  come  to  see  us !"  he  cried. 
1  "  I  have  come  to  bid  you  good-bye,"  said 
{'  Brother  Adam,  and  briefly  told  his  lot 

The  Rector's  eyes,  dim  with  years,  grew 

j    dimmer  still  with  tears.     He  begged  Brother 

,    Adam  to  turn  into  the  presbytery,  and  eat  and 

rest,  and  open  his  heart  to  him  once  more. 

And  so  they  talked  of  many  things  concemiijg 

I  their  life  and  vocation,  as  they  broke  bread 

'  together  in  the  bare  little  salon  where  a 

'  crucifix  and  a  few  books  of  piety  represented 

all  the  Rector's  luxury  and  learning.     It  was 

not  until  after  they  had  discussed  mission 

matters   at  home  and  abroad  that  Brother 

Adam  allowed  himself  to  inquire,  "  Is  all  well 

at  the  Collinet  and  the  Moulinasse  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Rector,  "  I  believe  all  is 
well — the  good  father  at  the  Moulinasse  is 
dead,  and  the  grandmother  at  the  Collinet, 
and  the  poor  innocent,  but  the  goin^  genera- 
tion thrive  apace.  The  Pfcre  Fflut  walks 
more  slowly  than  last  harvest,  and  Mistress 
Tinah  is  a  vast  help  to  her  mother." 

*'  Is  not  my  sister  married  then  ?"  asked 
Brother  Adam. 

"  Surely  she  is — she  married  that  young 


labourer  at^  Guiclan;  all  hia  fortune  would 
have  gone  into  bis  tobacco-pouch,  but  he  is 
a  brave,  honest  fellow,  and  the  Pbre  F^lix 
makes  him  his  right  hand — they  live  at  home 
at  the  Colhnet,  since  Matthieu  and  Francois 
have  married  and  settled  away.  You  know 
about  Jean-Marie  ?" 

"  No ;  has  he  met  a  soldier's  fate  ?"  said 
Adam,  for  the  Rector's  solemn  tone  intimated 
as  much. 

"  Yes,  poor  Jean-Marie  lies  somewhere  in 
the  sands  of  Africa ;  and  Kerre — you  know 
how  he  came  back  and  was  wrecked  and 
buried  out  there  in  the  churchyard?  Ah, 
yes,  I  remember^ — it  was  just  before  you  went 
to  Ploermel ;"  so  the  Rector  gossiped  on,  his 
guest  listening  with  grave,  placid  interest. 

"And  Jacq\ies  at  the  Moulinasse,  how 
wears  the  wo[ld  with  him?"  Brother  Adam 
inquired  again. 

"  Blithely,  to  all  appearance.  ,  Master 
Jacques  grows  fat.  Mistress  Alizan  was 
richly  dowered,  and  makes  him  a  capital 
wife ;  more  of  Martha  than  Mary  in  her,  per- 
haps, but  then  a  farm  wants  a  good  house- 
wife, or  things  go  to  waste.  She  has  three 
little  lads  about  her  feet — ^they  call  the  eldest 
Adam — Adam,  Fdlix,  and  Pierre," 

When  he  had  rested  an  hour.  Brother 
Adam  went  on  his  way,  and  much  as  the 
Rector  had  said,  he  found  his  kinsfolk  at  both 
the  Collinet  and  the  Moulinasse.  There  was 
the  souiid  of  the  Sail  in  the  threshing^oor, 
and  the  setting  sun  was  red  on  the  back 
avenue  and  the  broken  walls  of  the  ancient 
chateau  as  he  drew  near  to  the  door  of  home. 
Just  within  the  porch,  to  catch  the  waning 
light  on  her  spinning,  sat  Tinah — dark  little 
gipsy  Tinah,  now  a  sober  rosy  matron.  She 
rose  and  curtseyed  to  the  stranger,  but  his 
mother  at  the  first  glance  knew  him,  and  cried 
with  quivering  voice,  "  It  is  my  son,  Adam  I" 
and  they  brought  him  in,  and  sent  to  call  his 
father  and  his  brothers  who  were  in  the 
threshing-floor. 

They  all  came  in  haste,  but  yet,  not  as  they 
would  have  come  if  it  had  been  Pierre  from 
the  sea,  or  Jean-Marie  from  the  wars.  They 
came  with  grave  countenances  and  soft  re- 
spect, for  this  was  Monsieur  h  Pritre,  and 
uncovered  their  heads,  and  when  the  table 
was  spread,  they  served  him  standing. 

The  years  had  gone  on — ^nobody  remem- 
bered him  very  distincdy  ;  he  had  drifted  out 
of  the  daily  life  at  home,  and  his  office  set 
him  apart  from  their  humanity.  Instead  of 
boisterous  fraternal  love,  he  had  veneration, 
honour.  While  he  stayed,  the  Collinet  was 
quiet  as  a  church.    Tinah  set  her  wheel  to 
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the  wall,  and  folded  her  hands  to  hear  him 
talk ;  his  mother  waited  on  him  reverently, 
and  was  proud  of  her  saintly  son.  He  went 
down  to  the  Moulinasse,  and  Jacques,  who 
was  something  of  a  free-liver  in  his  prosperity, 
looked  shyly  at  him,  while  Mistress  Alizan's 
thoughts  wandered  to  the  churn  from  which 
she  had  been  summoned  to  receive  him.  She 
was  buxom  and  blcfoming,  and  dropped  little 
formal  words  one  by  one  from  her  lips,  and 
when  her  boys  ran  in  at  her  call,  she  gathered 
them  round  her  knees  like  a  hen  her  chickens, 
and  made  them  husL  Neither  in  Adam's 
face  nor  in  hers  was  there  any  sign  of  tender 
remembrance.  At  his  consecration  the  man 
had  died  in  him,  and  when  it  came  to  the 
last  parting  at  the  CoUinet,  and  he  said, 
"  Farewell,  father  !  farewell,  mother !"  instead 
of  a  kiss  to  their  son,  his  parents  bowed  their 
white  heads  before  him  for  the  blessing  of 
the  priest. 


And  so  he  departed,  and  went  away  as  a  j 
missionary  priest  to  eastern  lands  so  far  of^ 
BO  unheard  of  at  the  Collinet  and  the  Moo-  | 
linasse  that  when  his  kinsfolk  and  friends  talk  '. 
of  him,  it  is  in  the  same  bated  breath  as  of 
Pierre  and  oi  Jean-^Iarie  who  are  dead.   P^  " 
F^ix  add  the  mother,  however,  give  their  seu  <, 
a  week  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  : 
theFaitb,  and  the  Rector,  when  helm  a  moie  !' 
than  usually  interesting  report,  carries  it  to  ' 
the  farm,  and  they  read  by  the  fireside  in  the  '' 
evening  of  the  labours,  and  sufferings,  and  |i 
persecutions  of  the  modem  evangelists.     And 
when  the  story  is  of  a  martyrdom,  the  mother  l| 
covers  her  fiice  and  weeps  ;  but  her  tears  are  | 
tears  of  joy  and  gladness  for  those  who  have 
been  made  strong  to  glorify  God  in  the  fire ; 
and  she  prays  that  if  her  son  Adam  be  so 
tried,  so  may  he  pass  triumphant  through  that  |j 
great  tribulation,  and  be  found  of  her  again 
at  the  last  amongst  the  blessed  in  heaven. 

HOLUE  LGE. 


SERMONS   PREACHED  BEFORE   THE  QUEEN 
AT  BALMORAL. 

EX.— FAITlii' ULNESS  IN  THE  LEAST. 


"  Bb  that  U  bithfol  in  the  leut  Ii  &itU)iI  iJu  in  i 

'TX)  bring  highest  principle  to  the  fiilljl- 
■L  ment  of  commonest  duty,  and  by  the 
influence  of  lofty  moriVe  to  elevate  every-day 
life  by  consecrating  it  to  the  noblest  purposes, 
is  the  true  function  of  practical  Christianity. 
What  is  spiritual  is  often  too  exclusively  asso- 
ciated widi  the  exceprional,  with  the  raptures 
of  excited  feeling,  the  tenors  of  conscience, 
or  with  hours  of  such  intense  emotion  as  are 
produced  by  great  sorrows,  hopes,  fears,  rather 
than  with  our  common  eiiperiences ;  so  that 
there  is  suggested  a  certain  incongruity  be- 
tween the  actual  trifles  of  our  daily  interest 
and  the  sublimities  which  we  attach  to  reli- 
gious thought  and  motive.  This  is  a  mistake 
which  I  am  afraid  is  strengthened  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  tone  of  the  pulpit  and  of  the 
religious  press.  The  states  of  mind  frequently 
described  in  sermons,  if  they  are  the  most  in- 
teresting, are  certainly  not  the  most  common. 
Intense  spiritual  experiences  are  portrayed, 
which,  to  say  the  least,  men  have  but  seldom 
in  their  lives,  and  the  difficulties  which  are 
combated  are  such  as  suggest  themselves 
chiefly  to  the  speculative  or  the  refined.  Ke- 
ligicrus  biographies,  in  like  manner,  often 
tend  to  the  same  effect,  for  the  persons  whose 
lives  aie  recorded  have  generally  been  mixed  i 


up  with  great  circumstances.  -  Now  in  aw 
sense  it  is  both  elevating  and  instructive  to  „ 
hear  and  read  of  such  things.     We  feel  the  'i 
better  of  a  sermon  which  puts  some  hi^  ideal 
before  us  and  lifts  us  for  a  while  out  of  our  ', 
own  weary  circle  into  a  region  of  wide  views 
and  glorious  prospects.     We  feel  the  better  ' 
of  a  book  which  carries  us  away  from  the  i 
tedious*round  of  our  own  interests  to  scenes 
of  grand  and  exciting  incidents.     But  while  , 
such  things   have  this  good  result,  they  are   , 
also  apt  to  create  a  gulf  between  our  religious   . 
associations  and  our  practical  concerns,  so  'I 
that  an  undue  sense  of  unimportance  is  at- 
tached to  the   matters  with   which  we  are 
every  day  dealing.     There  is  too  great  a  dis- 
tance between  the  experiences  of  whicJi  n-c  ; 
have  been  hearing  or  reading,  and  the  things 
we  ourselves  have  to  do  with.    Life  may  be 
to  many  of  us  a  dead  level,  without  any  vety 
absorbing  interest,  and  the  people  and  inci- 
dents we  are  meeting  with  may  be  of  the  most 
commonplace  type.     There   may  be  but  a 
slender  link  of  connection  between  such  and   j 
the  heroic  characters  and  exciting  episodes    I 
about  which  books  are  written. 

But  this  is  wrong ;  for  it  is  in  lealisiog  the 
importanccoflittlethingsaodconuoonduties,  ' 
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and  in  ading  under  a  sense  ef  their  impgrlatue, 

that  the  trial  and  the  grandeur  of  Chris- 
tian life  consist.  It  is  most  difficult  to  do 
so.  In  times  of  excitement,  or  when  we  have 
the  stimulus  of  great  circumstances  and  the 
fervour  of  deep  emotion  to  stir  us  with  a  sense 
j  of  responsibility,  it  is  not  so  hard  to  feel  the 
■  call  to  act  nobly,  as  it  is  in  the  daily  routine 
and  drudgery  of  9ur  common  task,  there 
to  do  the  least  faithfully  as  unto  the  Lord. 
On  the  day  of  battle,  amid  the  noise  of 
trumpets  and  the  enthusiasm  of  brave  men,  a 
thrill  of  chivalry  passes,  like  an  electric  shock, 
I  through  an  army.  Eveiy  pulse  beats  with 
the  throb  of  heroism.  Excitement  for  a  time 
exalts  each  soldiet.  But  how  difficult  is  it 
during  the  dull  months  of  weary  drill,  and  amid 
the  petty  details  of  military  exercises,  to  act 
upon  the  same  high  principles  I  It  is  ^us  in  a 
sense  easier  to  be  faithful  on  great  occasions 
than  to  bring  lofiy  motives  into  the  sphere  of 
common  duties.  It  is  of  this  faithfiilness  in 
the  leaft  that  I  desire  to  speak  to-day,  and 
to  show  the  value  of  what  we  are  too  apt  to 
regard  as  common  acd  unimportant 
I  will  do  this  in  two  lights,  showing — 
First,  That  faithfulness  in  the  Jeast  is  the 
greatest  test  of  character;  and, 

Secondly,  That  all  great  results  are  accom- 
pUshed  only  by  attention  to  details. 

I.  Faithfulness  in  the  lea^t  is  the  great 
test  of  character.  It  is  rfiaracter  which  is 
really  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  God.  It  is  the 
principle  of  faithfulness  which  He  seeks  in  his 
servants,  rather  than  the  fewness  or  the  mul-- 
dtude  of  things  over  which  they  have  been 
placed.  The  welcome  into  His  Joy  is  given 
to  the  man  who  bad  only  two  talents,  as  much 
as  to  the  ond  who  had  ten.  In  one  sense 
there  is  nothing  little  in  the  eyes  of  God. 
It  is  our  own  littleness  which  makes  us 
deem  anything  mean  or  unimportant.  But 
it  is  not  so  with  the  great  Father  of  whom  all 
the  families  in  heaven  and  earth  are  named. 
He  is  so  great  and  good  that  He  cares  for 
the  very  least.  He  watches  over  the  orphan-^ 
child  with  as  true  solicitude  as  over  the 
concerns  of  an  empire.  And  as  what  He 
seeks  is  character,  so  he  desires  the  child  to 
be  good  as  a  child  just  as  He  requires  the 
great  statesman  tt>  be  faithful  to  whom  He  has 
committed  the  destinies  of  millions.  Now 
when  our  Lord  says,  "  He  that  is  faithful  in 
the  least  is  ^tbful  also  in  much,  and  he  that 
is  unjust  in  the  least  is  unjust  also  in  much," 
He  is  giving  us  the  test  which  proves  cha- 
racter. We  may  with  all  reverence  apply 
this  to  the  character  of  God  hims^,  and 
notice  the  marvellous  illustration  of  faithful- 
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ness  in  little  things  which  is  revealed  to  us  in 
his  works,  ^or  not  Only  does  He  sustain  all 
worlds,  and  people  space  with  the  ordered 
movements  of  vast  systems,  but  He  lavishes 
a  skill  as  wonderful  on  the  minutest  details. 
The  insect  which  is  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  when  placed  under  the  microscope  is  dis- 
covered to  be  as  complete  in  every  detail 
as  the  greatest  sun.  Its  jointed  limbs,  its 
brilliant  eye,  its  wing  of  gauze,  its  coat  of 
polished  mail,  are  all  of 'perfect  finish.  If 
having  searched  through  the  majestic  fields 
embraced  by  the  eye  of  the  astronomer,  we 
contract  our  gaze  to  the  veriest  atom  of  which 
science  can  take  cognisance,  we  find  the  same 
pervading  watchfulness  and  the  same  care 
taken  in  the  balancing  of  an  ephemeral  on  its 
wing  as  in  the  poising  of  a  world.  With  God 
there  is  this  mmutest  attention  to  details,  and 
the  least  work  is  as  faithfully  executed  as  the 
greatest.  We  see  the  same  characteristics 
repeatedly  illustrated  in  the  life  of  Jesus  and 
his  apostles.  However  great  the  events  might 
be  in  which  our  Lord  was  at  the  moment 
engaged.  He  never  forgot  those  litde  acts  of 
kindness  which  are  so  trivial  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  but  are  the  truest  measures  of 
unselfish  goodness.  The  case  of  the  leper, 
crawling  to  him  in  loathsome  misery,  of  the 
little  child  wishing  His  blessing,  of  the  widow 
with  two  mites,  of  the  blind  beggar  crying 
from  the  dust,  were  as  faithfully  considered 
by  Him  as  the  needs  of  the  whole  Church. 
TTie  very  wants  of  the  body  were  never  over- 
looked by  Him  amid  the  excitement  of  great 
incidents,  Jairus  and  his  wife,  when  standing 
amazed  by  the  bedside  of  their  daughter  that 
had  been  dead,  are  reminded  by  Christ  of  the 
girl's  physical  weakness,  and  commanded  to 
give  her  food.  He  asks  his  disciples,"  Children, 
have  ye  any  meat?"  amid  the  wonders  of  His 
resurrection  glory.  Still  more  may  we  be 
struck  by  his  unseliish  remembrance  of  the 
wants  of  others  during  the  darkest  hour  of  his 
own  history.  Amid  the  sublime  events  of  his 
betrayal  and  crucifixion,  when  surrounded 
by  the  soldiers  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane, 
His  first  thought  was  for  his  disciples,  "  Let 
these  go  away."  When  his  arms  were  held, 
He  asks  liberty  of  the  guard  for  a  moment, 
"Suffer  ye  thus  far,"  and  stretches  His 
hand  to  heal  the  ear  of  Malchus,  So,  too, 
from  beneath  his  braws  torn  with  the  cro\vn 
of  thorns.  He  looked  on  Peter  with  an  eye 
full  of  sadness  for  His  disciple.  From  His 
dying  agony  He  turned  to  comfort  his 
mother,  and  thinking  of  her  future  comfort 
provided  for  her  a  home.  So,  too,  in  the 
case  of  the  apostle:;,  especially  in  the  history 
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and  letters  of  St.  Paul,  there  is  no  feature 
more  touchingly  human  than  the  acts  of 
personal  kindness  which  so  frequently  occur ; 
the  little  messages  he  wrote  to  individuals, 
and  his  considerateness  for  the  common  wants 
of  others,  such  as,  when  in  the  wild  morning 
off  Malta,  he  commanded  the  cr^w  and  pas- 
sengers to  take  food  and  be  of  good  courage, 
and  forgot  not  before  breaking  bread,  to  give 
thanks  to  God  while  he  stood  on  die  wet 
deck  amid  roaring  wind  and  tossing  seas. 

It  is  this  faithfulness  in  little  things  which 
beautifies  the  good  and  wins  for  them  the 
love  of  men.  As  the  loveliness  of  nature  does 
not  consist  so  much  in  her  vastness  as  in  the 
exquisite  richness  of  her  details,  so  it  is  in  life 
and  character.  The  naked  sky,  the  bare  sea, 
the  long  line  of  unbroken  desert,  the  feature- 
less w^I  of  mountain,  however  sublime  in 
scale,  never  so  touch  us  as  when  the  eye 
meets  the  varied  graces  with  which  each  spot 
is  filled  in  such  a  landscape  as  that  which  now 
surrounds  us.  The  cushioned  mosses,  the 
countless  tints  of  autumn,  the  dew-drops 
glittering  from  the  fern  or  tasselled  pine- 
wood,  the  unnumbered  forms  and  colours 
which  crowd  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the 
scene — these  are  what  constitute  the  true 
splendour  of  nature. 

Now,  transferring  all  this  to  ourselves, — let 
us  suppose  there  is  nothing  very  peculiar  in 
our  lot — that  we  have  no  great  feelings,  or 
revelations,  or  raptures,  nor  any  mighty  inci- 
dents to'  strike  fire,  from  the  dulness  of  our 
daily  round  of  petty  duties  and  weary  details, 
how,  under  such  conditions  as  these,  »re  we 
to  live  nobly  and  in  a  manner  worthy  of  God  ?. 
— or,  if  we  are  placed  in  different  circum- 
stances, and  amid  the  excitement  of  great 
events,  which  command  our  attention  and 
of  themselves  stimulate  to  lofty  motives,  we 
are  disposed  to  look  for  some  test  other  than 
these  whereby  to  try  our  character — then  I 
answer  to  both  of  these  inquiries,  that  the  faith- 
fulness in  the  minute  and  the  common,  rather 
than  the  exceptional  and  extraordinary,  is 
the  noblest  achievement  and  greatest  testxf 
principle.  To  act  nobly  amid  the  fretting 
irritations  or  the  prosaic  duties  of  the  fireside 
or  of  business,  and  in  the  power  of  Christ's 
spxtit  to  resist  numljerless  tendencies  to 
selfishness,  sloth,  or  inconsiderateness,  is  at 
once  the  highest  test  and  constitutes  the  true 
glory  of  the  child  of  God.  There  is  many 
B  man  great  on  the  platform  or  in  the 
pulpit,  loud  in  the  stormy  controversy  of 
sects,  and  a  mighty  champion  on  the 
exciting  field  of  public  life,  whose  charac- 
ter utterly  breaks  down  when  tested  hy  the 


little  but  all-important  graces  of  gentle- '1 
ness,  kindness,  forbearance,  patiencs,  and  . 
humility.  To  be  true  where  no  eye  may  see  ■ 
us,  to  do  the  right  thing  in  the  unnoticed  I 
deeds  which  form  the  sum  of  daily  experience,  1 
to  exercise  a  check  on  temper,  to  try  to  make  ' 
others  happy  and  good  around  us,  to  accept  ' 
the  cross  which  such  discipline  as  this  must  1 
impose,  not  from  vanity,  nor  love  of  praise,  ,, 
but  because  we  are  seeking  to  keep  near  jl 
Jesus  Christ — this,  my  friends,  is  the  true  1 
grandeur  of  our  •ailing  as  sons  of  God. 
So-called  Christian  character  would  not  ,! 
have  the  harsh,  dogmatic  features  it  so 
often  bears  if  faithfulness  in  the  least  |I 
formed  the  foundation  of  its  other  graces,  j 
It  is  thus  we  miss  too  frequently  the ' 
charm  and  winning  sweetness  which  the  true  I 
Christian  ought  to  possess  for  the  wodd.  " 
The  lines  are  drawn  in  cold  outline,  n-ithoul  ] 
the  filling  up  of  the  lovelier  details,  which  ' 
give  softness  and  fascination  to  perfect  good-  ' 
ness.  W€  look  for  the  blessedness  of  Chrsi  l' 
in  things  which  loom  far  away  on  the  hon-  j 
zon,  rather  than  in  those  which  grow  be-  :i 
side  our  daily  path.'  And  thus  we  greuly  1 
err.  Not  far  away,  but  at  our  very  feet,  are  1' 
the  soft  grasses,  and  the  sights  and  sounds  ,| 
which  steal  over  us  with  a  sense  of  loveliness  " 
unutterable.  And  so,  not  in  the  distant,  but  . 
in  the  near,  lies  the  true  charm  of  Christian  ;' 
grace;  in  the  humbler  charities  which  are  , 
spread  out  in  unnoticed  acts  of  kindness,  tn  1' 
meekness,  .pureness,  gentleness,  self-forget- 
fulness;  in  the  untold  beauty  of  the  life  which  | 
has  imbibed  the  very  spirit  of  Christ's  love, 
obedience,  and  self-sacnfice,  and  which,  tike  1! 
some  subtle  perfume,  filling  the  common  air  . 
with  fragrance,  breathes  thatspiritthrougball  | 
acts,-  all  words,  all  motives, 

II.  But  not  only  is  faithfulness  in  the  least  1 
the  best  test  of  character,  but,  I  remark  fui-  1 
ther,  that  character,  considered  as  a  result,  is 
only  attained  by  faithfulness  in  details.    It  is  I 
so  with  all  great  results.    The  moving  of  a  , 
giant  steamer  across  the   ocean    in    safety 
depends  on  the  manner  in  which  a  numberless 
series  of  details  have  been  ftilfiUed.   Whether  ; 
she  will  force  her  way  through  the  night  of  |i 
tempest,or  become  the  plajrthmg  of  thtf  wavo, 
may  depend  on  how  some  bolt  or  pinion  in 
the  engine  has  been  finished.    A  flaw  in  the 
iron,  or  the  carelessness  of  some  workman  in 
clinchingarivet  may  end  in  terrible  shipwreck 
and  the  desolation  of  a  hundred  homes. 

So,    too,  a    victorious  battle  is   but  the 
aggregate  effect  of  attention  to  innumerable  '' 
details.    The  habit  of  disciplined  obedience  * 
and  the  confidence  betweo)  man  and  officer 
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which  insured  the  final  triumph  were  Dot 
attained  at  a  bound,  but  only  after  years  of 
accurate  drill,  and  the  patient  fulfilment  of 
numberless  conditions.  It  is  not  otherwisewith 
.  character.  Habits  are  not  foimed  by  single  but 
by  repeated  acts.  Holiness  is  never  attained 
by  a  sudden  start.  It  is  the  consequence  of 
faithfulness  in  little  things,  ^t  implies  a  dis- 
cipline continually  exercised — the  opportuni- 
ties faitbfuUy  employed  by  the  earnest  which 
have  been  squandered  by  the  careless.  A  holy 
tone  of  mind,  inner  peace,  finnness  in  the 
moment  of  temptation,  calmness  in  the  hour 
of  sortow,  heroic  self-sacrifice  in  a  sudden 
emergency,  are  results  which  spring  &om 
numberless  little  acts  of  faithfulness.  They 
are  just  the  aggregate  consequence  of  hours 
of  prayer,  of  many  an  earnest  battle  with  self, 
of  watchful  obedience,  and  of  a  communion 
with  God  which  has  been  a  matter  ot  aiUure. 
The  quickness  with  which  temptation  is  re- 
pelled by  the  true  soldier  of  the  cross  is  a 
result  of  training,  Lilce  the  accomplished 
swordsman,  the  proper  guard  comes  to  him 
like  an  instinct  A  truly  holy  character  is 
only  attained  by  attention  to  details.  Ad- 
vance in  it  is  made  step  by  step,  on  the  knees, 
in  the  closet,  amid  the  bustle  of  life,  by  a  mul- 
titude of  seeming' trifles,  and  only,  by  God's 
grace,  through  "  faithfulness  in  the  least" 

Experience  of  hfe  may  also  teach  us  that 
men  do  not  become  bad  all  at  once.  The 
decline  is  gradual,  often  almost  impercei^tible. 
A  pampered  childhood,  leading  to  self-indul- 
gence and  unbridled  appetite  in  youth,  na- 
turally prepares  the  way  for  a  depraved  man- 
hood. Or  the  little  falsehoods,  ripening  into 
an  untruthful  habit,  end  in  the  dishonour- 
able career  of  the  worthless.  Nor  in  such 
palpable  matters  as  these,  but  in  minor 
things,  bow  well  we  can  often  trace  our 
own  failure  in   good    to    unfaithfulness   in 
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little  things  1  We  have  yielded  to  some  sud- 
den temper,  and  discover  that  we  have  not 
only  destroyed  all  spiritual  peace  within, 
but  that  we  have  stirred  up  such  dregs  of 
evil  as  have  rendered  our  hearts  like  a 
muddy  pool,  reflecting  nothing  calm  or  good, 
and  making  all  communion  with  God  impos- 
sible. Or,  by  the  omission  of  private  devo- 
tion, we  discover  ourselves  drifting  into  a 
careless  habit,  in  which,  accustomed  to  yield 
more  and  more  to  dilatoriness  and  sloth,  we 
gradually  d^enerate  into  impenitence  and 
earthliness,  and  then  ensues  the  fatal  result 
of  a  character  hardened  and  worldly.  No 
spasmodic  efibrt  now  and  then  can  restore 
such.  Recovery  miist  come  only  by  the  slow 
process  of  attention  to  details. 

Therefore,  if  we  would  truly  advance  toward 
the  great  result  of  goodness,  let  us  seek  to 
be  faithful  in  the  least.  If  we  mean  to  be  no 
more  than  hollow  make-believes,  let  us  be 
dreaming  only  of  wonderful  occasions,  or  wait- 
ing circumstances  which  may  never  arrive.  Let 
us  rather  daily  walk  close  with  God  and  in  the 
fellowship  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  strive  to  bring 
the  love  and  the  spirit  of  Christ  into  the  very 
routineofcommonduties.  So  will  we  progress 
and  make  life  noble  and  sweet  and  heavenly. 
It  is  religious  quackery  which  promises  sudden 
results  without  any  trouble  or  painful  disci- 
pline. But  there  are  no  such  methods  either 
in  the  kingdom  of  nature  or  grace.  Trust  in 
Christ  must  ever  imply  obedience  to  his  will, 
and  the  attainment  of  true  rest  and  peace  in 
Christ  must  ever  be  according  to  his  own 
rule, — "If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let 
him  take  up  tus  cross  daily  and  follow  me." 
"  Take  up  my  yoke  and  learn  of  me,  for  I  am 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and  so  will  ye  find 
rest  unto  your  souls."  "  Why  call  ye  me  Lord, 
Lord,  and  do  not  the  things  which  I  say?" 

DOHALD   UACLEOD. 


OUR  NEW  VILLAGE  CLOCK. 


Down  in  the  Dave  I  catch  the  twofold  best 
Of  those  fdll-weighled  momeats  overhead ; 

And,  hark  [  the  hour  goes  clanging  down  the  street 
To  the  open  plain  !     How  sweet,  at  eventide. 

Will  ttat  dear  music  be  to  toil-worn  men, 
Calling  them  home  each  to  his  own  fireside  i 

How  sweet  the  toll  of  all  the  houn  till  then  I 
The  cattle,  too,  the  lelf-same  sound  shall  bcai, 

But  they  cau  never  know  theijower  it  wields 
O'et  human  hearts  that  labour,  Bope,  and  fear  ; 
Our  villa^  clock  means  nought  to  steed  or  steer. 
The  call  of  Time  will  share  rach  twinkling  ear 

With  snmmer  flies,  and  vcnces  from  the  fields. 

CHAKLES  TUaifXB. 
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'  ON  A  PIECE  OF  CHALK/ 


9  "gtetaat  ItiibtttJi  U>  the  HKmfctng  JEtnt  at  grigMint,  gmx^  21, 1873. 
Br  WILLIAM  B.  CARPENTER,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Pessidkht  o?  thb  British  Association. 


(In  preparing  Tor  puUidUoB  At  CoUawiiig  lecture^ 
which  was  in  cveiy  aenw  exUmporUed,  Dr.  Car- 
peeler  has  deemed  it  right  to  maiatam  as  nearly  aa 
passible  its  original  form, — only  giving  somewhat 
greater  completeness  lo  certain  paits  of  it  than  the 
necessaiy  limitatiini  of  time  patmitted  in  Its  d^voiy.] 

SOME  of  my  friends  were  good  enough  to 
express  to  me  their  disappointment,  that 
I  had  not  said  anything  in  ra^  Address  with 
regard  to  the  researches  in  which  I  have  been 
specially  engaged  for  the  last  four  years — the 
investigation  of  the  Physical  Condition  and 
the  Life  of  the  Deep  Sea.  The  reason  I 
avoided  it  was  simply  that  I  have  had  other 
occasions  of  saying  out  all  that  I  have  to  sa^ 
npon  this  subject;  and  I  did  not  think  it 
was  quite  the  thing  for  the  British  Associa- 
tion, to  cook  up  {as  it  were)  an  old  dinner, 
and  serve  it  again  before  them.  On  the 
Other  hand,  I  had  certain  things  which  it  had 
been  in  my  mind  for  many  years  to  say  out, 
and  which  I  wished  for  an  opportunity  of 
saying  out;  and  since  I  delivered  that  Ad- 
dress, I  have  had  the  very  great  satisfaction 
of  believing  that  ^at  I  said  on  that  occa- 
sion struck  a  key-note  which  will  give  occa- 
sion to  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  and  may 
have  a  favourable  influence  upon  the  course 
of  thought  hereafter.  If  I  succeed  in  doing 
this,  my  object  will  have  been  ftilly  attained. 

But  in  addressing  you  to-night — at  the 
request  of  some  of  your  friends  here,  who 
have  rendered  to  the  Association  and  to 
myself  the  most  valuable  and  efficient  ser- 
vices during  the  past  week — I  am  going  to 
bring  before  you  some  of  the  matters  in  which 
I  have  myself  been  an  investigator.  Though 
I  shall  have  to  speak  of  myself,  it  will  be  in 
connection  with  my  two  most  valued  col- 
leagues— Professor  Wyville  Thomson,  with 
whom  these  inquiries  originated,  and  who  is 
about  to  take  chaise  of  the  ma^ificent  Cir- 
cumnavigation sdentifrc  exploration  which 
our  Government  is  now  preparing  to  send 
out,  and  my  friend  Mr.  J.  Gwyn  Jeflreys, 
who  has  taken  an  important  share  in  these 
researches. 

I  need  not  tell  you  Brighton  men  what 
Chalk  is  ;  that  is  to  say,  I  need  not  tell  you 
what  it  looks  like ;  but  I  shall  have  to  tell  jou 
what  it  is.  If  I  were  to  say  to  you,  "  Do  you 
know  what  chalk  is?"  you  would  reply,  I 
"  Oh,  of  course  we  do  I  ■  Don't  you  suppose  I 
we  know,  a  piece  of  chalk  when  we  see  it  ?  "  | 


But  then  I  thmk  I  can  tell  you  a  htdc  about 
this  Chalk  that  you  do  not  know. 

Ih  the  firat  place,  where  do  you  see 
it?  You  see  it  formv^  difis  on  yom 
coast;  you  find  it  forming  downs  in  yonr 
interior ;  yon  meet  with  it  wherever  there  is 
a  little  removal  of  the  surface-grass ;  yon  find 
plenty  of  chalk-pits  in  various  parts  of  the 
ridges  of  your  downs.  Where  there  is  an 
exposure  oT  the  cliff,  whether  on  the  ni 
coast-line  or  in  an  excavated  chalk-pit,  yon 
will  see,  if  you  observe,  thai  ihere  arc ' 
catioaa  of  what  we  call  stratificatioa ;  tiut 
is,  that  there  xn  regular  strata  or  layeis  one 
above  another.  And  tbese  are  sepanted 
more  or  less  distiBcdy  from  each  other 
sometimes  by  obvious  lines,  and  sometimes 
by  bands  of  flint.  But  you  will  not  see  them 
always  or  even  generally  arranged  horizra- 
tally ;  more  ccnnmonly  they  are  inclined,  and 
sometimes  even  vertical  j  but  they  were  ill 
horiz<mtal  once.  These  lines  indicate  the 
succession  of  deposits  that  took  place  at  'dit 
bottom  of  the  Deep  Sea;  for  there  is  no 
question  now,  but  that  die  whote  of  the 
great  Chalk  fwmatioo  of  this  part  of  Big- 
land  (which  you  see  at  Dover  and  Folkestone 
higher  than  in  this  neighbomrhood,  and  also 
at  Alum  Bay  and-the  Needles  in  the  Isle  d 
Wight),  was  once  the  bed  rf  the  sea.  Some 
parts  of  this  formation  are  still  horizontal, 
and  some  of  them  have  been  tilted  up ;  but 
it  Would  cany  us  too  &r  if  I  were  to  lead 
you  to  consider  the  causes  for  this  tiltingmp. 
I  want  you  to  understand  that  these  layers 
of  Chalk,  one  above  another,  indicate  their 
successive  ages ;  the  uppermost  being  the 
latest  formed. 

What  position  does  this  Chalk  occupy  with 
regard  to  other  Strata — to  that  great  beries  of 
stratified  rocks  which  Geologists  tell  you  of? 
It  is  a  somparativdy  new  formation.  The 
general  series  of  stratified  rocks  was  first 
well  studied  in  England ;  and  it  has  been  a 
most  formnate  thing  for  science,  that,  in  our 
small  island  of  Great  Britain,  we  have  a  sort 
of  comprehensive  pocket  edition  of  it.  Be- 
ginning in  Scotland  we  have  the  oldest  of 
these  rocks ;  the  earliest  stratified  deposit  yet  j 
known  being  what  Sir  Roderick  Murchisoa 
terms  the  FiindamaUal  Gneiss  of  Scotland 
(of  which  I  shall  have  something  more  to 
say  towards  the   end  of  the  lecture),  on 
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I  Yfhich  rest   the  Clay-slates  and    Mica-sUtes 
I   that    fonn   a.  great    part   of  the   luountain- 
I   masses  of  Scotland,  Cmnberland,  and  North 
I   Wales,  and  are  somcthnes  distinguished  as 
I   the    CinnMan    or    CamMax    system.       In 
these,  very  few  traces  of  Animal  life  have  yet 
i    been  discovered — at  least  in  this  country ; 
I   but  there  is  now  strong  reason  for  believing 
I    that  Animal  life  was  abundant,  though  per- 
I   haps  not  very  varied  in  its  character,  durii^ 
the  long  period  occupied  by  their  dcpositicm, 
I  and  that  its  remains  have  been  for  tiie  most 
I    part  obliterated  by  subsequent  changes  in 
!   the  condition  of  the  deposits  in  which  they 
\   were    entombed.      Then   in   the  middle   (rf* 
I   Wales,  and  in  Shropshire,  extcndii^  as  fax 
'  east  as  Dudley,  we  have  the  series  of  rocks, 
'  consisting    of    limestones    and    sandstones 
I   (some  of  these  last  having  a  somewhat  slaty 
I  character),  vhich  constitute  the  Silurian  syt- 
I  iem  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison.     In  these 
we   find  abandance  of  remains  of  marine 
'  Animal  life  ;  but  they  almost  entirely  belong 
to  forms  which  (so  far  as  we  at  present  know) 
have  long  ceased  to  exist.     There  is,  how- 
ever,  one  most   remarkable   exception.     A 
'  peculiar  bivalve  shell,   IJngula,   inhabiting 
deep  waters,  is  found  abundantly  in  a  "  flag- 
j   stone  "  deposit  near  Ludlow ;  and  it  is  con- 
'  sidered  by  my  and  your  friend  Mr.  Thotnas 
Davidson,  who  is  the  highest  living  authority 
upon  the  gionp  to  which' this  Invalve  belongs, 
that  there  is  no  such  difference  between  the 
Linguios  of  the  "  Lingula-flags  "  of  Shropshire 
.  and  tboae  of  the  present  time,  as  forbids  the 
'  idea  that  the  tatter  are  the  direct   lineal 
descendants  of  the  former.     Next,  in  other 
parts  of  the  Welsh  border,  and  in  some  of  the 
■  Midland   counties,  but   more    especially  in 
,    Devonshire,  you  have  a  series  of  stratified 
j  rocks  now   distinguished    as   the  Deuottian 
I  system,  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  we  find 
;  abundant  remains  of  Fishes.    Many  of  the 
'  Silurian   types  of    life  passed    on   into  the 
Devonian   series;    but    others  disappeared, 
and  were  replaced  by  different  forms;    Next, 
in  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  South  Wales,  Glou- 
cestershire, Somersetshire,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bristol,  where  I  passed  my  early 
life  in  the  midst  of  it,  you  have  that  great 
and  most  important  formation,  the  Carboni- 
ftrous,  so  called  because  all  our  true  "  Coal 
measures  "  are  included  in  it.     The  base  of 
this,  constituting  the  bed  of  what  are  known 
as   "  coal-basins,"   is  formed   by  the    "  Car- 
boniferous Limestone,"  a  bed  of  enormous 
thickness,  to  which  I  shall  refer  again  by- 
and-by.     In  the  seams  of  Coal,  and  in  the 
layers    of   shale   which    intervene   between 


them,  we  have  the  dtstiix^  remains  of  land 
Vegetation,  and  a  few  remains  of  land  Ani- 
mals have  been  also  discovered;  all,  how- 
ever, belonging  to  types  diSerent  from  any 
that  now  exisL  Over  the  Coal-measures  in 
the  North  of  England,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bristol,  and  in  some  other  localities,  are 
found  anotber  set  of  rocks,  into  whidh  several 
of  the  same  andent  types  of  life  pass  on, 
and  of  which  the  "  Magnesian  Limestone  " 
or  "  Dolomite"  is  the  chief  representative.* 
This  series  is  now  distinguished  as  the  Per- 
mian,  being  much  more  developed  in  a  part 
of  Central  Europe  which  constituted  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Permia. 

Now  this  formation  is  the  last  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Paiaoiok  series  :  the  wotd 
"  palseozoic  "  meaning  simply  "ancient  life." 
All  these  formations  lie  more  or  less  con- 
formably,  one  on  another;  and,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  there  is  no  very  decided  break  in 
the  types  of  Animal  hfe  which  they  contain. 
They  slope  for  the  most  part  eastward;  and 
disappear  about  the  middle  of  England  be- 
neath the  newer  formations  of  its  eastern  and 
south-eastern  portions.  Thus  many  Geologists 
are  of  opinion  that  a  sufficiently  deep  boring 
through  your  Chalk  and  the  strata  next  below 
it,  would  bring  you  down  on  the  Coal-mea- 
sures ;  but,  wheUier  these  lie  sufficiently  near 
the  suriace  to  enable  them  to  be  profitably 
worked,  is  quite  another  question. 

But  at  the  end  of  this  Palaeozoic  series, 
alike  in  England,  oir  the  Continent,  and  in 
the  United  States,  there  is  a  great  break; 
for  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  which  is  the 
lowest  member  of  what  is  termed  the 
Seamdary  or  MesozoU  (middle-Ufe)  series,  is 
deposit«Kt  uneonformably  upon  the  Paljeozoic; 
and  its  fossil-remains,  which  are  compara- 
tively few,  are  of  different  types  from  the 
Paljeozoic  But,  as  I  shall  presently  point 
out  to  you,  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  there 
was  (as  formerly  supposed)  a  universal  break- 
ing-up  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  a  sweep- 
ing-off  of  the  old  types  of  life,  between  the 
end  of  the  Paleozoic  period  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Secondary.     On  the  contrary. 
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there  is  every  probability  that  a  continuous 
series  of  strata  was  being  deposited  in  what 
was  then  sea  ;  no  such  deposits  having  been 
formed  on  what  we  at  present  know  as  the 
surface  of  the  Palseozoic  rocks,  simply  be- 
cause, having  been  elevated  above  the  sea, 
they  were  then  dry  land.  The  extension  of 
Geological  inquiiy  to  regions  not  yet  explored, 
will  doubtless  bring  us  to  the  knowledge  of 
these  intermediate  rocks. 

The^<rfd«i/(ir)ijfr^j,  of  which  the  New  Red 
Sandstone  is  the  lowest  and  the  Chalk  the 
highest,    is    made    up,  hke   the    Palieozoic, 
of  a    succession    of  Formations,    consisting 
of  different  components — Limestones,  Sand- 
stones,   Clays,    &C.,   variously    mixed — that 
have    a    general    conformableness    one    to 
another  in  theirstra- 
tification,  and    are 
characterized  by  the 
same  general    per- 
vading type  of  Ani- 
mal life ;  eacl)  for- 
mation   presenting 
some   forms  which 
are  common  to  it 
and   to   the   strata 
above    and    below, 
with    others   which  ' 
are  peculiar  to,  and' 
therefore    specially 
characteristic  of,  it- 
self.      Thus,   lying 
upon  the  New  Red 
Sandstone,  we  first 
find  the  Lias  com- 
ing to  the  surface  in 
a  band  that  aosses 
the  middle  of  Eng- 
land obliquely  from  Fie.  j.—Fenmiif/irn  and  oihc 
Yorkshire,    through     ^"l^^^-Jj^j'jt^^^^ 
Warwickshire,    Ox-  i»"      w    .    J 

fordshire,  Somersetshire, and  Dorsetshire:  and 
it  is  in  this  formation  that  we  find  the  remains 
of  those  great  Fish-Lizards,  the  Ichthyosaurus, 
Phsiosaurus,  and  others ;  and  of  that  beauti- 
ful Lily-star,  the  Pmtacrinus,  of  which  I 
shall  presently  say  more.  Then  we  have, 
generally  following  the  same  line,  but  ad- 
joining ihe  (astern  border  of  the  Lias-band, 
the  great  Oolitic  formation,  which  gives  us 
our  Bath-stone  and  Portland-stone;  and  in 
this  we  liave  remains  of  gigantic  Reptiles 
(such  as  the  Cetiosaiirus)  which  seem  to  have 
been  fitted  to  walk  on  land.  In  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Oohtic  series,  the  Bradford  Clay 
of  Wiltshire,  we  find  a  very  peculiar  type 
of  the  Lily-stars,  the  Apiocrinite,  or  "  pear- 
■"ncrinite ;"  so  named  because  its  central  body. 


from  which  its  arms  radiate,  has  the  form 
and  is  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  pear.  To 
this,  again,  I  shall  presently  have  to  refer. 
Then,  passing  by  some  intermediate  deposits 
of  a  more  local  character,  we  come  to  the  ' 
Grtmsand  formation,  on  which  the  Chaik 
rests;  and  though  the  mineral  character  of 
the  two  is  so  different,  yet  there  is  such  a 
general  conformableness  in  their  stratifica- 
tion, and  such  a  general  resemblance  in  their 
Fauna  (or  a^egate  of  Animal  life),  that  they 
are  regarded  as  tt^ether  forming  the  Cre- 
tateous  system. 

Now  the  highest  beds  of  the  Chalk  form 
the  conclusion  of  the  Secondary  series;  a 
break  here  existing  between  these  and  the 
Tertiary  strata,    analogous    to    that    which 
separates    the    S^ 
condary   from   the 
Palaeozoic,  but  not 
so    marked.      The 
scries   of  later  de- 
posits forming  what 
are  called  the  Ter- 
tiary   strata,   gene- 
rally lie  unconfoim- 
ablyupon  the  Chalk; 
I  and  the  types  of  life 
preserved  in  them 
rare  mostly  new.    It 
was    formerly  sup- 
posed that  after  the 
formation    of   the 
Chalk,  there  was  a 
general  dymgout  of 
the    Animals   theo 
existing;and  that  the 
set  of  Animals  whose 
remains  we  find  in 
micmtcopic  Dn^uiami  in  Oiaiic  the  Xertiary   strata 
r  p«t  a.  /««>.,«/,  wd  u.  th«  „ejg     jjj^j,     intro- 
duced for  the  first 
time.    But  it  was  long  since  shown  by  Pro- 
fessor Ehrenbcrg,  one  of   the    greatest  of 
microscopical    discoverers,    that     several  of 
those  minuter  forms  of  which  (as  I  shall 
presently  explain)  the  Chalk  is  in  great  pan 
made  up,  are  still  found  in  our  seas  ;  and 
it  was  afterwards  pointed  out  by  Professor 
Edward   Forbes,  that  one  of  the  species  of 
Terebratula   (a   peculiar  bivalve  shell  allieii 
to  the    Lingijla)  which   is  characteristic  of 
the  Chalk,  is  identical  with  a  species  that 
is  still  living  in  our  own    seas.      Hence  it 
appeared   that  the   doctrine  of  a   universal 
sweeping-off  of  the  older  types   of  life,  in 
the    interval   between    the    Q-etaceous  and 
the  oldest  Tertiary  fonnations,  could  not  be 
any  longer  accepted ;  and  we  now  know  that 
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the  difference  between  the  Fossil  remains 
which  are  respectively  characteristicoflhe  two 
periods,  depends  in  great  degree  on  the 
circumstance  that  the  Chalk  was  deposited 
!  in  the  midst  of  a  deep  Ocean,  whilst  the 
I  Tertiary  strata  were  for  the  most  part  formed 
i|  nearer  Land. 

1 1  It  is  very  curious  that  both  London  and 
'  Paris  are  situated  upon  great  basins  of 
'  Chalk  filled  with  subsequent  formations ; 
I  some  of  them  fresh-water,  and  some  of 
I  them  local  marine  or  estuary  deposits.  Thus 
j  the  Clay  of  our  own  area  in  the  neighbour- 

I  hood  of  London — that  stiff  day  which  lies 
I  immediately  over  the  Chalk— is  tlie  local 
'  representative  in  that  area  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent    formation 

in  the  south  of 
Europe ;  namely, 
of  that  great  Nuni- 
mulitic  Limestone 
which  makes  hills 
I  and  even   moun- 

'  places,  and  which 
I  runs  along  both 
the  south  of  Eu- 
'  rope  and  the  north 

I I  of    Africa,     even 

I  into  India.    'The 

I I  London  Clay  was 

I  deposited  where 
i  the  material  of  clay 
'  was  plentiful ;  and 
;  we  know  it  to  be 

of  the  sanne  period, 
.  I  because  in  certain 

localities  we  find 

in  it  Nummulites 

representing  those 

of  the  great  Num-  p,^,  ^.--R.iati^,  with 

mulitic  formation.  • 

It  will  be  seen,  on  examining  a  specimen  of 
\  Nummulitic  Limestone,  that  each  Nummu- 
,  lite  is  a  chambered  shell,  divided  by  an  im- 

II  mense  number  of  pM-titions;  and  the  struo- 
ll  ture  of  the  shell,  which  is  perforated  by  an 
1 1  imibense  number  of  very  minute  pores,  shows 

1 1  it  to  have  been  a  gigantic  representative  of 
the  Foraminiferal  type  to  be  presently  de- 
I  scribed.  It  is  of  this  stone  that' the  Pyramids 
I  of  Egypt  are  built.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
'  visiting  them  last  autumn  ;  and  brought  home 
a  beautiful  specimen  from  the  terrace  of 
I  rock,  about  lao  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Nile,  on  whicli  and  of  which  these  vast  erec- 
tions were  constructed  by  the  Pharaohs. 


'"^3T_ 


ind  its  Rcveliticns 


Ei'  Mcuis.  Churchill,  froi 


Now  the  view  taken  by  modem  Geologists 
of  the  breaks  orgajis  between  different  forma- 
tions—as, for  example,  between  those  highest 
beds  of  the  Chalk  which  were  the  latest  of  the 
Secondary  series,  and  the  earliest  of  the 
Tertiaries  which  overlie  them,  for  the  most 
part  un conformably— is  very  different  from 
that  formerly  entertained ;  for  the  extension 
of  knowledge  continually  makes  it  apparent 
that  such  breaks  are  generally  local ;  and  that 
if  there  is  an  interruption  here,  there  is  con- 
tinuity n'j«£'/(^c.  A  gap  between  two  forma- 
tions, indicated  by  the  nin conformableness  of 
the  upper  to  the  lower,  and  by  a  marked 
difference  in  the  Fossils  which  show  what 
was  the  life  of  each  [leriod,  generally  indi- 
cates that  the 
lower  one  had 
been  raised  above 
the  sea  into  dry 
land  for  a  con- 
siderable time, 
during  which  no 
deposit  could 
take  place  upon 
it,  though  at  the 
same  time  depo- 
sits were  being 
formed  elsewhere. 
^Vhen  such  land 
sank  a^ain,  fresh 
deposits  were 
formed  upon  it ; 
but  these  repre- 
sent conditions  al- 
together changed; 
andabreak  would 
consequently  be 
found  to  exist  be- 
tween the  lower 
ui«uaopodia«imded.  and     the    upper, 

which  the  series.of 
deposits  formed  elsewhere  during  the  interval 
would  fill-in.  Thus,  I  believe  (speaking  under 
correction,  as  not  being  a  Geologist)  that  large 
level  areas  in  Russia,  which  are  at  present 
formed  by  horizontal  strata  of  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone, have  never  been  under  water  since 
those  strata  were  raised  into  dry  land ;  and 
that  consequendy  no  later  deposits  have  been 
formed  upon  them.  But  supposing  that  a 
subsidence  of  that  vast  area  were  now  to 
take  place,  so  that  on  the  bed  of  an  ocean 
paved  with  Old  Red  Sandstone  modem  de- 
posits w^re  to  be  formed,  entombing  the 
remains  of  Animals  now  existing,  what  a 
vast  gap  the  "Geologist  of  the  future  "  would 
encounter  I  Yet  this  gap  would  be  in  a  great 
degree  filled  up  by  the  Ions  succession  of 
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strata  which  we  know  to  intervene,  in  Eng- 
land and  elsewhere,  between  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  and  the  Modern  Period.  Thus 
you  see  that  the  existence  of  such  breaks 
simply  raises  the  question  whether  the  par- 
ticular area  in  which  they  occur  has  not  been 
dry  land  during  the  period  which  they  repre- 
sent. Only  two  days  ago  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  a  conversation  with  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  French  Geologists,  Professor 
Hebert,  upon  this  very  point ;  and  I  said, 
"  It  is  our  opinion  that,  if  there  is  an  inter- 
ruption here,  there  is  a  continuity  there." 
He  said,  "  I  am  entirely  in  accordance 
with  you." — 1  will '  give  you  an  illustra- 
tion, which  is  not  yet  a  proved  fact,  but 
which  will  show  you  the  land  of  knowledge 
that  we  may  get  by  more  extended  inquiry. 
I  dare  say  many  o£  yon  have  heard,  with 
great  regret,  that  the  health  of  Professor 
Huxley  broke  down  At  the  b^inning  of  the 
present  year.  He  was  obUged  to  go  to  Egypt 
to  recruit ;  and  he  went  up  the  Nile  a  great 
deal  farther  than  I  did.  I  asked  him,  "  Did 
you  foUowup  the  curionS  bed  of  Nummulitic 
limestone  on  which  die  Pyramids  are 
built?"  "Yes,"  he  nid,  "and  as  far  as 
I  could  see,  it  rested  confoimably  upon  the 
Chalk."  Now,  here,  the  London  clay  does 
Hot  lie  conformably  on  the  Oulk ;  nor  does 
the  Nummulitic  limestooe  of  the  aouth  of 
Europe. 

Havii^  thus  cotuideTed  the  position  of 
Chalk  in  the  scries  of  Stratified  Deposita,  we 
come  to  the  question  "  What  is  Chalk  ?  "  It 
was  long  ago  shown  by  the  celebrated  Micro- 
scopist.  Professor  Ehcenbeig,  to  be  chiefly 
composed  of  an  aggrq^on  either  Oi  very 
minute  shells,  or  of  the  En^mentaiy  mnaias 
of  very  minute  shells,  belonging  to  the  group 
now  called  Foraminifera  (Fig,  i)j  by  £ar 
the  greatest  proportion  beii^  of  the  one 
type  which  we  c^l  Giobigaina  (Fig.  3). 
Hundreds  of  them  would  only  weigh  a  grain. 
What  is  the  nature  of  the  animal?  It  is  a 
little  lump,  or  rather  a  series  of  lumps  of  jelly, 
with  no  mouth,  no  stomach,  no  anything,  ex- 
cept that  it  can  send  out  long  threads,  the 
minuteness  of  which  is  something  hardly  con- 
ceivable to  yoo.  These  threads,  which  are 
not  the  ten  -  thousandth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  go  out  in  clustera  (Fig.  a) ;  they 
diSiise  themselves  through  the  water,  lay 
hold  d  particles  still  minuter  than  them- 
selves, and  then  (haw  these  particles  back. 
I  have  sometimes  described  them  as  a  xxt 
of  animated  spider's  web.  The  central  mass 
is  aJwaf  s  sending;  out  some  of  diese  threads, 
iriiilc  other  threads  are  being  dmwn  back  into 


it ;  and  in  this  manner,  without  any  distinct  |i 
mouth  or  stomach,  the  nutrient  particles  are  f 
constantly  being  drawn  in,  and  the  animal  ii 
is  thus  supplied  with  food.  Now,  when  ]| 
I  tell  you  that  there  probably  is  a  &i  I' 
greater  quantity  of  this  life  at  present  exist-  ,1 
ing  than  of  all  other  kinds  of  life  put  to-  ;' 
gether, — you  will  see  what  an  important  part  I 
these  humble  animals  peribrm  in  the  economy  ' 
of  Nature.  The  whole  bottom  of  the. \tlMtic,  I 
except  where  cold  currents  come  down,  is  ' 
covered  with  these  animals  and  with  masses 
of  their  decayed  and  broken  shells.  Icannot'l 
pretend  toform  an  estimate  of  how  much  there  I 
can  be ;  but  you  may  form  some  idea  of  it  when 
I  tell  you  that,  in  dredging  the  Atlantic  it  i 
one  mile  in  depth,  we  brought  up  nearly  half  l| 
a  ton  at  one  time;  and  &(HR  nearly  three  mile^  J 
depth  we  Imragfat  up  one  hundredweight  anl  '| 
a  half,  besides  our  Aiee  miles  of  line  and  a  ji 
heavy  dred^ 

I  shall  give  you  a  little  history  of  this  n-\\ 
rrlarkablc  intjuiry.  Many  years  ^o,  my  friend  , 
Professor  Williamson  ctf  Manchester  had  an  > 
opportunity  of  examining,  some  white  mod  I 
brought  up  Iram  the  Levant ;  and  he  found,  | 
by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  that  its  cat-  . 
careous  portioD  was  chiefly  made  up  of  ,| 
Fbramim/era  reses^ling  those  of  the  Chalk  1 
(The  term  Foramimfera  mean^  many-holed;  ,■ 
and  as  these  shells  are  pierced  with  multitudes  1 
of  small  holes,  you  will  see  that  this  I 
name  is  very  applicable  to  them.)  Some  I 
years  later,  flie  late  Professor  Bailey,  of  the  ] 
United  States,  examining  the  wlute  mud  '< 
which  had  been  broogfat  up  in  very  smaD  | 
quantities  by  Deep^ea  Soundings  in  vaiiou  || 
parts  of  the  Adandc,  (bund  that  this  also  m 
was  compoeed  oE Fwamim/era,  chicty  GU^  I, 
gerina;  and  he  likened  it  to  the  Chalk  o(  I 
Missouri.  Subsequently,  when  a  series  of  II 
soundings  was  taken  across  the  Atlantic  by  I 
our  own  naval  surveyors,  with  a  view  to  tht 
laying  of  the  Atlantic  Cable,  and  the  material 
brought  up  was  examined  by  Professor  1 
Huxley,  he  came  to  the  same  conclusion ; , 
and  he  also  discovered  in  this  "  Atlantic  . 
Mud "  a  multitude  of  extremely  minutt  | 
calcareous  panicles  of  rounded  or  oval  fiHin,  '| 
which  he  termed  "  coccoliths."  Still  later,  : 
Di.  WalHch,  who  examined  the  soundings 
taken  in  the  BtUldogioj  a  Telegraph  Une  that  | 
was  projected  by  way  of  the  Faroe  Islands 
Iceland,  G-reenland,  and  Labrador,  con&niied 
all  that  had  been  previously  done ;  and  abo  J 
showed  that  the  "  coccoliths"  of  the  Atlantic  f 
Mud  are  often  aggr^ated  into  saall  maiKi 
of  globular  form,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  ,1 
of  "  coccospheres."   These  "  coccoliths"  and  I 
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"  coccospheres,"  which  are  undoubtedly  pro- 
ducts of  Animal  hfe,  but  of  which  the  precise 
nature  is  not  yet  known,  have  been  recog- 
nised as  constituents  of  the  old  Chalk  also 
by  Mr.  Sorby, 

Now  here  are  tivo  lumps  of  the  dried  Mud 
which  we  brought  up  from  three  miles'  depth 
in  the  Atlantic ;  and,  though  it  is  not  quite 
so  white  as  the  Chalk  of  your  own  neighbour- 
hood, no  one  who  knows  the  "  grey  "  Chalk 
could  fail  to  see  its  precise  correspondence 
with  it  in  general  aspect;  and  the  most  care- 
ful Microscopic  examination  would  only  show 
still  more  strongly  the  exactness  of  the  re- 
semblance. There  may  be  a  little  more  sand 
in  our  specimens ;  but  this  is  only  because 
they  were  taken  from  a  part  of  the  bottom 
which  was  directly  in  the  line  of  the  northern 
drift  that  brings  this  sand  from  the  Arctic  sea, 

I  now  come  to  speak  of  the  Animal  life 
which  we  found  on  the  area  covered  by  this 
Chalk-mud,  in  addition  to  the  surlace-layet  of 
living  Globigerina  and  other  Faramini/era. 
We  met  with  a  great  number  of  types,  most 
distinctly   characteristic   of  the  Cretaceous 


period.  The  most  remarkable — it  was  our 
great  prize — was  awonderful  Siliceous  Sponge. 
Now,  I  will  just  mention  to  you  the  factj  as 
I  think  it  may  interest  you,  that  we  found 
this  in  the  first  of  our  Deep  Sea  explorations, 
between  the  north  of  Scotland  and  the  Faroe 
Islands,  under  very  peculiar  circumstances. 
Our  first  vessel  was  not  suited  for  our  pur- 
pose, having  been  built  "  in  the  year  one." 
Itwas,  infact,  a  most  antiquated  steamer,  being 
oncofthefirstpairthatwasbuiltfor  the  Govern- 
ment service  in  the  year  1815,  We  had  very 
rough  weather  ;  and  for  several  days  we  were 
knocking  about,  doing  a  little  work  now  and 
then.  But  one  day  we  bad  a  most  successful 
dredge.  After  several  days  of  rough  weather, 


we  had  a  fine  morning  and  a  calm  sea.  I  said 
to  the  captain  that  I  was  very  unwilling  to  work 
the  men  on  a  Sunday,  but  that  we  must' not 
miss  the  opportunity,  for  it  was  a  good  and  a 
holy  work  to  do.  I  say  a  reward  was  given 
us.  The  discovery  of  this  was,  to  all  scientific 
men,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  that  had 
been  made.  Many  of  you  have  seen  the 
wonderful  and  beautiful  works  of  Mr. 
Gould,  the  Ornithologist,  who  went  to 
Australia,  and  expended  ^£'8,000  in  his  visit 
and  in  the  production  of  his  work  on  the 
Birds  of  that  country;  and  when  he  saw 
this  specimen  he  said,  "  Dr.  Carpenter,  I 
envy  you.  If  I  had  only  found  one  such 
interesting  specimen,  it  would  have  been  a 
reward  to  me  for  all  my  toil  and  expense." 
You  may  suppose,  therefore,  if  this  excites 
such  an  interest  among  those  who  are  not 
engaged  in  our  own  line  of  inquiry,  that  it 
must  have  created  feelings  of  intense  plea- 
sure in  OUT  breasts.  This  specimen  is  of 
great  interest  in  itself;  and  it  is  one  of  a  very 
peculiar  type.  The  skeleton  of  the  ordinary 
Sponge  is  homy,  and  is  useful  to  us  because 
it  has  no  flint  in  its  composition.  Other 
Sponges  have  spicules,  or  flinty  needles  in 
them,  which  would  run  into  your  hands ;  but 
in  this  particular  type  of  Sponge,  the_  whole 
of  the  beautiful  skeleton  is  composed  of 
silex,  the  material  of  flint.  Now,  the  great 
interest  of  this  specimen  is  not  only  that  it  is 
a  new  example  of  a  most  remarkable  group 
of  Sponges,  of  which  you  have  an  example 
in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  natural 
productions,  the  Eupledella,  or  "  Venus's 
Flower-basket,"  specimens  of  which  are  now 
brought  in  abundance  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Manilla,  but  that  it  represents  a  whole 
series  of  Chalk  Fossils,  the  Ventriculites. 
When  Professor  Huxley  first  saw  it  at  my 
house,  he  knelt  down  at  the  table  to  look  at 
it ;  and,  turning  to  his  wife,  said,  "  Now,  do 
not  speak  ;  this  passes  the  love  of  woman." 
Last  Saturday  I  was  on  Lewes  Do\vns,  with 
one  of  the  ExturSion  parties,  and  was  asked 
to  say  a  few  words  about  the  Chalk,  I 
adverted  to  this  Sponge;  and  my  friend, 
Mr.  Crosskey,  an  able  Geologist,  who  was 
bom  and  brought  up  at  Lewes,  at  once  said, 
"  Why,  the  whole  of  this  hill  is  full  of  Ven- 
triculites. I  have  got  them  over  and  over 
again  in  the  Chalk  in  this  hill."  Hence  I 
think  you  will  understand  what  a  point  of 
extreme  interest  this  was  to  us.  Here  we 
found  the  type  of  the  old  Ventriculites, 
which  were  supposed  to  be  extinct,  still  living 
on  in  the  Deep  Sea ;  and  not  only  tiie  Sponge, 
but  a  great  number  of  other  animals,  irinch 
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most  curiously  correspond  to  the  old  Chalk 
forms.  One  of  the  last  we  got  was  a  most 
singular  specimen  of  the  Bchiiius,  or  Sea- 
Urchin  tribe.  You  know  the  globular  form 
of  the  common  Sea-egg,  or  Urchin  ;  but  this 
most  singular  specimen,  instead  of  being 
enclosed  in  a  box-like  shell,  was  coveted 
with  a  chain-mail,  composed  of  a  number  of 
separate  pieces ;  and  its  case  being  flexible, 
it  flattened  itself  out  when  laid  on  Uie  hand  ; 
so  that  I  said  to  my  friend.  Professor  Wyvi lie 
Thomson, "  This  looksas  if  you  had  sat  upon  it." 
One  or  two  imperfect  specimens  of  the  same 
type  had  been  previously  found  in  the  old 
Cliaik,andmaybeseenin  theBritishMuseunj; 
whilst  hete  we  had  the  animal  actually  existing 
at  the  present  time.  Again,  we  found  in  the 
Deep  Sea  some  extremely  interesting  living 
representatives  of  the  Crinoids  or  Lily-stars 
of  the  older  formations.  Thus,  off  the  coast 
of  Portugal  we  dredged  up,  from  the  depth 
of  nearly  a  mile,  several  specimens  of  a 
Peniaerinus  very  closely  resembling  the  type 
which  was  abundant  in  the  Lias,  and  which 
is  also  found  in  the  Challc — a  very  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  Cretaceous  form  being  con- 
tained in  the  admirable  collection  of  Mr. 
Willett,  which  (I  am  happy  to  learn)  he  has 
presented  to  the  town  of  Brighton  as  a  foun- 
dation for  the  Local  Museum,  which  I  hope 
it  will  soon  come  to  possess.  We  also 
found,  at  depths  ranging  from  500  to  2,435 
fathoms,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  area 
which  we  explored,  a  smgular  lilile  Crinoid 
*hich  bad  been  previously  discovered  near 
the  Loffoden  Islands,  by  the  son  of  the  late 
Professor  Sars,  of  Christiania,  and  which  has 
been  since  found  in  the  dredgings  carried  on 
by  the  United  Slates  Coast  Survey  in  the 
West  Indian  Seas.  This  Crinoid  is  a  dwarfed 
and  degenerate  example  of  the  ApioeriniU  or 
Pear-Encrinite  type  of  the  Bradford  Clay ;  of 
which  the  latest  representative  previously 
known  was  the  Bourgueticrinus  of  the  Chalk, 
which  is  intermediate  in  size  between  the 
still  older  ApiocriniU  and  our  present  Rhizo- 
eriitus.  And  if,  as  Professor  Wyville  Thomson 
has  remarked,  the  large  highly-developed 
Pear-Encrinite  had  been  "  going  to  the  bad  for 
millions  of  ages,"  so  as  to  have  degenerated 
into  the  little  £ourgUtticrinus,  a  continu- 
ance of  the  like  process  of  degeneration 
— very  likely  depending  mainly  on  depres- 
sion of  temperature — may  have  reduced  the 
Bourgutlicrinus  to  the  comparatively  mi- 
nute form  (Rhizocrinus)  under  which  we  meet 
with  it  in  our  Modern  Chalk  or  Atlantic 
Mud. 

I  will  not  descant  further  upon  this  part  of 


the  subject;  but  yrlX  proceed,  in  the  last 
place,  to  the  general  question  of  the  meanii^ 
of  these  facts.  Now,  the  credit  of  the  sug- 
gestion is  entirely  due  to  Professor  Wyville 
Thomson- — but  it  devolved  upon  me  to  1 
publish  it,  as  I  was  the  Reporter  of  the  1 
Expedition,  and  I  entirely  fathered  it— that  | 
really  there  has  been  no  cessation  in  the  \ 
production  of  Chalk  from  the  Cretaceous  j 
period  to  the  present  time;  our  Atlantic  1 
Mud  being  not  a  repetition  but  a  cmtinualm  1 
of  the  old  Chalk  formation.  Perhaps  the  | 
form  in  which  we  put  it  forth  was  open  to  a 
little  exception.  We  said  that  "we  might  ' 
be  considered  to  be  still  living  in  the  Cre-  ^ 
taceous  EpocK"  V^eiy  eminent  Geologists, 
such  as  the  late  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  and 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  have  taken  exception  to  that  ' 
statement,  and  perhaps  not  unreasonatly ;  1 
but  all  depends  upon  what  you  mean  bt 
the  words  "  Cretaceous  Epoch."  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  considers  them  as  properly  designating 
th^t  period  which  was  terminated  by  the  dis-  1 
appearance  of  a  great  number  of  types  of  I 
Animal  life  that  are  not  found  later  than  I 
the  old  Chalk.  Where,  he  asks,  are  the  I 
Chambered  Cephalopods,  or  Nautilus-like 
shells  ?  where  are  the  Fishes  that  were  cha- ' 
racteristic  of  the  old  Chalk?  Do  you  find 
shells  of  the  Nautilus  type,  fonned  by  animals 
of  the  Culde-fish  kind,  in  your  Atlantic  Mud? 
Well,  we  hidcour  diminished  heads  and  saf, 
"  Certainly  we  do  not  find  them ;  but  still  w 
think  that  the  evidence  favours  the  actual 
continuity  of  the  old  Chalk  with  that  now 
forming  on  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic,— that 
there  has  never  been  a  break  or  cessation." 
And  the  ground  we  go  upon  is  this :  tbai 
during  the  whole  of  the  Tertiary  period 
there  is  no  evidence  in  this  north-westeni 
portion  of  Europe,  nor  is  there  any  evidence 
on  the  other  side  between  corresponding 
latitudes,  that  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic  has 
ever  gone  up  more  than  about  2,000  feet. 
Now,  what  is  a, 000  feet  to  15,000  feet? 
Why,  it  only  leaves  you  13,000  feet  instead 
of  15,000  feet  We  find  Tertiary  Shells 
from  1,500  feet  to  a,ooo  feet  above  the  sea 
on  Welsh  mountains  and  elsewhere.  Thus 
there  is  evidence  that  the  land  has  been 
lifted  up  a,ooo  feet,  or  near  it,  in  the  Tertiarr 
period ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  has 
been  lifted  more ;  and,  if  not,  the  bed  of  th« 
Atlantic  must  have  been  the  bed  of  the 
Atlantic  from  the  time  of  the  commencemm' 
of  the  formation  of  the  Tertiary  strata.  We 
have  strong  reason,  therefore,  to  believe  that 
our  modem  Chalk  formation  dates  back  to 
the  commencement  of  the  formation  of  the 
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Tertiary  strata.*    Let  us  now  look  at  what 
may  have  taken  place  previously. 

Mr.  Darwin  first  taught  us  that  there  are 
great  areas,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  the  present 
time,  oidevation  and  al  subsidence ;  there  being 
f)arts  where,  by  the  condition  of  the  Coral, 
we  can  surely  assert  that  the  bed  of  the  ocean 
is  slowly,  slowly  sinking  down  ;  while  there 
are  other  parts  in  which  we  can  as  surely  say 
that  the  bed  of  the  ocean  is  gradually  rising. 
Now,  I  apply  that  doctrine  to  this  formation 
of  Chalk.  I  believe  that  at  the  time  when 
what  was  formerly  Chalk,  lying  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Deep  Sea  which  then  occupied  a  great 
part  of  the  area  of  Europe,  was  being  gradually 
lifted  up  above  the  sea,  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic 
was  going  down ;  and  that  many  of  the  Chalk 
animals  migrated  from  what  was  then  the 
old  Chalk  Sea  of  Europe  into  the  new  Chalk 
Seaof  the  Atlantic;  that  cert^  species  which 
would  bear  the  migration  went  along ;  and  that 
others  which  would  not  bear  it  did  not  go, 
and  died  out.  But  then  comes  my  friend, 
Mr.  Prestwich,  the  late  President  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society ;  who,  in  his  presidential 
address  to  that  Society  last  year,  not  only 
adopts  that  view,  but  gives  us  its  rationale, 
and  a  most  beautiful  rationale  I  think  you 
will  consider  it.  Mr.  Prestwich,  on  other 
grounds,  quite  irrespective  of  any  hypothesis 
of  ours,  believes  that  the  old  Chalk  Sea  of 
central  Europe  was  a  worm  sea,  having  no 
direct  communicatfon  with  the  Polar  Sea. 
He  believes  that  at  the  end  of  the  Chalk 
period,  a  communication  was  opened  between 
the  Polar  Sea  and  the  sea  of  Central  Europe  j 
that  this  let  in  a  great  quantity  of  Polar  water; 
that  the  temperature  of  the  old  Chalk  Sea  was 
considerably  reduced  ;  and  that  the  reduction 
of  temperature  killed  off  Fishes  and  these 
higher  Mollusks,  but  left  us  those  lower  forms 
which  could  survive  the  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture.— I  think  you  will  say  this  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  Geological  speculations  (it  is 
as  yet  no  more  than  a  speculation)  ever  put 
before  the  world. 

I  shall  now  carry  you  further  back,  and 
show  you  that  we  have  evidence  that  Fora- 
miniferal  life  has  been  concerned  in  the  for- 
mation of  other  strata  than  Chalk. 

The  Greensand  formation  on  which  the 
Chalk  rests,  and  Green  Sands  which  occur  in 
previous  Geological  periods,  even  as  far  back 
as  the  Silurian,  are  composed  of  minute 
particles  of  a  greenish  mineral,  into  which 
Silex  largely  enters.     Some  years  ago,  it  was 


pointed  out  by  Professor  Ehrenberg,  that 
these  panicles  have  definite  shapes,  which 
shoiv  them  to  be  internal  casts  of  the  chambers 
of  Foramini feral  shells ;  giving  us  the  forms 
of  the  segments  or  divisions  of  the  jelly-like 
animal  body,  which  occupied  those  chambere 
in  the  living  state  (Fig.  4).    That  all  such 
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particles  we/e  "internal  casts  "  of  this  natui^ 
is  more  than  I  would  venture  to  atlirm ;  but 
there  can  be  no  question  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  them  have  this  character.  Now,  it  is  a 
very  curious  thing,  that  whilst  it  is  the  life  of 
Foraminifera,  producing  their  Calcareous 
shells,  which  makes  the  Chalk,  it  seems  to  be 
their  ie^h  which  makes  these  casts.  I  have 
obtained  many  similar  "internal  casts," some 
of  them  more  perfect  than  any  contained  in 
the  Greensand,  from  recent  Foraminifera 
dredged  up  on  the  coast  of  Australia  by  the 
late  Professor  Jukes,  and  from  the  jEgean  by 
Captain  Spratt,  Not  only  the  chambers,  but 
the  "canal-system"  proceeding  from  them, 
and  even  the  minute  pores  in  their  walls,  are 
so  completely  filled  with  the  sihceous  mineral, 
that,  by  dissolving  away  the  shell  with  dilute 
acid,  a  most  perfect  model  of  the  animal  is  ob- 
tained. Now,  I  cannot  see  how  these  minute 
shells,  lying  on  the  ordinary  sea-bottom,  could 
have  been  thus  filled  by  infiltration  of  the' 
mineral  which  occupies  their  chambers  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  strong  probability 
that  the  decay  of  the  animal  body  caused  a 
precipitation  of  silicates  from  the  sea-water, 
which  would  thus  take  its  place,  particle  by 
particle,  by  substitution,  as  in  the  silicifi cation 
of  a  Fossil  Wood.  You  will  presently  leam 
my  reason  for  dwelling  on  this  point. 

Going  back  to  Limestones,  I  have  next  to 
tell  you  that  Geologists  have  come  to  the 
general  conclusion  that  all  the  lime  of  whidt 
they  are  composed  has  at  some  time  or 
other  formed  part  of  the  skeleton  of  an 
Animal ;  for  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any 
other  natural  agency  which  can  withdraw 
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lime  from  its  solution  in  sea-water,  and  con- 
vert it  into  solid  rock-masses,  I  have  shown 
you  how  Foraminiferal  life  docs  this,  by 
producing  that  immense  aggregation  of  mi- 
nute shells  which  we  call  Chalk ;  and  CoitUs 
also  are  doing  the  same  thing  on  an  enonnous 
scale;  whibt  Echinoderma  (Star-fish,  Sea- 
Urchins,  Encriniles,  &e.)  and  MoUusks  also 
contribute,  their  shells  forming  enonnous 
beds  in  particular  localities.  But  beds  of 
Limestone  thus  produced  may  undergo  such 
subsequent  changes,  that  no  trace  of  their 
animal  origin  can  be  found.  Thus  what  we 
know  to  have  been  once  Chalk  does  not 
always  retain  its  condition  as  Chalk.  In 
the  cliffs  of  the  Antrim  coast,  in  Ireland,  for 
example,  near  the  Volcanic  outbreak  which 
has  formed  the  Giant's  Causeway,  you  will 
find  what  we  know  to  be  Chalk  by  its  posi- 
tion in  the  series  of  strata,  converted  into 
white  crystalline  marble ;  yet  we  know  by  the 
methods  of  interpretation  which  Geologists 
are  accustomed  to  employ,  that  this  marble 
was  the  [ooduct  of  Animal  life,  as  Chalk  was. 
Then  io  the  great  masses  of  Carboniferous 
limestone  which  form  the  bed  on  which  the 
Coal  Measures  are  deposited,  we  find  not 
only  andent  Coral  Reefs,  but  other  beds 
which  able  Geologists,  like  Professor  Phillips, 
have  ooncluded  to  be  Deep-Sea  beds.  I  be- 
lieve it  wilr  prove  that  these  beds  were 
formed,  like  Chalk,  of  Foraminiferal  shells  ; 
and  were  converted  to  the  condition  in  which 
dkey  at  presmt  are. by  a  subsequent  process 
of  meCamorphosiB." 

I  have  lastly  to  speak  of  the  very  oldest  of 
limestone  formations — that,  namely,  which 
occurs  in  the  lowest  series  of  stratified  rocks 
yet  lokown, — the  Zaureniian.  This  series 
was  first  studied  by  Sir  William  Logan  in 
Canada,  where  it  is  extremely  well  developed 
in  the  Laurentian  mountains,  near  the  river 
3t.  Lawrence;  but  its  representatives  are 
found  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  aiul  Sweden ; 
Still  more  in  Central  Europe,  where  the 
"  fundamental  gneiss  "  has  been  stated  by  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison  to  attain  the  enormous 
thickness  of  90,000  feet  Near  the  bottom 
<rf  this  series,  there  is  found  a  Serpentine 
Limestone,  composed  of  alternate  laminse  of 
Serpentine  (which  is  a  silicate  of  magnesia), 
and  carbonate  of  lime  ;  and  under  the  guid- 
ance   of    my  previous  researches  on    Fora- 
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minifera,  Principal  Dawson  of  Montreal  was 
able  to  show,  a  few  years  ago,  that  the  calca- 
reous layers  are  really  composed  of  a  shelly 
substance,  arranged  in  such  a  maimer  as  to 
form  storeys  of  chambers  communicatii^  I 
with  eadi  other;  that  these  chambers  were  ' 
occupied  by  an  animal  body  extending  into 
a  "  canal-system,"  exactly  comparable  to 
that  of  existing  Foraminifera ;  and  that  the 
Serpentine  has  taken  the  place  of  this  animal 
body,  precisely  as  it  has  done  in  the  case 
of  the  Green  Sands  I  just  now  described  to 
you,  so  as  to  give,  when  the  shelly  part  is 
dissolved  away  by  dilute  acid^  the  precise 
model  of  what  it  originally  was.  My  own 
studies  of  this  roost  interesting  organism, — 
to  which  Principal  Dawson  has  given  the 
name  of  Eoteim,  meaning  the  "  dawn  of 
life," — have  fully  confirmed  his  views,  and 
have  afforded  additioiud  evidence  of  tbeii 
tiutL  I  look  upon  this  EotooK  as  having 
been  doing,  in  the  old  Laurentian  periods, 
exactly  the  woilc  which  the  little  GMigerina 
are  doing  now ; — namely,  producing  a  great 
Limestone  formation  ovcrtm  extensive  sea-bed, 
by  separating  the  carbonate  of  lime  from  its 
solution  in  sea-water,  and  makit^  it  lake 
the  solid  form.  And  the  only  diacrence  of 
importance  between  the  two  coiudsts  in  this, 
— that  the  growth  of  the  former  was  continu- 
ous and  indefinite,  like  that  of  avast  tree,  each 
new  bud  of  which,  though  capable  of  Uni^ 
independently,  remains  in  ooanectuNi  with 
the  organism  that  developed  it;  whilst  in  the 
Globigerina,  when  the  process  of  bnddlng  has 
produced  a  series  of  about  sixteen  segments, 
the  next  bud  detaches  itself,  and  b^;ins  to 
form  a  separate  shell. 

Now,  this  Eotoon  may  be  certainly  said  to 
have  lived  as  long  before  the  earUest  Fossils 
previously  known  (those  of  the  Upper  Cam- 
brian   and    Lower   Silurian  rocks)    as    /Ag" 
lived  before  our  present  epoch.     The  90,000  | 
feet  of   "  fundamental   gneiss "  must  haw  1 
alone  required  (to  say  nothing  of  the  vast  ; 
beds  of  slaty  rocks  which  overlie  than)  a 
series  of  ages  for  their  production,  which,  j 
looking  to  the  source  of  that  rock,  and  the 
extreme  hardness  of  the  rocks  whose  gradual  ' 
wearing  away  must  have  fiimished  its  ma- 
terials, must  have  been  at  least  eqaal  to  that  1 
required  for  the  deposition  of  the   entire 
series  that  is  superposed  upon  the  Silurian,  ' 
which  Sir  R.  Murchison  formerly  believed  to 
be  the  oldest  of  the  fossiliferous  rocks.    And 
when  you  ask  the  Geologist  how  long  a  time 
he  considers  to  have  elapsed  since  that  com- 
paratively modem  upheaval  of  the   Chalk 
took  place,  which,  according  to  our  view,  was  ! 
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\.  the  commencement  of  the  Formation  now 
I  going  on  ovn  tlie  Atlantic  sea-bed,  you  will 
see  that  we  Naturalists  and  Geologists  do 
not  let  Astronomers  have  it  all  their  own 
vt,y.  You  hear  about  the  immense  lapse  of 
ages  that  must  have  existed  before  we  got 
the  light  of  Sirius ;  and  you  also  hear  that, 
if  Siiius  were  now  extii^isbed,  it  might  be 
Gome  millions  or  billions  of  years  before  we 
should  cease  to  see  it.  1  believe  that  our 
inquiries  carry  us  as  far  backwards  in  Geolo- 
giail  time,  as  the  inquiries  of  Astronomers 
cany  them  in  distance  and  in  time,  their  way. 
There  is  something  romantic  in  this.  You 
knnw  it  has  been  said  that  Reason  carries  us 
where  the  Imagination  scarcely  dares  to  follow. 
The  Spectroscope  seems  to  me  to  open  to  us 
the  Romance  of  Scienl:e,— going  "  beyond  all 
die  beyonds,"  if  I  may  use  the  expression. 
But  I  think  that  the  matters  which  I  have 
placed  before  you  to-night  are  not  altogether 
b^ind  its  levelations  in  interest,  and  I  trust 
that  they  will  have  your  thoughtful  consi- 
deration. 

As  I  am  addressing  a  Working  Men's  audi- 
ence, let  me  say  how  earnestly  I  have  had  at 
heart,  thioughout  my  life,  the  elevation  of  my 
vorking  brethren.    I  am  a  working  Carpenter 


myself.  That  is  true  in  two  senses  ;  for  my 
school  nickname  was  Archimedes,  because  I 
was  always  fond  of  turning  my  hand  to  any- 
tliing  of  the  mechanical  kind  ;  and  this  habit 
has  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  me  in  the 
scientific  inquiries  to  which  ray  life  lias  been 
devoted.  I  have  made  all  my  microscopic 
preparations  myself.  I  buy  none,  except  for 
exhibition  to  my  friends.  Many  of  the 
vendors  have  said,  "  How  do  you  make 
them  ?  "  I  made  some  of  the  best  of  them 
before  any  one  else  found  out  the  way  to 
make  them  ;  and  that  "  handiness  "  has  been 
a  very  valuable  accomplishment  to  me. 

Let  me  conclude  my  Lecture  by  direct- 
ing your  attention  to  the  wonderful  work, 
which,  as  I  have  shown  you,  is  being  done 
by  the  smallest  and  humblest  agencies; 
and  by  drawing  this  lesson  from  it,  that  we 
should,  every  one  of  us,  do  just  that  work  in 
the  world  that  we  find  ourselves  best  5tted  for. 
I  like  to  see  a  working  man  doing  his  work 
wc//,  and  not  scamping  it.  And  I  like  to 
see  him,  tf  he  has  the  ability,  endeavouring 
to  raise  himself  in  the  world ;  for  the  effort  to 
do  so  is  not  lost,  though  it  may  not  seem  to 
succeed  at  once — the  success  often  coming 
in  a  way  we  least  expect 
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IT  is  aloiost  a  bhir  upon  the  entire  pleasure 
of  a  visit  to  Granada,  that  all  arrivals 
and  departures  by  train  are  necessarily  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  that  the  hotels  are 
consequently  in  a  chronic  state  of  disturb- 
ance from  one  to  four  in  the  morning. 
Even  though  we  decided  upon  taking  1  the 
diligence  to  evade  the  long  railway  detour  by 
Cwdova,  we  had  to  leave  at  four  a.m.,  when 
our  last  drive  to  the  town  through  the  dark 
woods  of  the  Alhambra  seemed  a  solemn 
^rewell  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places 
upon  earth. 

In  a  whirlwind  of  white  dust,  ten  horses 
carried  us  quickly  along  through  a  sterile, 
tieeless,  hideous  country.  At  one  p.m.  the 
scenery  improved  a  little,  and  the  great 
white  cathedral  of  Jacn  rose  before  us  at  tlie 
fiiot  of  its  jagged  mountains.  The  diligence 
waited  for  an  hour  in  the  market-place, 
which  gave  time -for  its  driver  and  mayoral 
to  dine,  and  for  us  to  see  the  inside  of  the 
cathedral,  a  Gneco-Romano  building  of  1 532, 
but  very  handsome  of  its  kind.  Behind  the 
Coro  is  a  silver  Custodia  with  seven  keys, 


only  opened  three  times  in  the  year,  and 
containing  one  of  the  many  pieces  of  linen, 
honoured  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as 
the  auiheniic  handkerchief  with  which  Santa 
Veronica  wiped  the  tice  of  our  Saviour  on 
his  way  to  Calvary,  and  upon  which  his 
image  remained  impressed.  This  especial 
relic,  however,  is  of  historic  interest,  as  hav- 
ing been  carried  by  St.  Ferdinand  at  the 
head  of  bis  troops. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon  we  reach«d  the 
quiet  station  of  Mengibar,  a  lonely  sJied  on 
a  bank  above  the  Guadalquiver,  seeming  a 
strange  termination  for  a  long  diligence  jour- 
ney, but  a  very  convenient  spot  for  joining 
the  train  from  Cordova  to  Madrid.  We 
passed  our  n-aiting  time  in  a  tea-garden,  sur- 
rounded by  a  hedge  of  oleanders,  which 
grow  wild  in  profusion  all  over  this  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Before  daybreak  we  had  reached  Aranjuez, 
and  were  walking  across  its  wliite  dusty 
squares  and  through  the  long  corridors  of  its 
deserted  palace,  something  like  a  very  minia- 
ture Versailles,  to  the  pleasant  Utile  quiet 
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hotel  of  Los  Infantes,  which  may  be  strongly 
recommended  to  travellers  as  both  clean  and 
.  economical. 

■  We  spent  a  day  in  seeing  the  sights  of 
Aranjuez,  which  is  the  first  place  where  we 

■  have  been  persuaded  to  take  one  of  the 
guides,  who  are  ge,ncrally  the  greatest  bane 
of  a  traveller's  comfort,  but  who  are,  perhaps, 
desirable  here,  as  saving  time  where  many 
silver  keys  aod  permessos  are  required. 
For,  strangely  enough,  in  this  place,  which 
the  railway  renders  almost  a  suburb  of  Ma- 
drid, and  where  the  miles  upon  miles  of  parks 
and  gardens  would  be  most  grateful  to  its 
parched  citizens,  as  well  as  to  the  residents 
at  Aranjuez  itself,  the  government,  though 
die  present  court  never  visits  the  place,  is 
sufficiently  careless  of  popularity  to  keep 
everything  closely  shut  up  ;  so  that  gardens, 
such  as  at  Carlsnihe  or  Stutgard  form  the 
delight  of  the  whole  population,  are  here 
entirely  unused  except  by  the  thrushes  and 
nightingales. 

The  larger  of  the  two  palaces,  a  rambling 
French  chateau,  is  little  worth  seeing,  ex- 
cept for  china-fanciers,  who  will  be  delighted 
with  a  wonderful  room  entirely  walled  and 
ceiled  with  beautiful  Capo  di  Monte.  This 
was  one  of  the  extravaganzas  of  Charles  III., 
who  did  not  scruple  to  waste  .^£^3,000 
of  gold  by  mixing  it  with  the  brass 
rails  of  a  back  staircase  in  his  other  Aran- 
juez palace.  This,  which  is  most  inappro- 
priately called  the  Casa  del  Labrailor  (the 
Workman's  Cottage),  is  about  a  mile  distant 
from  the  town.  Its  rooms,  though  low,  are 
most  gorgeously  fitted  up  with  exquisite  silk 
embroidery  and  hangings.  Both  palaces  are 
filled  with  reminiscences  of  curious  court 
scandals  and  crimes,  but  especially  those 
connected  with  Charles  III.,  Maria  Louisa, 
and  her  lover  Godoy,  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
whose  position  was  so  easily  accepted  by  the 
dissolute  court,  tliat  his  being  represented, 
v6ih  the  king,  in  a  fresco  which  still  remains 
in  one  of  the  principal  rooms,  was  no  matter 
for  offence.  The  extraordinary  trio  had  a 
passion  for  clocks,  and  no  less  than  forty- 
eight  docks  adorn  their  small  apartments  in 
the  Casa  del  Labrador,  five  or  six  in  each 
room.  All  the  royal  residences  of  Spain  are 
decorated  in  this  way.  The  mania  which 
Ferdinand  VII.  had  for  clocks  is  amply 
shown  in  the  palace  at  Madrid,  and  even 
Charles  V.  made  a  collection  of  them,  and 
remarked  how  absurd  it  was  to  try  to  make 
tivo  men's  heads  think  the  same,  when 
he  could  not  make   two  of  his  clocks   go 


alike. 


Aranjuez  is  an  oasis  in  the  wilderness.  The 
Tagus  and  Xarama,  meetii^  almost  beneath 
the  palace  walls,  keep  its  island  garden  fresh 
and  verdant,  even  through  a  bumbg  Spanisn 
summer.  The  fine  old  English  oaks  and 
elms  were  brought  over  by  Philip  II.,  and 
were,  perhaps,  the  only  good  whidi  accrued 
to  his  native  land  from  his  marriage  with  our 
Mary.  They  still  attract  as  much  notice  in 
Spain  as  a  wood  of  palms  and  prickly-peais 
would  do  at  Hampton  Court  The  t«auties 
of  Aranjuez  have  been  a  constant  theme 
with  the  poets  of  Castile:  Calderon  and 
Garcilasso  have  written  in  their  praise,  and 
even  Fray  Juan  de  Tolosa,  the  Augustine 
prior  of  "^ragoza,  when  he  published  a 
religious  treatise  in  1589  for  the  benefit  of 
the  young  knights  of  the  period,  called  it 
"The  Aranjuez  of  the  Soul,"  in  order  the 
better  to  entice  them  to  read  it  The  gar- 
dens remain  as  we  see  them  portrayed  in  the 
faithful  pictures  of  Velasquez,  in  the  Museo 
at  Madrid,  and  as  they  are  described  bv 
Lady  Fanshaw,  English  ambassadress  m 
Spain  during  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.  Long 
shady  avenues  of  elms  and  plane-trees  lead 
through  closely-planted  woods,  and  have 
been  the  scene  of  countless  intrigues,  both 
of  politics  and  love.  Even  down  to  the  late 
revolution,  all  old  customs  of  the  place  were 
kept  up,  even  to  the  breed  of  camels,  intro- 
duced here  by  Philip  II.,  to  perform  the 
garden  work,  and  their  oriental  forms,  slowly 
parading  through  the  shady  groves,  were  a 
well-known  characteristic  of  the  place.  Isa- 
bella II.  never  failed  to  spend  the  spring 
months  at  Aranjuez,  but  now  it  is  the  picture 
of  desolation  ;  fountains  without  water,  beds 
without  flowers,  promenades  without  people. 
A  short  journey  by  rail,  and  a  long  wait  in 
the  wretched  junction  starion  of  Castillejo, 
where  the  only  accommodation  is  a  miserable 
room,  open  at  both  ends,  and  a  prey  to  b^- 
gars  and  dirt  of  every  description,  brought 
us  to  imperial  Toledo.  At  a  distance,  the 
town  rises  grandly,  not  distinguished  by  an; 
one  marked  feature  or  building,  except  its 
great  Alcazar,  which  is  chiefly  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, but  an  irregular  line  of  toweis,  battle- 
mented  walls,  and  ancient  houses,  crowning 
the  black  precipitous  rocks,  which  rise  ab- 
ruptly from  the  yellow  Tagus,  and  backed  by 
rugged  hills,  scorched  and  parched  into 
every  shade  of  orange  and  brown  by  the  tro- 
pical sunshine.  The  general  views  of  Toledo 
have  no  beauty,  but  are  solemn  and  affecting 
beyond  those  of  ail  other  places,  so  huge 
and  historical  does  it  stand,  without  any 
I  vegetation  whatever,  girdled  in  from  the  Iiv 
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log  world  by  the  indescribable  solitude  of  its 
uiierlj  desolate  hills. 
'  Guarding  the  entrance  of  the  town  stands 
,  the  rained  castle  of  Cervantes,  on  a  project- 
ing spur  of  the  mountain.  At  its  foot  is  the 
I  bridge  of  Alcantara,  "the  Bridge  of  the 
■  Bridge,"  closed  at  both  ends  by  gate  towers, 
'  and  striding  with   high    arches   across    the 


in  the  rock  upon  which  it  is  built  Hence 
one  ascends  to  the  town  by  a  terraced  road, 
from  which  there  is  a  glorious  view  over  the 
Vega.  The  atmosphere  is  so  clear  that  every 
fissure  in  the  distant  hills  can  be  counted, 
and  each  building  on  the  line  of  the  horizon 
stands  out  against  the  transparent  turquoise 
iky  as  if  seen  through  a  microscope.    Where  ) 


!  Tagus,  as  it  rushes  through  the  deep  chasm  I  the  terrace  makes  a  zigzag  to  a  higher  level 


is  the  grand  Moorish  gateway  called  Puerta  I 
tlel  Sol,  richly  embosswi  with  tracery,  and  of 
a  splendid  orange-red  colour.  Now  we  1 
reach  the  Zocodover,  a  Moorish  square  over- 
hung by  many  ranges  of  balconies,  whence  a 
tolerably  wide  street,  the  only  wide  one  in 
Toledo,  winds  along  the  irregularities  of  the 
hill  to  the  cathedral,  which  unfortunately 
stands  so  low  that  its  fine  spire  can  never 
bi^corae  a  conspicuous  feature.     Diving  thus 


into  the  heart  of  the  town,  the  quaintness  of 
everything  is  increasingly  striking.  Here  a 
beautiful  Moorish  or  Gothic  fragment  break- 
ing the  line  of  whitewashed  walls,  there 
balconies  adorned  with  clustering  vines  and 
jessamine,  hung  with  bird-cages,  and  with 
handsome  dark-eyed  women  in  lace  man- 
tillas, leaning  over  their  railings.  Near  the 
cathedral,  at  16,  Calle  Santa  Isabel,  is  a 
house  of  this  kind,  the  pleasant  Casa  de  Hues- 
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pedes  (boarcliag-house)  of  the  three  excellent 
sisleis  1-jguerroa,  where  we  spent  Sve  days 
very  comfortably.  Our  sitting-room  had  the 
pleasahtest  of  balconies,  filled  with  birds, 
and  common  but  luxuriant  flowers,  and 
looked  across  a  quiet  little  garden,  with  a 
tree — a  valuable  possession  in  Spain — to  the 
clitTs  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

Of  course  our  first  visit  was  to  the  cathe- 
dral, and  our  first  sensation  was  certainly 
one  of  disappointment,  but  perhaps  partly 
because  we  had  heard  so  much,  and  expected 
so  much,  and  because  the  beggars  are  so 
tiresome,  and  their  perpetual  whine,  with 
their  mischievous,  even  malicious,  tricks, 
such  a  constant  irritant  to  the  temper. 
Much  also  of  the  building  has  been  white- 
washed, and  the  fact  is  commemorated  in  a 
triumphant  inscription  on  one  of  its  walls. 

Still,  the  beauties  of  the  cathedral  of 
Toledo  are  such  as  grow  upon  one  at  each 
sight  of  it,  and  surely  no  church  interior  was 
ever  more  entirely  picturesque  than  this, 
where  the  coro,  filled  with  wonderful  carved 
stall-work,  divided  by  jasper  pillars,  breaks, 
but  does  not  block,  the  view  of  the  five 
naves  and  their  eighty-eight  columns,  through 
which  the  ancient  glass  sparkles  with  colours 
of  sapphire,  ruby,  and  emerald,  and  where 
the  painted  and  gilt  retablo,  toned  but  un- 
injured by  age,  rises  from  pavement  to  ceiling 
in  an  indescribable  labyrinth  of  niches, 
statues,  and  sculptured  tracery.  Around  the 
altar  are  glorious  tombs  of  some  of  the 
earlier  kings,  Alonzo  VII.,  Sancfao  el  Des- 
eado,  Sancho  el  Bravo,  and  the  Infante  Don 
Pedro.  HereaJsoisburiedCardinalMendoza, 
(ob.  1495),  who  obtained  the  name  of  Ter- 
tius  Rex,  from  the  degree  in  which  he  shared 
the  sovereignty  with  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

Behind  the  high  altar,  in  a.  large  diapel  of 
their  own,  are  magnificent  tombs  of  a  knight 
and  a  lady.  He  ie  Alvaro  de  Luna,  Master 
of  Santiago,  Constable  of  Castile,  and  Prime 
Minister  of  John  IL,  whose  mind  and  coun- 
sels he  completely  ruled  for  five-md-thirty 
years.  He  lived  with  royal  state,  and  when 
he  rode  out  was  followed  by  thirty  knights, 
and  he  held  three  thousand  lances  in  his 
pay.  His  interference  brought  about  a  mar- 
riage between  his  king  and  Isabella  of  Por- 
tugal, who  became  his  bitterest  enemy,  and 
whose  ascendancy  over  her  husband  was  the 
cause  of  his  mirL  He  was  executed  on  an 
accusation  of  high  treason  in  the  square  at 
Valladolid,  his  last  words  being,  "  And  this  is 
tiie  reward  of  faithful  devoted  service  to  my 
king."  In  his  lifetime  he  had  prepared 
beautiful  bronze  tombs  for  himself  znd  his  I 


wife,  but  when  he  was  disgraced  his  iclent- 
tess  master  had  them  broken  up,  and  they 
were  made  into  the  two  pulpits  whidi  still 
stand  at  the  entrance  of  die  Capilla  Mayor. 
The  existing  tombs,  of  alabaster,  are  due  to 
the  filial  piety  of  his  daughter  Maria. 

Close  by  is  the  entrance  of  tlie  Capilla  de 
los  Reyes  Nueves,  built  by  order  of  Juan  II., 
and  containing  a  statue  of  its  founder  (buried 
at  Miraflores),  and  the  tombs  of  Henrique 
II-  (1379).  ^^  liis  queen  Juana  (1380); 
their  son  Juan  I.  (1390),  with  his  wife  Leo- 
nora (1383);  Henrique  III.  (1407),  and  his 
wife  Catalina  de  I^ncastre  (i4t9),  daughter 
of  John  of  Gaunt 

The  Sacristia  Mayor,  entered  near  this,  is 
surrounded  by  beautiful  pictures  of  Juan  de 
Borgona,  in  die  style  of  Perugino.  Below 
these  liang  a  Tfiost  interesting  series  of  au- 
thentic portraits  of  the  archbishops.  Tfaey 
include  Mendoza  and  Ximenes,  by  Boi^iU; 
Carranza,  the  confessor  of  Charles  V.,  who 
urged  the  dybg  emperor  to  faith  in  the 
Crucified  as  the  ot^y  Saviour,  and  was 
consequently  imprisooed— as  "  infected  with 
Lutheran  opinions  " — for  eleven  years  in  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo,  where  he  died  in  a  dun- 
geon ,  and  Sandoval  (by  huiz  Tristan),  who 
urged  Philip  IV,  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  from  Spain.    ' 

At  the  western  end  of  the  church  is  3 
Gothic  tabernacle  with  a  beautiful  relief  of 
San  Ildefonso  recdviog  a  chasuble  from  the 
Virgin,  who  is  supposed  to  have  presented  it 
in  person  as  he  was  praying  on  this  spot. 

No  one  should  leave  the  cathedral  without 
visiting  the  Mosarabic  chapel,  a  large  sepa- 
rate building  entered  near  the  great  western 
door.  Its  history  is  this.  At  the  Moorish 
invasion,  the  Toledans  defended  themselves 
gallantly,  and,  when  they  yielded,  obtained 
the  'best  conditions  they  could.  Chief 
amongst  the  terms  they  insisted  upon  was  that 
they  should  proserve  five  churches,  in  which 
there  should  be  froc  liberty  of  worship  for 
those  who  remained  faithful  to  Christianity. 
Thus,  through  the  four  hundred  years  of 
the  Moorish  rule,  the  faith  was  kept  alive  in 
Toledo,  and  the  faithful  bore  the  name  of 
Mos-Arabes — "mixedwithtlie Arabs."  Inthe 
reign  of  Alonzo  VI.,  when  Toledo  returned 
to  the  Chnstian  rule,  the  papal  legate, 
Richard,  desired  that  the  Mosarabic  should 
be  laid  aside  for  the  Gregorian  ritual,  aad 
his  wishes  were  upheld  by  the  king,  and  the 
queen  Dona  Costanza,  who  preterred  the 
rites  of  Rome,  The  Toledan  clergy  were 
furious,  and  the  people  became  so  e<idtetl, 
tliat  a  revolution  was  immiuenL    Alanoed 
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I  at  this  turn  of  affairs,  and  fearing  to  push 
matters  to  an  extremity,  the  king  then  pro- 
I'  posed  as  a  compromise,  after  the  fashion  of 
I  the  day,  that  the  dispute  should  be  decided 
by  a  single  combat,  each  party  choosing  a 
i  champion,  and  that  so  Crod  should  shon 
I  which  ritual  was  most  acceptable  to  Him. 
The  fight  took  place  in  the  vega,  and  the 
Mosaiabic  champion,  Don  Ruiz  de  la  Ma- 
I  tanza^    was  the  victor.     The  populace  rent 
the  air  with  their  applause,  and  believed  that 
all  was  settled.     But  the  court  was  enr^^d, 
and    some  little  time   afler,  Alonzo,  con- 
veniently discovering  that  the  means  of  proof 
chosen  had  been  impious  and  cmel,  proposed 
another  trial    This  time,  after  a  general  fast, 
and  prayers  in  all  the  churches,  copies  of  the 
Roman  and  of  the  Toledan  rituals  were  to 
be  placed  together  in  a  lighted  bonfire,  and 
that  which  remained  unscathed  would  be  the 
one  approved  by  God. 

A  pile  of  faggots  was  lighted  in  the 
Zocodover,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense 
concourse,  and  the  two  breviaries  were 
placed  upon  it,  each  party  praying  fervently 
for  the  liturgy  they  preferred.  But  it  was  a 
stormy  day,  and  before  the  flames  could 
reach  it,  the  Roman  prayer-book  was  taken 
up  by  the  wind  and  blown  intact  and  un- 
singed  out  of  the  fire,  while  the  Mosarabic 
breviary  remained  unconsumed  in  the  midst 
of  the  flames.  Both  parties  shouted  that 
the  victory  wa^  theirs,  but  the  Mosarabians 
carried  the  day,  and  their  litu^y,  described 
by  Dr.  Neale  as  "  the  connecting  link  of  the 
eastern  and  western  rites,"  was  preserved  in 
Toledo.  When  Ximenes  became  archbishop, 
it  was  beginning  to  fall  into  desuetude,  and 
to  preserve  so  interesting  a  relic  of  feith  in 
troublous  times,  he  instituted,  in  1513,  an 
order  of  priests  especially  charged  with  the 
pcrfonnance  of  the  Mosarabic  office,  and 
built  the  chapel  which  we  see.  Its  walls  are 
covered  with  frescoes  by  Juan  de  Borgoiia. 

The  grand  time  to  visit  the  cathedral  is  the 
festival  of  Corpus,  when  the  whole  of  its 
exterior  is  hung  with  glorious  tapestries  of 
the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

The  existing  remains  in  Toledo  are  of 
three  kinds,  viz.,  first,  the  Moorish  mosque, 
[he  Moorish  houses,  and  the  fragments  of 
Moorish  work  embedded  in  the  cathedral 
and  churches;  second,  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogues ;  third,  the  Christian  art. 

The  Moorish  mosque,  now  called  the 
church  of  El  Christode  la  Luz,  is  of  intense 
interest  It  stands  behind  the  Puerta  del 
Sol,  and  might  easily  be  overlooked,  as  its 
walls,  covered  with  beautiful  Moorish  arches, 


are  enclosed  in  a  courtyard.  It  was  io' 
existence  when  Alonzo  VI.  entered  Toledo, 
May  25,  10S3.  Built  into  this  and  other 
Arabian  buildings  of  Toledo  are  fragments  of 
Gothic  constmctions,  such  as  capitals  and 
portions  of  columns,  showing  that  they  be- 
longed to  Christian  edifices  anterior  to  the 
Moorish  conquest.  The  plan  adopted  by 
the  Moors  is  almost  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Christian  basilicas,  their  mosques  being 
divided  into  naves,  and  generally  ending  in 
an  apse.  The  arches  which  support  the  roof 
of  the  naves  are  either  round  or  horseshoe, 
and  double  arches  are  employed  in  the  oma- 
mentaticn  of  the  walls.  The  shafts  of  the 
columns  which  sustain  the  arcades  of  these 
buildings  are  either  of  marble  or  of  brick 
and  mortar,  but  always  thick  and  heavy. 
The  oct^onal  form  observed  in  some  of 
them  is  a  feature  of  the  period.  The  ara- 
besques and  carvings  with  which  the  Moors 
ornamented  their  wcffk  in  Toledo  are  almost 
always  coarse  adaptations  from  the  onut- 
ments  which  they  had  seen  in  passing 
through  places  which  had  submitted  to  their 
yoke.  Byzantine  omamcnt  is  the  kind  which 
was  most  popular  with  them. 

There  is  something  especially  striking  in 
the  low  vaulted  nave  of  £1  Christo  de  la 
Luz,  which  is  like  a  miniature  fragment  from 
the  mosque  at  Cordova.  Over  the  altai 
hangs  a  ghastly  crucifix  with  long  real  hail, 
which  recalls  a  curious  Spanish  legend,  tell- 
ing chat  as  the  Cid  rode  by  after  the  conquest 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  his  faithful  steed 
"Bavieca  dropped  upon  its  knees  before  this 
mosque.  Bavieca  needed  no  guidance  and 
never  did  wrong,  so  when  she  knelt  all  knew 
that  some  holy  relic  must  be  concealed  upon 
that  spot.  The  wall  was  pulled  down,  and,  as 
the  stones  tell,  a  stream  of  hght  poured 
forth,  and  a  crucifix  was  disclosed,  where  it 
had  been  immured  for  safety  before  the  in- 
vasion, the  lamp  which  was  then  lighted  still 
miraculously  biiming- — El  Christo  de  !a  Luz. 
Near  this  church  is  the  splendid  hospital 
of  Santa  Cruz,  now  a  military  school.  Car- 
"  Mendoza  left  his  fortune  to  Isabella  to 
be  employed  for  charitable  purposes,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  noble  foundations  site 
raised  in  fulfilment  of  what  she  felt  would  be 
wishes.  Its  patios  and  staircase  arc  as 
beautiful  in  detail  as  in  design. 

Quite  on  the  other  side  of  the  town  are 

the  two  man'cllous  old  Jewish  synago^es,  now 

lied  El  Transito  and  Santa  Maria  Blanca. 

Both  arc  of  the  greatest  interest,  as  having 

built  by  the  Jews  during  the  dominion 

of  the  Moors,  under  whose  tolerant  tuie 
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they  enjoyed  perfect  freedom  and  liberty  of 
conscience.  Both  buildings  are  almost  like 
mosques,  and  it  is  supposed  that  Moorish 
workmen  were  employed  in  them.  Santa 
Maria  Blanca,  which  stands  back  in  a  little 
court,  and  is  newly  whitewashed,  was  indeed 
a  Jewish  sanctuary,  being  ceiled  with  cedar 
of  Lebanon,  and  the  ground  on  which  it  stood 
covered  with  the  sacred  dust  of  Palestine. 

£1  Transito  is  much  more  magnificent.  It 
was  built  by  Samuel  Levi,  a  Jew  who  was 
the  treasurer  and  faithful  servant  of  Pedro 
the  Cruel,  but  whose  master,  coveting  his 
wealth,  tortured  him  and  put  him  to  death, 
and  then  confiscated  all  his  possessions. 

When  the  Christians  recovered  Toledo, 
the  star  of  the  Jews  set,  and  each  Jewish 
head  was  taxed  at  thirty  pieces  of  silver — 
"  the  price  of  Him  whom  they  of  the  children 
of  Israel  did  value,"  But  they  were  allowed 
to  retain  their  synagogues  through  a  curious 
plea.  The  Jews  of  Toledo  affinned  that 
they  had  not  consented  to  the  death  of  the 
Saviour  I  When  Jesus  Christ  was  brought  to 
judgment,  they  said,  the  council  of  Jews,  of 
which  Caiaphas  was  the  president,  sent  to  take 
the  votes  of  the  tribes  as  to  whether  He 
should  be  released  or  put  to  death.  One 
tribe  voted  for  his  acquittal,  and  from  them 
the  Jews  of  Toledo  were  descended. 

In  1389  the  oppression  of  the  Jews  began 
by  their  being  bereaved  of  their  market, 
which  was  near  the  cathedral,  by  Archbishop 
Tenorio,  who  built  the  present  cloister  on  its 
site.  In  1454  Santa  Maria  Blanca  was  taken 
away  from  the  Jews,  on  the  instigation  of 
San  Vicente  Ferrer.  This  saint  was  a  great 
mixture.  Cruel  and  vindictive  beyond  words 
in  his  persecution  of  heretics,  he  was  saint- 
like in  the  practice  of  his  own  life.  He 
refused  all  Church  dignities;  daily  he  read 
and  meditated  upon  the  Scriptures,  especially 
upon  the  passion  of  our  Lord.  In  his  treatise 
on  the  "  Spiritual  Life,"  he  exhorted  men  to 
turn  to  God  constantly  in  prayer,  for  "  study 
would  drain  the  heart  and  intellect  unless 
men  constantly  turned  to  place  themselves 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  when  the 
thought  of  his  sacred  wounds  would  give 
fresh  power  and  new  light  to  their  souls." 

In  1490,  the  Toledans,  in  order  to  have  a 
plea  for  a  further  spoliation  of  the  Jews, 
gave  out  that  they  had  stolen  Juan  Fassa- 
monte,  a  boy  of  Guardia,  and  crucified  him, 
putting  his  heart  into  a  hostia,  as  a  charm 
against  the  Inquisition.  This  story  is  com- 
memorated in  a  fi'esco  near  the  beautiful 
cloister  gate  called  "  £1  Nifto  Perdido,"  and 
is,  like  the  similar  story  of  St.  Hugh  of  Lin- 


coln, a  favourite  theme  with  poets  and  ' 
painters.  In  1492  every  unbaptized  Jew  I 
was  forced  to  quit  Spain  by  Ferdinand  anii 
Isabella,  and  170,000  were  cruelly  expelled,  | 
preferring  bani^ment  and  the  loss  of  every-  •\ 
thing  to  abandoning  their  faith.  The  ei-  ' 
pulsion  of  the  Jews  was  the  ruin  of  Toledo. 

Not  fat  from  the  synagogues  is  the  churdi   . 
of  San  Tom^,  containing  a  picture   by  the  ' 
rare   artist    EI    Greco   (Domcnico    Theoto-  j 
cupuli — 1577-1625).    It  represents  the  burial 
oftheCondedeOrgaz,  in  1392,  by  St.  Stephen 
and  St.  Augustine,  who  are  believed  to  ha^ve  „ 
come  in  person  to  bury  him,  because  he  had 
spent    all     his    wealth     in    adorning    their 
churches.     Near  this,  almost  on  the  edge  of 
the  steep  cliff  which  overhangs  the  Tagus,  a 
the  Franciscan  convent  of  San  Juan  de  Los 
Reyes,  with  its  beautiful  church,  built  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  memory  of  their  ! 
victory  at   Toro.      It  will   at   once   attraa   , 
attention,  not  only  from  its  Gothic  architec- 
ture, but  from  its  being  hung  all  over  with 
the  links  of  the  chains  of  Christian  captives 
rescued  at  the  conquest  of  the  Moors.     The   j 
entrance,  built  by  Alonzo  de  Covarrubias  fiir   I 
Philip  II.,  is  surmounted  by  an  exquisitely- 
sculptured  cross.     The  cloisters,  though  of 
late  Gothic,  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful    ' 
in  £urope.  I 

Close  to  the  church  are  the  Cyclopean   , 
ruins  of  the  palace  built  by  King  Wamba  in  | 
674,  and  inhabited  by  Roderick.     From  its 
window  he  is  said  to  have  beheld  the  beauti- 
ful daughter  of  Count  Julian,  who  had  been 
intmsted  to  his  care,  while  st^e  was  bathing 
in  the  river,  and  to  have  become  possessed    , 
with  the  fatal  passion  which  led  to  the  in-    | 
vasion  of  the  Moors  and  the  destruction  of  : 
his  kingdom.  I 

In  the  hollow  is  the  grand  gate-defended 
bridge    of   San   Martino,    connected   with 
which  is  a  curious  anecdote  of  wifely  devo-   . 
tion.     The  architect  of  the  original  bridge   ! 
on  this  site  discovered  too  late  that  his  work 

not  strong  enough,  and  would  give  way    ' 
when  the  scaffolds  were  removed.     To  his 
ife  alone  he  cornmunicated  his  misery;  s'lit 
set  fire  to  the  scaffolds,  burnt  down  the  whole 
work,  and  saved  bet  husband's  reputation. 

Beyond  the  bridge  the  river  leaves  its 
rocky  gorge  and  winds  through  the  plain. 
Here  is  the  small  ancient  basilica  called  El 
Christo  de  la  Vega,  with  its  richly-decorated 
apse  and  solemn  Rembrandt-like  interior, 
in  which  the  principal  ray  of  light  falls  upoa 
the  figure  on  the  crucifix  which  gives  a  name 
to  the  sanctuary.  The  figure,  which  is  of 
life  size,  has  its  head  ben^  iu  hair  fiUliug 
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over  the  shoulders,  one  hand  only  nailed  to 
the  cross,  and  the  other  extended  as  if  in 
the  act  of  taking  an  oath.  Its  story  tells 
that  a  young  country  girl  made  her  lover 
promise  to  marry  her  and  sign  a  paper 
swearing  that  he  would  do  so  before  this 
crucifix, — that  afterwards  the  lover  was  faith- 
less, when  the  maiden  betook  herself  to  the 
chapel,  and  prayed,  and  laid  the  paper  he  had 
signed  before  the  altar,  imploring  help  from 
her  Redeemer ; — then,  in  the  solemn  stillness, 
the  Crucified  detached  one  hand  from  the 
cross,  and  stretching  it  out,  exclaimed,  "  lo 
soy  testigo," — I  am  the  witness  1 

Good  walkers  should  ascend,  to  the  left, 
beyond  the  bridge  of  St.  Martino.  Passing 
the  rude  stone  cross  on  the  edge  of  the  hill, 
ihey  will  find  themselves  at  once  in  one  of 
the  wildest  scenes  imaginable,  and  may  follow 
a  path  which  winds  through  a  gorge,  and  then 
along  declivities  so  arid  that  scarcely  any- 
thing grows  there  except  asphodel  and  cistus. 
Sowers  which  are  careless  about  water  and 
love  a  dry  sandy  soil  Rosemary  too  flou- 
rishes in  the  clefts,  a  herb  which  Spanish  pea- 
sants think  it  impossible  to  estimate  too 
highly.  Once,  they  say,  it  was  a  poor  com- 
mon plant  of  the  field,  but  upon  it  the  Virgin, 
on  a  washing-day,  hung  out  to  dry  the  baby- 
cloihes  of  the  infant  Jesus,  and  thenceforth  it 
became  for  ever  green  and  fragjant  and  full 
of  virtues.  The  fact  is  commemorated  in  one 
of  the  popular  songs,  which  are  so  endless  in 
themselves,  and  so  endlessly  in  the  mouths 
of  the  people  as  they  work.  Since  the  death 
of  the  Saviour,  too,  it  is  believed  that  the  rose- 
mary has  put  forth  fresh  flowers  every  Friday, 
the  day  of  his  suffering,  "  as  if  to  embalm  his 
holy  body." 

As  the  path  winds  higher  amongst  the 


rocks,  we  come  in  sight  of  a  hermitage  and 
its  little  chapel  of  the  Virgin.  Hither,  on  the 
night  of  her  great  festival  of  the  ist  of  May, 
long  processions  toil  up,  chanting  as  they  go, 
and  all  the  little  ways  are  lit  up  by  blazing 
branches,  making  a  winding  path  of  fire  in 
the.  darkness.  In  spite  of  brigands,  it  is  well 
to  linger  here  rill  sunset,  when  all  the  poor 
and  pitiful  detail  is  lost,  and  only  the  stu- 
pendous outline  remains,  engraven  upon  a 
flaming  sky. 

In  the  valley  beyond  the  bridge  of  Alcan- 
tara is  another  ruin,  called  the  "  Palace  of 
Galiana."  This  legendary  princess  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  daughter  of  King 
Golafre,  who  loved  her  passionately  and 
built  her  a  palace,  compared  mlh  which  all 
the  glories  of  the  Arabian  Nights  paled  into 
insignificance.  Hither  endless  lovers  came 
courting,  and  annoyed  the  princess  dread- 
fully, but  the  most  hideous  and  wearisome 
I  was  Bradamant,  a  gigantic  Moorish  chieftain, 
who  made  an  underground  passage  from  his 
stronghold  at  Guadalajara  to  Toledo,  that  he 
might  visit  her  every  day.  At  length  Charle- 
magne the  Great  came  hither  to  assist  Golafre 
against  Abderrhaman,  the  Sultan  of  CordoVa, 
and  being  lodged  in  die  palace  and  falling  in 
love  with  Galiana,  he  slew  Bradamant  and 
presented  her  with  his  head.  The  princess 
was  so  charmed  with  the  gift  that  she  became 
enamoured  of  the  giver,  accepted  his  hand, 
accompanied  him  to  France,  and  was  crowned 
triumphantly.  Such  is  the  legend.  The 
palace,  which  never  was  a  palace,  and  which 
certainly  never  was  inhabited  by  Galiana,  is 
reduced  to  a  few  crumbling  walls.  Near  it, 
in  strange  contrast,  runs  the  railway,  and  it  is 
the  last  building  seen  on  leaving  Toledo. 

AUGUSTUS  J.  C.  HARE. 


OCTOBER. 


/~\NCE  the  year  was  gay  and  bright, 
^-'  Now  the  sky  is  grey  and  sobCT ; 
Bat  not  the  less  thy  milder  light 

I  love,  thoQ  seie  and  brown  October. 
Tlien  across  each  femy  dawn 

Marched  proud  flush  of  purple  heather ; 
Now  in  robe  of  modest  brown 

Heath  and  fern  lie  down  to|;ether. 
Weep  who  will  the  faded  year, 

1  Have  weaned  mine  eyes  &om  weeping  : 
Crop  not  for  the  dead  a  tear, 

ijive  hei,  she  is  only  sleeping. 
And  when  storms  of  wild  onrest 

O'er  the  frosted  fields  come  sweeping. 
Weep  not ;  'oeath  her  SDOWy  vest 

Nature  gathers  strength  bom  sleeping. 


Rest  and  labour,  pleasure,  pain. 

Hunger,  feeding,  thirsting,  drisking. 
Ebb  and  Sow,  and  loss  and  gain, 

Love  and  hatred,  dreaming,  thinking ; 
Each  for  each  exists,  and  all 

Binds  one  secret  mystic  tether ; 
And  each  is  best  as  each  may  fall 

For  you  and  me,  and  all  together. 

Then  clothe  (bee  or  in  florid  Test, 

Thoa  changeful  year,  or  livery  sober. 
Thy  prcieni  wear  shall  please  me  best. 

Or  rosy  Jane,  or  brown  October. 
And  when  loud  tempests  spur  their  race, 

I'll  know,  and  have  no  cause  for  weeping. 
They  bnish  the  dust  from  off  thy  face. 

To  make  thee  wake  more  fair  from  steeping. 
JOHN  STUAXT  BLACKIB. 
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A  CONVERSATION  OF  CERTAIN  FRIENDS  IN  COUNCIL. 

{Cantinuid  from  p.  635.) 


THE  conversation  this  afternoon  com- 
menced abruptly  as  follows  : — 

Maulevercr.  We  have  been  talking  a  great 
deal  lately  about  the  animal  creation.  I 
have  been  thinking  how  much  misery  there 
is  among  the  lower  animals. 

Ellesmere.  Nonsense  !  You  arc  not  going 
to  persuade  me  of  that, 

Afaulrvcrer.  It  is  true  though  I  am  per- 
suaded that  they  suffer  greatly  from  fear,  or 
rather  apprehension ;  and  that  is  what  we 
human  beings  suffer  most  from. 

Sir  Arthur.  We  know  very  little  about 
their  joys,  their  sorrows,  or  their  sufferings. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  a  large 
balance  of  happiness  in  their  favour.  I 
should  have  taken  just  an  opposite  view  to 
Maulevercr's,  I  admit  that  they  suffer  from 
fear,  but  very  Utile  from  apprehension.  What 
men  suffer  most  from  is  not  from  fear,  but 
from  care. 

'  Heard  not  by  the  outwird  car. 

And  from  moil  DO  e^capa 
Every  kour  I  ch.nKO  my  ihnw, 
Koim  tbfl  bijrhvay,  rido  tlw  biUov, 
Hotcr  rouDil  Ih>  ahiIou  pillow, 

Fla1t«red.  curKd.    Oh  I  uiow  yon  not 
Cartt    itna^jaaaOlanlMfi"' 

Elksmere.  I  suppose  everybody  has  thought 
at  some  time  or  other  what  creature  he  should 
like  to  be,  if  the  Pythagorean  system  were 
true,  and  we  were  to  reappear — at  least, 
some  of  us — in  some  lower  form  of  Being. 
I  wonder  what  Cranmer  would  like  to  be. 
I  don't  wish  to  suggest  anything  for  any 
other  gentleman ;  but  it  occurs  to  me  that 
Cranmer  would  rather  shine  as  a  tortoise. 

Sir  Arlhur.  I  have  long  ago  made  up  my 
mind  upon  the  point  I  would  be  a  bird ; 
and,  I  think,  of  all  birds,  the  swallow — a 
travelled  creature  who,  like  Ulysses,  had  seen 
many  races  of  men  and  many  cities. 

Ellesmere.  Milverton  would  be  a  bird  too 
"T-the  meditative  stork,  I  knew  a  stork  just 
like  Milverton.  I  used  to  watch  it  from  the 
windows  of  my  inn  at  a  little  place,  I  forget 
the  name,  on  a  river  that  runs  into  the 
Rhine.  It  would  remain  for  hours  perched 
on  a  rock,  standing  on  one  leg  and  pretend- 
ing to  look  for  fish ;  but,  in  reality,  thinking 
of  the  queer  ways  of  men,  and  inventing 
aphorisms. 

Lady  Ellesmert.  You  ha,vc  not  asked  us 
ladies  what  we  should  like  to  be. 


*  SKondPuCof  "FaoM." 


Ellesmere.  Oh  !  you  will  have  gone  tiiiougfa 
the  worst  form  of  animal  life — at  any  rate, 
that  which  is  most  noxious  to  man.     But  if  |' 
there  is  any  other  form  to  be  gone  thrmigii  ij 
by  you,  you  will,  of  course,  be  butterflies;  ' 
and  how  you  will  look  at  each  other's  fine 
dresses,  and  say  of  *the  empress  butterfly,  1: 
"  I  wonder  how  her  husband  can  afford  to   ' 
let  her  dress  in  that  way — in  all  the  colours  '■> 
of  the  rainbow,  too  !"  i 

Milverten.  That  makes   me  think  of  an    | 
anecdote  ef  Thackeray,     He  was  going  down  I 
the  Strand  with  a  friend  cA  mine,  and  they 
stopped  to  look  at  an  oyster-shop.     There 
was  a  tub  of  oysters  at  a  shilling  a  dozm  {; 
(those  were  halcyon  days  for  oyster-eateis), 
there  was  also  a  tub  of  oysters  at  tenpence  i| 
the  dozen,     "  How  these  must  hate  those!"    j 
exclaimed  Thackeray,   pointing  iirst  to  the   I 
tenpenny,  and  then  to  the  shilling  oysters.  |' 
There  you  have  a  roost  characteristic  speech 
of  that  great  satirist 

Ellesmere.  I  have  been  thinking  over  the  ll 
question,   and  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
what  I  would  be.     I  think  I  once  told  you 
before.     I  would  certainly  be  a  fish. 

Tlic  fish  ke  ludi  I  merT7  Vi!c, 

He  dhnki  vrhBa  ba  likci,  and  h«  kai  no  vif*. 

That  is    my  own   poetiy;  at   least,    I    be- 
lieve so. 

.Sir  Arthur.  I  think  Ellesmere  is  wrong  in 
his  natural  history, 

Ellesmere.  Well,  the  fish  has  no  wife  like 
the  lion,  the  tiger,  or  the  fox.    I  should  not 
like  to  be  a  lion,  and  have  to  conoe  home, 
after  a  hard  day's  hunting,  to  the  lioness 
and  my  cubs,  without  any  prey  in  my  paws. 
My  mane  would  be  pulled  in  a  manner  that 
would  not  be  at  all  caressing.     No.      I  am 
quite  resolved,  that  if  I   am   to  have   any  W 
choice,  I  will  undoubtedly  be  a  fish.     Wait  j 
though !     I  pause  to  hear  what  Mauleverer  J 
will  say ;  because  I  will  not  enter  willingly  ll 
into  any  form  of  animal  life,  if  he  is  to  take  'J 
the    same   form.     He  would   make   all  the  .| 
other  fishes  so  melancholy,  that  they  would  ' 
turn  up  tlieir  sides,  and  show  the  whites  of  ' 
their  eyes,  and  not  endeavour  to  catch  any  I' 
more  flies,  for  he  would  prove  to  than  that  r 
about  once  in  a  milhon  times  it  would  be  an  i 
artificial,  and  not  a  real  fly.    Let  us  enjoy  '■ 
life  in  the  best  way  we  can ;  whetber  we  are  -.■ 
birds,  beasts,  nien,  or  fishes,  and  eschew  all  i, 
those  people  who   delight   in   melancholy  \. 
talk ;  write  melancholy  novels,  that  have  bad  ; 
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endings ;  oi  phy  melancholy  music  which  I 
cannot  abide.  Dismal  people  are  the  only 
people  to  be  sedulously  avoided,  unless,  of 
course,  as  in  Mauleverer's  case,  they  have 
transcendent  notions  of  cooliLery. 

MOvtrfttt.  The  ^riiole  of  your  conversa- 
tion reminds  me 

EUtsmtre.  The  three  most  fatal  words  in 
the  English  language  are,  "  That  rtminds 
mt."  You  feel  certain  that  a  long  story  or 
a  terrible  disquisiticHi  is  coming  upon  you. 

Cranmer.  I  must  interrupt.  I  am  not 
going  to  be  a  tortoise,  thou^  I  admit  it  is 
one  of  the  most  judicious  Creatures  in  crea- 
tion. I  should  like  to  Jie  a  beaver.  If  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  theories  that  Mauleverer 
is  always  dinning  ioto  our  eaia  (forgive 
the  unparliamentary  expression,  Mauleverer), 
about  the  misery  of  all  creatures  endowed 
with  life,  that  misery  may  best  be  met  with 
3nd  conquered  by  continuous  work.  Now  I 
take  it  the  beaver  is  the  most  laborious 
creature  of  whose  habits  we  know  anything. 
He  is  never  satisfied  with  his  work,  I  wonder 
that  he  is  not  a  chosen  pet  of  mankind,  for 
peopile  who  have  watched  him,  tell  me  that 
he  is  a  very  good-natured  animal,  and  a  most 
arousing  one.  Ailcr  building  a  dam,  which 
he  will  do  in  a  room,  for  he  always  sup- 
poses that  he  is  to  be  victimised  by  a^udden 
iniluK  of  water,  he  will  contemplate  the  build- 
ing in  Hk  most  knowing  manner,  strengthen 
the  weaker  parts,  or  pull  it  all  down  together 
and  reconstruct  from  the  foundation — in  fact, 
that  he  is  a  ceaseless  worker,  and  a  most 
i  critic  of  his  own  work.  This  must 
recommend  him  to  your  favourable  notice, 
Milverton, 

Eliamere.  I  won't  be  a  beaver  if  I  can  help 
it.  One  dt  the  errors  of  this  E^e  is  a  deifica- 
tion of  work  for  the  m^e  sake  of  working. 
I  hate  fuEstness. 
Lady  Eliesmere.  The  most  fussy  mac  alive  ! 
Ei/esmere.  The  really  good  man,  and  the 
man  of  beautiful  nature,  like  the  goo^  fish, 
can  be  idle  and  innocent  too.  Show  ne  the 
man  wlio  employs  hia  leisure  well,  and  I  will 
tell  you  who  will  go  to  heanien. 

Milverfan.  Well,  now  I  suppose  that  you 
have  all  said  your  preliminary  say.  I  shall 
take  foil  advantage,  heieaftcr,  in  commenting 
on  what  you  have  said,  every  word  of  which 
bears  upon  my  subject.  But  to  begin  at  the 
banning.  Mauleverer  spoke  of  the  fear 
suffered  by  all  animals,  Sy  the  way,  adopting 
the  plan  used  tn  Acts  of  Parliament;  of  de- 
fining certain  words  to  h&ve  extensive  mean- 
ings, when  I  use  the  word  "animals,"  I 
mean  all  living  creatuies  CKcept  men  and 


women.  Now,  touching  this  fear,  I  maintaii 
that  animals  are  more  fearless  than  man 
There  are  several  domestic  animals  of  my  ac 
quaintance,  which,  having  learnt  the  thotougl 
friendliness  of  the  men,  women,  and  childrec 
with  whom  they  live,  are  most  remarkablj 
fearless.  Seize  hold  of  them  suddenly; 
threaten  them  as  much  as  you  like ;  they 
have  that  perfect  confidence  in  your  good 
intentions  tliat  they  will  bear  the  threatening 
symptoms  with  an  equanimity  and  absence 
of  nervousness  which  are  unknown  in  man. 
I  mention  this  fact  with  a  view  to  show  how 
much  we  might  increase  the  happiness  of 
these  aninlols  with  whom  we  live,  if  we  were 
uniformly  kind  to  them.  I  refer  you  for 
proof  of  this  to  the  happy  families  of  animals 
that  lived  with  Waterton. 

Eliesmere.  All  animals  I  have  known  inti- 
mately have  had  a  great  appreciation  of  fun ; 
and  that  is  why  I  like  the  animal  creation  so 
much.  If  I  were  to  pretend  to  throw  Fajry 
into  the  water,  a  proceeding  which  she 
knows  that  I  know  she  dislikes,  she  would 
perfectly  understand  that  this  was  a  mere 
demonstration,  similar  to  that  of  an  indepen- 
dent member  asking  a,  question  of  a  minister 
in  the  Houie,  the  whole  affair  having  been 
arranged  an  hour  or  two  before  at  the 
minister's  official  residence  in  Downing 
Street,  and  Fairy  would  thoroughly  enter 
into  the  joke. 

But,  seriously  speaking,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  Milverton  is  quite  right, 
and  that  the  animals  with  whom  we  .ire 
obliged  to  live  might  be  made  infinitely 
more  comfortable  by  the  removal  of  fear, 
and  that  this  is  an  ei|d  which  can  be  easily 
attained. 

Milverton.  We  begin  to  teach  by  blows, 
which  are  things  very  difficult  to  understand  j 
and  then  we  wonder  that  we  have  no  hold 
upon  the  regard  of  the  animal,  and,  in  fact, 
that  we  cannot  manage  it  Now,  many 
animals,  I  should  say  most  animals,  have  a 
Macaulay-like  memory,  and  certainly  never 
forget  early  ill-treatment 

What  I  desire  most  in  our  conduct  to 
animals  is  some  use  of  the  imaginative  faculty. 
No  imaginative  person  can  well  be  cruel. 

EUtsmtre.  Oh !  Oh  I  Your  friend  Cortes, 
for  instance — a  poet,  a  scholar,  undoubtedly 
a  man  of  powerful  imagination,  yet  how  he 
treats  the  natives !  just  as  brutal  men  among 
us  treat  animals. 

Milverton.  You  are  wrong,  though  perhaps 
my  dictum  may  require  some  modification. 
The  imagination  of  Cortes  made  him  fully 
aware  of  the   sufferings   he   was  inflicting. 
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That  same  power  of  imagination  led  him  to 
bcheve  that  he  was  doing  great  things  for 
civilisation,  and  especially  for  true  religion, 
in  the  cruelties  he  was  obliged,  as  he  thought, 
to  commit.  This  would  not  apply  to  animals, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  Cortes  was  very  kind 
to  ihem.  We  have  not  those  afier-thoughts 
about  them  that  we  have  about  our  fellow- 
men — those  after-thoughts  which  have  made 
men  severe  to  their  fellows,  sincerely  be- 
lieving, in  many  instances,  that  they  were 
insuring  some  great  and  final  good  to  those 
whom  they  persecuted  remorselessly. 

I  maintain  that  my  dictum  is  substantially 
right,  that  you  have  only,  by  the  aid  of  ima- 
gination, to  enter  fully  into  what  we  may 
reasonably  conceive  to  be  the  feelings  of 
animals,  to  be  most  tender  and  kind  towards 
them.  Even  such  talk  as  we  have  just  had, 
which  might  not  appear  at  first  to  bear  upon 
the  subject,  is  most  useful.  Only  think  of 
the  ways,  habits,  and  peculiarities  of  any 
creature,  and  you  become  tolerant  towards 
it.  I  will  exemplify  what  I  mean.  ^The 
horse  is  a  most  timid  and  nervous  animal. 
By  the  way,  I  observed  that  not  one  of  you 
was  inclined,  in  your  imaginary  choice  of 
animal  life,  to  become  a  horse  or  any  animal 
that  had  much  to  do  with  man.  Well,  the 
horse,  as  I  said,  is  a  most  timid  and  nervous 
animal.  The  moment  you  have  recognised 
this  fact,  you  are  able,  by  the  aid  of  imagina- 
tion, to  enter  into  its  terrors,  and  you  do  not 
beat  a  creature  merely  because  it  is  afraid. 

Cranmer.  I  come  to  what  I  always  believe 
in  as  the  main  specific  for  all  evils,  namely, 
education.  Milverton  talks  of  imagination, 
and  makes  too  much  of  that,  I-  think. 
Imagination  must  have  a  basis  of  facts  to 
build  upon.  Now  it  is  a  fact,  I  believe,  as 
Milverton  states,  that  the  horse  is  a  pecu- 
liarly nervous  and  timid  animal.  It  sees  a 
large  piece  of  paper,  or  an  empty  sack,  or  an 
ungainly- looking  shadow  in  the  road,  and  it 
takes  it  to  be  some  dangerous  living  creature. 
That  ought  to  be  told  to  people  from  the 
first,  especially  to  children,  I  have  never 
written  a  book,  but  it  really  seems  to  me 
that  1  could  write  a  book,  if  I  possessed  the 

requisite  knowledge 

Elksntere.  Well,  most  of  us  could  do  that 

■  Cranmer. if  I  possessed  the  requisite 

knowledge,  I  say.  It  would  be  most  ser- 
viceable in  schools,  and,  indeed,  should  be  a 
class-book  in  all  schools.  I  have  never  read 
a  child's  book  upon  animals  which  has 
satisfied  me  as  regards  the  points  I  should 
endeavour  to  inculcate. 

Ellamere.    Upon  my  word,  Cranmer  ia 


coming  out  in  a  new  character.  I  do  cot  1 
like,  however,  to  hear  any  man  indulge  in  I 
threats  of  a  painful  character,  and  I  look 
upon  this  as  a  threat,  on  Cranmer's  part,  that  i 
he  will  write  a  book.  j 

Sir  Arthur,    The  words  of  Cranmer  are 
the  words  of  wisdom,  of  beaver-like  saga- 
city. *'  I  almost  think  that  I  will  offer  to  join  ' 
with  Cranmer  in  writing  such  a  book,  only  I 
the  worst  of  it  is,  one  is  so  deficient  in  hz\s.  ' 
One  would  have  to  sit  under  some  emmem  , 
naturalist  for  two  years.     But,  most  seriously  j 
speaking,  it  might  be  the  just  pride  of  oaes 
life   to  have  written    such  a  book.    Goii^  | 
back   to   my   early   childhood,    I   distinctly  ' 
remember  how  thoroughly  ignorant  I  was  c^ 
the  very  fact  Milverton  first  brought  before  I 
us,  and  that  I  thought  that  my  first  pony 
was  to  be  cured  of  shying  by  adopting  llie  j 
most  severe  measures  to  force  it  up  to  the  ;, 
apparently  dangerous  object.     I  am  now,  I 
hope,  a  little  wiser  as  r^ards  the  managemcDi 
both  of  men  and  horses  in  this  respect;  but  < 
I  do  not  see  why  I  should  not  have  been  l| 
Caught  this  wisdom  at  a  much  earlier  petiod. 
Miiverton.  Cranmer  is  as  right  as  possible; 
and  I  accept,  with  due  humility,  his  coneC'  | 
tion  when   he  said    that   imagination  must   i 
have  a  basis  of  facts  to  build  upon. 

EUamere.  There  was  some  practical  thing, 
some  plan,  which  Milverton  alluded  to  in  a 
former  conversation,  it  had  relation  to 
beasts  of  burden.  He  was  goiiig  to  tell  ns 
about  it  when  visitors  swarmed  in  the  odKt 
day. 

Milverton.  You  will  only  laugh  at  ii,  1 
dare  say ;  but  I  don't  mind  telling  it  you. 

One  of  the  great  evils  in  the  treatment  of 
animals  is  that  they  are  necessarily  intrusted 
to  hirelings.  Now,  the  owner  of  an  animal 
might,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  be  ' 
trusted  to  exercise  what  I  may  call  supct- 
ficial  kindness  towards  it.  At  any  rate,  be 
would  avoid  intentional  unkiadness.  Ho« 
he  generally  eirs,  as  I  have  shown  before,  is 
from  the  want  of  sufficient  knowledge,  just 
as  we  err  in  the  sanitary  management  of  our 
houses  and  our  famiUcs,  sim^y  fcom  ignct-  , 
ranee  of  what  it  much  concerns  us  to  know. 
To  lessen  this  superficial  ill-treatmeot, 
which  perhaps  had  better  be  called  visible 
cruelty,  would  be  a  considerable  gain ;  and 
it  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  the  owner  having 
some  means  of  ascertaining  how  his  animal 
is  treated  by  his  hireling.  I  would  have 
some  means  by  which  (in  the  case,  for 
example,  of  catniiiving)  there  should  be  a 
way  of  communication  open  between  the 
passenger  and  tite  owner.      I  bare  olteo 
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longed  to  tell  the  owner  how  unworthily  his 
agent  acts  for  him.  In  every  hired  carriage 
I  would  have  the  means  of  doing  that.  A 
small  locked  box,  in  which  one  could 
dt;posit  one's  complaint,  and  of  which  the 
master  alone  had  the  key,  would  enable  one 
to  do  so. 

I  see  at  once  the  objections  which  some 
of  you  will  make,  namely,  that  complaints 
would  be  made  from  ill-nature  or  from 
ftivolousness.  I  don't  believe  it  The  peo- 
ple who  lide  in  hired  carriages  have  too 
much  to  do,  and  are  too  intent  upon  their 
work,  to  be  over-busy  in  the  cause  of 
humanity  to  animals ;  but,  occasionally,  this 
device  might  be  of  great  service;  and  it 
would  be  a  constant  chtck  upon  the  in- 
humanity of  the  driver,  if  he  were  an 
inhuman  man.  Moreover,  it  would  often 
touch  the  owner  himself,  and  be  an  excuse 
i  and  an  aid  to  the  driver,  as  when,  for  in- 
stance, an  owner  sends  out  an  animal  which 
is  imperfectly  recovered  from  lameness,  or 
has  been  badly  shod.  However,  to  state  the 
question  broadly,  to  assure  the  good  treat- 
ment of  animals  used  in  hired  carriages,  it  is 
most  desirable  to  aim  at  having  some  mode 
of  communication  with  the  owner.  If  this 
idea  is  once  put  before  the  minds  of  men 
strongly,  they  will  find  other  ways  of  effecting 
the  purpose  besides  my  litde  way  of  the 
locked  box. 

Cranmer.  I,  for  one,  do  not  think  this 
suggestion  at  all  a  small  one  ;  and  it  seems 
to  me  very  practical  and  very  practicable. 

Eliestnere.  It  is  not  bad ;  but  Milverton 
exaggerates  when  he  says  that  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  owners  are  considerate  and  humane 
to  their  animids,  as  far  as  intention  goes. 

Now  I  will  tell  you  what  is  a  horror  to 
rae,  and  where  I  strongly  suspect  the  guilt  is 
upon  the  owner,  and  not  upon  any  hireling. 
You  often  sec  a  wretched  little  animal  driven 
at  a  tremendous  pace,  with  a  fearful  load 
behind  it  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
pleasure- taking,  as  I  suppose.  Now,  here, 
I  have  scarcely  a  doubt,  is  the  owner  the 
driver.  I  am  sure  I  don't  grudge  these 
people  their  pleasure ;  but  I  lament  for  the 
poor  animal  its  want  of  rest,  for  you  often 
see  that  the  light  cart  (light  no  longer)  is  one 
that  is  probably  used  for  business  purposes 


throughout  the  week.  Now,  I  am  only  a 
Sabbatarian  as  regards  animals.  I  want  the 
Sunday  to  be  not  only  the  most-holy,  but 
the  happiest  day  for  all  of  us.  But,  as  re- 
gards rest,  animals  should  be  considered  first. 

We  have  now  dealt  handsomely  with  a 
practical  suggestion.  Cranmer  approves;  so 
do  I,  and  the  others  show  their  consent  by  a 
judicious  silence. 

Let  us  go  into  theory  a  little.  There  are 
some  fellows  amongst  us  who  read  books — 
a  weak  employment  of  the  human  niind, 
but  still  a  not  unfrequent  one.  Sir  Arthur 
and  Milverton  are  gobblers  of  books. 
Cranmer  reads  books  of  a  cerulean  colour 
to  any  extent.  What  do  the  learned  say 
about  the  intellect  of  animals  ?  I  have  alwa>-s 
detested  Descartes,  and  my  detestation  of 
him  has  always  been  more  complete,  by 
reason  of  my  knowing  nothing  of  his  works 
from  persona]  inspection.  But  I  tuve  been 
told  that  he  maintained  that  animals  had 
DO  feeling.  I  do  not  like  to  make  any  violent 
assertion  anent  the  sayings  of  philosophers  ; 
but  I  think  that  this  is  about  the  most  absurd 
one  I  ever  heard  of.  I  know  that  we  can  only 
detect  the  noummon  from  the  pkenotnamt 
(you  see  I  know  their  terms) ;  but  having 
observed  that  the  pinch  which  gives  me  pain 
and  makes  me  cry  out,  or  be  disposed  to  cry 
out,  produces  a  similar  effect  upon  the  lower 
animal,  I,  for  my  part,  require  no  more  proof. 
But  is  it  true,  Sir  Arthur,  that  Descartes 
asserts  this  proposition?  I  should  be  sorry 
to  dismiss  any  comfortable  detestation  from 
my  mind  ;  but  Justice,  of  which  virtue  I  am 
an  honourable  minister,  will  compel  me  to  do 
so,  if  the  accusation  is  false. 

Sir  Arthur.  It  is  true.  One  of  his  main 
arguments  is,  that  animals  always  do  things 
in  the  same  manner  without  having  learnt 
how  to  do  them,  and  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  construct  a.  machine  which  would 
have  the  power  of  moving  about,  and  of 
uttering  sounds  sirailiar  to  those  of  an  animal, 
Mauleverer.  I  am  soiiy  to  hear  that  the 
_  lod  man  talked  such  nonsense.  Before 
this  time  I  only  knew  one  thing  about  him  ; 
but  that  had  given  me  a  very  high  opinion  of 
him.  I  knew  that  he  had  taken  for  his 
motto,  "  Qui  bent  iatuit  bene  vixU." 


(To  be  cattciudcd  in  next  Number.) 
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"£oareth  all  Uiaci,  belicvsth^  ikisEi>>iip» 

THERE  is  everything  to  tnm  our  thoughts 
to  this  sublirue  chapter  to-day. 

We  owe  a  great  grudge  to  the  primitive 
Church  of  Corinth  for  some  things  :  more 
especially  for  their  strange  profanation  of  the 
great  symbol  of  faith  and  peace,  the  Holy 
Sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ — 
a  profanation  to  which  we  must  ascribe  the 
prohibition  of  that  feast  for  many  hundreds 
of  years  to  the  calm  solemn  hour  of  evening 
— the  hour  of  its  divine  institution,  the  hour 
of  the  Paschal  Supper,  with  all  its  instructive 
and  admonitory  memories^and  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  in  these  days,  its  prohibi- 
tion also  to  whole  orders  of  our  toiling  and 
suffering  people — pre-eminently  to  twoclasscs, 
mothers  of  the  poor,  and  domestic  servants  ; 
and  then,  springing  out  of  this,  the  supersti- 
tion of  its  ifxicpiioa /as/in,^,  with  all  the  in- 
ventions and  innovations  which  that  super- 
stition has  brought  in  its  train. 

But  for  some  things  we  owe  a  mighty  debt 
of  gratitude  to  that  same  Church  of  Corinth, 

^Ve  have  learned  from  it  that  primitive 
antiquity,  that  apostolical  antiqiiity,  was  not 
perfect ;  that  to  live  in  the  third  century,  or 
to  live  in  the  first  century,  was  no  safeguard 
against  grossest,  most  palpable  corruptions ; 
therefore,  that  we  may  acknowledge,  with- 
out fear  of  irreverence,  the  goodness  of  God 
to  us  of  this  age — the  value  of  that  long  disci- 
pline by  which  His  Church  has  been  brought, 
through  many  troubles  and  sorrows,  to  this 
nth  day  of  February  in  the  year  of  grace 
1872 — the  assurance  that  the  mighty  promise 
has  not  been  broken,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you 
alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,"  and 
that,  if  not  by  the  path  which  we  should 
have  suggested,  if  not  through  labyrinths  of 
which  we  have  the  clue,  stiU  the  wayfaring 
Gospel,  like  the  ecumenical  community 
which  enshrines  it,  has  been  guided  and 
governed,  has  been  prevented  and  followed, 
on  the  whole,  in  the  long  run,  by  Christ's 
imerring  wisdom,  by  God's  inexhaustible 
love. 

More  especially  we-  owe  to  the  Chutt;h  of 
Corinth — owe  to  her  errors,  owe  to  her  sins 
— that  marvellous  encomium  and  panegyric 
upon  charity  or  Christian  love  which  has 
been  in  our  ears  once  again  to-day,  and  to 
which,  in  the  few  words  now  to  be  spoken, 
your  heart's  attention  is  earnestly  besought. 


•  Chapel  Rdti],  Si.  Jdi 


St.  Paul  has  been  speaking  of  gifts.  The 
Church  of  Corinth  was  lufely  gif^,  and  j 
was  in  danger  of  being  over-gifted.  Toej  1| 
prided  themselves  upon  gifts;  tbey  despised  j 
those  who  had  not  Of  the  very  nature  of  1 
some  of  these  giAs  we  of  this  age  are  icarcelj  i 
intelligent  judges.  The  Gospel  needed  I 
marvel  and  miracle  to  ^ain  its  Arst  hearing. . 
We  Ecarcoly  see  how,  without  the  super-  j 
natural,  it  could  ever  have  won  its  way  into 
the  sight  and  notice  of  mankind.  It  is  an  1 
ingratitude  to  disparage  miracle ;  it  is  an 
anachronism  to  exalt  it.  Miiade  now  would 
be  an  encumbrance  ;  once  it  was  a  help.  We 
have  to  recognize  its  historic  value,  its  place 
among  the  evidences — a  place  oevcr  soUtaiy, 
now  subordinate — yet  its  place.  We  have  to 
justify  God  for  having  started  His  Gospd  on 
earth  by  the  help  of  it.  We  have  to  jusoiy 
God  also  for  its  withdujwal,  (vheo,  like  saoi- 
fice  and  ritual,  like  altar  and  laver  and 
temple,  it  had  played  its  part 

But,  though  miracle  isgone — save,  indeed,  |i 
thnt  highest  and  most  marvellous  of  min- 
cles,  which  is  the  grace  of  God  in  a  soal—  j 
though  miracle  is  gone,  gifl  is  not  gone.  Oui  I 
prayer,  taught  of  the  Church,  is  Gtill  this—  1 
"  Leave  us  not,  we  beseech  Tbce,  destilnte  I 
of  Thy  manifold  gifts."  Every  .gift  of  ibe 
primitive  age  has  its  ssbBtantial  counteiput 
now.  The  gift  of  tongues  <survives,  in  tbe 
skill,  natural  or  acquired,  of  interpredngdead  , 
languages  and  speaking  the  living.  The  bud 
of  sacred  students,  sitting  month  by  mooth 
at  Westminster  to  cast  iresfa  li^t,  as  God 
shall  enable  them,  upon  a  Version  of  Holy 
Scripture  re»erable  and  time-bonoured,  yel 
(like  all  things  bunnn— like  the  work,  doubt- 
less, which  may  or  ms^'  not  in  couise  M 
years  replace  it)  imperfect — thxy,  in  their  , 
humble  place  and  '  measure,  are  exerdnnga  , 
gift  of  tongues.  And  he,  tliat  foidifiU  manjr  1 
— for  "  martyr  "  we  will  call  him,  r^ldlss 
of  pedantic  cawil — who  gave  his  life  bat  the 
other  day  in  some  far-off  Pacific  island  for 
the  testimony  of  Christ,  and  also  (U>  om 
shame  be  it  added)  as  the  scapegoat  of  tlic  | 
Christian  kidnapper;  he  too,  whh  wbaco  , 
has  perished,  in  the  inscrutable  mystery  d  [ 
God's  permission,  the  knowledge  <a  I  kno«  . 
not  how  many  tens  of  savage  dialects — he  > 
too  had  reproduced,  in  the  Church's  latter  I 
day,  no  insignificant  specimen  of  the  spiritual 
gift  of  tongues.  "  Thou  in  Thy  gifts,"  0 
Creator  Spirit,  "art  manifold — by  diem,"  in 
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th«r  myriad  raamfoldness,  "l^them  Christ's 
Church  doth  stand." 
t      And  certainiy  the  gift  of  prophecy  lingeia 
'  yet  in  the  Churches,    Not  the  power  (for  that 
jl  it  never  was,  predominantly)  of  prescience 
l|  or  prediction;   but  the   poorer  of  "telling 
j|  forth,"     as    God's    messenger    and    God's 
t]  "  mouth,"  the  secret  of  His  will  and  of  His 
I  revelation.  Still  is  there  heard,  from  one  and 
'  from    another    of    Christ's    commissioned, 
twice-commissioned,  anointed  ones,  a  pseach- 
irg  which  attests  itself  in   quickened   con- 
sciences and  altered  lives;  a  irpo^iTTcfa  which 
has  St.   Paul's  mark  and  ring  about  it — 
namely,  that   it   makes    the   unlearned  and 
unbelieving  fall  down  on  his  face  and  con- 
fess diat  God  is  with  it  and'  in  it  of  a  truth. 

And  assuredly  another  sister  of  the  triple 
group  presented  in  this  day's  Epistle  is  not 
lacking   to   us — well  were    it    if    she   were 
always  recognised  rather  in  her  gift-like  than 
her  giace-like  character,     I  speak  now  of  the 
subject  of    the  third  sentence  before  us,  a 
.:  munificence  which    spends    itself   for    the 
'j  needy,  and   a  devotion  which  will  go  to  the 
li  stake  for    God's   truth.       Never,    never    in 
earth's  history,  was  there  a  generation  more 
jirodrgal  in  its  giving,  or  a  generation  more 
unsparing  in  its  self-sacrifice.    Witness  the 
institutions  which  cover  the  face  of  England 
for  the  relief  of  misery ;  witness  the 
tions  which  contemplate  as  their  generous 
object  every  shape,  every  form,  of  conscious, 
of  speechless,  of  animal  suffering.     The  in- 
cntable,  the  deranged,  "the  infant  of  days," 
the  brute    beast,   each    has   its   patron,   its 
helper,  its  devotee.     And  never,  never  was 
there  a  generation  more  piDlific  in  that  yet 
nobler  heroism  which  will  "give  its  body  to 
1  be  burned  "  in  the  cause  of  charity.     Who, 
I  speaking  on  such  a  thenae,  can  withhold  his 
offering  of  admiration  and  praise  from  the 
overwrought,  overwhelmed,  aias !  also  over- 
looked men  who  are  doing  the  direct  work 
of  the  Church  amongst  the  overgrown  masses 
of  our  city  and  our  country  population?  Who 
does  not  feet  that  one  tudf-hour  of  a  blazing 
Smithfield  fire,  with  its  enthusiasm  and  its 
canonization,  would  be  an  infinitely  blessed 
exchange,  for  one  of  these,  from  a  life-long 
buffeting  with  the  wild  beasts  of  Ephesus, 
or  a  perpetxial  soul-crushing  sense  of  neglect 
and  failure,  of  want  for  his  little  ones,  and 
trampling  underfoot  of  his  Gospel? 

Now  it  is  in  contrast  with  such  gifts — of 

longues  and  prophecy  and  sacrifice — that  St. 

Paul  sets  forth  in  this  chapter  the  superior 

beauty  and  glory  of  the  divine  grace  of  charity. 

St.  Paul  nevei  disparages  gifh.     "  Covet 


them  earnestly,"  is  his  counsel.  It  is  loo 
much  the  fashion  with  some  religionists  to 
speak  slightingly  of  intellect  Tliey  do  a 
great  dishonour  to  Christ  in  this.  "Who 
made  man's  mouth?"  is  the  question  of  God 
Himself.  Who  touched  with  divine  fire  the 
lips  of  the  orator,  of  the  poet,  of  the  psalmist? 
Can  one  of  God's  gifts  be  at  natural  variance 
with  another?  If  there  be  a  discord,  may  it 
not  arise,  in  part,  from  the  unguarded,  the 
unauthorized  utterances  of  a  piety  less  wise 
than  .wilful?  Certainly  we  see  that  grace 
itself,  trampling  on  gift,  is  unequal  to  the 
work  assigned  it.  So  soon  as  the  world  shall 
say,  piety  herself  permitting  it,  "  See  the  utter, 
the  final  divorce  of  learning  from  religion, 
of  eloquence  fixim  preaching,  of  ability  from 
the  Church,  of  good  sense  from  faith" — from 
that  moment  the  Gospel  itself  will  become 
a  hissing,  and  the  "Church  a  desolation. 
"Covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts;"  see  only 
that  they  be  accompanied  evermore  with 
grace  to  use  them  always  for  God's  glory  ! 

Only,  St.  Paul  says,  remember  that  the 
very  least  of  graces  mnks  h%her  in  God's 
scale  than  the  very  chief  and  foremost  of 
gifts.  Is  it  not  true  ?  Doth  not  nature  her- 
self teach  you  how  far  more  winning  may  be 
a  child's  smile,  how  far  more  thrilling  may  be 
a  woman's  tear,  than  the  mbst  elaborate 
composition  of  a  musician's  sdeoce,  or  the 
most  brilliant  coruscation  of  an  orator's 
eloquence  ?  You  will  say.  Both  are  gifts.  It 
is  true,  grace  is  God's  highest  gift.  But 
when  we  distinguish  them — and  there  is  a 
distinction— 4re  mean  by  the  one,  chiefly,- 
power,  and  we  mean  by  tbe  other,  chiefly, 
holiness.  We  call  that  a  gift,  by  which  God 
sets  one  man  in  His  Church  or  in  His  world 
powerfiil ;  and  we  call  that  a  grace,  by  which 
God  sets  another  man  in  His  Church  or  in 
His  worid  holy.  And,  so  speaking,  we  say 
that  there  is  no  comparison  between  the 
two  in  intrinsic  vaiue.  Viewed  eves  as  a 
power,  grace  is  the  highest  gift — does  what 
might  cannot  do — liveswhenlife  itself  is  dead. 
You  have  studied  a  thousand'  times,  bre- 
thren, the  lineaments,  as  St  Paul  here  por- 
ing them,  of  God's  "  most  excellent  gift  of 
charity."  They  are  for  study  rather  than  fiw 
speech.  Two  things  have  struck  you  in 
them — the  one  is  the  strength — the  other  is 
the  comprehensiveness. 

What  is  there,  tell  me,  foolish,  effeminate, 
childish,  in  all  this  aggregate  of  qualities? 
Would  not  he  who  possessed  them  be  the 
first  of  patriots,  the  first  of  statesmen,  the 
first  (much  abu.sed  word  I)  of  gentle-men  ? 
Pass  tbem  in   review,    once  again,  before 
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you,  and  see  if  you  do  not  recognize  one 
and  another  of  them  as  the  distinctive 
charm  and  strength  and  influence,  one  in 
one  and  one  in  another,  of  your  very  dearest 
and  most  admired  aod  most  honoured 
friends.  He  who  has  but  one  of  them  is 
ennobled  by  that  possession.  No  one  has 
them  all  save  Christ  only  ! 

St.  Paul  makes  charity  cover  everything. 
There  is  no  spot  of  earth,  there  is  no  comer 
of  life,  there  is  no  recess  oi  the  character, 
there  is  no  iota  of  the  man,  into  which  charity 
penetrates  not  with  her  beauty  and  with  her 
strength.  She  is  indeed,  in  one  word,  "  the 
mind  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus."  Not  only 
"'she  suffereth  long  and  is  kind;"  not  only 
■'  she  envieth  not,  and  seeketh  not  her  own  ; " 
not  only  "she  believeth,  and  hopelh,  and 
endureth  all  things  " — these  things  we  might 
expect  of  her.  The  eye-of  inspiration  sees  a 
connection,  which  we  have  to  learn,  between 
other  graces  and  charity.  "  Chtirity  vaunteth 
not  herself,  is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not  behave 
herself  unseemly."  Even  vanity,  even  conceit, 
even  un mannerliness,  are  so  many  uncharities 
when  God  deciphers  them.  He  cannot  love, 
who  vaunts  himself.  He  cannot  love,  who  is 
inflated  with  self-opinion.  He  cannot  love, 
who  acts  rudely,  acts  intrusively,  acts  imper- 
tinently, towards  his  brother — no,  not  even  if 
(as  we  so  often  have  the  misery  of  seeing  in 
these  days)  that  rudeness,  that  arrogance, 
that  impertinence,  be  veiled  in  the  garb  of 
piety,  and  evangehsm,  and  concern  for  souls. 

Charity,  it  is  added  finally,  "  rejoiceth  not 
in  iniquity  " — for  she  knows  its  peril  and  its 
profanity,  and  her  heart  weeps  when  she 
thinks  of  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked — she 
"  rejoiceth  with  the  truth,"  sympathizes  in  the 
success  of  right,  in  the  triumph  of  the  Gospel. 

Charity  "beareth"  (or  ratto"  "hideth" — 
else  there  were  tautology  in  this  verse  of  wis- 
dom)— "  hideth  al!  things,  believeth  all  things, 
hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things." 

Charity  "  hides  the  evil,  believes  the  good, 
hopes  the  best,  bears  the  worst." 

I.  Lent  is  upon  us,  brethren,  with  its  serious 
dioughts,  and  (for  all  but  the  worldliest 
world)  its  solemn  lessons.  The  Church  places 
this  chapter  of  charity  as  the  title-page  and 
frontispiece  of  her  Lent.  First,  we  may  sup- 
pose, becausa  no  thoughtful  person  can  fail 
to  find  in  it  matter  for  self-examination  and 
repentance.  Secondly,  perhaps,  to  remind  us 
that  self-mortification  is  indeed  "  dead,  being 
alone,"  unaccompanied  by  a  spirit  of  gentle- 
ness, and  tenderness,  and  brotherly  compas- 
sion. Thirdly,  I  will  venture  to  suggest,  be- 
cause fasting  is  a  word  of  nide   import,  a 


chamber  of  large  dimension,  when  Christ's 
key  opens  it :  including  not,  only  or  cbieSy, 
abstinence  on  certain  days  from  certain  food; 
nor    even    that     higher    attainment,    of  a 
severe  and  rigid,  yet  ready  and  at  last  spon- } 
taneous  temperance,  which  has  the  appeiiies , 
well  in  hand,  and  can  "  turn  about  the  whole  , 
vessel"  with  "a  very  small  helm"  of  will;  ' 
nor  even    that   foregoing,  for  religious  pur- n 
poses,  at  certain  seasons,  of  indulgences  not 
necessary  but  pleasant,  whether  in  the  form  ' 
of  taste,  or  amusement,  or  society,  or  friendly 
converse  ;  but  also — and  this  is  that  to  which  I 
I  would  turn  your  thought  for  a  momem— ; 
that  '.'  keeping  of  the  tongue  as  it  were  with . 
a  bridle "  from  any  the  slightest  breach  of  i 
the  law  of  charity  ;  that  resolute  crushing  of 
the  word  that  might  win  applause,  in  conver-  j 
sation  or  debate,  but  which  would  also  vfi ' 
and  wound — -that  clever  retort,    that  telling  i 
quotation,  that  cutting  sarcasm,  that  galtog ;' 
innuendo,  which  would  enhance  your  cfevei- ' 
ness  at  the  cost  of  another's  comfort,  and  ,| 
purchase,  at  a  large  price  of  pain,  a  selfish, 
a  cruel,  and  therefore  a  perilous  pleasure.      1' 

Fast,  brethren,  this  Lent,  from  undiariiyl. 
It  will  cost  you  more,  far  more,  1  know,  than  ,| 
many  a  pang  of  hunger,  to  execute  the  re- 
solve. In  the  same  degree  it  will  be  a  self- 
discipline  of  which  many  a  saint's  Lent  is  but 
the  shadow.  It  will  "exercise  you  ualo 
godliness."  It  will  give  meaning,  it  will  gii>t ' 
reality,  it  will  give  point,  to  your  religion. , 
It  will  bring  Christ  into  a  whole  province  and 
region  of  your  life,  to  which  He  is  too  [xo- 
bably  now  a  stranger.  You  will  be  a  stronger,  ■ 
and  a  wiser,  and  a  better  man,  for  having  iu  ' 
this  practical,  this  difhcult  manner,  kept  yoni 
forty  days  (this  year)  iu  life's  wilderness. 

2.  There  is  one  special  way,  opea  to  you  at  | 
this  moment,  of  applying  the  exhortation  to  \ 
believe  and  to  hope  and  to  endure  all  tbingi.  i 
Some  years  ago  I  heard  a  Sermon  in  a.  CoU^e 
Chapel  at  Cambridge,  on  a  subject  which  I 
may  intelligibly  describe  as  that  of  iitiei- 
national  charity.  At  the  time  I  thought 
it  unpractical — "the  hungry  sheep,"  I 
thought,  "  looked  up,  and  were  not  fei' . 
But  the  topic  has  started,  within  these  laa 
days,  into  a  very  real  and  tangible  shape- 
We  would  venture,  in  the  house  of  God.  lo 
press  it  upon  your  attention  to-day.  Pro%  okd 
beyond  measure  by  a  sudden  demand,  whicii 
I  am  bold  to  say  the  civilized  world  will  i*o- 
nounce  to  be  preposterous,  yet  let  England, 
while  her  attitude  is  resolved,  keep  her  utw-  ; 
ance  guarded.  Let  her  think  of  that  charily 
which  "  is  not  easily  provoked  " — and  ki  lur 
be  aware   that  the  word   "easily"  in  tlw 
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Veisfoii  exists  not  in  the  original.    Let  her 

"  hide  all  things  "   by  a  merciful  reticence. 

Let  her  "  believe  all  things  "  by  a  charitable 

construction.  Let  her  "hope  all  things"  by  a 

far^s^hted  prescience.     Let  her  "  endure  all 

things "    by   a    strong   self-command — "  all 

things,"  I  mean,  save  that  uttermost  dishonour 

which  would  be  an  infidelity  to  the  trust  which 

God  has  laid  upon  her,  the  trust  of  liberty  and 

courage  and  a  great  name:      In  proportion 

to  her  greatness  be  her  dignity.    In  proportion 

to  her  resolution  be  her  silence.  In  proportion 

to  the  strength  of  her  right  arm  be  the  bridle 

upon   her   tongue.      "  Teach,"    Lord,    "our 

senators  wisdom,"  and  let  thera  know  that  they 

that  trust  in  Thee  for  their  God  have  no 

I  need  of  recrimination  for  their  weapon  I 

3.  Finally,  turning  from  the  crisis  of  the 

State  to  the  crisis  of  the  Church — in  whose 

words  you  have  prayed,  to  whose  ministry 

you  are  listening — I  would  presume,  with  all 

deference,  yet  in  becoming  unreserve,  to  apply 

the  words  of  this  text  to  a  controversy  which 

must  rage  (I  fear)  ere  it  can  rest,  concerning 

the  fitness  of  a  particular  formulary  to  the 

public  use  of  our  congregations     Scarcely,  I 

think,  will  my  words  find  a  challenger  within 

these   walls— though    in     another    chamber 

they  would  be  vehemendy  impugned — if  I 

■    were  to  say  that  the  delineation  of  "  charity  " 

1;  by    St,    Paul,   and   the  language  of  a  not- 

i|  primitive  author  in  the  Athanasian  Creed, 

|.  are  not  recognizable,  by  a  common  reader  or 

1!  hearer,  as  of  close  kin  (estimated  by  likeness) 

||  to  each  other.    After  every  explanation,  after 

.    every  palliation,  after  every  gloss  (save  one 

,1  of  direct  contradiction)  that  can  be  framed 

j   for  it,  there  remains,  or  there  reappears,  a 

I  diversity,  a  contrariety   I  will  dare  to  say, 

I  between  certain  clauses  of  the  human  hynm 

I  "Quicunque   Vult,"  and  certain   verses   of 

I   the   inspired  Hymn  of  Charity,  as  you  have 

'  beard  its  musit^,  its  pathetic  melody,  once 

I  agaia  this  day,  which  constitutes    an  argti- 

,'  ment  for  change  scarcely  to  be  resisted ;  or 

else      a    stumbling-block,    in    conservation, 

scarcely  to  be  surmounted.     Believing  every 

word  of  the  doctrine ;  attached  by  long  use 

to    the   sound ;  ready  to-morrow  (as  of  old 

time)   to  subscribe  to  its    sense ;  loving   its 

musical    cadence  as    I    have  listened  to    it 

again  and  again  in  Cathedral  Church  and 

Temple ;  I  yet  say,  and  I  daie  to  say  it  with 

these  true  cautions  and  reservations,  that  the 

damnatory   parts  of  the  Athanasian    Creed 

(if    the    Church   of    England  is    to    stand) 

are  themselves  condemned — condemned  not 

more  by  the  sense  of  intelligent  Churchmen 

than  hv  thf?  ■UTitpnrp  of  snnif  nf  the  rhnrrh's 


wisest  and  most  eloquent  bishops — and  that 
I  believe  the  peace  of  the  Church  to  be 
vitally  interested  in  the  speediness,  as  well 
as  the  thoroughness,  of  the  excision-. 

I  know  it  may  be  said  that  charity,  how- 
ever personally  unprovokable,  "  rejoiceth 
with  the  truth,"  and  counts  it  no  mercy, 
but  the  contrary,  to  say  Peace  to  any  man 
when  there  is  none.  No  one  proposes  that 
soft  words  should  be  substituted  for  damna- 
tory. No  one  proposes  that  the  Church 
should  echo  in  her  formularies,  or  from 
her  pulpits,  the  foolish  half-truth,  the  mis- 
chievous untruth,  that  "a  man  is  no  more 
answerable  for  his  religion  than  for  the  colour 
of  his  skin."  The  question  is  as  to  the 
necessity,  as  to  the  wisdom,  as  to  the  lawful- 
ness in  God's  sight,  of  thundering  forth 
anathemas  in  His  holy  place  upon  the 
absent,  and  in  apparent  (if  not  intentional) 
combinarion  with  minute,  with  metaphysical 
subtleties  of  a  scholastic,  a  non-scriptural 
theology.  Not,  I  conceive,  in  the  exercise 
of  her  divine  characteristic,  as  a  "  rejoicer 
with  the  truth,"  but  rather  by  a  tradition 
mundane  in  its  nature  and  medieval  in  its 
origin,  does  the  Church  pronounce  sentence, 
or  seem  to  pronounce  it,  in  this  document — 
[  more  fit,  at  the  best,  for  the  cloister  than  for 
;  the  choir — upon  men  who  may  hold  with  a 
I  tenacious  love  the  kernel  and  marrow  of  the 
;  truth  enunciated,  but  who  cannot,  even  if  it 
be  from  an  intellectual  incapacity,  accept,  from 
the  soul,  the  flesh  and  the  vestment  in  which 
it  is  enveloped. 

Perish  any  creed,  would  charity  say,  may 
we  but  keep  the  faith  I  If  any  form  of  words 
is  a  stumbling-block  to  one  brother,  in  the 
name  of  Christ  who  died  for  that  brother 
part  with  it  1  Force  him  not  to  utter,  who 
cannot  from  his  heart  "  say  the  Amen ! " 
Place  it  where  you  will  in  your  Prayer-Book — 
or  leave  it  where  it  stands,  removing  its  com- 
pulsion— but  let  the  voice  of  some  of  the 
Church's  most  faithful,  most  loyal,  fondest 
sons,  be  listened  to  in  its  silencing  ! 

And  if  the  resistless  force  of  clerical  habit, 
of  clerical  education,  of  clerical  thought  and 
leeling,  makes  it  improbable  that  without 
long  battling  (if  ever)  the  disuse  of  the  Atha- 
nasian Creed  should  be  voted  by  Convoca- 
tion— itself  most  imperfectly  representing  the 
clergy,  and  scarce  at  all  the  Church — is  it 
too  much  to  hope  that  the  same  august 
assembly  which  removed,  in  our  memory, 
from  the  Prayer-Book  three  services,  ob- 
solete and  uncharitable,  without  creating  a 
schism,  and  (within  ten  years,  or  one  year) 

with    raXm    anH     cmipral    arniiiiMjrpnrp  —  nn 
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Bssembiy  in  whic^  fatheis  of  the  Church 
sit  as  peers,  and  with  the  reality  as  with 
the  fonn  of  an  ecclesiastical  presence — 
that  this  same  most  ancient,  most  grave, 
most  reverend  and  reverent  assembly,  might 
itself  undertake  the  healing  office,  and  gently 
originate,  if  it  were  predominantly  by  lay 
hands,  the  removal  oi  that  which  is  em- 
phatically, and  with  marked  predominance,  a 
layman's  grievance  ?  • 

In  the  nameof  that  charity  which  "fliinketh 
no  evil"  concerning  those  who  differ — which 
"  vamiteth  not  herself'  over  the  erring — which 


"  is  not  puffed  up  "  with  the  conceit  of  orflio  ' 
doxy — which  neither  in  deed  nor  in  wonl 
I'b^iaveth  herself  unseonly" — I  would  invoke 
this  day  the  wisdom  and  the  prompatnde  of 
that  illustrious  house,  upon  whose  delibera- 
tions the  blessing  of  Alm^ty  God  is  day  bj 
day  solemnly  besought,  and  ^lose  past 
services  to  our  Church  and  nation  encourage 
the  sure  hope  that  that  blessing  has  not  been, 
is  not,  and  shall  not  be,  witiihoUen. 

"  The  Lord,  viho  sittetb  above  the  water- 
flood,  give  His  peofde  evermore  the  Uessing 
of  peace ! "  c.  J.  vaugham. 
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IV. — ^WHO  AHCS   LITTLE,  GETS  M1K:H. 

ONCE  there  lived  three  brothers,  who  had 
no  property  except  one  pear-tree,  TTiis 
they  watched  very  carefully,  each  of  them 
in  turn  guarding  it,  whilst  the  other  two 
worked  for  wages  away  from  home.  One 
day  God  sent  an  angel  to  sec  how  these 
brothers  were  living ;  and  ordered  the  angel, 
if  they  lived  very  poorly,  to  give  them  better 
food.  When  the  angel  came  down  to  earth, 
he  changed  himself  into  the  form  of  a  beggar ; 
and  when  he  saw  one  of  the  brothers  watching 
the  pear-tree,  he  asked  him  to  give  him  a 
pear.  Then  the  brother  plucked  some  pears, 
and  gave  them  to  the  be^ar,  and  said,  "  Here, 
take  these  from  my  share  of  the  pears ;  I  can- 
not give  you  any  of  my  brothers'."  So  the 
angel  thanked  the  man  and  went  away. 

Next  morning  the  second  brother  remained 
to  guard  the  pear-tree ;  and  the  angel  came 
again,  and  be^ed  him  to  give  him  a  pear, 
Tbe  man  took  some  of  the  pears  and  gave 
them  to  the  angel,  saying,  "  Take  these  from 
my  pears  ;  but  from  the  pears  of  my  brothers, 
I  dare  not  give  you  any." 

The  third  day  the  tlurd  brother  stayed  at 
home  to  watch  the  pear-tree,  and  the  angel 
came  as  befgre,  and  asked  only  for  one  pear. 
And  this  brother  said  also,  "  Here  are  some 
of  my  pears ;  from  the  pears  of  my  brothers, 
I  cannot  give  you  any." 

The  day  after,  the  angel  changed  himself 
into  a  monk,  and  came  very  early,  so  that  he 
found  all  three  brothers  at  home,  and  said  to 
them,  "  Come  with  me ;  I  will  give  you  better 
nourishment  than  you  have  at  present." 

The  three  brothers  followed  him  without 
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saying  a  word.  At  last  they  care>c  to  a  large  I' 
torrent,  where  the  water  flowed  in  great 
streams,  and  made  a  loud  noise.  Then  the  I 
angel  asked  the  eldest  brother,  "  What  wouH  , 
you  like?"  And  the  man  answered,  "I  wouH  I 
like  all  this  water  to  be  charged  into  line,  ' 
and  to  belong  to  me."  V 

Then  the  anget  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  I! 
in  the  air  with  his  stick,  and  in  a  moment  ,| 
wine  was  flowing  instead  of  water.  On  the  I] 
banks  of  the  river  plenty  of  bairdB  wwe  | 
being  made,  and  men  were  working  \erj  ' 
diligently— in  short,  there  was  quite  a  -i-illage  i 
The  angel  then  left  the  eldest  brother  there,  I 
saying,  "Here  is  all  you  wished  !  now  keep  ', 
yourself !"  and  he  continued  his  jotuncy  with  i 
the  other  two  brothers.  Then  they  came  Hr 
a  field  covered  over  with  a  multitude  of  i 
doves,  and  the  angd  asked  the  second  ! 
brother,  "What  would  you  like?"  "IwobU  j 
like  all  these  doves  to  be  sbecp,  and  to  befoog  ' 
to  me  !"  replied  the  mar.  The  angel  a^ai"  > 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  air  widi  hs  I 
stick,  and  instantly  sheep  were  there  instead  l 
ofdoves.  There  were  dairies  also,  and  women 
milking  the  sheep";  some  were  pouring  art  ', 
themi]k,andotherscollectingthecream;s<Mne  1 
were  making  cheese,  and  others  churning  but-  | 
ter.  There  was  also  a  slaughter-house,  wirt 
men  cutting  the  meat  into  joints,  whilst  others 
were  weighing  it,  and  others  recefvingmoney. 

Then  the  angel  said  to  the  second  broths, 
"  Here  is  what  you  wished  for ;  now  live.'  | 
And  he  took  with  him  the  youngest  brother,  i 
walked  with  him  across  the  field,  and  then  I 
asked,  "And  what  would  _ym«  like?"  The 
man  answered,  "  I  do  not  wish  anting,  m-  j 
cept  that  God  may  give  me  a  wife  of  ptire  !| 
Christian  blood,"  Then  the  angel  said.  ' 
"  Oh,  that  is  difficuh  to  find  1     In  the  iriiole   ' 

orid  there  are  but  three  such,  and  two  of  [ 
them  are  already  married.     The  third  is  a   . 
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maid  atiil,  but  she  is  asked  in  nuniage  by 
(WO  wooers." 

Having  jouiB^^  a  long  way,  at  length 
they  came  to  the  ci^  where  the  king  dwelt, 
whose  daughter  was  of  pure  ChnBtian  blood. 
As  soon  as  they  arrived,  they  went  to  the 
palace  to  aEk  for  the  gitl.  When  they  entered 
the  palace,  they  found  two  kings  already 
there,  and  their  wedding  gifts  laid  out  upon 
a  table.  Then  they  also  placed  there  the 
presents  they  had  brought  When  the  king 
saw  them,  he  said  to  all  those  who  were  stand- 
ing before  him, "  What  shall  we  do  now  ?  Those 
are  the  presents  of  kings,  but  these  look,  in 
comparison,  quite  like  the  gifts  of  a  be^ar .'" 
Then  the  angel  said,  "  I  will  tell  you  what  to 
do.  Let  tlie  matter  be  decided  in  this 
way — the  niaid  shall  take  three  vines,  and 
plant  diem  in  the  garden,  dedicating  each  of 
them  to  one  of  the  three  wooers.  The  man 
on  whose  vine  grapes  are  found  next  day,  is 
!i  the  one  the  girl  ought  to  marry."  So  all 
agreed  to  this,  and  the  maid  planted  three 
[  vines  in  the  garden,  dedicating  each  of  them 
,   to  one  of  her  three  wooers. 

The    next  morning,   when    they  looked, 

grapes  were  found  on  the  vine  dedicated  to 

the  poor  man.     So  the  king  could  not  help 

himself,  and  was  obliged  to  give  his  daughter 

to  the  youngest  brother,  and  let  them  at  once 

be  married  in  the  diurch.    After  the  wedding, 

,  the  angel  took  them  to  a  forest,  and  left  them 

there  i  an  d  they  lived  there  for  a  whole. year. 

'      At  the  «nd  of  the  year,  God  again  sent  the 

'  angel,  saying,  "  Go  down  and  see  how  those 

poor   mea   are    living.      If  their    food    be 

scanty,  give  them  better  nourishment." 

The  angel  came  down  to  earth  as  before, 
in  the  likeness  of  a  beggar,  and  went  first  to 
the  brother  who  had  the  torrent  overflowing 
with  wine.  The  beggar  asked  for  a  cup  of 
wine,  but  the  man  refused,  saying,  "  If  I  were 
to  give  every  one  who  asks  a  cup  of  wine,  I 
should  have  none  for  myself!"  When  tiie 
angel  heard  this,  he  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross  with  his  stick,  and  the  torrent 
began  to  flow  with  water  as  at  tirst.  Then 
he  said  to  the  man,  "  That  was  not  for  thee  ! 
go  back,  under  the  pear-tree  and  guard  it !" 

After  that,  the  angel  went  to  the  second 
brother,  who  had  the  field  quite  covered  with 
sheep,  and  begged  him  to  give  him  a  morsel 
of  chieese ;  but  he  refused,  saying,  "  If  I 
were  to  give  every  one  a  little  bit  of 
cheese,  I  should  have  none  left!"  When 
the  asgel  heard  this,  he  made  the  sign  of 
tlie  cross  in  the  air,  and  the  sheep  turned 
in  an  instant  into  doves,  and  Sew  away. 
Then    tte  angel  said  to  the  second  brother. 


"  That  was  not  for  thee  I  go  back  under  die 
pear-tree,  and  guard  it !" 

At  last,  the  angel  went  to  see  how  the 
youngest  brother  was  living,  and  found  him 
with  his  wife  in  the  forest,  dwelling  in  a  little 
hut,  and  living  poorly.  He  be^ed  to  be 
allowed  to  sleep  there  that  night,  and  they 
received  him  with  great  willingness,  only  ex- 
cusing themselves  that  they  could  not  serve 
him  as  they  would.  "We  are  only  poor 
people,"  they  said.  The  angel  answered, 
"  Do  not  speak  about  that !  I  shall  be  quite 
content  with  what  you  have  for  youiselves." 
Then  these  poor  people  asked  themselves 
what  they  must  do.  They  had  no  com  to  make 
real  bread,  for  they  usuaUy  ground  the  bark 
of  certain  trees,  and  made  bread  from  it. 
Such  bread,  therefore,  the  wife  made  now  for 
their  guest,  and  put  it  to  the  fire  to  bake. 
Whilst  it  baked,  they  talked  with  him.  In  a 
little  while,  when  they  looked  to  see  whether 
the  cake  was  baked,  they  found  that  there 
was  a  loaf  of  real  bread  quite  ready  for  the 
table  and  very  large.  When  they  saw  that, 
they  lifted  up  their  hands  and  thanked  God, 
saying,  "Thank  thee,  O  God,  that  we  are 
now  able  to  give  food  to  our  guest  I" 

So  they  placed  the  bread  before  the  angel, 
and  also  filled  a  vessel  with  water,  and  when 
they  came  to  drink,  they  found  that  it  was 
wine.  Then  the  angel  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross  with  his  staff  over  the  hut,  and  on  that 
spot  rose  a  royal  palace,  filled  with  abun- 
dance of  eveiythmg.  And  the  angel  blessed 
the  youngest  brother  and  his  yfiic,  and  left 
them,  and  they  lived  long  there  very  happily. 

V. — THE   \V1SE    GIRL. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  poor  man  lived  in 
a  cave.  He  possessed  nothing  in  the  world 
except  a  daughter  who  was  very  wise  indeed. 
She  taught  her  father  how  to  beg,  and  how 
to  speak  wisely.  One  day  the  poor  man 
went  to  the  king  to  beg,  and  the  lung  asked 
him  whence  he  came,  and  who  had  taught 
him  to  speak  so  well. 

He  told  the  king  where  he  li\ed,  and  that 
he  had  a  daughter  who  told  him  what  to  say. 

"  And  who  taught  your  daughter  all  this 
msdom  ?  "  demanded  the  Idng.  Tlie  poor 
man  answered,  "God  aad  our  poverty  have 
made  her  wise." 

Then  the  king  gave  him  thirty  eggs  and 
saidj  "Take  these  eggs  to  your  daughter, 
and  tell  her  that  if  she  bring  forth  chickois 
from  the  eggs,  I  will  make  her  rich  presents ; 
but  that  if  she  fails,  I  will  have  you  tortured." 


The  pool 


t  back  to  his  cave 


weep- 


ing, and  told  all  this  to  his  daughter.  The  gui 
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saw  at  once  that  the  eggs  which  the  king  had 
sent  had  been  boiled,  but  she  told  her  father 
to  go  to  sleep  quietly,  and  she  would  take 
care  for  eveiything.  The  father  did  as  she 
said,  and,  whilst  he  slept,  she  took  a  pot,  tilled 
it  with  water  and  beans,  and  boiled  them.  - 

Next  morning  she  told  her  father  to  take 
a  plough  and  oxen,  and  go  to  plough  in  a 
wood  near  to  whick  the  king  would  pass. 
"  When  you  see  the  king  coming,"  said  she, 
'■  take  a  handful  of  beans,  and  begin  to  sow, 
shouting, '  Go  on,  my  oxen,  and  God  grant  that 
the  boiled  beans  may  bear  fruit ! '  When  thi 
king  asks  you,  '  How  can  you  expect  boiled 
beans  to  grow  ? '  answer  him,  '  Just  as  much 
as  from  boiled  eggs  to  hatch  chickens  t' '' 

The  poor  man  listened  to  his  daughter  and 
went  to  plough.  Wlien  the  king  came  near 
he  began  to  shout,  "  Hoho,  my  oxen  !  go 
on!  and  God  grant  that  these  boiled  beans 
may  bring  me  a  good  crop  ! " 

The  king,  hearing  these  words,  stopped  his 
carriage,  and  said  to  the  poor  man,  "Poor 
fellow,  how  can  boiled  beans  bear  a  crop?' 

"  Just  as  well  as  boiled  eggs  can  bring 
forth  chickens,"  answered  the  man. 

The  king  saw  that  his  daughter  had  taught 
him  what  to  say,  and  he  ordered  his  servants 
to  bring  the  man  before  him.  Then  the 
king  gave  him  a  bunch  of  flax,  saying, 
"  Take  this,  and  make  from  it  all  the  sails  a 
ship  needs.  If  you  do  not,  you  shall  lose 
your  life." 

The  poor  man  took  the  bunch  of  flax 
with  great  fear,  and  returned  weeping  to  the 
cave  to  tell  his  daughter,  who  bade  him 
goto  sleep  quietly.  Next  morning  she  gave 
him  a  small  piece  of  wood,  and  told  him  to 
take  it-  to  the  king  and  demand  that,  from 
this  piece  of  wood,  all  the  tools  needful  for 
spinning  and  weaving  should  be  made. 
"  Then,"  continued  she,  "  I  will  make  all 
that  he  has  ordered  me." 

The  king  was  surprised,  and  considered  a 
moment  what  to  do.  At  last  he  said,  "  Take 
this  little  glass  to  your  daughter,  and  tell  her 
she  must  empty  the  sea  with  it,  so  that  dry 
land  shall  be  where  the  water  now  is." 

The  poor  man  took  the  little  cup  to  his 
daughter,  and,  weeping,  told  her  all  the  king 
required.  The  girl  bade  him  be  quiet  till 
morning,  and  then  she  would  do  all  that  was 
needed.  Next  morning  she  called  her  father, 
gave  bim  apound  of  tow,  and  said,  "  Take  this 
to  the  king,  and  tell  him  that  with  this  tow 
he  must  first  stop  all  the  sources  of  the  rivers 
and  lakes,  and  then  I  will  dry  up  the  sea." 

So  the  poor  man  went  to  the  king  and  told 
him  what  his  daughter  had  said. 


The  king,  seeing  that  the  girl  was  wiser 
than    himself,  ordered,  that   she    should  be  ',    ' 
brought  before  him.  ■  When  she  bent  before  li    I 
the  king,  he  said,  "  Guess,  O  girl !  what  can  I' 
be  heard  at  the  greitest  distance?"  i' 

■  The  girl  answered,    "  Your   majesty,  the  I 
thunder  and   the   lie  can   be  heard  at  the  ji    i 
greatest  ^stance." 

Then  the  king  grasped  his  beard,  and,  I 
turning  to   his,  courtiers,  put   to    them  the  J 
question,  "  Guess  what  my  beard  is  worth?"  li 
Some  of  them'  said  so  much,  others    again  | 
so  miich  ;  but  the  girl  observed  to  the  king  ,1 
that  none  of  the  courtiers  had  guessed  righl,  I! 
and  said,  "  The  king's  beard  is  worth  as  much  |i 
as  three  summer  rains."     The  king,  greatly 
astotiished,    said,'   "It  is  so';    the    girl  hash 
guessed  rightlyl"     Then  he  asked  her  if  she  ,,    [ 
were  willing  to  be  his  wife;  and  added  ihal,  ||    I 
indeed,  it  must  be  so  ;  he  would  marry  her. 

The  girl  bent  low  and  said,  "  Let  it  be  as  i' 
your  majesty  commands!  ■  But  I  pray  you  , 
write  with  your  hand  on  a  scrap  of  paper  '■ 
saying  that,  in  case  you  should  be  displeased 
with  me,  and  send  me  away  from  you,  I  ' 
shall  be  allowed  to  take  with  me  out  of  the 
palace  the  thing  that  I  like  best:" 

The  king  consented,  and  gave  the  promise. 

After  some  time  the  king  one  day  got  angiy 
and  said  to  his  wife,  "  I  will  not  have  you  any 
more  for  my  wife ;  go  out  of  my  palace  ! " 

The  queen  ansivered,  "  1  will  obey  your 
majesty,  but  permit  me  to  pass  one  night 
more  in  the  palace.     To-morrow  I  will  ga" 

This  the  king  could  not  well  refuse. 

That  evening,  at  supper,  the  queen  mixed 
something  with  the  wine,  and  oflered  it 
to  the  king  to  drink,  saying,  "  Be  of  good 
cheer,  0  king  !  To-morrow  we  shall  separate ; 
and,  believe  me,  I  shall  be  happier  than  I 
was  when  I  first  met  you," 

The  king  drank,  and  soon  after  fell  asleep. 
Then  the  queen  ordered  her  carriage,  and 
carried  the  king  away  with  her  to  the  cave. 

Next  inoming,  when  the  king  awoke  in 
the  cave,  and  saw  where  he  was,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Who  hrought  me  here  ?  " 

The  queen  answered,  "  I  brought  you." 

Then  the  king  asked,  "  Why  have  you 
done  so?  Did  I  not  tell  you  I  will  not  have 
you  any  longer  for  my  wife  ?  " 

But  the  queen  took  out  the  king's  written 
promise,  ind  said, "  Yes,  indeed,  you  told  me 
so  ;  but,  see,  you  have  written  and  promised 
that  I  '  shall  be  allowed  to  take  with  roe 
from  the  palace  that  which  I  like  best, 
whenever  I  must  leave  the  court.' " 

The  king,  seeing  the  paper,  kissed  bb 
wife,  and  returned  with  her  to  the  palace. 
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IILE  her 
mother  was 
thus  occupied 
Norah  was 
taking  her  fill 
of  pleasure. 
She  "danced 
every  dance" 
-beatiflb  fu]- 
ilment  of 
every  girlish 
wish  in  respect 
toaball.  She 
was  so  young 
and  so  fresh 
that  this  per- 
petual motion 
filled  up  the 
measure  of 
her  desires, 
and  left  her 
little  time  to  think.  To  be  sure,  once  or 
twice  it  had  come  over  her  that  Ned,  poor 
Ned,  was  not  here  to  share  in  all  this  delight ; 
and  if  Norah  had  been  destitute  of  partners, 
or  less  sought  than  she  thought  her  due,  no 
doubt  her  heart  would  have  been  very  heavy 
on  account  of  Ned.  But  she  had  as  many 
partners  as  any  girl  could  desire,  and  she 
had  no  time  to  think.  She  was  as  happy  as 
I  the  night  was  long.  The  dancing  was  dehght- 
I  ful  to  her  for  itself,  the  music  was  delightful, 
and  the  "  kindness  ''  of  everybody,  which  was 
Norah's  modest,  pretty  synonym  for  the 
admiration  she  received ;  and  she  asked  no 
more  of  heaven  than  this,  which  she  was  re- 
ceiving in  such  full  measure.  To  be  s 
her  mother's  disappearance  disturbed  her 
for  the  moment.  But  when  Mrs.  Dalton 
had  sworn  by  all  her  gods  that  Mrs.  Drum- 
mond  was  not  ill,  Norah  resigned  herself 
once  more  to  her  happy  fate. 

There  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  speda] 
point  which  exhilarated  Norah,  satistied  her 
pride,  and  raised  her  spirits.  During  all  the 
festivities  of  the  afternoon  she  had  kept  Cyril 
Rivers  at  arm's  length.  Perhaps  if  he  had 
not  shown  so  much  anxiety  to  approach 
nearer,  Norah  would  not  have  felt  the  same 
satisfaction  in  this — but  his  explanation,  it 
was  evident,  was  hanging  on  his  very  lips, 
and  she  bad  triumphantly  kept  him  from 
making  it.     The  same  process  was  repeated 
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in  the  evening.  She  had  rushed  into  a  per- 
fect crowd  of  engagements  in  order  to  esc^)e 
him.  Poor  Charlie  Dalton,  whom  Qara  had 
no  longer  any  thought  of,  and  who  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  evening  had  been 
standing  about,  dolefully  gazing  after  her, 
was  pressed  unceremoniously  into  Norah's 
service.  Once,  when  she  happened  to  be 
disengaged  and  saw  Kivers  approaching,  she 
was  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame  as  to  seize 
him  breathlessly  by  the  ann,  "  Dance  this 
dance  with  me,  Charlie,"  she  whispered  iin- 
patientiy. 

"  Why  roust  I  dance  ?  "  said  the  poor  boy, 
who  had  no  heart  for  it. 

"Because  I  am  determined  not  to  dance 
with  him,"  said  Norah,  energetically  lead- 
ing off  her  captive.  And  thus  she  k«it 
the  other  at  a  distance,  though  perhaps  she 
would  have  been  less  rigid  in  evasion  had  he 
been  more  indifferent  to  the  opportum^. 
It  was  late  in  the  night,  after  supper,  when 
he  secured  her  at  last. 

"  Miss  Drummood,  you  have  avoided  me 
all  night " 

"  I ! "  cried  Norah,  "  but  that  is  ridiculous. 
Why  should  I  avoid  you,  Mr.  Rivers  7  Indeed 
I  am  sure  I  have  spoken  to  you  at  least  a 
dozen  times  this  evening.  It  is  not  one's 
own  fault  when  one  is  engaged" 

"  And  I  have  been  so  anxious  to  see  you 
— to  explain  to  you,"  he  cried,  his  eagerness, 
and  the  long,  tantalizing  delay  having  over- 
come his  wisdom.  "  I  have  been  quite 
miserable." 

"About  what,  Mt.  Rivers?" 

"  About  what  you  must  have  thought  very 
abominable  behaviour — that  day  at  the  pic- 
tures ;  fancy,  it  is  two  months  since,  and  you 
have  never  allowed  me  a  ihoment  in  which 
I  could  say  it  till  now ! " 

"At  the  pictures  ?"  said  Norah,  feigning 
surprise.  "  I  don't  think  we  hat'e  seen 
very  often  lately,  and  two  months  is  a  loi^ 
time  to  remember.  Oh,  I  recollect  1  you  left 
us  in  a  hurry." 

"  My  mother  had  come  to  look  for  me — 
there  was  some  business  in  hand  that  I  had 
to  be  consulted  about  I  cannot  tell  yon 
what  a  wretched  ass  I  felt  myself,  dragged 
away  without  a  moment  to  explain — without 
even  rime  to  say, '  This  is  my  mother.' " 

"  Mr.  Rivers,"  said  Norah,  drawing  her 
small  person  to  its  full  height,  and  loosing 
her  hold  of  his  ann.    "  I  thmk  it  would  have 
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been  good  taste  not  to  say  anything  about  : 
this.  WTien  we  did  not  remark  upon  it,  why  , 
should  you  ?  I  am  only  a  girl,  I  am  nine-  ; 
teen,  and  I  never  disobeyed  mamma  that  1 
knoiV  of;  but  still,  do  you  think  I  should 
have  let  her  cany  me  off  like  a  baby  from 
Diy  friends  whom  I  cared  for,  without  a 
word  ?  There  are  some  'things  that  one 
ought  not  to  be  asked  to  believe.  You  were 
not  obliged  to  say  anything  at  all  about  it. 
I  should  like  to  be  polite,  but  I  can't  make 
myself  a  fool  to  please  you.  And,  on  the 
odier  hand,  you  know  1-ady  Rivers  is  nothing 
to  us.  I  did  not  ask  to  be  introduced  to 
her,  stnd  poor  mjunma  was  too  ill  even  to 
know.  Please  don't  say  any  more  about  it. 
It  would  have  been  much  better  not  to  have 
mentioned  it  at  all." 

"  But,  Miss  Drummond  ! -" 

"Yes,  1  know.  You  wanted  to  be  polite. 
But  never  mind.  I  am  quite,  quite  satisfied," 
said  Norah  with  a  gleam  of  triumph.  "Look 
here  !  Let  us  have  Katie  for  our  vis-a-vis. 
Don't  you  think  Clara  Burton  is  looking 
quit*  beautiful  to-night  ?" ,     j 

Mr.  Rivers  did  not  reply.  He  said  to 
himself  that  he  had  never  been  so  com- 
pletdy  snubbed  in  his  life.  He  had  never 
felt  so  small,  so  cowed,  and  that  is  not  plea- 
sant to  H  »an.  Her  very  pardon,  her  con- 
donation of  hie  offence,  was  humbling  to 
him.  Had  she  resented  k,  he  had  a  hundred 
weapons  vrith  which  M  meet  her  resentment ; 
but  he  had  not  one  to  oppose  to  her  frank 
indignation,  and  her  pardon.  And  yet,  ^vith 
curious  perversity,  never  before  had  Norah 
seemed  so  sweet  to  him.  He  had  fdt  the 
wildest  jealousy  of  pdor  Charlie  during  that 
dance,  which  he  went  through  so  unwillingly ; 
and,  but  for  the  cheerful  strains  of  the 
Lancers,  which  commenced  at  this  pomt,  and 
set  diem  ail — so  many  who  enjoyed  it,  so 
many  who  did  not  enjoy  it— in  motion,  it 
was  in  his  mind  to  commit  himself  as  he  had 
never  yet  done— to  throw  himself  upon  her 
mercy.  This  thought  gave  to  his  handsome 
face  a  look  which  Norah  in  her  triumph 
secretly  enjoyed,  and  called  "sentimental." 
"  But  I  am  not  one  of  those  girls  that  fall 
down  and  worsliip  a  man,  and  think  him 
demigod,"  Norah  said  to  herself.  "He 
no  demigod  !  he  has  not  so  much  courage 
I  have.  He  is  frightened  of— me !  G 
if  Ned  were  but  here  ! "  This  last  little 
•private  exclamation  was  accompanied  with 
the  very  ghost  of  a  sigh— half  of  a  quarti 
a  ligh,  Norah  would  have  said,  had  she 
described  it — Ned  was  afraid  of  her  too,  and 
was  not  the  least  like  a  demigod.    I  do 
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defend  Norah  for  her  sauciness,  nor 
blame  her ;  for,  after  all,  the  young  m 
the  present  day  are  very  unlike  dcraiL 
and  there  are  some  honest  girls  left  in  the  ' 
world  capable  of  lovii^  a  man  as  his  wife  I 
ought,  without  worshipping  him  as  his  slave,  | 

d  without  even  bowing  herself  dowa  itj  , 
delicious  inferiority  before  him,  grovelling  as 
so  many  heroines  do.  Norah  ms  tnBp^h:  | 
of  grovelling  under  any  circumstances;  but  i 
then  she  had  been  brought  up  by  tui  mother,  I 
the  traditions  of  womanlj^  training  aidi  1 
as  they  used  to  be  in  a  world  whi^we  are  ' 
told  is  past. 

This  is  the  very  worst  j^oae  m  t6e  worid 
for  a  digression,  I  allow;  ft  Ie  tB-petnitaf 
the  dancing  of  that  figure  which  f&ej  were  | 
just  about  to  commence.     Clara.  Btuna  was 
dancing  in  the  same  set,  with  BbvGdden. 
And   as   her  own  partner  after    'Has  link 
episode  was   for  some  time  anything  but  ! 
lively,  Norah  gave  her  mind  to  thfi^obsena-  . 
tion  of  Clara.     Clara  and  Ma.  GoI&b  ime  i 
great  friends.     She  had  said  to  Loid  Here- 
wether  that  he  was  like  papa,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  papas  generally,  even  when 
most  indulgent,    are  looked  up  to   by  their  , 
children  as  Clara  looked  up  to  her  father'i 
friend.     All   Dura  had  remarked  upon  it  i    , 
before  now;  ail  Dura  had  wotwlered,  did  Ihe  '1 
parents  see  it?   What  did  Mrs.  Burton  incin  ,    ■ 
by  permitting' it?     But  it  never  once  enteied  I 
into   Mif.  Burton's   cool,  clever  litde  head  ; 
to   fancy  it  possible  that  the  attracdons  d  I    I 
such  a  man  could  move  her  child.     Ever)"-  I 
body    in    the  neigh bourhooif,  except  those      i 
most  concemedj  had  seen  Clara  wandering  ,: 
with  this  man,  who  was  nearly  as  old  as  her  ! 
father,  through  the  Dura  woods.     Everybodf  i] 
had  seen  the  fhished,  eager,  tender  way  in  i 
which  she  hung  upon  him,  and  looked  up  W  i 
him  ;  and  hts  constant  devotion  to  her.    "If  | 
1  were  you  I  should  speak  to   Mr,  Burton  | 
about  it,"  the  rector's  *-ife  had  said  half  i 
dozen  times  over ;  but  the  rector  had  thai 
constitutional  dislike  to  interfere  in  anything 
which  is  peculiar  to  Englishmen.  That  ni^t 
Clara  was  beautifiil,  as  Norah  had  said ;  she  • 
was  fiiU  of  agitation  and  excitement — even  of 
somediing  which   looked    like  feeling;  her  | 
colour  was  splendid,  her  blue  eyes  as  blje 
as  the  sea  when  it   is  stirred,  her  hair  like  ' 
masses  of  living  gold,  her  complexion  Eke  ■ 
the  flushings  of  the  sunset  upon  snow.    -^  '. 
for   her  partner,  a   certain  air   of  n-aming 
mingled  in  his  assiduity.     Once  Norah  saw 
him  hold  up  liis  finger,  as  if  in  reroonsltancc. 
He   was   wary,  watchful,    observant   of  the 
glances  round  him;  but  Clara,  who  never  . 
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restrained  herself,  pnt  on  no  trammels  to- 
night She  stood  looking  up  at  him,  talking 
to  him  incessantly,  forgetting  the  dance, 
and,  when  she  was  compelled  to  reraem- 
ber  it,  hmryin^  through  the  figure  that  she 
might  resume  tiie  intermitted  coriversation. 
Gradually  the  attention  of  the  other  dancers 
lii^came  concentrated  on  her.  It  \ras  her- 
moment  of  triumph,  no  doubt — her  birth- 
tby,  her  coming  of  age  as  it  were,  though 
slic  was  but  eighteen — her  entry,  many 
p.-ople  thought,  into  the  glory  of  heiress-ship. 
liuC  all  this  was  not  encmgh  to  account  for 
the  intoxfcatioB  of  excitement,  the  passion 
that  Hazed  in  Clara's  eyes.  What  did  it 
me.iij?  When  the  dance  was  over,  the 
majority  of  the  dancers  made  their  way  into 
the  coolness  of  the  consenatory,  which  was 
lighted  with  soft  lamps.  Mr.  Rivers  took 
Norah  back  to  Mrs.  Eiaiton.  His  dark  eyes 
had  grown  larger,  his  air  mwe  sentiniental 
than  ever.  He  mthdrew  a  little  way  apart, 
and  folded  lits  arms,  and  stood  gazing  at  her, 
just,  Norah  reflected  with  hnpatience,  as  a 
man  would  do  who  was  die  hero  in  a  novel. 
But  very  different  ideas  were  in  Norah's 
mind.  She  seized  upon  Charlie  once  more, 
1  who  was  sentimental  too.  "Come  out  on 
the  terrace  with  me.  I  want  to  speak  to 
'  Clara,"  she  sard.  They  were  stopped  just 
inside  the  open  windoiw^  by  a  stream  of  people 
coming  in  for  the  next  dance.  Norah  had 
been  pushed  close  to  tie  window,  half  in 
half  out,  by  the  thrwig.  This  was  how  she 
hjppened  to  hear  the  whispered  talk  of 
a  pair  outside,  who  were  close  byherwith- 
out  knowing  it,  and  iriiom  nobody  else  could 
ht;ar. 

"At  the  top  of  the  avenue,  at  three 
o'clock.  Wrap  a  doak  roand  you,  my 
darling.  Iti  the  string  of  carriages  ours  will 
never  be  noticed.     It  is  the  best  plan." 

"  And  everything  is  ready?  "  asked  another 
voice,  which  was  Clara's. 
"  Everything,  my  love  1    Pn  an  hoar  and 

a  half " 

"  For  you  !  I  could  do  it  only  for  yon !  " 
In  31  minute  after  the  two  came  in,  pushing 
past  Norah  and  her  compimion,  who,  both 
pale  as  statues,  let  ttiem  pass.  The  others 
were  not  pale.  CPara's  fece  was  dyed  with 
vivid  coloar,  iuid  Mr.  Golden,  bending  over 
her,  looked  almost  yoimg  in  the  glow  of  anima- 
tion and  admiration  with  which  he  gazed  at 
her,  Charlie  Dalton  had  not  beard  the  scrap 
of  dialogue,  which  meant  so  much;  but  he 
gniuiid  his  teeth  and  stared  at  his  supplanter. 


his  teeth.  "  Had  it  been  some  one  else,  I 
could  have  borne  it." 

"Oh,  Charlie,  take  me  back  to  your 
mother,"  cried  Norah.  Her  thoughts  went 
like  the  wind  ;  already  she  had  made  out  her 
plan — but  what  was  the  use  of  saying  any- 
thing to  him,  poor  simpleton,  to  make  him 
more  unhappy  ?  Norah  went  back,  and 
placed'  herself  by  Mrs.  Dalton's  aide,  "I 
do  not  mean  to  dance  any  more:  I  am 
tired,"  she  said ;  and,  (hough  the  music 
tempted  her,  and  her  poor  little  feet  danced 
in  spite  of  her,  keeping  time  on  the  fibor,  she 
did  not  change  her  resolution,  Mr.  Rivere 
came,  finding  the  opportunity  he  sought; 
but  Norah  paid  no  heed  to  him.  The  men 
whose  names  were  written  upon  her  card 
came  too,  in  anxiety  and  dismay.  But  to 
all  she  had  the  same  answer. "  "  I  am  tired. 
I  shall  dance  no  more  to-night." 

"  Let  me  look  at  you,  child,"  said  kind 
Mrs.  Dalton  ;  "  indeed  you  look  tired — ^yon 
look  as  if  you  had  seen  a  ghost." 

'■And  so  I  have,"  said  Norah.  She  felt 
•as  if  she  must  cry ;  Clara  Burton  had  been  her 
playfellow,  almost  her  sister,  as  near  to  her 
as  Katie,  and  as  mnch  beloved.  What  was 
it  Clara  was  going  to  do?  The  child  shivered 
in  her  terror.  When  the  dancers  were  all  in 
full  career  once  more,  Norah  ptit  her  month 
close  to  Mrs.  Dalton's  ear  wid  wWspered 
forth  her  story.  "  What  can  we  do  ?  What 
shall  we  do  ?^  she  asked.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  describe  Mrs.  Dalton's  consterna- 
tion, aVe  remonstrated,  struggled  against 
the  idea,  protested  that  there  mast  be  some 
mistake.  But  still  Norah  asked,  "  What  can 
we  do  ?  what  can  we  do  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Norah  I  see,  they  arc  not  near 
each  other — they  are  not  looking  at  each 
other.     You  have  made  a  mistake." 

"Why  should  they  look  at  each  other? 
everything  is  arranged  and  settled,"  said 
Norah.  "  Mrs.  Dalton,  if  yon  will  not  come 
with  me,  I  will  go  mys^.  Clara  must  not 
be  dbwed  to  go.  Oh,  only  think  of  it ! 
Clara,  one  of  us !  I  hare  made  up  my 
plan  ;  and  if  you  will  not  come,  I  will  go 
myself." 

"  Norah,  where  will  you  go  ?  What  can 
ygu  do — a  child  ?  And,  oh,  how  can  1  go 
after  Clara  and  leave  the  girls  ?  "  repHcd  Mrs. 
'  Dalton  in  her  distress. 

"  You  can  leave  them  with  Charlie,"  said 
Norah.  It  had  struck  two  before  this  ex- 
planation was  made,  and  already  a  few  ad- 
ditional guests  had  begun  to  depart  There 
was  very  httle  time  to  lose.  Before  Mrs. 
Tlnlfon  w3«  aware  she  found  herself  hurried  I 
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into  the  cloak-room,  wrapped  in  some  wrap 
which  was  not  hers,  and  out  under  the  moon- 
hght  again,  scarcely  knomng  how  she  got 
there. 

"  This  is  not  my  cloak,  Norah,"  she  said 
piieously ;  "  my  cloak  was  white." 

"  Never  mind,  dear  Mrs.  Dalton ;  white 
would  have  been  seen,"  said  Norah,  who  was 
far  too  much  excited  to  think  of  larceny. 
And  ihen,  impetuous  as  a  little  sprite,  she 
led  her  friend  round  the  farther  side  of  the 
lawn,  and  placed  her  under  the  shadow 
of  a  clump  of  evergreens.  "  There  is  a 
brougham  standing  here  which  never  budges," 
whispered  Norah,  "  with  a  white  horse.  I 
have  seen  him  driving  a  white  horse.  Now 
stand  very  still.     Oh,  do  stand  still,  please  I  " 

"  But,  Norah,  I  see  no  one.  It  is  Mrs. 
.^shurst's  old  white  horse  ;  it  is  the  fly  from 
the  inn.  Norah,  it  is  very  cold.  Our  car- 
riage will  be  coming.  If  it  comes  while  we 
are  gone " 

Norah  grasped  her  tremulous  companion 
by  the  arm.  "  You  would  go  barefoot  from 
here  to  London,"  she  said  in  her  ear,  with  a 
voice  which  was  husky  with  excitement,  "  to 
save  any  one,  you  know  you  would ;  and 
this  is  Clara— Clara  I " 

Some  one  came  rapidly  across  the  grass — 
a  dark,  veiled,  hooded  figure,  keeping  in  the 
shadow.  The  morning  was  breaking  in  the 
east  and  mingled  mysteriously  with  the 
moonlight,  making  a  weird  paleness  all  about 
among  the  dark  trees  and  bushes.  There 
was  such  a  noise  and  ceaseless  roll  of  car- 
riages passing,  of  servants  waiting  about,  of 
impatient  horses,  pawing  and  tossing  their 
heads,  that  the  very  air  was  full  of  confusion. 
Mrs.  Dalton's  alarm  was  undescribable.  She 
held  back  the  impetuous  girl  by  her  side, 
who  was  rushing  upon  that  newcomer. 
"  Norah  I  it  is  some  lady  looking  for  her 
carriage.     Norah ! " 

Norah  paid  no  heed ;  she  rushed  forward, 
and  laid  hold  upon  tht  long  grey  cloak  in 
which  the  newcomer  was  muffled,  "Claral" 
she  cried.  "  Oh,  Clara !  stop,  stop !  and 
come  back." 

At  this  moment  there  suddenly  appeared 
among  them  another  figure,  in  an  overcoat, 
with  a  soft  felt  hat  slouched  over  his  face, 
who  took  Clara  by  the  hand  and  whispered, 
"  Quick  !  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose." 

"  Is  it  you,  Norah  ?  "  said  Clara  from  under 
her  cloak.  "  You  spy  I  you  prying  in- 
quisitive—  I  Go  back  yourself  You  have 
nothing  to  do  with  me." 

"  Oh,  Clara!"  cried  the  other  girl,  clasping 
her  hands ;  "  don't  go  away  like  this.     It  is 


almost  morning.  They  will  see  you— in  your  ! 
ball  dress,  Clara,  Clara,  dear  1  Hate  me  if  l| 
youlike — only,forheaven'ssake,comeback."  I|    I 

And  now  Mrs.  Dalton  crept  out  from  the  I 
shadow  of  the  bushes.     "  Mr.  Golden,  leave  j    j 
her.      Let  her  go.      How  dare  ygu  over-  |     i 
persuade  a  child  like   thatp     Let  her  go,  |l 
or  I  will  call  out  to  stop  you.     Clara ! "      '  il 

He  pushed  them  apart-— one  to  one  side, 
one  to  the  other.  "  Quick  !  "  he  cried,  with  a  | 
low  call  to  a  servant  who  stood  close  b;.  I 
"  Quick,  Clara  I  don't  lose  a  momenL"  He  | 
had  pushed  them  aside  roughly,  and  stood  ' 
guarding  her  retreat,  facing  round  upon  II 
them,  "What  is  it  to  you,"  he  said,  "if  I 
I  am  employed  to  take  Miss  Burton  to  ' 
her  father?  You  may  call  any  one  you  j] 
please — you  may  go  and  tell  her  motber.  I  | 
am  coming — now,  for  your  life  !  " 

The  brougham  dashed  off  with  dangerous  : 
speed,  charging,  as  it  seemed,  into  the  nuss  |  j 
of    carriages.      There    was    a    tumult   and  | 
trampling  of  horses,  a  cry  as  of  some  odc 
hurt ;  but  all  that  the  two  terrified  women  N 
on  the  lawn  saw  was  Clara's   face,  looking  >'  I 
back  at  them  from  the  carriage  window,  wiA  i| 
an    insolent,    triumphant  look.       She  tud      . 
partially  thrown  off  her  cloak,  and  appeared  | 
from  under  it  in-  her  white  dress,  a  beautiful,  , 
strange   vision— and  then  there  came  4e 
sound  of  the  collision  and  conflict,  and  tbe  1; 
struggles  of  horses;  and  the  cry.     But  who-  |i 
ever  was  wounded,  it  was  not  anybody  be- 
longing to  that  equipage.    The  white  horse  i| 
could  be  traced  down  the  avcQue  like  a  loi^,  i,  ' 
lessening  streak  of  light.    So  far,  at  least,  the  ' 
scheme  had  been  successful.      They  were  , 
gone.  I 

Norah  could  not  speak ;  she  walked  about  | 
upon  the  lawn,  among  the  servants,  wringii^ 
her  hands.  The  morning  dew,  which  «as  j 
beginning  to  fall,  shone  wet  upon  her  hiir.  | 
"What  can  we  do — what  can  we  do?"5lit  \ 
cried. 

"  My  dear  child,  we  have  done  all  we  can. 
Oh,  that  foolish,  foolish  girl !  Norah,  your  „ 
feet  must  be  wet,  and  so  I  am  smre  are  mine :  ' 
and  your  pretty  v/hite  tarlatan  all  spoiled  , 
Oh,  heaven  help  us  I  is  this  what  it  has  all 
come  to  ?  I  dare  not  send  Charlie  after  j| 
them.  Norah,  nm  and  call  Mr,  Dalton.  ' 
He  might  go,  perhaps.  Norah,  oh,  yon 
must  not  go  alone  I  "  cried  the  rector's  wife. 

But  Norah  was  gone.  She  rushed  into 
the  house,  through  all  the  departing  guesCt  | 
her  cloak  and  her  hair  all  wet  with  dew.  She  ' 
made  her  way  into  the  ball-room  in  thai 
phght,  and  rushed  up  to  Mr.  Dalton,  and  led 
him  alarmed  out  into  the  hall.    Mis.  Dalioa 
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bad  followed,  and  was  slowly  gathering  up  her 
dress.  Her  heart  was  full  of  dismay  and 
trouble  ;  that  Clara  should  thus  destroy  her- 
self—break her  parents'  hearts  !  and  Norah 
must  certainly  have  spoilt  her  pretty  new 
dress.  "  One  would  not  have  minded  had 
it  done  any  good,"  she  murmured  within  her- 
self. When  they  met  the  rector  in  the  hali, 
a  hurried  consultation  ensued. 

"  Take  our  fly,  George,"  said  Mrs.  Dalton 
heroically.  "  We  can  get  home  somehow. 
"Take  it !  They  cannot  be  very  far  gone — 
you  may  overtake  them  yet." 

"Overtake  them  I  though  I  don't  even 
know  which  way  they  have  gone,"  said  the 
rector,  fretful  with  this  strange  mission. 
But,  all  the  same,  he  went  off,  and  hunted 
out  the  fly,  and  offered  the  driver  half  a 
sovereign  if  he  could  overtake  the  brougham 
with  a  white  horae.  But  everything  retarded 
Mr.  Dalton.  His  horse  was  but  a  fly-horse, 
not  the  most  lively  of  his  kind.  The  man 
had  been  drinking  Miss  Burton's  health,  and 
was  more  disposed  to  continue  that  exercise 
than  to  gallop  vaguely  about  the  roads, 
even  with  the  promise  of  an  additional  half 
sovereign ;  Mrs.  Dalton,  in  the  meanwhile, 
threw  off  her  borrowed  cloak,  and  went 
into  the  almost  deserted  ball-room  in  search 
of  the  mistress  of  the  house ;  and  Mary  and 
Katie,  wonderingand  shivering,  standing  close 
to  Charlie,  who  was  their  protector  for  the 
moment,  madeagroup  round  Norah  in  the  hall, 
with  the  daylight  every  moment  brightening 
over  their  faces,  weariness  stealing  over  them, 
and  mystery  oppressing  them,  and  no  appear- 
ance of  either  father  or  mother,  or  the  fly ! 

Norah  leant  against  Katie's  shoulder  and 
cried.  After  all  her  impetuous  exertions  the 
reaction  was  sharp.  She  would  not  give  any 
explanation,  but  leant  upon  her  friend,  and 
cried,  and  shivered. 

"  Oh,  where  can  mamma  be  ?  Where  is 
the  fly  ?  Oh,  Norah,  have  my  cloak  too  ;  I 
don't  want  it.  How  cold  you  are !  Charlie, 
run  and  look  for  the  fly,"  cried  Katie.  They 
stood  all  clinging  together,  while  the  people 
streamed  past,  getting  into  their  carriages, 
going  away.  The  dayiight-grew  clearer,  the 
suQ  began  to  rise,  while  still  theystood  tfiere 
forlorn.  And  what  with  weariness,  what  with 
wonder  and  anxiety  and  vexation,  Mary  and 
Katie  were  almost  crying  too. 

Finally  Mrs.  Dalton  appeared,  when  almost 
all  the  guests  were  gone,  with  a  flush  on  her 
kind  face,  and  an  energy  which  triumphed 
over  her  weariness.  "  Come,  diildren,  we 
roust  pluck  up  our  courage  and  walk,"  she 
said.    "  Take  up  your  dresses,  girls,  and  help 


Norah  with  hers.  Poor  child,  perhaps  the 
walk  will  be  the  best  thing  for  her.  It  is 
of  no  use  waiting  for  the  fly." 

Here  Charlie  came  back  to  report  that  the 
fly  was  nowhere  visible,  but  that  some  one 
who  had  been  knocked  down  by  a  runaway 
horse  was  being  carried  up  to  the  house,' 
much  injured.  "A  white  horse  in  a  brougham. 
They  say  it  took  fright,  and  dashed  down  the 
avenue  ;  and  they  are  afraid  the  man  is  badly 
hurt,"  said  Charlie.  The  ladies  shuddered 
as  the  poor  fellow  was  carried  past  them,  his 
head  bound  round  with  a  handkerchief  stained 
with  blood.  They  were  the  last  to  leave,  and 
came  down  the  steps  just  as  this  figure  was 
being  carried  in.  It  was  broad  daylight  now, 
and  they  all  felt  guilty  and  miserable  in  their 
ball  dresses.    This  was  how  the   last  ball 


They  walked  down  weary,  feeling  some 
weight  upon  them  which  the  rhajority  of  the 
party  did  not  understand,  all  the  length  of 
the  leafy  avenue,  where  the  birds  were 
singing,  and  the  new  morning  sending  arrows 
of  gold.  The  fly,  with  Mr.  Dalton  in  it,  very 
tired  and  fretful,  met  them  at  the  gate.  He 
had  not  so  much  as  come  within  sight  of  the 
brougham  with  the  white  horse.  But  yet  he 
was  ready  to  go  up  to- the  great  house  as 
duty  demanded,  to  put  himself  at  the  service 
of  its  mistress.  Charlie,  enlightened  all  in 
a.  moment  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  night's 
proceedings,  went  with  him,  tike  a  ghost  of 
misery  and  wrath.  The  girls  and  the  mother 
went  home  alone  through  the  sunshine.  And 
the  echoes  grew  still  about  that  centre  of 
tumult  and  rejoicing.  The  rejoicing  had 
ended  now  ;  and,  with  that  feast,  the  reign  of 
the  Burtons  at  Dura  had  come  to  an  end. 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

A  SUMMER  night  passes  quickly  to  those 
who  have  need  of  darkness  for  their  move- 
ments. When  Mrs.  Drummond  found  her- 
self at  liberty  to  cany  out  the  plan  she  had 
formed,  the  time  before  her  was  very  short. 
She  went  back  to  the  kitchen,  and  called 
Susan  to  her.  Mr.  Burton  woke  up  as  she 
came  in,  and  they  had  a  hurried  consulta- 
tion; the  consequence  of  which  was  that 
Susan  was  sent  to  the  stables,  which  were 
not  very  far  from  the  garden  door  of  the 
Gatehouse,toorderacarriage  to  be  dispatched 
instantly  to  pick  up  Mr.  Burton  at  the  North- 
gate,  two  miles  off,  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  the  village.  He  could  walk  thus  through 
the  grounds  by  paths  he  was  familiar  with, 
and  drive  to  a  station  Ave  miles  farther  off 
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on  another  railway.  So  readily  do  even 
innocence  and  ignffranoe  fall  into  the  gl»tty 
ways  of  guilt  that  this  was  Helen's  plan.  He 
was  to  wait  here  till  Susan  cetumeii,  and  the 
eKperiment  of  her  going  would  be  a  proof  if 
the  v-ay  was  quite  sate  for  bxn.  When 
Susan  WSE  .goae  Mre.  DniBaanoncI  returned 
alone  to  where  her  gnest  «at  before  the 
kitchen  fire:  She  had  her  bkittin^boalc 
under  her  ami,  and  am  inkstamd  in  her  hand. 
"  Before  you  go,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice, 
"  I  want  you  to  do  something  for  Bae." 

"  I  will  do  anything  for  yoa,"  he  cried — 
"anything !  Helen,  I  have  iiot  deserrad  it. 
Vou  might  have  treated  nte  vay  diSei>eiUly. 
Vou  hfiive  been'tny  salvation." 

**  Hush  1 "  she  taid.  Uis  thanks  recalled 
her  old  feeUngs  <tf  distrust  and  dislike  rather 
than  the  new  ones  of  pity.  She  put  diwwn 
her  writing  things  on  the  table.  "  1  have  'Hiy 
conditions  as  well  as  other  peofie,"  she  taid. 
"  I  want  DOW  to  know  the  truth." 

"  What  truth  ? " 

"  About  Rivers's,"  siie  said. 

■'  Helen !  " 

"  It  is  useless  for  youtoMsiatardenyiine," 
she-replied,  ■"  you  are  in  my  piwer,  I  on 
willing  to  do  everything  to  serve  you,  but 
I  will  have  a  full  eKplanatimi  Write  it 
how  you  please — but  you  shall  ntrt  leave 
this  place  till  you  ihave  given  me  the  oneans, 
when  I  please  and  how  I  please,  of  proviiig 
the  Jruth," 

"  Wliat  is  the  truth,  as  yon  call  it  ?  "  he 
said  BuUenly  ;  *'  what  have  I  to  do  with  it  ? 
Drui^iMiBd  and  the  rest  went  Brto  it  wi^ 
blieir  eyes  open.;  all  the  Accounts  of  tlie  con- 
cern fldtere  open  to  them."  ■ 

"  1  do  sot  pretend  to  .undeistand  it,"  said 
Helen.  "  But  you  do.  Here  are  pens  laid 
paper.  I  insist  upon  a  full  explanation- — 
how  it  was  that  so  iflomishing  a  business 
.peciehed  in  three  years  ;  where  those  books 
went  to,  which  Ityhert  'was  so  falsely  ac- 
cused of  destroying.  Oh,  are  yoa  not  afcaid 
bo  tire  out  my  patience  ?  So  you  iknow  that 
you  ate  in  my  power  P  " 

He  gave  an  alanned  look  at  her.  He.had 
forgotten  everything  but  liiose  lables  about 
feminine  weakaess  which  are  cun-cnt  onong 
such  men,  and  had  half  laughed  in  his  sleeve  i 
half  an  hour  before  at  hor  readiness  to  hel^  I 
and  serve  him.  But  now  aJJ  at  once  be  per-  : 
ceived  that  laughter  wag  outof  pJace,and  theie 
was  no  Dme  to  lose.  The  reflection  that  can  ' 
thiough  his  mind  was — All  must  come  out  in  a  | 
<week  or  two— it  will  do  her  no  good  ;  but  it . 
can  do  me  no  barm.  "  If  I  am  to  give  an  I 
account  of  the  whole  history  it  will  take  me  I 


houm,"  he  said.  "  I  may  as  well  give  up  all  ' 
thougbt  of  getting  away  to^nighl."  But  he  i 
dvew  the  Mottic^-bDi^  towards  turn.  Helen 
did  not  relax  nor  ia.\iei.  She  lighted  aaother 
candle ;  she  left  him  to  himeelfwitb  a  secious 
belief  in  his  good  faith  which  startled  him.  , 
She  moved  about  the  IcitcAea  while  hemott. 
filling  a  small  &ask  with  wine  out  of  the  ' 
solitary  bottle  whii^  had  been  bron^t  out 
for  his  tefrcshment,  and  whnch  repoesentcd  ' 
the  entire  cell^  of  the  Gatehouse — evoi  . 
bnishmg  the  coat  which  he  had  ihioirn  ! 
aside,  that  it  might  be  ready  for  him.  The 
man  watched  her  -with  tbe  wonder  of  in  , 
inferior  satuFe.  He  bad  lovoi  her  ccce, 
and  it  had  given  him  a  true  pleasue  to  { 
humble  her  whoa  the  monent  caane.  Bit 
now  the  asoendanqy  had  rotumed  ato  her 
hands.  Had  he  beai  in  her  place  ii»w  be 
would  have  ttiumphed  1  But  Helen  did  oot 
triumph.  H'is  misery  did  not  please,  it 
bowed  her  down  to  the  gsoiind.  She  iras 
ead — taiffeiir^  for  him,  ashamed,  amnooi. 
He  did  oot  undoetasd  it.  Gradn^y,  be 
could  net  have  told  ^ow,  her  look  affecKd 
him.  He  tiore  up  the  &ist  stalemest  he  hari 
comnieoced,  a  floiad,  afiologetic  naoaove. 
He  tore  up  the  secoiid,  in  which  he  threK 
the  blame  upon  the  i^onnoe  of  business  o! 
poor  Dnnnmond  and  his  fellow-direcKnt- 
^inally  he  was  moved  so  Etiaogely  out  of 
bimself  that  be  wzote  the  simple  truth,  asd 
no  moce,  mthout  a.  word  of  ^olagy  o! 
explanation.  tialfA-dozen  lin^  were  enou^ 
for  that.  The  apolt^  would,  as  he  saui, 
have  taken  hours. 

A»d  then  Susan  came  back.  By  thistitae 
he  had  written  aot  only  the  explanation  re- 
quired of  him,  but  a  letter  to  his  wife,  wi 
was  ready  to  try  Jiis  &te  onoe  more.  Kelai 
herself  went  with.bim  to  the  garden -door :  th: 
path  through  the  woods  was  dark,  hidde:i 
from  the  mocmlight  by  the  ck>se  cofses  and 
high  fence,  which  it  skiitsd  for  snny  a  mile- 
Aind  there  would  not  be  daylight  to  betray 
hire  for  at  leaat  an  houc  He  stood  on  ifae 
veige  of  the  dark  wood,  and  -toc^  her  hand. 
"  Helen,  you  have  saved  me ;  God  bless 
you ! "  he  said.  And  in  a  moment  this  stiaa^e 
episode  was  over,  as  though  it  had  never 
been.  She  stood  under  the  rusliing  trees,  aoti 
listened  to  his  footeteps.  The  night  n-in.! 
blew  chill  in  her  £ace,  the  dark  bou^'h^ 
swayed  round  her  as  if  catching  at  her 
garments.  A  hmidred  little  crackling  sounds, 
echoes,  movements  among  the  copse,  all  ilie 
jars  and  broken  tones  of  nature  that  sunh 
the  fugitive,  made  her  heart  beat  with  terror. 
If  she   bad  felt  a  hand   on  her  shoulder, 
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wuiag  her  ioatead  of  faim,  Uelen  would  not 

have  been  ainpiised.    But  while  she  stood 

I  aad  listened  a)l  the  sounds  seemed  to  die 

I  away  again  in  the  itillneaG  of  the  night.  And 

I  the   broad  moonliehit  shone,  stlvecuig   the 

black  itreeS)  out  of  trhich  all  individuality 

I  bad  fled,  ood  the  nuuk:  from  Dura  came 

I  back  in  a£ust,  and  &e  roll  of  ihe  carriages 

I  slowty  moving  about  the  avenue,  waiting  for 

the  danoeis.    And  but  that  Helen  stood  in 

so  unusual  a  spot,  with  that  garden  door 

half  open  behind  hei^  and  the  big  key  in 

her  hand,  she  mi^  have  thought  that  all 

this  was  nothing  atoit  than  a  dream. 

She  went  in,  aod  lo<±ed  the  door ;  and 
thenietumed  to.6usan'6  kitchen.  Itwas  her 
turn  now  to  feel  the  cold,  ^ter  her  excite- 
ment was  over ;  ^e  weat  in  shivering,  and 
•dsar  claee  fto  .the  fire.  She  put  her  head 
dotvn  into  her  hani^.  The  tears  came  to 
her  eyes  unawares ;  weariness  had  come  upon 
her  aH  at  once,  when  the  ueceseity  of  exer- 
dsnwBs  over,  ^k  hdd  is  Iter  hand  the 
pap»  she  had  made  E'lrton  write,  but  abe 
had  not  energy  eoajigh  to  look  at  it  Would 
it  ever  be  of  any  use  to  her?  Would  he 
whom  it  cancemed  ever  letum  7  Oi  was  all 
this— the  pictuie,  the  visit  to  the  Exhibition, 
the  sudden  conviction  which  had  seized  upon 
her — were  these  ail  so  many  delusions  in  her 
dream?  After  a  while  Miss  Jane,  all  un- 
conscious, excited  with  her  unusual  pleasure, 
■and  full  of  exeiything  &he  had  seen,  came 
and  sat  by  her  and  talked.  "  I  told  Susan 
to  go  to  bed,"  said  Miss  Jane ;  "  and  I  wish 
you  would  go  too,  Mis.  Dnmunond.  I  will 
at  up  /or  Norah.  Oh,  how  proud  I  was  of 
that  child  tcKugbt  1  I  suppose  it's  very 
wioDg,  you  imoW'— «D  ix^  otother  says — but 
I  can't  help  it.  It  Is  just  as  well  I  am  a 
single  woman,  and  have  no  chUdren  of  my 
<HH)  i  for  iX  should  have  been  a  feol  about 
tbeuL  The  woiet  of  all  is  that  we  shan't 
Jieep  her  long.  She  will  .man^,  and  then 
what  shall  we  doi?  I  apt  sure  Jo  bac  her 
would  bieak  Stephen's  heant." 

"She  is  very  young,"  said  Helen,  who 
.answered  for  dvility's  sake  alone,  and  who 
with  all  the  heavy  thoughts  in  her  heart  and 
^poehessions  for  the  fugitive,  iwouikl  have 
given  much  to  be  left  to  herselt 

"  Yes,  she  is  young ;  but  not  too  young 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  mischie£.  When  I  saw 
all  those  men  on  their  knees  before  her  !  " 
<xied  Miss  Jane,  with  a  laugh  of  tnutnpfa. 
Slie  had  never  been  an  object  of  mud) 
admiration  or  homage  herself;  men  had  not 
gone  on  iheir  knees  to  her,  though  no  doubt 
she  was  mtwe  worthy  than  many  of  the  foolish 


creatuies  who  have  been  so  worshipped ; 
but  the  result  of  this  was  that  Sdiss  Jane 
enjoyed  heartily  the  revenge  which  other 
women  had  it  in  their  power  to  take 
for  all  the  slights  and  scorns  to  which  she 
and  her  homely  sisters  had  been  subjected. 
She  liked  to  see  "  them "  pujiished,  though 
"  they  "  were  an  inaxx:eat,  new  generation, 
biamaleas,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned.  She 
would  not  have  injured  a  fly ;  but  her  face 
beamed  all  over  wih  delight  at  the  thought 
that  it  was  Norab's  mission  to  break  hearts. 

Thus  the  good  soul  sat  and  talked,  while 
Helen  listened  to  every  sound,  and  wondered 
where  was  he  now  ?  what  might  be  happen- 
ing? She  did  not  even  hear  what  was 
being  said  to  her  until  Miss  Jane  fell  into  a 
moralisiqg  vein.  "The  Burtons  are  at  the 
height  of  their  t^lendour  now,"  she  said. 
"  I  never  saw  anything  so  grand  as  it  was. 
I  don't  think  anything  could  be  grander. 
But  oh,  Mxs.  Dnmunond,  people's  sins  find 
them  out  There's  Claia  getting  bewitched 
by  that  man;  everybody  could  see  it.  A 
man  old  enough  to  be  her  fiither,  without  a 
scrap  of  characto:,  acad  no  money  even,  I 
suppose.  Think  of  that !  and  oh,  what  will  all 
their  gmndeur  do  for  them,  with  Ned  at  the 
other  end  of  the  world,  and  Clara  throwing 
herself  away?" 

"  Oh.  bush,  hush  ! "  cried  Helen.  "  Don't 
prophesy  any  more  misfortune  j  there  is 
enough  without  that." 

And  five  minutes  after  Norah  came  to  the 
door,  surrounded  by  the  psirty  from  the 
Rectory,  all  pale  and  terror-stricken,  with  the 
news  which  they  felt  to  be  so  terrible. 
"Clara  has  gone  away!"  They  stood  at 
^  dwM-  and  told  this  tale,  huddled  together 
in  the  fresh  sunahine,  the  girb  crying,  the 
elder  women  asking  each  other,  "what  would 
Uke  Burtoos  do?"  "She  was  almost  rude 
to  me.  She  sent  me  away,"  Mrs.  Dalton  said, 
"  or  I  should  have  stayed  with  her.  And 
Mi.  Burton  is  not  there !  What  will  she  do  ?  " 
They  could  scarcely  juake  up  their  minds  to 
separate,  woie  out  and  miserable  as  they 
all  were.  And,  opposite,  in  the  morning 
aunibioe,  two  men  still  watched  the  Gate- 
bouse,  as  they  had  watched  it  all  through  the 
night. 

These  miseries  all  ended  in  a  misery  which 
was  comic,  had  any  of  them  had  heart  enough 
left  to  laugh.  While  she  helped  to  undress 
Norah,  Miss  Jane  suddenly  uttered  a  scream, 
which  made  Helen  tremble  from  head  to  foot 
She  had  caught  in  her  hands  the  pretty 
flounccfi  of  that  white  dress,  that  lovely  dress. 
Dr.  Maurice's  present,  which  had  turned  poor 
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little  CindereUa-Nonth  into  an  eDchanted 
isincess;  but  now,  alas,  all  limp,  damp, 
Tuined  I  even  stained  with  the  dewy  grass 
and  gravel  across  which  it  had  come.  Miss 
Jane  could  have  cried  with  vexation  and 
dismaj'.  This  was  the  climax  of  all  the 
agonies  of  that  wonderful  night  ;  but, 
fortunately,  it  was  not  so  hopeless  as  the 
others.  An  hour  later,  when  the  house  was 
all  silent,  and  even  Helen  lay  with  her  eyes 
shut,  longing  to  sleep.  Miss  Jane  stole  down- 
stairs again,  carrying  this  melancholy  garment 
on  her  arm.  She  went  to  Susan's  kitchen, 
where  the  fire  was  still  burning,  and  spreading 
it  out  upon  the  big  table,  took  it  to  pieces  to 
see  what  could  be  done.  And,dien  she 
made  a  discovery  which  drew  from  her  a  cry 
ofjoy.  The  dress  was  ^^»f»iyn;,  not  tarlatan ! 
Dear,  ignorant  reader,  perhaps  yo;i  do  not 
know  what  this  means  ?  but  well  did  Miss 
Jane  understand.  "  Grenadine  will  wash ! " 
she  said  to  herself  triumphandy.  She  was 
a  cleverwoman,  and  she  was  not  unconscious 
of  the  fact.  She  could  wash  and  starch  with 
any  professional.  Accordingly,,  she  set  to 
work  with  scissors  and  soap  and  starch  and 
hot  irons ;  but,  above  all,  with  love — love 
which  makes  the  fingers  cunning  and  the 
courage  strong. 

Mr.  Burton  made  his  escape  safely.  He 
had  reached  the  North-gate  before  the  dog- 
cart did,  which  came  up  for  him  just  as  the 
morning  was  breaking.  With  this  delay  it 
so  happened  that  when  be  reached  the  station 
to  which  he  was  bound,  a  brougham  with  a 
white  horse  appeared  in  sight  behind,  and 
gave  him  a  thrill  of  terror;  it  was  not  a 
likely  vehicle  certainly  for  his  pursuers ;  but 
still  it  was  possible  that  they  might  have 
found  nothing  more  suitable  had  they  got 
scent  of  him  at  Dura.  He  sprang  out  of  the 
dog-cart  accordmgly,  and  took  idCuge  in  one 
of  the  comers  of  the  station.  It  was  a 
junction,  and  two  early  morning  trains,  one 
up  and  one  down,  passed  between  four  and 
five  o'clock.  Both  parties  accordingly  had 
some  time  to  wait  Mr.  Burton  skulking 
behind  anything  that  would  shelter  him, 
made  out,  to  his  great  amazement,  that  the 
other  traveller  waiting  about  was  his  friend 
Golden,  accompanied  by  a  cloaked  and 
veiled  woman.  The  fiigitive  grinned  in 
ghastly  satisfaction  when  he  saw  it.  He  had 
no  desire  just  then  to  encounter  Golden,  and 
in  such  companionship  he  was  safe.  It  was 
a  lovely  morning,  fresh  and  soft,  cooler  than 
July  usually  is,  and  the  pair  on  the  platform 
walked  about  in  the  sun,  basking  in  it.  He 
—- Ked  them  from  behind  a  line  of  empty 


carriages.  The  woman,  whoever  she  was, 
clung  close  to  her  companion,  holding  Us 
arm  clasped  with  both  her  hands ;  while 
Golden  bent  over  her,  with  his  face  close  to 
her  veil.  "  I  wonder  who  she  is  ?  I  wonder 
what  they  are  doing  here  at  this  hour?  1 
wonder  if  he  has  been  to  Dura?  And,  t^  ' 
Jove,  to  think  of  his  going  in  for  that  sort  of  i 
thing,  as  if  he  were  five-and-twenty ! "  Mr. 
Burton  said  to  himself.  He  was  fiiU  of 
curiosity,  almost  of  amazement,  and  he 
longed  to  go  and  sun  himself  on  that  same 
platform  too  ;  but  he,  was  a  fugitive,  and  he 
dared  not.  How  could  he  tell  who  might  be 
about,  orwhatGolden's  feelings  were  towards 
him?  They  had  been  very  good  ftiends 
once ;  but  Burton  had  stood  by  Golden  but 
feebly  at  the  time  of  the  trial  about  Rivers^ 
and  Golden  had  not  stood  by  Burton  wanDly 
during  the  time  of  difiiculty  which  had  cul- 
minated in  ruin.  He  watched  them  wth 
growing  curiosity,  with  a  kind  of  interest 
which  he  could  not  understand — ^with— y«, 
he  could  not  deny  it,  with  a  curious  wist&l- 
ness  and  envy.  He  supposed  the  fellow  was 
happy  like  that,  now  ?  And  as  for  himself 
he  was  not  happy — he  was  cold,  weaij, 
anxious,  afraid.  He  had  a  prison  before 
him,  perhaps  a  felon's  sentence — anyhow,  at 
the  least,  a  loud,  hoarse  roar  of  Eoglisb 
society  and  the  newspapers.  If  he  could 
but  succeed  in  putting  the  Channel  betwen 
him  and  them !  and  there  was  that  other 
man,  as  guilty  as  himself,  perhaps  more 
guilty  ("for  he  had  not  my  temptations,' 
Mr.  Burton  said  to  himself j  "he  had  not 
a  position  to  keep  up,  an  expensive  esta- 
blishment, a  family  ")  sunning  himself  in  the 
full  morning  light,  waiting  for  his  train  in  the 
eye  of  day,  not  afraid  of  anybody — naj'. 
probably  at  the  height  of  pleasure  and 
success,  enjoying  himself  as  a  young  roan 
enjoys  himself!  When  the  pair  approached 
a  little  closer  to  his  hiding-place  than  they 
had  yet  done.  Burton,  in  his  haste  to  get  oui 
of  the  way,  slipped  his  foot,  and  fell  upra 
die  cold  iron  rails.  He  rose  with  a  curse  in 
his  heart,  the  poignancy  of  the  contrast  was 
too  much  for  him.  Had  he  but  known  that 
his  appearance  woidd  have  confounded  bis 
old  friend,  and  set  all  his  plans  to  nought! 
Could  he  but  have  imagined  who  it  was  that 
clung  to  Golden's  arm  ! 

But  he  did  not  He  saw  the  up-trvo 
arrive,  and  the  two  get  into  it.  He  had 
meant  to  go  that  way  himself,  feeling  Lod- 
don,  of  all  refiiges,  the  most  safe;  but 
he  had  not  courage  to  venture  now.  He 
waited  for  the  -other  train  going  down  inio 
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the  country.  He  made  a  rapid  calculation 
how  he  could  shape  his  course  to  the  sea, 
and  f  ct  oft,  if  not  as  directly,  perhaps  more 
securely,  He  had  found  a  dsurk  overcoat  in 
the  dog-cart,  which  was  a  boon  to  him ;  he 
had  poor  Helen's  flask  of  wine  in  his  pocket. 
And  as  he  got  into  the  train,  and  dashed 
away  out  of  the  station  and  over  the  silent, 
sunshiny  country,  where  safety  lay.  Golden 
and  Golden's  companion  went  out  of  Mr. 
Burton's  mind.  He  had  a  hundred  things  to 
think  of,  and  yet  a  hundred  more.  Why 
should  he  trouble  himself  about  that  ? 

Thus  the  night  disappeared  like  a  mist 
6om  the  face  of  the  world ;  and  the  7th  of 
July,  an  ordinary  working  day  like  the  others, 
Saturday,  the  end.  of  a  common  week — rose 
up  business-like  and  usual  upon  a  host  of 
tilling  folk,  to  whom  the  sight  of  it  was 
sweet  for  the  sake  of  the  resting  day  that 
came  after  it.  Old  Ann  from  Dura  Den, 
drove  her  cart  with  the  vegetables,  and  the 
big  posy  for  the  sick  gentleman,  under 
Stephen's  window,  and  wondered  that  it 
should  still  be  closed,  though  it  was  ten 
o'clock.  Susan,  very  heavy-eyed  and  pale, 
was  cleansing  and  whitening  her  steps,  upon 
which  there  had  been  so  many  footseps  last 
night 

"Well,  Susan,  you  are  late,"  said  old 
Ann. 

"  Our  folks  were  all  at  that  ball  last  night," 
said  fiusan,  "  keeping  a  body  up,  awaiting 
for  'em  till  mommg  light." 

"  Well,  well,  young  folks  must  have  their 
diversions.  We  was  fond  of  'em  oursels 
once  on  a  day,"  said  the  charitable  old 
woman. 

Across  the  ipad  the  blinds  were  still 
down  in  the  Rectory.  The  young  people 
were  all  asleep ;  and  even  the  elder  people 
had  been  overcome  with  weariness  and  the 
excitement  through  which,  more  or  less,  all 
of  them  had  gone.  Before  old  Ann's  cart 
resumed  its  progress,  however,  Stephen's 
window  had  been  opened,  and  signs  of  life 
began  to  appear.  About  eleven  Mrs.  Drum- 
mond  came  down-stairs.  She  had  slept  for 
an  hour,  and  on  waking  had  fett  assured  that 
she  must  have  been  dreaming,  and  that  all 
her  vision  of  the  night  was  a  delusion  j  but 
her  head  ached  so,  and  her  face  was  so  pale 
when  she  looked  at  herself  in  the  glass,  that 
Helen  trembled  and  asked  herself  if  this  was 
the  beginning  of  a  fever.  Something  ^nust 
have  happened — it  could  not  all  be  a  dream. 
She  knelt  down  to  say  her  prayers  in  front 
of  the  table,  where  her  picture,  her  idol,  was. 
And  then  she  s^w  a  paper,  placed  upright 


beneath  it,  as  flowers  might  be  put  at  a 
shrine.  She  read  it  then,  for  the  first  time, 
on  her  knees.  It  was  the  paper  that  Reginald 
Burton  had  written,  which  she  had  taken 
from  him  in  her  weariness  without  being 
able  to  read  it.  Half-a-dozen  lines,  no 
more.  She  did  not  understand  it  now ;  but 
it  was  enough,  it  was  final.  No  one,  after 
this,  could  throw  reproach  or  scorn  upon  her 
Robert's  name. 

Robert  I  This  night  had  been  like  a  year, 
like  a  lifetime.  It  had  made  her  forget. 
Now  she  knelt  there,  and  everything  came 
back  to  her.  She  did  not  say  her  prayers ; 
the  attitude  sometimes  is  all  that  the  heavy- 
laden  are  capable  of;  of  itself  that  attitude  is 
an  appeal  to  God,  such  as  a  child  might  make 
who  plucked  at  its  mother's  dress  to  attract  her 
notice,  and  looked  up  to  her,  though  it  could 
find  no  words  to  say.  Not  a  word  came  to 
Helen's  lips.  She  knelt  and  recollected,  and 
thought— her  mind  was  in  a  whirl,  yet  it  was 
silent,  not  even  forming  a  wish.  '  It  was  as 
if  she  held  her  breath  and  gazed  upon  some- 
thing which  had  taken  place  before  her, 
something  with  which  she  had  no  connection. 
"  I  have  seen  the  wicied  great  in  power,  like 
a  green  bay-tree ;  and  I  passed  again,  and  lo ! 
he  was  not,"  Was  that  the  story,  written  in 
ruin,  written  in  tears?  And  Robert  I  Where 
was  he — he  who  had  stretched  out  his  hands 
to  her  in  the  depths  of  despair,  firom  hell, 
from  across  the  Atlantic,  from — where  ? 

Helen  rose  up  piteously,  and  that  suspense 
which  had  been  momentarily  dispossessed 
by  the  urgency  of  more  immediate  claims 
upon  her  attention,  came  back  again,  and 
tore  her  heart  in  twain.  Oh,  they  might 
think  her  foolish  who  did  not  know !  but  who 
else  except  Robert  could  have  seized  her 
very  heart  with  those  two  up-stretched  hands 
of  Dives,  hands  that  could  have  drawn  her 
down,  had  she  been  there,  out  of  the  highest 
heaven?  She  could  trust  no  longer,  she 
thought,  to  the  lukewarm  interest  of  friends 
— to  men  who  did  not  understand.  She 
must  bestir  herself  to  find  out.  She  must 
find  out  if  she  should  die. 

Thus,  with  dry,  bright  eyes,  and  a  fire 
new-lit  in  her  heartwhich  burned  and  scorched 
her,  she  went  down-stairs  into  the  common 
world.  "  I  will  bring  your  breakfast  directly, 
'm,"  said  Susan,  meeting  her  in  the  pass^e, 
and  Helen  went  in  to  5ie  old,  ghostly  draw- 
ing-room, the  place  which  had  grown  so 
familiar  to  her,  almost  dear. 

Was  it  the  old  drawing-room  she  had  lived 

yesterday  ?  or  what  strange  vision  was  it 
that  came  across  her  of  another  room,  far 
-    -    -  O  ■  ^ 
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diffeieiDt,  a  sumfiaer  ev^ng  as  this  was  a  sum- 
mer luoran^,  a  diikl  who  cried  "  Mastroa, 
hens  is  a  letter  I "  Notbing^-cothiog !  only 
a.  mere  associatioa,  one  of  tbe  tiickn  fancy 
piays  UL  This  fevedfih  start,  the  sudden 
BwiHiming  of  the  hetd,  snd  wild  question 
whether  she  wa£  i^dt  in  St.  Mary's  Road,  or 
where  she  was,  aiose  iiom  the  sight  of  a 
iatlcT  which  lay,  awaiting  her,  on  thecoitfe  of 
a  little  round  table.  It  lay  as  that  letter  had 
ilain  Eotne  years  ago,  in  which  he  took  his 
leaive  of  her — as  a  linndred  letters  must  haTe 
loin  since.  A  common  letter,  tJorown  doirn 
cardesbly,  mthout  any  meaning.  Oh,  fool, 
fool  that  she  was  J 

CHAPTER   XL. 

MlKS.  Burtos  was  auboe  is  her  -deeeited 
house.  The  house  was  not  deserted  in  the 
c<»mDon  sense  of  the  word.  Up-stairs  at 
this  very  moment  it  was  bnzzii^  with  life 
and  movement ;  and  at  least  the  young  men 
in  the  sftloking-nxxn — men  who  had  coBoe 
{torn  town,  from  their  daties  ami  their  plea- 
sores,  expreealy  for  She  ball — were  coniment- 
ing  to  eu:h  atheT'CaaeleEslyuponChe  abeence 
of  their  host.  "  Young  Burton  has  been  off 
for  siK  months  on  a  waotdering  £t,  and  old 
Humim  is  up  to  the  eyes  in  iMjainess,  as 
iiBcal,"  Cyril  Kivecs  explained,  who  was  not 
unfriendly  to  his  eatertainets ;  while  Lbe 
Marc^oness,  with  Lady  f  lorizel  in  the  joom 
of  state  up-stoirs,  was  commenting  upon 
Clara's  behaviour,  and  declaring  her  inten- 
bon  to  leave  nert  moming.  "  Fortunately, 
Merewetdier  hasnot  comnaittsd  himself,"  the 
Marchioness  was  Beydng.  In  aaother  Toom  of 
the  house,  Mrs.  Burton's  two  aunts,  supported 
by  their  two  maids,  were  shakiag  their  heads 
together  in  mingled  sorrow  and  anger.  "  De- 
pend upon  it,  something  will  come  of  all 
this,"  Mrs.  Everest  said,  as  she  put  on  her 
nightcap ;  and  Awtt  Lanisa  ctied,  and  ex- 
alaimed  that  when  Claia  entered  on  Eudi  an 
extravagant  conrsc,  she  always  knew  that 
Bome  chastisement  mutt  come.  "J  would 
shot  that  child  up,  and  feed  her  on  breadand 
water,"  cried  the  strongcr-^ainded  sister ;  aiid 
so  said  the  .maids,  who  .Uioughl  Miss  'Clary 
was  bewitched — and  with  auoh  a  man ! 

While  all  this  was  grang  cm,  little  Mrs. 
Burtpn  was  alone  in  ihe  ban-room,  whidi 
vras  still  blazing  with  hghts.  She  was  seated 
wearily  in  a  big  chair  at  one  end.  But  for 
her  diamonds,  which  sought  die  light,  ootd 
made  a  blaze  of  radiance  round  about  her, 
tike  the  aureole  of  a  saoBt,  she  would  have 
been  invisible  in  the  great,  spacious,  empty 
room.    A  deserted  ball-room  jias  baen  eo 


often  descnbed,  tlutt  I  will  not  repeat  die  | 
unnecessary  picture.  This  ballroom,  boa-  ' 
ever,  had  sot  a  dismal  aspact;  evoything 
was  too  well  ounaged  for  that.  The  floweo, ' 
arranged  in  great  brilliaat  banks  of  colour,  ; 
were  not  fadii;^  but  looked  as  bntliaDt  as 
ever ;  the  ligluts  shone  as  briehtly.  £Kcq)t 
for  some  flowers  dropped  about  from  m 
bouquets  of  the  dancers,  same  slxeds  of  Uce 
and  tulle  torn  from  tbeir  dreeses,  it  mig^c  have  , 
been  before  instead  of  after  the  ball  Mk. 
Burton  was  seated  at  the  farther  end.  She 
sat  quite  motionlesfi,'  her  hands  OKSied  in 
her  jitp,  her  diamoads  eeflecting  the  light.  > 
What  a  aight  this  bad  .been  for  her  I  The 
other  parties  oancemed  bad  each  had  that 
shux—Jiea-  busbwMi  his  luin,  her  duld  bn 
elopewent ;  but  tbis  small  woman  with  he 
hands  clawed,  with  t^  crowded  house  to 
regulate  and  <mauage,  with  her  pail  still  to 
play  in  the  wcold  amuad  her,  knew  all  and 
had  aJl  to  bear.  SIu:  sat  thus  among  ik 
ruins,  nothing  hid  ham  her,  oottting  poa- 
ponod.  Tiuough  her  sli^l  little  fEuaetbcK 
was  a  dull  throbbing  of  pain ;  but  her  bead 
was  clear,  and  did  not  lose  a  jot  of  all  Ihst 
fate  had  done,  of  aU  it  had  in  store.  She  did 
not  cooQtlaia.  She  had  ibreseen  much ;  Ae 
had  gone  fons'ard  with  her  eyes  open ;  dte 
had  even  said  that  were  her  husband  to  be 
bankrupt  in  two  days,  she  would  give  a  ball 
on  the  intexmediate  uigtit.  If  it  was  a  bisg, 
she  hod  excelled  that  brag  j  she  had  ^tea 
her  greatest  ball,  and  reached  her  apotheosii, 
on  the  very  night  tib^  be  was  .flying  bom 
juabiice.  And  no  good  angd  had  inteifetcJ 
to  soften  to  her  tbe  news  of  tbcse  succestive 
blows.  She  had  herself  opened  the  tall 
with  old  Lord  Bpbadil — tbe  roan  of  hi^csc 
rank  piesent;  and  it  vae  wban  she  had 
leewned  ber  seat  after  that  solemn  ceie- 
monial  that  GoldcB,  mfaooi  she  hated,  ap- 
proached her,  and  who^wred  in  her  ear  the 
news  of  heir  husband's  ruin.  She  had  been 
pr^ftared  for  tbe  sews,  but  not  then,  not  at 
such  a  mommt ;  nevertheless,  she  stood  up 
and  received  the  blow  without  a  cry,  without 
a  moment's  failure  of  her 'd.eq)erate  courage. 
And  evei^thiBg  had  gcme  on.  She  «as 
^ways  pale,  so  tJiat  there  was  iwthing  to 
betray  her  so  far  as  ^t  went,  and  her  cares 
as  hostess  never  relaxed.  She  went  frcDi 
aide  t£>  side,  dispensiug  her  atteodons,  look- 
ing after  everybody's  comfort  as  if  she  had 
been  a  qnees,  ^ind  all  the  time  aaking  hei- 
sdf  had  be  been  taken  ?  was  he  a  pritoner ! 
how  much  shame  should  she  have  to  bear? 
Then,  when  the  slow  hours  had  gone  ud. 
and  the  insupportable  din  about  ber  seemed 
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asif  itmHGtsocm  come  to  an  end,  there  amved 
that  other  aieaseagtv  o(  woe,  poor  kind  Mfg. 
Daltofi,  with  tsais  in  her  eyes,  and  a  voice 
■which  faUereH.  "  llie  lector  has  gone  after 
them.  Oh,  will  you  let  me  stay  wvth  you  ? 
Cm  I  be  of  any  use  to  you  ?  "  Mn.  Doltm 
bad  sobbed,  attracting,  as  the  other  woman 
— the  real  eufferer — knew,  the  attention  of 
dtose  groups  about,  who  had  no  irigkt  to 
bnovr  anything  of  her  private  sonowE.  "It 
is  not  neoefisaiy.  My  ^ther  is  'here,  and  my 
aunts.  I  can  have  eveiything  dene  that  is 
WBBted,"  Mrs.  3uxtan  replied :  and  she  had 
turned  round  to  show  some  one  -xtito  came 
to  ask  her  wheie  the  basket  was  ndth  all  the 
libbiwfi,  and  flowers,  and  pretty  loys  for  the 
cotiUioii.  Through  all  this  she  had  stood 
her  ground.  She  had  ahakesi  hands  with  the 
last  of  her  guests  and  had  seen  the  visitocs 
to  their  rooms  befove  she  gave  in  ;  and  even 
iiow  she  was  not  giving  in.  Had  any  one 
eatored  the  empty  room.  Mis.  Burton  wotlld 
have  piioved  equal  to  the  occasion;  she 
would  have  risen  to  mnet  them — have  t^ed 
en  any  snb)ect  with  perfect  aeif^nomniand. 
But,  fortunately,  no  one  cnme. 

Poor  old  Mr.  Baldwin  had  arrived  at 
Duia  only  that  night.  He  had  heard  a  great 
meny  disquieting  runuinirB,  and  he  was  very 
oohappy  about  his  son-in-law's  .poeitioii,  and 
about  the  way  in  which  his  daughter  took  it. 
Even  the  fact  that  she  had  her  scttleiaeiit 
scavoely  consoled  him ;  for  he  said  to  him- 
aelf  that  the  creditors  would  "  reflect "  upon 
alt  this  extravagaoce,  and  that  even  about 
the  settlfltaeat  itself  a  great  deal  would  be 
said.  He  had  hovered  about  her  all  the 
evening,  looking  wistfully  at  her,  inviting  her 
confidence  ;  but  Mrs.  Button  had  not  said  a 
word  to  him,  even  of  her  daughter's  disap- 
pearaMce.  iilhe  had  felt  no  ic^ulse  to  do 
anyihiag  about  Clai^.  Whedier  it  was  that 
all  her  eaiergy  was  required  to  bear  up 
agai&Bt  those  snccessivc  blows,  or  if  her 
pnde  shrank  from  iitfonning  even  her  own 
^cnds,  or  finally,  if  she  felt  it  imdess,  and 
know  that  now  no  power  on  earth  oould 
compel  the  self-willed  girl  to  return,  it  is  cer- 
tain ttist  Mrs.  fiuTton  hod  "  taken  no  steps." 
Even  now  'she  did  not  think  of  taking  any 
st^s.  She  alkwed  her  father  and  her  aunts 
to  ^  to  bed  without  a  word.  She  gat  and 
pondered,  and  did  nothing.  Akine  in  that 
great,  blazing  deserted  rdoBi — alone  in  the 
bouse — alone  in  the  world:  this  was  what  she 
lelt.  Out  of  doors  the  birds  were  singing 
and  tbe  -sun  shining ;  but  the  closed  windows 
admitted  only  tbe  palest  gjeam  of  the  day- 
light.    When  the  servants  came  to  tell  her 


that  Mr.  Cahon  was  at  the  door,  asking  to 
see  her,  she  sent  him  a  civil  message . 
"  Maiyy  thanks;  but  Iker  father  was  with  her, 
and  could  do  aD  she  wanted."  Then  her 
maid  came  to  ask  if  Mn.  £urtan  did  not 
want  anything,  and  was  sent  away  with  a 
wave  of  her  hand.  Then  the  butler  caroc 
timidly  to  ask  should  they  shut  d|>?  was 
master  to  be  expected  ?  At  that  summotis 
Mis.  Button  lose. 

"  I  .am  tired,"  she  said,  puCtit^  on  her 
con^iaay  calm;  for  SimtixiuiB  the  butler 
was  as  inqiortant  in  ius  way  as  old  Lord 
Bobadil.  "I  teas  glad  to  lest  a.  little  after 
all  the  woiry.  Yes,  certainly,  shut  up,  and 
let  everybody  go  to  bed'  I  do  not  expect 
your  master  to-night." 

"  If  I  might  make  so  bold,  madam,"  said 
SimmoDE,  "  Tom  the  groom  have  just  been 
in  to  say  as  orders  was  took  to  the  stables  to 
send  the  dog-cart  for  master  to  the  North- 
gate,  and  as  he  took  him  up  there  and  drove 
him  to  Turley  Station,  and  as  he  gave  him 
this  noite,  and  said  as  it  was  all  right." 

"  All  right ! "  She  TCpeated  the  words, 
looking  at  him  with  a  ghastly  bewilderment 
which  frightened  the  man.  And  then  she 
recovered  herself,  and  resumed  her  former 
composure,  "That  will  do,  Simmons.  Your 
master  had  a — journey — to  siafce,  I  was 
not  aware  he  would  liave  started  so — 
soon.  Have  everything  shirt  up  as  quickly 
as  passible,  and  let  all  tiie  servants  go  to 
bed." 

She  went  up-stairs,  »nerging  all  at  once 
into  tbe  full  morning  sunshine  in  the  hall, 
which  daizled  and  appalled  her.  The  light 
dazzled  her  ej^s,  but  not  her  jewds,  which 
woke  at  its  touch,  and  blazed  about  her  with 
living,  many-coloured  radiance.  A  little  rain- 
bow seemed  to  form  round  her  as  she  went  up- 
stairs. How  Aet  temples  throbbed  1  What 
a  dull  aching  wafi  in  every  limb,  in  every 
pulse!  She  went  into  Clara's  room  first. 
She  was  not  a  very  tender  mother,  and  never 
had  been ;  yet  almost  eveiy  ni^  for  seven- 
teen years  she  bad  gone  into  that  room 
before  retirii^  to  her  own,  Clara's  maid  was 
seated,  fast  asleep,  before  a  table  an  which 
a  candle  was  burning  pitifully  in  the  full 
dsyligbt  The  room  looked  trim  and  still 
as  a  room  does  which  has  not  been  occupied 
in  that  early  brightness,  Tlie  maid  woke 
with  a  shiver  as  Mrs.  Burton  entered- 

"  Oh,  Miss  Clara,!  beg  your  pardon  !"  she 
said. 

"  It  is  no  matter.  Iffy  daughter  will  not 
want  you  to-night  Go  to  bed,  Jane,"  said 
Mrs.  Burton.     "  And  you  can  tell  Barnes  to 
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go  to  bed.  Neither  of  you  will  be  wanted. 
Go  at  once." 

When  she  was  left  alone,  she  cast  a  glance 
round  to  see  if  there  was  any  letter.  There 
was  a  little  three-cornered  note  listened  on 
the  pincushion.  She  took  that  into  her 
hand  along  with  her  husband's  note,  which 
she  held  there,  but  did  not  attempt  to  read 
either.  With  a  quick  eye  she  noted  that 
Clara's  jewe!-case  and  all  the  presents  which 
had  been  showered  upon  her  that  morning 
— her  eighteenth  birthday — had  gone.  A 
faint,  mechanical  smile  came  upon  her  face, 
and  then  she  locked  the  door,  and  went  to 
her  own  room. 

There  she  sat  down  againto  think,  with  the 
diamonds  still  upon  her  and  all  her  orna- 
ments, and  the  two  letters  in  her  hand. 
Why  should  she  read  them  ?  She  knew 
exactly  what  they  would  be.  The  one  she 
did  open,  after  a  long  pause,  was  Clary's. 
The  other— had  she  any  interest  in  it? 
it  gave  her  a  sensation  of  disgust  rather : 
she  tossed  it  on  the  table.  Clary's  note  was 
very  short.     It  ran  thus  : — 

"  Dear  Mamma, — Feeling  sure  you  never 
would  consent,  and  as  we  both  know  we  could 
not  live  without  each  other,  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  leave  you.  I  shall  be  Mrs.  Golden 
when  you  get  this,  for  he  has  prepared  every- 
thing. We  start  immediately  for  the  Lakes, 
and  I  will  write  you  from  there.  Of  course 
it  would  have  been  nicer  to  have  been  Lady 
Somebody ;  but  then  I  never  saw  any  one 
who  was  half  so  nice  as  he  is ;  and  he  hopes, 
and  so  do  I,  that  you  will  soon  make  up 
your  mind  to  it,  and  forgive  us. 

"  Youi  affectionate, 

"  Clary. 

"  He  bids  me  say  it  is  to  be  at  St.  James's, 
Piccadilly,  and  that  if  you  inquire,  you  will 
find  everything  quite  right." 

Mrs.  Burton  tossed  this  from  her  too  on 
to  the  same  table  where  the  father's  letter 
lay  unopened.  The  scorn  with  which  they 
filled  her  stopped  for  a  moment  the  move- 
ments of  that  wonderful  machine  for  thinking 
which  nothing  had  yet  arrested.  It  was 
"  human  nature  "  pur  ti  simple.  Clara  had 
taken  her  jeweb,  had  made  sure  it  was  "  all 
right "  about  the  wedding ;  and  the  father 
had  sent  the  same  message — "all  right"  All 
right  I  A  smile  flitted  across  the  pale,  almost 
stem,  little  face  of  the  woman  who  was  left  to 
bear  alt  this,  and  to  bear  it  alone.  Most  other 
women  would  have  made  some  passionate 
attempt   to  do  something — to    pursue  the 


one  or  the  other — to  go  to  their  succour. 
Mrs.  Burton  had  no  su<%  impulse.  She  «as 
like  a  soldier  who  has  fou^t  to  the  last 
gasp ;  she  stood  still  upon  her  span  of  soil. 
her  sword  broken,  her  banner  taken  froin 
her;  nothing  to  fight  for  any  longer,  yet  slill, 
with  the  instinct  of  battle,  holding  out,  and 
standing  firm.  So  long  as  there  was  any 
excuse  for  keeping  up  the  conflict,  she  would 
have  borne  every  blow  like  a  stoic;  iriiai 
she  could  not  bear  was  the  thought  of  giving 
in ;  and  the  hour  for  giving  in  had  come. 

Must  it  be  told  ?  Must  she  acknowledge 
before  the  world  that  all  had  been  in  vain  P 
that  her  husband  was  a  fugitive,  her  daughter 
the  victim  of  a  scoundrel,  her  family  for  e»er 
crushed  down  and  trampled  in  the  dust? 
To  everything  else  she  could  have  wound  up 
her  high  courage.  This  was  the  only  thing 
that  was  really  hard  for  her,  and  this  iras 
what  she  had  to  da  How  much,  she  won- 
dered, would  she  have  to  suffer  ?  Probably  \ 
Mr.  Burton  would  be  taken,  tried,  share  the 
&te  which  various  men  whose  names  she 
knew  had  already  borne.  Should  she  have 
to  go  to  him  ?  to  visit  him  in  his  prison  ?  to 
read  her  own  name  in  the  papers — "  Mis. 
Burton  spent  an  hour  with  the  prisoner;" 
"  His  wife  vas  present  I "  She  clasped  her 
small,  thin  hands  together.  For  a  long  time 
she  had  wondered  whether  when  it  came 
she  would  feel  it.  She  could  h^ve  answered 
her  own  question  now.  Ruin,  shame,  puUic 
comment,  sudden  descent  from  her  high 
estate,  humiliation,  sympathy,  even  pity — ill 
these  were  before  her ;  and  it  would  bare 
been  hard  for  her  to  say  which  was  tbe 
worst 

The  young  men  roused  her  with  their 
voices  as  they  came  up-stairs.  It  was  not 
worth  while  going  to  bed,  she  heard  one  say ; 
a  bath,  and  then  a  long  walk  somewbert 
before  breakfast  was  the  oidy  thing  possible. 
This  called  her  attention  to  the  clock  striking 
on  the  mantelpiece.  Six  o'clock  !  No  longer 
night,  but  day  I  She  rose,  and  took  off  her 
jewels  and  her  evening  dress.  It  troubled 
and  tired,  and  irritated  her  to  do  all  this  for 
herself;  but  she  succeeded  al  last.  Anightly 
vigp,  and  even  all  the  emotion  thiougb 
whidi  she  had  passol  did  not  make  the  same 
difference  to  her  colourless  countenance 
which  it  would  have  done  to  a  more  bloom- 
ing woman.  When  she-  knocked  at  het 
father's  door,  and  went  in  Xq  his  bedside  to 
speak  to  him,  he  thought  her  looking  vety  i, 
much  as  usual.  He  thought  he  must  have 
overslept  himself,  which  was  likely  enough,  . 
considering  how  kte  he  had  been  last  night ; 
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and  that  she  had  come  to  call  him  and  have 
a  chat  with  him  before  all  her  fine  people 
came  down  to  breakfast  It  was  kind  of 
Clara,  It  showed,  what  he  had  sometimes 
doubted,  that  she  was  still  capable  of  recol- 
lecting that  she  was  hU  child. 

"  I  have  come  to  tell  you  of  some  things 
that  have  happened,"  she  said,  sitting  down 

I  the  big  chair  by  the  bed,  "  and  to  ask 
your  advice  and  help.  Some  strange  things 
have  happened  to-night.  In  the  first  place, 
papa,  you  were  a  true  prophet.  Mr.  Burton 
has  been  obliged  to  go  away." 

"To  go  away?" 

"  Yea,  to  escape,  to  fly — ^whatever  you  call 
,  He  is — ruined.  I  suppose  he  must 
be  worse  than  ruined,"  she  added  quietly'; 
■'  for — I  hear — the  police " 

"  Oh,  Clara !     Oh,  my  poor,  poor  child  I " 

"Don't  be  sorry  for  me,  papa.  Let  us 
look  al  it  calmly.  I  am  not  one  to  cry,  you 
know,  and  get  over  it  in  that  way.  So  far  a^ 
I  have  heard  yet,  he  has  got  off :  he  reached 
Turley  Station  this  morning,  I  suppose  in 
time  for  the  train.  Most  likely  he  has  money, 
as  he  has  not  asked  for  any,  and  he  may  get 
safely  off.  Stop,  papa;  that  is  not  all  I 
have  to  tell  you.   There  is  something  more." 

"  Clara,  my  own  poor  girl !  there  can  be 
nothing  so  bauj." 

"Some  people  would  think  it  worse,"  she 
said.  "  Papa,  don't  say  any  more  than  you 
can  help.  Clara  has — eloped.  She  has  gone 
off  with  Mr.  Golden,  whom  you  all  forgave, 
whom  I  hated,  who  was — her  father's  friend." 

The  old  man  gave  a  great  cry.  Clary  was 
his  grandchild,  whom  he  adored.  He  loved 
her  with  that  fond,  caressing,  irresponsible 
love  which  is  sometimes  sweeter  than  even  a 
parent's  love  for  his  own  child.  It  was  for 
others  to  find  &uit  with,  to  correct,  her ;  the 
grandfather  had  nothing  to  do  but  admire, 
and  pet,  and  praise.  "  Clary ! "  it  was  but 
the  other  day  that  he  told  her  stories  as  she 
sat  on  his  knee  I 

"  Yes,  Clary.     Here  is  her  note,  and  here 

—Mr.  Burton's.  They  are  both  gone.  All 
this  has  happened  since  last  night." 

"  Clara,  what  o'clock  is  it  now  ?  " 

"  Half-past  six,"  she  said,  mechanically 
taking  out  her  watch,  "  and  fortunately  no- 
body >wiU  be  stirring  for  some  time  at  least. 
Papa,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?" 

"  I  am  ^o!ng  to  get  up,"  he  said.  "  Clara, 
there  is  still  time.  If  I  can  get  up  to  town 
by  the  first  train,  I  may  be  in  time  to  stop  it 
yet" 

"  To  stop— what?" 

"  The    marriage,    child,    the    marriage  I 


Clary's  destruction !  Go  away,  my  dear, 
and  let  me  get  up." 

"  It  would  be  of  no  use,"  she  said.  "  Papa, 
when  Claiy  has  made  up  her  mind,  nothing 
that  we  can  say  would  stop  her.  You  might 
do  it  by  law,  perhaps ;  but  she  will  never 
come  home  again— never  hear  reason.  I 
know  her  better.  There  were  a  great  many 
things  I  wanted  to  ask  about " 

"  Leave  me  just  now,  for  heaven's  sake, 
Clara  1  I  must  try,  at  least,  to  save  the 
child." 

She  rose  without  another  word,  and  went 
away.  A  smile  once  more  Stole  upon  her 
face,  and  stayed  there,  rigid  and  fixed.  He 
might  have  been  of  a  little  help  to  herself; 
but  he  thought  of  Clary  first — Clary,  who 
was  obstinate,  and  whom  nothing  could 
move— who  was  coaxing  and  winning  to 
those  who  loved  her,  and  would  persuade 
the  old  man  to  anything.  Well,  Mrs.  Burton 
said  to  herself,  she  had  hoped  for  his  help 
for  a  moment;  but  now  it  was  clear  that 
she  must  do  everything  for  herself. 

She  went  down-stairs,  and  took  down  a 
cloak  which  hung  in  the  hall,  and  wrapping 
it  about  her,  stepped  out  into  the  firesh  air. 
That,  at  least,  might  help  her,  though  no- 
thing else  would.  She  walked  down  to  the 
avenue,  to  the  skirt  of  the  woods.  Like  a 
cordial  the  soft  air  breathed  about  her,  and 
gave  her  a  certain  strength.  She  was  not  a 
woman  who  cared  about  the  meaner  delights 
of  wealth ;  all  these  she  would  have  given 
up  without  a  pang.  But  to  exchange  this 
large,  free,  lofty  life  which  she  had  been 
leading  for  the  restrained  uid  limited  existence 
of  her  father's  house — to  be  no  longer  entire 
mistress  of  her  own  actions,  but  to  be  bound 
by  her  father's' antiquated  notions,  by  what 
Aunt  Everest  and  Aunt  Louisa  thought  pro- 
per— that  would  be  hard  to  bend  her  mind 
to.  To  give  up  Dura  for  Clapham !  Even 
that  she  could  do  stoically,  and  no  one 
would  ever  be  the  wiser.  But  to  bear  all  the 
shame,  all  the  comments,  a  husband  in  pri- 
son, a  story  of  romance  of  real  life,  ruin  of 
the  father,  elopement  of  the  daughter,  in  the 
newspapers  !  Mrs.  Burton  gave  no  outward 
sign  of  the  struggle  that  went  on  within  her, 
but  she  clasped  her  little  thin  white  hands 
together,  and  she  recognised  at  once,  wholly 
and  clearly,  without  any  self-deception,  what 
she  would  have  to  bear. 

She  waited  there  till  her  father  came  up  to 
her  on  his  way  to  the  station.  He  stopped 
and  told  her  he  would  come  back  as  soon  as 
he  could, 

"  Most  likely  I  will  take  Clary  to  Clapham 
,i..j.yL.OO;g[C 
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first,"  he  said-  "  Better  than  here,  don't  you 
think  ?  She  might  be  frightened  to  face  you 
after  her  folly.  My  dear,  take  a  little  cou- 
rage, if  you  can.  The  innocent  child  has 
given  ua  all  the  cine  that  is  necessary— St. 
James's,  Piccadilly.  No  mamage  could 
take  place  before  eight  o'clock,  and  1  shall 
reach  there  soon  after — in  time  to  prerenl 
that,  at  leasL  I  wil!  take  her  to  Clapham, 
and  then,  my  dear,  I  will  come  straight  back 

"  Very  well,  papa,"  she  said. 

In  her  heart  she  wondered  at  his  simplicity, 
at  the  foHy  of  his  hopes ;  but  what  was  the 
use  of  saying  any  thing  ?  If  it  pleased  him 
to  do  this,  if  this  was  what  he  tiiought  best, 
why,  let  him  do  it.  Let  every  one  act  as  it 
seemed  good  in  his  own  eyes. 

"  And,  by-the-bye,  Clara,  one  thing  more," 
lie  said-^"  Ned's  address.  Where  is  he 
now  ?    I  mnst  telegraph  at  once  for  him." 

Then  some- faint  semblance  of  the  tigiieas 
gnarding  her  young  appeared  in  Mrs,  Burton. 

"  Ned  !  Why  should  Ned  be  brought 
home?  Why  should  he  be  involved  in 
troable  he  ha»  nothing  to  do  with  ?  He  is 
out  of  it ;  he,  at  least,  i»  safe.  No,  papa  j 
1  will  not  ha^ve  hnn  brought  beck." 

"  Clara,  you  are  mad,  yoH  are  irrcompre- 
hensible  ! "  cried  h«r  father.  "Give  rae  the 
boy's  address." 

"  I  win  not,"  six  answered,  looking  at 
liiin. 

Tl^e  woman  had  come  to  light  in  her  at 
last — the  woman  and  soraetbiDg  of  the 
mother.  As  a  daughter  she  had  neglected 
none  of  the  observances  of  respect.  She  had 
been  duCifal,  thongh'  she  had  long'  been  an 
independent  f^ent,  and  had  forgotten  the 
very  idea  of  obedierrce.  Bui  never  had  she 
defied  her  father  before.  She  did  it  now 
calmly,  aa  she  did  everything;  She  had 
upheld  her  family  and  its  imp(»taDce  as  long 
as  mortal  sfrengrti  could  do-  il;  ^md  now 
when  that  had  feilsd,  she  coHld>at  least 
defend  her  boy. 

"  Clara,  you  astonish  me.  I  could  not 
have  believed  it  of  you,"  said  her  father 
severely. 

But  he  had  no  time  to  r^moaatmte  or  to 
covHnand.  He  had  to  hurry  aiway  for  his 
train.  And  she  stood  and  looked  after  him, 
her  biearii  for  the  fiixt  time  quickened  with 
excitement,  her  resolution  bringing  a  certwn 
colour  to  her  check,  Ned  was  safe,  and  out 
of  all  this  trouble.  It  was  the  oi^  gleam 
of  coiafoFt  in  her  douded  sky.  He  who 
should  bring  her  boy  back  to  undergo  all 
thia  shame  and  sodteriag  was  her  enemy. 


though  it  were  done  on  the  specious  pre- 
tence of  serving  her.  To  bring  her  son  back 
to  support  and  help  her  would  be  to  da  her 
the  last  and  cruellest  wrong.  She  could  do 
without  the  help  and  support  She  was 
ready  to  bear  anything,  since  it  must  be 
borne.  What  relief  could  it  afford  her  to 
know  that  another  suffered  too,  and  that 
other  her  son  ?  She  went  back  to  the  house 
with  quickened  steps  under  the  sway  of 
the  thought,  that  N«d,  at  least,  was  safe 
and  out  of  it.  9m  was  not  the  kind  of 
woman  who  would  complain  of  beaiiog  any- 
thing alone. 

Breakfast  was  a  very  late  and  straggling 
meal  that  day  at  Dura  ;  but  Mrs.  Burton 
was  the  first  at  the  tabk: — befi»e  even  the 
young  man  who  had  proposed  a  bath  and  a 
walk  instead  of  sleep.  ITie  breakfast  was 
as  samptuoos,  as  well  served,  as  usual,  aad 
there  were  the  sune  number  of  servants 
about,  the  dogs,  as  nsuoJ,  on  the  lawn,  the 
man  with  the  post-b^,  as  usual,  visible 
craning  up  the  av«nue.  The  otdinaiy  eye 
would  have  seen  ho  in<&:ation  of  any  change. 
But  Mrs.  Button  nrade  a  calm  little  speed) 
to  every  new  group,  which  had  the  most 
cunously  diseoiteerting  eSect  apoa  faergaesO. 
She  said  to  them  that  fiunily  circumstances 
compelled  her  to  make  preparations  at  oaee 
fw  leaving  Dura ;  that  some  things  h»d  hap-' 
pened  which  she  need  not  tell  diem  of — family 
events — which  hod  (Ranged  ail  her  artange- 
menti.  E3te  hoped,  under  these  circum- 
stances, diey  would  pardon  her,  if  she  said 
plainly i 

"  Oh,  yes,  certainly.  Not  aaotAer  w«id," 
the  visiti»s  cried,  dismayed.  Tbtry  all  gued 
at  each  other,  and  whirred  over  their  tea- 
cups ^en  her  back  was  turned.  Tbey 
heard  her  say  the  same  thing  to  one  party 
after  another — even  tO'  the  Marchionest  he^ 
self,  who  bad  come  down  fulfy  primed, 
meaning  to  overwhelm  Mrs.  Bbrton  with  a 
theatrical  leave-taking. 

"Why,  why,  why  I"  she  ciied  in  her 
wrath,  "  you  mean  that  you  want  to — get  lid 
of  us,  Mrs.  Barton ! "  and  her  hair  stood  on 
end  upon  her  noble  head; 

"  I  am  afraid,  without  making  any  Kiys- 
tery  of  it,  diat  is  what  I  do  mean.  Lady 
Upshire,"  said  the  womaa  who  was  only  the 
wife  of  a  rich  City  man — a  farvmme,  one  of 
the  nouveaux  riches — Sxiiig  her  bl<ne  eyes 
calmly  upon  her  splendid  guest. 

"  >Vhal  pluck  she  has  1  '  the  young  men 
said  to  themselves.  They  almost  cheered 
her  for  her  dauntless  front.  And  Aey  were 
all  gone  by  two  o'clock — marchioness  and 
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maid,  gnardsRian  and  puhHc  serrant — 
every  visitor,  gende  and  simple.  They  dis- 
appeared 33  if  by  magic.  What  questions 
they  asked  each  other,  wiiat  speculations  they 
entertained  among  themselves,  Mrs.  Burton 
neither  knew  nor  cared.  The  first  tiring 
was  to  be  free  of  them  ;  and  when  the  after- 
noon came,  she  nas  alone  with  the  startled 
servants  anil  her  two  aunts,  to  whom  as  yet 
she  had  giten  no  explanations,  and  whose 
private  opinion,  stated  a  hundred  times  that 
morning,  was,  that  at  last  be)>ond  ail  cen- 
troveray,  Clara  must  be  mad. 

CHAPTER  XLI 

Mr.  Baldwi«  came  back  to  Dura  in  the 
.■rftemoon,  worn  ouc  and  disappoinfed — foiled 
by  the  simple  feet,  which  had  nerer  occurred 
to  the  old  man  as-  possible,  chat  Qaty— his 
innocent  Clary — had  wittingly  or  unwittingly 
given  a  false  indication,  and  that  St.  James's, 
Piccadilly,  knrw  nothing  of  any  sudi  mar- 
riage. Mr.  Baldwin  drove  to  all  the  hotels, 
to  all  the  churches,  he  could  think  of,  from  St. 
James's,  Camberwell,  to  3t  James's,  Kentish 
Town,  but  in  vain.  Just  when  it  was  too 
late  to  follow  them  further,  he  discovered 
an  aoonymous  little  chapel  which  he  must 
have  passed  a  doten  times  in  his  journeys, 
where  the  ceremony  had  actually  taken  place. 
Charles  Golden  to  Clara  Burton.  Then  he 
had  gone  to  the  Northern  Railway  Station, 
and  discovered  diat  they  had  left  by  the 
deven  o'clock  train..  All  he  had  done  had 
been  to  verify  their  movements.  The  poor 
<M  man  aged  ten  jeara  during  this  running 
to  and  fro.  He  went  back  to  his  daughter 
worn  out  and  miserable.  Little  Clary,  tile 
pride  of  the  family,  with  aH  her  beauty,  her 
youth,  and  the  possitrilities  that  lay  before 
her  !  "  Now  I  know  that  we  may  go  too 
far  in  carrying  out  the  precepts  (rf  Chrifi- 
tianity,"  he  groaned,  wiien  his  sympathetic 
sisters  came  to  constrfe  him.  "  We  thought 
he  had  repented,  and  we  took  him  back  to 
our  hearts."  Ire  this,  however,  poor  Mr, 
Baldwin  deceived  himself  Golden  hadheen 
received  back  into  their  hearts,  not  because 
he  hod  repented,  but  becanse  the  scandal 
against  him  had  died  into  oblivion,  and  be- 
cause in  thew  aonis  even  the  honest  men 
admired  the  consummate  cleverness  of  the 
logfK.  And  in  this  point,  at  least,  Mr. 
Golden-  had  not  been  mercenary;  he  had 
actually  fallen  in  krve  with  Clua  Borton, 
knowing  the  despersle  state  of  her  father's 
afibics — affairs  which  were  so  desperate,  when 
he  was  called  on  to  help  in  regulating  them, 
that  he  had  been  "  obliged  to  decline  "  the 


task.  Golden  had  a  little  Sybarite  "  place  " 
of  his  own  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. So  many  scraps  of  money  had 
adhered  to  his  fingers  in  his  various  com- 
mercial adventures,  tho\^  these  adven- 
tures were  always  unfortunate,  that  he  could 
afford  himself  that  crowning  luxury  of  a 
beautiful  wife ;  and  then  Mr.  Baldwin  »-as  a 
rich  man  and  a  doating  grandfather,  who 
after  a  while  would  be  sure  to  forgive. 

As  for  Mrs.  Burton,  she  had  cKpected  her 
father's  fulure,  and  was  not  surprised  or 
disappointed.  She  had  given  her  daughter 
up,  not  with  any  revengeful  or  .vindictive 
intention,  but  simply  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
"  Oh,  don't  curse  her,  Clara  I  "  Annt  Louisa 
sobbed  in  the  ntidst  oif  her  tears.  And  then 
indeed  Mrs.  Bnrton  was  surprised.  "  Curse 
her !  I  have  no  intention  of  cursing  her," 
she  said.  Clary  had  taken  her  own  way; 
she  had  pleased  heraetf.  What  she  had  done 
was  quite  easily  to  be  accounted  for  ;  it  ii-as 
human  natme.  Mrs.  Burton  was  not  subject 
to  pasHiona  heraelf,  bat  she  twrognised  diem 
as  a  motive-power;  and  though  perhaps  in 
her  inmost  heart  there  was  a  sense  of  shame 
that  At-  child  should  be  violently  moved  by 
those  lowest,  almost  brutal,  forces  (for  so  siie 
deemed  them),  yet  her  intelligence  under- 
stood and  allowed  the  possibility.  Clara 
had  acted  according  to  her  nature ;  that  was 
aJt  that  was  to  be  said.  She  had  laid  an 
additional  burden  upon  her  family — or  rather 
upon  her  mother,  Ae  only  one  of  the  family 
left  to  bear  it ;  but  then  it  was  not  natural  to 
Clary  to  take  account  of  what  other  people 
might  have  to  bear.  Thus  Mrs.  Burton 
accepted  it,  making  no  complaint.  If  it 
gave  her  any  additional  individual  pang  for 
itself,  and  not  merely  as  part  of  die  whole, 
she  at  least  said  litde  about  it,  and  made  no 
individual  complaint. 

But  there-  came  a  moment  when  actual 
feeling,  emotion  not  to  be  disguised,  broke 
forth  in  this  selP-posscssed  woman.  She  hod 
decided  to  remciin  at  Dura  till  further  news, 
and  until  her  husband's  athm  conld  be  fully 
examined  into ;  and  though  her  aunts  went 
home,  her  father  remained  with  her.  Two 
long  days  passed  over  without  news.  On  the 
third,  Tuesday,  Mr.  Baldwin  went  to  town  to 
nudie  what  inquiries  -were  possible.  As  yet 
there  had  been  but  vague  hints  in  the  news- 
papers— mmouTs  of  changes  affecting  "  a 
well-known  name  in  the  City  " — and  the  old 
had  hesitated  Co  show  himself,  to  ask 
any  questions  which  might,  as  he  said,  "  pre- 
cipitate matters."  "  While  we  are  in  igno- 
rance, quiet  is  best,"  he  had  said ;  but  when 
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the  third  day  arrived,  though  Mrs.  Burton 
still  bore  the  suspense  like  a  stoic,  Mr.  Bald- 
win could  not  bear  it  any  longer.  When  he 
was  gone,  she  showed  no  signs  of  impatience ; 
she  went  about  her  business  as  usual,  and 
she  had  a  great  deal  to  do.  She  had  begun 
at  once  to  wind  up  the  accounts  of  the 
house,  to  arrange  with  her  servants,  to  whom 
she  was  a  just  and  not  ungenerous  mistress, 
when  they  should  go,  and  what  would  be 
done  to  find  them  places.  But  when  the 
languid  afternoon  came,  her  energy  Sagged 
a  little.  She  did  not  allow,  even  t6  herself, 
that  she  was  anxious.  She  went  into  the' 
great  drawing-room,  and  sat  down  near  a 
window  from  which  she  could  see  the  avenue. 
Perhaps  for  the  first  time,  the  impulse  came 
into  her  mind  to  prefer  a  smaller  room,  to 
take  refuge  somewhere  else  than  in  this 
waste  of  damask  and  gilding;  but  if  such 
was  the  case,  she  restrained  and  condemned 
the  thought.  She  was  herself  so  small, 
almost  invisible,  in  the  great,  silent  place, 
'  full  of  those  mirrors  which  reflected  nothing, 
those  chairs  where  no  one  sat.  No  mar- 
ble statue  with  a  finger  on  its  lip  was  ever 
so  complete  an  embodiment  of  silence 
as  she,  seated  there  all  alone,  motionless, 
looking  out  upon  the  road.  It  might  have 
been  hours  before  any  one  came.  A  summer 
afternoon,  slow,  languid,  endless,  one  vast 
blank  of  drowsy  calm  and  blazing  sunshine, 
the  wind  too  listless  to  blow,  the  leaves  too 
heavy  to  wave,  everything  still,  even  the 
birds.  But  at  last,  at  last  some  one  came — 
not  Mr.  Baldwin's  slow,  heavy  old  steps,  but 
rapid  young  ones,  light  and  impatient.  She 
gazed  at  the  speck  as  it  gradually  approached, 
and  became  recognisable.  Then  her  heart 
gavea  great  unexpected,  painful  throb.  Ned  i 
Her  last  little  gleam  of  satisfaction,  her 
last  comfort,  then,  was  not  to  be.  He  was 
not  out  of  it,  safe,  as  she  had  hoped,  but  here 
to  bear  all  the  brunt,  to  share  alt  the  shame. 
She  tried  to  get  up,  to  go  and  meet  him,  but 
sank  back,  faint  and  incapable,  in  her  diair, 
trembling,  sick  to  the  heart ;  overwhelmed  for 
the  first  time. 

He  came  in,  bringing  a  gust  of  fresh  air 
(it  seemed)  with  hJm.  He  was  dusty,  and 
pale,  and  eager. 

"  Mother  ! "  he  cried,  as  he  cam'e  up  to  her. 

She  held  up  her  hand  with  a  gesture  which 
was  almost  passionate,  repelling  him. 

"  Oh,  Ned,  Ned !  why  have  you  come 
here?" 

"  Don't  you  want  me,  mamma?" 

He  kissed  her  as  be  spoke,  and  put  his 
arm  round  her.    If  she  had  been  another 


kind  of  woman,  he  would  have  sobbed  on 
her  breast,  for  the  lad's  heart  was  very  sore, 
"  No,  I  do  not  want  you,"  she  said.  "  I 
thought  you  were  safe.  I  thought  you  were 
out  of  it  all  I  was  ready  to  bear  anything 
— it  cannot  hurt  me — any  more.  But  you, 
a  boy,  a  lad,  with  all  your  life  to  come ! 
Oh,  Ned,  Ned,  why  have  you  come  here?" 
She  had  never  done  it  before  in  all  her  life. 
She  did  not  embrace  him,  but  clutched  at 
his  arm  with  her  two  hands,  and  shed  pas- 
sionate, hot  tears.  "  I  do  not  want  you  !  I 
do  not  want  you  ! "  she  cried,  and  dung  to 
him.     "  I  wish  you  were  at  the  end  of  the 

'*  Oh,  mother  I  "  cried  the  boy. 

Hewas  fond  of  her,  though  perhaps  she  had 
never  done  anything  to  deserve  it.  And  she 
— loved  him.  Yes.  All  at  once  she  fotmd  it 
out,  with  a  mother's  passion.  Loved  him  so 
that  she  would  have  been  glad  never  to  sec 
him  again  ;  glad  to  be  cut  in  pieces  for  him; 
glad  to  suffer  shame,  and. pain,  and  misery, 
and  Tuin  alone,  that  he  might  be  out  of  it 
This,  which  she  had  scarcely  suspected,  she 
found  out  at  last. 

But  when  this  moment  was  over,  and 
the  fact  that  he  had  come  was  indisputable, 
and  had  to  be  made  the  best  of.  Mis.  Burton 
recovered  her  usual  calm.  She  was  ashamed 
of  herself  for  having  "  broken  down,"  She 
said  it  was  fatigue  and  want  of  sleep  which 
had  made  her  weak,  and  then  she  told  him 
all  the  circumstances  dispassionately,  as  was 
natuial  to  her.  He  himself  had  beco  sum- 
moned by  a  telegram  from  Golden.  He  hid 
been  at  Dresden  when  he  received  it,  and  be 
had  travelled  night  and  day.  But  why  {nxa 
Golden,  he  asked,  a  man  whom  he  bated? 
"  Your  mother  wants  you  here.  There  has 
been  a  great  smash,  and  your  presence  is 
indispensable,"  was  what  the  tel^ram  had 
said.  But  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe 
how  the  liUle,  pale,  dispassionate  mother 
told  the  tale,  nor  how  the  young  son,  full  of 
youthful  passion,  indignation,  lagc,  and 
grief,  heard  of  his  family's  downfall,  and  the 
ruin  of  all  its  prospects  and  hopes. 

When  Mr.  Baldwin  came  back,  he  brought 
news  still  more  overwhelming.  The  &ct 
which  had  made  further  concealment  impos- 
sible, and  had  driven  Burton  to  Bight,  was 
the  winding-up  of  a  trust  account  for  which 
he  had  been  responsible.  The  property  had 
been  invested  by  him,  and  he  had  paid  the 
interest  regularly ;  but  it  was  found  that  not 
a  peony  of  the  original  capital  remained;  he 
had  appropriated  all.  When  it  was  known 
that  he  had  disappeared,  other  inquiries  had 
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been  at  once  set  on  foot,  but  kept  carefully 
out  of  the  papers,  lest  his  escape  might  be 
facilitated ;  and  then  such  disclosures  were 
made  as  Mr,  Baldwin  could  only  repeat  bit  ' 
hy  bit,  as  his  strength  permitted.  The  old 
man  cried  like  a  child  ;  he  was  utterly  broken 
down.  It  had  even  come  out  about  Rivers's, 
he  said.  One  of  the  missing  books,  which 
|)0or  Drummond  had  been  accused  of  destroy- 
ing had  been  found  in  a  private  safe,alongwith 
other  damning  accounts,  which  the  unhappy 
man  had  not  been  able  to  destroy  or  conceal. 


such  recollections ;  he  had  enough  •  without 

that       ■ 

"  But  the  general  impression  is  that  he  has 
escaped,"  said  Mr.  Baldwin  ;  and  he  repeated 
to  tliem  the  vague  account  which  had  been 
given  to  him  of  the  two  futile  detectives,  who 
had  watched  the  fugitive  into  a  house,  and 
kept  in  front  of  it,  putting  the  inhabitants 
on  their  guard,  while  he  was  smuggled  out 
by  a  side.<loor.  No  doubt  he  had  escaped. 
And  it  was  known  that  he  had  money ;  for 
he  had  drawn  a.  large  sum  out  of  the  bank 
the  day  before. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  come  back,  Ned," 
Xlll-sa 


so  quickly  did  his  fate  overtake  him.  The  un- 
happy man !  Both  Mr.  Baldwin  and  Mrs. 
Burton  remembered  the  time  when  Robert 
Drammond  had  been  thus  described — when 
all  thenewspaper^  had  preached  little  seimons 
about  him,  with  many  a  repetition  of  this 
title — articles  which  Burton  had  read,  and 
.shaken  his  head  over,  and  declared  were 
as  good  as  sermons,  warning  the  ignorant. 
This  flashed  upon  Mrs.  Burton's  mind,  and 
it  came  more  dimly  to  her  father.  Fortu- 
nately, Ned's  misery  was  not  complicated  by 


the  grandfather  added.  "It  is  you  who 
ought  to  manage  all  this,  and  not  your 
mother.  Of  course  she  has  her  settlement, 
which  nobody  can  touch.  And  I  think  now, 
my  dear,  that  you  should  leave  Dura,  and 
come  with  me  to  Clapham.  You  will  have 
your  aunts'  society  to  make  up  a  little,  and 
it  win  be  more  convenient  for  Ned." 

Mrs.  Burton  looked  at  her  son  almost 
wistfully. 

"  Ned,  is  there  any  sacrifice  I  can  make 
that  will  induce  you  to  go  away  ?" 

"  None,  mother,"  he  said,  "  none.  I  will 
do  anything  else  diat  you  ask  me.    But  here 
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I  must  have  a  will  of  my  own.     1  cannot  go 

"  Go  away  !  "  said  Mr,  Baldwin.  "  I  don't 
know  how  he  has  got  here  ;  for  your  mother 
would  not  let  me  send  for  you,  Ned  ;  but  of 
course  this  is  your  proper  place.  It  will  be 
very  painful — very  painful,"  said  the  old  man. 
"  But  you  have  your  setdement,  Ciara  ;  and 
we  must  hope  everything  will  turn  out  for  the 
best." 

"  My  mother  will  give  up  her  settlement, 
sir,  of  course,"  said  Ned.  "After  what  has 
happened,- she  could  not — it  would  be  im- 
possible— ^Vhat!  you  don't  see  it?  Must 
not  those  suffer  who  have  done  the  wrong?" 

"  Ned,  you  are  a  fool,"  said  Mr.  Baldwin, 
"  a  hot-headed  young  fool,  1  see  your  sense 
now,  Clara.  That  scoundrel,  Golden,  has 
sent  for  him  only  to  increase  our  vexation. 
Give  up  her  settlement !  Then  pray  how  is 
she  to  live?" 

"With  me,"  said  Ned,  rising  up,  and 
standing  behind  his  mother's  chair.  He 
would  have  taken  her  hitnd  to  sustain 
liim,  if  he  could ;  but  she  did  not  ^ve 
liim  her  hand.  He  put  his  on  the  bade  of 
Iter  cliair.  That,  at  least  was  sometbing  to 
give  him  strength. 

"  With  yon  !  "  Mr.  Baldwin  was  moved  by 
this  absurdity  to  somediing  of  his  foimer 
vigour.  "  It  would  be  ntisfactoiy,  indeed, 
trusting  her  to  you.  I  will  have  no  Quiz- 
ottcal  nonsense  brought  in.  This  is  my 
afiiiir.  I  am  tlie  proper  person  to  loolc 
after  my  daughter's  settlement.  It  is  the 
only  comfort  in  a  bad  business.  Don't  let 
me  hear  any  more  of  such  childish  folly." 

"  It  is  not  folly,"  said  Ned  finnly,  though 
his  voice  trembled.  "  I  am  sure  my  mother 
feels  like  me.  We  have  no  right  to  keep 
anything  while  my  father  has  been  spending 
other  people's  money;  or  if  we  have.a  right 

Mrs.  Burton  put  up  her  hand  to  stop  him. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  her  life  that  she  had 
allowed  herself  to  be  discussed,  what  she 
sliould  or  would  do,  without  taking  any 
share  in  it  The  fact  was,  the  question  was 
a  new  one — the  problem  quite  strange  to 
her.  She  had  considered  it  as  certain  up  to 
this  moment  that  her  settlement  belonged 
to  her  absolutely,  and  that  her  husband's  con- 
duct one  way  or  other  could  have  no  effect 
upon  her  undoubted  right.  The  problem  was 
altogether  new.  She  put  up  her  hand  to 
interrupt  the  discussion. 

"  I  have  not  thought  of  this,"  she  said. 
"  Ned,  say  no  more.  I  want  time  to  think. 
I  shall  tell  you  to-morrow  what  I  will  do." 


Against  this  decision  there  was  not  a  word  | 
to  say.  The  old  man  and  the  boy  gave  up  ■ 
their  discussion  as  suddenly  as  they  had  , 
begun  it.  Let  them  argue  as  they  would,  it  ■ 
was  she  who  must  settle  the  question;  and  , 
just  then  the  great  bell  rang  —  the  bell  I 
which  regulated  the  clock  in  tlie  village,  and  | 
warned  all  the  countryside  when  the  great  , 
people  at  the  great  house  were  going  to  , 
dine.  The  ears  whiph  were  accustomed  to  '• 
it  scarcely  noted  the  sound ;  but  Ned,  to  ' 
whom  it  had  become  a  novelty,  and  as  great 
a  mockery  as  a  novelty,  started  violently,  | 
put  up  bis  hands  to  his  ears,  and  rushed  ont 
into  the  liall,  where  Simmons  stood  in  all  I 
the  splendour  lofJiis  evening  dress.  J 

"Stop  that  iinfeinal  noise!"  cried  potw  '.\ 
Ned,  in  a  sud&n  oafburst  of  rage  and  hmm-  ' 
liation.  He  ^blt  temptsd  to  knock  down  Ibc  i| 
«olema  s]^'  beGon  ihim,  who  already,  be  saw,  ] 
had  noted  his<diis^  diess,  his  agitated  &cc  il 

"Happy   Ad    bbc  ^m    home,   sir,"    said    ' 
Simmons.    ^  Did  70s  speak,  sir  ?     Is  their 
anythi:^.aEZ  can  dofaryou?"  | 

"  The  Itell  is  not  to  "be  rung  ai^  moic," 
said  Ned,  walking  gloonily  off  to  his  room. 
It  nas  ifacfiist  sign  to  the  general  wc^d  that 
the  grandsur  of  Sma  had  come  to  an  end. 

A  moumfiil  dinner  followed,  csrefiil^  1 
oooked,  carefu%  served,  «n  assiduoos,  siloit 
servant  behind  eatdi-duic,  and  eaten  as  with  | 
ashes,  and  bittcnms,  and  tears,  a.  few  &dnt 
renutdiE  now  andtthen,  aieeble  attenqit,  "for 
&e  sake  of  the  servants,"  to  look  as  if 
nothing  was  the  matter.  It  was  Ki.  Bald- 
win diiefiy,  a  man  who  never  could  mde  up 
his  mind  thxt  all  was  over,  who  made  these 
attempts.  Mrs.  Bmton,  for  her  pait,  was 
above  all  pretences,  fior  long  stand  against 
iqiproBcbing  luin  was  over ;  she  hod  laid 
down  her  arms,  and  ^e  tio  longer  cared  who 
knew  it.  And  as  for  Med,  be  was  too  miser- 
able, tooimat^iia^Ka,  to  look  anything  but 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  shame,  as  he 
was. 

In  the  evening  he  strolled  out,  feeling  the 
air  of  the  house  insupportable.  His  mother 
had  gone  to  hei  room  with  her  new  problem 
which  she  had  to  solve,  and  Mr.  Baldwin 
was  tired,  and  fretful,  and  anxious  to  get  to 
bed  early,  feeling  that  there  was  a  certain 
virtue  in  that  fact  of  going  early  to  bed 
which  inight  redeem  the  unusually  disturbed, 
excited  life  he  was  lending — a  life  in  whith 
he  had  been  fatally  entangled  with,  zuins, 
and  elopements,  and  sitting  up  half  the 
night.  Ned,  who  had  no  mind  for  sleep, 
and  no  power  of  thinking  which  could 
have  been  of  any  service  to  him^j^^thc 
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circumstanoeG,  went  out  disconsoloKly,  aay- 
ing  to  himseU'  diat  a  stroll  in  tiie  woods 
might  do  him  good.  But  when  he  had 
reached  the  lop  of  the  avenue,  where  the 
path  divD^ed  into  the  woods,  some  **  ^int 
in  his  feet "  led  him  straight  on.  Why,  he 
asked  himself,  shosld  he  go  to  the  nttage  ? 
u'hy  should  he  go  to  the  Gatehonse?  Yes, 
that  was  where  he  wanted  to  go — wben  his 
foolish  heart  had  gone  before  him,  courting 
dight  and  soom.  Wlqr  should  he  go  P  If 
she  had  sent  him  away  then  wiUi  contumely, 
how  much  more  now  ?  At  that  time,  if  she  had 
but  looked  upon  t)im  kindly,  he  had  thought 
be  had  sometiiing  to  offer  her  worthy  her 
acceptance.  Now  he  had  uothiog,  and  less 
than  nothing — an  emp^  purse  and  .a  dis- 
honoured name.  Hed  ^Dudied  his  hat  over 
his  eyes.  He  woold  go  and  look  at  the 
house,  look  at  her  window.  If  Jie  might 
her  lace  again,  that  woald  be  more  than  he 
hop^d  for.  Nocah  could  be  nothing — no- 
thing to  him  now. 

So  saying,  he  wandered  down  die  .leafy, 
shadowy  way.  The  sun  had  set,  the  grey  of 
the  evening  had  come  oa ;  the  moon  was 
past  the  fill],  and  rose  late ;  it  was  one  of 
those  soft,  tnmqutl,  mournful  sumrao'  even- 
ii^  which  fill  the  heart  with  wistfulnesE  and 
longings.  The  water  came  unbiddeo  mto 
poor  Ned's  eyes.  Oh,  what  min,  what  de- 
struction had  overwhelmed  him  and  his  since 
last  he  walked  down  that  path  I  Then 
everything  that  life  could  offer  to  nnake  np 
for  the  want  of  Notah  (though  that  was 
nothing)  lay  within  his  grasp.  Now,  though 
Norah  was  clearly  lost,  everything  else  was 
lost  with  ber.  He  saw  no  hope  before  him ; 
his  very  heart  was  ciushed ;  a  beggar,  and 
more  than  a.  beggar;  a  man  who  did  not 
know  how  to  dig  or  how  to  work ;  the  son 
of  a  father  who  was  disgraced.  These  were 
miserable  thoughts  to  pour  through  the  mind 
of  a  yotmg  man  of  twenty-<Mie.  There  have 
been  others  who  have  had  as  mudi  to  bear ; 


near  the  Gatehouse,  his  heart  began  to  beat 
louder.  Possibly  she  would  not  care  to 
speak  to  him  at  all,  he  -thought ;  how 
quickly  she  had  dismisisd  him  last  dme, 
when  he  had  no  stains  upon  him,  as  he  had 

He  dfxw  ins  hii  sdllmoie  over  his  brows. 
He  walked  quickly  past  the . Gatehouse.  The 
windows  wereall  open,aiul  Stephen  Holdane 
sat  within,  in  an  ulterior  faintly  lighted  up 
by  tbe  candles  which  Miss  Jane  had  just 
set  down  upon  the  table. 


"Don't  shut  my  window  yet,"  he  heard 
the  invalid  say.  "  My  poor  window !  My 
dnef  pleasure ! " 

it  W8E  strange  to  Med  to  hear  those  words, 
niiicfa  seemed  to  let  him  into  the  very  secret 
of  the  side  man's  life. 

"  And  a  capital  window  it  has  been  too," 
said  Miss  Jane  briskly,  thinking  of  the  book, 
asd  tbe  money  it  had  brought  in. 

Ned  sladcened  liis  steps  when  he  had 
pasted.  There  had  been  something  at  tme 
of  :&e  windows  on  Ae  other  side — some- 
Hiag,  a  shadow,  a  passing  gkam,  as  cf  a 
pale  boe  pillowed  upon  two  aims.  The 
poor  bt^  turned,  and  went  back  this  time 
more  slowly.  Yes,  surely  diere  was  a  ikce 
at  the  window.  The  arms  wore  withdrawn 
now ;  there  was  no  light  inside  to  reveal 
who  it  was ;  only  a  something — a  pale  little 
face  looking  out 

Back  again — ^just  once  more,  once  more 
— 40  have  a  last  look.  He  would  never  see 
ha  again,  most  hkely.  As  far  aw^y  as  if 
die  «^re  -a  star  m  heaven  would  she  be 
henacfarward.  He  would  pass  a  little  more 
alovriy  this  time  ;  there  was  no  one  about  to 
see  him.  The  road  was  quieter  than  usual ; 
no  one  in  «ight ;  and  with  his  h^  so  over 
his  eyes,  who  could  recognise  him?  He 
went  very  softly,  lingering  over  every  step. 
She  -was  stiU  there,  looking  out,  and  in  the 
dark  with  no  one  near  her  1  Ofa,  Norah  !  if 
she  could  but  know  how  his  heart  was  pulling 
at  hiaa,  forcing  him  towards  that  door ! 

He  ^ngfat  he  heard  some  sound  in  the 
silence  as  of  an  exclamation,  and  the  face 
disappeared  fo>m  the  window.  A  moment 
after  the  door  opened  suddenly,  and  a  litUe 
figure  rushed  out. 

''Nodl"it  said,"Ned!  Is  it  possible? 
Can  it  be  you  ?  And,  oh,  what -do  you  mean 
walking  about  outside  like  that,  as  if  you 
knew  nobody  here  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Norah !  I  did  sot  know  if  I  might 

me,"  said  abject  Ned. 

"  Of  couTse  you  may  come.  Why  Wouldn't 
you  come?  Oh,  Ned,  I  was  so  londyl  I 
am  so  glad  to  see  you  I  I  did  not  luoow 
what  to  do  with  myself.  Susan  would  not 
biii^;  in  ^e  lamp,  and  I  am  so  alraid  of  this 
room  when  it  is  dark  I  " 

How  you  once  frightened  me  about  it  1 " 
he  said,  as  be  went  in  with  her. 

His  faeait  felt  so  much  lighter,  he  oould 
not  tell  how.  Insensibly  his  spirits  rose,  and 
with  a  sense  of  infinite  reficesbment,  and 
enren  of  having  escaped  from  something,  he 
went  bock  to  the  recoUcctioits  of  his  youth. 
Such  an  innocent,  simple  recollection,  Ixloog- 
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ing  to  the  time  when  all  was  pleasure,  when 
there  was  no  pain. 

"  Did  I  ?  But  never  mind.  Oh,  Ned  ! 
poor  Ned !  have  they  brought  you  here 
because  of  all  this  trouble  P  I  have  so  much 
to  say  to  you.  My  heart  is  breaking  for 
you.     Oh,  you  poor,  poor,  dear  boy !  " 

This  was  not  how  he  had  expected  to  be 
spoken  to.  He  could  scarcely  see  her  face, 
it  was  so  dark,  what  with  the  curtains  at  the 
windows  and  die  shadows  of  the  lime-leaves; 
but  she  had  put  her  hand  into  his  to  comfort 
him.  He  did  not  know  what  to  say;  his 
heart  was  torn  in  twain,  between  misery  and 
joy.  It  was  so  hard  to  let  any  gleam  of 
light  into  that  desperate  darkness ;  and  yet 
it  was  so  hard  to  keep  his  heart  from  dancing 
at  the  sound  of  her  soft,  tender  voice. 

"  Norah,"  he  said,  "  Oh,  Norah  1  it  mil 
not  be  so  very  bad  if  you  are  sorry  for  me." 
Vou  would  not  speak  to  me  last  time.  I 
thoughtl  might,  perhaps,  never  see  you  again." 

"Oh,  Ned!  I  was  only  a  child.  How 
foolish  I  was !  I  hoped  you  would  look 
back ;  but  you  never  looked  back ;  and  we 
who  have  been  brought  up  togedier,  who 
have  always  been — fond  of  each  other  I " 

"  Do  you  ?  do  you  ?  Oh,  Norah !  not 
just  because  you  are  sorry?  Do  you  care — 
a  little  for  me  ?     Speak  the  truth." 

"  Ned,  Ned  ! — I  care  for  you  more  than 
anybody — except  mamma." 

There  was  a  little  silence  after  this.  They 
were  like  two  children  in  the  simplicity  of 
their  youth;  their  hearts  beat  together,  their 
burdens  —  and  both  the  young  shoulders 
were  weighed  down  by  premature  burdens — 
were  somehow  lightened,  they  could  not  tell 

Af^er  a  while,  Korah,  nestling  like  a  little 
bird  in  the  dark,  said  softly,  "  Do  you  mind 
sitting  without  the  lamp?"  and  Ned  an- 
swered, "  No."  They  sat  down  together, 
holding  each  other's  hands;  they  were  not 
afraid  of  the  dark.  They  poured  out  their 
hearts  to  each  other.  All  his  sorrows,  all 
bis  difHculties,  Ned  poured  into  Nor;di's 
sympathetic  bosom ;  and  she  cried,  and  he 
consoled  her;  and  she  patted  his  hand  or 
his  sleeve,  and  said, "  Poor  boy  I  Poor,  dear 
Ned  ! "  It  was  not  much.  She  had  no  ad- 
vice to  give  him,  not  many  words  of  wisdom ; 
but  what  she  did  say  was  as  healing  as  the 
leaves  of  that  tree  in  Paradise.  Her  touch 
stanched  all  his  wounds. 

"  I  have  something  to  tell  you  too,"  she 
said,  trembling  a  little,  when  all  his  tale  had 
been  told,  "  Ned,  you  have  heard  of  poor 
papa,  my  father,  who  died  before  we  came 


here  ?    Oh,  Ned  I  listen.    Stoop  down,  and 
let  me  whisper,     Ned,  he  did  not  die "     I 

"  Norah ! "  1 

"  Hush.  Yes  ;  it  is  quite  true.  Oh,  dffli't 
be  frightened.  I  can't  help  being  fri^tened 
staying  here  alone.  Mamma  went  to  him 
yesterday.  Oh,  Ned!  after  seven  years! 
Was  there  ever  anything  so  strange  ?  " 

"  Poor    Mrs.    Drummond ! "    said    Ned.   | 
"  Oh,  Norah,  thank  God  !     My  fcther  has  | 
not  done  so  much  barm  as  I  thought.    Are 
you  all  alone,  my  own  darling  ?    I  suppose  | 
she  was  happy  to  go."  I 

He   said   tiiis  with   a   strange   accent  of 
blame  in  his  voice.     "  For  her  own  selfish  J 
happiness  she  could  leave  Norah — my  Noiafa  ' 
—all  alone ! "      This  was   what   the  youug 
man,  in  his  haste,  thought. 

"  I  think  she  was  fri^tened  too,"  said  I 
Norah,  under  her  biefUh.  "She  did  not 
understand  it.  It  is  as  if  he  had  been  really 
dead,  and  come  alive  again.  Manuna  did 
not  say  anything;  but  I  know  she  was  ' 
frightened  too."  i 

"  Norah,  most  likely  he  hates  us.  If  he 
should  try  to  keep  you  from  me " 

"  Oh,  Ned,  do  you  mean  that  this  means  :| 
anything?     Do  you  think  it  is  right?    We 
are  all  in   such '  trouble,  not  knowing  what 
may  happen.     Do  you  mean,"  said  Norah,  l| 
^tering  and  trembling,  "  do  you  mean  that 
this  means Is  it — being  engaged  ?"  P 

"Doesn't  it,  dear?  Oh,  Norah,  what  il 
could  it  mean  else?  You  would  never  have  |' 
the  heart  to  cast  me  off  now?  "  || 

"Cast    you    offl      Oh,   no,    Ned!      Oh, 
never,  Ned  I    But  then  that  is  different.    We  ij 
are  so  dreadfidly  young.    We  have  no  money. 
We  are  in  such  trouble.     Oh  I  do  you  thinl  |j 
it  is  right?"  | 

"It  can't  be  wrong  to  be  fond  of  each  |. 
other,  Norah;  and  you  said  you  were — a  I 
little."  11 

"  Yes ;  oh,  yes  1  Oh,  Ned  I  do  be  satis-  i 
fied.  Isn't  it  enough  for  us  to  care  for  each  '| 
other — to  be  the  very  best,  dearest  friends  ?  "  j. 

"  It  is  not  enough  for  me,"  he  said,  turn-  ', 
ing  his  head  aside,  and  speaking  sternly  in  ,i 
the  dark. 

"Isn't  it,  Ned?"  said    Norah    tinudly.   ' 
"Ned,  I  wish  I  could  sec  your  fiice.    Vou   . 
are  not  angry?    You  poor,  dear  boy !     Oh ! 
you  don't  think  I  could  have  the  heart  to  { 
cross  you  ?  and  you  in  such  trouble.     Ned, 
what  must  we  do  ?  "  i, 

"  You  must  promise  me,  Norah,  on  your 
trae  and  faithful  word,  that  yon  will  inany   | 
me  as  soon  as  we  can,  whatever  anybody 
may  say." 
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Norah  in  her  alarm  seized  at  the  saving 
clause  which  staved  off  all  immediate 
terrors. 

"  When  we  can,  Ned." 

"  Yes,  my  own  darling.  You  promise  ?  1 
shall  not  mind  what  happens  if  I  have  your 
promise — your  faithful  promise,  Norah." 
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"  I  promise  you  faithfully,  Ned — faithfully, 
dear  Ned ! — when  we  can — if  it  should  not 
be  for  years." 

"  But  it  shall  be ! "  he  cried ;  and  then 
they  kissed  each  other,  poor  children  !  and 
Norah  was  sitting  by  herself  crying  when 
Susan  brought  in  the  lamp. 


GIDEON.* 


"  He  n»A  up  tvlj  on  tl»  noirow,  and  thnut  lbs  fleccs  toeetber, 
water.  ■  .  ■  .  ll  wu  dir  apan  [hs  fleecs  cml;.  and  tbeie  * 

GIDEON  has  asked  for  a  sign.  For  some 
time  he  has  been  in  communication 
with  a  world  not  of  flesh  and  blood.  living 
in  a  dark  age — dark  with  anarchy  and 
idolatry  and  hostile  invasion — he  has  been 
singled  out — and  made  to  know  it — as  the 
deliverer  of  Israel.  One  daring  act,  the 
desecration  and  demolition  of  the  altar  of 
Eaal,  has  already  proved  his  courage  and 
determination.  Now  the  Spirit  of  God  has 
come  upon  him — "  clothed "  him  is  the 
graphic  figure  of  the  original — clan  and  tribe 
are  already  summoned  by  his  trumpet,  and 
all  is  prepared  for  a  decisive  rising  against 
the  occupying  host  of  Midian.  On  the  very 
eve  of  the  expedition,  Gideon  asks  yet  one 
sign  more.  He  himself  prescribes  the  form 
of  it.  He  will  put  a  fleece  of  wool  in  the 
threshing-floor,  and  he  asks  that  it  alone 
may  be  wet  with  dew,  the  earth  being  dry 
around  it  Afterwards  he  inverts  the  request 
— *'  Let  it  be  dry  only  upon  the  fleece,  and 
upon  all  the  ground  let  there  be  dew."  He 
asks  reverently,  almost  timidly,  as  fearing 
displeasure  for  the  presumption ;  but  no  such 
reproof  meets  him — as  he  says,  so  is  it.  In 
the  one  case  he  rises  early,  and  wrings  out  of 
the  fleece  a  bowl-full  of  water ;  in  the  other, 
it  is  dry  upon  the  fleece  only,  and  there  is 
dew  on  all  the  ground.  Then  follows  in- 
stantly the  wonderful  story  of  the  campaign 
of  liberation.  By  two  successive  tests  he 
reduces  to  three  hundred  his  army  of  thirty 
and  two  thousand.  First,  "whosoever  is 
fearful "  is  bidden  to  depart  from  Mount 
Gilead;  then,  by  the  test  of  the  mode  of 
drinking,  he  discriminates  between  the  rash 
and  the  self-controlled.  Even  now  the  vic- 
tory is  to  be  won  not  by  sword  or  spear. 
The  romantic  incident  of  the  night-visit  to 
the  enemy's  camp  emboldens  him  to  try  the 
effect  of  panic.  Latnps  hidden  within  earthen 
vessels  till  they  suddenly  flash    upon    the 
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sleeping  host,  amid  the  sounding  of  three 
hundred  trumpets,  and  the  war-cry  of  "  The 
sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon  ! " — such  is 
the  stratagem  which  he  tries,  and  the  result 
justifies  it.  Every  man's  sword  is  set  against 
his  fellow  throughout  all  the  host  of  Midian  ; 
and  Gideon  and  his  three  hundred,  after  a 
day  of  glorious  victory,  at  last  reach  the  Jor- 
dan, "  faint  yet  pursuing." 

The  courage  of  the  leader  is  scarcely  more 
signal  than  his  humility  and  disinterestedness. 
He  calms  the  anger  of  a  jealous  and  powerful 
tribe  by  the  graceful  self-abnegation  of  the 
half-proverbial  reply,  "  What  have  I  done 
now  in  comparison  of  you?  Is  not  the 
gleaning  of  the  grapes  of  Ephraim  better  than 
the  vintage  of  Abiezer?"  'When  the  grati- 
tude of  Israel  says  to  him,  "  Rule  thou  over 
us,  both  thou,  and  thy  son,  and  thy  son's 
son,"  his  answer  is  ready  and  final — "  I  will 
not  rule  over  you,  neither  shall  ray  son 
rule  over  you :  the  Lord  shall  rule  over 
you,"  He  "  went  and  dwelt  in  his  own 
house,"  A  national  repose  of  forty  years 
followed  his  victory.  He  died  in  a  good  old 
age,  and  was  buried  in  his  father's  sepulchre, 
in  the  place  which  had  been  the  home  of  his 
youth.  Not  unsullied,  in  one  respect,  by  the 
prevalent  faults  of  his  age,  his  character  shines 
on  the  whole,  both  positively  and  by  contrast, 
as  that  of  a  virtuous  and-  religious  patriot ; 
and  he  has  his  place,  by  name,  in  the  record 
of  the  men  of  old  time  who  "  obtained  a 
good  report  through  faith  " — "  who  through 
&ith  wrought  righteousness,  out  of  weakness 
were  made  strong,  waxed  valiant  in  fight, 
turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  tlie  aliens." 

For  indeed,  my  brethren,  it  is  no  fancy 
which  sees  in  these  old  heroes  of  Israel  that 
"  one  touch "  of  God's  Spirit  which  makes 
God's  saints  of  all  time  kin.  The  sight  of 
the  Invisible  One,  the  consciousness  of  His 
Presence  and  His  Providence,  the  absolute 
surrender  of  body  and  spirit  to  His  work  and 
His  purpose — this  is  characteristic  of  all  of 
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them,  aod  this,  this  is  faith.  Mixed  chaxac- 
ters,  ambiguous  chamcteirs,  viewed  in  the  full 
light  of  evangehcal  day,  you  may  call  them  if 
you  will;  where,  save  in  theory,  do  you  find 
perfect  characters  now?  WoiUd  the  scette 
presented  in  the  Bible  be  the  scene  of  life 
which  've  look  upon,  if  the  characters  were 
not  mingled,  even  to  ambiguity,  of  good  and 
evil  ?  Who  told  us  that  we  were  to  look  for 
perfection  m  a  saint  below  ?  God's  Word 
written  is  the  mirror  of  life ;  in  large  put  it 
teaches  by  example.  To  do  this,  its  ex- 
amples must  be  life-hke — men  of  flc^  and 
blood,  men  of  passion  and  action,  men  of 
principle  and  infinuily,  tempted  like  as.  we 
are,  and,  like  as  we  are,  faUen.  When  we 
complain  of  this,  make  a  difficulty  of  it,  or  a 
cavil,  we  err  in  two  ways — we  misiaterpret 
Scripture,  and  we  misinterpret  grace.  Scrip- 
lure  sets  before  ub  characbeis  in  formation, 
struggling  (it  may  be)  out  of  du-kness  into 
light,  gradually  shaping  thestselves,  uodsi 
discipline,  under  an  education  life^oog  at 
least,  for  the  immortality  where  God  is — not 
yet  absolutely  good,  any  one  of  them^^od, 
in  the  Old  Testament,  not  yet  cnUg^tened 
perfectly  as  to  good  and  evil.  Wc  must 
leave  something  tor  the  Gospel  We  must 
allow  Jesus  Christ,  if  He  is  our  Lord,  to  have 
introduced  something  which  men  knew  not 
before,  and  which,  not  knowing,  they  could 
not  practise,  even  of  molality,  much  more  of 
holiness.  He  himself  recognized  this  prin- 
ciple when  He  said,  "  Moses,  for  the  hard- 
ness of  your  hearts,  wrote  you  this  precept." 
There  is  a  progress  in  all  education,  even  in 
the  divine.  There  are  in  God's  system,  SL 
Paul  tells  us  so,  "  rudiments  of  the  wodd," 
as  well  as  "  a  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of 
times."  "\Yhoso  readeth,  let  him  under- 
stand"— understand  the  place  and  date  of 
God's  saints,  and  the  degree  of  enlighten-' 
ment  there  vouchsafed  to  them.  Undeistaud 
also  the  nature  oi'  divine  grace — how  it 
comes,  not  to  transfigure,  but  to  transform — 
not  to  lift  a  man  out  of  his  age  or  out  of  his 
generation,  but  to  make  him  faithful,  accord- 
ing to  his  opportunity,  in  it— not  to  take  him 
out  of  the  world,  not  to  overlay  him  with  a 
sudden,  a  transcendental,  a  miraculous  pei- 
fectness,  but  to  kindle  within  him  that  larop 
of  divine  illumination  which  shall  shine  more 
and  more  unto  a  perfect  day. 

When,  then,  you  find  in  these  old  books  of 
the  Bible  praises  of  virtues  which  you  couat 
irregular  oi  unevangelical — aE  when,  tor  in- 
stance, to-day  you  hear  an  inspired  song  de- 
claring Jael,  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite,  blessed 
for  an  act  of  beguilement  and  bloodshed  which 


you  feel  iostinctively  that  Christ  your  Master 
would  disapprove— do  Him  honour,  do  Him 
justice,  in  the  remembrance  that  the  morali^- 
of  His  Gospel  was,  in  truth  and  simplicity,  new 
lo.the  world;  that  the  dogma,  "  Love  your 
enemies "  was  once  "  Love    diy  neighbour 
and  hate  thine  enemy  ■."  learn  that  what  God 
requires  of  us  all  is  that  we  act  earnestly  and 
devotedly  up  to  our  light,  according  to  our    , 
conscience — not  condemning  any  man  for  not  |l 
having  the  light,  nor  yet  justifying  any  Joan    | 
for  the  possession  of  a  light  which  he  wil!  not  ' 
walk  by.  a 

We    rejoice,   brethren,    in    those   recent  |! 
changes  of  our  Sunday  service,  which  britf  ,1 
to  the  light  portions  of  God's  Word  hidden 
awaj  aforetime  at  least  from  onr  congrt^-    ' 
tions.     From  one  of  these  chapters  my  text    I 
is  chosen  to-day.     It  comes  from  a  hook,  of  | 
Holy  Scripture,  too  familiar  once  in  its  letter  || 
to  fanatical  abusers,  but  having  a  use,  all  its  'i 
own,  for  those  who  niU  study  it  in  its  qurit  I 
— not  to  draw  from  it  a  few  fragments  of 
sentiment,  torn  firom  the  context,  and  giving    j 
a  large  handle  to  the  scofEer  by  a  treatment    j 
felt  to  be  irrelevant — but  to  fiod  in  it  the  J 
likeness  of  a  time  in  which  every  man  does 
that  which  is  right  in  his  own  eyes — recog-  |l 
nizes  no  law,  in  Church  or  State,  but  that  of  , 
the  self-will  and  the  self^pleasing— -acknow-  ' 
ledges  no  corporate  life  and  no  mutual  n-  \\ 
sponsibility — asks  contemptuously,  "Am  I  ,1 
my  brothM's  keeper?"   and  "Who   is  lord  ' 
over  me,  so  long  as  I  bieak  into  no  man's  1 1 
house,  and  ask.  no  man  to  feed  or  clothe  loe    j 
without  my  labour?"     In  such  an  age  the  |l 
Book  of  Judges  starts  again   into  vitality ;    I 
and  if  1  set  before  you  to-day  a  verse  which 
speaks  rather  of  the  individual  than  of  the  !  I 
community,  it  is  in  the  confidence  that  only 
through  the  individual  can  the  conuauniiy  '' 
catch  God's  fire,  that,  when  God  meane  bless-    | 
ing  to  a  Church,  He  first  makes  one  of  that 
Church's  units  live  unto  Him. , 

Gideon  prays  here  for  a  sign,  and  God 
gives  it. 

Some  interpreters  see  in  that  sign  a  type 
of  natural  character.  The  fleece  is  wet  when 
all  arouud  is  dry — even  such  was  Gideon's 
cooluese  when  all  surrounding  tempers  were 
hot.  The  fleece  is  dry  when  all  atouad  it  is 
moisture — such  was  Gidsm's  zeal  when  all 
surrouttding  spirits  were  languid. 

I  would  read  the  signs  somewhat  diSerently 
to-day. 

Gideon's  anxiety  was  to  be  assured  thai 
it  could  possibly  be  true  that  God  had  cbosen 
him,  an  insignificant  inmate  of  an  insignin- 
cant  house,  to  be  the  champion  and  liberator 
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of  his  country.  The  point,  then,  on  which 
he  craved  satisfaction  was  surely  the  indivi^ 
duality,  the  disiinctiveness,  of  God's  grace.  If 
God  is  pkased,  by  this  siga,  to  show  bitn 
that  He  distinguishes,  that  He  selects,  that 
He  niaiks  out  a  paiticular  thing,  or  a  parti- 
cular person,  for  a  purpos«  as  to  which  all 
other  things,  all  other  persons,  are  passed  by 
and  let  alone,  that  shall  decide  :  if  this  fleece 
of  wool  which  I  place  here  to-night,  and  then 
lall  on  sleep,  is  in  the  morning  wet  with  dew, 
and  there  is  no  dew  around  on  the  face  of 
the  floor  or  of  the  ground — if  this  same  fleece, 
Ihc  next  night,  is  on  the  same  spot  dry  when  ' 
there  is  a  heavy  dew  all  around  it — then  I  ' 
.shall  perceive  that  God  has  discriminated  me,  I 
among  the  many  thousands  of  Israel,  to  be  ; 
His  instrum^it  of  help  and  emancipation  to  . 
an  oppressed  and  downtrodden  people.  I 

The  use  I  would  make  of  it,  brethren,  is  j 
just  this — the  individuality  and  the  inde- 
peodence  of  grace. 

I.  The  place  of  the  individual  in  God's  I 
Church  is  of  itself  a  mystery  and  a  science,  i 
It  may  be  misstated  both  ways.  We  arc  | 
speaking  now  of  the  higher  life  ;  the  life  of  [ 
this  life  has  its  own  difficulties,  in  this  aspect  ' 
as  in  others — ^we  pass  it  by  to-day.  We  ' 
speak  of  the  soul's  Hfe:  it  also  has  an  indi- 1 
vidual  and  a  corporate  meaning.  Some  men  ' 
make  the  one  of  these,  and  some  men  the  ! 
other,  the  whole  of  the  life.  There  are  those 
who  make  religion  begin  and  end  with  the 
man.  His  conviction,  his  conversion,  his 
sancti5cation,  his  direction,  his  peace,  his 
growth — this  is  everything.  To  gather  one 
here  and  one  tliere  into  that  kingdom  of  God 
which  is  altogether  secret  and  spiritual,  this 
is  the  office  of  preaching,  this  of  rainistermg, 
this  of  all  Christian  influence,  contact,  and 
converse.  The  result  of  all  this — estimated 
in  large  part  by  comfort,  by  serenity  of  mind  | 
and  satisfjction  in  devotion — is  the  success  ' 
of  the  Gospel  work  in  the  midst  of  a  world, 
and  even  of  a  Chinch,  which  must  still  lie  in 
the  wicked  one. 

Others,  shocked  by  the  conclusion,  have 
vehemendy  lu^d  the  converse  view.  Perish 
the  individual,  let  the  community  be  all  in 
all.  Let  the  man  lose  himself  in  the  Cluirch. 
Let  bim  forget  his  own  safety,  his  own  com- 
fort, his  own  race,  liis  own  end,  in  the  thought 
of  the  "one  body."  The  more  he  realises 
the  corporate  life  and  tramples  underfoot 
the  individual,  the  more  true,  the  more  real, 
will  be  his  fulfilment  of  duty.  To  stop  him- 
self, at  every  other  step,  with  the  question, 
"  \Vhat  am  I,  and  what  is  my  state  as  God 
sees  it?"  is   to  obtrude  self  into   a  region 


utterly  foreign  to  it  Let. him  do  his  work, 
let  him  occupy  his  place,  in  the  mighty  uni- 
versal fabric,  and  lose  as  much  as  possible 
ail  self-questioning  and  self-consciousness. 
Let  him  say  his  prayers  in  church,  let  him 
be  frequent  in  holy  communion,  let  him  live 
a  good  life — and  all  must  be  well ;  or,  if  not 
well,  then  he  must  bow  to  God's  judgment, 
and  forget  himself  still  in  the  common  weal 
and  woe. 

On  botli  sides  there  is  a  truth  and  there  is 
an  error.  They  are  not  so  wide  apart  as  they 
seem.  There  is  a  danger  of  selfishness  in 
religioa  There  is  a  danger  of  morbidness, 
of  self-suspicion,  of  indolence,  in  conse- 
quence, and  irresolution,  in  the  spiritual  life. 
There  is  a  mood  and  temper  of  soul,  for 
which  the  church  is  the  cure  and  solitude 
the  poison.  Many  men  never  set  out  in 
earnest  in  the  souJ's  life,  because  they  are 
waiting  for_  signs  which  God  sees  to  be  bad 
for  them.  Let  them  seize  the  mighty  fact, 
the  redemption  of  the  world,  the  propitiation 
for  all  its  sins,  and  on  the  strength  of  that 
fact  let  them  trust  God  and  work  for  Him. 
If  they  cannot  find  peace,  let  them  dispense 
Willi  it.  If  they  cannot  pray  at  home,  let 
them  pray  in  church,  li  they  cannot  feel 
themselves  to  be  forgiven,  let  them  bring 
their  unbelief  with  them,  and  so  come. 
Meanwhile  let  them  cast  tliemselves  upon  the 
great  mercy,  and  wait  for  the  little.  lit  them 
say,  I  am  Thine  by  creation,  Thine  by  re- 
demption. Thine  by  sacrament  and  means  of 
grace — -O  save  me !  work  of  Thine  own 
hands  in  all  these,  forsake  me  not ! 

On  the  other  hard,  though  we  may  pre- 
scribe this  as  medicine  for  a  disease,  we  can- 
not recommend  it  as  food  for  health.  We  do 
not  beheve  that  this  is  God's  common  order. 
We  see  a  force  in  Gideon's  prayer,  which 
such  doctrine  would  ignore.  He  says,  Let 
it  be  dry  all  round,  only  let  this  fieece  be 
wet !  Let  it  be  damp  all  round,  only  let  this 
fleece  be  dry!  So  shall  I  kuow  that  Thou 
hast  sent  me ;  so  shall  I  know — we  translate 
his  words — that  Thou  dealest  with  me,  that 
I  am  Thine  ! 

All  God's  great  works  below,  aJI  the  lives 
of  God's  eminent  saints  beiow,  have  had  this 
beginning.  They  could  not  shine  without 
the  kindling,  and  they  could  not  run  without 
the  sending.  That  language  of  contempt  for 
the  individual — I  know  it  may  be  the 
language  of  huiiiility — but  is  it  not  some- 
times the  language  of  indolence — the  language 
of  one  who  fears  or  would  save  trouble — the 
language  of  one  who  will  not  enter  into  deep 
self-questioning,  lest  it  should  either  stimulate 
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doubt  or  enforce  change?  Oh  let  ui 
direct  to  God  with  our  spiritual  yearnings 
and  questionings  !  It  is  there — in  the  wil- 
derness, in  the  mount,  with  Him  alone,  that 
we  learn  the  secret  of  hfe  and  the  secret  of 
eternity.  It  is  from  such  soHtary  commun 
ings  that  we  return  into  the  life  and  into  the 
converse  of  this  world,  with  the  heart  burn- 
ing and  the  face  glistening,  to  do  the  Church's 
work  and  to  stimulate  the  Church's  worship. 
Faith  is  the  sight  of  the  Invisible,  and  com- 
munion is  the  communication  of  that  sight 
to  other  men. 

1  know  we  must  not  set  laws  for  God,  nor 
limit  the  Holy  One.  Gideon  himself  said, 
"  Let  not  Thine  anger  be  hot  against  me, 
and  I  will  speak  but  this  once — let  me  prove, 
I  pray  Thee,  but  this  once  with  the  fleece;" 
and  more  cause  have  we  for  this  hesitance. 
Yet  I  doubt  whether  without  this  sign  we 
are  fit  for  great  work.  A  man  can  scarcely 
go  about  his  day's  duty — a  man  cannot  pos- 
sibly compass  a  life's  work — without  knowing 
what  he  is  to  God,  and  what  God  is  to  him. 
Perhaps  he  ought  to  know.  Perhaps — which 
is  truer — he  might  know.  Yes,  if  he  felt  the 
pressure  of  the  need,  he  would  no  doubt  ask 
like  Gideon,  and  like  Gideon  receive.  But 
great  work  is  not  for  every  man ;  and  we 
think  to  do  the  little  work  without  God's 
sign.  There  is  no  voice  to  say  to  us,  "Tarry 
ye  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  until  ye  be  en- 
dued with  power  from  on  high  ;"  and  so  we 
start  without  it ;  start  to  be  many  times 
baffled  and  driven  back  for  the  want  of  it ; 
perhaps  to  make  life  itself  a  failure,  and  to 
hear  God  say  of  us,  as  of  many  a  would-be 
prophet  of  old,  "  I  sent  him  not—yet  he 
ran!" 

2.  The  individuality  runs  on  into  the  in- 
dependence of  grace. 

How  beautiful  the  finure  I  "  He  shall 
come  down " — the  Saviour,  by  the  Spirit 
— "  like  the  rain  into  a  fleece  of  wool,  even 
as  the  drops  that  water  the  earth " — the 
whole  bemg  shall  drink  in,  shall  absorb, 
die  genial  moisture— shall  be  penetrated, 
pervaded,  saturated  with  it ;  so  that,  when  it 
is  pressed,  "  thrust  together  "  by  the  contact 
of  men,  there  shall  come  out  from  it  "a  bowl- 
full  of  water."  Such  is  the  grace  of  God  in 
man's  soul  Such  is  the  in  dividual  it>-,  suclt 
is  the  independence,  of  that  gift  of  Pentecost, 


which  lives  on,  which  is  renewed  day  by  day, 
in  them  that  believe.  It  is  the  possession  of 
the  man.  It  is  his  own.  It  is  not  that 
"alien"  thing, as  our  Lord  calls  the  mammon 
of  this  world,  which  is  at  once  so  accidenia] 
and  so  fugitive  and  (at  best)  so  external, 
that,  even  while  I  have  it,  it  is  "another's.'' 
The  grace  of  God  is  a  man's  own  ;  he  "  can 
carry  if  away  with  him  when  he  dieth  ' — he 
shall  awake  with  it  in  God's  presence,  and 
be  satisfied.  All  around  may  be  damp  and 
dank,  and  dull  and  miiy-^-his  soul  is  still 
bright  and  buoyant;  all  around  may  be  arid 
and  parched  and  athirst — his  sotd  is  still 
"  hke  a  watered  garden,"  the  dew  of  the  new 
birth  still  upon  it,  beautiful,  and  fresh,  and 
fertilizing.  Israel  might  be  now  languid  and 
irresponsive,  like  the  ground  damped  with 
excessive  moisture  ;  now  hot,  and  vehement, 
and  impetuous,  like  the  ground  baked  with 
eastern  sunshine.  Gideon  is  at  once  brave 
and  calm,  at  once  enterprising  and  prudent, 
because  the  Spirit  of  God  has  "  enveloped" 
him,  and  he  is  never  "  alone,"  whose  Father 
is  with  him. 

Even  such,  brethren,  in  our  day  is  the  in- 
dependence of  grace.  Other  men  take  their 
opinions,  form  their  judgments,  derive  their 
influences,  draw  their  inspirations,  from  eaitb 
and  earth's  sons— dry  if  the  ground  is  dry, 
wet  if  the  ground  is  wet ;  wise  with  the  wise, 
frowaid  with  the  froward  ;  "all  things  to  all 
men"  not  in  Paul's  sense;  promising,  pro- 
fessing, worshipping  to-day,  because  Chris-  ! 
tian  people  surround  them — to-morrow,  break- 
ing their  vows,  or  following  the  multitude  to 
do  evil.  There  is  no  safeguard  for  any  man 
but  this  one — individual  grace,  individual 
independence.  Have  God  in  you,  and  you 
are  one — one  all  through  and  always;  not, 
like  Ephraim,  "  the  cake  not  turned  " — bumi 
this  side,  sodden  on  that — a  thing  of 
patches  and  pieces,  fit  neither  for  table  nor 
dunghill,  because  there  is  no  unity,  and  no 
consistency,  and  no  courage.  Whosoever  is 
beside  you,  let  the  dew  be  within ;  and  men 
shall  take  knowledge  of  you  that  you  have 
been  with  Jesus.  The  voice  of  Christ,  heard 
in  the  soul,  wakens  you  morning  by  morning 
to  the  life  hidden  above  :  the  hidden  reveals 
itself  in  the  visible,  and  earth  shines  with  the 
reflection  of  heaven. 

C  J.  VAUCHAK. 
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OH,  gaily  sailed  the  gallant  craft, 
With  a  "  Heave,  yo-ho,  for  the  lead ! 
So  trim  she  looked  both  fore  and  aft, 

As  o'er  the  bar  she  sped ! 
Her  sails  were  white  to  the  morning  ray, 

And  gliimnered  with  magic  sheen ; 
Oh,  where  is  the  wind  would  bar  her  way,- 
Our  nimble  Ocean  Queen  ? 


She  has  kissed  the  shore  of  the  storied  land 

Which  yields  the  spice  and  the  pearl ; 
The  captain  has  gems  for  his  good  wife's  hand. 

And  silken  robes  for  his  girl ; 
The  mate  has  chose  him  the  brightest  hues. 

To  deck  his  waiting  bride ; 
And  the  cabin-boy  wears  his  heart-dues. 

For  safety,  close  at  his  side. 


So  near  to  home,  they  can  see  the  lights. 

Like  stars,  o'er  the  glimmering  town. 
Busy  are  all  "  putting  things  to  rights," 

But,  oh,  that  the  wind  were  down  ! 
Their  sails  are  furled,  for  the  rocky  shore 

The  captain  knows  full  well ; 
To  venture  a  stitch  of  canvas  more 

Might  end  as  none  dare  tell. 


There's  a  sudden  gale ;  it  dashes 

The  ship  near  the  cliffs  they  knew ; 
They  can  see  by  the  lightning-flashes 

A  life-boat  labouring  through ; 
But  though  the  ship  strains  nobly 

They  see  not  moroing-tide : 
Only  one  gift  of  all  comes  home 

On  the  cabin-boy's  cold  side. 
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IT  was  in  the  wretched  hovels  of  the  Irish 
peasantry,  and  among  tlie  lanes  and 
courts  of  Dublin,  that  Miss  Mary  Whately, 
daughter  of  the  late  eminent  Archbishop 
Whately,  maxJe  her  first  essay  in  mission 
woik.  And  although  this  difleied  in  ttany 
respects  from  that  in  which  she  is  now  en- 
gaged, it  was  good  preparatoiy  training  for 
it.  As  a  district  visitor  she  learned  to  re- 
spect the  poor,  and  her  favourite  employ- 
ment was  the  care  and  instruction  of  their 
children.  If  the  aid  and  solace  she  gave  to 
the  parents  was  to  her  a  pleasing  Christian 
dDt^r  t^  attmboD'  and  aolimlHtie  abtt  bt- 
mnwd  upon  tiie  chiidian  ms  a  labour  of 
lb»e. 

EidiEr  from  nataral  didisaBy  of  ooiiBtibi- 
tiwir  or  ftom  a^ationa  bsTOud  her  stm^tb, 
TSUm  WhatBiys  he^tli  at  last  gave  way  to 
such  an  extait  as.  to  cause  serious  anxiety  to 
bra  fnends.  Sh^  wa»  advised  to  leave  Eng- 
land for  a  watuiD  olimate,  her  pbysicians 
legan^g  this  as  tbe-  only  means  by  which 
she  mi^t  be  peiraonsitiy  restored  to  health. 
But  die  labouis  in  wbinh  sbe  was  en^iged 
had  too  many  attracti(Hm>  for  her  to  allow 
her  immediately  to  act  otc  this  advice ;  and 
fdw  continued  for  some  dme^  longer  to  reside 
in-  Dublin,  hoping  againet  hope  that  her 
health  would  improve  without  her   going 

&t  last  her  ilfiiOB  incrtBsekl  tO'  such  an 
extent  dlat  she  bad  Ho  stUnnit  tnthe  wisbts 
of  those  dearest  to  fter^  and^  qaitting  Eng^ 
land,  she  took  np  her  ntadence  in,  CairoL. 
The  change  of  air,,  anil  the  wosdetful  sallii- 
brity  of  the  climate,  soon  had  a  benefioiai: 
effect  on  her  constitution,  and  she  i^ndlf 
improved  in  health. 

The  intere^  sbe  bad  always  felt  in  the 
children  of  die  poor  again  developed  itself, 
and  possibly  widt  even  greater  intensity  than 
when,  sbe  was  in  Ireland.  Not  only  did 
she  find  the  physical  condition  of  the 
children  in  Cairo  equally  deplorable,  but 
they  were  sunk  in  a  depth  of  ignorance, 
religious  and  secular,  to  which  the  most 
wretched  district  in  Dublin  could  offer  no 
comparison.  This  was  especially  the  case 
among  tbe  children,  of  the  MahomiBedan 
population,  and  her  sympathy  for  the  girls 
was  strongly  aroused.  For  the  boys  some 
indifferent  education  was  provided  by  the 
State,  which,  though  erroneous  so  far  as  its 
religious  element  waa  concerned,  was  better 
than  ignorance,      'f  hey  were  taught  to  be 


charitable  in  spirit  to  all ;  to  feed  the 
hungry ;  to  honour  and  love  their  parents, 
and  to  support  them  in  old  age  ;  to  piay 
three  times  a  day  at  the  least,  and  Xopraiie 
"  Allah  "  even  when  suffering  tbe  direst  mis- 
fortune ;  not  to  steal  or  bear  btee  witness 
against  their  neighbour  ;.  and  strictly  to  ab- 
stain frona  wine  and  ardenb  spirits.  Tbe  re- 
ligious necessity  of  deaniiaess  was  strongly 
inculcated ;  it  being  a  nde  that  they  should 
wash  three  times  a  day.  And,  to  do  the 
boys  justice,  it  must  be  owned  that  tbe  seed 
appeared  to  have  fallen  on  comparatively 
^ad  siM^  ftar  'wbaianx  Aeir  bibngs,  tbey 
laidy  foiled  in  fdisoring  Ibese  requiresi^ib. 

Uhs  giife  a£  the  poom  dass^  on  the  cob- 
VcBBBf,  ooidd  hardly  have  had  less  cane  shown 
for  tiKir  moral  and  religious  welfore  bad 
they  been  beasts  of  the  field.  Not  <bk  in 
fifty  was  aware  that  she  hod  a  sonl,  w 
knew  the  meaning  aS  the  wiHd.  Their  moial 
code  was  scarcely  more  advanced  than  their 
ideas  of  religion.  Whea  at  home  tbey  weie 
to  assst  their  motbeis  in  -"^"'g  bread, 
and  take  caie  of  the  youoger  children.  Tbe 
rdigious  necessity  of  petSMUti 
tai^fat  to  the  boys  ma  canadn«( 
gatory  in  the  case  of  tbe  gida,  and  in  gKnoal 
tbey  took  advantage  to  the  folL  of  the  license 
thus  accorded  them. 

Genetally  when  a  girl  reaches  her  elevcndk 
or  twelftii  year  she  is  menied  to  some  haj  a 
year  or  two  older  than  heisel£  The  bwdry 
siraH  <i£  the  wedding-feast  gone — and  the 
pocuvst:  Amft  on  that  occastim  makes  the 
greatest  display  bis  limited  means- will  allow 
— the  girl  finds  that  she  has  only  exchanged 
tiic  drudgery  of  her  mother's  home  for  that 
of  her  mother-in-law,  as  the  bride  genendfy 
Itves  for  some  time  in  tbe  house  of  her  fans- 
band's  mother. 

And  yet  in  these  potn'  cfaildKnt  iHougfal 
up  in  the  lowest  state  of  rdi^ou^  miHa),  and 
social  degradation,  Miss  Whately  could  easily 
perceive  elements  of  good.  She  found  thera 
affectionate,  obedient  to  their  parents,  and 
very  grateful  for  any  kindness.  The  good 
opinion  she  had  formed  of  them  increased 
on  further  acquaintance,  and  she  began  to 
have  the  same  interest  in  them  as  she  had 
felt  for  the  destitute  litde  girls  ^e  bad  for- 
merly taught  in  Dublin.  As  her  health 
would  not  permit  her  to  return  for  any  lei^tb 
of  time  to  Enyland,  she  began  to  entertain 
the  idea  of  opening  a  ra^ed  school  for 
Moslem  girls. 
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.  She  could  now  conveise  with  tderable 
fiuency  in  Arabic,  and  could  read  it  without 
difficulty,  and  as  the  desire  to  estabhsh  a 
ragged  school  foi  girls  increased  as  she  re- 
flected on  the  subject,  she  at  lei^th  deter- 
mined to  make  the  attempt. 

Feaiing  she  might  not  succeed  jingle- 
banded,  or  at  any  rate  without  good  advisers, 
she  consulted  several  European  friends  who 
had  resided  for  some  time  in  Egypt,  and  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  people,  as  to  what  plan  she 
diould  adopt:  Nothing  could  be  more  dis- 
couraging than  the  answers  she  received. 
Her  scheme  was  declared  to  be  utterly  im- 
practicable, "  Moslem  girls  will  not  come 
to  school,"  they  said.  "Those  of  the  higher 
class  are  generally  kept  in  a.  state  of,  great 
ignorance,  and  have  do  wish  to  be  educated. 
How  then  can  you  expect  to  find  pupils 
among  the  lowest?  Among  the  Copts  some 
good  might  possibly  be  effected  j  but  Ma- 
hommedan  girls,  and  those  of  the  lower 
class,  too  I — the  thing  was  certain  to  fail." 

Annoyed,  but  not  dismayed,  Miss  Whately 
determined  to  proceed  with  her  project  She 
took  the  ground-floor  of  a  house  in  one  of 
the  poorest  locatities  in  Cairo,  and  engaged 
two  youDg  girlsv  members  of  a.  Syrian  lamily 
in  reduced  circumstances,  to  as&ist  her. 
When  all  was  in  readiness  Miss  Whately 
began  to  search  for  recruits.  At  first  nothing 
could  be  more  discouraging  than  the  result 
of  her  attempts  to  get  scholars.  Not  only 
was  she  unable  to  obtain  any  among  the 
Moslems,  but  her  efforts  soon-  excited  against 
her  a  considerable  amount  of  prejudice 
among  the  mothers  of  the  girls  whom  she 
had  invited  to  attend  her  school.  They 
flung  dust  at  her,  and  cursed  her  as  she 
passed  their  dwellings.  Her  little  assist- 
ants became  frigbtened,  and  declined  to 
iDake  any  further  efforts  to  induce  girls  of 
their  acquaintance  to  become  scholars. 

Kot  with  standing  this  opposition,  Miss 
Whately,  with  the  indomitable  spirit  of  her 
countrywomen  when  intent  on  carrying  out 
a  good  work,  resolved  to  persevere.  True, 
she  somewhat  ahered  her  system.  She  saw 
that  no  matter  how  good  her  teaching  might 
be,  she  had  ha.rd]g  the  right  to  expect  that 
mothers  would  entrust  their  children  to  a 
stranger,  and  especially  to  one  whom  they 
had  been  advised  to  avoid.  While  nomi- 
nally keeping  her  school  open  she  occupied 
herself  in  making  the  personal  acquaintance 
of  many  of  tlie  poor  mothers  in  her  neigh- 
bourhood. Ac  first  they  were  somewhat  shy 
of  *er  advances,  but  as  they  became  better 


acquainted  with  her  this  sh)<ness  vanished, 
and  they  began  to  converse  with  more  free- 
dom. Moreover  she  brought  to  her  aid, 
with  considerable  success,  some  medical 
knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  children  which 
she  had  acquired.  Ophthalmia  in  children  is 
a  very  common  disease  in  Eg>"pt,  and  Miss 
Whately  possessed  an  excdlent  recipe  for  eye- 
water with  which  she  performed  several  cures. 

The  Mosleia  women  are  affectionate  mo- 
thers,.and  from  Miss  Whately's  kindness  to 
their  little  ones,  they  no  longer  spurned  her 
visits,  but  invited  her  into  their  mud  hovels 
when  they  saw  her  pass,  till  at  laat  she  got  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  many  of  them,  who 
would  couvccse  with  her  on  their  &mily 
affairs  without  restraint  From  time  to  time 
she  would  touch  upon  religious  topics—at 
first  with  but  little  success.  "  What  have  we 
to  do  with  such  things?"  they  would  say. 
"  Those  are  subjects  for  men  -  we  are  women. 
What  use  is  religion  to  us? "  Miss  Whately 
assured  them  that  religion  was  a  subject  of 
as  much  importancs  to  wmnen  as  to  men,  as 
the  soul  of  a  woman  was  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Alm^hty  as  precious  as  that  of  a  man. 

H^  arguments  seemed  loi  the  moment  to 
carry  great  weight  with  them,  but  unfortu- 
nately, hke  Martha,  the  Moslem  women  were 
careful  and  troubled  about  many  things,  and 
the  subject  was  soon  forgotten.  The  only 
points  on  which  they  would  listen  to  her  with 
real  attention  were  little  episodes  which  she 
related  to  them  from  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
All  Arabs  are  fond  of  listening  to  narratives 
—in  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  the  greatest 
enjoyment  of  their  lives.  They  will  listen 
for  hours  to  tales  from  the  "Arabian  Nights," 
and  similar  compositions  of  professional  story- 
tellers. It  was  not  surprising,  then,  that 
their  attention  should  be  caught  by  Miss 
Whately's  Scripture  narratives.  They  would 
frequently  request  her  to  nairaie  them,  those 
about  the  "  Son  "  having  especial  interest  in 
their  eyes. 

As  her  interest  in  the  Moslem  women 
increased.  Miss  Whately  brought  more  fre- 
quently under  their  notice  the  subject  of  her 
schools.  Although  they  paid  more  attention 
to  her  than  formerly,  stiJl  they  seemed  little 
disposed  to  allow  their  daughters  to  become 
her  pupils,  "  What  need  have  our  daughters 
of  education?"  they  and  their  husbands 
would  ask.  "  Their  mothers  made  excellent 
wives  and  parents  without  being  able  to  read. 
They  can  make  bread,  care  for  their  hus- 
bands and  children,  carry  water  from  the 
Nile,  and  do  the  household  work  without 
being  able  to  read." 
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Still  Miss  Whateljr  persevered.  She  told 
them  that  the  children  would  be  taught  things 
of  household  use,  especially  needleVorit, 
And  here  she  had  touched  a  point  of  great 
interest  to  them.  They  could  understand 
its  practical  use ;  saw  that  it  would  be  of 
value  to  them,  and  some  readily  consented 
to  allow  their  daughters  to  attend  the 
school  to  learn  needlework  alone.  This, 
however,  by  no  means  met  Miss  Whatel/s 
views.  But  at  last  a  compromise  was  en- 
tered into  with  some  of  the  mothers — that 
their  daughters  should  be  taught  reading  as 
well  as  needlework. 

Having  succeeded  thus  far.  Miss  Whately 
now  put  her  schoolroom  into  working  order, 
A  few  prints,  such  as  are  used  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  infant  classes  in  our  na- 
tional schools,  which  had  been  obtained  ftom 
England,  were  hung  up  on  the  walls,  as  well 
as  some  texts  from  Scripture  in  Arabic, 
written  out  in  a  clear,  legible  hand  by  the 
father  of  a  little  girl  who  had  been  engaged 
as  assistant  to  Miss  Whately.  Alphabet 
cards  were  prepared,  and  a  work-basket 
stocked,  and  at  last,  all  being  in  readiness, 
Miss  Whately  anxiously  awaited  the  arrival 
of  the  pupils  promised  her.    But,  alas  I  none 

She  again  experienced  that  "  hope  deferred 
maketh  the  heart  sick,"  and  almost  in  de- 
spair left  her  schoolroom,  and  begged  the 
fruit-scUer,  who  kept  a  stall  opposite,  to  send 
his  daughter  Cadiga  and  her  two  little  sis- 
ters. "  "Hiey  are  Moslems,"  he  replied  grufHy, 
"  and  do  not  want  to  leam."  She  next  made 
a  desperate  effort,  and  called  on  every  poor 
person  she  knew  even  by  sight,  imploring 
them  to  send  their  children  to  school.  From 
the  very  earnestness  of  her  manner  she  se- 
cured attention,  and  several  women  pro- 
mised that  their  children  should  be  sent  next 
morning.  Miss  Whately  returned  home, 
hoping  that  they  would  keep  their  word, 
although  from  the  experience  she  had  already 
had  she  groatly  doubted  the  resulL 

The  next  morning,  with  her  little  assistant, 
she  entered  the  schoolroom,  and  placing  her- 
self at  the  window,  waited  for  the  arrival  of 
her  pupils.  The  hour  named  had  passed, 
hut  none  had  as  yet  made  their  appearance. 
Miss  Whately  was  just  ■  relinquishing  all 
hope  of  their  arrival,  when  a  woman  wearing 
a  number  of  silver  and  coral  ornaments, 
though  otherwise  poorly  dressed,  at  last  en- 
tered the  schoolroom,  accompanied  by  a  nice- 
looking  girl  of  eight  or  nine  years  of  age. 
Here  was  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  to  poor 
Miss  Whately,  but  even  this  for  the  moment 


obscured.  The  woman,  after  thiowiag 
back  her  ^rko,  at  black  veil,  told  her  that 
she  had  brought  her  child  accordmg  to  pro- 
mise, but  that  she  was  tipiid  and  afraid  to 
stay.  Miss  Whately,  however,  by  caresses 
and  kind  words,  somewhat  reassured  the 
child,  and  she  promised  that  next  day  she 
would  stay.  The  woman  had  just  left  the 
schoolroom,  when  two  little  girls  about  eight 
years  of  age,  followed  by  their  mothers,  as 
well  as  female  relatives  of  different  ages  and 
degrees  of  a&inity,  came  in.  Miss  Whately 
bade  them  welcome,  and  after  a  great  deal 
of  saluting  and  chattering  they  at  last  ap- 
peared to  be  convinced  that  there  was  nothing 
to  be  dreaded  in  sending  their  children  to 
the  school,  and  they  then  bade  adieu  to  Miss 
Whately,  leaving  the  children  with  her.  The 
adults  had  no  sooner  disappeared  than  some 
other  children  were  brought  in  ;  and  by  ten 
o'clock  Miss  Whately  had  the  satisfaction  of 
finding  that  she  had  nine  pupils,  all  Mos- 
lems. She  now  ranged  them  in  a  semicircle 
on  the  mat,  and  in  turn  asked  each  her  name, 
and  then  who  made  her.  The  elder  children 
replied,  "Allah,"  and  the  younger,  "The 
frophet" 

The  school  duties  now  began.  Miss 
Whately  had  very  properly  determined  that 
no  needlework  should  be  commenced  till  a 
certain  amount  of  mental  instruction  had 
been  given.  The  first  day's  lessons  counted  | 
in  teaching  them  five  letters  of  the  Aiatac 
alphabet.  This  she  did  by  showing  them 
each  letter  drawn  on  a  separate  card ;  but, 
simple  as  the  lesson  was,  it  seemed  almost 
too  complicated  for  the  obtuse  minds  of  her 
pupils,  and  after  a  short  time  they  all  begged 
that  the  instmcrion  in  needlework  might 
begin.  Miss  Whately,  anxious  to  please  the 
children,  acceded  to  their  request,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  each  child  had  a  thimble  on 
her  little  brown  middle  finger  and  a  piece  of 
linen  given  her  to  practise  on.  It  would 
be  flattery  to  say  Uiat  their  performances 
were  anything  but  clumsy ;  still  the  children 
were  proud  of  their  efforts,  and  each  toot 
home  with  her  a  specimen  of  the  work  she 
had  that  day  accomplished. 

On  the  second  day  Miss  Whately  had  no 
fewer  than  fourteen  scholars.  As  they  came 
to  the  schoohoom  door,  each  kicked  off  her 
slippers,  and  then  went  on  tt)  kiss  the  hand 
of  the  superintendent,  and  to  lay  it  on  her 
head.  Tlie  school  routine  was  gone  through 
in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  previous  day. 
The  pupils  squatted  down  on  the  mat  before 
the  teacher,  and  learned  the  Arabic  lettps, 
and  a  few  oi  such  texts  in  Scripture  as  would 
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DOt  be  too  antagonistic  to  their  faith ;  Miss 
Whately  rightly  judging  that  it  would  be 
better  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  fact 
that  the  Almighty  had  given  souls  to  women 
as  well  as  men,  and  that  religious  knowledge 
was  more  necessary  to  them  than  secular 
knowledge  or  needlework. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  detail 
the  progress  of  Miss  Whately  in  her  school 
for  girls.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  three  months 
after  she  had  opened  it  she  had  no  fewer  than 
forty-six  pupils,  almost  all  of  them  Moslems. 
Her  school  was  now  held  in  high  estimation 
both  by  Moslems  and  Copts,  and  the  jea- 
lousy which  was  at  first  shown  to  her  gradu- 
ally disappeared. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  which  had 
attended  her  school  for  girls.  Miss  Whatety 
now  determined  to  open  one  for  boys.  This 
she  did  in  1S64,  beginning  with  a  class  of  six- 
teen, which  in  ashorttime  increased  toseventy. 
In  fact,  so  numerous  were  the  applications 
for  admission  that  Miss  Whately  was  unable 
to  admit  all  who  presented  themselves,  partly 
from  want  of  school  buildings,  and  pardy 
from  her  inability  to  obtain  good  male  assist- 
ants. The  latter  difficulty,  however,  she  was 
able  to  overcome,  having  obtained  the  assist- 
ance of  a  Syrian  gentleman  of  excellent  edu- 
cation, Mr.  MansDor  Shakoor,  and  by-and-bye 
that  of  his  two  brothers  also.  From  that  time 
to  the  present  the  school  has  gone  on  gradu- 
ally increasing  in  numbers  and  reputation. 

Our  first  visit  to  the  school  took  place  a. 
few  days  after  the  termination  of  the  fetes 
given  in  honour  of  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  Miss  Whately  herself  kindly  received 
us,  and  conducted  us  over  the  whole  of  the 
establishment.  The  schoolrooms  forjthe  boys 
are  situated  on  the  ground  fioor  of  the  house, 
and  are  divided  into  three  compartments, 
each  containing  two  classes.  We  have  visited 
many  schools  in  England,  France,  Italy,  and 
Gennany ;  but  it  has  never  been  our  good 
fortune  to  visit  one  better  conducted,  or  one 
which  offered  subject  of  greater  interest  than 
that  established  in  Cairo  by  Miss  Whately, 
and  yet  the  whole  of  her  pupils  are  taken 
from  the  very  poorest  of  the  population  of 
Cairo,  The  number  of  pupils  now  averages 
between  three  and  four  hundred.  The  first 
class  we  inspected  consisted  of  boys  &om  six  to 
eight  yeats  of  age,  many  of  whom  were  in 
rags,  and  although  others  of  them  were  better 
dressed,  all  had  the  stamp  of  poverty  upon 
them.  One  thing  especially  struck  us  as 
remarkable— the  cleanly  condition  of  all. 
There  was  not  a  child  among  them  whose 
face  and  bands  were  not  perfectly  clean. 


On  mentioning  the  subject  to  Miss  Whately 
she  told  us  that  the  maintaining  of  cleanli- 
ness among  the  pupils  was  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  she  had  to  contend  with.  Although 
by  the  Moslem  law  several  ablutions  are  ne- 
cessary in  the  course  of  the  day,  the  rule 
seems  to  apply  only  to  adults,  and  solely  to 
males.  The  younger  the  child,  the  more 
difficulty  she  had  in  makmg  the  parent  attend 
to  this  regulation.  Arab  mothers  consider  that 
the  greater  the  amount  of  dirt  upon  the  faces 
and  hands  of  the  children,  the  greater  is  their 
-security  from  the  mysterious  iifiuence  of  the 
evil  eye ;  and  from  this  unhappy  superstition 
has  arisen  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  that 
terrible  curse  of  Egypt,  ophthalmia.  By  de- 
grees, however.  Miss  Whately  managed  to 
have  her  own  way,  although  r(iore  than  one 
pupil  had  been  taken  from  her  care  in  conse- 
quence of  her  firmly  insisting  upon  it 

Another  subject  of  interest  to  us  was  the 
different  complexions  of  the  children  assem- 
bled; it  almost  seemed  that  every  nationality 
and  race  might  be  traced  among  diem,  though 
they  sat  there  together  without  the  slightest 
distinction  being  made  in  consequence  of 
colour.  Beside  the  Nubian  or  Ethiopian,  as 
black  as  ebony,  might  be  seen  the  Syrian 
boy,  of  a  clear,  fair  complexion ;  yet,  they 
were  apparendy  on  terms  of  the  most  perfect 
friendship  one  with  another. 

On  inquiring  of  Miss  Whately  as  to  their 
different  religious  persuasions,  she  informed 
us  that  the  majority  were  Moslem,  but  that 
the  others  were  children  of  members  of 
almost  every  religious  creed — Greeks,  Copts, 
Jews,  Armenians,  Roman  Catholics,  and  even 
same  Protestants;  but  these  were  chiefly 
orphan  children  who  had  been  adopted  by 
Miss  Whately.  On  asking  her  what  were  the 
religious  principles  inculcated  in  her  school, 
she  told  us  that  they  were  considerably  modi- 
fied since  she  had  first  undertaken  the  work. 
She  had  then  attempted  to  teach  them  the 
truths  of  Christianity,  showing  them  the 
errors  of  Islamism,  and  the  false  doctrines 
of  Mahomet.  She  found,  however,  that  she 
made  httle  progress  in  her  work  of  con- 
version. The  girls  were  unable  to  compre- 
hend the  doctrines  she  taught,  and  the  boys 
either  denied  them  or,  if  they  admitted  them, 
it  was  evident  that  they  did  so  merely  to 
please  her,  without  bemg  convinced  by  her 
arguments. 

She  then  resolved  on  a  different  course, 
determining  to  sow  in  their  minds  the  seeds 
of  Christianity,  rather  than  attempt  their  sud- 
den conversion.  She  adopted  the  Scriptures 
— the  Old  and  New  Testaments — as  her  text- 
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book  for  reading,  and  in  this  she  found  but 
little  difficulty.  Her  Coptic  pupils,  believing 
in  the  tnith  of  the  Scriproies,  of  couree  read 
them  with  great  willingness;  while  those  of 
the  Moslem  faith  admitted  without  hesitation 
not  only  a  great  portion  of  the  truth  of  the 
Old  Testament,  but  of  the  New  also.  By 
degrees  the  Mahomroedan  boys  began  to  feel 
great  interest  in  die  episodes  contained  in 
the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  c^  the  Ap(»tles, 
especially  tiiose  relating  to  Said  Issa — as  the 
Moslems  term  our  Lord — and  Marian  his 
mother,  both  of  whom  are  regarded  as  per- 
sons of  great  sanctity  by  the  Moslem  teachers. 
Numerous  indeed  in  Egypt  are  the  traditions 
respecting  them  amongst  the  Arab  population. 
Gradually,  as  their  minds  were  better  able  to 
grasp  the  subject,  the  divinity  of  our  Savionr 
was  more  impressed  upon  tbem,  and  evidently 
with  good  effect ;  while  the  Scriptures,  as 
before  stated,  being  dieirfiTst  lxxt-bo6k,  fixed 
the  subject  moce  lastingly  in  their  minds. 

To  our  inquiry  whether  she  had  converted 
any  so  as  to  make  them  entirely  throw  off 
the  errors  of  Moslenrism,  Miss  Whately 
candidly  admitted  that  there  were  but  few. 
The  princtpal  points  she  had  gained  were, 
that  she  had  raised  the  character  of  our 
Saviour  and  the  principles  of  Christianity  far 
higher  in  their  estimation  than  they  were 
when  they  first  came  under  her  inslruction  ; 
and  in  time,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  she 
trusted  the  work  would  be  carried  to  a  suc- 
cessful completion.  To  our  question  whether 
she  had  been  able  to  establish  among  the 
Mostems  a  brotherly  love  towards  their 
Christian  fellow-pupils,  she  assured  us  that 
on  this  point  her  labours  had  been  attended 
with  success,  and  she  gave  us  many  touching 
incidents  in  proof.  Unfortunately  our  limited 
space  only  allows  us  to  quote  one. 

A  Coptic  Christian  boy,  apparently  half- 
starved,  one  morning  apjrfied  for  admission 
to  the  schools.  Although  rags  as  a  rule 
might  ahnosl  be  considered  a  uniform  \rith 
the  majority  of  fte  scholars  (on  their  first 
arrival,  at  least),  the  clothing  of  this  poor  boy 
was  so  deplorable  that  he  seemed  almost  to 
cast  discredit  on  the  others.  He  was,  how- 
ever, after  having  been  atlbmitted  to  a 
thorough  ablution,  willingly  admitted,  and 
he  took  his  seat  among'the  other  pupils.  Miss 
Whately,  from  some  -unavoidabtc  circum- 
stance, was  for  some  days  absent  from  the 
school,  and  on  her  return  she  found  that  the 
boy  was  not  only  considerably  improved  in 
health,  but  that  his  clothes  were  in  a  far 
better  condition  than  when  she  had  last  seen 
him.     On  inquiry,  she  found  that  the  boy 


was  an  orphan,  and  without  a  home.  Since 
he  had  been  admitted  as  a  sdiolar  he  had 
slept  every  ni^t  in  the  stable  of  the  donkey 
b^onging  to  one  of  the  masters,  and  the 
Moslem  boys  had  eadi  day  not  only  fed  him 
with  a  portion  of  tlie  food  they  had  broi^rt 
for  their  own  meals,  but  had  also  exerted 
their  influence  among  their  friends  to  obtain 
for  him  garments,  which,  though  poor,  were 
far  more  respectable  than  those  in  wluch  he 
had  frat  made  his  appearance  at  school. 

After  having  heard  several  of  ihe  children 
read  in  Arabic  some  portions  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  we  left  the  room,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  one  containing  the  two  upper 
classes.  They  comprised  perhaps  some  thirty 
pupils,  boys  averaging  from  twelve  to  ^fieen 
yews  of  age.  The  same  appearance  of  order 
and  cleanliness  which  had  so  much  stnick  us 
in  the  other  classas  was  equally  observable 
here.  At  the  bmeof  our  entrance  the  boys 
were  occupied  with  their  writing  fessoo.  We 
examined  the  copy-books,  and  fbond  them 
very  neatly  written,  altfitmgh,  from  the  sen-  \ 
tences  being  in  Arabic,  we  were  Tmafole  to 
compliment  them  as  mu(±  as  they  possiUy 
deserved.  On  expressing  out  regret  on  this 
head  to  Mr.  Sfaakoor,  the  bead  master,  to  onr 
surprise  he  told  some  of  the  boys  to  bring 
their  French  and  EngliA  copy-books.  They 
did  so,  and  we  found  them  written  in  a  man- 
ner whidi  would  scarcely  have  been  sur- 
passed in  any  of  lOur  ordinary  schools.  He 
then  invited  us  to  examine  any  of  the  npps 
boys  in  English,  and  pointed  out  five  or  six 
who  were  able,  he  said,  to  speak  the  bngtiage 
with  .considerable  fluency.  We  selected  otk, 
a  Moslem  boy,  the  son  of  a  donkey-driver, 
and  asked  him  what  subjects  were  taught  in 
the  school  He  replied,  "  Reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  geography."  Seeing  a  large 
map  of  Europe  hangingon  the  wall,  we  asked 
him  whether  he  could  point  out  -the  capitals 
of  the  different  countries,  and  he  did  so 
with  some  fluency.  Mr.  Sbakoor  tfien  put 
some  questions  to  him  -of  a-  more  difficult 
description,  all  of  which  he  answered  readily. 
Finding  the  boy  so  apt,  we  asked  him  to 
describe  to  us  in  English  the  course  of  a 
steamship  leaving  Ixmdon  bound  for  Alex- 
andria. He  explained  it  to  lis  in  thoroughh- 
good  English,  occasionally,  periiaps,  making 
some  tritfing  mistake  as  to  the  points  of  the 
compass,  but  soon  correctii^  himself  on  a 
little  reflection.  Another  boy  was  then  hrtio- 
duced  to  uswho  read  with  greatfluency  several 
passages  which  we  pointed  oat  to  him  in  tiw 
French  Testament.  We  asked  Mr.  Shakoor 
whether  the  boy  was  able  to  translate  die 
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sentences  into  Arabic.  He  replied,  "Cer- 
tainly, but  he  shall  do  more  if  you  please, — 
he  shall  translate  them  into  English  for  you. 
Pick  out  any  verse  you  like."  On  selecting 
one  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  to  our  great 
surprise  the  boy  not  only  read  fluently  in 
French,  but  immediately  after  translated  it 
into  good  English. 

We  now  visited  the  girls'  sdiool  on  the 
upper  floor,  where  we  found  some  sixty  or 
eighty  scholars.  At  the  time  of  our  entry 
they  were  employed  in  needlework,  which 
they  seemed  to  do  in  a  very  handy  manner. 
They  were  as  cleanly  in  appearance  as  the 
boys,  and  among  them  were  several  of  giEat 
personal  beauty.  As  a  rule,  however,  they 
appeared  less  intelligent  than  the  boys.  Miss 
Whately  informed  us  that  it  was  less  because 
of  any  want  of  natural  intellect  than  of  the 
difficulty  of  making  them  understand  the 
advantages  of  education.  Nor  is  this  mnchto 
be  wondered  at,  when  among  Moslem  ladies 
of  the  highest  fashion  not  one  in  ten  is  able 
to  tell  one  letter  from  another,  or  one  in 
tifty  capable  of  writing  her  own  name. 

Our  visit  interested  us  exceedingly,  and  we 
sincerely  complimented  Miss  Whately  on  her 
good  work.  She  told  us  that  by  the  blessing 
of  God  her  ministrations  had  not  aht^ther 
been  without  avail,  and  she  was  fnlly  con- 
vinced  that  il'  she  could  obtain  more  assist- 
ance she  could  do  a  vast  deal  more  good 
than  she  was  able  to  do  with  her  compara- 
tively limited  means.  Her  school-buildings 
at  present  were  inconveniently  crowded ;  m 
fact,  she  was  frequently  obliged  to  refuse 
scholars  who  applied  for  admission.  It  had 
long  been  an  object  of  ambition  with  her  to 
obtain  better  premises,  but,  unfortunately, 
she  received  little  help  from  her  own  country- 
men. Her  object  was  to  erect,  if  possible, 
suitable  school  buildings ;  but,  although  the 
Egyptian  Government  had  kindly  offered  her 
a  spot  of  ground  well  suited  for  the  pur- 
pose, she  was  unable  from  lack  of  funds  to 
carry  out  her  design.  On  inquiring  in  what 
manner  the  schools  were  maintained,  she  told 
me  that  she  received  subscriptions  from 
private  friends  to  the  amount  of  about  ^£'400 
a  year,  the  remainder  of  the  expenses  (nearly 
j£^5oo)  were  defrayed  from  hA  own  pocket. 

On  asking  what  sums  she  had  in  hand 


towards  the  erection  of  her  school  buildings, 
she  replied  that  she  had  a  few  pounds,  nor 
did  she  see  any  prospect  of  obtaining  more. 
We  asked  her  if  she  had  not  somewhat 
neglected  her  opportunity  of  canvassing  her 
counttymen  who  had  visited  Cairo  during  the 
fetes  given  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  adding  .that  among  the  many  thou- 
sand English  who  had  visited  Egypt  on  that 
occasion — many  of  them  possessing  enormous 
wealth — she  could  have  had  little  difficully  in 
obtaining  a  good  sum  in  aid  of  her  building 
fund.  She  assured  ns,  in  reply,  that  she  had 
neglected  no  opportunity  whatever,  and  had 
^jpHed  to  eveiy  person  to  whom  she  could 
obtain  an  introduction,  and  that  appeals  in 
aid  of  her  schools  had  been  posted  up  in 
the  different  hotels  of  the  cityj  yet  the  whole 
sum  she  had  received  amounted  to  only  four 
pounds.  Still  she  said  she  did  not  despair, 
but  was  determined  to  persevere  in  her  work. 
We  must  confess  that  we  left  MissWhatcly's 
schools  (vith  a  feeling  strongly  approaching 
to  humiliation.  During  our  stay  in  Cairo  we 
had  visited  the  mission  schools  of  the  Greek, 
the  Coptic,  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches, 
and  found  them  aC  (especially  the  latter) 
maintained  with  considerable  munificence. 
Scarcely  a  member  of  these  different  com- 
munities had  \-isitod  Cairo  without  leaving 
some  substantial  proof  of  their  interest  in  the 
schools  of  th«r  own  religious  creed.  The 
Americans  also  (all  honour  to  them)  maintain 
in  Egypt  several  well-appoinled  missions; 
yet  the  number  of  Protestant  English  who 
visit  Cairo,  or  pass  through  Egypt,  are  more 
numerous  Chan  all  the  other  religious  sects 
put  together.  Mid  not  ten  pounds  in  the 
course  of  the  year  are  subscribed  by  them 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  only  Pro- 
testant mission  in  Egypt.  Surely  this  state 
of  things  cannot  much  longer  exist.  Every 
day  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholics  is 
increasing  in  Egypt,  and  the  most  strenuous 
exertions  are  being  made  to  impress  the 
minds  of  Moslems  with  respect  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  creed;  yet  Protestant  England  allows 
one  courageous  woman,  almost  at  her  own 
expense,  and  single-handed,  to  represent  the 
sympathy  of  England  in  civilising  and  Chris- 
tianizing the  Arab  population  of  Egypt. 
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THE  BATTLE-FLAG  OF  SIGURD. 

The  flag  of  Sigurd,  the  nbrtlmii  mrrior,  ucricd  victory  with  It,  but  broo^t  deatb  to  III  bunr. 

T  HAVE  no  folded  flrtck'  to  show,  '  ■    . 

■*■     Though  'from  my  youth  I  have"  loved  the  sheep- 
And  the  lambs,  as  they  strayed  in  the  valleys  low, 

Ot  clomb  the  upluid  pasttires  steep, 

But  none  were  given  to  me  to  keep! 
I  stood  on  the  hill  when  the  dawn  brake  red, 
^        Throngh  the  darkling  glen  the  foe  drew  nigh. 
They  came  on  swift,  with  a  stealthy  tread ; 

I  gave  the  earliest  warning  ciy ! 
Then  flashed  the  falchion,  the  arrow  flew ;  ■ 

I  did  not  fight,  noi  yield,  nor  fly, 
1  held  up  the  flag  the  whole  day  through — 

Wtap  it  round  me  when  I  die! 

I  have  no  garnered  sheaf  to  show. 

Though  oft  with  my  shining  sickle  bared 
1  have  wrought  with  the  reapers,  row  by  row, 

And  joined  the  shout  as  they  homeward  fared ;    - 

i  was  not  by  when'  the  land  was  shaqed  I 
I  stood  at  noon  when  the  maidens  dread 

Came  forth  ere  the  battre,  to  cl)OOse  the 'slain, 
And  at  nightfall  the  raven's  foot  wasTed, 

And  the  wolves  were  met  on  the  darkening  plain. 
Then  hewed  the  hanger,  the  sword  smote  sore, 

i  held  up  the  flag  till  the  day  went  byp 
It  was  glued  to  my  straining  clasp  with  gore — 
Wrap  if  round  me  when  I  die  I 

I  have  no  silken  spoil  to  show. 

No  toque  of  the  beaten  gold,  no  red 
Rich  broidered  mantle,  wrung  from  the  foe. 

Or  flung  down  by  chie^as  the  banquet  sped ; 

I  have  only  watched,  and  toiled,  and  bled  I 
I  stand  at  eVe  on  the  vessel's  prow. 

My  heart  is  wounded,  and  I  have  striven 
So  long  that  my  arm  is  weary  now, 

And  the  flag  I  bear  is  stained  and  riven. 
The  dark  waves  mutter,  the  night  dews  fall; 
,  Twixt  a  suUen  sea  and  a  stormy  sky 

I  hold  up  the  flag  in  the  sight  of  all — 

Wrap  it  round  me  when  I  die! 
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THE  QUAKERS  IN   SCOTLAND. 


WHILE  the  conflict  between  Epis- 
copacy and  Presbyterian  ism  was  de- 
solating Scotland  during  the  second  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  humble  sect 
of  Christians  made  an  effort  to  fix  themselves 
in  the  north-eastern  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Considering  the  important  issues,  political 
as  well  as  religious,  involved  in  the  struggle 
between  these  tivo  great  parties,  we  need 
hardly  wonder  that  the  historian  has  ignored 
the  tathers  of  Scotch  Quakerism,  or  that  the 
labours  and  sufferings  of  these  worthy  men 
should  have  met  with  little  recognition  except 
among  their  own  followers.  But  the  early 
Scottish  Quakers  left  behind  them  a  tes- 
timony and  an  example  too  precious  to  be  for- 
gotten. No  one  canread  the  early  annals  of  the 
Scotch  Quakers  without  being  convinced  that 
they  were  a  remarkable  people,  a  people  who 
in  simple  piety,  in  personal  godliness,  and  in 
patience  under  affliction,  approached  more 
nearly  to  the  primitive  Christians,  than  many 
a  sect  which  has  put  forth  higher  pretensions 
to  this  pre-eminence. 

It  seems  hardly  probable  that  Scotch 
thought  would  have  produced  of  itself  such 
a  religious  phase  as  Quakerism,  The  Hebrew 
theocracy,  with  its  indissoluble  union  of  secular 
and  sacred  power,  was  the  religious  ideal  of 
the  hour  in  Scotland,  The  English  idea  of 
a  Church  was  practically  the  same,  differing 
only  in  the  interpretation  of  hierarchical  forms. 
It  was  the  abuse  arising  from  the  inter- 
mixture of  religion  with  secular  affairs  that 
seems  to  hav^  first  given  shape  to  Quakerism, 
A  few  pious  men  of  little  learning  but  great 
goodness  were  disgusted  because  people  call- 
ing themselves  by  the  name  of  Christ  shed 
their  neighbours'  blood  on  the  pretext  of  reli- 
gion ;  because  the  professed  servants  of  Him 
who  washed  His  apostles'  feet  were  pluming 
themselves  upon  their  priestly  office;  because 
the  Church  was  usurping  the  place  of  Christ ; 
and  because,  while  people  were  clamouring 
at  their  loudest  for  godly  teaching,  godly 
living  was  falling.into  disrepute.  These  men 
marked  all  this,  and  they  resolved  to  separate 
themselves  into  a  communion  which  should 
hold  the  fear  of  God  of  more  importance 
than  the  authority  of  men,,  and  which  would 
afford,  as  their  apologist  expresses  it,  a  life 
of  "  inward  quietness,  stillness,  and  humility 
of  mind,  where  the  Lord  appears  and  his 
heavenly  wisdom  is  revealed."  In  Scotland, 
Iwwever,  the  case  of  the  Quakers  was  some- 
what different  from  what  it  was  in  Eng- 
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land.  There  was  little  room  for  cavilling 
at  the  few  and  simple  forms  of  Presby- 
terianism ;  its  errors  lay  in  an  opposite 
extreme  to  indifference ;  and  its  ambitious 
tendencies  were  confined  to  more  practical 
aims  than  those  of  the  English  Dissen- 
ters, It  was  because  Presbyterian  ism  had 
in  a  great  measure  forestalled  those  very 
wants  which  Quakerism  sought  to  supply, 
that  tlie  Friends  made  so  little  progress  in 
Scotland;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  progress 
would  have  been  even  less,  had  not  the 
Presbyterians  kindled  against  them  the  fire 
of  persecution.  It  was  during  this  time  of 
trouble  that  the  Friends  displayed  a  meek- 
ness and  Christian  constancy  which  reflect  a 
brighter  lustre  upon  the  sect  than  all  the  rest 
of  their  history  put  together ;  and  it  is  to  their 
sufferings  at  this  period  that  the  present  brief 
notice  will  be  confined. 

The  history  of  the  Scotch  Quakers  centres 
in  the  lives  of  a  few  individuals,  who,  though 
less  known,  are  not  less  worthy  of  being 
honourably  remembered  than  George  Fox 
or  William  Peon.  Alexander  Jaffray  was  the 
first  northern  proselyte  of  mark,  and  much 
of  the  history  of  the  Aberdeen  Friends  is 
drawn  from  his  diary  and  papers,  Jaffraywas 
bom  in  1614  of  a  family  of  Aberdeen  bur- 
gesses, and  was  educated  at  the  ancient  Gram- 
mar School  and  Marischal  College  in  that  city. 
His  parents  were  godly  people  who  left  be- 
hind them  a  good  name  for  religion.  He  was 
married  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen  to  a  iady 
named  Downe.  Though  a  marriage  of  co»- 
venience,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  very  happy 
union,  and  Mrs.  Jaffi^y's  affectionate  dis- 
position and  Christian  earnestness  doubtless 
did  much  to  prepare  her  husband's  mind  for 
those  strong  religious  impressions  which  after- 
wards overtook  liim.  Afttr  leaving  College 
Jaffray  travelled  in  England  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent, learning  the  French  language,  and  ac- 
quainting himself  with  commerce  at  Paris  and 
NeuTchatel ;  and  returning  to  Aberdeen  about 
his  twenty-first  year,  he  settled  down  as  a 
merchant  in  that  city.  A  libera!  educarion 
and  foreign  travel  had  enlarged  Jaffray's  mind 
far  beyond  the  average  scope  of  the  Scottish 
burgher  of  that  period,  and  his  wealth  and 
intelligence  soon  raised  him  to  a  high  position 
in  his  native  city.  When  acting  as  a  Bailie, 
he  unfortunately  fell  into  a  feud  with  Sir 
George  Gordon  of  Haddo,  the  ancestor  of 
the  Aberdeen  family,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  committed  to  prison  a.  follower  of  the 
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Cavalier  baron.  ■  Sir  George  made  a  per- 
sonal assault  upon  Jaffray  and  his  kinsmen, 
while  they  were  attending  a  funeral  outside 
the  town  ;  for  which  the  Estates  of  Scotland 
subjected  Haddo's  property  to  a  severe  fine. 
As  Spalding,  the  local  annalist,  remarks,  "  it 
was  no  just  quarrul  to  pursue  a  judge  for 
doing  justice."  But  the  liaughty  baron  could 
ill  bear  to  be  thwarted  in  this  fasliion.  The 
whole  of  Aberdeenshire  was  then  in  arms 
either  with  the  Forbeses  and  Frasers  for  the 
Covenant,  or  with  Huntly  for  the  Crown,  and 
acts  of  viok'ucc  were  being  constantly  com- 1 
mitted  by  both  parties.  Haddo  had  little 
difficulty  in  persuading  his  friends  that ! 
the  abduction  of  the  Aberdeen  magistrates 
would  be  of  service  to  the  Royalist  cause ; 
and  Jaffray,  with  three  of  his  colleagues,  was 
accordingly  carried  off  from  the  very  heart 
of  the  city,  and  kept  in  Huntl/s  country 
of  Strath  bogie  until  the  arrival  of  the 
covenanting  army  procured  their  liberation. 
The  abduction  of  Jaffray  was  one  of  the 
principal  charges  brought  against  Sir  George 
Gordon,  when  the  Scottish  Estates  condemned 
him  to  death  shortly  afterwards.  During 
the  brief  ascendancy  which  the  Royalist 
cause  obtained  at  Kilsyth,  the  Aberdeen- 
shire barons  made  Haddo's  execution  the 
pretext  for  further  persecutions.  Jaffray  with 
his  brother  and  Andrew  Cant,  the  famous 
Presbyterian  minister,  were  carried  off  and 
imprisoned  in  the  tower  of  Harthill  in  the 
valley  of  the  Don.  The  prisoners,  however, 
seized  the  opportunity  while  their  keepers  were 
engaged  outside,  barricaded  the  doors  and 
defended  themselves  within  the  house  until  a 
party  of  Covenanters  came  from  Aberdeen  to 
relieve  them. 

Jaffray  represented  Aberdeen  in  the  Scot- 
tish Parliaments  from  1644  to  1650.  In  1649 
he  vras  associated  with  the  Earl  of  Cassilis 
and  other  two  peers  in  a  mission  to  Holland 
to  treat  for  the  return  of  Charles  II.  The 
Commissioners  returned  again  the  following 
year  and  concluded  the  negotiation,  regarding 
which  Jaffray  makes  the  following  remarkable 
confession  : — "  ^Ve  did  sinfully  both  entangle 
and  engage  the  nation  and  ourselves  and  that 
poor  young  Prince  to  whom  we  were  sent ; 
making  him  sign  and  swear  a  covenant,  which 
we  knew  from  clear  and  demonstrable  reasons 
that  he  hated  in  his  heart.  Yet,  finding  that 
upon  these  terms  only  he  could  be  admitted 
to  rule  over  us  (all  other  means  having  failed 
him),  Ag  sinfully  complied  with  what  Tt'e 
most  sinfully  pressed  upon  him : — where,  I 
must  confess  to  my  apprehension,  aur  sin 
was  more  than  Ait."  It  was  much  Co  Jaffray's 


credit  that  he  alone  of  the  Commissioners  | 
had  the  honesty  and  fortitude  to  warn 
king  against  swaying  his  conscience,  if  in  | 
his  heart  he  did  not  approve  of  the  terms  01" ', 
the  Covenant.  But  there  were  few  pnnces  I 
in  Charles's  situation  who  would  have  allowed  I 
such  scruples  to  stand  between  them  and  a  | 
throne. 

Besides   his  petty  feuds  with  the  country  | 
barons    Jaffray-  had  looked  upon  war  0 
larger  scale.     At  the  battle  of  the  Bridgi 
Dee    he  "  was  in  no  small  hazard,  having  I 
stayed  too  long  on  the  field  after  oui  men  had 
begun  to  run;"  and  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  ' 
he  was  twice  wounded  and  had  a  most  narrow  , 
escape.     Dimbar  was  a  memorable  event  in 
Jaffray's  religious  experience.     "  That  day," 
he  says,  "  I  got  again  as  it  were  a  new  tark 
(lease)  of  my  life  for  this  end— to^^A/t/ i//,w  I 
a  new  account  of  the  Lord,  and  for  HimT 
He   was   carried  a  prisoner  to  the  English  1 
head-cju alters,     and     his     intercourse     with  I 
Cromwell,  Fleetwood,  and  Owen,  with  all  of  , 
whom  he  was  admitted  to  a  close  intimacy, 
seems  to  have  given  his  mind  for  a  time  a 
bias   towards   Independency.      After  he  re-  ■ 
turned    to    Aberdeen    he    excited  the    hos- 
tility of  the  Presbyterians  by  attacking  ihj 
narrow  basis  upon  which  rested  the  famous 
Solemn   League   and  Covenant.      But  how-   ■ 
ever  much  the  Aberdeen  Presbyterians  dis-    : 
liked  Jaffray's  opinions,  he  ivas  not  at  that   I 
time  a  person  to  be  corrected  by  persec-..-  I 
tion.    Cromwell  had  appointed  him  Director  ' 
of    the   Scottish    Chancelry,   and    his     hi^h   i 
religious    reputation   gave    him    great    i;-. lic- 
ence with  the  English  Puritans.     He  might   [ 
even  have   been    made  one  of  the  Scottish    | 
judges  but  for  his  own  scruples  about  taking 
up   an    office  for    which    he   was   not    pro- 
fessionally qualified. 

With  the    Restoration  JaflVay's  public  in- 
fluence may  be  said  to  have  ended,  but  hi: 
religious  history  was  only  beginning.     H.-  , 
had  always  been  a  pious  man,  of  a  graver   1 
cast  of  piety  than  we  are  accustomed   to  see  | 
in  the  present  day.     He  lived  in  a  Etirring  I 
and  troublous  period,  and  he  had  realised  iht 
presence  and  guidance  of  a  righteous  Pro^i-  ' 
dence  through  all  the  ways  of  his  eventiul  , 
career.     He  had  risen  to  a  public  station  far  ] 
above  any  of  his  fellow-citiicns,  he  had  filkii    | 
one  of  the  highest  posts  in  the  kingdom  with    ' 
distinction,  and  he  had  come  to  see  that  the 
result  of  all  human  ambition  and  greatnera   I 
was  only  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.     He   ' 
had  seen  the  blood  of  his  countrj-men  poured 
forth  like  water  in  the  name  of  religion,  to 
establish  now  Episcopacy,  now  Presbyteiy. 
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now  Independency,  and  after  all  the  slaughter, 
all   the  feuds,  all  the  ruin   that  had  over- 
taken the  country,   the   kingdom    of   God 
seemed  still  farther  off  than  before.     He  was 
convinced  that  religious  liberty  in  the  eyes  of 
each  of  these  parties  meant  only  freedom  to 
promulgate  its  own  peculiar  doctrines, and  that 
tliey  had  no  toleration  for  individual  tho;ight. 
He  accordingly  ceased  to  commit  himself  to 
any  of  the  religious  systems  that  he  saw  around 
hini,  and  endeavoured  to  follow  in  the  steps  of 
tlie  Saviour  with  such  assistance  as  he  could 
gather   for   himself  from  the  word  of  God. 
It  was  a  ha2ardous  experiment  in  that  fanatic 
age,  when   there  were  so  few  who  left  the 
beaten  paths  ivithont  falling  into  the  pitfalls 
of    either    superstition    or    infidelity.      But 
Jaffray's   Christian    perseverance  and    meek 
and  prayerful  spirit  never  failed  him;  and  his 
experience  from  the  time  of  his  discordance 
I    with  the  Presbyterians  until  his  connection 
with  the  Society  of  Friends  is  the  story  of  an 
unaided  soul  seeking  to  realise  the  Christian 
life  in  spite  of  the  counteracting  influences 
'i  of  a  wicked  and  bigoted  generation. 
'  j       JalTra/s  diary  during  this  period  bears  many 
evidences  of  the  zeal  with  which  he  cultivated 
'  personal  go rllin ess  in  himself  and  in  themem- 
I  bers  of  his  family.  He  had  taken  for  his  second 
wife  a  daughter  of  Andrew  Cant,  the  Presby- 
'  terian  minister,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
woman  of  equally  devout  temperament.     At 
]  one  time  we  find  Jaffray  chiding  himself  for 
his  "  laziness  and  negligence  in  not  stirring 
'  up  himself  with  delight  to  be  about  the  holy 
I  duties   of  prayer  and  meditation "  and   re- 
solving to  amend  himself  by  devoring  some 
I  time  to  reading  and  meditation  before  private 
1  prayer,   and  to  the   religious  instruction  of 
his  family ;    by  guarding  more  against  vain 
'  thoughts  in  the  time  of  prayer ;  and  by  being 
I  "more  watchful  between  the   rimes  of  ap- 
proaching God  by  prayer,"  a  duty  in  which, 
as    he  very  simply  confesses,  he  was  more 
wanting,  and  had  more  frequently  failed  than 
I  in  anything  else.     That  part  of  the  Christian 
life  which  lies  between  man  and  his  Maker, 
tlie  communion  of  pra}*er — if  we  may  venture 
to  call  it  a  communion— and   ihc  proper  use 
of  spiritual  gifts,  were  subjects  to  which  he 
appears  to  have  given  much  thought     'I'here 
are   no  parts  of   Jaffray's   diary  where    he 
shows  to  greater  advantage,  as  compared  with 
other  religious  thinkers  of  the  period,  than 
where  he  upsets  the  conclusiveness  of  reli- 
gious speculation,  and  vindicates  the  progrcs- 
aivo  character  of  Christian  belief.     "  O,"  he 
exclaims,  on  one  occasion,  when  speaking  of 
those  who  held  the  dogmas  of  the  day  to  i 
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be  the  final  truths  of  Christianity ;  "  O  that 
the  good  old  men,  and  some  younger  also, 
who  have  worthily  deserved  praise  for  their 
faithfulness  and  honesty  in  the  work  of  God 
hitherto,  would  obser*-e,  and  condescend  to 
see  themselves  outstripped,  seeing  Christ  is 
thereby  getting  glory  :  however  they  may  be 
'  decreasing  {yea,  and  it  must  be~  so),  yet  if  ' 
Iff  be  increasing  will  they  not  rejoice  ?  .  .  . 
,  So  it  hath  been  in  all  generations  before  us  :  , 
the  providence  of  God  is  carrying  on  his 
work  in  the  present  age,  though  ordinarily 
his  dispensation  is  obscure  and  dark  to  most 
of  those  who  have  been  active  and  eminent 
instruments  in  bringing  it  thus  far;  the 
Lord  in  his  wisdom  thinking  fit  so  todispo'ie, 
lest  any  creature  should  share  in  his  glory." 
When  we  think  of  the  time  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  these  words  were  penne<l, 
and  of  the  ruthless  bigotry  of  those  whom  ho 
was  thus  braving,  we  cannot  but  be  con-  | 
vinced  that  these  were  the  utterances  of  a  ] 
man  far  in  advance  of  his  age.  ! 

We  must  now  take  up  the  history  of  a  con-  j 
temporary  Friend,     Among  tlie  many  Scotch  ' 
soldiers  of  fortune  who  had  hurried  home  from  ; 
the  Continent  on  the  outbreak'  of  the  ci\il  | 
vrai,  was  one  David  Barclay,  cadet  of  a  Mcarns 
family,  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks  to  a  ' 
majority  in  the  service  of  Gustavus  Adolphtis.  ' 
The  Estates  promoted  Barclay  to  a  colonelcy 
of  cavalry,  and  he  did  excellent  service  in  the 
wars  against  Montrose  and  Huntly.     At  one  | 
time  we  find  him  commanding  the  covenant-  , 
ing  forces  in  the  Northern  Highlands,  and  on 
another  occasion,  during  Hamilton's  English  i 
expedition,  he  was  entrusted  with  thedelenco  | 
of  all  Scotland   north  of  the  Tay.     Barclay 
married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Gorilon  of 
Gordonstoun,  the  premier  baronet  in  Scot-  ■ 
land,  and  a  near  kinsman  of  the  Toy:\l  fa;iiily. 
One   more   unlikely  to   ally  himself   to   sn  i 
humble  a  sect  as  the  Quakers  than  David 
Barclay,  a  man  of  war  from  his  youth  up, 
could  not  readily  be  conceived.     Affliction, 
however,  wrought    its    usual   s:'.Inlary  woik  i 
in   his  case.      He  was  thrown   into  prison 
after    the    Restoration     on     an    accusation  ' 
of    having    supported    the  Comn>onweLiltl). 
although  he    had    suffered  for   his    loyalty  ' 
to  Charles  I.,  and  had  opposed   Cromnell's  j 
ambitious    attempts    upon    the    monarchy. 
During  his  imprisonment  his  thoughts  had  ' 
turned    much    upon    religion ;     and    when 
he  was  set  at  liberty  he  resolved  to  devote  I 
the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  sen  ice  of 
God.     Perplexed  by  the  conflicting  sy.,!(:;r.s 
which  he  saw  around  him,  the  old  soldier  be- 
took himself  to  the  Bible  in^scarch  of  ^true  | 
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Christianity.  He  had  been  much  struck  with 
the  meekness  and  charity  of  the  Quakers, 
whom  he  had  met  in  England  ;  and  these 
prepossessions  had  been  greatly  strengthened 
by  his  intercourse  with  a  fellow-prisoner, 
Swiotoun  of  Swintoim,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  Lords  of  Session  during  the  Common- 
wealth, and  had  bome  a  distinguished  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  Quakerism,  Barclay 
thought  he  saw  in  the  simplicity  and  godly 
walk  of  the  Friends,  in  their  readiness 
undergo  persecution  for  the  faith,  in  their  re- 
nunciation of  war  and  bloodshed,  and  most 
of  ail  in  their  love  for  each  other,  the  signs 
by  which  he  had  been  seeking  for  God's 
people  ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  fully  satisfied 
himself  of  their  Christian  character  than  he 
came  boldly  forward  and  joined  the  com- 
munion of  this  despised  sect. 

And  thus  they  came  together,  Barclay  and 
Jaffray,  the  soldier  and  the  statesman,  men 
who  had  won  renown — each  in  his  own  call- 
ing— and  who  had  alike  come,  each  in  his 
own  way,  to  count  worldly  honour  and  worldly 
wealth  as  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ.  People  read  with  amaze- 
ment of  soldiers  and  statesmen  renouncing 
the  world  for  a  cloister,  of  a  monarch  like 
Charles  V,  exchanging  an  imperial  crown  for 
a  cowl ;  but  little  less  wonderful  was  the 
working  of  that  Christian  conviction  which 
led  men  so  eminent  in  their  country  as 
David  Barclay  and  Alexander  Jaffray  to 
join  themselves-  to  the  company  of  simple 
women  and  illiterate  workmen  who  then 
formed  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Aberdeen. 
Jaffray  had  professed  Quakerism  three  years 
before  Barclay  joined  flie  sect.  The  breach 
between  the  former's  opinions  and  Presby- 
terianism  had  continued  to  increase,  and  the 
high-handed  way  in  which  the  Scottish  divines 
attempted  to  coerce  him  back  into  their 
communion  could  hardly  have  failed  to  dis- 
gust a  generous-minded  man.  He  had  con- 
ceived scruples  against  the  Scotch  sacraments 
of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  he 
put  forth  with  less  than  his  ordinary  ability 
and  decision,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
offensive  to  the  more  zealous  Presbyterians, 
Like  Barclay,  he  had  been  committed  to  the 
Edinburgh  Toibooth  after  the  Restoration, 
and  like  Barclay  he  had  also  come  under  the 
influence  of  the  Quaker  Swintoun.  At  the 
time  of  bis  release  in  1661,  he  writes  thus 
of  the  Quakers  : — "  For  I  do  verilyfind  and 
believe  there  is  right  appearing  from,  and 
holden  forth  at  this  time  by  these  despised 
people,  which,  if  prejudice  and  passion  did 
not  hinder,  might  be  received  with  much  ad- 


vantage." The  progress  which  these  two 
Christian  men  made  towards  an  open  avowal  ' 
of  the  tenets  of  Quakerism,  was  effected  in 
very  different  ways,  showing  a  great  diver- 
gency of  character,  if  professional  habits  hnd 
not  something  to  do  with  the  course  that 
each  adopted-  Jaffray,  the  statesman,  went 
cautiously  to  work ;  he  was  for  ever  taking 
counsel  with  the  Scottish  divines,  even  after 
he  had  satisfied  himself  of  the  principles  of 
the  Friends,  and  seeking  for  godly  discussions 
regarding  the  right  way,  which  only  called 
forth  bitter  feelings,  and  confirmed  each  ade 
in  its  own  opinions.  Barclay,  the  soldier, 
sought  no  counsel  but  from  the  Word  of  God, 
and  when  his  mind  was  fully  made  up  his 
convictions  were  proclaimed  boldly  to  the 
world,  "  I  had  more  satisfaction,"  said  the 
old  veteran,  when  the  Aberdeen  rabble  had 
mobbed  him  for  attending  a  meeting  of 
Friends,  "in  being  thus  insulted  for  the 
truth,  than  when  the  m^istrates  were  wont  to 
meet  me  and  convoy  me  on  my  visits  to  the 
town,  and  to  solicit  my  company  to  a  collation 
in  their  council-house." 

The  first  Aberdeen  Quakers  had,  indeed, 
little  but  their  obscurity  and  inoffensiveness 
to  protect  them  against  the  ignorant  brutality 
of  the  rabble.  The  earliest  converts  were  a 
few  women,  most  of  them  of  the  lower  and 
middle  classes,  and  one  or  two  poor  artizans 
and  labourers.  These  people  had  been  won 
over  to  the  Society  by  the  preaching  of 
William  Dewsbury,  an  English  Friend  who 
visited  the  north  of  Scotland  a  few  years  be- 
fore the  Restoration.  George  Gray  and 
George  Keith  w^e  two  of  Dewsburys  best- 
known  disciples.  George  Gray,  who  had 
been  a  weaver,  became  one  of  the  first  minis- 
ters of  the  Aberdeen  Society,  and  though 
wholly  an  uneducated  man,  is  described 
by  the  Quaker  annalist  as  having  been 
"  thoroughly  furnished  in  all  respects  unto 
his  holy  callmg."  Another  and  very  dilTerent 
member  was  George  Keith,  a  graduate  of  the 
University,  who,  having  been  trained  in  the 
polemics  of  the  Established  Church,  was  one 
of  the  ablest  champions  in  defending  Quaker- 
ism against  its  clerical  assailants.  Keith's 
character  seems  to  have  been. ardent  and 
zealous,  but  tainted  with  an  ambition 
and  an  impatience  of  restraint  which  ac- 
corded ill  with  the  meekness  of  his  fellow- 
Friends.  After  undergoing  many  sufferings 
and  persecutions  with  the  steadfastness  and 
resignation  of  an  early  Christian,  Keith 
quarrelled  with  the  Society  in  Pennsylvania, 
attempted  to  found  a  new  sect  of  Quakers, 
then  joined  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  finally 
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died  Rector  of  Elburton,  in  Sussex.  When 
the  news  of  his  defecrion  reached  Aberdeen 
in  1694,  the  Quakers  there  addressed  a 
letter  to  their  "Ancient  Friends,  George 
and  Elizabeth  Keith,"  which  has  all  the 
simple  eloquence  and  pathos  of  an  apos- 
tolic epistle.  After  a  touching  allusion  to 
their  former  services  and  sufferings,  the 
Friends  entreat  them  "  to  receive  in  a  right 
mind  our  innocent  freedom  and  love ;  and  in 
the  cool  of  the  day  go  forth  again  with  your 
brethren  into  the  ancient  green  pastures  of 
love,  and  to  the  healing  springs  of  life,  giving 
up  to  fire  and  sword  that  which  is  for  it ;  so 
the  first  and  the  last  works  shall  be  precious 
together ;  then  righteousness  and  peace  shall 

kiss    eadi    other and   in    the  sweet 

ancient  spring  of  our  Father's' love,  wherein 
we  have  often  been  sweetly  refreshed  together 
many  years  ago,  shall  we  truly  rejoice  to  hear 
from  you  and  also  to  see  your  faces."  Another 
eminent  member  of  the  Aberdeen  Society 
from  the  beginning  was  Margaret  Mollison, 
-  the  wife  of  a  magistrate,  whose  knees,  it  was 
said,  were  worn  by  the  frequency  of  her  de- 
votions, and  whose  daughter.  Christian  Bar- 
clay, was  even  more  eminent  than  herself. 

When  Alexander  Jaffray  and  Colonel 
Barclay  joined  the  sect,  the  former  in  1662 
the  other  rather  more  than  three  years  after- 
wards, the  anger  of  the  Presbyterians  was 
roused  to  the  pitch  of  persecution.  The 
Church  in  Aberdeen  was,  at  ,that  time,  a 
curious  mixture  of  Episcopacy  and  Presbytery. 
The  north-east  of  Scotland,  especially  Aber- 
deen, had,  on  the  whole,  taken  kindly  to 
Prelacy,  and  the  imposition  of  a  bishop  upon 
the  Presbyterian  clergy  was  not  attended 
with  the  same  scandal  to  religion  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Bishop  Scougal  was 
a  learned  and  tolerant  man,  and  might  not 
have  troubled  himself  about  theQuakers,  but 
for  the  representations  of  the  Aberdeen  minis- 
ters, who  never  ceased  to  clamour  for  Jaffray's 
being  made  an  example  of.  Jaffray  was 
ordered  by  the  Court  of  High  Commission 
to  place  himself  under  the  bishop's  surveil- 
lance ;  and  other  Friends  of  lower  rank  were 
thrown  into  the  prisons  of  Aberdeen  and 
Edinburgh.  It  is  but  justice  both  to  the 
bishop  and  the  Privy  Council,  to  admit  that 
this  persecution  was  forced  upon  them 
by  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  to  whom 
oppression  had  failed  to  teach  tolerance. 
Jaffray,  constant  to  his  motto  that  "  it  was 
belter  to  obey  God  than  man,"  having  vio- , 
lated  the  injunctions  of  the  authorities  by 
holding  religious  meetings  with  the  Friends  ' 
in  his  own  house,  was,  by  the  bishop's  orders, 


thrown  into  prison  at  Banfl^  though  he  was 
suffering  at  the  time  from  a  serious  indispo- 
sition. While  here  he  penned  a  solemn 
warning  to  Bishop  Scougal  to  beware  of 
persecution,  and  assured  him  that  oppression 
"  would  only  tend  to  the  farther  service  and 
advancement  of  our  testimony,  which  is  in- 
deed gloriously  come  forth,  and  shall  further 
to  the  terror  and  astonishment  of  all  op- 
posers."  The  unchristian  attitude  assumed 
by  the  Aberdeen  ministers  is  a  dark  picture 
even  in  that  dark  age.  One  of  them  at- 
tempted to  stir  up  the  judges  when  on  circuit 
against  the  Quakers,  by  preaching  a  sermon 
in  which  the  Friends  were  denounced  as  a 
"  most  dangerous  and  pernicious  sect,"  until 
both  judges  and  magistrates  were  ashamed  of 
his  vehemence.  Having  failed  in  this  quar- 
ter, the  clergy  next  petitioned  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil at  Edinburgh,  "  to  curb  and  rid  the  land  " 
of  the  sectaries. 

In  Sir  John  Keith,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Kintore,  the  ministers  found  a  zealous  co- 
adjutor. Inveruiy  and  Kin  muck,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Keith's  residence,  had  each  its 
little  meeting  of  Friends,  and  the  baron  not 
only  delivered  some  of  them  to  the  Aber- 
deen magistrates  for  punishment,  but  exerted 
his  influence  to  get  a  special  commission  for 
the  extirpation  of  heresy.  But  before  the 
commission  was  issued,  the  chief  object  of 
popular  indignation  was  gathered  to  his 
fathers.  Alexander  Jaffray  died  at  his  house 
of  Kingswells  in  May,  1673,  "  with  blessed 
and  living  testimonies  to  thehonour  of  the 
Truth  before  many  professors  and  profane 
who  came  to  see  him,"  as  the  record  of  the 
Aberdeen  Society  remarks.  Jaffray's  charac- 
ter had  shone  forth  under  persecution  even 
more  brightly  than  before.  He  had  become 
an  undaunted  advocate  of  his  opinions,  and 
no  longer  troubled  himself  with  attempts  to 
solve  his  doubts  by  controversy.  He  bore 
his  severest  afflictions  without  a  murmur,  and 
did  not  permit  himself  to  revile  his  op- 
pressors, whom  he  never  mentions  except  in 
terms  of  pity  and  Christian  love.  Jaffray's 
death  would  have  been  severely  felt  by  the 
northern  Quakers,  for  he  had  been  the  natural 
mouthpiece  of  their  grievances,  but  that  his 
place  was  at  once  taken  by  one  who  is  even 
more  eminent  in  the  annals  of  the  sect. 
Colonel  Barclay's  son  Robert,  who  had  been 
educated  under  the  care  of  his  maternal 
uncle,  the  principal  of  the  Scots'  College  at 
Paris,  joined  the  Society,  soon  after  his 
father,  from  independent  convictions.  Young 
Barclay's  theological  training  seems  to  have 
been  well  cared  for.     His  writings  show  him 
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to  have  possessed  a  sound  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  Fathers,  as  well  as  of  the  polemical 
and  doctrinal  writings  of  the  age.  His 
"  Apology"  is,  however,  so  well  known,. even 
outside  the  Friends,  and  his  life  and  opinions 
are  so  far  reflected  in  it,  that  more  detailed 
allusion  to  him  here  is  unnecessary. 

The  Barclays  were  then  the  persons  who, 
in  the  eyes  of  Sir  John  Keith's  commission, 
were  most  dangerous  to  orthodoxy.  The 
Aberdeen  magistrates  had  stretclied  an  Act 
against  Presbyterian  nonconformists,  and, 
under  colour  of  it,  had  cast  twelve  of  the 
leading  Friends  into  prison.  David  Barclay 
pleaded  thccause  of  his  brethren  stoutly  before 
the  commissioners,  and  both  he  and  his  com- 
panions refused  to  bind  themselves  not  to 
attend  more  meetings.  Heavy  fines  were 
inflicted  upon  all  the  recusants,  and  they 
were  committed  to  prison  until  the  money 
could  be  raised.  But  even  imprisonment 
could  not  alter  their  steadfastness.  Andrew 
JafTray  dared  to  preach  from  their  prison 
window,  and  was  removed  in  consequence  to 
worse  quarters.  Fortunately,  for  himself  and 
his  friends,  Robert  Barclay  was  abroad  at  the 
time  of  this  pereecution,  and  when  he  heard 
the  news  he  at  once  set  to  work  to  compass 
their  liberation,  Elizabeth,  the  Princess  Pa- 
latine of  the  Rhine,  the  cousin  of  Charles  II., 
was  Barclay's  kinswoman,  and  this  amiable 
lady  listened  with  much  interest  to  the 
teachings  of  the  young  Quaker.  Not  only 
that,  but  it  seems  that  the  Princess  was  in 
a  special  manner  drawn  towards  the  doctrines 
of  the  Friends,  for  she  writes  to  Barclay  in 
her  own  quaint  earnest  way ;— "  Now  that  I 
]ia\e  sometimes  a  glimpse  of  the  True  Light, 
I  do  not  attend  to  it  as  I  should  ;  being 
drawn  by  the  works  of  my  calling  which 
must  be  done—and  as  your  swift  English 
hounds,  I  often  over-run  my  scent,  being 
called  back  when  it  is  too  late."  King 
Charles  had,  upon  Barclay's  petition,  referred 
the  case  of  the  Aberdeen  Quakers  to  the 
Scotch  Privy  Council.  But  though  Lauder- 
dale did  his  best  to  forward  his  master's 
wishes,  the  Presbyterian  opposition  was  too 
fierce,  and  the  prayer  of  the  Aberdeen  peti- 
tioners was  answered  by  scorpions  instead  of 
whips;  the  number  of  the  former  commission 
being  doubled,  and  strengthened  by  the  addi- 
tion of  zealous  Covenanters.  The  new  com- 
missioners, failing  to  shake  the  constancy  of 
the  Friends,  confirmed  the  former  sentence, 
an<i  empowered  a  Captain  Melville  to  distrain 
thL-ir  properties  to  the  amounts  of  their  seve- 
ral fines.  Melville  called  in  the  aid  of  soldiers 
and  stripped  the  Friends  not  only  of  their 


fi.ted  fines,  but  of  everything  else  that  he  coulii    ! 
lay   hold    of.     One   poor   Quaker,  Thoniaa  , 
Milne,  a  shoemaker,  who  had  been  plundered 
of  his  litde  all,  kneeled  down  publicly  at  tlie  | 
market  cross,  and  prayed  God  to  forgive  his 
oppressors,  for  which  presumption  the  Pro- 
vost again  committed  him  to  prison.     More-  l! 
over,  Robert  Barclay  coming  soon  after  to 
the  north,  was  thrown  into  prison  with  the 
other  Friends,  notwithstanding  the  favour  j 
with  which  the  Court  had  been  disposed  to 
treat   him.      When   the    Princess   Elijabeth 
heard  of  the  younger  Barclay's  confinement,  ■ 
she  wrote  to  her  brother,  Prince  Rupert,  en-  ■. 
treating  him  to  make  interest  with  the  king 
on  the  Barclays'  behalf;  and  there  can  l>e 
little  doubt  to  those  who  investigate  closely 
the  history  of  this  period,  that  but  for  the  , 
influence  of  the  Court,  which  seems  to  have 
shown  more  concern  for  the  toleration  of  the 
Scotch  Quakers   than   most  people  will  be  ' 
disposed  to  give  it  credit  for,  the  ministers 
would  in  all  probability  have  used  the  sword  [ 
as  well  as  bonds  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
detested  sect. 

Meanwhile  the  prisoners  in  Aberdeen  were 
in  a  most  wretched  condition.  To  prevent 
them  from  preaching  to  the  ^xjpulace,  the 
windows  of  the  prison  were  shut  up ;  they 
were  frequently  denied  the  use  of  fire, 
although  it  was  the  winter-time ;  the  roof 
leaked  upon  them  in  rainy  weather,  and 
sometimes  they  were  so  closely  packed  that 
they  had  scarcely  room  to  sit  or  lie.  The 
Provost  and  Burnett,  a  bailie,  one  of  theii 
harshest  persecutors,  threatened,  when  they  . 
complained  of  this  harsh  usage,  "to  pack 
them  like  salmon  in  a  barrel."  In  1677,  ' 
after  having  been  in  prison  for  upwards  of  a 
year,  the  Quakers  again  petitioned  the  Coun- 
cil, and  Robert  Barclay  addressed  a  letter  tt> 
Archbishop  Sharpe,  in  which  he  cites  the 
testimony  of  Athanasius,  "that  it  was  the 
devil's  work,  and  not  God's,  to  force  men's 
consciences,  and  that  the  blasphemous  Arians, , 
the  first  Christian  persecutors,  had  learned  to 
do  so,  not  of  God,  but  of  the  devil  and  his  | 
angels."  This  letter  seems  to  have  had  con- 
siderable weight  with  the  Axhbishop,  but  the 
representations  of  the  local  clergy  and  mapa- 
trates  carried  the  day,  and  Sharpe  inducsi  ., 
the  Council  to  remit  the  Quakers'  petitioc  ' 
back  again  to  the  commissioners,  Xhe  king's 
recommendation,  however,  led  the  commis- 
sioners to  mitigate  their  severity.  During  th's 
troublous  period,  several  remarkable  tes;:- 
monies  were  put  forth.  Lillias  Skene,  who-; 
husband  was  among  the  prisoners,  and  wbo 
was  herself  held  in  great, estimation  evea 
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among  the  Presbyterians,  for  her  talents  and 
Christian  character,  addiessed  a  wammg  to 
the  magistrates  and  townsfolk  of  Aberdeen, 
in  which  she  ui^ed  them  not  to  draw  upon 
themselves  and  their  city  innocent  blood,  for 
even  if  they  kept  their  hands  free  from  the 
blood  of  an  innocent  people,  who  were  suffer- 
ing for  conscience'  sake,  they  would  stiil 
have  enough  to  account  for.  &ich  of  Lillias 
Skene's  letters  and  writings  as  have  been 
preserved,  stamp  her  as  a  woman  of  a  mas- 
■culine  cast  of  character,  but  with  a  mind 
thoroughly  imbued  with  love  to  all  classes  of 
Christians.  The  Aberdeen  Friends  were 
singularly  fortunate  in  their  female  members, 
many  of  whom  have  their  godly  lives  and 
Christian  graces  still  embalmed  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  sect.  Among  other  ixames,  that 
of  Christian  Barclay,  the  wife  of  the  apolo- 
gist, who  was  the  daughter  of  an  equally 
I  pious  mother,  Margaret  Moilison,  mentioned 
above,  and  who  made  a  public  profession  of 
her  religion  in  her  sixteenth  year,  deserves  to 
be  honourably  recorded. 

The  persecution,  which  had  lulled  for  a 
few  months  in  1677,  again  broke  forth, 
and  continued  to  rage  without  intermission 
for  two  years  and  a  half.  The  rigorous 
treatment  to  which  they  were  subjected, 
seems  to  have  undermined  the  intellect  of 
some,  for  we  hear  of  Andrew  JafFray,  son  of 
Alexander,  a  reasonable  enough  person  at 
other  times,  exposing  himself  in  the  streets 
of  Aberdeen  in  a  state  of  semi-nudity,  as  the 
prophets  of  old  were  wont  to  mourn  for  the 
sins  of  their  people.  It  is  curious,  if  it 
were  not  painful,  to  watch  how  eagerly  the 
Friends  of  those  days  sought  to  trace  the 
hand  of  God  in  whatever  calamities  befel 
their  persecutors,  Forbes,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  struck  down  dead  in  his  pulpit, 
while  in  the  act  of  excommunicating  his  own 
daughter,  who  had  turned  Quaker.  Another 
minister  was  as  suddenly  cut  off  after  having 
imprisoned  two  Friends  for  preaching  in  his 
churchyard.  Provost  Petrie,  of  Aberdeen, 
who  had  been  a  violent  persecutor,  was  con- 
victed of  malversation  in  the  Convention  of 
Boroughs,  and  imprisoned  in  the  very  place 
where  he  had  been  wont  to  confine  the 
Quakers,  And  these  are  but  a  few  instances 
of  the  ojjen  judgments  which  the  Friends 
fancied  they  saw  wrought  upon  their  enemiei 
But  it  was  just  the  same  with  the  other  sects 
01  the  day. 

It  was  again  from  the  Court  that  a  re- 
spite came  to  the  Quakers.  Robert  Barclay 
had  crossed  over  to  the  Continent,  with 
^ox,    penn,    and    other    Friends,    to    visit 


their  brethren  in  the  Low  Countries.  Bat 
before  his  departure,  he  again  represented' 
the  cause  of  the  northern  sufferers  to  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  and  the  Duke  of  York, 
\  afterwards  James  II.  The  Duke  procured 
Barclay  an  order  from  the  king,  reprunanding 
the  Scotch  authorities  for  their  persecution  of 
the  Quakers ;  and  the  release  of  all  the  other  ] 
prisoners  was  shortly  afterwards  effected.  It  ' 
is  a  pleasing  thing  to  observe  the  toleration 
which  both  Charles  and  James  extended  lo 
the  Scotch  Quakers  :  and  the  fact  mi~ht  give 
some  colour  to  the  plea  put  forth  by  the  de- 
fenders of  the  two  last  Stuart  kings,  that  it 
was  for  the  political,  and  not  the  religious 
part  of  their  creed,  that  they  persecuted 
Dissenters,  for  the  Quakers  alone,  of  all  the 
sects  of  the  day,  were  careful  to  excluilp  ' 
political  questions  from  their  constitution.  ] 
The  Bwclay  family  possesses  a  memorable  , 
tradition  of  the  apologist's  final  interview  with 
James,  during  that  monarch's  last  few  weeks  ' 
of  power.  It  is  thus  related  by  Robert  Bar-  ' 
clay's  grandson  ;^"At  their  parting,  he 
being  in  a  window  with  the  king,  when  none 
other  was  present,  who,  looking  out,  said, 
'  The  wind  was  now  fair  for  the  Prince  of 
Orange  coming  over;'  upon  which  my  grand- 
father took  occasion  to  say, '  It  was  hard  that 
no  expedient  could  be  found  out  to  satisfy 
the  people ; '  to  which  the  king  replied,  '  I 
will  do  anything  becoming  a  gentleman, 
except  part  with  liberty  of  conscience,  which 
I  shall  never  do  while  I  live.'  It  would  have 
been  well  for  James  had  he  always  been  as 
tender  of  his  subjects'  consciences  as  of  his 
own.  But  still  it  ought  to  be  remembered  to 
Tiis  credit  that  he  put  a  stop  to  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Quakers,  until  the  Revolution 
established  religious  freedom  upon  a  more 
secure  basis  than  the  good-will  of  a  monarch. 
With  the  termination  of  their  troubles  onr 
interest  in  the  Aberdeen  Quakers  ceases. 
The  Barclays  were  in  due  time  gathered  to 
their  fathers,  but  their  descendants  are  still 
reckoned  among  the  most  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Quakerism 
never  made  but  a  limited  progress  in  Scot- 
land, Tlic  soil  was  unfavourable  to  its  growth. 
But  the  early  Aberdeen  Quakers  left  behind 
them  a  valuable  legacy  in  their  example,  not 
merely  to  the  Friends,'but  to  all  sects  of 
Christians,  No  man  can  read  the  accounts 
given  in  Jaffray's  diary  and  the  Ury  papers, 
from  which  the  above  facts  are  chiefly 
taken,  without  feeling  that  the  Quakers  were 
indeed  animated  widi  the  tniest  spirit  of 
Christianity,  The  more  they  were  persecuted, 
the  more  they  clung  to  their  tenets ;  and  ia 
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the  darkest  time  of  their  tribulation  not  a 
word  of  reviling  or  abuse  appears  to  have 
passed  a  Quaker's  lips.  So  long  as  the  Jafirays 
and  Barclays  directed  their  meetings,  none 
of  those  extreme  demonstrations,  so  common 
among  fanatical  sects  of  the  day,  could  be 
laid  to  their  charge,  and  the  language 
which  they  adopted  in  speaking  of  other 
denominations  was  charitable  in  the  extreme. 


Their  obedience  to  the  civil  power  was  an 
example  to  both  Episcopalians  and  Presby- 
terians, so  fat  as  the  noith  of  Scotland  was 
concerned.  There  were,  doubtless,  many  ot 
their  tenets  that  seem  too  narrow  for  the 
liberty  of  the  Gospel,  but  the  writings  of 
Barclay  and  JaSiay  are  characterized  by  a 
warmth  and  charity  which  has  only  been 
exceeded  in  our  own  days. 

ALEXANDER   ALUUtOVCB. 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  MIMI'S  LOVE. 

By  KATHERJNE   S.    MACQUOID,   Author   or    "Paitt, 


THE  last  time  I  went  to  St.  Roque,  I  found 
ray  room  at  the  Hotel  Ste,  Batbe  occu- 
pied by  a  crusty-tempered  major,  who  had 
spent  his  life  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company;  and  who  from  all  I  learned' about 
him,  appeared  to  hav^  left  it  with  the  temper 
of  a  Bengal  tiger. 

The  landlord  of  t5e  hotel,  my  old  friend 
Monsieur  Clopin,  blushed  as  he  recounted  to 
me  the  scene  that  had  been  enacted  between 
himself  and  the  major,  when  he  ventured 
to  suggest  that  the  major  would  consent  to 
yield  up  his  room  to  a  countrywoman. 

"  Madame,"  monsieur  put  his  band  on  his 
heart  and  bowed,  "  I  respect  you  and  your 
nation  too  much  to  repeat  to  you  the  words 
of  this  gentleman ;  but  if  madame  wilt  have 
the  goodness  to  take  a  seat  in  the  little  room 
of  Madame  Clopin,  who  is  unhappily  absent, 
I  will  find  madame  a  room  as  much  like  her 
own  as  possible." 

It  may  be  because  he  is  the  father  of 
"  Notre  Jean,"  "  my  lost  Jean,"  as  I  some- 
times call  him ;  but  I  do  not  think  there  are 
many  kinder  men  than  Monsieur  Clopin,  he 
is  real,  there  is  no  profession  about  him, 
and  he  never  foigets ;  and  I  hold  these  two  to 
be  sterling  qualities  in  a  man — I  considering 
mankind  from  the  timid  unmairied  point  of 
view  as  "  deceivers  ever," 

But  this  story  is  to  be  a  very  little  one,  so  I 
must  tell  it  straight  out,  and  not  turn  into 
any  by-paths  of  reflection. 

Thanks  to  Monsieur  Clopin,  I  am  soon 
setded  in  a  very  pleasant  room  at  Monsieur 
Hochard's  the  bookseller,  next  door  but  one 
to  the  Hotel  Ste.  Barbe ;  so  even  I,  who  am 
by  no  means  a  strong-minded  "  platform " 
sort  of  woman,  can  go  into  the  hotel  for  all 
my  meals  quite  comfortably. 

If  I  were  a  man  I  should  like  to  be  a 
bookseller ;  and,  as  there  is  no  private  en- 


trance to  the  house,  I  often  linger  on  my  way 
through  Monsieur  Hochard's  shop  and  chat 
with  the  librarian  himsel£  He  has  no  shop- 
man ;  he  serves  his  customers,  and  when  be 
is  absent  his  daughter  Mimi  takes  his  place: 
I  have  not  an  idea  whether  Mimi  is  a  pet 
name  or  a  real  French  appellative.  When 
I  come  back  to  England  I  always  find 
out  many  questions  I  ought  to  have  asked, 
and  proper  things  which  I  ought  to  have  done. 
I  suppose  it  is  from  |n  intense  sense  of  en- 
joyment; but,  I  confess,  that  directly  I 
step  on  French  ground,  I  seem  to  lose  my 
head  ;  at  least  the  reasoning  part  of  it,  and  I 
give  myself  up  to  be  delighted. 

But  whether  Mimi  be  a  pet  name  or  not, 
Mimi  is  a  veritable  pet  She  is  only  seven- 
teen ;  and  when  she  lifts  her  long  dark  lashes, 
and  looks  at  me  so  ^weetly  and  shyly  out  of 
her  dark  eyes,  I  long  to  give  her  a  kiss. 

If  Madame  Hocli^rd  is  present  I  restrain 
myself.  Madame  is  a  Parisian.  She  weais 
the  simplest  dresses,  always  black,  either 
silk  or  alpaca,  but  they  fit  her  charming  easy 
figure  as  only  French  dresses  can  fit  In  tte 
morning,  she  wears  a  closely  bordered  muslin 
cap,  but  of  aflerooons,  her  shining  dark  hair 
is  dressed  without  a  straggling  hair  to  be 
seen.  I  often  meet  Monsieur  Le  Petit  comii^ 
out  of  the  bookshop,  and  I  fancy  he  dresses 
Madame's  hair  daily ;  for,  as  all  the  worid 
knows,  Monsieur  Le  Petit  is  iAe  hair-dresser 
of  St.  Roque, 

I  describe  the  outdde  of  Madame  Hodiard,  | 
because  there  is  so  littie  besides  to  say  about 
her.  She  is  always  polite,  freezes  me  with  a 
stereotyped  smile  as  I  pass  her,  and  listms 
with  an  impassive  face  to  any  enormity  I 
complain  of  in  respect  of  her  servant  Ma^t 
I  shall  simply  say  of  Margot,  that  she  is  more 
fit  to  herd  cows  than  to  do  housework. 

Madame  Hochard's  cold  grey  eyes  take  in 
all  my  complaints  without  emitting  one  ray 
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of  sympathy,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
that  she  rebukes  MajgoL 

I  rarely  see  madame  in  the  shop,  but  the 
father  and  daughter  are  often  together  there  ; 
they  are  strangely  alike — brown,  bright,  genial 
creatures — unlike,  as  regards  mere  beauty, 
for  Mimi  is  very  pretty  and  well-rounded ; 
her  father  is  small,  and  thin,  and  wrinkled. 

As  I  come  through  the  shop  one  morning, 
I  observe  that  Mimi  looks  sad.  I  fancy  her 
eyes  are  red,  as  if  tears  had  been  suddenly 
brushed  away  from  them. 


"  Come  for  a  walk  with  me,  my  dear,"'  I 
say  in  English.  Mimi  is  learning  English 
from  her  father,  and  talks  a  pretty  soft  jargon. 

"  Ah  no,  madame,  I  may  not"  Then  she 
hesitates  and  blushes.  "  I  wish  to  say  I  had 
better  stay  in-doors." 

The  child  (she  is  so  child-like,  that  I  ohm 
forget  her  age,  and  treat  her  like  a  child) 
looks  so  confused,  so  unlike  her  frank  con- 
fiding self,  that  I  waken  up  to  the  perception 
of  a  mystery.  This  is  startling  ;  life  ai  the 
Hochards',  even  to  my  staid  maiden  mind,  is 


monotonotis ;  everything  seems  to  be  done  in 
a  common-place  way ;  there  is  a  privet-hedge 
atmosphere  which  I  find  oppressive.  How 
could  a  love  affair  creep  in  here  ?  for  1  am 
sure  love  has  something  to  do  with  it.  But  I 
have  been  told  that  young  French  girls  never 
fall  in  love.  I  feel  my  ears  tingle  with  curiosity. 

"  It  is  such  a  fine  day,  Mimi.  Shall  I  ask 
your  mother  if  you  may  come  with  me  ?  I 
have  to  go  back  to  my  room." 

"  Ah,  but  no ;  and  if  Mademoiselle  will 


tell  me,  I  mil  tun  to  her  room  and  fetch 

what  she  has  to  go  back  for," 

Her  eyes  droop  in  confusion,  she  sus- 
pects my  curiosity.     My  face  has  betrayed  it. 

"  No,  Mimi,  you  shall  not  go,  and  I  shall 
not  go  either.  I  see  I  have  only  just  time 
to  do  my  shopping  before  dinner ;  but  you 
are  not  well,  my  child,  and  a  little  air  would 
have  done  you  good," 

"  I  am  not  well — no."  Mimi  gives  a  little 
sigh — a  sigh  with  a  quiver  in  it,  as  if  it  couM 
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easily  be  proloDged  into  a  sobbing  fit ;  "  but 
to  go  out  will  not  make  tne  better ;"  &  ical 
little  sob  this  time,  and  somehow  without  in- 
tending it,  I  find  I  have  put  my  arm  round 
the  dear  little  girl,  and  have  drawn  her  sweet 
sad  face  on  to  my  shoulder. 

I  have  no  idea  of  extorting  het  confidence ; 
my  curiosity  has  subsided  into  s^pathy. 
ABother  sob  comes,  so  deep  drawn,  that  it 
makes  my  heart  ache,  but  no  words,  till 
presently  I  bend  down  and  kiss  her  foreheiul. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  Mimi  whispers  amid  her 
sobs,  for  my  kiss  has  made  her  quite  Iveak 
down,  "  you  are  so  kind ;  I  wish  I  could  tell 

you  my  sorrow,  but  I  may  not,  maman " 

She  raises  her  head,  and  looks  round  with 
such  a  scared  expression,  that  my  heart  is 
heavier  still.  "  N'importe,"  ihe  says  gaily ; 
"  au  revoir,  ma  bonne  dame." 

She  holds  up  her  dear  Kttle  face,  and  I 
kiss  first  one  brown  rosy  cheek,  and  then 
the  other ;  while  I  am  thinking  how  like  they 
are  to  nectarines,  she  slips  away  and  is  gone. 

"  Poor  little  darling ! " 

Actually  as  I  walk  steadily  along  towards 
the  Rue  St.  Jean,  I  feci  tears  on  my  cheeks ; 
Jemima  lirown  told  me  once  I  was  senti- 
mental, and  I  begin  to  think  I  am.  I  wipe 
away  the  tears  and  go  on.  Just  before  I 
reach  the  comer  of  my  street,  underneath  one 
of  those  two  old  blocks  of  houses,  which 
seem  to  be  nodding  their  grey  overhanging 
gables  at  one  another  from  different  sides  of 
the  way,  I  meet,  quite  suddenly,  as  he  come.^ 
quickly  round  the  corner,  a  gentleman.  He 
is  shabbily  dressed,  but  he  looks  so  nice,  and 
good,  and  refined,  that  I  feel  drawn  to  him, 
and  in  general  I  dislike  young  Frenchmen. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  saw  in  his  face  the 
reflectioa  of  the  sadness  I  had  seen  in 
Mimi's  eyes. 

"  Sentimental  again,"  I  say  rebukingly, 
and  go  on  a  litlle  faster,  ashamed  of  myself. 

I  have  not  quite  turned  the  corner  into 
the  Place  SL  Pierre  when  I  hear  hurried 
steps  behind  me — here  is  my  interesting 
unknown  with  his  hat  in  bis  hand. 

"  Mille  pardons,  madamu,"  he  speaks  in  ex- 
quisite French — quite  unlike  the  broad  Nor- 
man of  St.  Roque,  "  but  mny  I  inquire  if 
Monsieur  Hocbard  is  at  homeat  this  moment" 

But  for  the  interest  I  feel,  I  should  desire 
my  stranger  to  go  on  and  inquire  for  him- 
self, it  seems  to  me  an  unwarrantable  liberty 
to  address  himself  to  me,  but  quickly  I  ani 
lifted  far  abo\'e  such  a  thought,  a  sudden 
revelation  has  come  to  me,  I  consider  my- 
self a  witch — Mimi  is  in  love,  and  this  is 
her  lover. 


Now  if  I  were  in  England,  and  suddenly  | 
discovered  that  one  of  ray  maids,  or  any  ycmi^ 
girl  under  my  charge,  had  a  lover— a  lover 
who  lived  near  and  could  prowl  about  and 
waylay  the,  object  of  his  affections  whenever 
she  went  abroad — I  shouM  ceitwnly  irai 
irate  and  virtuous,  and  denounce  male  bvcn 
as  "  social  plagues,"  but  I  suppose  the  air  of 
France,  or  my  lore  for  Mimi,  is  deffionlisiog. 
I  smile  sympathizingly  on  my  qnestioner. 

"  Monsieur  Hodi^  is  otit,  and  I  do  not 
think  he  will  be  in  till  &ve  o'clock;  but 
you  will  find  hin  up  at  the  Castle,  I  lancv, 
he  went  there  half  an  hour  ago." 

He  thanks  me  so  enthusiastically,  so  gTat^ 
fiilly,  Oiat  I  feel  as  if  I  had  not  done  enough 
for  him — and  I  see  that  instead  of  pursuing 
his  way  down  the  Street,  he  has  gone  off  lo 
the  left,  where  the  Castle  is.     I  can  iie\'er 
diink  of  the  Castle  wiUiout  a  sigh.     "  Notre 
Jean  "  guided  me  there  himself,  and  icti 
duced  me  to  his  friesds   the  butterflies, 
they  fluttered  in  brown  and  scarlet  fiocki 
the  grassed  moat.  Ah,  Notre  J  ean,  you  are  as 
free  ax  the  butteifiies  now,  and  as  spotless. 


When  I  ouae  doi^tairs  on  my  way  to 
break&st  next  moniia^  madune's  parloui- 
door  stood  wide  open,  aitd  I  looked  ia 
Madame  Hodiard  sat  at  her  desk  frowning ; 
she  took  no  notice  of  me. 

I  passed  on.  Madame's  pariour  is  just 
behind  the  sbi^  and  I  felt  sure  of  finding 
Mimi  with  her  £ither.  I  came  hoote  much  later 
than  usual  from  the  hotel  last  night,  for  1  met 
some  dear  old  fiiends  there,  and  stayed  to 
have  coffee  widi  thetn,  and  they  brou^t  me 
home  so  late  that  there  was  no  one  in  the 
shop  as  I  passed  thnuigh. 

I  open  the  door  that  leads  from  the 
passage  into  the  shop,  and  mount  up  the 
three  steps  on  which  the  floor  is  raised. 

Monsieur  Hochard  is  not  there,  nor  Mimi. 
and  Mai^ot  is  standing  on  one  leg,  half 
asleep,  with  her  head  atmbd  into  an  empty 
bookshelf 

"  Where  is  the  master,  Margot,  aiiJ 
mademoiselle  ?  " 

"  Ma  foi,  how  shoukl  I  know  ;  it  is  of 
madame  mademoiselle  sltould  ask  hei  ques- 
tions. I  am  here  to  mind  the  shop  wliile 
madame  settles  her  accounts," 

I  did  not  choose  to  question  Maigol,  but 
I  went  away  troubled.  I  could  not  eat  ray 
breakfast,  although  the  chef — the  old  com- 
panion of  Notre  Jean — sorpassed  himself  in 
an  omelette  that  morning. 

The  day  passed  on,  and  Monsieur  Ho- 
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chard  did  not  appear;  the  shop  was  empty 
each   time   I   passed   through.     I   stamped 
about  heavily   and   lingered,   but    no    on 
'came,   and   the   door  of  madame's  parlot 
remained  closed. 

I  left  the  dinner-table  early,  I  missed  my 
biends  and  felt  very  lonely ;  there  was  no 
Mimi  when  I  reached  my  lodging  to  wel- 
come me  in  her  sweet  loving  &ishi(Hi. 

The  shop  was  empty  when  I  went  in — at 
least  I  saw  no  one — but  just  as  I  laid  my 
hand  on  the  door  into  the  pass^e,  I  heard 
a  deep  smothered  sigh. 

I  turned  and  mounted  the  steps,  and  then 
I  saw  Monsieur  Hochard. 

He  sat  behiod  his  desk,  his  head  resting 
on  one  of  his  poet  thin  hands. 

"  Good  evening,  monsieur,"  I  said  cheer- 
fully, "  I  have  been  looking  for  you  all, day." 
I  stood  quite  still  opposite  him ;  I  know 
this  would  rouse  hint. 

"  Permit  me  to  give  mademoiselle  a  chair," 
He  came  out  from  his  hiding-place  and 
found  me  one,  and  tlien  I  saw  tjie  sorrow  in 
the  man's  face.  All  the  bright  cheerful 
intelligence  which  made  it  so  remaikable 
among  ^es  was  gone.  He  looked  languid 
and  spiritless  as  well  as  sorrow-stricken. 

"  You  are  ill,  monsieur,"  I  said  in  sudden 
alarm  ;  I  forgot  all  about  Mimi  just  then. 
"  No,  no,  no  !  "  he  waved  his  hand  and 
{  went  back  into  his  comer  behind  the  desk — 
"  I  am  very  sad,  mademoiselle,  and  you  will 
be    sad,  too — my  dear  little   daughter  has 
gone  away  from  us,  and  I  do  not  know  when 
she  will  come  back." 
"  Gone — Mimi ! " 

I  must  have  looked  horror-struck,  for  the 
thought  that  flashed  into  my  feminine  brain 
was  that  Mimi  had  made  a  runaway  match 
with  ray  interesting  shabby  stranger,  and 
somehow  I  felt  guilty. 

Monsieur  mistook  my  agitation  for  sym- 
pathy with  his  bereavement. 

"  Ah,  but  you  are  good,  mademoiselle,  you 
who  have  known  my  child  but  some  days, — 
you  love  her,  you  grieve  to  lose  her,— ah, 
you  have  a  so  warm  heart, — believe  me,"  he 
stood  up  and  laid  his  hand  emphatically  on 
his  desk,  "  it  is  a  great  gift  to  be  able  to 
iove,  mademoiselle — ah,  it  is  a  real  gift !  " 

His  eyes  lighted  up  his  face — the  poor 
meagre  little  face,  so  expressionless  just 
now,  was  impassioned  in  its  earnest- 
ness. I  felt  uncomfortable ;  a  dim  notion 
dtne  to  me  that  Monsieur  was  giving  me 
this  praise  at  the  expense  of  some  one  else.  I 
"Where  is  Mimi  gone?"  I  speak  very 
quietly ;  for  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  tha  \ 


warmth  of  my  heart  with  Monsieur  Hochard 
in  his  book-shop, 

"  Well,  mademoiselle,  she  is  for  the  pre- 
sent with  an  Eagiish  lady  at  Dives,  She  is 
to  be  as  a  daughter  to  this  lady,  and,  in  re- 
turn, she  teaches  the  Htile  children  to  speak 
French.  Ah,  my  poor  child  !  "  He  gave  a 
deep  sigh. 

I  got  up  abruptly ;  I  was  annoyed.  Was 
this  all  the  mystery — Mimi  gone  a  few 
miles  distance  to  earn  her  living  ?  I 
thought  Monsieur  Hochard  very  sentimental, 
,  "  Poor  child  1  I  have  no  doubt  you  miss 
her  greatly  :  but,  you  may  depend  upon  it, 
she  will  like  Dives,  and  she  can  often  come 
over  and  see  you " 

He  shook  his  head.  He  had  felt  the 
change  in  my  voice,  and  a  faint  streak  of 
colour  came  into  his  face. 

"  It  is  better  to  tell  you  all,  mademoiselle." 
He  lowered  his  voice  considerably.  "  Our 
poor  Mimi  has  also  a  warm  heart,  and  there 
is  some  one  who  has  seen  her,  and  who  has 
made  me  a  proposal  to  marry  her.  He  is 
good  and  loyal — he  would  perhaps  make  a 
good  husband  for  Mimi.  But  he  is  not  rich, 
mademoiselle,  and  a  poor  marriage  is  tur- 
rible ;  and  besides,  when  I  have  refused  this 
gentleman,  I  thought  I  should  keep  my 
child." 

"  Why  do  you  send  her  away,  then  ?  " 

"  Ah,  mademoiselle,  les  ferames^pardon 
me,  for  you  also  are  a  woman  ;  but  it  is  tnie 
that  women  rule  the  house.  M.adame  Ho- 
ch^ird  has  discovered  that  Mimi  knows  of 
this  attachment,  and  that  she  returns  it,  and 
she  says  they  will  meet,  and  Mimi  will  be 
talked  about,  and  that  she  must  be  sent 
away  where  she  will  not  feel  herself  at  liberty 
to  come  to  St.  Koque.  Madame  Hochard 
has  decided  this  ;  ah,  mademoiselle  " — he 
spoke  simply,  but  sorrowfully — Mimi  is  not 
necessary  to  Madame  Hodiard,  as  she  is 
to  me ;  she  is  aS  I  have  of  happiness." 

I  know  now  that  I  was  inquisitive,  but,  at 
the  moment,  I  was  carried  away  by  feeling. 
I  loved  Mimi,  and  I  was  indifferent  to 
Madame  Hochard,  and  yet  it  vexed  me  to 
hear  a  husband  imply  that  his  child  was  more 
necessary  to  him  than  his  wife  was.  I 
scarcely  remember  how  I  expressed  it,  but  I 
let  raODsieur  perceive  my  feeling. 

"Ah;" — he  leaned  back  against  the 
shelves,  looking  so  intensely  weary — "what 
will  you,  if  a  man  values  warmth  of  heart 
above  everything,  and  finds  himself  tied  to  a 
woman  who  has  a  heart  like  a  stone?  It  is 
happy  for  him,  I  think,  that  he  has  a  child  to 
love,  is  it  not  ?  "  ,  , 
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There  is  a  desperate  enei^  in  his  voice. 

I  say  ,"  yes  "  in  confusion,  and  wish  I 
could  fly  through  the  ceiling  to  my  room 
overhead ;  but  Monsieur  Hochard  is  quiet 
again,  and  eager  to  tell  all  his  troubles. 
"The  poor  youth  was  not  satisfied  with  one 
reiiisat,  he  came  to  me  again  and  again ;  but 
it  was  too  iate,  everything  had  been  planned, 
and  in  the  afternoon  I  took  my  child  to  Dives. 
Ah,  mademoiselle,  it  was  hard  to  leave  her. 
I  had  nearly  turned  back  more  than  once. 
Last  night  I  could  not  sleep,  and  to-day  I  can- 
not eat  All  sunshine  has  gone  from  my  life. 
I  am  miserable  ! " 

He  covers  his  face  with  his  hands, 

I  feel  miserable,  too,  1  do  not  know 
what  to  say.  It  is  a  relief  to  hear  madame's 
parlour-door  open. 

"  Good  evening,  monsieur,"  I  say,  and  I 
meet  madame's  impassive  face  in  the  door- 
way, and  feel  that  probably  her  heart  is  "  like 


A  week  goes  by.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
get  a  word  alone  with  Monsieur  Hochard. 
If  1  were  ten  years  younger  I  should  think 
that  madame  is  jealous.  As  soon  as  I  open 
my  door,  and  come  down-stairs,  I  hear  a  slight 
sound  below,  which  warns  me  that  she  is  on 
the  alert. 

She  comes  to  her  parlour-door  smiling,  and 
follows  me  into  the  shop,  talking  with  such 
charming  affability,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
interrupt  her.  Whenlamquilof  her,  and  find 
myself  in  the  street,  I  wonder  at  my  own 
cowardice.  Why  do  not  I  ask  monsieur  how 
Mimi  is  in  his  wife's  presence?  Some- 
thing— I  can  hardly  define  it— in  monsieur's 
face,  and  in  madame's  too,  keeps  me  silent. 
I  feel  that  any  meddling  will  only  increase 
the  disunion  between  this  ill-matched  pair, 

I  rouse  at  last  to  a  conviction  that  madame 
is  trying  to  get  rid  of  me.  Margot's  forget- 
ful tiresome  ways  increase,  and  when  I  scold 
her — for  it  is  useless  to  complain  to  her 
mistress — she  gives  me  a  malicious  scowl 
out  of  her  colourless  white-fringed  eyes,  as 
much  as  to  say  she  enjoys  my  vexation. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  move  just  to  please 
Madame  Hochard.  I  adopt  a  new  plan  of 
action.  I  avoid  monsieur;  I  pass  through 
the  shop  without  even  looking  round  to  say 
good  morning. 

We  are  in  the  middle  of  the  second  week, 
when  it  comes  into  my  head  to  go  and  look 
at  the  quaint  old  houses  which  surround  the 
Cour  de  la  Monnaie.     My  shortest  way  is 


through  a  very  narrow  passage  between  two 
of  the  oldest  houses  in  the  Rue  Notre  Daroe.  \ 

The  passage  is  so  narrow,  that  there  is  but 
just  room  to  pass  a  person  conning  from  the 
Cour,  and  I  see  Monsieur  Hochard  coming 
straight  up  to  me. 

His  eyes  are  cast  down,  he  looks  wretched. 

"  Bon  jour,  monsieur." 

The  man's  face  lights  up  in  an  instant. 
To  my  surprise,  he  holds  out  his  hand. 

"  Mademoiselle  has  perhaps  not  seen  our 
old  Cour  ? "  he  says,  in  an  eager,  confused 
way ;  and  he  walks  back  with  me  through  the 


He  points  out  the  inscriptitm  on  the  wall 
of  the  old  Cour,  and  then  be  says,  abruptly — 

"  1  have  had  two  letters  from  MimL  Poor 
darling !  she  is  wretched." 

He  looks  in  my  face  as  if  he  felt  sure  of 
consolation.  I  suppose  sympathy  quickens 
invention  ;  but  a  bright  idea  comes  to  me  at 
once. 

"  Monsieur,  I  have  never  seen  Dives.  I 
hear  it  is  worth  a  visit.  Will  you  engage  a 
voiture ;  I  wish  to  go  there  to-morrow." 

"  Dives  is  indeed  worth  a  visit,  but  there 
is  a  concert  at  SL  Luc  to-morrow  or  ncrt 
day,"  says  Monsieur  Hochard,  with  such  a 
happy  smile  on  his  face  ;  "  I  have  a  voitnre, 
and  it  is  at  the  service  of  mademoiselle ; 
if  she  likes  to  pay  for  a  horse,  why,  1  can 
drive  him  as  well  as  another,  and  there  will 
be  little  expense.  Is  mademoiselle  con- 
tent?" 

"  Excellent ! "  I  say.  I  could  shake  hands 
again  with  the  poor  little  man  in  my  delight, 
but  a  couple  of  stilT-looking  Englishmen,  in 
tall  hats,  are  in  the  Cour,  and  I  fancy  they 
would  be  easily  shocked. 

"  Will  six  o'clock  be  too  early  for  made- 
moiselle ? "  says  Monsieur  Hochard  ;  and 
when  I  agree  to  be  ready  at  that  time,  he 
comes  closer,  and  says  softly — 

"There  is  no  need  to  warn  Margot;  made- 
moiselle will  find  a  roll  and  some  milk  in 
the  shop  when  she  comes  down-stairs  to- 
morrow." 

And  then  he  says  good-bye,  and  leaves  me 
alone  with  my  countrymen  in  the  Cour  dc  la 
Monnaie. 


I  shall  never  forget  that  drive  m  the  early 
morning.  Monsieur  Hochard's  carriage  was 
a  small  char-i-bancs,  with  the  benches  set 
sideways,  so  that  I  could  see  stretching  on 
alongside  of  our  road  the  Omc,  with  its 
fringe  of  poplars ;  and  behind,  looming  like 
phantoms  above    the    grey    morning   mist 
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of  the  poplar-bordered  river,  the  twin  spires 
of  Sl  Ecienne,  and,  beyond  again,  at  the 
farther  end  of  SL  Roque,  the  capped  tower 
of  the  Abbaye  aux  Dames;  and  between 
these,  ghost-like  visions  of  rigging  and  masts 
betokening  the  harbour,  and  St.  Pierre  and 
other  church  spires.  The  mist  grows  more  and 
more  beautiful  as  the  sun  tries  to  pierce  it ;  it 
seems  as  if  we  were  driving  through  a  sea  of 
opal.  Presently  the  sun  gets  the  best  of  it, 
and  the  mist  clears,  but  when  I^ook  back  to 
see  the  effect  on  the  spires  of  St.  Roque  they 
have  vanished.  The  road  has  turned;  we 
are  farther  from  the  straight  course  of  the 
river,  and  are  driving  along  a  road  that  puts 
me  in  mind  of  Gloucestershire. 

We  pass  high,  slate-roofed  ch&teaux,  lying 
hidden  among  good-«ized  trees ;  and  then  we 
come  to  hedges,  with  fruit-orchards  behind 
them,  and  crops  of  barley  and  wheat  under 
the  apple-trees.  Lastly,  these  disappear,  the 
trees  dwindling  into  stunted  dwarfs  as  they 
near  the  sand-hills,  which  now  take  the  place 
of  all  other  landscape — a  yellow,  monotonous 
expanse — except  that  in  five  minutes  more 
we  see  the  sea,  shimmering  in  the  broad 
morning  sunshine. 

My  eyes  soon  ache  with  looking  at  the 
brilliant  mass  of  light,  and  I  close  them,  re- 
solved not  to  open  diem  till  we  are  close 
beside  the  sea. 

Sooner  than  I  expect,  oui  vehicle  jolts 
over  a  pavement  or  an  attempt  at  one,  and 
then  we  stop. 

We  have  not  reached  the  sea  yet,  and  it 
no  longer  blinds  my  eyes,  for  the  house  we 
have  stopped  at  stands  in  a  garden,  and  a 
row  of  poplar-trees  screens  the  glare.  Only 
a  whitewashed,  two-storied  cottage;  but  it 
looks  very  pretty,  with  vines  and  fruit- 
trees  clinging  lovingly  against  the  walls,  and 
nasturtiums  and  china-roses  claiming  a  place 
wherever  they  can  find  it.  Monsieur  Hochard 
fastens  his  horse  to  a  hook  on  the  gate-post, 
and  then  he  leads  the  way  to  the  house.  We 
go  into  a  little  bare  room,  so  filled  with  the 
fn^rance  of  fruit  and  flowers  wafted  from 
the  outside,  that  the  bees  buzz  in  after  it 
through  the  open  windows. 

The  door  opens,  and  there  is  Mimi ;  but 
she  does  not  bound  up  with  a  cry  of  delight. 
She  is  timid,  almost  shy,  and  she  is  so 
changed  ;  her  eyes  are  heavyj  and  her  cheeks 
are  pale;  it  seems  to  me  that  my  pretty 
little  butterfly  has  become  a  sober  moth.  I 
kiss  her,  and  then  I  stand  looking  out  of 
the  window  while  the  father  and  daughter 
greet  one  another.  When  I  turn  round  they 
are  both  crying. 


"You  are  pleasant  people,"  I  say.  "I 
thought  you  would  be  rejoiced  to  see  one 
another," 

"  It  is  not  that,"  Mimi  shakes  her  head, 
"  but  how  can  I  let  him  go  again,  made- 
moiselle ?  We  are  both  so  unhappy  when  we 
part." 

What  can  I  say?  .  I  go  out  into  the 
garden,  but  when  Monsieur  Hochard  joins 
me  there,  he  does  not  seem  much  more 
cheerful. 

Mimi  is  not  happy  at  Dives,  and  Madame 
Hochard  will  not  permit  her  daughter  to 
return  to  St.  Roque,  We  take  the  poor 
child  out  for  a  walk,  and  I  think  she  cheers 
up  a  little;  but  when  the  time  of  parting 
comes  I  feel  too  cowardly  to  stop  and 
witness  it. 

"  Monsieur  Hochard,"  I  say  cheerfully, 
"I  am  going  on  a  little  way,  and  you 
will  overtake  me  with  the  voiture  ; "  and 
then  I  kiss  Mimi  at  unawares,  and  hurry 
away. 

When  Monsieur  Hochard  overtakes  me, 
he  is  quite  silent,  and  there  is  a  wrung  look 
about  his  pale  face.  After  all,  I  am  not  sure 
that  our  expedition  has  done  him  any  good. 


A  week  after,  I  get  a  letter,  which  sud- 
denly recalls  me  to  England.  I  go  down- 
stairs to  tell  Madame  Hochard,  but  she  is 
not  in  her  room.  As  I  turn  from  the  par- 
lour-door, monsieur  comes  bustling  out  of  the 
shop. 

"  Ahj'mademoiselle  1 "  he  almost  gasps,  with 
eagerness  to  get  his  words  out,  "  I  was  seek- 
ing you.  I  have  good  news.  It  is  all  right. 
Georges  Seiret  has  got  a  post  in  Paris. 
And  now  my  darling  can  come  home  to 
me.  Ah,  mademoiselle,  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  I  feel.  It  is  like  new  life  to  me ;  but  you, 
I  think,  know  alt  I  would  say." 

I  have  put  out  my  hand  to  congratulate 
him,  and  he  stands  holding  it  between  both 
his,  his  eyes  full  of  tears. 

"  Well,  monsieur,  it  is  of  course  joyful  for 
you ;  but  I  hope  next  to  hear  that  Georges 
is  able  to  many,  and  that  you  will  give  him 
your  daughter." 

Monsieur  Hochard  says  "yes,"  but  not 
heartily.  I  believe  if  he  told  the  truth  he 
would  not  say  "  yes  "  at  all.  He  cannot  see 
that  children  are  more  necessary  to  parents 
than  parents  are  to  children.  Poor  man !  he 
will  have  to  learn  this  lesson ;  and  I  hope 
by  the  next  time  I  go  to  St,  Roque  that  he 
will  have  accepted  it  cheerfully. 
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ONCE  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  shepherd 
who  served  his  master  faithfully  and 
honestly.  One  day,  whilst  keeping  the  sheep 
in  the  forest,  he  heard  a  hissing,  and  won- 
dered what  it  could  be.  So  he  went  into 
the  wood  to  try  and  find  out  Then  he  saw 
that  the  forest  was  on  fire,  and  a  snake 
was  hissing  in  the  middle  of  tlie  fire.  The 
shepherd  watched  to  see  what  the  snake 
would  do,  for  it  was  quite  surrounded  by 
flames,  which  approached  it  nearer  and  nearer. 
Then  the  snake  cried  out,  "  For  God's  sake, 
O  shepherd,  save  me  from  the  fire  ! "  So  the 
shepherd  stretched  his  crook  across  the 
flames  and  the  snake  glided  rapidly  over 
the  staff,  and  then  up  his  arm  and  on  to  his 
shoulder,  til!  at  last  it  wound  itself  round  his 
neck.  Then  the  shepherd  was  terrified  and 
exclaimed,  "  What  shall  I  do  ?  How  un- 
happy I  am  !  I  saved  you,  and  now  you 
kill  me  1 "  The  snake  answered,  "  Do  not 
be  afraid  ;  only  take  me  to  the  house  of  my 
father.  My  father  is  the  king  of  snakes." 
But  the  shepherd  being  already  in  great  fear, 
began  to  excuse  himself,  saying  he  could 
not  leave  his  sheep.  Then  the  snake  said, 
"  Nothing  will  happen  to  your  sheep.  Do 
not  be  anxious  about  them.  But  let  us  hurry 
home." 

So  the  shepherd  went  on  with  the  snake 
through  llie  forest,  until  they  came  to  a  gate 
made  entirely  of  snakes.  Then  the  snake 
on  the  neck  of  the  shepherd  hissed,  and  in- 
stantly the  snakes  unturned  themselves,  so 
that  the  man  could  pass  through.  As  soon 
as  they  had  gone  through,  the  snake  said  to 
him,  "  When  you  reach  my  father's  house 
he  will  offer  to  give  whatever  you  like — 
gold,  silver,  or  precious  stones.  Do.  not, 
however,  take  any  of  these  things.  Choose, 
instead,  the  language  of  animab.  He  will 
hesitate  at  first,  but  at  last  he  will  give  it 
you."  Meanwhile  they  arrived  at  the  palace, 
and  Ihe  king  of  snakes,  said  weeping,  "  For 
God's  sake,  my  child,  where  were  you  ? " 
Thereupon  the  snake  told  all  that  had  hap- 
pened, how  it  had  been  surrounded  by  fire, 
and  the  shejjherd  had  saved  it.  Then  the 
snake  said  to  the  shepherd,  "What  do  you 
wish  that  1  should  give  you  for  saving  my 
son  ?  " 

The  bhepherd  answered,  "  I  desire  no- 
thing but  the  language  of  animals."     The 


Snake  King,  however,  said,"  That  is  not  good 
for  you,  for  if  I  give  it  you,  and  you  tell  any 
one  about  it,  you  will  die  mstantly.  Therefore 
it  is  better  that  you  ask  me  for  something 
else."  "  If  you  wish  to  give  me  anything," 
replied  the  shepherd,  "  give  me  the  language 
of  animals  ;  if  you  will  not  give  me  that  I  do 
not  want  anything — so  good-bye  ; "  and  he 
turned  to  go.  Then  the  Snake  King  called  him 
back,  saying,  "  If  you  indeed  wish  it  so  much, 
take  it.  Open  your  nfouth."  The  shepherd 
did  so,  and  the  Snake  King  blew  into  his 
mouth  and  said,  "Now  blow  once  yourself 
in  my  mouth."  The  shepherd  did  so,  and 
then  the  Snake  King  blew  again  into  his 
mouth,  and  this  they  did  three  times,  -\fter 
that  the  Snake  said,,  "Now  you  possess  the 
language  of  animals  ;  go  in  God's  name,  but 
do  not  for  the  world  tell  any  one  about  it 
If  you  tell  any  one  you  will  die  instantly." 

The  shepherd  returned  across  the  forest, 
and,  passing  through  it,  he  understood  every- 
thing the  birds,  and  animals,  and  even  the 
plants,  were  saying  to  each  other.  When  he 
came  to  his  sheep  he  found  them  all  there 
safe  and  sound,  so  he  laid  himself  down 
to  rest  a  little.  Hardly  had  he  done  so 
before  two  or  three  ravens  setdcd  on  a  tree 
near  him,  and  began  to  converse  ti^ether, 
saying,  "  If  that  shepherd  only  knew-  that 
just  on  the  spot  where  the  black  sheep  is 
lying,  there  is  deep  in  the  earth  a  cave  full  of 
gold  and  silver  !  "  When  the  shepherd  heard 
that  he  went  off  to  his  master  and  told  him. 
The  master  brought  a  cart,  and  dug  down  to 
the  cave,  and  carried  the  treasure  an-ay  home. 
But  the  master  was  honest,  so  he  gave  up  the 
whole  of  the  treasure  to  the  shepherd,  saying. 
"  Here,  my  son,  all  this  wealth  belongs  to 
you.  For  to  you  God  gave  it.  Build  a  house, 
marry,  and  live  upon  the  treasure."  So  the 
shepherd  took  the  money,  built  a  house,  and 
married,  and  by-and-by  he  became  the  richest 
man  in  the  whole  neighbourhood.  He  kept 
his  own  shepherd,  and  cattle  driver,  and 
swineherd ;  in  short  he  had  greit  propertj- 
and  made  much  money. 

Once,  just  at  Christmas,  he  said  to  his 
wife,  "  Get  ready  some  wine  and  other  food, 
and  to-morrow  we  will  feast  the  shepherds." 
The  wife  did  so,  and  in  the  morning  they 
went  to  their  farm.  Towards  evening  ihe  I 
master  said  to  the  shepherds,  "  Coine  here, 
all  of  you ;  you  shall  eat,  drink,  and  make 
inerry  together,  and  I  will  go  mj-self  this 
night  to  watch  the  sheep." 
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So  the  master  went  to  w^ch  his  sheep, 
and,  about  midnight,  the  w^ves  began  to 
howl  and  the  d<%s  to  bark.  The  wolves 
spoke,  in  wolf  language,  "  May  we  come  to 
lake  something?  You,  aJso,  would  get  a 
part  of  the  prey."  And  the  dogs  answered, 
in  dog  language,  ''  Come  !  we  also  are  ready 
to  cat  something."  But  there  was  one  old 
dog  there  who  had  only  two  teeth  left.  This 
old  dog  shouted  furiously,  "  Come  on,  you 
miserable  wretches,  if  you  dare.  So  long  as 
I  have  these  tivo  teeth  left  you  shall  not  do 
any  damage  to  my  master's  property."  And 
the  master  heard  al!  this  and  understood  it. 
Next  day  he  ordered  all  the  dogs  to  fae  killed 
except  that  old  one.  The  servants  began  to 
remonstrate,  saying,  "  For  God's  sake,  mas- 
ter, it  is  a  pity."  But  the  master  answered, 
"Do  as  1  have  ordered  yoti,"  and  Started 
with  his  wife  to  go  home.  They  rode  on  horse- 
back; he  rode  a  fine  horse  and  his  wife  a 
handsome  mare.  But  the  master's  horse 
went  so  fast,  that  the  wife  remained  a  little 
behind.  Then  the  master's  horse  neighed, 
!  and  said  to  the  mare,  "  Come  on,  why  do 
you  stay  behind  ?  "  And  the  marc  answered, 
I  "  Ah,  to  you  it  is  easy — you  are  carrying  only 
.  one  weight,  and  I  anj  carrying  three."  There- 
I  upon  the  man  turned  his  head  and  laughed. 
I  The  wife  saw  him  laughing,  and  urged  the 
RUre  on  quicker,  till  she  came  up  to  her  hus- 
band and  asked  him,  "Why  were  you  laugh- 
,  ing?"  He  said  merely,  "I  had  good  reason 
[  to  laugh  !"  But  the  wife  was  not  satisiied, 
and  again  begged  he  would  tell  her  why  he 
I  laughed.  He  excused  himself,  exclaiming, 
"  Give  up  questioning  me ;  what  has  come 
to  you,  roy  wife  ?  I  forget  now  why  it  was  I 
I  laughed."  But  the  more  he  refused  to  tell 
I  her,  the  more  she  wished  to  know.  At  last 
the  man  said,  "  If  I  IcU  you  I  shall  die 
I  immediately  !  "  That,  however,  did  not 
quiet  her,  and  she  kept  on  asking,'  saying, 
"  Vou  must  tell  me."  In  the  meantime  they 
reached  their  house.  When  they  had  done 
so  the  man  odered  a  cofhn  to  be  made, 
and,  wiien  it  was  ready,  had  it  placed  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  laid  himself  down 
in  it.  Then  he  said  to  his  wife,  "  Now  I 
will  tell  you  why  I  laughed,  but  the  moment 
1  tell  you  I  shall  die."  So  he  looked  around 
once  more,  and  saw  that  the  old  dog  had 
come  from  the  field,  and  had  taken  his 
stand  over  his  head,  and  was  howling.  When 
the  man  noticed  this  he  said  to  his  wife, 
"  Bring  a  piece  of  bread  for  this  poor  dog." 
The  wife  brought  a  piece  and  threw  it -to  the 
dog,  hut  the  dog  did  not  even  look  at  it,  and 
a  cock  came  near  and  began  to  peck  at  it. 


Then  the  dog  said  to  the  cock,  "  You 
think  only  about  eating.  Do  you  know 
that  our  master  is  going  to  die?"  And  the 
cock  answered,  "  Well,  let  him  die,  since  he  is 
so  stupid.  I  have  a  hundred  wives,  and 
some  nights  I  gather  them  all  round  a  grain 
of  com,  and,  when  they  are  all  there,  I  pick 
it  up  mjrself.  If  any  of  them  are  angry  I 
peti  them  ;  that  is  my  way  of  keeping  them 
quiet.  Only  look  at  the  master,  however ; 
he  is  not  able  to  rule  one  single  wife  ! " 

lite  man,  hearing  that,  got  out  of  the 
coffin,  took  a  stick,  and  called  his  wife  to 
him,  saying,  "Come  now,  and  I  will  tell 
you  (diat  you  want  to  know."  The  wife, 
seeing  she  was  in  danger  of  getting  a  beat- 
ing, left  him  in  peace,  and  never  asked  him 
^ain  why  it  was  he  laughed. 

VII. — PAPALUJGA  i  OR,  THE  GOLDEN  SLIPPER. 

As  some  vilhgc  girls  were  spinning  whilst 
they  tended  the  cattle  grazing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  ravine,  an  old  man  with  a  long 
while  beard — so  long  a  beard  that  it  reached 
to  his  girdle — approached  them,  and  said, 
"Girls,  girls,  take  care  of  that  ravine!  If 
one  of  you  should  drop  her  spindle  down  tlie 
cliff,  her  mother  will  be  turned  into  a  cow 
that  very  moment !" 

Having  warned  them  thus,  the  old  man 
went  away  again.  The  girls,  wondering  very 
much  at  what  he  had  told  them,  came  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  ravine,  and  leant  over  to 
look  in ;  whilst  doing  so  one  of  the  girls — 
and  she  the  most  beautiful  of  them  all — let 
her  spindle  fall  from  her  hand,  and  it  fell  to 
the  bottom  of  the  ravine. 

When  she  went  home  in  the  evening  she 
found  her  mother,  changed  into  a  cow,  stand- 
ing before  the  house;  and  from  that  time 
forth  she  had  to  drive  this  cow  to  the  pasture 
with  the  other  cattle.  . 

In  a  little  time  the  lather  of  the  girl  mar- 
ried a  widow,  who  brought  with  her  into  the 
house  her  own  daughter.  The  stepmother 
immediately  began  to  hate  the  stepdaughter, 
because  the  girl  was  incomparably  more 
beautiful  than  her  own  daug'iter.  She  forbade 
her  to  wash  herself,  to  comb  her  hair,  or  to 
change  her  clothes,  and  sought  by  every  pos- 
sible way  to  torment  and  scold  her.  One 
day  she  gave  her  a  bag  full  of.  hemp,  and 
said,  "  If  you  do  not  spin  all  this  well  and 
wind  it,  you  need  not  return  home,  for  if  you 
do  I  shall  kill  you." 

The  poor  girl,  walked  behind  the  cattle 
and  spun  as  f;ist  as  j»ossible ;  but  at  mid-day, 
seeing  how  very  little  she  had  been  able  to 
spin,  she  began  to  weep.    When  the  cow. 
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clothes  which  came  to  hand.  These  were 
all  of  silk,  and  having  put  them  on  she 
went  away  to  church.  In  the  church  every 
one,  men  and  women,  wondered  much  at 
her  beauty  and  her  splendid  clothes,  but 
no  one  knew  who  she  was  or  whence  she 
came.  The  king's  son,  who  happened  to  be 
there,  looked  at  her  all  the  time  and  admired 
her  greatly.  Before  the  service  was  ended 
she  stood  up  and  quietly  left  the  church.  Cin- 
derella then  ran  away  home,  and  as  soon  as 
she  got  there  took  off  her  fine  clothes  and 
again  laid  them  in  the  box,  which  instantly 
shut  itself  and  disappeared. 

Then  she  hurried  to  the  hearth  and  found 
the  dinner  quite  ready,  all  the  millet  gathered 
up,  and  everything  in  very  good  order.  Soon 
after,  the  stepmother  came  back  with'  her 
daughter  from  the  church,  and  was  extremely 
surprised  to  find  all  the  millet  picked  up 
and  everything  so  well  arranged. 

Next  Sunday  the  stepmother  and  her 
daughter  again  dressed  themselves  to  go  to 
church,  and  before  she  went  away,  the  step- 
mother threw  much  more  millet  about  the 
floor,  and  said  to  her  step-daughter,  "  If  you 
do  not  gather  up  all  this  millet,  prepare  the 
dinner  and  get  everything  into  the  best 
order,  I  shall  kill  you,"  When  they  were 
gone  the  girl  instantly  ran  to  her  mother's 
grave,  and  there  found  the  box  open  as 
before,  with  the  two  doves  sitting  on  its  lid. 
The  doves  said  to  her,  "Dress  yourself, 
Mary,  and  go  to  church ;  we  will  pick  up  all 
the  millet  and  arrange  everything."  Then 
she  took  frbm  the  box  silver  clothes,  and 
having  dressed  herself,  went  to  church.  In 
the  church  every  one  admired  her  very  much, 
as  before,  and  the  king's  son  never  moved 
his  eyes  from  her.     Just  before  the  end  oi  the 


service  the  girl  again  got  up  very  quietly  and 
stole  through  the  crowd.    When  she  got  out 

of  church  she  ran  away  very  quickly,  took  oS 
the  clothes,  laid  them  in  the  box,  and  went 
into  the  kitchen.  When  the  stepmother  and 
her  daughter  came  home,  they  were  more 
surprised  than  before  ;  the  millet  was  ga- 
thered up,  dinner  was  ready,  and  everything 
in  the  very  best  order.  They  wondered  very 
much  how  it  was  all  done. 

On  the  third  Sunday  the  stepmother  dressed 
herself  to  go  with  her  daughter  to  church, 
and  again  scattered  millet  about  on  the 
ground,  but  this  time  far  more  thanon  the  other 
Sundays.  Before  she  went  out,  she  said  to  her 
stepdaughter, "  If  you  do  not  gather  up  all  this 
millet,  prepare  the  dinner,  and  have  everything 
in  order  when  I  come  from  church,  I  will  kill 
you  !"  The  instant  they  were  gone,  the  girl 
ran  to  her  mother's  grave,  and  found  the  box 
open  with  the  two  white  doves  sitting  on  the 
lid.  The  doves  told  her  to  dress  herself 
and  go  to  church,  and  to  have  no  care  about 
the  millet  or  dinner. 

This  time  she  took  clothes  all  of  real  gold 
out  of  the  box,  and  having  put  them  on, 
went  away  to  the  church.  In  the  church  all 
Ihe  people  looked  at  her  and  admired  her 
exceedingly,  and  the  king's  son  had  resolved 
not  to  let  her  slip  away  as  before,  but  to 
watch  where  she  went.  So,  when  the  service 
was  nearly  ended,  and  she  stood  up  to 
leave  the  church,  the  king's  son  followed 
her;  but  in  pushing  through  the  crowd,  she 
somehow  in  her  hurry  lost  the  slipper  from 
her  right  foot  and  had  no  time  to  look 
for  it.  This  slipper  the  king's  son  found 
and  took  care  of  it.  When  the  girl  got  home 
she  took  off  the  golden  clothes  and  laid  them 
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in  the  box,  and  went  immediately  to  tlie  fire 
in  the  kitchen. 

The  king's  bod,  having  d^temaioed  to  find 
tlie  maiden,  went  all  over  the  kingdom,  and 
tried  the  slipper  on  every  girl,  but  for  some  it 
was  too  long,  for  others  too  short,  itttd,  in  fact, 
it  did  not  fit  any  of  them.  As  fae  was  thus 
^ing  about  from  one  house  to  the  other, 
ike  king's  son  came  at  last  b>  tite  bouse  of 
d^  ^il's  father,  and  the  stepmother,  seeing 
the  king's  son  coming,  hid  her  stepdaughter 
in  a  -wasb-trough  before  the  house.  When 
the  king's  son  came  in  with  the  slipper  and 
asked  if  there  were  any  girl  in  the  house, 
tke  wiwiiii  amwered  Ves,  and  brought  out 
her  own  daughter.  £ut  when  the  slipper  wa.s 
tried  it  was  found  it  wonld  not  even  go  over 
the  girl's  toes.  So  the  king's  son  a^ked 
if  no  other  girl  was  there,  and  the  stepmother 


said,  "  No,  there  is  no  other  in  the  house.'  1 
At  that  moment  the  cock  sprang  upca  the'i 
wash-trough,  and  crowed  out  "  Cock-a-doodie-  ■ 
do! — here  she  is  under  the  wash-trough!"     i' 

The  stepmother  shouted,  "  Go  away !  may 
the  cagic  fly  away  with  you  !"    But  the  kin/i ' 
son,  hearing  that,  hurried  to  the  wash-lioiigA 
and  lifted  it  up,  and  what  did  he  see  there!  ! 
The  same  girl  who  had  been  in  the  churctb  ' 
the  same  golden  clothes  in  which  she  W 
appeared  the  tliird  time  there,  but  with  (mly  i 
one  flipper,  lying  under  the  trough!    When 
the  king's  son  saw  her,  he  nearly  lost  hii,| 
senses  for  the  moment,  he  was  so  very  glad.  ] 
Then  he  quickly  pushed  the  slipper  he  or-  ', 
ried  on  her  right  foot,  and  it  fitted  her  exactly.  | 
besides  perfectly  matching  with  the  slipper  | 
she  wore  on  the  left  foot    Then  he  took  her  , 
away  with  him  to  his  palace  and  maiiiedhet.  j' 
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L— THE  CONXECnOX  BETWEEN  CHARACTER  AND  PLACE  IN  CHRIST'S  KINGDOM. 

"  And  Janiti  and  Join,  the  torn  of  Zebcdcf,  cans  Dnto  Bin.  tajiDf 
baUoevCT  wo  iball  desire.    And  He  nid  uolo  Iheni.  Wlut  would  ye  tk 


liiedwilbal  thai  I  ^ 


lid  anu  tbcm.  Ye  ib 
H"  baptijed:  but  to 
il  pr^arcd.''— Mah 


cr.wt  mold  (hat  Ihon  ihouldeW  do  fni  u 
Duld  da  for'rou  >    TliBy  uid  mta  hin.  Orul 

r  baptJEcd  with  tbe  bupli^m  tbat  1  am  baptiifd  vi:^  ^ 
Jl  Endeed  drink  of  tbe  cap  that  I  drink  of:  and  eiu 
■it  on  my  rigbt  hand  and  on  mr  Jcfc  lund  ii  sol  aiH 


IT  was  one  of  the  trials  which  Christ  had 
to  bear,  that  even  amongst  his  own  dis- 
ciples He  was  very  much  misunderstood. 
They  never  learned  wholly  to  know  Him. 
All  the  time  that  He  went  in  and  out  amongst 
them  they  never  fully  comprehended  his 
unworldly  spirit  and  character.  They  were 
constantly  making  mistakes.  Christ  moved 
in  a  higher  sphere  than  they  did,  and  they 
were  constantly  interpreting  his  acts  and 
words  by  the  lower  standard  of  their  own 
feelings  and  desires. 

Any  one  will  easily  recall  .instances  in 
which  his  words  had  one  meaning  to  Him 
and  a  different  meaning  to  them ;  not  be- 
cause they  were  ambiguous  words,  or  in- 
tended to  be  used  in  two  senses,  but  simply 
because  they  were  spftken  from  a  heart  full . 
of  one  subject  when  the  minds  of  the  dis- 
dples  were  engrossed  with  something  else, . 
and  when  they  could  not  enter  into  the 
sympathies  and  inner  life  of  t!ieir  Master.  I 
For  example,  at  the  ^Vell  of  Sychar ;  when  , 
Jesus  sat  down  wearied  and  thirsty,  and  when  > 
there  came  a  woman  to  draw  water,  and  , 
when,  after  a  brief  conversation,  during  which 
new  thoughts  of  God  and  of  herself,  and  of 
human  life  rose  up  and  changed  the  whole  ! 


current  of  her  existence,  the  effect  which  his 
words  produced  on  her  heart  reireshed  his  i 
spirit ;  it  had  an  effect  upon  Him  like  that 
which  joy  and  excitement  has  on  most  men.  , 
making  them  forget  the  wants  and  oavingi 
of  the  body ;  as  a  mother  ceases  to  feci 
hunger  and  fatigue  when  her  whole  beait  I 
is  absorbed  in  the  welfare  of  a  sick  diild : 
and  as  the  sure  and  sudden  sympttnBS  ot 
recovery  fill  her  with  a  trans])orl  which  lifts 
her  out  of  the  region  of  pain  and  bodiij 
weakness,  so  was  it  with  Christ,  To  i!o  j 
good,  to  awaken  good  abd  pure  thoughts  a  . 
others,  to  change  a  human  soul  from  i'> 
earthliness,  and  to  plant  in  a  human  soul  , 
the  love  of  God,  and  of  goodness,  that  nas 
to  Christ  a  source  of  sustenance  and  refresh- 
ing ;  it  took  from  Him  the  scosahon  ul' 
hunger  and  weariness ;  and  when  the  di^ 
ciples  returned  from  the  city  wiith  bread, 
and  pmyed  Him,  saying,  "  Master,  eat,"  n 
was  natural  that,  with  his  mind  full  of  the 
incident  which  had  occurred,  He  should  say. 
"  I  have  meat  to  eat  which  ye  know  mot  of 
His  mind  was  occupied  with  tbe  good  re- 
sults which  had  been  wrought  upon  the  life 
and  character  of  the  woaua,  and  their 
thoughts  had  risen  no  higher  than  die  lxxl]r> 
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»nd  they  said  one  to  another,  "  Hath  any  man  ' 
brought  him  aught  to  eat  ?  "  I 

On  another  occasion,  when  his  spirit  had  ' 
been  fretted  with  the  tinspiritual  cavillings 
of  the  Pharisees,  and  when  the  thought  had 
entered  his  mind  that  possibly  the  pure  and 
divme  truths  which  He  had  taught  might 
degenerate  in  the  teaching  of  his  disciples 
into  mere  routine,  and  the  whole  tone  of  their  ■ 
teaching  might  grow  hard  and  barren,  He 
spoke  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  heart,  and 
said,  "  Take  heed,  beware  of  the  leaven  of 
the  Pharisees  and  of  the  leaven  of  Herod  ; " 
but  the  incident  which  grieved  Him  had  left 
no  painful  impression  on  their  minds,  and 
they  could  not  understand  the  purpose  of 
such  a  sudden  change  of  subject ;  the  only 
meaning  which  they  could  put  upon  his 
words  was  that  He  was  quietly  rebuking 
them  for  their  carelessness  in  taking  no  bread 
— so  far  down  was  the  tone  of  their  life  in 
comparison  with  his. 

The  words  before  us  present  us  with  a 
simitar  example  of  the  want  of  sympathy 
between  the  disciples  and  Christ.  When  He 
was  speaking  of  eternal  life,  and  of  the 
narrow  and  thorny  way  by  which  He  must 
pass  in  accomplishing  his  Father's  will,  these 
two  disciples  are  overlooking  this  road  of 
suffering,  they  are  thinking  only  of  the 
honours  of  a  kingdom  which  is  in  the  future, 
and  which  is  not  spiritual,  and  which  is  not 
his,  they  have  not  risen  to  the  understanding 
of  Christ's  words,  and  when  He  is  speaking 
of  what  is  nearest  his  heart  He  is  uttering 
tmths  which  they  have  entirely  failed  to  grasp. 

The  trial  was  still  worse  to  bear  when 
Christ  saw  them  not  merely  misunderstand 
his  spirit,  but  when  He  saw  them  trying  to 
turn  his  spiritual  gifts  and  powers  to  their 
own  personal  gain  and  glory.  Whilst  He  is 
filled  with  anxiety  about  the  future,  and  is 
unbosoming  his  sorrow,  their  minds  are 
wandering  away,  they  are  taken  up  with 
personal  matters,  disputing  who  should  be 
the  greatest,  and  using  every  effort  to  secure 
the  highest  place  in  a  kingdom  of  outward 
honours  and  rewards.  You  can  hardly  find 
more  solemn  words  than  those  which  are 
written  here ;  "  Jesus  went  before  them  and 
they  were  amazed,  and  as  they  followed  they 
were  afraid  ;  and  He  took  again  the  tw 
and  began  to  t*U  them  what  things  should 
happen  to  them.  Behold,  we  go  up  to 
Jerusalem,  and  the  Son  of  man  shall  be  de- 
livered unto  the  chief  priests  and  unto  the 
scribes,  and  they  shall  condemn  Him  to 
death,  and  shall  deliver  Him  to  the  Gentiles, 
and  they  shall  mock  Him  and  shall  scourge 


Him,  and  shall  spit  upon  Him,  and  shall  kill 
Him,  and  the  third  day  He  shall  rise  again." 
And  immediately  afterwards  came  the  two 
disciples,  their  mother  acconipan)-ing  them, 
as  another  Evangelist  tells  lis,  and  speaking 
on  their  behalf,  saying,  "Master  we  would 
that  thou  shouldest  do  for  us  whatsoever  we 
shall  desire."  Before  Christ  answers  this 
question  He  corrects  it ;  and  by  correcting 
it  He  teaches  the  disci])les  the  true  nature  of 
his  Ifingdom  and  its  glory.  If  they  would 
be  where  He  is,  they  must  go  where  He 
goes,  and  be  what  He  is.  Whoe^'er  is  likcst 
Him  is  nearest  Him,  and  to  ha\-e  a  place 
beside  Him  there  is  needed  a  spirit  akin  to 
his  own,  ready  to  share  his  lot,  and  to  carry 
his  cross.  If  they  would  reign  with  Him 
they  must  be  ready  to  suffer  with  Him,  and 
so  He  asks  them  whether  they  can  drink 
his  cup  and  be  baptized  with  his  baptism, 
and  they  answer,  "  We  can," 

How  lightly  these  words  are  uttered,  "  we 
can ; "  and  how  far  short  of  the  truth  they 
come !  I'he  disciples  supposed  that  th^  had 
seen  and  measured  the  burden  of  Ciirisc's 
sorrow.  They  saw  a  part  of  his  sufferings, 
and  what  they  saw  they  could  endure.  They 
spoke  truthfully  and  according  to  their  con- 
victions, when  they  said,  "  We  can  drink  of 
tby  cup,  we  can  be  baptized  with  thy  bap- 
tism," With  Him  they  had  borne  the  emnity 
and  opposrtion  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees ; 
with  Him,  and  for  his  sake,  they  had  given 
up  all  they  had  and  followed  Him  ;  and  they 
believed  in  their  hearts  that  at  that  very 
moment  they  were  sharing  liis  sorest  hard- 
ships and  trials.  But  what  is  seen  is  only  a 
small  part  of  what  is  unseen.  At  this  time 
the  shadow  of  Gethsemane  and  Calvary  was 
beginning  to  darken  the  mind  of  Jesus ;  but 
the  darkness  did  not  approach  them,  and 
they  had  no  means  of  knowing  how  deep  it 
was.  Already  Christ  was  tasting  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  cup,  but  they  knew  nothing  of 
it ;  nor  could  they  appreciate  it ;  but  they 
thought  they  knew  it.  They  saw  his  poverty, 
his  conflicts,  his  want  of  many  ontwnrd  joys, 
and  they  thought  that  they  had  seen  every- 
thing ;  but  the  constant  burden  on  Christ's 
.spirit  that  He  was  in  a  world  where  his 
Father  was  so  little  known,  and  his  Father's 
will  was  so  much  slighted,  this  they  saw  not; 
neither  could  they  see  how  bitter  and  painful 
a  thing  it  was  for  one  so  full  of  Qod  to  meet 
the  evil  of  the  world  face  to  face ;  this  in- 
ward pain  they  could  neither  see  nor  under- 
stand. How  little  we  sec  of  one  another's 
trials  and  difficulties  !  How  little  especially 
of  the  trials  and  difficulties  of  men  of  higher 
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and  nobler  nature !  How  many  causes  of 
trouble  and  deep  sorrow  there  are  for  men  of 
unselfish  spirit  and  keen  feelings,  by  which 
millions  of  mankind  are  untouched !  And 
such  men  do  not  choose  to  give  utterance  to 
their  disappointment,  they  take  the  cup 
which  falls  to  their  lot ;  and  it  is  only  the 
inner  circle  of  friends  and  brethren  who  are 
aware  how  bitter  it  is,  or  indeed  that  it 
exists  at  all.  How  often  have  men  of  this 
better  naliure  lived  and  died,  without  the 
world  suspecting  for  one  moment  that  their 
secret  life  was  vexed  and  tried  !  Think  what 
annoyance  and  anxiety  a  man  undergoes  who 
identifies  himself  and  his  own  happiness  with 
the  well-being  of  his  brethren,  with  the  good 
of  the  ignorant,  the  poor,  the  hopeless,  the 
lost.  Think,  also,  what  fresh  sources  of 
trouble  are  being  poured  in  daily  on  minds 
whose  peace  depends  on  seeing  the  cause  of 
righteousness  grow  and  thrive.  What  does 
the  world  at  large  know  about  that  cross? 
Are  there  many  men  whose  rest  and  pleasure 
in  life  are  broken,  because  there  is  so  much 
iireligion  and  immorality  on  the  earth  f  Are 
there  many  men  who  secretly  fret  because 
evil  spreads  so  fast,  or  whose  deepest  joy  it 
is  to  see  truth  and  godliness  prosper  ?  There 
are  some,  there  are  many,  but  in  comparison 
of  the  thousands  who  hve  only  for  self,  they 
are  but  few,  and  these  few  are  not  understood. 

All  his  life  long  Jesus  drank  of  that  cup, 
but  his  disciples  did  not  enter  into  his  life- 
long sorrow,  and  seeing  only  what  was  out- 
ward, they  very  naturally  said,  "  We  can  drink 
of  thy  cup  and  be  baptized  with  thy  baptism." 

What  is  true  of  Christ,  is  true  of  those  who 
seek  to  rise  to  the  life  of  Christ. 

Most  of  us  can  remember  such  men — men 
whose  character  rose  high,  and  whose  per- 
sonal influence  surrounded  us  like  an  atmo- 
sphere, and  yet  they  were  not  thoroughly 
known  during  their  life,  and  they  are  only 
understood  so  far  as  the  world  is  concerned 
when  that  life  has  passed  away.  I  might 
give  many  instances.  I  might  adduce  cases 
in  other  times  when  whole  nations  first  began 
to  appreciate  some  good  and  self.<ienying 
man,  when  they  were  mourning  his  loss. 
But  I  mention  only  one  instance.  The 
church  in  this  country,  and  I  may  say  the 
church  throughout  the  world,  has  recently 
lost  a  man,  Dr.  Norman  Macleod,  whose  pre- 
sence was  well  known  in  this  place,  and  whose 
strong  and  noble  spirit  was  recognised  by  all 
who  came  into  close  contact  with  him  in 
private  life ;  but  there  were  thousands  who 
saw  him  only  on  one  side  of  his  character, 
and  who  never  suspected  how  largely  and 


II 

incessantly  the  condition  of  the  Christian ' 
Church  and  the  condition  of  the  world  -\ 
pressed  on  his  thoughts,  and  caused  him  i. 
depression  and  a'nxiety.  His  love  for  his  .p 
own  country  and  for  his  own  Church  was  J 
deep,  but  it  was  not  narrow.  It  was  so  ' 
broad  indeed  and  so  full  that  there  were  'I 
many  who  could  not  realise  its  intensity  b  j| 
any  single  direction ;  and  his  genial  and 
kindly  spirit  was  so  overRowing  that  hundreds  | 
who  knew  only  this  aspect  of  his  character  r 
could  hardly  imagine  that  there  was  a  deepei '' 
nature,  and  one  which  entered  most  truly  i 
into  the  sufferings  and  temptations  of  his  , 
fellow-men.  But  so  it  was.  And  those  who  i 
had  passed  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  circle  | 
of  his  friends  were  aware  how,  night  and  day, 
his  mind  was  occupied  with  questions,  which  J 
in  a  world  of  so  much  evil  and  sorrow  an 
only  produce  pain.  Those  who  knew  his  secret  J 
life  saw  that  the  strong  under-current  o:  ' 
his  being  was  in  the  direction  of  the  noblest 
end  which  a  man  can  seek.  And  whilst  he  , 
could  not  himself  be  ignorant  of  those  social  | 
influences  which  he  possessed  by  his  marvel-  ; 
lous  gift  of  touching  the  heart,  and  awaken-  I 
ing  it  to  laughter  or  tears,  yet  these  gifts  he 
valued  mainly  as  opening  for  him  a  door  to  ! 
usefulness  and  well-doing  which  otherwise  i 
would  have  been  shut ;  and  many  a  bitter  i 
and  troubled  thought  he  had,  which  gave  ' 
his  life  a  tinge  of  sadness  which  men  did  not 
consider,  ;l 

Eftewhere  I  have  spoken,  and  othets  have 
spoken,  at  greater  length  of  the  blank  which 
has  been  made  amongst  us  by  his  remoi'sl, 
but  it  has  seemed  to  me  not  inappropriate  in 
this  capacity,  as  associated  with  him  in  u  , 
honourable  office,  and  in  a  presence  where 
his  virtues  and  his  eloquence  were  fell  to  be  | 
genuine  and  unselfish,  to  give  expression  lo 
our  common  admiration  of  his  powers,  our  i, 
common  respect  and  veneration  for  his  high  , 
character,  and  our  unfeigned  love  for  him  »s 
a  man  of  tender  heart,  and  a  brother  in  whom 
and  in  whose  strong  love  we  have  often  found 
solace  and  light  He  sought  to  drink  Christ's 
cup,  to  enter  into  Christ's  spirit,  and  to  60 
his  wilL 

It  may  be  noticed  as  a  truth  brought  out 
here,  and  having  a  wide  application,  thit 
there  are  in  all  men,  and  especially  in  sincere 
and  true  men,  hidden  capacilUs  far  suffiriti 
and  for  passing  through  th£  most  trying  antr- 
gendes  of  life. 

To  us  with  our  ideas  of  Christ's  sufferiiigi 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  most  appropriate 
reply  of  Christ  to  this  assertion  of  the  apostles 
should  have  been,  "Ye  cannot,  no  man  can. 
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drink  of  my  cup,"  but  the  words  of  the 
apostles  are,  after  all,  to  come  true.  "  Ye  shall 
drink  of  my  cup,"  Christ  says,  "  ye  shall  be 
baptized  with  my  baptism."  They  cannot  do 
it  now,  but  in  due  time  they  shall  follow  Him, 
they  shall  rise  to  their  calling  and  bravely 
meet  all  its  risks  and  hardships.  Had  they 
known  the  real  meaning  of  their  own  words, 
they  would  have  said,  "  We  cannot,  we  never 
can  drink  this  cup,  we  cannot  pass  through 
this  furnace;"  but  Christ,  who  knows  the  root 
of  faithfulness  and  honesty  that  is  in  them, 
sees  better  than  they  could  themselves  have 
seen  what  this  root  will  grow  into.  He 
doubts  their  present  power  to  bear  his  cross, 
but  He  admits  a  future  power  on  their  part, 
and  He  teaches  us  what  great  capacities  and 
hidden  powers  lie  in  a  true  disciple's  life, 
capacities  which  are  never  suspected  until 
they  are  called  into  exercise.  How  true  has 
this  saying  proved  to  us  all !  Who  that  has 
passed  through  the  trial  of  great  sorrows,  and 
to  whom  hfe  has  been  embittered,  and  in 
whose  heart  the  very  source  of  life  has  been 
dried  up,  could  have  believed  it  possible  for 
him  to  endure  what  he  has  since  endured  ? 
How  little  he  knew  his  capacities,  how  little 
he  foresaw  their  growth  !  No  man  knows  his 
own  strength,  far  less  is  he  able  to  foresee  the 
divinestrengthwhichshallbeaddedtohisown. 
When  the  night  comelh,  and  the  light  of 
our  souls  has  gone  down,  it  is  not,  for  ever, 
total  darkness.  God  has  created  other  lights 
to  rule  the  night.  New  mercies,  new  sources 
of  light  and  trust  arise,  new  hopes  are 
awakened,  new  links  between  heaven  and 
earth  are  created,  and  we  leatn  how  little  we 
knew  our  own  capacity  for  bearing  the  cross. 

The  Spiritual  Charaderof  Christ's  Kingdom. 
— "  It  is  not  mine  to  give,  but  to  them  for 
whom  it  is  prepared  by  my  Father."  The 
disciples  .asked  a  place  of  honour  in  their 
Master's  kingdooL  Christ  corrects  their  re- 
quest, and  teaches  them  that  such  honours 
as  they  ask  are  not  matters  which  can  be 
givm  by  arbitrary  choice  ;  they  are  not  proofs 
of  favouritism  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  and  all  the  honours  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  are 
such  as  spring  out  of  likeness  to  the  charac- 
ter and  mind  of  Christ  This  is  the  teaching 
of  Christ,  and  the  reply  divides  itself  into 
two  forms — first,  that  die  highest  place  in  his 
presence  depends  on  the  spirit  of  life  of 
those  who  occupy  it ;  and  next,  that  such  a 
place  is  not  gained  by  one  or  a  few  to  the 
exclusion  of  others,  but  may  be  shared  by  all 
who  have  this  preparation  of  spirit. 


//  is  not  mine  lo  give. — This  answer  takes 
the  whole  subject  at  once  out  of  the  list  of 
privileges  and  rewards  such  as  they  were 
thinking  of,  and  it  gives  to  their  minds  a  new 
direction  altf^ether.  They  have  thought 
that  disdnction  is  to  be  gained  in  Christ's 
kingdom  by  personal  influence  and  impor- 
tunity ;  but  they  have  been  judging  in  a  false 
way,  and  have  been  forming  a  false  estimate 
of  the  nature  of  that  kingdom.  Place  and 
honour  are  not  to  be  given  by  Him,  as  lands 
and  gifts  are  bestowed  on  favourites,  for  the 
reason  that  the  whole  character  of  such  a 
kingdom  as  Christ  founded  is  spiritual,  and  its 
honours  and  recompense  are  spiritual  also  : 
and  spiritual  greatness  is  something  which 
lies  in  the  heart  and  life,  and  not  in  the  lot  of 
men.  In  the  kingdom  of  God  the  most 
honourable  place  is  held  by  those  whose 
character  is  likest  God.  Truth,  affection, 
purity,  righteousness,  charity,  are  the  sub- 
stance and  strength  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ; 
and  these  are  not  things  to  be  feiven  as  water 
is  poured  from  one  vessel  to  another,  or  as  a 
jewel  or  a  title  to  an  estate  can  be  made 
over  to  a  friend  or  favourite.  All  the  best 
and  divinest  treasures  of  God  are  wrought 
into  the  heart  and  life  of  good  men,  and  are 
not  merely  transferred  by  his  power  and  will. 
No  gift  or  grace  is  to  be  appropriated  with- 
out the  secret  force  of  assimilation,  and 
without  the  operation  of  God's  divine  law 
for  moulding  and  perfecting  the  human 
spirit.  Even  if  we  have  learned  one  great 
lesson  of  the  New  Testament,  and  have 
understood  that  selfconquest  and  humility 
of  spirit  are  elements  of  true  greatness,  these 
are  not  virtues  which  we  can  possess  by  a 
bare  act  of  God's  will.  We  do  not  expect, 
when  we  have  uttered'  the  prayer  with  all 
earnestness,  "  O  God  !  make  ^e  lowly  in 
heart,  righteous,  faithful,  pure,"  that  we  are 
at  once,  and  by  the  very  act  of  devotion,  to 
clothe  ourselves  with  these  virtues.  They 
can  only  grow  up  slowly  in  the  heart ;  hu- 
mility will  only  come  after  disappointment 
and  mortification,  and  each  Christian  grace 
will  only  flourish  and  become  strong  by  its 
appropriate  training  in  the  soul.  Every  vir- 
tue has  its  own  special  law  of  growth,  and 
whilst  there  are  in  some  lives  which  have 
been  reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  unusual 
fitness,  whether  of  sorrow  or  responsibility, 
circumstances  which  develop  more  rapidly 
the  qualities  of  the  soul,  and  force  them  tQ 
maturity  earlier  than  in  others,  yet  in  all 
we  are  to  look  for  tliat  silent  and  slow  ripen- 
ing'of  character  in  which,  and  in  which 
alone,  we  ate  to  see  the  fitness  for  sitting  at 
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Christ's  side.  It  neither  comes  in  a  night 
nor  perishes  in  a  night ;  it  is  not  on  the  e 
lace,  but  deeply  rooted  in  the  soul.  The 
jn:rience  ol  every  man  has  told  him  that 
whatever  parlakes  of  the  spiritual  nature 
comes  under  this  etema!  law.  The  seed  of 
iruth  may  be  dropped  at  any  moment 
[iudden  reiolvc  may  arise  in  a  man's  heart, 
ciianging  lor  ever  the  whole  puqjose  and  cur- 
rent of  his  life,  just  as  you  may  mark  iti  the 
course  of  diseaste  the  hour  when  the  crisis 
between  death  and  life  was  decided,  but 
weeks  and  months,  and  perhaps  years,  are 
required  to  raise  the  shattered  and  exhausted 
patient  to  a  condition  of  healthy  and  vigo- 
rous e\istenee,  Ko  may  the  line  be  crossed 
from  a  life  of  careless  and  impure  habits  to 
one  wiiicli  contemplates  only  the  most  gene- 
rous and  holy  ends,  yet  that  will  not 
exempt  the  most  sincere  and  honest  mind 
from  the  ceaseless  effort  to  regain  spiritual 
strength,  and  to  rise  to  the  right  vigour  of 
his  manhood. 

The  spiritual  character  of  that  glory  which 
belonged  to  Christ's  kingdom  is  further  seen 
in  what  He  aftenvards  says  ivlien  He  contrasts 
his  kiii;;dom  with  the  kingdom  of  the  Gen- 
liles.  In  the  world  greatness  in  one  implies 
iiiifriorily  in  another.  If  one  sits  at  thi: 
riglit  hand  and  another  on  the  left,  that 
sjiecial  honour  is  exclusive,  it  prevents  any 
one  cIsc  from  obtaining  it ;  but  in  Christ' 
kingdom  there  is  no  such  exclusiveness.  By 
the  very  nature  of  spiritual  greatness  it  seeks 
to  make  others  as  great ;  and  while  a  man 
who  has  attained  to  special  distinction  in  the 
world  \akLes  it  all  the  more  that  it  is  special, 
and  would  cease  to  lay  any  value  on  it  at  all 
if  it  were  universal  or  common,  the  man  who 
lises  in  Christ's  kingdom  receives  by  the  very 
ripening  or  spiritual  life  a  new  impulse  to 
raise  up  others  to  the  same  high  level  with 
himself.  The  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of 
Olid  is  great  in  all  those  virtues  which  diffuse 
ihemselves,  and  whose  very  existence  depends 
on  their  buiiig  diffused  and  multiplied.  The 
inorc  a  man  progresses  in  truth  the  more 
docs  lie  desire  to  see  odiers  true;  the  greater 
his  Iovl'  to  God  the  more  does  he  long  to  see 
this  cji:irac!er  spread  on  the  earth ;  and  the 
nearer  he  comes  to  the  right  hand  of  Christ 
;in,l  ajiproaches  his  divine  likeness,  the  less 
:in;l  less  does  he  dciire  that  such  a  place 
should  be  resen-cd  for  him  alone,  and  the 
re  does  he  leel  diat  he  can  never  enjoy  it 
cm  only  be  obtained  at  the  cost  of  keep- 

.'herc  is  a  great  tendency  to  overlook  the 
connection  between  the  training  of  the  cha- 


racter and  membership  in  the  kingdom  of 
God.  There  is  a  corresponding  fitness  be- 
tween the  mind  and  the  place,  a  preparation 
of  man  for  being  near  Christ,  and  a  prepara- 
tion of  the  place  for  the  spiijtn&lly  trained 
man,  whether  that  place  is  to  be  considered 
as  in  this  worid  or  in  the  unseen  world. 
Thousands  who  never  think  of  any  prepan- 
tion  of  character  or  life  will  declare  that  the 
highest  blessing  which  a  human  soul  could 
get  would  be  to  enter  rato  tlie  dwelling-piae* 
of  God  and  there  possess  the  joy  and  gloiy 
of  heaven ;  and  yet  that  very  joy  and  that 
very  glory  would  not  be  accepted  now,  and 
in  the  present  life.  For  what  is  the  happi- 
ness or  glory  of  such  a  world  ?  It  consists  ia 
a  pleasure  in  wliat  is  pure,  noble.  Christlike. 
The  happiness  of  God's  presence  consists  in 
preferring  good  to  evil,  the  true  to  the  false, 
the  spiritual  to  the  carnal ;  these  are  the 
joys  and  honours  of  that  world  where  Chriit 
is.  And  these  are  not  things  which  can  be 
given.  A. man  cannot  all  at  once  begin  to 
love  and  care  for  things  which  during  his 
whole  life  he  has  neither  loved  nor  cired  for. 
To  give  a  man  a  place,  the  highest  place,  at 
Christ's  right  hand  who  had  never  entered 
with  sympathy  into  one  thought  or  act  of 
Christ,  would  be  to  thrust  him  into  a  posiiion 
where  everything  would  be  strange. 

Take  a  man,  for  example,  from  the  ganibling- 
tablc,  where  he  has  lived  in  exciteiDent  and 
thrown  himself  with  feverish  spirit  into  all 
the  chances  of  play,  eager,  resdess,  and  leaJ- 
ing  a  life  of  unceasing  change,  and  place 
him  in  a  sphere  where  nothing  but  steady 
industry  can  keep  him  in  existence, — and  irill 
he  settle  down  all  at  once  in  tliis  new  life, 
whether  it  be  one  of  patient  toil,  or  a  life 
where  far  higher  and  nobler  faculties  than  lie 
has  ever  yet  cultivated  may  be  developed? 
Can  he  enter  into  the  pleasure  of  study, 
or  labour?  Can  he  roUow  out  the  pourse  of 
calra,  unexciting  duty?  Can  he  fulfil  the 
highest  ends  of  a  human  being  in  carrying 
out  the  divine  will  of  God  in  his  creation, 
when  all  his  training  and  habits  have  been 
carrying  him,  with  uncurbed  passion,  doivn 
the  steep  road  of  vice  and  pleasure  ?  It  is 
impossible.  Such  a  man  is  utterly  miser- 
able. The  glare  and  noise,  the  company 
and  the  pursuite  of  the  one  life  are  at  utict 
■ariance  ivith  the  work  and  pure  purposes  vi 
I  life  which  is  in  harmony  with  all  i\x 
grandest  designs  of  God  in  man's  naiurc. 
T'here  is  no  fitness  between  the  mind  and 
the  new  sphere  in  which  it  has  been  pLiCed; 
and  it  is  not  possible  that  such  a  man  could 
be  happy  or  at  ease. 
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Now  could  a  man,  no  matter  whether  it 
is  here  or  in  a  higher  world,  for  it  is  the 
same  mind  and  habits  which  he  carries  with 
him — could  a  man  retain  his  own  nature  and 
identity  and  at  the  same  time  sit  down  in 
a  kingdom  whose  chief  occupations  are 
spiritual,  whose  sympathies  are  spiritual, 
whose  very  excellences  he  has  never  been 
taught  to  appreciate?  Could  he  taste  one 
moment's  happiness  in  such  a  region  whilst 
his  soul  was  one  which  had  been  moulded 
by  interests  and  desires,  which  find  no  place 


there?  He  could  not.  And  so  our  Lord 
teaches  us  that  nearness  to  Him  in  character 
and  life  here,  is  the  one  essential  prepara- 
tion for  being  with  Him  few  ever. 

If  we  have  this  character  and  this  life, 
we  need  not  ask  whether  He  will  acknow- 
ledge us.  Where  Christ's  spirit  is,  there  is 
Christ  himself ;  and  he  who  has  the  love  of 
God  in  his  heart  has  within  his  heart  that 
heaven  which  now  exists,  and  which  can 
never  pass  away. 

ARCH.  WATSON. 
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"TWAS  Haylmg  Island  and  a  sumr 
■''    One  out  of  few,  allhough  the  mo 

But  this  one  hy  a  calm  between  the  si 
I    And  prized  the  more ;  so  wild  a  memoiy 
I    Of  that  which  had  been,  and  so  great  a  fear 
I    Of  that  which  surely  follow' d— roaring  winds 
I    And  ceaseless  rain — possessed  us,  that  we  said,  ' 
I    "  This  is  the  crown  of  summer,"  and  r^oiced. 

Alien  so  long  fhua  light  and  libo^, 
I    As  only  piisonera  con  set  free  for  once 

From  dismal  dnraoce. 

Down  [ke  ihwe  wa  raiged, 
I    Five  eMcrs  and  of  children  thres  times  chtce. 
'    The  elders,  wivea  and  husbamls,  two  and  Cwo, 
I    And  1,  a  90btaiy,  coioe,  tbev  i^, 
I    Tolookandleainin  viewofweddedbEn- 


it  May 

i'  tHe  Wisp-."  and  one  "SirR:rcy  "  highl. 
And  one  yclept  "tfae  Doduas,"  stately  mdid 

I    Three  sumineiB  old ;  and  otiicis  nameless  hcEC — 
Were  four  and  foar,  and  eke  a  nandescripl, 

j    A  slumb'mus  Dmbe,  !onj[-robni,  eiqjregionlesa, 
WithoQl  the  power  afhaigaagc  yet  withal 


I    Should  ni 

'   To  burst  in  wiath  upon  the  daft  repose, 
With  cries  imperious. 

Last,  but  not  the  least, 
iO  larger  thou  than  any  nondescript '.) 
A  curly-coated  champion  of  the  boys. 
Who,  plunging  ever  in  the  plunging  wave, 
Or  chasing  conies  down  the  sandy  rid?e, 
Did  all  their  pleasure  viith  a  rea%  will. 
One  Sancho  Fanza — such  his  name — esquire 
To  four  Don  (juiiotes.    Yet  is  he  himiielf 
Worthy  of  knighthood.    Thou  of  simple  soul, 

,   High  courage,  loyal  will,  and  loving  heart ! 
O  good  at  need,  when  Deed  i±  of  the  strong, 

,   The  true,  the  patient!    Paragon  of  dogs, 
Lo,  here  I  knigbt  thee  with  my  grey  goose  quill  i 
Wont  ever  at  a  bidding  to  "lie  down," 
Take  this  poetic  pat  on  thy  broad  brows 
And  rise  "  Sir  Sancho  ! "    Immortality 

gl  is  the  poet's  guerdon,  little  elic  . 
as  he,  forsooth,  to  ^ve)  henceforth  be  thine  ! 
And  yet,  O  single-minded,  as  I  look 
And  jest  of  fame  to  tbcc,  thine  eyes  declare 
"  Fame's  but  a  foolish  guerdon,  master  mine !  " 


Careless  art  thon  of  ail  the  blatant  world, 
And  wiser  than  thy  master,  whom  alone 
Thou  walchest  with  those  trustful  anxious  eyes 
For  all  the  meed  of  praise  that  thy  great  heart 
Holds  evcf  precious.    Let  him  learn  of  thee, 
lie  has  his  Master. 

Down  the  shore  we  ranged. 
And  drank  the  rushing  river  of  Ihc  ait, 
Fresh,  fragrant,  sunny-clear;  and  with  the  expanse 
Of  the  two  oceans  of  the  se:^  and  heavens 
Fed  heart  and  mind.     Profound  as  Love  the  one, 
A  lideless  depth  of  blue — with  floating  clouds, 
Tlie  changeful  Polj-nesia  of  the  skies- 
Tender  iu  tone  as  it  is  fathomless 
To  viam  ;  and  the  oAer  bright  as  Life, 
When  ^onch  is  strong  and  pnre  and  beaulifitt. 
And  Rokes  its  own  all  lights  of  love  and  lu^ 


Andci 


'Dus  confidence  of  strength 
is  of  beauty. 

Tired  at  last. 


Among  the  sand-hills  sloping  ft 

Wc  lay  at  length  and  watth'd  the  sea  and  sky. 

And,  far  away,  the  lartif  garden-isle, 

And,  near  at  hand,  the  lowly  fort  that  frown'd 

And  sentinelled  the  bay.     Moi»  still  the  breeic 

And  fuller  waa  the  sunshine,  and  our  tongues 

Grew  stiller  also,  .ind  our  hearts  more  full 

Willi  sense  of  peace:  heaven  seemed  to  join   the 

So  pure  the  peace. 

Peace  ?    Heaven  was  far  away. 
And  this  was  earth  ;  or  there  was  war  in  heaven  ! 
Peace  1 — as  we  mused  and  dreamed,  on  our  repose 
Broke  such  a  thunder !     O'er  the  fori  a  cloud 
White,  ghastly,  rising  scared  onr  alien  eyes. 
Then — ere  Our  minds  were  sentient — a  roar 
Shook  earth  and  aur.     We  started  as  men  start 
To  meet  a  peril ;  and  the  sleeping  child 
Awoke  and  wailed  ;  and  o'er  our  heads  a  brk. 
That  had  been  making  music  all  that  hour. 
Ceased  singing ;  and  the  bound  sped  to  the  hills 
B;ijing,  to  find  some  quany  of  bis  dreams 
Dead  in  the  hollows.    So  that  mighty  Gun 
Did  "  murder  sleep,"    But  dreader  than  its  roar 
Tlio  shudder  of  the  agonising  air, 
Wliete-throngh  the  great  shot  tore  its  pitiless  way. 
A  shriek,  a  groan,  a  tremor  as  of  a  soul 
In  torture— so  the  Lve  reluctant  air 
Made  known  its  passion,  as  the  death-bolt  sped 
And  five  times  smote  the  seas  that,  stricken,  raved 
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And  hurled  in  uigry  witness  up  (o  heaven 
A  hundred  feet  offoam,  or  ere  at  list 
It  ptimged  I0  EuUen  test  four  miles  awaj. 

Awe-stnicl[  we  look'd  and  lislen'd ;  and  ag.iin, 
And  yet  again  ;  thea,  with  the  wonted  end 
or  things  familiar,  awe  to  wonder  shrunk. 
And  wonder  to  a  careless  interest 
-That  watch'd  the  target  and  ere  long  grew  tired. 

Then  home  we  went  by  the  familiar  sea 
That  never  tires  ;  but  ere  we  left  the  shore. 
Between  the  foamy  limit  of  the  tide 
And  the  deep  golden  splendour  and  dark  green 
Of  the  thick  gorse  behind,  again  we  sat 
And  the  boys  sang— while  the  sea-organ  rolled— 
A  sung  I  made  for  them  a  year  ago. 


SONG. 
Sing  we  here  our  song  by  ocean ; 

In  his  honour  be  it  sung  [ 
Him  revere,  like  Saturn,  andenl. 
Love  him,  like  Apollo,  young  ! 
Rosy-flusli'd  and  fresh  at  morning. 
Radiant  in  his  strength  at  nooo, 
Glory-crown'd  when  day  is  over, 
Kissed  to  sleep  beneath  the  moon. 
(CAiwtu)  Ocean,  Ocean, 

Sweet  aud  strong, 
Sweet  in  rest  and  strong  in 
Thine  the  song  1 


Our  great  Mentor !  we  are  learning. 

From  his  strong  lips  day  l^  dav 
Lessons  sometimes  loud  as  (himder. 

Sometimes  soft  as  roundelay  : 
Counsel  for  a  valiant  Future 

Roiled  and  roar'd  on  wave  and  blasl. 
Or  in  charmed  tones  at  even 
Holy  memories  of  the  past. 
{Chorus)  Ocean,  Ocean, 

Sweet  and  strong. 
Sweet  in  rest  and  strong  in  mi 
Thine  the  song ! 
Nevet  silent  is  our  Mentor ! 

With  Ws  utterance  sweet  and  strong  : 
E'en  hi*  angei  is  a  sermon. 

And  his  slumber  is  a  song  ! 

Pure  and  clear  in  rest  and  leisure. 

Noble  in  his  hour  of  strife, 


Let  the  die  of  his  great  nalme 
Stamp  the  lenor  of  ont  life ! 
(ChMVs)  Ocean,  Ocean, 

Sweet  and  strong. 
Sweet  in  rest  and  strong  in  motion. 
Thine  the  song ! 
Lonngly  we  list  his  message 

I'  this  our  mom  of  work  and  play, 
And  far  offtiis  voice  shall  reach  us 

In  our  manhood's  broader  day : 
And  still  farther  afler  sunset 

Shall  we  hear  his  solemn  breath. 
Tell  our  dying  hearts  Ijie  story 
Of  the  sleep  which  is  not  death  ! 
{Chorus)  Ocean,  Ocean, 

Sweet  and  strong, 
Sweet  in  rest  and  strong  in  motion, 
Thine  the  song  i 
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f^ILVERTON.  Yourquestion,  EUesmere, 
was  about  the  intellect  of  animals.  1 
do  not  know  any  saying  about  them  which 
has  come  home  to  me  more  than  that  of 
Anaxagoras.  I  have  only  learnt  of  Anaxagoras 
through  Goethe.  This  is  what  Goethe  says, 
"Anaxagoras  teaches  that  all  animals  have 
active  Reason,  but  not  passive  Reason,  which, 
as  it  were,  is  the  interpteter  of  the  under- 
standing." * 

I  don't  pretend  to  understand  the  last  few 
words ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  that  saying 
es  home  to  my  mind  with  much  force. 
And,  if  true,  it  affords  a  beautiful  ilfustration 
of  the  prudence  and  sparingness  of  what  we 
call  Nature,  but  which  I  would  rather  call 
Providence.  These  animals  have  die  powers 
of  reasoning  necessary  for  their  guidance  of 
themselves,  but  not  those  powers  of  reflec- 
tion which  would  probably  be  a  source  of 
suffering  to  them. 

EUesmere.  Then  you  think  that  Fairy  has 
sufficient  powers  of  reasoning  to  understand 
L-  bones  are  most  surely  to  be  obtained  in 
sufficient  cmantity;  and,  with,  that  view,  re- 
solves to  abide  here  and  to  be  true  to  her 
master,  whom  I  observe  she  always  reluctantly 
forsakes  even  when  I  know  it  would  be  a. 
pleasure  to  her  to  go  out  with  another  active 
animal  named  EUesmere,  in  preference  to 
remaining  passively  with  her  meat-winner, 
the  inactive  Milverton.  But  that  when  she 
stays  in  his  study  with  him,  she  in  nowise 
partakes  of  his  reflections  upon  good  and 
evil,  the  Finite  and  the  Infinite,  the  Subjec- 
tive and  the  Objective. 

Milverton.  No ;  you  muddle  up  affection 
with  reason.  Fairy  stays  with  me  because 
she  feels  (doesn't  reason  about  it)  that  I  am 
the  real,  constant,  abiding  friend,  and  must 
be  considered  first.  Wherein  she  shows  the 
active  reason  that  Anaxagoras  speaks  of,  the 
reason  necessary  for  her  preservation,  as  it 
seems  to  her,  is  in  burying  the  bones  for 
future  meals,  when  she  has  for  the  present 
satisfied  her  hunger.  I  assure  you  that  the 
more  carefully  you  work  out  this  saying  of 
Anaxagoras,  tht  more  truth  you  will  find  in 
it.  You  must  know  that  Anaxagoras  was 
one  of  the  greatest  philosophers  that  ever 
lived. 

ElUsmere.  Well,  we  have  had  enough  food 


for  reflection  to^iay.  We  have  exercised 
both  our  active  and  our  passive  reason  suffi- 
ciently \  and  now  I  vote  we  exercise  our 
muscles  and  take  a  long  walk. 

Mih<erton.  No ;  you  must  not  go  away,  I 
have  something  to  read  to  you — a  letter  from 
a  Scotch  gentleman  who  has  somehow  or 
other  heard  of  our  conversations^  Here  it 
is.     I  shall  not  give  you  the  beginning  of  it 

Elietmere.  Yes,  do ;  I  should  like  to  hear 
itaU. 

Milverton.  Don't  be  so  curious.  Perhaps 
there  is  some  comment  upon  you,  saying 
what  a  troublesome  "chiel"  you  are  to  me. 
I  shall  only  give  you  what  I  please. 

He  says : — 

"  Iwish  to  advert  to  one  topic  introdnced  ia  [his 
coD*etsation,  aa  I  think  I  can  facip  yon  to  some 
iDtereatiiig  paiticnlaia. 

"  The  subject  is  the  use  of  the  '  beaiing'-reinfoi 
borses.  This  abomioable  and  useless  conttivasce  is 
not  used  in  Scotiand  (with  perhaps  the  exception  of  a 
penrunent  cbeck-rein  on  young,  strong,  high-spirited 
cairiage  hones;  and  it  could  not  prudently  tie  dis- 
pensed with  as  regards  them). 

"I  visit  some  of  the  large  towns  In  England  twice 
thrice  a  year,  and  this  beaiing-rein  on  heavily  laden 
draught  hoises,  is,  to  my  eyes,  qoite  an  agonizing 
satqect  of  remark. 

"  I  remonstrated  with  a  carter  in  Manchester,  last 

time  I  was  there,  and  told  him  to  take  it  off,  and  let 

horses  get  their  heads  down,  and  their  shonlders 

the  bnnien.    '  Ay,  they'd  come  quick   enough 

down  on  their  knees  tncy  would,'  was  the  answer,  and 

10  argument  would  avau. 

«  Now,  it  came  under  my  observation,  that  a  large 
number  of  English  horses  were  btouEht  to  Glasgow 
to  work  for  B  r«itw3y  here,  and  they  had  all  the 
bearing-rein  on  their  anival. 

"  This,  however,  was  an  absurdity  not  to  be 
tolerated  by  the  Scotch  carters,  who  saw  at  oQCt  that 
the  animal  was  tortnred,  cribbed,  and  confined  in  its 
action,  and  half  thepower  of  the  shoulder  for  diavring 
was  lost — a  splendid  power  F  '  His  strength  is  in  his 
neck,'  as  the  old  scripture  says. 

"Well!  the  hot^es  had  been  so  long  Dsed  to  it, 
th.1t  they  could  not  work  without  it;  but  their  new 
masters  were  not  to  be  bafBed,  and  the  next  time  I 
saw  the  horses,  they  were  working  with  a  kind  of 
modified  beaiing-iein,  as  follows  : — 

"  A  longer  strap  or  rope  was  used,  and  fastened  to 
the  trams  of  the  cart  on  each  side,  forming  a  much 
less  acute  angle  than  (he  real '  bearing-rein ; '  and,  ivith 
this  contrivance,  the  horses  were  working  well,  and  the 
look  of  care  and  misery  was  gone  from  their  faces. 

"  Of  course  this  was  only  an  intermediate  stage, 
and  ended  very  shortly  in  the  new  horses  working 
altogether  without  it. 

"  All  ttiis  was  the  doing  of  the  Scotch  carters 
themselves,  no  one  interfering  with  them," 

Now,  only  suppose  that  it  should  be  a 
result  of  our  conversation,  that  bearing-^'eins 
should  gradually  be  left  off  in  Engluid  as 
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well  as  in  Scotland,  what  an  ample  success 
it  would  be  !  It  would  be  quite  enough  to 
write  upon  our  tombs,  "  He  was  one  of  those 
men  who  caused  the  bearing-rein'  to  be  dis- 
continued," .  I  should  not  wish  for  anything 
more.  Sir  Arthur  would  put  it  beautifully  into 
Latin, 

Ellismcre.  People  do  say — I  don't  say  it 
^that  Miiverton  is  very  fond  of  the  bearing- 
rein  as  regards  human  beings,  with  hia  pater- 
nal governments  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Milvcrlon.  It  is  an  outrageous  calumny. 
There  is  not  anybody  in  the  world  who  is 
more  fond  of  personal  freedom  than  I  am, 
and  would  protect  it  more  than  I  would. 
But  this  is  just  the  way  of  the  world.  You 
make  a  proposition,  guarding  it  in  the  most 
careful  manner,  so  that  it  should  not  be  mis- 
construed nor  abused,  and  then  it  is  quoted 
against  you  without  any  of  the  guarding  part 
being  taken  notice  of.  It  really  makes  one 
afraid  to  make  any  statement  whatever. 

ElUsmfre.  Don't  get  into  a  rage,  my  dear 
fellow !  What  does  Dr.  Blair  say  about 
anger? 

Milverlon.  I  don't  care  what  Dr.  Blair 
says.  Here  are  a  set  of  people — yourself, 
for  instance — bound  down  by  the  narrowest 
conventionalities  of  all  kinds ;  and  because 
I  say  that  it  is  necessary  when  people  live  in 
close  contact  with  one  another,  as  in  great 
towns,  that  each  one  should  be  prevented  by 
some  high  controlling  authority  from  doing 
something  which  directly  injures  the  health 
and  well-being  of  his  neighbours,  or  when  I 
say  that  the  state,  or  the  municipal  authority, 
should  do  something  for  the  general  good 
which  no  individual  can  manage  to  get  done 
for  himself,  then  you  talk  of  my  being  fond 
of  the  bearing-rein  for  human  beings, 

Elksmere.  I  had  no  idea  that  there  was  a 
thunderstorm  so  near ! 

Miiverton.  And  what  a  coward  yon  are  as 
regards  these  con ventionah ties  I  spoke  of, 
and  which  are  real  bearing-reins  to  you,  and 
very  tight  ones  too  ! 

Pray,  may  I  ask,  Master  Ellesmere,  are 
you  not,  as  being  one  of  the  most  impatient 
men  in  the  world,  often  wearied  to  death  at 
a  long  dinner? 

Elksmere.  I  can  answer  that  question 
honestly — Yes. 

MiherUm.  Did  you  ever  wish  to  get  up 
and  take  a  turn  about  the  room  and  resume 
your  seat  ? 

Ellesmere.  Dozens  of  times. 

Miiverton.  Did  you  ever  venture  to  do  it? 

Ellesmere.  No. 

Miiverton.  1  thought  so.     There  has  been 


but  one  man  in  my  time  brave  enough  to 
risk  the  danger  of  his  being  thought  to  be  a 
little  eccentric — and  who  did  venture  to  walk 
about  the  room  at  dinner-time  when  he  was 
tired  of  sitting.  I  just  mentioned  this  trifling 
thing  which  came  into  my  mind  at  ijie  mo- 
ment, as  a  very  slight  specimen  of  the  in- 
numerable ties  which  rc:d!y  control  human 
beings,  and  are  their  bearing-reins.  I  don't 
say  that  these  ties  are  all  of  them  bad  ;  but 
what  I  do  say,  is  that  they  are  infinitely  great 
when  compared  with  the  UMitrol  which  I 
would  have  exercised  for  the  public  good. 

Ellesmere.  Now  that  Miiverton  has  cooled 
down  a  little  I  don't  mind  telling  you  all  a 
great  secret.  [Here  he  lowered  his  voice  to  a 
whisper.]  I  do  not  know  of  anybody, 
however  agreeable,  present  company  oTcouise 
excepted,  whom  I  do  not  get  tired  of  as  a 
neighbour  during  a  diiuier  that  lasts  two  or 
three  hours.  As  Dr., Johnson  would  say, 
one  travels  over  their  minds. 

Miiverton.  No,  one  doesn't. 

EUtimere.  Nothing  can  please  him  now, 
after  my  unfortunate  speech  about  the  beiar- 
ing-rein. 

Milverlon.  It  is  a  most  unwarrantable 
notion,  wheUter  Dr.  Johnson  said  it  or  not, 
that  one  can  travel  over  other  men's  minds 
in  any  transient  and  cursitory  manner.  The 
most  commonplace  person  has  wild  r^ons — 
wildernesses  it  may  be — of  thought  and  feel- 
ing,'which  even  their  most  intimate  friends 
hardly  ever  enter.  But  I  admit  that  of 
superficial  talk,  or  even  of  very  good  dinner 
talk,  two  or  three  houn;  is  a  fearful  spell  to 
have  with  any  ordinary  human  being. 

Ellesmere.  We  are  coming  round  at  last. 

Milfertim.  I  wish  to  go  back  to  a  part  of 
the  subject  which  we  were  discussing  a  few 
minutes  ago.  I  think  I  understand  EUes- 
mere.  He  thinks  he  understands  me,  which 
is  much  more  doubtful.  I  absolutely  fore- 
saw that  he  would  be  as  sure  as  possible  to 
introduce  the  question  of  the  inteUigence  of 
animals,  and  that  Descartes*  theory,  or  sup- 
posed theory,  would  have  to  be  discussed. 
Well,  I  hunted  everywhere  to  find  out  what 
Descartes  really  said)  buti  kive  not  come 
upon  any  passage  which  determines  the  point 
I  mu!t  say  that,  with  all  humility,  I  venture 
to  differ  fromSir  Arthur,  and  to  declare  thai 
I  have  not  found  anything  in  Descartes' 
writitigs  which  justifies  the  assertion  that  he 
maintained  that  animals  have  no  feeling. 
His  Discours  de  la  Mitkode  seems  to  me  to 
point  the  other  way,  I  did  not,  therefore,  find 
what  I  sought  for.  I  have,  however,  roiu>d  a 
treasure,     Voltaire  once  wrote  an 
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'  Descartes.  WTiile  looking  for  that,  I  dis- 
I  covered  a.  short  essay  of  Voltaire's  upon 
animals  which  is  perfectly  admirable.  By 
'■  the  way,  it  is  very  pious,  and  would  much 
astonish  those  persons  who  suppose  that 
Voltaire  had  no  religion  at  all. 

Sir  Arthur.  Give  us  some  notion  of  the 
essay.  I  see  you  have  the  book  in  your  hand. 
Alihvrton.  He  begins  by  an  exclamatory 
sentence,  "  What  a  pity  it  is  !  What  poverty 
(of  thought)  to  have  said  that  animals  are 
machines,  deprived  of  knowledge  and  feeling, 
always  carrying  on  their  labours  in  the  s 
way  and  bringing  nothing  to  perfection  I 

Then    he     gives     instances,     excellently 
chosen,  of  the   intelligence   of  birds.     He 
speaks  of  tJie  canary  learning  to  sing,  and 
asks    this  pregnant  question :  "  N'as-tu  pas 
vu  qu'il  se  m^prend  et  qu'ij  se  corrige  ?  " 
I       He  then  goes  on  to  describe  all  the  movc- 
''  ments  of  inquietude  which  a  friend  might  ob- 
I    -,er\-e  in  him  (Voltaire)  when  he  has  lost  any- 
I  thing,  and  of  joy  when  he  has  found  it. 
I        I  must  now  give  you  his  own  words  :— 
I       '*  Porte  done  te  meme  jugement  sur   ce 
I  chicn  qui  a  perdu  son  maJtre,  qui  I'a  cherch^ 
dans  tous  les  chemins  avec  des  cris  doulou- 
I  reux,  qui  entre  dans  la  ma.ison  agitii,  inquiet, 
qui  descend,  qui  monte,  qui  va  de  chambre 
en  chambre,  qui  trouve  enfin  dans  son  cabi- 
net  le  maltre  qu'il  airae,  et  qui  lui  tdmoignc 
ij.  joie   par  la  douceur  de  ses  cris,  par  ses 
sauts,  par  ses  caiesses. 

"  Des  barbares  saisissent  ce  chien,  qui 
i'emporte  si  prodigicuscmcnt  sur  ITiommeen 
ainitie  ;  ils  le  clouenl  sur  unc  tabic,  et  ils  le 
(Jissequent  vivent  pour  te  montrer  Its  veines 
m^zaraiques.  Tu  difcouvres  dans  lui  tous 
les  mfimes  organes  de  sentiment  qui  sont 
dans  toi.  Repondr^-moi,  machinistc ;  la  na- 
ture a-t-elle  arrange  tous  les  ressorts  du  senti- 
ment dans  cet  animal,  afin  qu'il  ne  senle  pas  ? 
A-t-il  des  nerfs  pour  Stre  impassible  ?  Ne 
suppose  point  cctte  impcrtinenie  contradic- 
tion dans  la  nature." 

He  then  has  a  passage  which  is  eminently 
Voltarian.  It  occurs  in  a  discussion  of  the 
various  theories  of  natural  is  ts,metaphysicians, 
and  theologians,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  souls 
of  animals. 

"  Les  Smes  des  bStes  sont  des  formes  sub- 
stantielles,  a  dit  Aristotej  aprfes  Aristote, 
I'ecole  arabe ;  et  aprfes  I'ecole  arabe,  I't'cole 
angelique ;  et  aprts  TecoJe  ang^iqiie,  la 
Sorbonne ;  et  apres  la  Sorbonne  personne 
an  monde." 

You  must  read  the  essay  for  yourselves. 
It    is  to  be  found  in  the  Dietionnaire  Pldlo- 


But  the  last  passage  I  will  read  you  now. 

"Mais  qui  fait  mouvoir  le  souRlet  des 
animaux?  Je  vous  I'ai  dejJi  dit,  celui  qui 
fait  mouvoir  les  astres.  Le  philosophe  qui 
a  dit  Deus  est  aniina  brutorunt  avait  raison, 
mais  il  devait  allcr  plus  loin." 

Sir  Arthur.  What  wonderfully  lucid  lan- 
guage is  that  of  Voltaire  ! 

Miiverton.  Yes  :  how  we  should  all  endea- 
vour to  imitate  that  lucidity  !  I  should  like 
i»ever  to  speak  a  single  sentence,  nor  to  write 
one,  whether  as  regards  the  physical  hand- 
writing or  the  compodtioB,  which  was  not 
perfectly  intelligible,  as  far  as  language  is 
concerned,  to  the  most  ordinary  reader.  It 
is  not  much  worth  one's  while  to  be  greatly 
disconcerted  at  anything  that  may  happen  to 
one  in  this  world ;  but  I  must  confess  that  I 
do  hate  to  be  misunderstood. 

"  Misunderstood,"  by  the  way,  is  an  excel- 
lent title  of  an  excellent  book. 

It  is  a  perfect  marvel  to  me  that  several 
men  of  our  time,  men  even  of  genius,  take, 
comparatively  speaking,  so  little  care  to  make 
themselves  thoroughly  understood.  It  is  my 
vexation  at  being  misunderstood  that  made 
me  a  little  angry  just  now  wth  Ellesmere. 

Ellesmerc.  A  little  angry  !  Well  I  know 
I  was  very  glad  that  the  study  table  was  be- 
tween us. 

Miiverton.  I  did  not  mean  what  I  then 
said  to  be  an  answer  to  Ellesmere  only,  but 
to  other  people,  perhaps  to  some  among 
yourselves.  I  know  he  adapted  his  sneer 
about  the  bearing-rein  to  the  talk  of  other 
people. 

One  must  stand  up  for  oneself  sometimes. 
I  do  declare  I  have  only  met  with  two  or 
three  people  in  the  world,  John  Mill  amongst 
them,  who  have  as  much  love  of,  and  value 
for,  personal  freedom  as  I  have.  There  are 
several  things  which  States  have  interfered 
with,  and  still  interfere  witli,  in  which  their 
interference  is,  in  my  mind,  not  defensible. 

When  I  am  in  favour  of  State  interference, 
it  is  simply  upon  those  occasions,  and  upon 
those  matters  whereon  and  wherein  the  com- 
mon consent,  nay,  I  may  almost  say  the  uni- 
versal consent,  of  mankind  admits  that  the 
objects  aimed  at  are  for  the  good  of  each  in- 
dividual, and  more  than  that,  that  the  indivi- 
dual cannot  obtain  this  good  for  himself 
without  the  controlling  power  of  the  Slate. 

Ellesmere.  That  last  sentence  is  a  long  one ; 
and  before  I  could  assent  to  it  I  must  have 
it  brought  home   to  my  dull  minJ  by  in- 

Milverton.  Is  it  not  a  univeral  desire  on 
the  iMrt  of  those  oeople  wlw  drink  water, 
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that  it  should  be  pure  water?  If  I  showed 
you  that  it  is  impossible,  or  at  least  enor- 
mously difhcult,  for  human  beings,  when 
they  arc  packed  closely  together,  to  obtain 
surfi  a  primaiy  requisite  as  pure  water 
without  the  interference  of  the  State,  then 
I  may  fairly  claim  the  interference  of  the 
State.  But  if  1  choose  to  many  my 
deceased  wife's  sister;  if  I  choose  to  sub- 
scribe to  a  lottery ;  if  I  choose,  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  to  try  and  get  a  glass  of 
beer,  and  another  person  chooses  to  keep 
a  house  open  for  the  chance  of  supply- 
ing it,  what  are  any  of  these  things  to  you  ? 

You  may  say,  if  you  like,  that  I  am  fana- 
tical and  absurd  in  my  devotion  to  personal 
freedom  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  do  not  blame  me 
on  both  sides,  and  accuse  me  of  a  love  for  a 
tight  bearing-rein,  as  applied  to  men  when 
you  find  that  I  maintain  it  should  be  so  loose 
a  rein,  as  regards  interference  with  the  per- 
sonal freedom  of  the  people. 

Now  do  not  again  misunderstand  me.  I 
am  not  fonder  of  drunkenness  and  gambling 
than  you  are ;  but  I  am  food,  beyond  measure, 
of  men  being  allowed  to  guide  themselves 
and  to  act  upon  their  own  notions  of  right  and 
wrong  in  all  matters  in  which  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  community  are  not  directly 
menaced  by  the  action  of  individuals. 

Eilesmere.  Well,  now  do  you  agree  that  we 
have  talked  enough,  and  have  travelled  over 
a  satisfying  portion  of  each  other's  minds? 
I  know  that  a  little  while  ago  I  lately  got 
into  a  jungle,  with  some  wild  beasts  in  it, 
which  I  am  very  glad  to  have  got  out  of 
And  so  let  us  be  off  for  a  walk. 

He  then  rose  ;  and  the  party  broke  up. 

Postscript. — 1  may  mention  that  in  the 
course  of  this  conversation  Mr.  Milverton 
read  the  following  letter  which  he  had  found 
in  the  Echo  newspaper  of  last  July,  the  sug- 
gestion made  in  which  was  highly  approved 
of  by  himself  and  tiie  other  "  Friends  in 
CoundL"    It  was  not  introduced  into  the 


conversation  on  account  of  its  length ;  but  it 

appears  to  be  well  worth  considering. 

"Bksaes  for.  Omnibuses. 

"  To  the  Editor  oftkt  Echo. 

"Sib, — Every  aftemooD,  when  I  take  a  peep  be* 

hind  my  winkers,  I  see  ^u,  and  none  bat  yon, 

fluttering  on  the  top  of  the  lumbeting  caravan  wbidi 

Destiny  has  thooght  good  to  oblige  me  lo  lag  aloni;  '  I 

the  shppy  streets  of  I^ndon,  and  I  often  say  to  myself  \ 

and  to  my  partner  in  misery,  '  How  is  it  that  that  'etc  | , 

light.weight,  as  is  np  to  eveiything,  don't  pitch  into 

them  as  is  responsible  for  the  needless  labonr  inflicted  | 

on  us  poor  hotses  through  the  want  of  drags  to  stop  I 

the  'bns.'    Why,   yon  most  have  leen.'times  and  ,' 


crushed,  and  our  necks  nearly  wrung  off  (almmt  all 
my  pals  have  toothache,  but  we  don't  lei  on  that  we 
have  it,  for  it  ain't  pleasant  (o  have  melted  lead  poured 
into  a  tooth,  u  is  how  they  stop  our  poor  old  grindeis): 
and  this  pretty  operation  of  stopping  (I  mean  the 'bus, 
'  tke  teeth)  is  perfoimed  a  couple  of  hundred  times 
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they  tell  me  that  there  is  a  gentleman  who 
has  power  to  cause  these  drags  to  be  pal  on  omni- 
buses, under  the  driver's  feet,  as  in  Manohester — him. 
I  mean,  as  had  httle  flags  stuck  on  the  cabs  a  shon 
time  ago.  Suppose  he  Imew  that  he  would  be  sticking 
a  year  or  two  on  our  lives  by  making  a  stopping  dia° 
a  condition  of  a  'bus'Ucense,  don't  yon  thitik  he  wonld 
do  it  ?  Yes,  bless  him  ;  but  though  he  is  a  kind. 
hearted  gentleman,  he  don't  ride  on  'bnses,  and 
don't  know  what  we  have  to  suffer  now.  All  the 
drivers  know  and  would  blesa  him  if  be  did  so,  for  1 
hear  them  uy  their  arms  is  pulled  off  with  the 
stopping  (what  must  our  poor  mouths  be  ?). 

"  And  another  thing  is,  that,  if  we  had  drags,  lets 
of  those  stupid  bipeds  that  are  continually  ninning 
before  the  "bus,  would  be  injm^.  I  should  be  ratha 
pleased  than  othenriie  if  we  now  and  then  ran  over 
a  'bni  praprietor,-  bat  it  goo  to  my  heart  when  :n 
old  person  or  a  little  child  toddles  out  into  the  toad- 
way,  and  all  the  people  ciy  out,  'Hoil'  and  the 
driver  nearly  tugs  our  heads  off,  and,  do  all  we  '-'■", 
we  can't  stop  the  'bus  in  time  :  it  pushes  at  on  bcfbie 
it,  and  down  goes  the  unTortunate  honuu  with  a  leg 
broken,  or  worse  !  Some  of  us  horses  have  heard  sav 
that  thereis  a  society  for  preventingcruellyto  animal': 


:[ty),  but  I  don't  b^cre  il.  | 

leastwise  the  society  does  not,  I  suppo^ie,   ride  on  , 
'buses.    Now,  dear  Echo,  couldn't  you  tow  them  up 

all  round,  and  get  us  drags,  and  you  shall  have  oui  i 

blessings  ;  but  here  comes  Jem  to  harness  me  for  my  i 

day's  work,  so  no  more  at  present  from  yoor  homtde  | 

and  obedient  old                          "  'Bus  Horse."  - 1 


IN  THE  TROPICS. 

^n  SUrntnt  of  t  'Xriy  in  anb  from  the  S^itm  Ulatc  in  IS63. 
By  THB  rev.  a.  W.  THOROLD,  M.A. 


THE  Sheffield  moors  were  white  with 
snow,  and  the  wind  whistled  ominously 
from  the  north-west,  on  the  day  I  left  for 
Liverpool  to  embark  for  the  tropics.  Next 
morning  there  was  plenty  of  wind  about ;  and 
on  starting  in  the  tender  for  our  ship,  which 


was  out  in  the  river,  a  telegram  from  Holy-      ' 
head  reached  us :  "  Fog,  and  wind  rising.'"    I 
Some   said   we   should   not   start;  but  tiie    i 
Java,  going  out  for  New  York,  <|uite  settled    |  | 
that   question.     Though   cold,  it   was   diy.    < 
The  Mersey  is  not  the  most  picturesque  of  ^    j 
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rivers,  and  on  ordinary  occasions  one  is  glad 
to  get  out  of  it ;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
look  at  the  sky  in  the  eye  of  the  wind  without 
an  uncomfortable  conviction  that  we  were 
well  in  for  wild  weather.  On  crossing  the 
bar,  we  instantly  fell  the  sea,  and  the  water 
was  so  rough  that  no  boat  could  get  to  us  to 
take  off  our  pilot ;  so  that  we  took  him  right 
on  to  Lisbon,  which  on  the  whole  he  liked, 
as  his  pay  went  on  all  the  time,  and  he  had 
a  chance  of  seeing  the  world.  For  about 
seven  hours  unspeakable  misery  was  the  lot 
of  most  of  us.  But  when  we  made  Holyhead 
and  turned  down  channel,  we  got  the  wind 
on  our  beam,  which  helped  us  a  good  deal,  so 
that  every  hour  took  us  out  of  the  bad  weather, 
and  though  the  day  after,  which  was  Sunday, 
the  ship  was  still  too  uneasy  for  us  to  attempt 
divine  service,  it  was  quite  plain  that  we  had 
steamed  out  of  the  gale.  On  Monday  we  were 
off  Ushant,  and  in  thirty-six  hours  had  crossed 
the  bay,  which  was  very  quiet.  Wednesday 
we  were  running  down  the  coast  of  Portugal, 
with  a  sensible  change  in  the  temperature, 
and  brisk  sunshine.  On  Thursday  morning 
we  were  off  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  and 
took  in  a  pilot  to  land  us  over  the  bar,  which 
in  certain  conditions  of  wind  and  tide  is  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  We  soon  ran  up  the 
river,  with  the  wooded  heights  of  Cintra  on 
our  left,  jagged  like  a  shark's  fangs  ;  and,  on 
OUT  right,  the  south  bank  of  the  Tagus,  which 
I  had  seen  before  in  Spanish  territory  at 
Toledo,  rushing  with  the  impetuosity  of  youth 
between  steep  and  rocky  banks — here  spread 
out  in  a  calm  and  noble  estUEuy,  the  pride  of 
Portugal  and  the  envy  of  Spain. 

The  finest  view  of  Lisbon  is  certainly  from 
the  river,  though  the  town  runs  out  a  long 
way  at  the  back,  quite  out  of  sight  &om  board 
ship.  To  a  certain  degree  it  reminded  me  of 
Stockholm;  and  the  Estrella  church,  witli 
its  line  dome,  recalls  to  mind  the  Mose 
Backe  hill.  But  it  would  be  improved  by 
trees  to  give  relief  to  the  vast  mass  of  hot, 
yellow  houses,  and  by  spires  to  break  the  sky 
line. 

Of  course  we  went  on  shore  j  and  it  was 
especially  enjoyable,  five  dap  from  an  Eng- 
lish January,  to  see  the  brilliant  purple  blos- 
soms that  grew  on  the  south  wall  of  the 
Custom  House,  as  well  as  the  hedge  of  tall 
scarlet  geraniums  in  hill  Sower  in  the  English 
cemetery ;  otherwise  deeply  interesting  to  a 
Christian  traveller  as  the  burial-place  of 
Doddridge.  The  climate  of  Lisbon,  how- 
ever, is  too  treacherous  and  changeable  to 
■iuit  invalids ;  and  the  day  we  were  back  again, 
April  i8,  was  cold  and  blustering :  and,  odd 
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to  say,  we  only  found  the  spring  when  we  lay 
off  the  Mersey,  five  days  later,  waiting  for  the 
tide. 

The  Hotel  Central,  on  the  quay,  we  found 
very  good,  and  more  accessible  than  the  Hotel 
Braganza.  As  a  rule,  the  city  is  steep,  often 
quite  as  bad  as  the  hill  at  Lincohi.  The 
shops  are  full  of  jewellery ;  some  of  the 
squares  very  effective;  and  a  few  of  the 
streets — the  Rua  Aurea,  for  example — almost 
equal  to  the  best  streets  in  an  English  pro- 
vincial town.  The  Church  of  San  Roque, 
which  a  little  reminded  me  of  the  chapel  at 
Castle  Howard,  though  much  larger,  and 
more  gaudily  decorated,  is  remarkable  for  3 
small  chapel  made  at  Rome,  at  a  fabulous 
cost,  for  one  of  the  Idngs  John,  and  brought 
to  Lisbon  in  pieces.  It  contains  mosaics  ol 
the  Annunciation,  the  Baptism,  and  the  De- 
scent of  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  marvellously 
executed,  that  only  by  mounting  a  ladder 
and  closely  examining  them,  it  was  possible 
to  distinguish  them  from  oil  painting,  lliere 
are  also  pillars  of  lapis  lazuE,  much  superb 
work  in  marble,  porphyry,  and  amethyst,  and 
huge  silver-gilt  candelabra.  Then  we  drove 
to  Belem  Church,  erected  as  a  thank-offering 
for  Vasco  di  Gama's  safe  return  from  India. 
In  its  florid  architecture,  and  even  more  in 
the  exquisitely  carved  pillars  that  seem  too 
slender  to  support  the  heavy  groined  roof,  it 
a  little  resembles  the  Cathedral  of  Burgos. 
We  drive  home  by  the  palace  of  the  Ajuda, 
which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  city,  and 
is  a  really  imposing  building;  but  all  its 
grandeur  is  spoiled,  at  least  for  English  eyes, 
by  the  disgraceful  untidiness  of  its  immedjate 
surroundings,  which  a  hundred  pounds  would 
set  to  rights  in  a  week's  time. 

When  in  Brazil  I  had  a  long  conversation 
with  a  Portuguese  merchant  settled  there, 
and,  among  other  things,  we  talked  about  the 
possit)ility  of  a  union  between  the  two  king- 
doms of  the  Peninsula.  Portugal  is  so  small 
a  country,  and  so  littie  likely  ever  to  make 
much  progress  either  in  wealth  or  political 
importance,  that  a  stranger  may  ahnost  be 
foigiven  for  hazarding  the  opinion  that  it 
would  do  better  if  tacked  on  to  Spain.  This, 
however,  seems  to  be  about  the  last  thing  the 
Portuguese  themselves  wish  for.  Among 
other  practical  difhculties  is  the  difference  of 
language,  and  the  disputes  likely  to  arise  out 
of  It,  such  as  what  the  ofHcial  language  ought 
to  be.  Then  the  previous  relations  of  the 
two  countries,  interrupted  by  the  famous  war 
of  independence,  all  tend  to  make  the  Portu- 
guese, in  this  matter,  stand  very  much  on 
their  dignity.     To  which  must  be  added  the 
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iodisputably  reasonabte  feeling,  that  the 
lai^er  and  more  important  country  would 
very  soon  overshadow  and  practically  domi- 
nate over  the  smaller  one  ;  and  that  Portugal, 
in  ceasing  to  be  a  separate  kingdom,  would 
sink  into  an  insignificant  province.  Gallicia, 
however,  would  be  gladly  welcomed  if  she 
cared  to  unite  with  Portugal,  as  the  peasantry 
of  that  district  come  every  year  into  the 
country  in  large  numbers  for  the  wine  and 
olive  harvests,  and  the  Portuguese  are  fond 
of  them.  I 

Another  thing  he  mentioned  may  be  worth 
putting  down  here,  though  it  only  goes  a 
very  little  way  indeed  towards  encouraging 
hopefulness  for  the  religious  future  of  Portu- 
gal, The  Church  in  that  country  is  decidedly 
Gallican  in  its  tendencies.  As  an  instance 
of  this,  my  informant  mentioned  a  popular 
oration  lately  given  in  Lisbon  to  a  Portu- 
guese bishop  on  his  return  from  the  canonisa- 
tion of  the  Japanese  martyrs  at  Rome  ;  who 
had  evinced  his  independence,  not  merely  by 
refusing  to  put  his  name  to  a  paper,  sigtied 
by  other  bishops,  without  first  making  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  contents,  but  by 
writing  publicly  to  explain  that  he  had  not 
signed  it,  when  it  was  given  out  that  he  had. 
Jealousy  of  the  Papal  power  is,  however, 
entirely  of  a  political  nature,  for,  this  gentle- 
man observed,  "  The  Portuguese,  as  a  nation, 
are  very  indifferent  to  all  true  religion,  and 
regard  both  Catholicism  and  Protestantism 
with  an  impartial  contempt." 

We  stayed  in  the  Tagus  about  thirty,  hours, 
taking  in  cargo  from  Antwerp  for  the  River 
Plate ;  and,  had  the  agent  of  the  company 
only  let  us  know  beforehand,  we  should  have 
had  plenty  of  time  for  visiting  Cintra.  But 
when  j^t  did  agents  do  such  a  thing  ?  It 
was  a  lovely  evening,  as  we  passed  out  by 
the  Belera  fort,  now  fairly  bound  for  our 
tropical  voyage.  It  took  us  just  sixteen  days 
to  cross  the  Equator,  and  reach  the  South 
American  continent  at  Bahia ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  hoore  of  mist  and  small 
rain,  first  off  Teneriffe,  and  then  in  the  Dol- 
drums, we  had  a  cloudless  sky,  a  smooth  sea, 
and  a  light  breeze. 

1  don't  know  that  there  is  much  to  say 
about  the  voyage.  The  society  was  singu- 
larly pleasant  and  friendly :  enlivened,  more- 
over, by  the  presence  of  three  brides  on  their 
way  to  rough  it  in  the  Camp,  and  particu- 
larly cheerfully  with  children  of  all  ages,  who, 
during  the  day  time,  were  very  good  com- 
pany, but  at  night,  as  I  found  out,  being  in  a 
cross-fire  of  two  very  strong-lunged  babies, 
not  always  so  inclined  to  be  quiet  as  was 


desirable.    We  talked,  and  played  chess  and !' 
backgammon,  and,  as  Englishmen  are  wont .[ 
to  do,  gradually  thawed  from  the  attiiude  of 
almost  suspicious  dislike  to  something  like  ;{ 
hearty  intimacy,  which  became  even  closer ' 
still,  as  the  time  arrived  for  our  parting,  and  ,| 
no  one  could  compromise  himself  by  a  rash  i 
friendship.       A   great    treasure    on   such  a  I 
voyage  is  plenty  of  books.     You  like  to  read  : 
them  yourself,  and  thc:i  you  can  do  such  2 
real    kindness   by  lending  them    to   others.  J 
One  of  us  had  two  latge  tin  boxes  of  booki, 
and  they  were  well  used.     The  early  mornings 
and  the  moonlight  nights  were  very  delightfd;  ' 
but  the  riiiddie  of  the  day.  even  under  ibe  j 
awning,  was  very  hot,  and  the   nights  were  ' 
almost  unbearable,  the  thermometer  in  my  < 
cabin,  occupied  only  by  myself,  being  850  for  ;| 
days  together.    A  steamer,  though  it  has  great  '' 
advantages  over  a  sailing  vessel,  is  not  in  all   , 
respects  quite  as  lively.     You  never  get  a 
chance  of  fishing  for  sharks,  you  lose  the  I 

I  excitement  of  waiting  for  a  breeze,  the  ship's 
motion  is  not  so  easy,  and  the  working  of  tbe  I 
ship  not  half  as  interesting.     In  two  other 
matters  I  freely  confess  to  have  been  disap- 
pointed—in the  sunsets,  and  in  the  stars  of  ! 
the  Southern  hemisphere.    Sunsets,  of  course,  , 
depend  altogether  on  conditions  of  atmo- 

I  sphere,  and  on  cloud,  and  on  wind.     Now,  1 
don't  remember  more  than  two  sunsets  really  . 
worth  seeing  in  the  tropics;  and,  with  one  1 
exception  (to  be  hereafter  menrioned),  quite  • 
as  fine  can  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  Oxioti  ' 
Street,     One  hears,  too,  a  great  deal  of  tbe  | 
Southern  constellations,  and  I  was  prepueO 
to  be  enthusiastic  over  the  Southern  Cros. 
It  is  a  simple  delusion.     There  is  some  difti-  :i 
culty  in  making  it  out  to  be  a  cross  at  all;  | 
several  other  clusters  of  stars  have  just  as 
much  right  to  the  name  as  this  one  has ;  if  I  . 
had  to  decide  as  to  the  greater  glory  of  the  ! 
sky  north  and  south  of  the  equator,  I  should 
almost  be  disposed  to  decide  for  the  north. 
As  to  the  brightness  of  them,  I  think  I  haw  1 
seen  quite  as  bright  both  in   Norway  and  j' 
Egypt. 

On  Sunday  we  had  full  service  on  deck, 
with  very  fair  singing,  practised  the  evenii^  . 
before,  and  a  sermon.     A  clergyman  may  be 
forgiven  the  professional  remark,  that  the  first  ' 
text   was  from   the  words,    "  Bear  ye  one  ' 
another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  bw  oi  j 
Christ ;    for  every  man  shall   bear  his  own  ^ 
burden ; "  the  last,  as  we  came  home,  just  ; 
leaving  the  Tagus  for  the  Adantic  (and  the 
only  one,  by  the  way,  in  the  saloon),  from  the 
words,  "  And  there  was  no  more  sea."   Ever^-  , 
one  who  has  officiated  under  such  circum-  , 
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stances  has  the  same  story  to_tril  about  the 
readiness  with  which  such  services  are  id- 
'  variably  attended,  and  the  grateful  eamest- 
I  ness  with  which  plain  and  faithful  words  of 
Christ's  gospel  are  listened  to.  Two  Spa- 
I  niards,  who  did  not  understand  a  word  of 
I  English,  came  to  stand  by,  out  of  respect  for 
I  religious  worship;  and  some  Spanish  Gospels 
'  that  I  distributed  among  them,  and  other  of 
their  countrymen,  were  gratefully  acceptedand 
eagerly  read.  We  had  also  a  short  daily 
morning  service  on  deck,  just  before  break- 
fast, consisting  of  a  brief  exposition  of  a 
passage  of  Scripture,  with  prayer,  and  lasting 
from  eight  to  ten  minutes.  It  began  the  day 
well.  There  were  many  on  board,  who,  in  a 
few  weeks'  time,  would  be  settled  in  die  in- 
terior, far  from  what  is  even  better  than  the 
church-going  bell,  the  sound  of  the  gospel, 
and  this  seemed  a  kind  of  seed-time  vouch- 
safed in  the  goodness  (tf  God,  diligently  and 
wisely  to  use,  for  one's  own  dear  country- 
people,  who  might  in  days  to  come  that^ 
God  that  they  had  even  been  there.  Going 
out  we  had  often  as  many  as  twen^  or  twenty- 
five  present,  arid  our  excellent  Captain  always 
took  care  to  be  present. 

The  pleasant  monotony  of  our  voyage  be- 
tween the  two  continents  was  sadly  diaturbed 
the  night  before  we  made  the  Cape  de  Verde 
Islands.  Dinner  was  over,  the  moon  was  tip, 
and  all  seemed  right  and  pleasant,  when  sud- 
denly 3  cry  was  raised,  "  Man  overboard  ! "  a 
cry,  in  some  respects,  even  more  terrible — 
because  more  hopeless — than  that  of  fee. 
One  of  the  ship's  servants  had  thrown  him- 
self over  the  side,  aitd  after  once  rising,  sank, 
and  was  never  seen  afterwards.  It  wa^Eup- 
posed  that  he  was  drawn  under  the  vessel,  and 
hit  by  the  fan  of  the  screw,  so  that  there  may 
have  been  no  prolonged  suffering.  But  there 
also  went  round  from  one  to  another,  the 
terrible  whisper  of  sharks,  which  abound  in 
that  latitude,  and  follow  close  in  the  wake  of 
a  vessel  for  what  is  thrown  overboard.  Of 
couree,  the  ship  was  stopped,  and  a  boat 
manned  and  let  down  without  delay,  and  for 
a  whole  hour  we  waited  and  searched  for 
him.  But  moonlight  is  quite  useless  for  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  and  we  soon  came,  almost 
with  relief,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  struggle 
was  over ;  and  standing  there,  watching,  in 
im^ination  at  least,  the  ebbing  of  the  life 
I  but  a  moment  ago  amongst  us,  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  feel  in  the  thrill  of  sympathy 
pervading  all  of  us,  how  closely  linked  man 
is  to  man ;  and  that,  lightly  as  men  may 
speak  of  it,  foolishly  as  they  may  use  it,  sin- 
fully as  they  may  waste  it,  life  is  really  felt 


by  all  of  us  to  be  a  solemn  and  a  precious 
thing. 

Next  day  we  ivere  for  several  hours  run- 
ning along  San  .\ntonio,  the  westernmost 
of  the  De  Verde  Islands,  and  in  shape 
somewhat  resembling  Arran.  Afier  this  we 
crossed  the  line,  with  no  worse  treatment 
than  paying  a  small  contribution  for  the 
sailors,  and  not  finding  the  heat  much  greater, 
as  we  thought  it  would  be.  Somewhere  about 
here  we  saw  the  first  fiying  fish,  about  the  size 
of  herring,  and  capable  of  springing  a  pro- 
digious way ;  not,  however,  good  to  eat.  Just 
over  the  line  it  was  drizzling  weather,  with  no 
air,  and  extremely  oppressive. 

OnSunday  afternoon,  the  16th  of  February, 
the  Captain  pointed  out  in  the  extreme  dis- 
tance two  bright  spots,  such  as  migbt  be  pro- 
duced by  a  burning  glass.  Presently  tfiey 
grew  into  long  low  sand  hills,  not  unlike  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  Egyptian  coaA  coming 
from  Malta.  By  degrees  the  shore  grew 
prettier  :  we  made  out  trees  and  hotises  ;  the 
cocoa-palm,  not,  however,  so  pretty  as  the 
date-palm,  seemed  in  great  abundance ;  the 
tree-fern  also,  with  other  tropical  trees,  plea- 
santly fhngod  the  shore.  The  country  was 
woaderfully  green — in  this  respect  such  an 
astoni^og  contrast  to  the  other  side  of  the 
continent — ^aml  cottages  on  the  beach  gave 
signs  of  life  and  civilisation.  The  weather 
being  fine,  we  kept  out  at  sea  all  night,  and 
made  the  port  before  breakfast  The  bay 
stretching  a  long  way  inland  is  very  lovely, 
and  Bahia,  looked  at  from  the  water,  far  sur- 
passes Lisbon,  and  yields  in  beauty  only  to 
Rio  bcrselL  It  is  tmilt  on  the  summit,  and 
at  the  foot  of  a  steep  ridge  overhanging  the 
sea,  with  a  broad  green  strip  of  glossy  vege- 
tation between  the  heights  and  the  sea  level. 
The  colour  of  the  houses  is  rich  and  warm, 
a  good  set-off  to  the  wonderful  verdure.  The 
streets  are  dirty,  with  no  good  shops  to 
improve  them.  In  the  fruit^narket,  which 
perhaps  a  httle  disappointed  us,  we  found 
oranges,  here  green  when  ripe  and  very  large ; 
mangoes,  the  most  uncertain  of  fruits,  when 
good  tasting  like  n  dehcate  pine,  when  bad 
like  a  mouthful  of  tar  ;  the  fruit  of  the  jack- 
tree,  about  the  size  of  a  baby's  bead,  brown 
and  rough ;  cocoa-nuts,  bananas  quite  in 
their  perfection,  and  inferior  grapes.  Parrots 
and  love  birds,  monkeys,  stuffed  birds  of  all 
sorts,  especially  humming  birds,  which  are 
rather  dear  ;  feather  flowers,  of  the  actual 
plumage  of  birds,  made  to  imitate  nature 
v/ith  great  exactness ;  and  beetles  of  all  kinds, 
especially  the  small  glossy  green  sort,  used 
by  Brazilian  ladies  as  ornaments  for  evening 
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dresses,  were  also  for  sale.  The  city  is  the 
see  of  an  archbishop,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
metropolis  of  Brazil ;  but  its  most  interesting 
association  of  that  kind  is  in  connection  with 
the  revered  name  of  Henry  Martyn,  who 
visited  it  on  his  way  out  to  India,,  and 
mourned  over  the  gross  idolatry  which  met 
him  everywhere.  There  is  an  extensive  whale 
fishery  in  the  bay;  and  a  large  trade  is 
carried  on  with  Europe,  and  especially  the 
Clyde,  in  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  and  diamonds, 
the  last,  by  the  way,  being  an  article  of  com- 
merce in  which  prudent  persons  will  avoid  to 
speculate.  The  Botaoicai  Gardens  are  ex- 
tremely pretty,  commanding  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  sea.  The  road  up  to  them  is 
amazingly  steep,  but  at  the  foot  are  sedan 
chairs  carried  by  negroes,  and  convenient  for 
persons  who  do  not  mind  maldng  themselves 
ridiculous.  Beyond  the  gardens  is  the  Eng- 
lish settlement  of  Victoria,  an  open  breezy 
spot,  where  there  is  a  cricket-ground  for  our 
athletic  countrymen;  and  also  an  English 
chapel,  with  a  permanent  chaplain. 

What,  however,  struck  me  more  forcibly 
than  anything  was  the  slavery  that  we  en- 
countered everywhere.  Brawny  slaves  load 
and  unload  the  ships,  convey  immense  boxes 
of  merchandise  through  the  streets,  and  do  a 
great  deal  of  work,  with  apparent  ease  and 
even  satisfaction  to  themselves,  that  in  Europe 
would  be  done  by  either  brute  or  steam 
power.  They  are  freely  offered  in  the  streets 
for  sale,  and  though  Mr.  Fletcher,  in  his 
charming  work  on  Brazil,  speaks  hopefully 
about  a  near  and  complete  emancipation, 
Europeans  in  the  country,  and  Brazilians 
generally,  do  not  concur  in  his  view.*  Before 
the  case  can  be  properly  considered  in  all  its 
bearings,  several  important  facts  ought  to  be 
borne  in  mind.  First  of  all,  slavery  is  not 
the  growth  of  yesterday,  and  to  be  cut  down 
as  easily  as  a  thistle  by  a  walking-srick,  for 
to  a  certain  degree  it  has  existed  from  the 
first  in  the  European  colonies  of  South 
America.  The  native  Indians  themselves 
were  from  the  earliest  times  subject  to  what 
was  called  an  "  encomienda,"  defined  by  Mr, 
Helps  as  "  a  right  conceded  by  royal  bounty 
to  well-deserving  persons  in  the  Indies,  to 
receive  and  enjoy  for  themselves  the  tributes 
of  the  Indians  who  should  be  assigned  to 
them,  with  a  chaise  of  providing  for  the 
good  of  those  Indians  in  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral matters,  and  of  inhabiting  and  defend- 
ing the  provinces  where  these  encomiendas 
should  be  granted  to  themT"    During  war. 
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the  captured  Indians  were  considered  slaves.  |1 
The  Indians,  fiirther,  were  in  the  habit  of  ,| 
making  slaves  of  each  other,  and  even  of  j 
themselves,   as  an  easy  way  of  paying  a 
gambling  debt.     Las  Casas,  quite  the  noblest  |' 
name  in  the  sad  history  of  the  Spanish  colo-  , 
nies  in  America,  not  without  success,  exerted 
himself  to  protect  the   Indians  as  much  as  -a 
passible ;   but  the  destruction  of  native  life  < 
was   so   rapid  and  so  enormous  that  slaves  '' 
had  to    be  imported  from  Africa,    and   too  : 
often  in  British  vessels.    Of  course  the  longer  I' 
an  evil  has  existed  the  more  reason  there  is  i 
for  trying  to  abolish  it     Still  the  difficulty  is  -\ 
immensely  aggravated  by  time.     The  slaves, 
on  the  whole,  are  fairly  and  kindly  treated, 
being  under  the  direct  protection  of  the  law.  \ 
They  enjoy  abundant  opportuni^  for  pnr-  \ 
chasing  their  own   freedom,  and  the  slaves  |i 
who  ship  and  unship  the  cargoes  of  vessels 
in  the  harbour,  and   coal  them,  receive,  in 
addition  to  iheir  food,  -js.  6d.  a  day — of  which  ^ 
3T.  goes  to  their  owners,  and  the  remaining  ' 
4^.  6d.  to  themselves,  a  rate  of  wages  «hic£ 
I  suspect  few  free  Englishmen  can  earn  in  ibe  " 
Liverpool  docks.      Then   Europeans  cannot 
work  in  the  open  air  in  a  tropical  climale, 
and  unless  the  country  is  to  be  again  aban- 
doned to   jaguars  and  rattlesnakes,  the  soil  ' 
must  be  cultivated  by  negro«,  whether  slave ', 
or  free.     It  rqnains  to  be  proved,  if  as  free- 
men they  will  work.    One  other  uicumstance 
ought  to  be  considered,  viz.   that   quite  a 
sudden  emancipation,  independently  of  tbe 
results  it   may  produce    on  the  conunetcial 
interests  of  a  nation,  can  only  be  prejudicial 
to  the   slaves   themselves,   if  they  are  noi 
fitted  to  use  it  rightly.    A  Scotch  physician 
in  Rio,  who  greatly  impressed  me  with  the  ' 
Christian  and  thoughtful  view  he  took  of  the 
whole  subject,  told  me  that  in  a  famUy  *iiii 
which  he  was  himself  ^closely  connected,  a 
slave  woman,  who  for  many  years  bad  been  ' 
a  faithful  servant,  had  had  her  freedom  given 
her,  and  the  result  was  that,  being  reUevetl 
from  all  external  c:ontrol,  she  at  once  took  to 
drinking,  and  would  only  too  gladly,  were  it 
now  possible,  become  once  more  a  slave,  that 
she  might  feel  compelled  to  obey  for  her  drd 
advantage.     Nevertheless,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  question  to  be   settled  is, 
\Vhat  is  it  right  to  do  in  God's  sight ;  and 
the  thing  that  is  found  to  be  right,  Biaiil 
must  Icam  to  do,  as  England   has  already 
done  it,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  not  from     . 
a  regard  to  profiL     The  two  cannot  be  ccm- 
bin^;  we  must  choose  between  them.   God     I 
has  nowhere  promised  that  if  we  do  oar 
du^,  we  shall  not  therefore  suffer  for  a  time. 
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Hoqesty  is  by  do  means  always  the  best 
policy  in  a  paying  point  of  view ;  nor  in  the 
question  of  slavery,  more  than  in  any  other,  is 
it  possible  to  eat  our  cake  and  keep  it.  We 
may  be  quite  sure  that  God  means  fair  lands 
to  be  cultivated  and  civilised  j  and  we  may 
trust  Him  to  indicate  and  provide  the  right 
means  at  the  right  time.  But  this  is  some- 
thing for  which  both  He  and  we  may  consent 
to  wait  a  little.  Whereas  He  never  consents 
to  wait  (and  we  must  not  attempt  it  with 
HimJ  for  our  doing  what  is  just  and  right  in 
his  sight ;  and  whatever  else  we  do  not  know 
with  certainty,  this  we  do  know,  that  these 
Africans— niggers  as  too  many  Enghshmen 
hatefully  call  them — are  Christ's  brothers  and 
ours :  in  the  bond  of  a  common  humanity, 
and  in  the  gift  of  a  blessed  redemption. 

Between  Bahia  and  Rio,.a  voyage  of  three 
or  four  days,  we  encountered  our  greatest 
heat.  The  day  after  we  left  there  was  not  a 
breath  of  wind,  and  the  thermometer  00  deck, 
under  the  awning,  was  97?  during  the  day, 
and  at  night,  in  ray  cabin,  87?  ;  for  we  were 
now  right  under  the  sun,  which  was  still 
south  of  the  line,  but  travelling  north  at  the 
rate  of  two  miles  an  hour  to  give  Europe 
her  summer.  For  the  first  few  days  our 
course  kept  us  out  of  sight  of  land,  but  on 
the  next  day  we  made  a  fine  rocky  coast — 
the  termination  of  the  Organ  Mountains, 
hereafter  to  be  mentioned — and  by  sunset 
were  off  Cape  Frio,  a  very  bold  headland, 
with  a  lighthouse,  from  which  ships  are 
telegraphed  to  Rio,  across  country,  about 
thirty  miles  distant.  Next  morning — Febru- 
ary 22— the  captain  called  me  at  daybreak, 
and,  on  going  on  deck,  the  wings  of  the 
morning  were  spreading  themselves  over  the 
sky  in  glorious  masses  of  gold  and  crimson. 
Right  in  fiont  were  quaintly^  shaped  moun- 
tains of  a  delicate  purple,  some  clothed  with 
vegetation  down  to  the  water's  edge,  others 
bare ;  Corcovado  was  one  of  them ;  another 
is  well  known  as  the  Sugar-loaf,  from  its 
form.  As  we  steamed'  gently  on,  our  path 
appeared  in  front  of  us  into  the  land-locked 
harbour ;  which,  for  the  simple  reason  of  its 
grand  barrier  of  mountains,  is  one  of  the 
hottest  in  the  world :  and  then  the  wonderful 
panorama  of  Rio  opened  before  our  eyes. 
On  our  right  was  a  fortress,  which  we  hailed ; 
on  our  left  a  magnificent  hospital;  just  in 
front,  sloping  down  to  the  water  from  high 
ground  at  the  rear,  extending  itself  in  a  long 
Uiin  arm,  was  the  city,  the  houses  warmly 
coloured,  the  ships  and  steamers  diversifying 
the  scene  and  animating  the  harbour;  and 
beyond,  in  the  far  distance,  the  peaks  of  the 
XIU-ss 


Organ  Mountains,  in  a  delicate  violet  haze, 
the  white  morning  mist  just  lifting  up  from 
them,  and  in  what  it  faintly  revealed  giving 
a  yet  sublimer  idea  of  what  it  covered.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  hard  to  conceive  anything  much 
more  beautihi!  under  that  sky  of  sapphire, 
and  with  a  v^etation  so  glossy  and  luxu- 
riant from  perpetual  showers,  and  an  air  as 
balmy  and  calm  as  an  English  June.  Yet 
Rio  has  her  rivals.  Wherever  you  travel, 
and  no  matter  what  you  may  have  seen, 
there  is  sure  to  start  up  some  one  who 
has  been  in  some  out-of-the-way  place  that 
nobody  else  has  ever  been  in,  and  proclaims 
it,  with  a  conviction  that  cannot  possibly  be 
withstood,  that  he  has  seen  something  much 
finer.  So  I  was  not  surprised  to  hear,  though 
slow  to  believe,  that  the  Bay  of  Sydney  sur- 
passes the  Bay  of  Rio.  As  a  city,  however, 
it  is  far  inferior  to  Naples.  No  place  in 
the  world  can  be  named  in  the  same  day 
with  Constantinople,  seen  from  the  Bos- 
phorus ;  and  Beyrout,  if  as  a  whole  it  is 
surpassed  by  Rio,  in  one  respect  has  an 
advantage :  nothing  sets  off  a  landscape  like 
snow,  and  Beyrout  has  for  a  background  the 
snowy  Sunnin. 

Rio  inside  is  disappointing.  The  Rua  dos 
Pescadores  chiefly  consists  of  warehouses 
and  otfices.  The  Rua  Ouvidor  reminded 
me  of  the  streets  in  Valencia,  being  long 
and  narrow,  and  well  sheltered  from  the 
ra^s  of  the  sun  ;  it  consists  entirely  of  shops, 
chiefly  of  French  tradesmen,  and  probably 
the  dearest  in  the  world.  The  Rua  Direlta 
leads  to  the  palace,  and  contains,  among 
other  valuable  institutions,  the  Exchange, 
and  also  the  Exchange  Hotel,  kept  by  a 
worthy  fellow-countryman  of  the  name  of 
Macdowell.  There  is  an  abundance  of  omni- 
buses in  the  town,  and  also  of  steamboats  to 
carry  people  across  the  bay  to  the  various 
suburbs ;  and  the  tickets  for  them  are  current 
as  small  change.  The  churches  are  not  re- 
markable for  architectural  beauty,  but  the 
congregation  is  the  thing  of  real  importance  ; 
and  going  into  one  church  before  breakfast 
I  was  much  struck  by  seeing  so  large  an 
attendance,  and  of  all  conditions,  from  per- 
sons evidently  of  rank  and  wealth  to  little 
slave  children.  There  are  several  fine  squares, 
and  the  cafes  are  much  frequented.  When 
you  have  your  hair  cut,  such  is  the  extreme 
consideration  for  languid  limbs,  that  a  piece 
of  furniture  is  put  before  you,  %vith  three  bars 
of  wood  at  vanous  heights,  on  one  of  which, 
according  to  your  size  and  sense  of  fatigue, 
you  rest  your  limbs;  and,  if  a  native,  of  course 
smoke.     On  the  whole,  it  was  rather  like 
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being  in  the  stocks.  The  British  population 
□f  Rio  has  been  estimated  at  about  10,000, 
equally  divided  between  rich  and  poor.  They 
are  tortunate  in  possessing  a  very  excellent 
chaplain  in  Mr.  I^eston,  of  whose  interest  in 
the  young  men  of  his  congregatian  I  heard 
much,  though  not  from  himself.  He  preached 
a  plain  and  useful  sermon  in  the  commodious 
English  church,  in  the  embellishment  and 
improvement  of  which  a  sum  of  :£z,ooo  had 
recently  been  expended  by  a  single  indivi- 
dual. The  congregation  was  good,  and  the 
singing  by  a  trained  choir  particularly  so. 

The  position  of  consular  chaplain  is  both 
important  and  difficult,  demanding  the  com- 
bination of  qualities  not  easily  to  be  found  in 
one  peraon,  and  requiring,  in  addition  to 
efficient  pulpit  ministration,  much  dignity 
and  firmness,  much  tact,  and  Christian  con- 
sistency. English  society  far  away  from  home 
is  not  subject  to  the  same  controlling  influ- 
ences that  benefit  it  in  England — there  is 
always  a  certain  amount  of  foolish  gossip- 
ing ;  and  the  precept  of  the  wise  man,  "  Also 
take  np  heed  to  all  words  that  are  spoken," 
ought,  I  should  think,  in  various  applications 
of  it,  to  be  continually  borne  in  mind.  The 
chaplains  are  paid  partly  by  the  Foreign 
Office  and  partly  by  the  residents — the  ofhce 
doubling  what  is  paid  by  the  residents  up  to 
^400  a  year ;  so  that  the  maximum  salary  is 
;£8oo  a  year :  not  a  bit  too  much  in  these 
expensive  countries.  By  an  Act,  passed  some 
time  ago  at  the  instance  of  the  Bishop  of 
London,  consular  chaplains  have  obtained 
the  boon  of  retiring  onapension  af^er  sixteen 
years'  service.  Knowing  nothing  of  the  west 
coast  of  South  America,  I  am  not  in  a  position 
personally  to  speak  about  it ;  but  from  what 
I  both  saw  and  heard  cm  the  east  coast,  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  Church  of 
England  is  worthily  represented  in  her  minis- 
ters there,  whether  for  personal  character, 
orthodox  doctrine,  or  devotedness. 

The  environs  of  Rio  are  extremely  beauti- 
ful. Among  other  places,  Tijuca,  distant 
about  six  or  seven  miles,  certainly  ought  to 
be  visited,  and,  if  possible,  stayed  at.  You 
go  out  of  the  city  in  an  omnibus  for  three  or 
four  miles,always  approaching  the  mountains. 
When  you  arrive  at  the  foot,  you  hire  a  mule, 
and  ride  up  one  of  the  finest  roads  in  the 
world,  lit  with  gas,  and  skirting  a  magnificent 
ravine  clothed  with  tro^cal  vegetation,  and 
the  monotony  broken  by  magnificent  palms 
covered  with  flowering  creepers,  and  rearing 
their  feathered  crowns  into  the  blue  air.  At 
the  summit  of  the  hill  is  Boa  Vista,  where 
many  of  the  Rio  merchants  have  villas,  and 


from  which  a  superb  prospect  is  obtained  of  | 
Rio  and  the  mountains  on  one  side,  and  the  i\ 
Atlantic  on  the  other.  Lower  down  the  hill  'I 
on  the  other  side  is  a  delightful  boarding*  ll 
house,  kept  by  Mr,  Bennett,  well  known  and  l| 
highly  respected  by  Englishmen  m  Brazil  1 1 
The  elevation  being  Soo  or  900  feet  above  [ 
the  sea,  it  is  much  cooler  than  Rio,  and,  in  ||  I 
the  hot  weather,  it  is  extremely  diffioilt  to  j{ 
obtain  accommodation,  as  many  Biaziliaii  [ 
families  stay  all  through  the  summer.  TTie  '! 
profusion  of  wild  flowers  all  round  the  house  , 
is  quite  wonderftil — and  the  gatden  is  pretty.  , 
In  front  of  the  sa/&  d  manger  is  a  charming  | 
verandah  ;  and  a  bath  erf'  delicions  cold  water  \\ 
is  a  great  attraction  to  young  men.  There  ij 
arc  many  pleasant  excursions  to  be  made  in  | 
the  neighbourhood;  and  a  more  agreeable  | 
place  cannot  easily  be  found  m  the  empire^ 

Almost  the  most   interesting  spot  in  the  |! 
neighbourhood   of   Rio    is    the    Botanical 
Gardens.    The  drive  there  is  through  die  t 
beautiful  suburb  of  Bota  Fogo,  and  port  of  '' 
the  way  skirts  the  sea.     In  some  respects, 
the  gardens  are  nurseries  rather  than  gai^ns ;    ! 
but  the  one  thing  to  see,  and  that  it  is  hardly  | . 
an  exaggeration  to  say  is  worth  all  the  voyage  i 
from  Europe,  is   the  magnificent  aveniie  of 
royal  palms.    There  are  fifty  of  them  on  each 
side,  and  they  are  about  twelve  yards  :^MTt 
from  each  other,  rising  to  a  height  of  seventy  '  i 
or  eighty  feet.     It  was  a  cloudy  aftemocm,  .' 
with  heavy  sheets  d  vapour  slowly  rolling    ' 
down  from  the  monntains ;  and  though  the 
dampness   depressed   the    hummmg   birds, 
which,  on  a  sunny  day,  fly  about  here  in 
great  numbers,  it  gave  a  sombreness  to  die 
scene,  and  augmented   the  majesty  of  the 
palms.     "Diere  is  no  better  test  I  know  of 
the  really  sublime  and   beautitul,  than  the 
silence  that  is  imposed  on  you  when  first  you 
come  into  its  presence.     You  cannot  speak 
it  you  wish  it ;  but  you  are  glad  not  even  to 
be  tempted.     The  first  sight  of  the  sea,  or 
of  a  snowy  range,  or  of  Jerusalem,  prodticcs 
this  feeling ;  and  so,  at  least  with  me,  did    ' 
this  avenue  of  palms.     Only  too  |deased  to   ; 
be  alone  with  nature  in  one  of  her  grandest , ! 
forms,  I  walked  through  it  from  one  end  to  '. 
another,  frequently  stopping  to  look  back  or  j 
look  up  ;  and,  as  soon  as  I  bad  travetsed  it,   j 
that  I  might  keep  the  last  impression  of  it    ' 
undisturbed,  I  drove  straight  back  to  the  city. 

Dr.  Schmettau  had  kindly  given  me  a  letter  1 
of  introduction  to  Dr.  Kalley,  a  name  well  I 
known  to  the  readers  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Hewit-  I 
son.  Unfortunately,  he  was  away  at  There-  ,| 
siopolis  in  the  Organ  Mountains,  and  I  could  |. 
not  see  him.   There  is  almost  perfect  religious  .  i 
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tolendion  in  Brazil ;  and  this  good  and  wise 
man  is  permitted  to  exert  a  great  amount  of 
unobtnisive  influence,  bjr  a  prudence  which 
carefully  avoids  to  give  o£fence,  and  a  zeal 
which  is  never  weary  of  well-doing. 

Now  that  Spain  seems  opened  to  Christian 
eflbrt,  may  his  enample  be  followed  by  us  ! 

Of  course  I  made  an  expedition  to  the 
Organ  Mountains,  so  called  from  the  resem- 
blance of  some. of  the  peaks  to  organ  pipes. 
Steamer,  railway,  and  coach  now  bring  them 
within  four  hours  of  the  capital.  There 
is  one  communication  each  way  daily,  and 
the  expense  is  six  or  seven  shillings.  You 
start  &om  the  Maua  station,  in  Rio,  where  a 
ruddy-faced,  pleasant-mannered  Englishman 
makes  everything  easy  for  you.  Then  you 
go  on  board  a  steamer,  and,  in  an  hour's 
time,  cross  the  beautiful  bay,  to  which  is 
nothing  wanting  but  a  distant  anow-Iine.  The 
steamer  runs  alongside  the  railway  jetty, 
where,  on  disembarking,  slaves  and  natives 
besiege  you  with  rather  dear  baskets  of  odd- 
looking  fruit.  For  half  an  hour,  the  railway 
takes  you  through  the  forest ;  and  then  you 
gladly  get  out  of  the  dirty  and  uncomfortable 
carriages  to  seat  yourself  in  a  mule  carriage, 
which  will  convey  you  to  your  journey's  end. 
What  a  drive  that  is  !  The  only  thing  I 
know  of  to  be  compared  to  it  is  the  new 
French  road  from  Beyront  to  Damascus. 
The  highway  itself  is  a  fine  piece  of  engineer- 
ing, made  by  a  native  CMDpany,  and  extend- 
ing into  the  interior  about  fif^  miles,  com- 
municating on  the  way  wiUi  the  Don  Pedro 
railway.  As  it  winds  higher  and  higher, 
climbing  the  mountains  like  a  make,  and 
bringing  you  always  into  fresher  air,  you  look 
down  on  Rio  and. the  bay  at  your  feet;  on 
all  sides  are  the  rounded  hills,  clothed  with 
the  primeval  forest,  and  coloured  with  masses 
of  blue  and  yellow  and  red,  from  trees  in  tidl 
blossom  :  by  the  road-side  grow  the  tree-fern 
and  the  cactus  and  the  banana ;  on  the 
trunks  and  on  the  summit  of  trees  almost 
within  your  reach  are  rare  orchids  in  flower  : 
and,  the  evening  I  wont  sp,  quite  the  most 
beautifiil  sunset  I  evn  sam  painted  the 
heavens  with  a  divine  beauty ;  bars  of  bright 
veimihon  floating  in  a  mottled  iky  of  the 
most  e]R]uisite  pale  blue. 

I  reached  Petropolis  about  dusk,  and  found 
comfortable  accommodation  in  the  English 
hotel  kept  by  Mrs.  Macdowell,  the  wife  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  "  Exchange  Hotel "  in 
Rio,  who  in  every  way  is  the  counterpart  of 
her  worthy  husband.  It  was  quite  a  novel 
sensation,  standing  in  the  verandah,  to  see 
tbe  fiicffies  siHldoiIy  burst  out  into  a  little 


jet  of  flame,  and  then  as  suddenly  to  dis- 
appear again.  Equally  straage  was  it  in  the 
bright  sunshine  of  tbe  following  day  to  see 
the  humming-birds  whisk  past  like  tbe  flash 
of  a  jewel.  Petropolis  is  a  German  colony, 
containing,  however,  Dutch  and  Swiss  as 
well  It  is  built  in  streets,  with  running 
streams  of  water,  giving  it  a  clean  and  healthy 
look,  and  though  it  does  not  number  more 
than  '4,000  persona,  covers  a  good  deal  of 
ground.  There  are  several  places  of  worship. 
The  emperor  has  a  palace  here ;  in  which, 
however,  he  has  not  resided  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  with  Paraguay ;  aatd- 
most  of  the  diplomatic  corps  come  here 
during  the  hot  weaiher.  Being  3,000  feet 
and  upwards  above  the  sea,  it  is  much  fresher 
than  Rio ;  but  it  is  imdoubtedly  a  rainy 
place,  and  compaistively  few  days  pass  with- 
out a  thunderstorm ;  which,  however,  with 
much  consideration  for  the  convenience  of 
Che  residents,  generally  comes  on  about  the 
same  hotir.  All  round  it  is  the  primeval 
forest;  and  allowing  for  the  difference  oT 
vegetation,  Petropolis  may  not  quite  inac- 
curately be  described  as  a,  kind  of  magnified 
Schlangenbad.  Here  and  there  the  wood  is 
cleared  away  for  cultivation ;  but  the  open 
fields  are  but  spots  compared  with  the  miles 
and  miles  of  forest,  which  in  the  interior  has 
probably  never  been  trodden  by  man,  and  is 
still  an  unbroken  and  pathless  sohtude.  Near 
Petropolis  the  trees  were  too  dose  together, 
and  too  much  strangled  by  parasitical  plants, 
to  be  what  would  be  called  in  England  good 
timber ;  indeed,  wiiat  with  the  great  heat  and 
the  incessant  moisture,  nature  here  is  too 
prolific  even  for  the  powers  of  man.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  wild  fiowtxe  axe  abundant 
and  beauti&l.  In  the  pretty  garden  of  the 
hotel  I  observed  camellias,  heliotropes,  roses, 
dahlias,  nasturtiums,  and  scarlet  salvias  grow- 
ing side  by  side  with  orji^ds  and  bananas  ; 
while  a  iriiite  jessamine  on  the  verandah, 
which  blossoms  all  the  year  round,  fearless  of 
frosts,  shed  a  delightful  English  fragrance 
into  thehooBC.  I^scticajly  speaking,  thara 
is  no  sudi  thing  aa  winter  in  Brazil  in  our 
sense  of  the  word;  and  as  tiiere  is  no  dry 
season,  for  it  rains  alt  the  year  round  mOre 
or  less,  the  country  is  preserved  in  a  wonder- 
ful gieenncES.  The  characteristic  of  the 
climate  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  damp  heat, 
much  hke  the  air  of  a  forcing-house ;  and 
though  [  was ,  const^tly  assured  by  English 
residents  in  the  country  that  it  is  extremely 
healthy,  certainly  it  cannot  be  bmdng,  and 
I  should  be  inclined  to  doubt  its  suitableness 
for  dyspeptic  or  lung  complaints. 
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While  at  Petropolis  I  had  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  meeting  several  members  of  our 
diplomatic  corps,  and  had  a  good  deal  of 
conversation  with  our  courteous  and  ex- 
perienced minister,  Mr.  Buckley  Mathew. 
It  would  not,  however,  be  fair  to  make  him 
in  any  way  responsible  for  the  possibly  crude 
remarks  about  Brazil  and  the  Brazilians,  with 
iriiich  I  now  propose  to  dose  this  paper. 

Brazil,  originally  a  Portuguese  colony,  de- 
clared her  independence  in  1822  ;  and  Don 
Pedro  I.,  the  hr^t  oonstitutional  emperor,  ab- 
dicated in  1831  in  favour  of  his  son,  the 
present  emperor,  Don  Pedro  II,  This  sove- 
reign is  as  enlightened  and  conscientious  a 
prince  as  ever  sat  on  a  throne.  Irreproach- 
able in  private  life,  highly  cultivated,  and 
careful  to  keep  himself  on  a  level  with  the 
science  and  literature  of  the  day  j  be  applies 
himself  to  all  the  details  of  government 
with  a  laborious  conscientiousness  worthy  of 
Philip  II, ;  and  if  ever  Brazil  becomes  a 
really  great  and  wealthy  empire,  it  will  be  to 
her  present  ruler  that  she  will  owe  it.  He  is 
a  Saul  among  men,  being  a  good  deal  over 
ax  feet  high ;  and  has  two  daughters,  both 
married,  the  younger  having  children.  The 
form  of  government  is  constitutional  and 
hereditary.  The  power  of  making  laws  rests 
with  the  general  assembly.  The  press  is  free 
and  there  is  (he  right  of  habeas  corpus,  as  well 
as  of  trial  by  jury.  The  population  is  just 
over  ten  millions,  of  which  more  than  one 
million  and  a  half  are  slaves.  The  religion 
of  the  state  is  Roman  Catholic ;  and  there  is 
entire  religious  toleration,  except  in  the  case 
of  mixed  marriages,  when  the  children  may  not 
be  brought  up  as  Protestants.  The  clergy 
aie  an  utterly  corrupt  set  of  men,  and  are 
[Tobi  eimcludtd 
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never  received  into  general  sodety.  It  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say,  that  by  their  gross 
immorality  and  their  shameful  ignorance,  they 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  bring  Chris- 
tianity into  contempt ;  and,  while  the  womea  ' ' 
are  slaves  to  the  most  puerile  superstitions-  ■ 

the  men  too  often  are  infidels,     Edaca- 
tion  is  spreading  by  degrees.     The  two  great    ' 
wants  of  the  empire  are,  population  and   I 
capital.    Stretching  from  4°  north  latitude  to  '[ 
almost  34"  south,  it  is    nearly  the  size  of  I 
Europe,  and  contains  great  variety  of  cli- 
mate, magnificent   rivers,    a    soil  of  unsur-  ' 
passed  fertility,  and  valuable  mines  both  of 
gold  and  coal.     Perhaps  it  is  hardly  too  much  ' 
to  say,  that  it  will  require  centuries  of  time,    , 
and  a  capital  equal  to  our  national  debt,  in  ' 
any  adequate    degree  to    develop    its   re-  '' 
sources.     There  are  bits  of  railway  starting 
from  some  of  the   principal  seaports;    yet 
they  are  comparatively  useless  without  roads 
to  brii^  the  trafticj  and  I  heard  it  said,  thai    ' 
the  actual  civilisation  of  the  country,  with  few  ' 
exceptions,  might  be  included  within  a  very 
few  miles  of  the  great  towns  on  the  coasL 

One  thing  more  may  be  relied  upon  as 
tolerably  certain.  Brazil  is  not  the  rigfat 
place  for  British  emigrants.  Another  dis- 
covery, too,  I  brought  home  with  me — not,  ' 
perhaps,  quite  new,  but  certainly  confirmed 
by  much  experience — that,  if  they  can  only 
be  content  to  live  in  it,  there  is  no  place  for 
Englishmen  like  England.  The  tropics  are 
delightful  to  visit,  but  the  temperute  zone  is 
best  to  Uve  in.  Give  me,  if  I  may  choose, 
far  before  the  Bay  of  Rio,  or  even  the  glories 
of  the  Ot^an  Mountains,  a  sunny  glade  in 
Sherwood  FOTest,  or  the  view  of  £jidge  Park 
from  Frant  Brow. 
in  ntxt  /fumier,) 
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IN  the  year  1675,  afid  on  the  and  of 
June,  Charles  II.  signed  a  warrant  which 
declared  his  resolution  to  build  an  Observa- 
tory in  Greenwich  Park,  "  in  order  to  the 
finding  out  of  the  longitude  for  perfecting 
navigation  and  astronomy."  The  best  way  of 
determining  the  longitude  by  means  of 
astronomy  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  moon's 
motion.  The  moon  goes  round  the  heavens 
once  in  every  tour  weeks.  Suppose  that  an 
astronomer  observes  the  position  ot  the  moon 
when  she  is  in  the  south ;  her  position  with 
respect  to  the  fixed  stars  will  change  from 


day  to  day.  At  the  opposite  side  of  the 
world  an  astronomer  will  not  see  her  in  the 
south  until  twelve  hours  later ;  she  will  by 
that  time  have  changed  her  place  among  the 
stars  considerably.  If  other  astronomtfs 
observe  her  poution  from  other  countne, 
when  she  is  due  south  of  them,  her  position 
will  be  different,  and  it  is  easy  to  sec  that  the 
longitude  can  be  determined  by  noticing  how 
far  she  has  changed  her  position  from  ti^ 
time  she  is  south  of  one'  station  until  the 
time  she  is  south  of  another  whooe  longitude 
is  known.  The  advantage  of  having  as 
.  „    .  ^.  JO'-JlC 
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Observatory  employed  in  observing  the  moon 
is  twofold.  It^insures  a  regular  series  of 
observations  with  which  traveliers  can  com- 
pare their  observations  at  different  parts  of 
the  earth  ;  it  also  furnishes  data  from  which 
the  place  of  the  moon  can  be  predicted  at 
any  future  time  with  tolerable  accuracy. 

In  accordance  with  the  royal  wish,  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  was  called  upon  to  design 
an  Observatory.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
antiquarians  to  know  that  the  cost  of  the 
building  was  exactly  five  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  nine  shillings  and  a  penny.  This 
consisted  of  the  handsome  building  that 
forms  so  conspicuous  an  object  from  the  north 
side  of  the  park.  Great  additions  have  been 
made  since  then,  but  they  are  chiefly  at  the 
back ;  the  octagonal  tower  with  a  dome  at 
each  side,  and  &e  terrace  in  front,  still  stand 
in  their  original  condition.  The  view  from 
this  terrace,  or  from  the  top  of  the  tower,  is 
very  extensive,  and  the  winding  Thames  is 
constantly  busy  with  the  ships  of  all  countries. 

!  The  trees  of  the  park  form  a  pleasant  fore- 
ground, with  the  pretty  spire  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  rising  above  them.  Twice  in 
the  year  does  the  sua  sink  behind  the  dome 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  the  smoke  of  London,  in- 
stead of  spoiling  the  sunsets,  often  adds  to 

I  their  beauty. 

I       But  we  must  make  the  most  of  our  time, 

I  and  enter  the  precincts  of  the  Observatory. 
First,  let  us  go  and  see  the  Transit  Circle. 
This  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  instru- 
ments, and  is  seldom  at  rest  for  long  by  day 
or  by  night.  Round  the  walls  of  the  room 
are  hung  many  instruments  now  no  longer 
used.  Here  .  is  the  Zenith  Sector,  with 
which  Bradley  made  his  great  discovery  of 
aberration  and  nutation.  There  are  the 
transit  instrument  and  mural  drcle  of 
Troughton,  noble  instruments  in  their  day, 
but  now  superseded  by  a  more  perfect  in- 
strument. They  did  good  work  in  their 
youth;  and,  like  men,  they  have  handed 
down  their  virtues  to  ^eir  descendants,  to- 
gether with  all  the  advantages  derived  from 
experience.  From  the  parent  instruments 
has  risen  a  child  inheriting  the  good  points 
of  both,  and  they  may  well  look  down  from 
those  walls  with  pride  on  their  progeny.  In 
the  middle  of  the  room  stands  the  noble  in- 
strument devised  by  Sir  George  Biddell  Airy, 
the  present  Astronomer  Royal.  There  are  two 
masdve  piers  of  stone  lying  east  and  west 
They  are  about  eight  feet  high,  and  between 
them  swings  a  telescope,  twelve  feet  long, 
supported  by  a  horizontal  axis  resting  on  the 
piers.    From  this  constiuction  the  telescope 


can  only  be  directed  to  stars  which  lie  north 
or  south  of  the  Observatory,  or  between  those 
points  and  the  Zenith  (which  is  the  point  of 
the  heavens  exactly  overhead).  But  all  stars 
pass  across  this  north  and  south  tine  (the 
meridian  as  it  is  called)  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours,  on  account  of  the  earth's 
rotation.  On  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
room  there  are  shutters  which  open  quite  up 
to  the  roof,  and  another  shutter  opens  in  the 
roof,  right  across  from  the  north  to  the  south 
wall.  This  allows  a  clear  view  in  every  direc- 
tion in  which  the  telescope  can  be  pointed. 

The  object  of  this  instrument  is  to  deter- 
mine with  great  exactness  the  places  of  the 
sun,  moon,  planets,  and  stars  when  they 
cross  the  meridian  in  their  daily  course. 
Catalc^ues  of  stars  are  then  formed.  The 
calculated  places  of  the  moving  members  of 
our  system  are  compared  with  the  observed 
places ;  and  the  errors  enable  us  to  improve 
the  tables  by  means  of  which  we  predict  the 
places  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets.  The 
manner  in  which  the  place  of  a  heavenly 
body  is  determined  has  been  chosen  for  con- 
venience; and  will  best  be  explained  by  an 
earthly  illustration.  In  this  country  we 
usually  measure  the  distance  of  one  place 
from  another  by  miles.  But  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Switzerland  you  will  find  that 
if  you  ask  the  distance  to  some  place,  a 
native  will  tell  you  that  it  is  so  many  hours. 
He  means  that  it  will  take  you  that  time  to 
walk  the  distance.  If  all  people  walked  at 
the  same  pace,  and  if  any  one  person  never 
altered  his  pace,  this  would  be  a  perfectly 
accurate  way  of  measuring  distance.  Now 
all  the  stars  do  move  uniformly,  and  they  all 
take  the  same  time  to  go  round  the  heavens. 
So  that  with  them  we  may  safely  measure 
distance  by  time.  But  if  a  traveller  is  walk- 
ing along  a  road  he  cannot  describe  the  posi- 
tion of  all  the  objects  he  passes  simply  by 
saying  at  what  time  he  passed  them.  He 
must  also  say  what  distance  they  were  from 
the  road,  and  whether  they  w^re  on  his  right 
or  his  left.  So  with  the  stars.  We  note  the 
time  when  one  of  them  passes  the  meridian,  I 
and  the  telescope  bein^  pointed  at  the  star  . 
at  that  time,  the  position  of  the  telescope  I 
telb  us  what  distance  it  is  from  the  pole  of 
the  heavens,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  on  which 
side  the  pole  it  lies.  To  measure  the  angular 
distance  from  the  pole  a  large  circle,  six  feet 
in  diameter,  is  attached  to  the  telescope,  and 
revolves  with  it.  This  circle  is  divided  into 
degrees  and  smaller  divisions.  It  is  close  to 
the  western  pier.  This  pier  is  pierced  by  six 
holes,  through  which  pass  six  microscopes, 
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each  about  two  feet  long.  These  are  pointed 
at  different  parts  of  the  divided  circle,  and 
being  fixed  while  the  circle  revolves,  any  one 
of  them  is  sufficient  to  detennine  the  position 
of  the  telescope  at  any  moment  But  to 
prevent  errors  from  reading  the  microscopes, 
and  from  imperfections  in  the  divisions  of 
the  circle,  all  the  six  are  used,  and  a  mean  is 
taken  as  the  true  position. 

It  is  known  by  every  one  that  a  telescope 
consists  of  two  lenses,  one  near  the  eye  called 
the  eye-lens,  and  the  other  at  the  farther  end 
called  the  object-lens.  The  rays  from  a  star 
fall  on  the  object-lens,  and  are  caused  by  it 
to  conv«'ge  to  a  point  called  the  focus.  This 
point  is  examined  by  the  eye-lens,  which  is 
really  a  magnifying  glass.  The  image,  at  the 
focus,  of  any  star  lies  on  the  line  which 
passes  through  the  star  and  the  centre  of  the 
object-lens.  So  that  when  a  star  moves,  its 
image  at  the  focus  changes  its  place.  Sup- 
pose we  have  an  upright  wire  in  the  focus  of  the 
telescope,  so  placed  that  when  a  star  is  on  the 
meridian  its  image  is  on  the  wire.  If  a  clock 
is  made  to  tick  loudly  at  our  side,  when  we 
see  a  star  advancing  towards  the  wire  we  can 
look  at  the  clock  to  see  what  second  the 
hand  is  pointing  at,  say  live,  and  then  go  on 
counting  the  ticks  of  the  clock,  six,  seven, 
eight,  and  so  on.  The  star  is  not  likely  to 
be  on  the  wire  exacdy  at  a  tick  of  the  dock. 
Suppose  at  the  twenty-second  second  the 
star  has  not  reached  the  wire,  and  at  the 
twenty-third  it  has  passed.  We  can  estimate 
the  fraction  of  a  second  very  accurately  by 
noticing  the  position  that  the  star  held  with 
respect  to  the  wire  at  the  twenty-second  and 
at  the  twenty-third  second.  Having  deter- 
mined the  second,  and  fraction  of  a  second, 
we  can  look  at  the  clock-face  and  see  the 
minute  and  hour.'  This  method  is  often 
employed,  but  five  or  seven  wires  are  used, 
and  the  mean  value  is  taken.  It  is  called 
the  £ye-and-£ar  method,  because  the  ear 
judges  of  the  seconds,  and  the  eye  of  the 
fractions  of  a  second. 

The  wires  would  be  invisible  at  night  if  the 
whole  of  the  field  of  view  were  not  illuminated. 
This  is  done  by  making  tbeaxis  of  the  telescope 
(which  rests  on  the  piers)  hollow.  A  light 
sent  along  this  tube  is  reflected  down  the 
tube  of  the  telescope  towards  the  eye,  so  that 
the  wires  appear  dark  on  a  briglu  ground. 
The  illumination  comes  from  a  gas-lamp, 
whose  light  is  also  concentrated  by  means  of 
lenses  upon  those  parts  of  the  divided  circle 
which  are  read  by  the  microscopes.  To  do 
this  the  pier  had  to  be  pierced.  This  is  a 
most  ingenious  and  effective  arrangement. 


The  Eye-aod-Ear  method  is  very  acouate,  | 
but  it  has  given  place  to  a  still  more  accurate  '' 
one.     A  cylinder  of  metal  has  a  sheet  gf  [I 
paper    stretched    on    it.     The    cytind^   is  |j 
made  to  revolye  perfectly  uniformly  by  means  ' 
of  a  clock  with  a  conical  pendulum.     At  the  " 
end  of  every  second  one  of  the  wheels  of  a  !] 
most  accurate  dock  causes  two  springs  to  ., 
come  in  contact     This  sends  a  current  of  ' 
electricity  through  some  wires,  and  this  cur- 1'    : 
rent  causes  a  pricker  to  press  down  on  the  '    j 
paper  which  is  stretched  on  the  cylinder,  {   | 
and  a  mark  is  made.    The  person  who  is  '    I 
observing  with   the  transit  instrument    has  '[   . 
also  the  power,  by  simply  tapping  a  sfHiag  ' 
fastened  to   the    telescope,   of    causing    an  !'   I 
electric  current  to  pass  which  will  make  a  Ij   I 
prick  on  the  paper.     The  pricks  made  by  :'  | 
the  clock  are  about  an  inch  ^>art,  and  the  u  I 
time  when  a  star  crossed  one  of  the  wires  \  \ 
can  easily  be  read  o5.    An  arrangement  is  j    ' 
made  by  which  the  first  second   of  eadi   ;  | 
minute  makes  no  mark  on  the  paper.     This    I 
prevents  confiision.    The  axis  of  the  cylinder  | 
is  a  screw,  so  that  while  the  cylinder  tiuus  ' 
round  it  also  advances,  and  the  dots  made    ^ 
by  the  clock  lie  in  a  spiral  round  the  paper. 

It  is  a  feature  of  modem  astronomy  that    ' 
nothing  made  by  man  is  considered  perfect. 
£veiy  instrument  has  some  errors ;  these  are  < 
found  out,  and  their  values  determined,  and  .1 
corrections  applied.     There  are  three  im-  '' 
portant  errors  in  tiie  transit  circle.     If  the    , 
wires  in  the  focus  of  the  telescope  be  not  in  ^ 
the  right  place,  the  star  will  seem  to  pass  too  || 
soon  or  too  late.    If  the  axis  of  the  telescope 
be  not  exactly  horixontal,  stars  near  the  zenith   t 
will  seem  to  pass  too   early  or  too   late.  'J 
Lastly,  if  the  aois  do  not  he  exacdy  east  and   ' 
west,  stars  near  the  horizon  will  seem  to  pass    , 
too  soon  or  too  late.    Some  idea  may  be 
obtained  of  the  exactnesa  of  the  instmment 
from  the  following  cacamplo.:— A  few  years 
ago   the  axis  was  fbuitd  to  be  not   level 
enough ;  the  coirectiotu  were  inconveniently    i 
large.    To  remedy  this,  a  few  tons  of  stoae   ' 
were   placed   on   the   pier  that  had    been   ' 
found  to  be  the  highest ;  it  was  left  then  for  , 
some  time,  but  not  the  slightest  eSect  was 
produced.    The  metal  which  supported  the 
axis  OB  ^e  lowest  pier  was  now  lifted  off.  A.  . 
piece  of  p^>eT,  fit  of  an  inch  thick,  was 
laid  down,  and  the  metal  replaced.      The 
error  was  now  almost  totally  canceled.    This 
enor,  called  the  level  error,  is  determined  so    ! 
accurately  that  the  ten:q>CTature  of  the  season    | 
is  found  to  affect  it      The  pieis  axe  nude 
of  different  materials,  so  that  one  expands 
more  tlian  the  o^ur  with  heat,  and   thus 
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affects  the  level  error.     So  minute  is   the 

correction,    that    in    summer  one    pier    is 
highest,  in  winter  the  other. 

Our  determination  of  a  star's  distance 
from  the  pole  is  affected  not  so  much  by 
instrumental  errors  as  by  what  may  be  called 
natural  errors.  One  of  these  is  retVaction. 
The  light  which  comes  from  a  star  is  bent 
down  out  of  its  course  by  the  earth's  atmo- 
sphere. In  consequence  of  this,  a  star 
seems  to  be  higher  than  it  really  is.  The 
nearer  a  star  is  to  the  horizon  the  greater 
is  this  effect.  ITie  rays  from  the  lower  edge 
of  the  sun  are  sometimes  so  much  more 
bent  out  of  their  course  than  those  from  the 
upper  edge,  that  the  sun  seems  to  be  flat- 
tened, lliis  effect  is  greatest  when  a  star 
is  on  the  horizon;  it  then  seems  to  be 
higher  than  it  really  is  by  a  quantity  nearly 
equal  to  the  sun's  diameter.  Tables  have 
been  calculated  to  show  what  corrections 
ought  to  be  applied. 

The  place  of  the  moon  is  affected  by  the 
position  of  an  observer  on  the  earth.  In  high 
northern  latitudes,  she  seems  to  be  farther 
south  than  she  would,  if  viewed  from  the 
centre  of  the  earth.  The  stare  are  too  far  off 
to  be  affected  by  this  error,  but  the  moon's 
place  is  always  corrected  for  it.  Even  after 
all  these  corrections  have  been  applied,  there 
are  other  ones  which  we  have  not  yet  men- 
tioned. It  appeare  then,  that  the  act  of 
observing  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  labour  of 
determining  a.  star's  place,  inasmuch  as  only 
I  minute  is  taken  up  on  this,  while  the  re- 
ductions take  much  longer. 

But  we  have  spent  a  dreadfully  long  time 
I  the  Transit  Room;  and  though  this  is  the 
instrument  that  most  deserves  our  attention, 
yet  we  must  huny  away,  or  we  shall  not  have 
time  even  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  other  in- 
struments. We.  have  spoken  of  the  clock 
which  marks  the  time  by  electricity ;  it  is 
worth  while  going  a  hundred  yards  to  the 
south  to  sec  where  it  is  put.  In  a  dark 
underground  room,  called  the  magnetic  base- 
ment, which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  visit 
again,  stands  the  clock.  It  is  placed  here 
because  the  temperature  is  nearly  constant. 
The  dial  has  twenty-four  hours.  It  keeps 
neither  local  time  nor  railway  time,  but  what 
is  called  sidereal  time.  Twenty-four  of  its 
hours  are  a  little  less  than  a  day  and  night, 
and  in  this  time  each  star  has  made  a  com- 
plete circuit  of  the  heavens ;  so  that  the 
time  when  a  star  passes  the  meridian,  as  told 
by  this  clock,  and  the  distance  of  the  star 
from  the  pole  are  the  two  elements  that  de- 
termine its  place  (the  HtgAl  Ascension  and 


Polar  Distance,  as  they  are  called).  An 
astronomical  clock  may  be  in  error,  and  no 
one  will  object  so  long  as  they  know  the 
correction  that  has  to  be  applied.  But  its 
rate  ought  to  be  as  nearly  constant  as  pos- 
sible. Its  rate  is  the  quantity  which  it  loses 
in  a  day.  The  mechanism  of  this  clock  is 
very  fine.  It  has  an  escapement  invented  by 
the  present  Astronomer-Royal.  Temperature 
hardly  affects  the  rate  of  the  clock.  The 
pressure  of  the  air,  which  offers  a  varying  re- 
sistance to  the  pendulum,  is  almost  the  only 
cause  of  variation  of  the  rate.  These  varia- 
rions  are  extremely  minute,  but  it  is  almost 
possible  to  tell  what  is  the  reading  of  the 
barometer  by  observing  the  rate  of  the  clock. 

Now  let  us  come  back  to  the  astronomical 
department,  and  leaving  the  Transit  Room 
we  come  to  the  Zenith  Telescope.  This  in- 
strument is  used  solely  for  observing  a  certain 
bright  star  which  passes  the  zenith,  called 
Gamma  Draeenis.  The  object-lens  is  placed 
as  level  as  possible.  The  rays  from  a  zenith 
star  falling  on  it  would  converge  to  a  point 
below  ;■  but  they  are  intercepted  by  a  trough 
of  mercury  which  reflects  them  up  again,  so 
that  they  converge  to  a  point  a  little  above 
the  object-lens.  Here  they  are  reflected  to  the 
side  into  the  eye-lens,  To  make  a  complete 
observation  the  eye-lens  is  at  first  on  the 
north  of  the  object-lens.  The  object-lens 
and  eye-lens  are  then  turned  round  to  the 
opposite  position,  and  the  star  is  again  ob- 
served. If  the  star  were  exactly  in  the 
zenith  it  would  not  seem  to  change  its  place. 
Gamma  Dracon is  is  very  nearly  in  the  zenith, 
and  the  small  quantity  that  has  to  be  de- 
termined is  thus  found  with  the  utmost  accu- , 
racy.  The  reason  why  this  instrument  is 
used  is  that  true  star  observed  under  l/u  most 
favourable  circumstances  possible  is  worth  a 
hundred  observed  with  less  acatracy.  For 
determining  with  great  exactness  the  amount 
of  certain  constant  enors  which  affect  all 
observations,  this  instrument  is  unsurpassed. 

Passing  now,  with  noiseless  tread,  through 
the  Computing  Room,  we  reach  the  altitude 
and  azimuth  instrument.  This  might  be 
described  as  a  -small  transit  circle,  which  is 
placed  on  a  tum-table  so  as  to  be  able  to 
point  at  any  part  of  the  heavens.  The  distance 
that  the  instrument  has  to  be  turned  round 
from  the  north  and  south  position  is  measured 
by  a  divided  circle.  The  angle  read  off  is 
called  the  azimuth  of  the  star.  The  other 
divided  circle,  placed  as  in  the  transit  circle, 
shows  the  altitude  of  the  star.  If  the  heavens 
were  fixed,  these  two  angles  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  tell  a  star's  place.     But  the  stars 
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all  move,  so  we  must  know  the  time  as  well. 
Consequently  the  observer,  with  this  instru- 
ment, has  also  the  power  of  making  marks 
on  the  revolving  cylinder  to  mark  die  time 
when  a  star  is  on  a  wire  in  the  focus  of  the 
telescope.  The  great  advantage  of  this  in- 
strument is  that  it  insures  a  more  regular  seties 
of  observations  of  the  moon  than  could  be 
obtlined  with  the  Transit  Circle  alone ;  for 
she  is  often  hidden  by  clouds  when  on  the 
meridian,  though  she  may  be  visible  at  some 
other  time  of  the  night  Sir  George  Airy 
first  saw  the  great  importance  of  this  point ; 
and  since  the  instrument  was  set  up  the 
Greenwich  observations  of  the  moon  have 
been  one  ot  the  most  valuable  contributions 
to  astronomy. 

It  is  a  curious  mistake  many  people  make 
to  suppose  that  the  great  advantage  of  tele- 
scopes, when  applied  to  astronomy,  is  that 
they  magnify  the  heavenly  bodies.  This  was 
what  they  were  chiefly  used  for  at  first ;  but 
ever  since  Gascoigne  found  out,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  thatwires  could  be  put  in  the 
focus  of  the  object  lens,  so  as  to  detemiine 
the  exact  position  of  a  star,  this  has  been  the 
chief  use  of  telescopes  in  astronomy.  All  the 
instruments  that  we  have  examined  up  to 
this  point  have  telescopes  mainly  for  this 
purpose,  and  though  by  their  aid  we  are 
enabled  to  see  objects  that  wonid  otherwise 
be  invisible,  yet  this  is  of  secondary  import- 
ance. 

Now  let  us  turn  in  another  direction, 
and  visit  a  telescope  used  chiefly  with  a 
view  to  magnify  objects.  There  are  many 
such  in  the  Observatory,  but  there  is  one 
that  deserves  especial  attention.  From  the 
park  you  may  see  a  large  cylindrical  tower 
that  looks  as  il  it  was  a  water-cistern  or 
else  a  gasometer.  It  is  neither  one  nor 
the  other,  but  contains  the  magnificent  tele- 
scope which  is  the  largest  instrument  in  the 
Observatory.  It  is  thirteen  feet  long,  and 
the  object-glass  is  twelve  inches  in  diameter. 
There  are  two  things  wanted  in  such  a  tele- 
scope, magnifying  power  and  plenty  of  light. 
The  Jargei  the  object-lens  is,  the  more  bght 
will  be  admitted.  The  longer  the  telescope 
is,  the  greater  is  the  magnifying  power.  But 
it  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  make  a 
glass  so  large  as  twelve  inches  so  as  to  givea 
good  image  of  the  object  we  are  lookipg  at. 
Much  larger  ones  have  been  made,  but  they 
need  such  a  steady  atmosphere  to  give  a  clear 
view,  that  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  in 
this  climate  twelve  inches  is  as  large  as  is 
convenient  for  general  use.   The  great  object 


is  to  mount  a  telescope  very  steadily,  sq  that  I 
no  tremblings  shall  cause  the  image  of  a  star 
to  dance  about.     With  a  large  telescope  the 
image  of  a  star  runs  across  the  field  of  view 
in  a  very  short  time.     This  is  veiy  atmoying,  | 
so    a  method  is  used  to  avoid  iL      The  | 
telescope  is  moved  constantly  in  the  direction   I 
that  the  stars  move.     TJiis  is  done  quite  uni-   { 
fomaly  by  clock-work.     The   image  of  the  |i 
star  now  seems  to  remain  always  in  the  same 
position.     The  mounting  of  the  instrument  is  'I 
so  firm  that  you  might  do  gymnastics  on  its  ', 
supports  and  an  observer  would  see  not  the  jj 
slightest  trembling  in  the  image  of  a  star.  '| 
One  of  its  chief  uses  is  in  making  observa-  |' 
tions   when   a  new  comet  appears   in   the    i 
heavens,  or  when  we  wish  to  examine  the  i 
eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites  or  the  occulta-    i 
tion  of  stars  by  the  moon.    Comets  are  gene-  ' 
rally  so  faint  that  a  powerful  telescope  is 
required  to  see  them.     We  wish,  however,  to 
determine  the  places  of  these  wanderers  on 
every  possible  occasion.    This  can  be  done 
by  measuring  the  distance  of  the  comet  ftora 
some  star  which  is  in  the  field  of  view  of  the  ,  i 
telescope  at  the  same  time.     Here  we  find 
one  great  use  of  star  catalogues.     For  we 
know  the  positions  of  the  stars,  and  we  can 
measure  the  distances  of  the  comet  &om  the 
stars,  and  thus  we  can  detennine  the  posidod 
of  the  comet.    Occasionally  again  there  are 
eclipses  of  the  sun  which  are  well  worth  stu- 
dying with  a  powerful  telescope;  and  the 
continual  appearance  of  new  phenomena  in 
the  heavens  makes  it   essential   that    every    . 
observatory  should  have  a  powerfiil  telesc(^)e,    li 

We  shall  not  stop  longer  to  speak  <rf'  the    i 
wonderful  sights  that  may  be  seen  with  this   ,| 
noble  instrument,  but  it  may  be  well  to  men-   \, 
tion  that  a  large  spectroscope  is  going  to  be 
attached  to  it     By  means  of  this  iostrutneni 
we  can  tell  what  the  sun  and  stars  are  made   '  ^ 
of,  and  by  a  beautiful  device  that  was  dis-   ;  | 
covered  in  1868,  we  can  see  parts  of  the  sun 
which,  without  its  aid,  would  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  solar  light,  and  would  thus  become 
invisible. 

There  are  many  other  things  in  the  Obser- 
vatory which  we  shall  visit  together  on 
another  day.  Alt  the  magnetical  and  me- 
teorological instruments  must  be  examineii 
carefully,  and  the  preparations  for  obser^-ing 
the  transit  of  Venus  across  the  face  of  the 
sun,  by  means  of  which  the  distance  <^  the 
eardi  from  the  sun  is  to  be  measured.  These 
are  all  most  interesting  subjects,  but  they 
must  wait  for  another  month, 
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take  for 
granted,  and 
this  had  been 
one  of  them.  She  had  no  love  for  money, 
and  no  contempt  for  it — it  was  a  mere  com- 
monplace necessity,  not  a  thing  to  be  dis- 
cussed ;  and  though  she  had  a  high  natural 
sense  of  honour  and  honesty,  in  her  own 
person,  it  had  not  occurred  to  her  to  con- 
sider that  in  such  a  matter  she  had  anything 
to  do  but  to  accept  the  arrangement  which 
was  according  to  law  and  common  custom, 
in  arrangement  which,  of  course,  bad  been 
made  (theoretically)  in  view  of  a  calamity 
such  as  had  just  happened.  It  was  the  in- 
tention of  her  settlement,  and  of  all  settle- 
ments, she  said  to  herself,  to  secure  a  woman 
against  the  chances  of  her  husband's  ruin, 
She,  in  most  cases,  was  entirely  irresponsible 
for  that  ruin.  She  had  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
and  was  unable  to  prevent  it.  She  had  mar- 
ried with  the  belief  that  she  herself  and  her 
children  would  be  provided  for,  and  the  first 
duty  of  her  friends  was  to  make  sure  that  it 
should  be  so.  Up  to  this  point  there  was  no 
Baw  in  the  argument.  Mis.  Burton  knew  that 
she  had  brought  her  husband  a  good  fortune  ; 
and  her  future  had  been  secured  as  an  equiva- 
lent It  was  like  buying  a  commission — it  was 
like  making  an  investment.  She  had  put  in  so 
much,  she  had  a  right  to  secure  to  herself  abso- 
lutely the  power  of  taking  it  out  again,  or  re- 
covering what  had  been  hers,  Mr,  Burton  had 
not  incurred  bis  liabilities  with  her  know- 
ledge or  consent ;  he  had  never  consulted  her 
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on  the  matter.  He  had  never  said  or  even 
hinted  to  her  that  her  expenditure  was  too 
great,  that  he  could  not  afford  it.  True  it 
was  possible  that  fastidious  persons  might 
blame  her  for  proceeding  sb  long  on  her 
splendid  course,  after  hints  and  rumours  had 
reached  her  about  her  husband's  position ; 
but  these  were  nothing  more  than  rumours. 
She  had  no  sort  of  official  information, 
nothing  really  to  justify  her  in  making  a 
sudden  change  in  her  household,  which  pro- 
bably would  have  affected  Mr,  Burton's 
credit  more  than  her  extravagance.  She  was 
in  no  way  responsible.  She  had  ev6n  pro- 
tested against  the  re-introducdon  of  Golden 
into  his  afiairs.  She  could  not  blame  herself 
for  anything  she  had  done ;  she  had  always 
been  ready  to  hear,  always  willing  to  give 
him  her  advice,  to  second  him  in  any 
scheme  he  propounded  to  her.  She  put 
herself  at  the  bar,  and  produced  all  the  evi- 
dence she  knew  of,  on  both  sides  of  the 
question,  and  acquitted  herself.  The  money 
^e  could  have  saved  by  economy  was  not 
worth  considering  in  the  magnitude  of  Mr, 
Burton's  affairs.  She  had  done  nothing 
which  she  could  feel  bad  made  her  his  ac- 
complice in  his  wrong-doing. 

And  she  had  no  right  to  balk  her  father 
in  his  care  for  her- — -to  establish  a  bad  pre- 
cedent in  regard  to  the  security  of  marriage 
settiements — to  put  it  in  the  power  of  any 
set  of  creditors  to  upbraid  some  other  woman 
whose  view  of  her  duty  might  be  different 
She  had  no  right  to  do  it.  She  had  to  think 
not  of  herself  only,  but  of  all  the  married 
women  who  slept  serenely  in  the  assurance 
that,  whatever  happened,  their  children's 
bread  was  secure.  She  reflected  that  such  a 
step  would  put  an  end  to  all  security — that  no 
woman  would  venture  to  marry,  that  no  father 
would  venture  to  give  bis  child  to  a  man  in 
business,  if  this  safeguard  were  broken  down. 
It  would  be  impossible.  It  would  be  a  blow 
aimed  at  the  constitution  of  the  country — at 
the  best  bulwark  of  families ;  it  would  be  an 
injustice.  Of  all  a  commercial  man's  creditors 
surely  his  wife  was  the  one  claimant  who  had 
most  right  to  come  first  Others  might  be  par- 
tially involved;  she  had  put  everything  in  his 
hands.  Without  this  safeguard  she  would  not 
have  married  him,  she  would  nothavebeen  per- 
mitted to  marry  bim.  Going  over  the  question 
carefully,  Mrs.  Burton  felt,  beyond  a  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  that  she  had  r^ht  oil  her  side. 
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She  had  right  on  her  side— but  she  had  not 
Ned.  This  was  a  very  different  matter — an 
argument  such  as  she  had  scarcely  ever  taken 
into  consideration  before.  Mrs.  Burton  did 
not  disdain  the  personal  argument.  She  knew 
that  in  the  confused  state  of  human  atTairs,  in 
the  intricate  range  of  human  thoughts,  it  was 
often  impossible  to  go  upon  pure  reason,  and 
that  personal  pleas  had  to  be  admitted.  But 
she  had  never  consciously  done  this  before. 
She  was  almost  scornful  of  her  own  weakness 
now.  But  she  could  not  help  herself.  She 
had  to  suffer  the  entrance  of  this  great  per- 
sona! argument,  if  with  a  mental  pang,  yet 
without  resistance.  She  loved  her  son.  All 
that  reason  could  do  for  her,  all  the  approba- 
tion of  her  own  judgment,  the  sense  of  right, 
the  feeling  that  her  position  was  logically 
inassailable,  would  not  be  enough  to  console 
her  for  the  illogical,  unreasoning  disapproval 
of  her  boy.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
with  a  great  surprise  this  certainty  seized 
upon  her.  Up  to  this  time  she  had  gone  her 
own  way,  she  had  satisfied  herself  that  she 
was  right  according  to  her  own  standard,  and 
she  had  not  cared  what  any  one  said  or 
thought.  But  now  all  at  once,  with  wonder, 
almost  with  shame,  she  found  that  she  had 
descended  from  this  high  eminence.  A 
whole  host  of  (polish,  childish,  unreasonable 
principles  of  action,  inconsequences,  and 
stupidities  were  suddenly  imported  into  her 
mental  world  by  this  apparition  of  Ned. 
Not  the  most  certain  sense  of  right  that 
reasoning  creature  ever  had,  would  neutralize, 
she  felt,  that  pained  and  wondering  look  in 
her  son's  eyes.  If  he  disapproved  it  would 
be  a  cold  comfort  to  her  that  reason  was  on 
her  side.  If  this  indignant,  impatient,  foolish 
young  soul  protested  against  her  that  what 
she  did  would  not  bear  comparing  with  some 
fantastic  visionary  standard  which  he  called 
honour,  what  would  it  avail  her  that  by  her 
own  just  standard  of  we^ht  and  measure  she 
was  not  found  wanting?  Thus  all  Mrs. 
Burton's  principles  and  habits,  her  ways  of 
thinking,  the  long-exercised  solitary  irre- 
sponsible power  of  her  intelligence,  which 
had  guided  her  thr»ugh  life  for  forty  years, 
were  all  at  once  brought  to  a  sudden  stand- 
still by  the  touch,  by  the  breath  of  that  thing 
called  Love,  which,  she  knew  not  how,  had 
suddenly  come  in  upon  her  like  a  giant 
This  new  influence  paralyzed  the  fine,  delicate, 
exquisite  machinery  by  which  hitherto  all  her 
problems  had  been  worked  out.  She  tried 
to  struggle  against  it,  but  the  stni^e  was 
ineffectual.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  felt 
v—self,  acknowlec^ed  herself,  to  be  actmg 


like  a  fool!  AVhat  then?  She  could  not  i 
help  it.  Even  in  the  clear,  cold  daylight  oi  ' 
her  mind  the  entrance  of  this  new  force,  ill  I, 
shadowy,  mysterious,  wonderful,  could  nolle 
contested.  She  threw  down  her  aims  once  I 
more.  She  had  been  beaten  terribly,  miserably 
in  the  battle  of  her  life — she  was  beaten  sweetly,  ' 
wonderfully  now,  in  a  way  which  melted  ha 
hardness  and  made  the  disused  faeartheai  mi  \ 
tremblestrangelywithinher,  in  Aeotherntitld 
where  reason  hitherto  had  reigned  supreme.    ' 

But  nothing  more  was  said  on  the  subject 
for  some  time.  Next  morning  brought  lettos, 
which  roused  the  littla  party  once  more  ititi  ' 
excitement.  I'here  was  one  from  Mr.  Bunco, 
infonning  his  wife  that  he  had  got  saieif  to  ' 
France  by  a  way  little  nsed,  and  xns  now  in 
the    small    seaport   of   St.  Servan,  awaitiag  . 
letters  from  his  family,  and  their  advice  is  to  |, 
what  was  best.     He  had  not  iBcurt  to  p>  \\ 
there,  but  a  chance  encounter 'whh  Gohtoi  [ 
at  the  station  had  driven  him  to  take  the  '. 
down-train  instead  of  the  up-train.    He  woolJ  " 
remain  there  if  he  could,  he  aMtA,  mSi  he 
heard  from  hone ;  but   if  any  alaim  came  | 
would   hasten  across  Ae  coimtty  to  Bttn, 
from  whence  be  could  get  off  to  Araerici , 
Mr.  Burton  did  not  say  a  word  of  apology  or  i 
explanation,  but  he  begged  to  haTc  news  "  ffi  \ 
all,"  to  be  told  "  how  people  were  taking ' 
it,"  and  to  have  the  newspapers  sent  hira. 
He  added  in  a  P.S.  the  following  question:  j 
"  By  the  way,  what  could  Golden  be  doing  I, 
at  Turley  Station,  seven  miles  from  Dura,  il  [ 
four  o'clock  in   the   morning?     And  who 
could  the  lady  be  who  was  with  him?  If  vou 
hear  anything  on  this  subject,  let  me  know,'  , 

Clara's  letter  was  from  Windermere.    It  ' 
was  full  of  effusiveness  and  enthusiasm,  hopir.g 
that   dearest  mamma   would   forgive  them,  i' 
Papa,  Charles  had  told  her,  was  not  likely  U> 
be  in  a  position  to  forgive  any  one,  but  wouW 
want  it  himself,  which    was  very   dreadful ; ' 
but  was   it   not   beautiful   of  Charles,   and  | 
showed  how  generous  and  how  true  he  was,  i' 
that  papa's  luin  made  no  difference  lo  his  ■' 
feelings  ?     This  reflection,  Clara  said,  made  ;.  | 
her  so  happy,  that  she  felt  as  if  she  «>t;;i! 
even  forgive  papa — for  if  he  had  not  been 
so  rash  and  so  wicked  she  never  woukl  lu\t 
known  how  much  her  dear   Charles   loi-e..  , 
her.    They  were  coming  back  to  London  in  i 
a   fortnight   from    this   heavenly  lake,    anu 
would  start  then  on  a  roundabout  journey  to  j 
Charles's  delightful  "  place  "  on  the  Mcditt^- 
ranean.   And,  oh !  Clara  hoped,  with  e.fu.'iioc.  ■   ^ 
dearest  mamma  would  see  them,  and  forgiv; 
them,  and  believe  that  she  never  hid  beer, 
so  happy  in  her  life  as  when  she  signed  her- 
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self  dear  nutmoia's   ever  affectionate  Gara 

Golden.    These  were  the  letters  that  came  to 

the  little  party  at  Dura  on  the  moratng  after 

Ned's  amval.    They  were  recrived  with  very 

different  feelings  by  the  three.    Mr.  Baldwin, 

on  the  whole,  was  pleased.     He  was  pleased 

with    the  "  love  to  grandpapa,"  with  which 

Clary  woimd  up  her  letter ;  and  he  was  glad 

the  child  was  happy  at  least.  "  What  is  done 

cannot,  be  undone,"  he  said ;  "  and  that  is 

quite  true  about  there  being  nothing  mercenary 

in  it,  you  know."     Mrs.  Burton  gave  a  famt 

smile  as  she  laid  the  letters  down  one  after 

I  another.     They  were  just  such  letters  as  she 

expected.   Had  she  been  alone,  perhaps,  she 

would  have  tossed  them  from  her  In  scorn, 

as    she  had  done  with  the  t^evious  notes; 

but  that  had  been  in  a  moment  of  strong  ex- 

I  citement,  when  she  was  not  full  mistress  of 

herself;  and  what  was  the  good,  Mrs.  Burton 

I  thought,  of  qnarrelling  with  your  own  whom 

I  you  cannot  alter;  or  of  expecting  sense  and 

I  good  taste  jrhere  such  qualities  did  not  exist  ? 

'  From    these   two,    her    husband    and    her 

daMghter,  she  did  not  expect  any  more. 

But  poor  Ned  was  utterly  cast  down  by 
I  these  epistles.  He  asked  himself,  as  Norah 
I  had  done  when  Mr.  Rivers  left  her  at  the 
dooT  of  the  Academy's  Exhibition,  was  this 
natural  ?  was  this  the  way  of  the  world  ? 
and,  like  Norah,  feh  his  own  distress  doubled 
by  the  horrible  thought  that  to  think  of  your 
own  comfort  first  and  above  all,  and  to  be 
utterly  unmoved  by  the  reflection  that  you 
have  caused  untold  misery  to  others,  is  the 
natural  impulse  of  humanity.  He  was  so 
sad,  and  looked  so  humbled,  that  his  mother'E 
faeartwas  penetrated  in  her  new  enlightenment 
by  a  strange  perception  of  how  he  was  feeling. 
She  was  not  so  feeling  herself.  The  sight  of 
selfishness,  even  on  so  grand  a  scale,  did  not 
surprise  nor  shock  her ;  but  she  felt  what  he 
was  feeling,  which  was  as  strange  to  her  as 
a  new  revelation.  The  family  at  Dura  during 
these  days  were  likeabeleagueredcky — they 
lived,  encircled  in  a  close  round,  if  not  of 
enemies,  yet  of  observant,  watcMiii  spectators, 
who  might  become  enemies  at  any  moment, 
who  might  note  even  the  postmark  on  their 
letters,  and  use  that  against  them.  When- 
ever a  step  was  beard  approaching  the  door, 
a  little  thrill  went  thnnigh  them.  It  might 
be  some  one  coming  to  announce  deeper  mis- 
fortune stitl.  It  might  be  some  one  who 
dared  to  be  insolent,  some  one  who  had  a 
ngfat  to  curse  and  denounce.  The  tension 
of  their  nerves  was  terrible,  the  strain  of 
watchfulness,  and  the  pain  of  standing  secretly 
and  always  on  tlKtr  defence. 


"  Let  us  go,  let  us  go,  Clara,  I  cannot  stay 
here  any  longer ;  now  that  we  know  where  to 
write  to  them,  let  us  go,"  cried  Mr.  Bald- 
win after  the  letters  had  been  read  and  dis- 
cussed ;  and  then  the  old  man  went  out  to 
take  a  melancholy  walk,  and  poitder  what 
it  would  be  best  to  do.  Should  they  go 
back  to  Cl^ham?  or  should  he  take  his 
poor  child  away  somewhere  for  "  change  of 
air  ?  "  If  ever  any  one  wanted  change  of  air 
surely  Clara  must. 

"  Ned,  come  here,"  siud  Mrs.  Burton,  when 
they  were  left  alone.  He  went  and  sat  down 
by  her,  listless,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
Notwithstanding  the  joy  of  last  night,  the 
letters,  the  shame  and  ruin  and  misery,  had 
overwhelmed  Ned, 

"  I  have  been  thinking  over  what  you  said 
yesterday  about  my  settlement,"  said  his 
mother.  "  Ned,  in  one  way  your  grand- 
father was  right.  It  is  the  equivalent  to  my 
fortune.  It  was  the  foundation  of  our  family 
life — without  that  I  should  not  have  been 
permitted  to  marry ;  I  should  not  probably 
have  chosen  to  marry.  To  give  up  that 
is  to  make  an  end  of  all  the  securities  of 
life — I  speak  as  arguing  the  question." 

"  How  can  w*  argue  the  question  ?  "  cried 
Ned.  "What  have  the  securities  of  life 
mattered  to  the  others,  who  had  no  connec- 
tion with — with  my  father?  He  was  nothing 
to  them  but  a  man  of  business.  They 
trusted  him,  and  they  have  nothing  left." 

"  Yes,  Ned ;  but  if  one  of  them  had  been 
a  secured  creditor,  as  it  is  called,  you  would 
not  have  expected  him  to  give  up  his  security, 
in  order  to  place  himself  on-  an  equal  level 
with  the  others.  The  most  visionary  standard 
of  honour  wonld  never  demand  that.'' 

"  We  arc  not  secured  creditors.  We  are 
part  of  bim,  sharing  his  responsibility,"  cried 
Ned  bitterly,  "  sharing  his  shame." 

"  But  we  are  the  first  of  all  his  creditors, 
all  the  same,  in  justice;  and  our  debt  is 
secured.  Ned,  I  do  not  say  this  is  what  I 
am  going  to  do ;  but  I  think,  according  to 
my  judgment,  your  grandfather  is  right." 

"Then,  mother-—"  He  had  risen  up, 
his  face  had  grown  very  pale,  his  nostrils 
dilated,  his  eyes  shining.  She  who  had 
never  been  afraid  for  anything  in  her  life  was 
afraid  of  her  son — of  his  indignation,  of  his 
wrath.  She  put  out  her  hand,  half  appealing, 
half  commanding,  to  stop  him.  She  caught 
at  him,  as  it  were,  before  he  could  say 
another  word. 

"  Ned,  hear  me  out  first !  I  approve  of  it 
as  a  matter  of  justice.  .1  think  we  have  no 
right  to  set  up  a  r 
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rule  for  other  women  in  my  posirion.  There 
will  always  be  such,  I  suppose.  The  settle- 
ment itself  was  simply  a  precaution  against 
this  possible  tbing^which  has  happened. 
But  I  do  not  say  I  mean  to  act  according  to 
my  opinion.  That  is  different.  I  have — 
thought  it  over,  Ned." 

"  Mother,"  he  said,  melting  almost  into 
tears,  and  taking  her  hand  into  his,  "  mother ! 
you  who  are  so  much  wiser  than  I  am — you 
are  going  to  let  yourself  be  guided  by  meP  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said.  "  I  don't  quite  make 
myself  out,  Ned.  I  have  always  taken  my 
owQ  way.  Mine  is  the  right  way,  the  just 
way  J  but  perhaps  yours  is  the  best." 

"  Mother,  mother  dear !  I  am  awfully 
miserable ;  but  I  feel  as  if  I  could  tell  you 
how  happy  I  am,jiow." 

And,  without  another  word  of  preface, 
without  a  pause  to  hear  her  out,  without  even 
observing  the  bewildered  look  as  of  one 
stopped  in  mid-career  with  which  she  re- 
garded him,  Ned  dashed  into  the  story  of 
his  own  love,  of  his  despair  and  his  joy. 
She  listened  to  him  with  her  blue  eyes 
dilating,  looking  out  of  her  pale  face  like 
stars  out  of  a  winter  sky — suddenly  stiffened 
back  into  a  little  silent  stone-woman.  She 
was  bewildered  at  first  and  thrown  off  her 
balance.  And  then  gradually,  slowly,  the 
new  impatience  and  faith  that  had  been 
borne  of  love  died  in  her,  and  the  old, 
cold,  patient  toleration,  the  faint  smile,  came 
hack.  It  was  natural.  His  own  affairs,  of 
course,  were  the  closest  to  him.  He  thought 
of  his  private  story  first,  not  of  hers.  She 
had  never  subjected  herself  to  such  a  shock 
before,  and  did  not  know  bow  hard  it  was  to 
bear.  Well  1  but  what  of  that  ?  That  was 
her  own  folly,  not  any  one  else's.  She  had 
put  aside  her  armour,  thrown  open  her 
breast,  for  the  first  time ;  and  if  an  arrow, 
barbed  and  sharp,  was  the  first  thing  that 
came  to  it,  that  was  but  natural — it  was 
her  own  &ult.  She  sat,  therefore,  and 
listened  with  the  faint  smile  even  now  steal- 
ing about  her  lips — a  smile  that  was  half  at 
herselfi  half  at  human  nature,  thus  once 
more,  once  again,  proving  itself.  And  Ned, 
who  had  felt  so  bitterly  the  absorption  of  his 
father  and  sister  in  their  own  affairs,  their 
indifference  to  the  feelings  of  others — Ned 
did  the  same.  He  slurred  over  the  sacrifice 
which  his  mother,  at  no  small  cost,  wa^ 
bending  her  own  will  to  make,  and  re- 
warded her  by  the  story  of  his  own  boyish 
happiness-^how  Norah  had  cast  him  off 
once,  how  she  loved  him  now.  This  was 
the  best,  the  only  return  he  could  make  to 


her.  From  her  own  serious,  weighty  purpose, 
which  involved  (she  felt)  so  much,  he  led 
her  aside  to  his  love-tale,  of  which,  for  the 
moment  at  least,  it  was  madness  to  expect 
that  anything  could  come. 

"  But  you  don't  say  anything  ?  "  he  said  ai 
last,  half  offended,  when  he  had  done — or 
rather  when  her  failure  of  response  had 
stopped  the  fulness  of  his  speech. 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  can  say,''  she 
answered,  with  a  coldness  which  he  felt 
at  once,  "  This  seems  scarcely  the  time- 
scarcely  the  moment — ■■ — " 

"  Of  course,"  he  said  hurriedly,  "  I  do  not 
expect  Bor  hope  that  it  can  be  very  soon." 

"  No  one,  I  should  think,  would  be  so 
mad  as  to  expect  that,"  said  his  mother; 
"  and  these  long,  aimless  engagements,  with- 
out any  visible  end " 

"  I  do  not  see  how  my  engagement  can  be 
thought  aimless,"  he  said,  growing  hot 

"  Not  in  your  own  mud,  I  suppose  ;  hot, 
so  far  as  anything  like  marriage  is  concerned, 
considering  the  state  of  affairs  generally, 
I  do  not  see  much  meaning  in  it,"  said  Mrs, 
Burton  coldly.  "  Your  prospects  arc  not 
brillianL  It  was  only  last  night,  for  instance, 
that  you  proposed  to  burden  yourself  with  me.'' 

"  Mother !  " 

"  It  is  quite  true.  In  answer  to  your 
grandfather's  sensible  question  how  I  was  to 
live,  you  answered :  with  you.  Did  you 
mean,  upon  some  hypothetical  engagement. 
whatever  you  may  happen  to  get,  to  support 
a  wife — and  me  ?" 

He  made  no  answer.  A  hot  Sush  of 
mingled  anger  and  pain  came  over  him ;  he 
was  wrong  somehow ;  he  did  not  t^uite  see 
how.  He  had  missed  the  right  way  of 
making  his  announcement,  but  still  it  was  i 
not  his  fault.  He  could  not  see  how  be  was  ' 
to  blame.  I 

"  You  must  not  be  surprised  in  diese 
circumstances  if  I  cannot  make  any  very 
warm  congratulations,"  she  added.  "  Make  , 
your  mind  easy,  however,  Ned.  I  ne>-er ' 
intended  to  be  a  burden  on  you ;  but  even  ■ 
without  that "  ' 

"What  have  I  done,  mother,  that  yon 
should  speak  to  me  so  P  "  he  cried.  "  Ywi 
were  so  different  just  now.  It  is  not  for 
Norab's  sake  ?  No  one  could  dislike  Noah. 
What  have  I  done  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  she  said  ;  and  then,  with  thxt  ' 
faintest  smile,  "you  have  acted  acceding  '. 
to  your  nature,  Ned — like  the  rest  I  have  |) 
no  reason  to  complain."  , 

Then  there  was  a  pause.  He  was  >  ,, 
generous,   tender'Jiearted  boy,  iidl  of  low  I; 
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and  sympathy ;  but  he  had  never  so  much 
as  imagined^  could  not  imagine,  the  state  of 
feeling  his  mother  had  been  in — and,  ac- 
cordingly, could  not  understand  where  he 
was  wrong.  Wrong  somehow,  unlcnowingly, 
unintentionally — puzzled,  affronted,  sore  at 
heart — he  went  away  from  her.  Was  it  mere 
caprice  on  her  part?  What  was  it?  So  it 
happened  that  the  boy  put  his  foot  upon  his 
mother's  very  heart ;  and  then  strained  all 
his  faculties,  anxiously,  affectionately,  to  find 
out  what  had  made  her  countenance  change, 
and  could  not,  with  all  his  efforts,  discover 

The  smile  remained  on  Mrs.  Burton's  face 
when  she  was  left  alone.  He  had  declined 
to  hear  her  decision  about  the  settlement. 
WasiCnot  natural  that  she  should  reconsider  it, 
now  that  she  found  how  Httle  interest  he  took 
in  the  matter?  Butit  is  easier  to  let  that  intru- 
derLove,  who  disorders  reason,  into  awoman's 
heart  than  to  turn  him  out  again.  She  did 
again  another  novel  thing ;  she  made  a  com- 
promise. She  sent  for  her  bther  at  once,  and 
entered  into  the  matter  with  him.  *'  I  allow 
that  all  you  say  is  perfectly  just,"  she  said  ; 
"  but  this  is,  partly,  a  matter  of  feeling, 
papa."  She  smiled  at  herself  as  she  said  it, 
but  yet  did  say  it,  without  flinching. ,  "  I  will 
keep  a  portion  of  my  settlement — say  half. 
It  is,  as  you  said,  the  only  thmg  I  have  to 
depend  on," 

"  My  dear,"  said  poor  Mr.  Baldwin,  "  of 
course  you  have  always  rae  to  depend  on. 
You  are  my  only  child.  What  1  have  must 
come  to  you,  Clara," 

"But  1  don't  want  it  to  come  to  me, 
papa." 

"  No,  that  I  am  sure  you  don't ;  but  what 
is  the  use  of  my  money  to  me,  but  to  make 
my  child  and  her  children  comfortable- 
that  is  excepting,  Clara — always  excepting 
what  I  feel  bound  to  do — what  I  have  always 
done— in  the  cause  of— God,  But,  all  the 
same,  I  cannot  approve  of  any  sacrifice  of 
your  rights." 

"  I  would  rather  not  say  any  more  about 
it,"  she  said. 

And  thus  for  the  moment  the  discussion 
terminated.  Ned  went  down  to  the  village 
again,  and  was  made  happy,  almost  quite 
happy,  by  a  talk  with  Norah ;  and  they  went 
over  together  to  the  Rectoty,  and  told  Mrs. 
I>aiton,as  a  substitute  for  the  absent  mother, 
and  were  very  wretched  and  very  happy 
together  over  their  miserable  prospects  and 
their  rapture  of  early  love.  Norah,  however, 
vfas  sorry  that  he  had  told  his  mother  so  pre- 
maturely.    "She  will  think  it  heartless  of  us, 


Ned.tothinkofbeinghappywhenshemustbe 
so  miserable.  Oh,  I  would  have  broken  it  to 
her  very  gently.  I  would  have  to3d  her  how 
it  happened — by  accident — that  we  did  not 
mean  anything.  Oh,  Ned,  hoys  are  always 
so  awkward.  You  have  gone  and  made  her 
think ! " 

"  If  you  were  to  come  and  talk  to  her, 
Norah —  " 

"No,  indeed.  What  am  I  to  her?  A 
litde  upstart  thing,  thrusting  myself  in,  taking 
away  her  son.  Oh,  Ned,  how  could  you  ? 
Go  and  give  her  a  kiss,  and  say  we  never 
meant  it.  Say  I  would  nev.er,  never  think  of 
such  a  thing  while  everybody  is  in  such 
trouble.  Say  we  are  so  sorry — Oh,  Ned  ! 
how  can  you,  you  who  are  only  a  boy,  be 
half  sorry  enough  ?  " 

With  which  salutary  bringing  down  Ned 
went  home,  and  was  very  humble  to  his 
mother  and  very  anxious  to  win  back  her 
confidence — an  attempt  in  which  he  partly 
succeeded  ;  for,  having  once  begun  to  open 
her  heart,  she  could  not  altogether  close  it; 
and  a  new  necessity,  a  new  want,  had  de- 
veloped in  her.  But  he  never  made  his  way 
back  entirely  into  that  place  which  had  been 
his  for  a  moment,  and  which  he  had  forfeited 
by  his  own  folly.  He  never  quite  brought 
back  the  state  of  mind  in  which  she  had  con- 
sidered that  matter  of  the  settlement  first. 
Next  day  Mrs.  Burton  left  Dura  with  her 
father,  "on  a  visit,"  it  was  said;  and  Ned  went 
totown,"to  see  after"  his  father's  affoirs.  Poor 
boy  I  there  was  not  much  that  he  could  see 
after.  He  worked  hard  and  laboriously, 
under  his  grandfather's  directions  and  under 
the  orders  of  the  people  who  had  the  wind- 
ing-up of  Mr,  Burton's  concerns  in  hand ; 
but  he  had  not  experience  enough  to  do 
much  out  of  his  own  head ;  and  it  was  in 
this  melancholy  way  that  his  knowledge  of 
business  began. 

And  poor  little  Norah,  alone  in  the  Gate- 
house, went  and  poured  out  her  heart  to  Mr, 
Stephen,  who  listened  to  her  with  a  heart 
which  throbbed  to  every  woe  of  hers.  A 
great  woe  was  hanging  over  the  Haldanes, 
a  trouble  which  as  yet  they  but  dimly 
foresaw.  Burton  had  rained  them  in  his 
prosperity,  and  now,  in  his  downfall,  was 
about  to  drag  them  still  lower.  Already 
the  estate  of  Dura  was  in  the  market,  with 
its  mansion  and  grounds  and  woods  and 
farms — and  the  Gatehouse.  They  had  got  to 
feel  that  the  Gatehouse  was  their  home,  and 
all  Stephen's  happiness  was  connected  with 
that  window,  with  the  tailor  and  shoemaker 
who  took  their  evening  walks  on  the  other 
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side  of  the  way,  with  the  rector  and  his 
morning  discussions,  even  with  old  Ann  in 
her  market  cart.  And  how  was  he  now  to 
go  away  and  seek  another  refuge?  Heavy 
were  the  hearts  in  the  Gatehouse.  Norah, 
when  Ned  had  gone,  was  overwhelmed  by 
terrors.  Feara  lest  her  mother  should  not  ap- 
prove, wondering  questions  about  her  un- 
knovm  father,  doubts  of  Mrs.  Burton,  fears 
of  Ned  and  for  Ned,  came  upon  her  like  a 
host,  and  made  her  miserable.  And  then 
Mr.  Rivers  came  down,  who  had  already 
made  several  attempts  to  see  her,  and  this 
time  made  her  wretched  by  succeeding  and 
telling  her  another  love  tale,  to  which  she 
could  make  no  reply.  But  for  that  incident 
at  the  Exhibition,  and  the  pain  it  had  brought 
about,  things  might  have  ended  otherwise. 
Had  Cyril  Rivers  made  up  his  mind  in 
May  instead  of  delaying  till  July,  the 
chances  were  that  Norah,  flattered,  pleased, 
and  not  unwilling  to  suppose  that  she  might 
perhaps  love  him  in  time,  would  have  given 
a  vety  different  answer.  And  then  she  asked 
herself  in  dismay,  what  would  have  hap- 
pened when  poor  Ned  came  ?  So  that,  ou 
the  whole,  it  was  for  the  best,  as  people 
say.  The  pain  and  shock  of  that  discovery 
which  she  had  made  when  Lady  Rivers 
drew  her  son  away— and  he  went — had  been 
for  the  best;  though  it  would  be  hard  to 
believe  that  Cyril  thought  so,  as  he  went 
back  mortified  to  town,  feeling  that  it  had 
cost  him  a  great  deal  to  make  this  sacrifice, 
and  that  his  sacrifice  had  been  in  vain. 

Thus  Dura  changed  in  a  moment,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  The  great  house 
empty  and  desolate ;  the  great  bell  pealed 
no  more  through  all  the  echoes ;  the  noisy 
comings  and  goings  of  the  Burtons,  the  sound 
of  them  as  they  moved  about,  the  dash  of 
Mr,  Burton's  phaeton  and  his  wife's  fine 
horses,  had  all  died  out  into  the  silence. 
Miss  Jane  plodded  wearily  about  the  village, 
trying  to  find  some  cheap  cottage  where 
Stephen  could  find  refuge  when  the  property 
was  sold.  And  Norah,  anxious  and  pale, 
and  full  of  many  terrors,  lived  alone  in  her 
end  of  the  house,  and  watched  for  the  post 
man  every  morning,  and  wondered,  won- 
dered, till  her  heart  grew  sick,  why  nb 
letters  came. 

Where  was  Helen  ?  She  had  disappeared 
from  them  into  the  unknown,  as  her  husband 
had  done.  Was  it  into  Hades,  into  the  ' 
■lasting  darkness,  that  she  Iiad  followed  lier 
lost,  as  Orpheus  followed  Eur)'dice  ?  A  week 
passed,  and  the  silent  days  crept  on,  and  no 
one  could  tell. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 


Helen  DRtJtiMOMU  had  a  tedious  vojagt  | 
from   Southampton  to  St.  Malo.  ~  She  n^  j 
not  a  good  sailor,  n<»  indeed  a  good  traveUet 
in  any  way.     She  was  not  rich  enot^h  to 
procure  for  herself  those  amelioratioos  of  ik 
weariness  of  journeys  which  are  wittua  ihe 
reach   of  everybody  who  has  money.    Sht ' 
had  to  consult  cheapuess  more  thac  comfon, 
and  when  she  arrived  at  last  in  the  bay,  wiili .' 
all   its  rocky  islets  rising  out  of  the  blue,  [ 
beautifiil   sea,   and    the    little  fortress  atj  j 
reigning  over    it,  and   all    the  whit^sailol  < 
boats    skimmiDg  about  like  so   many  sea- 1 
birds,  she  would  have  been  unable  toobscni: . 
the   beauty  of  the  scene  fixjm  sheet  veaii-  ;i 
ness,  if  anxiety  had   not  already  banisbd  I 
from  her  every  thought  but  cme.  1 

Where  was  he  ?  how  should  she  find  lum? 
was  it  real?  was  it  possible?  could  ilbetrae?  \ 

The  boat  was  late  of  arriving ;  it  had  been  'I 
delayed,  and  was  not  expected  at  the  moamt  I 
when  the  passengers  were  ready  to  bod.  \ 
Helen  looked,  with  a  beating  heart,  upon  all 
the  loungere  on  shore,  w<Hidering  conid  b  '} 
be  among  them;  but  it. was  not  till ateu^i ' 
all  her  fellow-passengers  had  left  the  vessd ' 
that  a  tattered,  grinning  CommissioHairt  fiax  \ 
up  to  her,  aiid  asked  if  she  were  liladame ' 
Drummood.  ^^llen  she  answered,  a  volul^ 
explanation  followed,  which  Helen,  in  hej ' 
agitation,  and  with  ears  unaccustomed  to  \^t ' 
voluble  Breton-French  mixed  with  so^  ot 
still  less  compr^ensible  Engli^,  undentood  i 
with  great  difficulty.  Monsieur  had  been  on 
the  .pier  half  the  night ;  he  had  been  assured 
by  all  the  officials  that  the  boat  could  wx 
arrive  till  noon.  Monsieur  had  charged  kim- 
self,  Franjois,  to  be  on  the  watch,  and  btiEg 
him  news  as  soon  as  the  steamer  wis  ia 
sight;  in  place  of  which  he,  the  del^hted 
Francis,  would  have  the  gratification  of 
leading  Madame  to  Monsieur.  Half  de^i 
with  excitement  and  fatigue,  Helen  folknred 
her  guide.  He  led  her  along  the  vxi^ 
shore  to  where  a  little  steam  feriyi-boat  puffed 
and  snorted.  Then  she  had  to  embaila^aia 
for  a  five  minutes'  passage  across  the  Uy. 
She  landed  on  the  other  side,  so  stupeB«l 
with  suspense,  and  with  the  accumulated  ei- 
citemeni  whitii  was  now  coming  to  a  diou^ 
that  she  felt  incapable  of  uttering  a  vtmL 
Her  body  was  all  one  pulse,  throbbing  wiklij, 
a  crimson  flush  alternated  with  dead  pallM 
in  her  lace  ;  her  heart  choked  h  er,  palpitaliii? 
in  her  throat,  Whom  was  she  goii^  to  meer? 
What  manner  of  man  was  it  who  said  he  vu 
her  Robert,  who  wrote  as  Robert  wrote,  ^^ 
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had  called  her  to  him,  with  the  force  of 
absolute  right?  For  was  not  Robert  dead, 
dead,  buried  under  the  cold  river,  seven  years 
ago  ?  She  was  not  happy,  she  was  frighteoed, 
as  Norah  said.  Her  position  was  incom- 
prehensible to  her.  She,  Robert's  spotless 
wife,  his  faithful  widow — to  whom  was  she 
going?  She  did  not  know  what  the  words 
meant  that  were  being  poured  into  her  ears. 
The  figures  she  met  whirled  past  her  like 
monsters  in  a  dream.  Her  own  weary  feet, 
obeyed  her  mechanically ;  she  moved  and 
breathed,  and  kept  command  of  herself,  she 
knew  not  how. 

There  is  a  litde  cottage  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  cliff,  in  that  village  of  Dinard  on  the 
Breton  coast,  which  looks  across  the  bay 
into  which  the  Ranee  rushes  impetuously 
meeting  the  great  sea-tides — and  from  which 
St.  Servaa  opposite,  St.  Malo  with  its  walls 
and  towers,  all  the  lip  of  the  bay  lined 
with  houses,  with  fortifications,  with  bristling 
masts  and  sails,  show  fair  in  the  sunshine. 
Coming  into  it  from  the  dusty  road,  so  small 
is  it,  so  light,  so  dose  to  the  water,  the 
traveller  feels  that  he  must  have  come  sud- 
denly into  the  light  poop  cabin  of  some  big 
ship,  lifting  its  breast  high  from  the  sea. 

Here  it  was  that  Helen  came  in,  her  frame 
all  one  tremble,  breathless,  stupefied,  carried 
along  in  the  wild  whirl  of  some  dream.  She 
saw  some  one  get  up  with  a  great  cry — and 
then — she  saw  nothing  more.  The  excite- 
ment, the  weariness,  the  strangeness  and 
terror  that  possessed  her,  were  more  than  she 
could  bear.  She  fell  down  at  Robert's  feet, 
as  she  had  done  at  the  foot  of  the  picture  in  the 
exhibition.  It  was  perhaps  the  easiest,  gentlest 
way  of  getting  over  the  great  shock  and  con- 
vulsion of  the  new  life  that  had  now  to  begin. 

Helen  was  conscious  after  a  while  of  a 
voice,  of  two  voices  talking  vaguely  over  her, 

one  which  she  did  not  know,  one At 

the  sound  of  that  her  brain  tried  to  rally ; 
she  tried  to  recollect.  Where  was  she  ? — in 
St.  Mary's  Road,  in  the  old  days  before  the 
studio  was  built  ?  that  was  what  it  felt  Oke. 
She  could  not  see  anything ;  a  whirling,  re- 
volvmg  cloud  of  darkness  went  round  and 
round,  swallowing  her  up.  She  tried  to  raise 
her  hand  to  grasp  at  something.  Now  she 
was  sinking,  sinking  into  that  sea  which  had 
gleamed  upon  her  for  a  moment,  through  the 
window — a  sea  full  of  ships,  yet  with  no 
saviour  for  her.  If  she  could  only  move  her 
hand,  raise  her  head,  see  something  besides 
this  blinding  blackness.  And  then  again 
that  voice!  She  had  fallen,  fallen  some- 
where, and  something  buzzed  loud  in   her 


eais,  something  coming  that  was  about  to 
crush  her — on  the  steps  at  St.  Mary's  Road. 
"Helen!  don't  you  know  me?     Look  at 
me,  if  you  can,  my  own  love !  " 

She  gave  a  long,  sobbing  cr>'.  She  opened 
her  eyes  heavily.  "  Yes,  Robert !"  she  said. 
The  wonder  and  the  terror  had  gone  away  in 
her  faint,  with  the  seven  years  that  created 
them.  When  the  soul  loses  the  common 
thread  of  time  and  place  it  comes  back  to 
its  primal  elements,  to  the  things  in  it  that  are 
everlasting.  She  answered  out  of  her  un- 
consciousness as  (God  send  it !)  wc  shall 
answer  our  friends  in  heaven  out  of  the 
death-trance,  not  wondering — restored  to  the 
unity  of  love  which  is  for  ever  and  ever,  not 
for  a  time. 

She  was  lying  on  a  little  sofa,  that  vrfndow 
on  one  side  of  her,  with  its  glorious  sea  and 
sky  and  sunshine.  On  the  other,  a  man, 
with  hair  as  white  as  snow,  with  Norah's 
eyes,  looking  at  her  in  an  agony  of  tender- 
ness, with  a  face  worn  and  lined  by  suffering 
and  toil  The  sight  of  him  startled  her  so 
that  she  came  to  herself  in  a  moment.  It 
startled  her  into  the  consciousness  that  she 
was  his  wife,  and  in  a  manner  responsible  for 
him,  for  his  well-being  and  comfort.  She 
started  up,  wondering  how  she  could  think  of 
herself,  indignant  at  herself  for  taking  up  the 
foreground  for  a  moment.  "  Oh,  my  dear, 
my  dear ! "  she  cried.  "  What  have  they 
done  to  you,  Robert?"  and  drew  him  to  her, 
taking  him  into  her  arms. 

Not  frightened  now,  not  wondering,  not 
strange  at  all.  The  strangeness  was  that  he 
had  been  kept  away  from  her  so  long, 
cmelly  kept  away,  to  make  him  like  this, 
whitened,  worn,  old.  All  at  once  strength 
and  calm  and  self-command  came  back  to 
Helen.  Exce'pt  for  his  looks,  the  harm 
some  one  had  done  to  him,  this  interval 
cnimpled  away  like  a  burnt  paper,  and  dis- 
appeared, and  was  as  if  it  had  never  heen. 
She  put  her  arms  round  him,  drew  him  to 
hef  with  an  indignant  love  and  tenderness. 
"  My  poor  Robert !  my  poor  Robert !  how 
you  have  wanted  me,"  she  said,  with  the 
tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  Ah !  wanted  you ! "  he  cried ;  and  he  too 
gave  in  to  this  impulse  of  nature.  He  was 
3t  an  impassioned  man  claiming  his  own,  but 
weary  one  come  back  to  his  natural  rest. 
He  put  his  white  head  down  upon  hers,  and 
in  the  relief  and  sudden  ease  and  consola- 
tion, wept  like  acbild.  It  was  more  than 
joy;  terrible  fears  had  come  to  him  at  the 
last,  terrors  that  his  appeal  might  be  un- 
welcome— that  his  recollection  might  have 
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died  out  of  her  heart.  He  knew  that  she 
was  in  the  sight  of  the  world  faithful  to  biro ; 
but  whether  her  heart  was  true,  whether  the 
surprise  would  be  a  joy,  he  did  not  know. 

Let  us  le&ve  them  to  tell  their  mutual  story. 
The  reader  knows  one  side  of  it  The  other 
had  come  about  thus.  It  took  a  long  time 
to  tell  it  so  as  to  satisfy  Helen  ;  but  it  may 
be  put  here  into  fewer  words. 

On  the  night  when  Robert,  as  he  said,  died, 
he  had  been  picked  up  by  a  tug  steam-boat, 
which  was  on  its  way  down  stream  to  take  a 
vessel  going  to  America  down  to  the  sea. 
had  been  all  but  dead,  and  with  the  add: 
of  the  care,  distress,  and  anxiety  through 
which  he  had  passed  before,  partial  drowning 
was  no  joke  to  him.  How  it  was  that  he 
managed  to  get  transferred  from  the  little 
steamer  into  the  ship,  he  had  never  very 
dearly  discovered.  Whether  he  had  pas- 
sionately entreated  to  be  taken  on  board,  or 
whether  he  had  dashed  himself  once  more 
into  the  river  and  been  rescued  this  time  by 
the  sea-going  vessel,  be  could  not  tell. 
But,  anyhow,  he  had  been  taken  on  board 
the  American ;  and  there,  amid  all  the  dis- 
comforts of  a  merchant  ship,  where  there  was 
no  room  for  passengers,  and  where  his  pre- 
sence was  most  unwelcome,  he  had  an  illness, 
which  made  his  slow  passage  across  the 
Atlantic  look  like  a  feverish  dream  to  him. 
He  knew  nothing  about  it,  except  as  a  horror 
and  misery  which  had  been.  When  the  ship 
arrived,  he  had  been  transferred  to  an 
hospital,  where  he  lingered  until  all  hope  of 
life  had  gone  out  of  him,  if  indeed  any  ever 
existed.  And  then,  all  at  once,  and  unac- 
countably, he  had  got  well  again,  as  people 
do  over  whom  no  anxious  nurses  watch,  who 
are  of  importance  to  no  one.  When  he  came 
to  life  again  he  was  one  of  the  poorest  of  the 
poor,  uiiknown,  penniless, an  object  of  charity. 
In  tiut  position  he  could  never  go  home, 
never  make  himself  known  to  those  whom 
(he  felt)  he  had  ruined,  whom  he  had  already 
made  up  his  mind  to  leave  free  at  the  cost  of 
fais  life.  Forlorn,  hopeless,  and  miserable, 
poor  Robert  had  still  the  necessity  upon  him 
of  maintaining  the  worthless  life  which  Pro- 
vidence had,  as  it  were,  thrust  back  upon 
his  bands.  He  went  to  the  studio  of  a  painter 
in  New  York  —  that  same  John  Sinclair 
whose  name  had  been  attached  to  the 
"Dives."  He  had  told  his  story  fully  and 
truly.  When  a  man  asserts  in  a  painter's 
studio  that  he  is  himself  a  painter,  the  means 
are  at  hand  for  the  verification  of  his  asser- 
tion ;  and  when  Robert  took  the  palette  in 
ids  hand,  Mr.  Siadair  believed  his  stoiy. 


He  had  begun  humbly,  under  this  kind 
stranger's  help ;  he  had  become  a  pottnit- 
painter,  a  branch  of  art  which,  in  his  youth, 
he  had  followed  for  the  sake  of  bread  and 
butter,  as  so  many  do.  But  Robert,  friend- 
less and  hopeless,  driven  out  of  everything 
but  art,  had,  by  a  mere  instinct  of  self-pre- 
servation, to  keep  himself  alive,  taken  to  his 
work  in  a  way  which  made  it  a  very  differeot 
thing  Irom  the  paint  which  is  done  f<»:  bread 
and  butter.  A  very  littie  bread  and  butter 
sufficed  him.  But  man  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone ;  and  all  the  better  aliment,  the 
food  of  his  soul,  he  had  to  get  somehow  out 
of  his  portraits.  The  consequence  c^  this 
was,  that  gradually  these  portraits  became 
things  to  talk  of,  things  that  people  went 
far  to  see,  and  competed  to  have.  He  caitd 
so  little  for  it — was  that  why  the  stream  oS 
fortune  came  to  him  ?  But  when  his  languid 
soul  awoke  after  a  while  to  a  sense  of  the 
work  he  was  doing,  Robert  ceased  to  care 
little  for  it.  He  began  to  care  much ;  aod 
as  his  portraits  kept  their  popularity  lus 
gains  increased.  He  became  hungry  for  gaio ; 
he  grew  a  miser,  and  overworked  himself, 
thinking  of  his  wife,  thinking  of  the  child  to 
whom  he  was  dead.  He  managed  to  get 
some  news  of  them  incidentally  through 
his  friend  and  former  patron  Sindur;  he 
heard  where  they  were,  and  that  they  were 
well.  At  length,  when  he  had  scraped  so 
much  money  together  that  he  thought  he 
might  venture  upon  some  coramunication,  his 
heart  went  back  to  the  agony  of  his  parting, 
and  the  subject  of  his  last  sketch  returned  to 
him.  Ah  1  was  he  not  Dives  now,  stretch- 
ing out  vain  hands,  not  daring  to  cry !  He 
could  not  summon  courage  enough  to  write, 
but  he  could  paint — he  could  put  all  his 
despairing  soul,  which  yet  had  a  faint  btqx 
in  it,  into  that  imploring  face,  those  beseech- 
ing hands.  He  worked  at  it  ni^t  and  day, 
throwing  his  whole  heart  and  soul  into  the 
canvas.  And,  with  a .  heart  trembling  at  hi) 
own  temerity,  after  he  sent  his  picture  to  Eng- 
land he  himself  had  come  back,  but  not  to 
England— he  had  not  courage  for  that ;  he 
was  not  even  suflidendy  instructed  to  know 
whether  it  would  be  safe  for  him  to  go  batk 
— whether  he  might  bring  the  law  upon  him 
with  &esh  bugbears  and  troubles  in  its  train — 
but  he  went  to  France.  He  had  come  to  Brest, 
d  he  had  wandered  to  this  the  nearest  point 
from  which  communication  with  England  was 
easy.  He  had  arrived  at  St.  Malo  in  May, 
at  the  very  time  when  Helen  saw  the  picture 
in  the  Exhibition,  and  received  its  message 
into  her  very  heart.    But  he  had  not  ven- 
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tured  to  send  his  letter  till  months  after — not 
till  now. 

"  Helen  ! "  he  said,  trembling  ;  "  will  you 
stay  with  mc  here?  will  you  go  with  me, 
back  to  New  York ?    What  shaU  we  do?" 

"  Robert,  let  us  go  home." 

"  Can  I  go  borne  ?  I  do  not  think  so.  I 
have  a  little  money,  for  the  child  and  you. 
I  made  it  hardly — after  I  died.  I  should 
not  like  to  give  it  once  again  to  satisfy  people 
who  suffered  no  more  than  we  did" 

"  Oh,  Robert,"  she  said.  "  I  have  ray 
story  to  tell  you  too."  And  her  story  took 
as  long  in  telling  as  his  did ;  for  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  her  to  remember  that  he  knew 
nothing — that  he  did  not  know  what  he  had 
been  accused  of;  as  difficult  as  it  was  for 
for  him  to  understand  the  allusions  she  made 
to  the  lost  books  and  the  censure  which  had 
been  passed  upon  his  name.  He  would  stop 
her  and  say,  "  What  does  that  mean  ? "  a 
dozen  times  in  a  single  sentence.  And  then, 
as  the  story  advanced  to  its  climax,  im- 
patience seized  him,  and  a  growing  excite- 
ment. He  got  up  from  his  seat  beside  her, 
and  paced  about  the  little  room.  Then  she 
saw,  for  the  first  time,  that  he  was  lame. 
How  he  had  suffered  !  The  seven  yeara  had 
not  made  much  difference  to  her ;  her  peace- 
ful life  had  smoothed  out  the  tines  which 
sorrow  had  made  in  her  face.  There  was  not  a 
white  thread  in  her  brown  hair ;  she  had 
almost  grown  younger  instead  of  older,  having 
upon  her  wherever  she  went  a  reSection  of 
Norah's  youth,  which  somehow  she  shared. 
But  Robert  was  lame,  and  walked  with  diffi- 
culty, a  consequence  of  his  almost  suicide ; 
he  was  old,  thin,  white-haired,  with  furrows 
of  anxiety  and  longing  and  heart-hunger 
L  his  face.  All  this  had  been  done  by  the 
an  who  had  beguiled  him  into  the  doomed 
bank,  who  had  looked  on  calmly  at  his  ruin, 
who  had  willingly  countenanced  the  destruc- 
tioD  of  his  good  name.  Mrs.  Drummond 
had  lived  through  it  all,  had  got  over  her 
hot  fits  of  rage  and  indignation,  and  at  this 
moment  had  her  heart  softened  towards 
Reginald  Burton,  whom  she  had  saved.  She 
was  not  prepared  for  the  excitement,  the 
suppressed  fury,  the  passionate  indignation 
of  her  husband,  to  whom  all  this  was  new. 
She  told  him  of  the  paper-she  had  extorted 
from  her  cousin  that  last  night,  "  which  clears 
you  entirely — "  she  said, 

"  Clears    me  I "  he    cried,    gnashing   his 

teeth.    "  My  God !  clears  me  I     I  who  have 

done  nothing  but  suffer  by  him.  Cleaisme/" 

"  I  do  not  quite  mean  that,  Robert     You 

were  cleared  before.     No  one  believed  it 
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But  we  thought  Golden  only  was  to  blame. 
Now  this  paper  is  formal,  and  explains  every- 
thing.    It  makes  it  all  easy  for  you." 

He  did  not  stop,  as  if  this  was  anything  con- 
solatory ;  he  kept  moving  up  and  down,  pain- 
fully, with  his  lameness.  "  And  that  scoun- 
drel has  got  off,"  he  cried  between  his  teeth — 
"  got  off !  and  has  the  audacity  to  clear  me." 
Poor  Helen  was  disconcerted.  She  had 
forgotten  her  own  fury  of  indignation  when 
she  first,  saw  the  accusation  against  him.  She 
had  long,  long  grown  used  to  all  that,  and 
used  to  the  reflection  that  nobody  believed 
it  whose  opinion  was  worth  anything.  She 
had  insisted  upon  Burton's  confession  and 
explanation,  she  scarcely  knew  why — more 
as  a  punishment  to  him  than  'as  a  vindication 
of  Robert.  She  was  confused  about  it  alto- 
gether, not  quite  knowing  what  she  meant. 
And  now,  in  the  light  of  his  indignation,  she 
felt  almost  as  if  she  had  done  her  husband 
an  injury — insulted  him.  She  faltered,  and 
looked  at  him  wistfully,  and  did  not  know 
what  to  say.  She  had  not  lost  the  habit  of 
love,  but  she  had  lost  the  habit  of  com- 
panionship; she  had  told  her  story  wrongly, 
she  did  not  know  how  to  bring  him  to  her 
state  of  feeling,  or  to  transport  herself  into 
his.  And  this  too  was  the  fault  of  the  man 
who  had  driven  Robert  to  despair— the  man 
whom  she  had  saved. 

"  He  has  got  off,"  she  said  humbly,  "  by 
my  means.  Robert,  I  tried  revenge  once, 
but  I  will  never  try  it  again.  I  could  not 
give  him  up,  however  bad  he  had  been,  when 
he  was  in  my  power." 

The  sound  of  trembling  in  her  voice  went 
to  his  heart.  "  My  poor  Helen  I  my  sweet 
Helen ! "  he  cried,  coming  to  her,  "  Do  you 
think  I  blame  you?  You  could  not  have 
done  otherwise.  For  you  there  was  but  one 
course — but  if  I  had  the  chance  now " 

Just  then  there  was  a  commotion  at  the 
door,  and  sounds  of  many  voices.  A  great 
many  exclamations  in  French,  with  one  or 
two  broken  questions  in  English,  came  to 
their  ears.  "You  has  you  papiers.  Domm 
you  papiers.  You  say  you  is  Jean — Jean 
Smiff,  et  pas " 

"Je  me  fie  k  monsieur  id.  Monsieur 
est-ilchezlui?  C'est  un  Anglais.  II  nous 
expliquera  tout  5a,"  said  another  voice.  It 
was  the  voice  of  the  Maire,  whom  Robert  had 
made  friends  with  in  his  hunger  for  human 
companionship.  The  parley  at  the  door 
went  on  for  a  few  minutes  longer,  and  then 
there  entered  a  band  of  excited  Frenchmen. 
One,  a  gendarme  from  St  Malo,  carried  an 
open  telegram  in  his  hand ;  another,  in  a 
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blouse,  kept  his  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  a 
burly  Englishman  in  a,  light  coat.  The 
maire  brought  up  the  rear.  They  seemed 
such  a  crowd  of  people  as  they  entered  the 
little,  light  room,  that  it  was  some  moments 
before  the  three  English  people  thus  brought 
face  to  face  recognised  each  other.  Helen 
with  difficulty  suppressed  a  cry.  Robert  stood 
confrontiDg  the  party  with  the  flush  of  hi 
indignation  not  yet  subsided,  with  a  wonder 
beyond  words  in  his  eyes.  As  for  the  other, 
he  showed  no  sign  of  surprise.  He  was 
driven  back  to  his  last  stronghold,  forced 
to  use  all  his  strength  to  keep  himself 
up  and  maintain  his  courage.  His  eye 
dilated  and  gave  a  flutter  of  wonder  at  tiie 
sight  of  Helen.  It  was  evident  that  he  did 
not  recognise  her  companion.  He  kept  hi 
arms  folded,  as  if  for  self-preservalion,  to 
keep  within  him  all  the  warmth,  all  the 
courage  possible,  physically  to  k^ep  up  and 
support  himself. 

The  three  men  rushed  into  explanation  all 
at  once.  A  telegram  had,  been  received 
at  St.  Malo,  describing  an  Englishman  who 
was  supposed  to  have  gone  there,  and  whose 
description,  which  the  gendarme  held  out,  in 
the  telegram,  corresponded  exactly  with  that  of 
the  prisoner.  The  prisorter,  however,  called 
himself  Smith.  Sraiff — or  Smitt,  as  his  pur- 
suers pronounced  it — and  produced  papers 
which  were  en  r'^le;  but  he  could  not  ex- 
plain what  he  was  doing  here ;  he  showed 
no  inclination  to  be  taken  to  the  English 
consul.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  crossed 
Dinard  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  inquiries 
had  been  made  about  him  at  his  hotel. 
While  all  this  was  being  told  the  stranger 
stood  immovable,  with  his  arms  folded ;  he 
did  not  understand  half  of  it.  His  French 
was  as  deficient  as  the  French  of  untravelled 
Englishmen  usually  is,  and  the  tumult  around 
him,  at  the  same  time,  confused  his  mind 
and  quickened  his  outward  senses.  He  could 
not  make  out  what  his  chances  of  libera- 
tion were  j  but  his  eyes  were  open  to  any 
possibility  of  escape.  They  were  blood- 
shot and  strained  those  eyes ;  now  and  then 
that  flutter  of  wonder,  of  excitement,  of 
watchfulness,  came  into  them,  but  \v%  showed 
no  other  sign  of  emotion.  At  such  a  terrible 
crisis  all  secondary  sensations  perish;  he 
had  no  time  to  wonder  what  Helen,  whom  he 
had  left  behind  him  in  England,  should  be 
doing  here.  Rather  it  wajs  natural  that  every- 
body connected  with  his  fate  should  be  here, 
gathering  round  him  silently  to  see  the  end. 

Thus  this  encounter  bad  but  little  effect 
upon  Burton ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to 


describe  the  effect  it  had  upon  the  man  who 
stood  opposite  to  him,  whom  he  had  not 
recognisei  Robert  Drummond  had  suflered 
as  few  men  ever  suffered.  He  had  died— he 
had  come  alive  again— he  had  lived  two 
separate  lives.  For  some  years  up  to  this 
day  his  existence  had  been  that  of  a  mi 
prived  of  all  the  hopes  and  consolaiions  ot 
life — a  man  miserably  alone,  dead  to  evety 
one  belonging  to  him.  Even  the  return  to 
life  which  he  had  tried  to  realise  this  morn- 
ing was  no  more  than  an  experiment.  He 
might  never  be  able  to  conquer,  to  foigel 
those  seven  ghosts  which  stood  between  him 
and  his  wife  and  ehild.  He  could  not  take  ^ 
up  his  life  again  where  he  left  it — that  tis 
impossible.  And  all  this  had  been  done  by 
the  influence  of  the  man  before  him,  who 
was  in  his  power,  whom  he  might  if  he  would 
give  over  to  prison  and  trial  and  punish- 
ment. A  gleam  of  fierce  joy  shot  through 
Druramond's  heart,  and  then 

They  stood  facing  each  other,  with  the 
Frenchmen  grouped  about  them.  But  Burton 
had  not,  beyond  the  first  glance,  looked  at 
his  judge.  His  face  confronted  him,  but  his 
eyes  did  not;  he  had  escaped  as  yet  the  , 
knowledge  who  it  was.  i 

A  thousand  and  a  thousand  thoughts ' 
whirled  through  Drummond's  mind  ;  be  had 
only  a  moment  to  decide  in ;  he  had  the  j 
past  to  satisfy,  and  the  burning,  fiery  indigna- ' 
tion  of  the  present  moment,  in  which  for  the 
first  time  he  had  identified  and  comp^^ 
hended  the  past  Give  him  up  !  punish  him ! 
Should  such  a  scoundrel  get  oflT,  when  inno- 
cent men  had  so  bitterly  suffered  ?  Let  him 
fall,  and  bring  down  in  his  train  all  who  were 
concerned — all  who  made  a  prey  of  the 
ignorant  and  the  poor  1  This  wave  of 
thought  possessed  him  with  a  whirl  and  [, 
sweep  like  the  rushing  tide— and  then  there 
came  the  interval  of  silence,  the  moment 
when  the  waters  fell  back  and  all  was  stjll.     'j 

Revenge  !     "  I  tried  revenge  once,  but  I  Jj 
will   never  try  it  again  ! "     Who  was  it  thit 
had  said  this  dose  to  him,  so  that  the  vep- 
air  repeated  and  repeated  it,  whispering  it  in  ,, 
his  ear  ?    He  had  himself  been  dead,  and  he  \ 
had  come  alive  again.     His  new  life,  which  ^ 
had  commenced  this  morning,  was  spolless  \ 
as  yet    He  had  tj>  decide,  decide,  decide  m  [ 
a  moment  how  it  should  be  inaugurated,  ' 
by  mercy  or  by  judgment — by  the  sin  (was 
it  not  a  sin?)  of  helping  the  escape  of  a 
criminal,  or   by  the  righteous  deed  (where   ; 
was  it  said  that  this  might  be  a  sin  too?)  of 
handing  him  over  to  punishment.      How  his  ' 
soul  was  tossed  upon  these  waves  !  He  stood 
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as  in  the  midst  of  a  great  battle,  which  raged 
round  him.  ,  Fierce  arrows  tore  his  heart, 
coming,  from  one  side  and  another,  he 
could  not  tell  how.  Give  up  the  accursed 
thing — punish  the  unworthy  soul — be  just ! 
be  just !  But  tlien  that  other,  "  Neither  have 
I  condemned  them ;  go,  and  sin  so  more." 
And  all  had  to  be  done  in  a  minute,  while 
those  voluble  explanations  interlaced  each 
other,,  ^d  each  man  expounded  his  casa 
Dnimmond  glanced  at  his  wife  for  help,  but 
she  dared  not  look  at  him.  She  sat  on  the 
sola  against  the  light,  with  her  hands  tighdy 
clasped  in  her  lap.  Was  she  praying?  For 
so  long,  out  of  the  depths  trf  his  hell.  Dives, 
poor  Dives,  had  not  dared  to  pray. 

He  did  not  know  what  he  said  when  at 
length  he  spoke  ;  it  was  some  commonplace, 
some  nothing.  But  it  attracted  at  once  die  at- 
tention of  the  prisoner.  Buxton  turned  round, 
and  gazed  at  the  man  whom  he  thought  dead. 
He  did  not  recognise  the  voice,  except  that 
it  was  a  voice  he  knew ;  he  did  not  even 
recognise  the  face,  which  had  grown  pre- 
maturely old,  framed  in  its  white  hair,  at  the 
first  glance;  but  there  crept  over  him  a 
shudder  of  enlightenment,  a  gleam  of  per- 
ception. His  senses  were  quickened  by  his 
own  position.  He  shook  where  he  stood  as 
if  with  cold  or  palsy.  He  looked  at  Helen, 
he  looked  at  the  man  by  her  side.  Then  an 
inarticulate  cry  came  from  him  ;  terror  of  he 
knew  not  what  deprived  him,  fortunately,  of 
all  power  of  speech.  He  fell  back  In  his 
fear,  and  his  attendants  thought  he  meant  to 
escape.  They  threw  themselves  between 
him  and  the  door.  It  was  then  that  Dnim- 
mond spoke  in  his  baste,  scarcely  knowing 
what  he  said. 

"  I  know  him,"  he  said  in  French.  "  It  h 
a  long  time  since  we  have  met,  and  he  has 
just  recognised  me,  you  perceive.  W 
not  friends,  so  you  may  trust  me.. 
papers  are  quite  right,  mid  it  is  a  mistake 
about  the  telegram.  Look  here ;  this  is 
his  description.  '  Nez  ordinaire ;'  why,  he 
has  a  long  nose.  '  Teint  brun ;'  he  is  quite 
fresh- coloured,  and  his  hair  is  grey.  This  is 
a  great  mistake.  Monsieur  le  Maire,  I  know 
the  man,  and  I  will  be  responsible  for  him. 
You  must  let  him  go'." 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  the  maire,  pleased 
with  his  own  discrimination.  "  Je  I'ai  dit. 
Monsieur  nous  expliquera  tout  9a.  Voilk 
que  j'ai  dit." 

"  Mais,  monsieur "began  the  gendarme. 

Helen  sat  against  the  light,  seemg  nothmg, 
and  closed  her  eyes,  and  clasped  her  hands 
in  her  lap.     Burton,  bewildered  and  terror- 


stricken,  looked  on  without  showing  any 
emotion.  Perhaps  the ,  passiveness  of  his 
face  was  his  best  safeguard.  Five  minuies 
of  expoBtulaticKi  and  explanation  followed, 
and  then  gradually  the  Frenchmen  edged 
themselves  out  of  the  room.  Fortunately, 
Monsieur  le  Maire  had  taken  Uiis  view  from 
the  beginning ;  he  had  been  sure  it  was  a 
mistake.  When  they  were  got  rid  of  at  last, 
the  three  who  were  left  behind  looked  at 
each  other  in  a  silence  which  was  more  sig- 
nificant than  words.  Burton  dropped  into  a 
chair;  he  was  not  able  to  stand  nor  to 
speak,  but  kept  gazing  at  Dmramond  with  a 
pitiful  wonder  and  terror.     At  last — 

"  Ale  you  Robert  Drummood  ? "  he  asked 
hoarsely.    "  Have  you  come  back  iirom  your 

"  I  am  Robert  Drummond,"  said  the 
other  ;  "  and  you  are  —  John  Smith,  who 
be  got  out  of  here  as  soon  as  possible. 
Have  you  money  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  I  advise  you  to  go  away  at  once. 
Go  up  to  Dinan  by  the  river-side,  or  walk  to 
St.  Brieuc  to  get  the  train.  In  the  one  case 
you  are  on  your  way  to  Brest,  where  there 
are  ships  always  sailing ;  by  the  other  you 
can  get  to  Paris  or  wherever  you  please. 
You  may  wait  here  till  the  evening,  if  you 
choose ;  but  then  go." 

"  I  will  go  to  Brest,"  he  said  humbly, 

"  I  would  rather  not  know  where  you 
went ;  but  go  you  must  My  wife  and  I  met 
to-day  for  the  first  time  for  seven  years  ;  we  do 
not  wish  for  company,  you  may  suppose." 

Drunmiofld's  voice  was  very  stem.  He 
had  no  compassion  for  the  man  who  stood 
thns  humbled  and  miserable  before  him  ;  not 
forhim  had  he  done  this.  And  Burton  was  too 
murh  stupefied,  too  much  bewildered,  to  make 
any  direct  reply.  He  looked  at  Helen  witJi 
dull  wonder,  and  asked  under  his  breath — 

"  Did  you  know?" 

"  No,"  she  said.  "  It  came  upon  me 
almost  as  suddenly  as  upon  you." 

Then  he  pulled  some  papers  out  of  his 
pocket 

"  These  are  English  papers.  I  don't  know 
if  it  is  loi^  since  you  have  left.  But  you 
might  like  to  see  them."  When  he  had  done 
this,  he  made  a  few  steps  towards  the  door, 
where  the  old  French  bonne  was  waiting  to 
show  bin  where  to  go.  Then  he  pause<l, 
and  turned  round  again,  facing  them,  "  What 
a  man  sa^rs  in  my  position  is  very  little  to 
anybody,"  he  said  ;  "  but — I  want  to  say  to 
you,  Forgiie  me,  I  have  helped  to  do  you 
dreadful  harm;  but  I— I  did  not  mean  it. 
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I  never  meant  it.     I  meant  to  get  gain  my- 
self ;  but  I  never  wished  to  harm  you/' 

And  then  he  disappeared,  saved  again, 
saved  at  his  uttermost  need — surely  this 
time  finally  saved — and  by  those  whom  he 
had  injured  the  most.  When  he  reached 
the  clean  little  ro6m  where  he  was  to  stay 
all  day,  it  appeared  to  Reginald  Burton  that 
he  must  be  in  a  dream.  The  same  fteling 
had  been  in  his  mind  ever  since  he  escaped 
from  England.  All  was  strange  to  him  ;  and 
strangest  of  all  was  the  fact  that  he  could  no 
longer  command  or  regulate  matters  by  his 
own  will,  but  was  the  sport  of  circumstances, 
driven  about  he  knew  not  how.  His  bewil- 
derment was  so  great  that  he  was  not  able  to 
think.  Saved  first  by  a  helpless  woman,  whose 
powers  he  would  have  laughed  at  a  month 
ago ;  saved  now  by  a  ghost  out  of  the  grave  ! 
That  night  he  left  Dinaid  under  cover  of 
the  darkness,  and  walked  to  St  Brieuc, 
where  he  got  the  train  for  Brest.  He  arrived 
there  in  time  to  get  on  board  of  a  vessel 
about  to  sail  for  America.  And  thus  Regi- 
nald Burton  escaped  from  the  immediate 
penal  consequences  of  his  sins.  From  the 
other  consequences  no  man  ever  escapes. 
The  prison,  the  trial,  the  weary  round  of 
punishment  he  had  eluded  ;  but  his  life  was 
over  and  ended,  and  everything  that  was 
worth  having  in  the  world  had  abandoned 
him.  Love  was  not  his  to  carry  away  with 
him  ;  reputation,  honour,  wealth,  even  com- 
fort were  gone.  He  had  to  make  a  miserable 
new  beginning,  to  shrink  into  poverty,  ob- 
scurity, and  dependence.  It  would  be  hard 
to  say  whether  these  were  more  or  less  easy 
to  bear  than  the  prison  work,  prison  life, 
prison  garb  firom  which  he  bad  escaped. 

CHAPTER  XLIV. 

This  was  the  end  of  Mr.  Burton  of. Dura 
— Mr.  Burton,  of  the  great  City  firm,  hewho 
had  been  known  as  one  of  the  greatest 
of  commercial  magnitudes,  he  who  had 
ruined  as  many  people  as  if  ' 
been  an  emperor.  For  some  time  there  was 
a  very  great  deal  about  it  in  the  newsoapers, 
and  his  concerns  were  exposed  to  the 
light  of  day.  He  involved  many  others 
with  him  in  his  down^,  and  somi  in  his 
shame.  If  he  had  been  taken,  hi  would 
have  joined  in  prison  those  men  whom  in 
our  own  day  we  have  seen  degraded  from 
a  high  position  in  society  down  to  fie  picking 
of  oakum  in  gaol — men  whom  we  ail  pour  our 
loathing  upon  at  the  moment  of  ;heir  disco- 
1  very,  but  of  whom  we  say  "  poor  souls  ! "  a 
few  months  after,  when  some  clever  news- 


paper correspondent  has  a  peep  at  them, 
disguised  in  the  prison  garb,  and  known  as 
numbers  300  and  301.  Burton  missed  the 
prison  and  the  pity;  but  he  did  not  miss  the 
punishment.  In  spite  of  various  attempts 
that  were  made  to  stop  it,  the  investigation 
of  his  a&irs  was  very  full  and  clear.  It 
became  apparent  from  his  own  private 
books,  and  that  one  of  Rivers's  which  had 
been  found  in  his  safe,  that  the  bank  had 
been  in  reality  all  but  ruined  when  it  was 
made  into  a  joint-stock  company.  Burtan 
and  his  colleagtfe  had  guaranteed  the  debts, 
an^  put  the  best  face  possible  upon  things 
generally;  and  Mr.  Golden's  management, 
and  an  unexpected  run  of  good  luck,  had 
all  but  carried  the  labouring  concern  into 
clear  water.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
Burton,  thanking  his  stars  or  his  gods,  with- 
drew fhim  the  share  in  the  management 
which  he  had  held  nominally,  and  left  it  to 
Golden  to  complete  the  triumph  of  daring 
and  good  fortune.  How  this  failed  is  already 
known  to  the  reader.  The  mystery  of  the 
lost  books  was  never  cleared  up ;  for  Goldeo 
was  out  of  the  way,  enjoying  his  honeymoon, 
when  the  private  affairs  of  the  other  conspi- 
rator were  thus  thrown  open  to  the  h'ght  of 
day.  But  there  was  enough  in  the  one  book 
found  among  Mr.  Burton's  to  show  how  very 
inconvenient  to  him  the  finding  of  the  others 
would  have  been.  Thus  daylight  blazed 
upon  ail  those  tortuous,  gloomy  paths,  and 
showed  how  the  desire  of  self-interest  guided 
the  man  through  them,  with  an  a^luie 
indifference  to  the  interests  of  others.  He 
had  not  meant  any  harm,  as  he  said ;  he  had 
meant  his  own  gain  in  the  first  place,  his 
own  recovery  when  his  position  was  threat- 
ened, his  own  safety  when  danger  came. 
He  had  not  set  out  with  a  deliberate  inten- 
tion of  ruining  others;  but  this  is  a  thing 
which  nobody  ever  does ;  and  he  had  not 
cared  afterwards  how  many  were  ruined,  so 
that  he  could  hold  on  his  way.  Such  cases 
happen  now  and  then,  and  human  justice 
cannot  touch  them  ;  but  most  generally 
Nemesis  comes  sooner  or  later.  Evenatthe 
worst,  however,  his  material  punishment  was 
never  so  hard  as  that  of  some  of  his  victims. 
The  loss  of  the  trust-money,  which  had  been 
the  immediate  cause  of  his  ruin,  took  the 
very  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  a  family  of 
orphans ;  but  Mr.  Burton,  at  the  lowest 
depths  of  his  humiliation,  had  always  bread 
enough,  and  to  spare.  He  was  never  even 
thrown  into  such  mental  anxiety,  such  stress 
of  painful  calculation,  as  that  into  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Gatehouse  were  cast  by 
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his  downfall.  Miss  }ane  went  piunAilly  all 
ovet  Dura,  looking  at  the  cottages,  to  see  if 
by  any  means  something  could  be  found  or 
contrived  to  suit  Stephen ;  and  her  heart 
sank  within  her  as  she  inspected  the  damp, 
low-roofed  places,  which  were  so  very  different 
from  the  warm  old  wainscoted  rooms,  the 
comfort  of  the  Gatehouse.  When  the  pro- 
perty was  sold,  however,  it  was  found  that  the 
Gatehouse  had  been  made  into  a  separate  lot, 
and  had  been  bought,  not  by  the  rich  descen- 
dant of  the  old  Marcourts  who  had  got  Dura, 
but  by  some  one  whose  name  was  unknown. 

"  Somebody  who  is  going  to  live  in  the 
house  himself,  no  doubt,"  Miss  Jane  said, 
with  a  veiy  long  face ;  "  and  I  am  sure  I 
wish  him  well  in  it,  whoever  he  may  be,"  she 
added,  with  a  struggle.  "  But  oh,  Norah  ! 
what  a  thing  it  will  be  for  us  to  go  away  ! " 

"  If  I  knew  him,  I  would  go  to  him,  and 
beg  for  yout  rooms  for  you.  He  never  would 
have  the  heart  to  turn  you  out,  if  he  was  a 
good  man,"  cried  Norah.  "  For  us  it  does  not 
matter  ;  but  oh.  Miss  Jane,  for  you  ! " 

"  It  cannot  be  helped,  my  dear,"  said  Miss 
Jane,  drying  her  eyes.  "  We  have  no  right 
to  it,  you  know.  It  does  seem  hard  that 
we  should  be  ruined  by  his  prosperity,  and 
then,  as  it  were,  ruined  again  by  his  down- 
fall It  seems  hard ;  but  it  is  not  anybody's 
fault  Of  course  when  we  accepted  it  we 
knew  the  penalty.  He  might  have  turned 
us  out  at  any  time.  No,  Norah;  we  have 
no  reason  to  complain," 

"That  makes  it  worse,"  cried  impalsive 
Norab.  "  It  is  always  a  comfort  when  one 
can  think  it  is  somebody's  fault  And  so  it 
is — Mr.  Burton's  fault  Oh,  how  much 
harm  he  has  done  !  Oh,  what  a  destroyer 
he  has  been  1  He  has  done  as  much  harm 
as  a  war  or  a  pestilence,"  cried  Norah. 
"  Think  of  poor — papa  1 " 

She  bad  always  to  make  a  pause  before 
that  name,  not  believing  in  it  somehow,  feel- 
ing it  hurt  her.  By  this  time  she  had  heard 
all  about  the  meeting  between  her  father 
and  mother,  and  the  day  had  been  fixed 
when  she  was  to  join  them  ;  but  still  she  had 
a  sore,  wounding,  jealous  sense  that  the  new 
father  was  herrival — that  he  might  be  almost 
her  enemy.  Fathers  on  the  whole  seemed 
but  an  equivocal  advantage  to  Notah,  There 
was  Mr.  Burton,  who  had  ruined  and  shamed 
every  one  connected  with  him ;  and  there  was 
poor — papa,  who  might,  for  anything  she 
knew,  take  all  the  gWness  out  of  her  own 
life. 

"  Oh,  hush,  my  dear ! "  said  Miss  Jane. 
"  Mr.  Burton  has  been  a  bitter  acquaintance 


to  us;  but  he  is  Ned's  father,  and  we  must 
not  complain," 

Just  then  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door, 
and  Ned  himself  came  in.  He  came  from 
town,  as  he  did  often,  to  spend  the  evening 
with  his  betrothed.  Their  days  were  running 
very  short  now,  and  their  prospects  were  not 
encouraging.  He  had  not  even  time  to  look 
for  any  eraplo3fment  for  himself,  so  much  was 
he  occupied  with  his  father's  afiairs;  and 
Norah  was  going  away,  and  when  should 
they  meet  again?  These  evenings  which 
they  spent  together  were  very  sweet;  but 
they  were  growing  daily  sadder  as  they  ap- 
proached more  closely  to  the  shadow  of  the 
farewell.  .  But  this  time  Ned  came  in  with  a 
flush  of  pleasure  in  his  face.  His  eyes  were 
so  brightened  by  it,  and  his  colour  so  much 
improved,  that  he  looked  "  quite  handsome," 
Miss  Jane  thought;  and  he  walked  in  with 
something  of  the  impulsive  satisfaction  of  old 
days. 

"  My  grandfather  is  a  brick,"  he  said, 
"after  all.  He  has  given  me  my  fortune. 
He  has  helped  me  to  do  something  I  had 
set  my  heart  on.  Miss  Jane,  don't  think 
any  more  of  leaving  the  Gatehouse.  So  long 
as  I  live  nobody  can  turn  you  out." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Ned  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  dear  old  grandpapa  has  been 
awfully  good  to  me,"  said  Ned,  "and  the 
Gatehouse  is  mine.  I  love  it,  Miss  Jane. 
Don't  you  say  anything.  You  may  think  it 
win  be  bitter  for  me  to  come  here  after  all 
that  has  passed ;  but  I  love  it  Since  ever  I 
was  a  boy,  I  have  thought  this  room  the  dear- 
est place  in  the  world — ever  since  Norah  sat 
and  talked  rubbish,  and  frightened  me  out 
of  my  life.  How  well  I  remember  that ! 
She  has  forgotten  years  ago  ;  but  I  shall  never 
forget.  What  are  you  crying  about.  Miss 
Jane  ?  Now  this  is  very  hard  upon  a  fellow, 
I  must  say,     I  thought  it  was  good  news." 

"  And  so  it  is — blessed  news,  you  dear, 
dear,  kind  boy  I  "  cried  Miss  Jane.  "  Oh, 
children  1  what  can  I  say  to  you?  God 
bless  you  !  And  God  will  bless  you  forthink- 
ing  of  the  afflicted  first,  before  yourselves." 

"I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it — ^I  knew 
nothing  about  it,"  cried  Norah  proudly  ;  and 
all  at  once,  without  any  warning,  she  threw 
herself  upon  Ned,  and  gave  him  a  sudden 
kiss  on  his  brown  cheek.  For  five  minutes 
after  none  of  the  three  were  very  coherent ; 
for  to  do  a  good  action  when  you  arc  young 
makes  you  feel  very  foolish,  and  ready  to  cry 
with  any  one  who  cares  to  cry.  Ned  told 
them  all  about  it  between  laughing  and  sob- 
bing— how  his  grandfather  had  given  him 
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his  portiMi,  and  how  it  was  the  best  possible 
investment  to  buy  the  Gatehouse.  *'  For 
you  see,"  said  Ned,  "  when  Norah  makes  up 
her  mind  to  marry,  we  shall  have  a  house  all 
ready.  As  for  everybody  here  knowing  what 
has  happened,  everybody  all  over  the  coun- 
try knows,"  he  added,  with  a  hot  flush  on  his 
cheek ; "  and  at  Dura  people  like  me — a  little, 
and  would  not  be  unkind,  as  in  other  places. 
And  how  could  I  let  the  place  Norah  had 
been  brought  up  in — the  fdace  I  love — go 
to  other  people?  So,  Miss  Jane,  be  happy, 
and  set  your  brother's  mind  at  rest.  No- 
body shall  disturb  you  here  as  long  as  I  hve ; 
and  if  I  should  die,  it  would  go  to  Norah." 

"  Oh,  Ned,  hush  I  "  cried  Norah,  putting 
up  her  hand  to  his  lips. 

And  then  tbcy  went  out  into  the  garden, 
and  wandered  about  and  talked.  Nothing 
but  this  innocent  and  close  association, 
with  no  one  to  think  it  might  be  improper  or 
to  call  them  to  account,  could  have  made 
exactly  such  a  bond  as  that  which  existed 
between  these  two  innocent  young  souls. 
They  were  lovers,  and  yet  they  were  half 
brother  and  sister.  They  talked  of  their 
plans  with  the  wistful  certainty  and  uncer- 
tainty of  those  who  feel  that  another  will 
may  come  in  to  shatter  al!  their  purposes, 
though  in  themselves  they  are  so  unalterable 
and  sure.  There  was  this  always  hangiug 
over  them,  like  th^  sword  in  the  fable,  of 
which  they  were  conscious,  though  they 
would  not  say  a  word  about  it.  To^iight 
their  spirits  were  raised.  The  iact  that  this 
^miliar  place  was  theirs,  that  Ned  was 
actually  its  master,  that  here  they  might 
spend  their  days  together  as  man  and  wife, 
exhilarated  them  into  childish  delight. 

"  I  always  think  of  you  as  in  that  room," 
he  said  to  her, "  when  I  picture  my  Norah  to 
myself;  and  there  is  never  half  an  hour  all 
'day  long  that  I  don't  do  that.  I  always  see 
the  old  cuitains  and  the  funny  old  furniture. 
And  to  think  it  is  ours,  Norah,  and  that  we 
shall  grow  old  here,  too ! " 

"  I  never  mean  to  grow  old,"  said  Norah. 
"  Fancy,  Ned,  mamma  is  not  old,  and  she  is 
nineteen  years  older  than  me.  Nineteen 
years  —  twenty  years  !  It  is  as  good  as  a 
century ;  it  will  never  come  to  an  end  !  " 

"  Or  if  it  does  come  to  an  end,"  said  wise 
Ned,  in  the  additional  discretion  of  two 
years'  additional  age,  "  at  least  we  shall  have 
had  our  day." 

With  this'  chastened  yet  delightful  con- 
sciousness of  the  life  before  them  they  parted 
that  evening.  But  next  time  they  met  Ned  was 
not  equally  bright.    He  had  been  very  sorely 


tried  by  the  newspapers,  by  the  shame  he 
had  to  bear,  by  the  looks  askance  which  were 
bestowed  on  "  Burton's  son." 

"  I  never  shall  be  able  to  stay  there,"  he 
said,  pouring  out  his  troubled  heart  to 
Norah.  "I  cannot  bear  it  Fancy  having 
to  hear  one's  lather  insulted,  and  not  being 
able  to  say  a  word.  I  cannot  do  it;  oh, 
Norah,  I  cannot !  We  must  give  up  the 
thought  of  livbg  here.     I  must  go  abroad." 

"Where,  Ned?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  America,  Australia 
—anywhere.  I  cannot  stay  hwe.  Anywhere 
that  I  can  earn  my  bread." 

"  Ned,"  said  Norah,  her  happy  voice  all 
tuned  to  tones  of  weeping.  "  Remember  I 
am  mamma's  only  child.  She  has  got— 
some  one  else  now;  but,  after  all,  I  am  her 
only  child." 

"Do  you  think  I  forget  that? "he  said. 
"  It  is  because  I  am  sfratd,  bec^se  I  feel, 
they  will  never,  never  trust  you  to  me — so 
useless  as  I  am  —  my  father's  soxv.  Oh, 
Norah,  when  I  think  it  all  over,  my  heart  is 
like  to  break ! " 

"  But,  Ned,  you  were  in  such  good  spirits 
last  night" 

"Ah,  but  last  night  was  different.  My 
own  Norah !  if  they  said  no,  dear,  if  they 
were  angry — Oh,  Norah  I  don't  hate  me  for 
saying  it — what  would  you  do  ?  " 

"What  could  I  do?"  she  said,  with  her 
brown  eyes  blazing,  half  in  indignatiQai,  half 
in  resolution.  "  And  what  do  you  think  they 
are  made  o^  Ned^  to  dare  to  say  sudi  a 
thing  to  me  ?  Was  mamma  ever  cmel  ?  I 
would  do  just  what  I  will  do  now;  I  would 
say,  '  Ned,,  please  don't  I  dear  Ned,  don't  I' 
But  if  you  would,  notwithstanding  all  I  said 
to  you,  of  course  I  must  go  too." 

"  My  own  Norah  !  But  now  they  axe 
going  to  take  you  away  from  me,  and  iriien, 
when  shall  I  see  you  again  ?  " 

"  People  go  to  St.  Mala  by  the  boat,"  said 
Norah  demurely.  "  It  sails  from  Southamp- 
ton, and  it  gets  there  in  I  dtm't  remember 
how  many  hours.  There  is  nothing  against 
people  going  to  St  Malo  that  want  to  go." 

And  thus  once  more  the  evening  had  a 
more  cheerful  tennioation.  But  none  of  the 
party  w«e  cheerful  when  Norah  picked  up 
all  her  little  belongings,  and  went  up  to  town 
to  Dr.  Maurice,  who  was  to  be  her  escon. 
Probably,  of  all  the  party,  she  herself  was 
the  most  cheerful ;  for  she  was  the  one  who 
was  going  away  to  novelties  which  could  imK 
but  be  more  or  less  agreeable  to  herimagina> 
tian,  while  the  others,  in  the  blank  of  tbeir 
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Miss  Jane  cried  over  her,  Mrs,  Haldane  bade 
God  bless  her,  and  as  for  Stephen,  he  drew 
her  close  to  him,  and  could  not  speak. 

"  I  don't  know  what  life  will  be  worth, 
Norah,  without  your  mother  and  you,"  he 
said,  looking  up  to  her  at  last  with  the 
patient  smile  he  had  worn  since  ever  Norah 
could  remember — the  one  thing  in  the  world 
which  was  more  pathetic  than  sorrow  itself; 
for  he  loved  Helen,  and  missed  her  to  the 
bottom  of  his  heart — loved  her  as  a  disabled, 
shipwrecked  man  may  love  a  woman  alto' 
gcther  out  of  his  reach,  most  purely,  most 
truly,  without  hope  or  thought  of  any  return 
but  as  no  man  may  justly  love  a  woman  who 
has  her  husband  by  her  side.  This  visionary 
difference,  which  is  yet  so  real,  Stephen  fell, 
and  it  made  him  ver?  sad ;  and  the  loss  of 
the  child  gave  him  full  warrant  to  look  as  sad 
as  he  felt 

"  But,  oh,  Stephen  1  let  us  not  complain," 
said  Mrs.  Halt^ne;  "for  has  it  not  been 
shown  to  us  beyond  all  question  that  every- 
thing is  for  the  best" 

AH  fcM-  the  l«st  1  AU  fliat  bad  happened— 
Mr.  Burton's  nna,  the  tragical  overthrow  of 
liis  family,  the  destroctioii  of  poor  Ned's 
hopes  and  pro^tects,  tfac  shame  and  bumitia- 
tion  Mid  misery — had  all  been  so  "  ovemiled,'' 
as  Hts.  Haldane  would  hare  said,  that  their 
house  mts  more  fimaly  secured  to  them  than 
ever,  and  was  theirs,  most  likely,  as  long  as 
Stephen  lived !  It  was  a  sinall  matter  to  be 
procured  at  sndi  a  cost ;  but  yet  it  was  a 
:>ati3bcti<m  to  ber  to  feel  tint  ao  niBDy  laws 
had  been  ovenhfown  on  her  account,  and 
that  all  was  for  the  best. 

As  for  Ned's  parting  with  Norah,  it  is  a 
thing  which  must  not  be  spoken  of  It  took 
place  in  the  cab  in  which  her  youtig  lover 
conveyed  her  from  tht  station  to  Dr.  Mau- 
rice's door.  Ah,  what  rending  of  the  young 
hearts  there  was  as  they  tore  tbemsetves 
asunder  I  What  big,  hollow  eyes,  mth  the 
tears  forced  back  from  them,  what  gulps  of 
chokiug  sorrow  swallowed  down,  as  Ned, 
looking  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  the 
left,  stalked  away  from  Dr.  Maurice's  door  ! 

To  tell  the  truth,  Dr.  Maurice  himself  was 
not  very  comfortable  either.  He  had  got  a 
great  fright,  and  he  had  not  recovered  it. 
His  brain  was  still  confused ;  he  felt  as  if  he 
had  been  beaten  about  die  head  ;  a  dull,  hot 
colour  dwelt  upon  his  cheeks.  He  tried  to 
explain  to  himself  that  he  was  feverish ;  but 
he  was  not  feverish — or  at  least  it  was  only 
his  mind,  not  his  body,  which  was  so.  It 
was  partly  wonder,  but  chiefly  it  was  fright, 
on  account  of  his  own  marvellous  and  hair- 


j  breadth  escape.  At  the  time  vhea  he  had 
,  made  that  proposal  to  Helen,  he  believed, 
as  she  did,  and  everybody  else,  that  her 
husband  had  died  years  ago.  And,  good 
heavens  !  what  if  she  had  not  refused  ?  Dr. 
Maurice  grew  hot  and  cold  all  over,  he  ac- 
tually shuddered,  at  the  supposirion.  And 
yet  such  a  thing  might  have  happened.  He 
went  reluctantly,  yet  with  curiosity,  to  see 
his  old  friend.  He  wondered  with  a  con- 
fused and  troubled  mind  whether  Helen 
would  have  said  anything  about  it— whether 
Drummond  would  take  any  notice  of  it  The 
doctor  was  impatient  with  Dmramond,  and 
dissatisfied  altogether  as  to  his  conduct,  A 
man,  he  reflected,  cannot  do  that  sort  of 
thing  with  impunity.  To  be  for  seven  years 
as  thougb  he  had  never  been,  and  then  to 
come  to  life  again  and  interfere  with  every- 
body's aifaiis !  It  was  hard.  Drummond 
had  got  his  iiill  share  of  sympathy ;  he  had 
tum^  his  whole  world  upside  down.  Seven 
j-eais  ago  he  had  been  mourned  for  as  few 
men  are  mourned ;  ^d  now  it  was  a  mis- 
take, it  was  almost  an  impertinence,  that  he 
should  ccsne  to  life  again,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  But  nevertheless  Dr.  Maurice 
▼olimteered  to  take  Noiah  to  St.  Malo.  He 
was  glad  to  do  it — to  rub  out  the  recollection 
of  that  fklse  step  of  his — to  show  that  he 
boie  no  malice,  aad  that  no  Uioughts  were 
in  his  mind  irindi  were  inconsistent  with  his 
did  &iendsh^  icn  Robert  and  respect  for 
Koberfs  w& 

Robert'E  wife!  Sbe  had  called  herself  so 
when  she  was  bnt  Robert's  widow.  But 
nobody  imdeistood,  nobody  fliougbt,  what  a 
change  it  was  to  Hctea  to  fish  up  her  old 
existence  again,  and  resume  its  habite  as  if 
there  had  been  no  break  in  it.  Love  Jiad 
conqneied  dtc  stnmgenesE  at  first ;  but  there 
were  ao  many  stiangeRewcs  to  be  conquered. 
She  had  &Ilen  into  so  different  a  channel 
bom  tbat  into  wliidi  bis  thoughts  had  been 
diverted.  They  were  both  unchanged  in 
their  affections  ;  but  how  different  in  every- 
thing else  !  They  were  each  other's  nearest, 
closest,  dearest;  and  yet  they  had  to  make 
acquaintance  with  each  other  over  again. 
Nothing  can  be  more  strange  than  such  a 
close  onion,  accompaiiied  by  such  a  total 
ignorance.  It  was  not  even  as  if  Helen  had 
remained  as  he  had  known  her — had  received 
no  new  influences  into  her  life.  Both  had 
an  existence  unknown  to  the  other,  Robert 
in  the  joy  of  his  recovered  identity,  in  the 
happiness  of  finding  that  there  was  stil!  love 
and  companionship  for  him  in  the  world, 
took  the  reunion  more  simply  than  Helen 
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did,  and  ignored  its  difHcullies,  or  did  not 
feel  them.  He  had  always  taken  things 
more  simply  than  she.  His  absolute  faith 
in  her,  his  simple  delight  in  finding  her,  his 
fond  admiration  of  her,  revived  in  Helen 
some  of  her  old  feelings  of  suppressed  wonder 
and  half  doubt  But  that  doubt  was  humbler 
now  than  it  had  been  once.  In  the  old  life 
a  ghost  of  impatience  had  been  in  her ;  she 
had  doubted  his  powers,  and  chafed  at  his 
failures.  Now  she  began  to  doubt  whether 
she  had  ever  understood  him — whether  she 
had  done  him  justice.    For  once,  at  least, 


Robert  had  risen  to  that  height  of  power 
which  passion  sometimes  forces  almost  be 
yond  the  reach  of  genius.  He  had  made 
alive  and  put  upon  a  dead  piece  of  canvas, 
for  all  the  world  to  see,  one  face  which  was 
a  revelation  out  of  the  worlds  unknown. 
Helen's  heart  had  never  wanted  any  addi 
tional  bond  to  the  husband  whom  she  had 
chosen  and  clung  to  through  good  and  evil ; 
but  her  mind  had  wanted  something  more 
than  his  easy  talent,  his  exquisite  skill,  the 
gentle,  modest  pitch  of  imagination  which 
was  all  that  common   life  moved  him  to. 


But  on  that  point  she  was  satisfied  now. 
The  only  drawback  was,  she  was  no  longer 
sure  that  it  was  Robert.  He  was  himself, 
'  and  yet  another.  He  was  her  own  by  a 
i  hundred  tender  signs  and  sureties ;  and  yet 
he  was  strange  to  her — strange  ! 

And  it  was  thus,  with  a  suppressed  excite- 
ment, which  neither  told,  that  the  reunited 
pair  awaited  their  child's  coming.  She 
breathless  with  curiosity  and  anxiety  to  know 
what  Norah  would  think  of  her  unknown 
father  ;  he  eager  to  make  acquaintance  with. 
the  new  creature  whom  he  knew  only  as  a 


child.    "  The  child  "  he  called  her,  till  Helen  , 
smiled  at  his  pertinacity,  and  ceased  to  re   , 

mind  him  that  Norah  was  no  longer  a  child,  j 
Their  excitement  rose  very  high  when  the  | 
steamboat  came  in.     Helen's  feelings  were,  I 
as  usual,  by  far  the  most  complicated.   Norah 
was  her  own  creation,  if  we  may    say    so. 
framed  by  her,  cultivated  by  her — not  only 
flesh  of  her  flesh,  but  heart  of  .her  heart,  and 
mind   of  her   mind ;    yet  the   influence   o:  i 
Norah's  opinions,  Norah's  ways  of  thinking.  , 
was  strong  upon  her  mother,  almost  more  .; 
Strong  than  Helen's  were  on  Norah ;  for  the 
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htter  had  all  the  confidence  of  youth,  the 
tbnncr  all  the  hesitation  of  middle  age. 
What  if  Norah  should  not "  take  to  "  the  new 
father— the  stranger  who  yet  was  so  truly  her 
own  Robert  of  old?  Neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  even  so  much  as  recollected  Dr. 
Maurice — the  poor  man  who  was  bracing  up 
his  courage  to  meet  them,  wondering  what 
tliey  might  think.  And  they  thought  of  him 
simply  not  at  all. 

And  Norah  approached  that  rocky  shore 
with  an  unconcealable,  almost  avowed,  jea- 
lousy of  her  father.  A  shade  of  that  emo- 
tion, half  shame,  half  pain,  with  which  a 
young  woman  regards  her  mother's  second 
marriage  was  in  her  mind.  It  was  a  partial 
desecration  of  her  idea  of  her  mother,  and 
she  was  jealous  of  the  new  companion  who 
naturally  must  be  more  to  Helen  than  even 
she  herself  could  be.  She  was  jealous, 
though  she  had  long  given  her  mother  a 
rival  more  dangerous  still  in  Ned;  but  in 
such  feelings  no  one  is  reasouable.  Dr. 
Maurice  had  stolen  into  her  confidence,  she 
knew  not  how,  and,  partly  out  of  pure  per- 
versity, was  very  strenuous  in  Ned's  favour, 
aud  had  promised  to  plead  his  cause.  The 
uTetched  man  was  almost  glad  that  there 
should  be  this  new  cojnplication  coming 
along  with  Norah,  to  perplex  from  the  very 
beginning  her  father's  relations  with  her.  Had 
tilings  been  as  he  once  hoped — had  he  been 
able  to  niake  Norah  his  own  child,  as  he  had 
tried  to  do — then  he  would  have  resisted 
Ned  to  his  last  gasp ;  but  as  she  was  not  his, 
he  was  wickedly  glad  that  she  should  not  be 
altogether  Robert's,  but  that  from  the  first 
liis  should  be  but  a  divided  proprietorship. 

"  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  make  things 
easy  for  you,  Norah,"  he  said,  as  they  drew 
near  St.  Malo,  half  out  of  love,  half  out  of 
spite.  "  I  will  give  you  What  I  meant  to 
leave  you,  and  that  should  get  over  part  of 
the  difficulty." 

"  Oh,  Dr.  Maurice,  you  have  always  been 
so  good  to  me  !  "  cried  heedless  Norah.  "  If 
it  had  been  you  instead  of  papa " 

She  was  angry  with  herself  when  she  had 
made  that  foolish,  hasty  speech ;  but,  oh ! 
how  sweet  it  was  to  her  companion  !  What 
balm  it  shed  upon  those  awkward  sorenesses 
of  his  !  He  drew  her  hand  through  his  arm, 
and  bent  over  her  with  the  tenderest  looks. 

"  It  would  be  strange  if  I  did  not  do  my 
best  for  my  little  Norah,"  he  said,  with  some- 
thing like  a  tear  in  his  eye.  Hypocrite  !  If 
she  had  been  his  little  Norah,  then  heaven 
have  mercy  upon  poor  Ned ! 

They  landed,  and  there  was  all  the  flutter 
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and  agitation  of  meeting,  which  was  more 
confusing,  more  agitating,  than  meetings 
generally  are,  though  these  are  always  hard 
enough  to  manage.  They  went  together 
across  the  bay  to  the  little  cottage  on  the 
cliff.  They  took  a  long  time  to  settle  down. 
Robert  hung  about  his  child  as  if  she  had  been 
a  new  toy,  unable  to  keep  from  gazing  at  her, 
touching  her,  recalling  what  she  used  to  be, 
glorying  and  rejoicing  over  the  possession  of 
her ;  while  Helen,  on  hei  side,  watched  too 
with  a  painful  closeness,  reading  the  thoughts 
in  Norah's  eyes  before  the^  had  come.  She 
wanted  to  jump  into  certainty  at  ouce.  But 
they  had  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  rest ;  they 
had  to  talk  of  all  that  had  happened — of  all 
that  might  yet  happen.  And  so  the  first 
days  passed,  and  the  family  unconsciously 
reunited  itself,  and  the  extraordinary  sank, 
no  one  knowing  bow,  into  the  blessed  calm 
of  every  day. 

And  then  there  occurred  an  event  which 
took  all  the  company  by  surprise  :  Norah  fell 
in  love  with  her  father.  She  "  took  to  "  him 
as  a  girl  might  be  expected  to  take  to  a  man 
whose  image  she  was.  She  was  more  like 
him  a  great  deal  than  she  was  like  her 
mother.  Her  hasty,  impulsive  ways,  her 
fresh  simplicity  of  soul,  were  all  his.  She 
had  been  thought  to  resemble  her  mother 
before ;  but  when  she  was  by  her  father's 
side,  it  was  apparent  in  a  moment  whom  she 
most  resembled.  She  discovered  it  herself 
with  aglow  of  delight.  "  Why,  mamma,  he  is 
like  me  I"  she  cried,  with  a  del^htfiil  youthful 
reversal  of  the  fact.  And  poor  Helen  did 
not  quite  like  it.  It  is  terrible,  but  it  is  true — 
for  the  first  moment  it  gave  her  a  pang.  The 
child  had  been  all  hers ;  she  had  almost 
ceased  to  remember  that  there  could  be  any 
sharing  of  her.  She  had  been  anxious  about 
Norah's  reception  of  her  l&ther;  but  she 
was  not  quite  prepared  &u  this.  Dr.  Mau- 
rice, for  his  part,  was  simply  furious,  and 
went  as  near  to  hating  Robert  Dnimmond  as  it 
was  possible  to  do ;  but  then,  of  course,  that 
feeling  on  Maurice's  part  was  simply  ludi- 
crous, and  deserved  nothing  but  to  be 
laughed  aL  This  curious  event  made  the 
most  tragi-comic  convulsion  in  the  cottage 
on  the  chtf. 

CHAPTER   XLV. 

Ahd  now  all  the  threads  are  shortening 
in  the  shuttle,  and  the  web  is  nearly  woven 
out.  If  any  one  has  ever  supposed  for  a 
moment  that  Robert  Dnimmond  and  his 
wife  would  make  a  last  appearance  as  cruel 
parents,    interfering  with   their   dai^hter's 
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happiness,  it  does  not  say  much  for  the  his- 
torian's success  in  elucidating  their  charac- 
tera.  If  Norah  had  wanted  to  marry  a  bad 
man,  they  would  no  doubt  have  made  a  ter- 
rible stand,  and  made  themselves  very  un- 
happy; but  when  it  was  only  their  own 
prejudices,  and  poverty,  and  other  CKtemal 
disadvantages  that  had  to  be  t^en  into 
account,  nothing  but  the  forecasting  imagi- 
nation of  two  timid  lovers  could  have  feared 
for  the  result.  When  two  people  have  them- 
selves married  upon  nothing,  it  is  so  much 
more  easy  for  them  to  see  how  that  can 
be  managed  over  again  ;  and,  heaven  save 
you,  good  people !  so  many  of  us  used  to 
many  upon  nothing  in  the  old  days. 

But  a  great  deal  had  to  happen  before  this 
could  come  to  pass.  The  Drummonds  went 
home  to  England  late  in  the  autumn,  and 
Robert  was  received  back  by  the  world  with 
such  acclamations  as  perhaps  have  not 
greeted  a  man  of  his  profession  in  England 
for  ages.  Of  itself  the  picture  of  "  Dives  " 
had  made  a  great  impression  upon  the  general 
mind  ;  but  when  his  strange  story  became 
public,  and  it  was  known  that  the  picture  of 
the  year  had  been  painted  by  a  man  risen,  as 
it  were,  out  of  the  grave,  warmer  still  became 
the  interest  in  it.  The  largest  sum  which 
had  been  given  for  a  picture  for  years  was 
offered  for  this  to  the  resuscitated  painter. 
Helen,  always  visionary,  revolted  from  the 
very,  thought  of  selling  this  pictnre,  which 
had  been  the  link  between  herself  and  her 
husband,  and  which  had  so  many  associa- 
tions to  them  both;  but  Robert  had  too 
much  practical  good  sense  to  yield  to  this 
romantic  difficulty.  "  I  am  no  longer  Dives," 
he  said,  as  he  drew  his  wife's  arm  through 
his  own,  and  took  her  out  with  him  to  con- 
clude the  bargain.  It  increased  the  income 
which  Robert's  American  gains  brought  him, 
and  made  them  a  great  deal  more  comfort- 
able. But  Helen  would  never  visit  at  the 
great  house  where  "  Dives  "  was,  and  she 
would  have  given  half  her  living  to  have 
possessed  the  greatest  work  her  husband 
ever  produced — the  only  one  by  which,  all 
the  critics  said,  he  would  be  known  to 
posterity.  This  was  one  of  the  disappoint- 
ments of  her  new  life,  and  it  was  without 
doubt  an  unreasonable  disappointment,  as 
so  many  are  that  sting  us  most  deeply.  The 
Drummonds  were  so  fortunate,  after  some 
waiting  and  bargaining,  as  to  secure  their 
old  house  in  St  Mary's  Road,  with  the  studio 
in  whidi  such  happy  and  such  terrible  hours 
had  been  passed.  It  was  beyond  their 
means ;  but  yet  they  made  an  etfon  to  pur- 


chase this  pleasure  for  themselves.  And 
here  for  two  years  the  family  lived  together 
unbroken.  Now  and  then  they  went  to  the 
Gatehouse,  and  made  the  hearts  of  the  Hal- 
denes  glad.  And  painters  would  throng 
about  the  studio,  and  the  old  life  came  bad 
as  if  it  had  never  had  a  break.  By  dmes 
Helen  would  sit  in  the  familiar  room,  and 
askherself  wasit  M*w — the  present — or  was  it 
the  past  which  had  come  back  ?  The  dif- 
ference* was,  there  was  no  child  curled  against 
the  window,  with  brown  hair  about  her  shoul- 
ders, and  a  book  in  her  arms,  but  only  that 
slim,  fair,  brown>eyed  maiden,  who  wore  a 
ring  of  betrothal  upon  her  finger,  and  had 
thoughts  which  travelled  far  by  times  after 
her  distant  lover;  and  that  the  master  of  the 
house,  when  he  came  into  the  room,  was 
not  the  iight-footed,  youthful-bn)w«d  Robert 
of  old,  but  a  white-haired  man,  growing  old 
before  his  time.  These  were  the  chafes; 
but  everything  else  was  unchanged. 

Robert  Drummond,  however,  never 
painted  another  picture  like  that  "  Dives  ,■"  it 
was  the  one  passion -flower,  the  single  great 
blossom,  of  his  life.  He  painted  other  pic- 
tures as  he  used  to  do,  which  were  good 
Drammonds,  specimens  of  that  master  which 
the  picture-dealers  were  very  willing  to  hxvc 
and  collectors  to  add  to  their  treasures,  but 
whidi  belonged  to  a  world  altogether  distinct 
from  the  other.  This  Helen  felt  too  with  a 
gentle  pang,  but  not  as  she  had  felt  it  of  old. 
Once  he  had  risen  above  that  pleasant, 
charming  level  of  beautiful  mediocrity  ;  once 
he  had  painted,  not  in  common  pigments, 
but  in  colours  mixed  with  teaic  atxl  lift- 
blood.  At  such  a  cost  even  she  was  glad 
that  no  more  great  works  should  be  pro- 
duced. She  was  satisfied;  her  craving  for 
genius  and  fame  had  once  been  fed,  almost 
at  the  cost  of  their  lives ;  and  now  she  was 
content  to  descend  to  the  gentier,  lower 
work — the  work  by  which  men  earn  dieir 
daily  bread. 

Ah  \  but  even  then,  even  now,  had  it  been 
— not  Raphael,  perhaps,  who  was  onb  of  the 
Shaksperian  men,wiAout  pa£^OD,wbodo  the 
work  of  gods  as  if  tbey  were  the  humanest. 
commonest  of  labourers — but  such  a  &ery  soul 
as  that  of  Michelangelo  whom  this  woman 
had  mated  !  But  it  was  not  so.  She  could 
have  undostood  the  imperfection  vdiidi  is 
full  of  genius  ;  what  ^le  htu  slow  to  under- 
stand was  the  perfecdon  in  which  no  gmios 
was.  But  she  was  calmed  and  changed  by 
all  she  had  gone  through,  and  had'  leaned 
how  dearly  such  excellence  may  be  boi^l, 
and  that  life  is  too  feeble  to  b«iT  so  vast  a 
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strain.  Accordingly,  fortified  and  consoled 
by  the  one  gleam  erf  gloiy^ich  had  crowned 
his  brows,  Helen  smiled  upon  her  painter, 
and  took  pleasure  in  his  work,  even  when  it 
ceased  to  be  glorious.  That  was  over;  but 
the  dear  common  life — the  quiet,  blessed 
routine  of  every  day — that  ordinary  exist- 
ence, with  love  to  lighten  it,  and  work  to 
burden  It,  and  care  and  pleasure  intermingled, 
which,  apart  from  the  great  bursts  of  passion 
and  sorrow  and  delight  that  come  in  from  tirae 
to  time,  is  the  best  blessing  God  gives  to  man 
— that  had  come  back,  and  was  here  in  all 
its  fulness,  in  perfect  fellowship  and  content. 
Norah  lived  at  home  with  her  parents  for 
two  years — the  reason  of  which  was,  not  that 
they  objected  to  poor  Ned,  but  that  Med 
was  so  sick  at  heart  with  all  that  he  had 
suffered,  that  he  was  not  capable  of  settling 
down  to  such  work  as  could  be  procured  for 
him  in  England.  He  was  "  Burton's  son ;" 
and  though  even  the  people  who  looked 
colli  at  him  on  account  of  his  parentage 
would  soon  have  forgotten  it,  Ned  himself 
could  not  foi^t  There  was  even  a  moment 
of  despair  in  which  he  had  declared  that  he 
would  not  share  his  disgrace  with  the  girl  he 
loved,  but  would  carry  it  with  him  to  bis 
grave  as  soon  as  Riight  be,  and  trouble  no 
one  any  more.  This  state  of  mii>d  alarmed 
Norah  dreadfully,  but  it  did  not  alarm  the 
more  crpcrienced  persons,  who  were  aware 
[hat  the  mind  at  one-and-twenty  has  a  great 
many  vagaries,  and  is  not  always  to  be  taken 
at  its  word.  The  despair  came  to  a  sudden 
end  when  Ned  found  himself  suddenly 
appointed  to  a  vice-consulship  ia  an  Italian 
seaport,  where  his  chief  made  him  do  all  the 
work,  and  where  he  received  very  little  of 
the  pay.  When  this  serious  moment  came, 
and  life  had  to  be  &irly  looked  in  the  face, 
Ned  came  to  himself— he  became  a  reason- 
able creature.  Of  course,  after  his  despair, 
his  first  idea  was  to  be  married  instantly ; 
but  finally  be  consented  to  wait  until  some- 
thing better — something  they  conld  live  on 
— could  be  procured  for  him.  He  bore  his 
banishment  vsdiantly,  and  so  did  Norah. 
And  it  did  him  good ;  he  began  to  forget 
that  he  was  "  Burton's  son  ,■"  the  whole  ter- 
rible story  began  to  steal  out  of  his  mind 
with  that  blessed  facility  which  belongs  to 
youth.  His  sky  brightened  from  those  early 
clouds ;  his  mind,  which  was  a  very  good, 
clear,  capable  intelligence,  developed  and 
strengthened;  and  finally,  the  exertions  of 
liis  mother  and  grandfather,  and  those  of 
Drummond,  who  had  some  influence  too 
among  great  people  who  were  lovers  of  aiX, 


procured  liim  an  appointment  at  home. 
Ned  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  btisU 
ness ;  ho  sKuddered  at  the  very  name  of  it, 
and  rejected  the  plans  his  kind  giaadfather 
had  formed  for  him  with  a  repugnance  which 
was  almost  horror.  Mr.  Baldwin  did  not 
understand  how  the  boy  could  be  so  foolish  ; 
but  his  mother  understood,  and  subdued  all 
opposition.  Instead  of  takii^  hts  chance, 
therefore,  of  commerce,  with  the  hope  (rf 
becoming  in  his  turn  a  miilionait^,  Ned 
made  himself  very  happy  in  the  public  ser- 
vice on  a  few  hundreds  a  year.  If  he  lived 
long  enough,  and  nobody  was  promoted 
over  him,  and  nothing  happened  to  him  or 
the  olfice,  the  chances  were  that  after  thirty 
years  or  so  he  might  find  himsdf  in  enjoy- 
ment of  a  thousand  a  year.  And  all  the 
family  said  to  each  other,  "That  is  i-ery 
good,  you  know,  for  a  young  man  withont 
much  interest,"  and  congratulated  Ned  as  if 
he  had  the  thousand  a  year  already  which 
was  thirty  years  off,  and  subject  to  all  the 
chances  of  good  and  evil  fortune,  of  economi- 
cal ministen,  and  those  public  crises  ivhich 
demand  the  sacrifice  of  junior  clerks.  But 
notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks,  Ned  was 
very  happy  in  his  new  appointment,  and  his 
marriage  day  drew  nigh, 

Mrs.  Burton  had  lived  for  some  time  with 
her  father  and  her  aunts  at  Clapham — as 
long,  indeed,  as  she  could  bear  it ;  then  she 
took  a  little  house  in  town.  She  had  given 
up  half  of  her  settlement  to  her  husband's  cre- 
ditors ;  and  whether  she  nreasured  her  sacri- 
fice by  her  o\m  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
or  did  it  simply  in  the  levuUion  of  her  heart, 
after  Ned's  careless  reception  of  the  larger 
offering  which  she  was  wilting  to  have  made 
for  him — certain  it  is  that  she  got  much  more 
honour  from  her  public  renunciation  of  the 
half  than  she  would  have  done  had  she  let 
the  whole  go  as  she  once  intended.  Mer 
magnanimity  was-  in  all  the  papers,  and 
everybody  commended  the  modest,  unex- 
a^erated  sacrifice.  And  she  had  still  a 
very  good  income  of  her  own,  derived  from 
the  half  she  retained.  Her  life  in  London, 
she  thought,  was  happier  than  at  Clapham. 
Yet,  perhaps,  a  doabt  may  be  entertained  on 
this  subject ;  for  a  life  so  limited  was  bard  to 
her,  however  luxarious  it  might  be.  She  did 
not  care  for  Inxurics;  but  she  did  care  to 
watch  the  secret  movements  of  life,  to  pene- 
trate the  secrets  of  human  machinery,  to 
note  how  men  met  ttie  different  emergen- 
cies of  their  existence.  She  gathered  a 
little  society  roimd  her  who  were  as  fond  of 
this  pursuit  as  herself;  but  unless  they  could 
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have  provided  themselves  with  cases  on  which 
to  operate,  this  association  could  not  do  them 
much  good,  and  it  was  diy  fare  to  be  driven 
to  scrutinizing  each  other.  She  thought  she 
was  happier  in  her  tiny  house  in  Mayfair, 
where  ^e  kept  three  maids  and  a  man,  and 
was  extremely  comfortable;  but  I  beHeve 
that  in  reality  her  time  of  highest  enjoyment 
was  also  her  time  of  greatest  suffering,  when 
she  was  ruling  her  own  little  world  at  Dura, 
and  seeing  her  house  tumble  to  pieces,  and 
holding  out  against  fate.  She  had  had  a 
chance  for  a  moment  of  a  better  life  when 
her  son  came  back,  and  touched  with  a  care- 
less, passing  hand  those  chords  of  her  heart 
which  had  never  vibrated  before.  But  the 
touch  was  careless,  momentary.  Before  that 
vibration  had  done  more  than  thrill  through 
her,  the  thoughtless  hand  was  lifted,  and  the 
opportunity  over,  and  Mrs.  Burton,  with  her 
soft  cynic  smile,  her  perfect  toleration  for 
the  wants  and  weaknesses  of  humanity,  her 
selfK:ontamed  and  self-sufiidng  character, 
had  returned  to  herself.  She  was  proud, 
very  proud,  in  her  way,  and  she  was  never 
betrayed  into  such  weakness  again.  Which 
was  to  blame,  the  mother  or  the  son,  it  would 
be  hard  to  say ;  and  yet  Ned  could  hardly 
be  blamed  for  failing  to  perceive  an  oppor- 
tunity which  he  never  guessed  at  nor  dreamed 
of.  Some  exceptionally  sympathetic  natures 
nwght  perhaps  by  instinct  have  felt  the  power 
that  had  been  put  into  their  bands ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  say  that  he  was  to  blame  for 
not  feeling  it.  Of  all  human  creatures  in 
this  chilly  universe,  Ned  remained  the  one 
who  most  deeply  interested  his  mother.  She 
made  no  opposition  to  his  marriage;  she 
even  made  a  distinct  effort  to  like  and  to 
attract  Norah,  who  on  her  side  did  her  best 
to  be  affectionate  and  fihal  to  the  woman 
whose  cold  gentleness  and  softness  of  manner 
were  so  unlike  her  own.  It  was  an  experi- 
ment which  mutually  could  not  be  said  to 
have  failed.  They  were  always,  as  people 
say,  on  the  best  of  terms  ;  but  so  far  as  any 
real  rapprofhement  went,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  it  succeeded.  Ned's  life,  however,  such 
as  it  was,  was  the  one  point  in  her  family  to 
which  Mrs.  Burton  could  turn  without  that 
emotion  of  calmly-observant  contempt — if 
the  sentiment  could  be  described  as  anything 
so  decided  or  warm  as  contempt — with  which 
she  regarded  human  nature  in  general.  Her 
husband,  when  he  reached  America,  at  once 
wrote  home  to  claim  a  share  in  tlie  income 
secured  by  her  settlement,  which  she  accorded 
him  without  hesitation,  moved  by  a  certain 
gentle,  tmexpressed  disdain.     He  received 


his  allowance,  as  she  termed  it,  or  his  share,  ,| 
as  he  called  it,  with  tmfailing  regularity,  and  L 
made  a  hundred  ventures  with  it  in  the  new  [ 
field  of  speculation  he  had  entered  on  with  [I 
varying  success.  He  gained  money  and  |1 
he  lost  it  as  he  moved  about  from  one 
town  to  another ;  and  sometimes  in  bis 
letters  he  would  tell  her  of  his  successes—  | 
successes  which  made  her  smile.  It  was  bis 
nature,  just  as  it  was  Mr.  Baldwin's  nature 
to  take  the  chair  at  meetings,  to  devote 
himself  to  the  interests  of  the  denominadoa 
The  one  tendency  was  no  more  elevated 
than  the  other,  when  you  came  to  look  ioto 
them,  the  student  of  human  nature  thougbl 
Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  commerdal 
gambling  on  a  small  scale  which  now  occu^ned 
the  ruined  merchant  was  more  honest  tbas 
the  other ;  for  Burton  thought  of  nothing  but 
his  own  profit  or  gain,  whereas  Mr.  Baldwin 
thought  he  was  doing  God  a  service.  But  i 
this  was  not  a  comparison  for  a  daughter,  fot ' 
a  wife,  to  make.  1 

And  then  Clara  came  back  from  her  south- 
ern villa,  a  young  mother,  with  a  husband  wbo  , 
was  no  longer  her  lover,  and  of  whom  she  hid  ■ 
become  aware  that  he  was  growing  old.  The  : 
villa  was  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  \ost- 
tiest  sea,  in  the  most  beautiful  climate  in  the 
world ;  but  Clara  tired  of  it,  and  found  it  ' 
dull,  and  with  her  dulness  bored  her  hus- 
band so  that  his  life  became  a  burden  to 
him.  He  brought  her  home  at  her  ut^l 
desire,  with  her  baby,  and  they  lived  about 
in  London  for  a  short  time,  now  in  an  hotel, 
DOW  in  a  lodging,  till  it  occurred  to  Clan  i 
that  it  was  her  duty  to  go  and  live  neat 
"  dear  grandpapa,"  and  delight  his  old  age 
with  the  fourth  generation  of  his  descend- 
ants. It  suited  her  very  well  for  a  time. 
"  Dear  grandpapa  "  was  abject  to  her ;  hei 
aunts  became  slaves  to  herself  and  her  baby ; 
she  became  the  centre  of  all  their  thoughts 
and  plans.  Clary,  who  loved  all  pleasant 
things,  and  to  whom  luxury  and  ease  were 
life,  made  herself  at  home  at  Clapham ;  and 
Mr.  Golden  relieved  her  of  his  presence, 
pEud  visits  here  and  there,  lived  at  his  dub — 
which,  strangely  enough,  had  not  expelled 
him — and  returned  to  all  the  delights  of  his 
old  bachelor  life.  What  was  to  be  the  6iul 
end  of.it  it  was  hard  to  prophesy;  but 
already  Clary  had  begun  to  be  bored  at 
Clapham,  and  to  make  scenes  with  her  hus- 
band when  he  paid  her  his  unfrequeni 
visits.  And  this  was  the  love-match  so 
romantically  made !  Clary,  amid  all  hei 
jealousies  and  all  her  dulness,  kept  so  firm  a 
hold  upon  the  rich  old  people  who  could  not 
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live  for  ever,  and  who  could  restore  her  at 
their  death,  if  they  so  pleased,  to  much  of 
her  old  splendour,  that  her  mother  derived  a 
certain  painful  amusement  from  this  new 
manifestation  of  her  life.  Amusement,  I 
cannot  deny — and  painful,  I  hope ;  seeing 
that  the  creature  who  thus  showed  forth  to 
her  once  again  the  poor  motives  and 
self-seeking  of  humanity  was  her  only 
daughter.  But  with  such  evidences  before 
her  eyes  of  what  human  nature  could  be,  was 
it  wonderAil  that  Mr^.  Burton  should  stand 
more  and  more  by  herself,  and  harden  day 
by  day  into  a  colder  toleration,  a  more  dis- 
dainful acquiescence  in  the  evils  she  could 
not  light  against.  What  was  the  good  of 
fighting  against  them?  What  could  she  do 
but  render  herself  extremely  unhappy,  and 
spoil  the  comfort  of  others  without  doing  them 
any  good  ?  It  was  not  their  fault ;  they  were 
acting  according  to  their  nature.  Thus 
Mrs.  Burton's  philosophy  grew,  and  thus 
she  spent  her  diminished  life. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  al!  these  varied  cir- 
cumstances that  the  joybells  rang  for  Norah's 
wedding.     Mrs.    Burton    did  not  go ;    for 
even  hcc  philosophy  was  not  equal  to  the 
sight  of  Dura,  where,  according  to  the  wish 
of  both  bride  and  bridegroom,  the   bridal 
was ;  but  Clara,  eager  in  the  dulness  of  Clap- 
ham  for  any  change,  was  present  in  a  toilet 
which  filled  her  aunts  with  compunction,  yet 
admiration,   and   which   one  of  them   had 
■  been  wheedled  into  giving  her.     Clara  took 
great  state  upon  her  as  the  matron,  the  only 
one  of  the  party  who  had  attained  that  glory, 
I  though  she  was  the  youngest,  as  she  reminded 
,  them  all,  "  But  if  I  don't  do  better  than  Clary 
'  has  done,  I  hope  I  shall  never  marry  at  all," 
'  Katie  Dalton  cried  with  natural  indignation. 
'  The  pretty  procession  went  out  of  the  Gate- 
I  house   on   foot   to    the  church   behind   the 
I  trees,  where  Norah,  as  she  said,  had  been 
I  '■  brought  up,"  and  where  Mr.  Dalton  blessed 
the  young  pair,  while  his    kind   wife    stood 
I  holding  Helen's  hand  and  crying  softly,  as 
I  it  were,  under  her  breath.    Helen  herself  did 
:  not  cry;  and  Norah's  tears  came  amid  such 
■]  an  April  shining  of  happiness,  that  no  one 
could  object   to    them.     The  whole  village 
came  out  to  watch  the  pair  whom  the  whole 
village  knew.  A  certain  tenderness  of  respect, 
such  as  the  crowd  seldom  sliows,  was  in  the 
salutations    Dura  gave   to   the   son   of  the 
ruined  man  who  had  so  long  reigned  among 
them.     No  one  could  remember,   not  the 
most  tenacious  rural  memory,  an  unkind  act 


of  Ned's  ;  and  the  people  were  so  sorry 
for  him,  that  their  pleasure  in  his  joy  was 
half  pathetic.  "  Poor  lad !  "  they  said  ; 
"  poor  fellow !  And  it  was  none  of  his 
fault"  And  the  friendliness  that  brought 
him  back  to  hold  his  high  festival  and  morn- 
ing joy  of  youth  among  them  touched  the 
kindly  folks,  and  went  to  their  hearts. 
Stephen  Haidane  sat  at  his  window,  and 
watched  the  bride  come  and  go.  Tears 
came  into  his  eyes,  and  a  pathetic  mixture  of 
gladness  and  sorrow  to  his  heart.  He 
watched  the  procession  go  out,  and  in  his 
loneliness  folded  his  hands  and  prayed  for 
them  while  they  were  in  church.  It  was 
summer  once  more,  and  the  blossomed  limes 
were  full  of  bees,  and  all  the  air  sweet  with 
scent  and  sound.  While  all  the  goodly  com- 
pany walked  together  to  the  kirk,  Stephen, 
who  could  not  go  with  them,  sat  there  in  the 
sunshine  with  his  folded  hands.  What 
thoughts  were  in  his  mind  1  What  broken 
lights  of  God's  meaning  and  ways  gleamed 
about  him !  What  strange  clouds  passed 
over  him  through  the  sunshine — recollections 
of  his  own  life,  hopes  for  theirs !  And  when 
the  bride  went  away  from  the  door,  away 
into  the  world  with  her  husband — in  that 
all-effectual  separation  from  her  father's 
house  which  may  be  but  for  a  few  days,  but 
which  is  more  or  less  for  ever,  Stephen  once 
more  looked  out  upon  them  from  his  window. 
And  by  his  side  stood  Helen,  escaped  there 
to  command  herself  and  to  console  him. 
The  father  leaned  out  of  the  window,  waving 
his  hand;  but  the  mother  stood  behind,  with 
her  hand  upon  the  aim  of  the  invalid's  chair. 
When  Robert  turned  round,  it  was  with 
wonder  that  he  perceived  in  Stephen's  eyes 
a  deeper  feehng,  a  more  penetrating  emotion, 
than  he  himself  felt,  or  had  any  thought  of. 
He  held  out  his  hand  to  his  friend,  and  he 
put  his  arm  round  his  wife. 

"  Wei!,  Helen,"  he  said,  with  his  cheery 
voice.  "  She  is  gone  as  you  went  from  your 
mother  ;  and  there  are  two  of  us  still,  what- 
ever life  may  have  in  store." 

"  If  there  had  not  been  two  of  us,"  the 
mother  cried,  with  momentary  passion,  "  I 
think  I  should  have  died ! " 

Stephen  Halclane  took  her  hand  in  his,  in 
sign  of  his  sympathy.  He  held  it  tiglitly,  sway- 
ing for  a  moment  in  his  chair.  And  he  said 
nothing,  for  there  was  no  one  whose  ear  was 
his,  to  whom  his  words  were  precious.  But 
in  his  heart  he  murmured,  God  hearing  him, 
■  "  There  is  but  one  of  me ;  and  I  never  die." 
IS  nil. 
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THE    FATE-  OF    PETS. 

By  the  author  ov  "  Stone  Edge." 


IT  is  a  doleful  history,  comprising  niore 
raiser}'  in  a  small  way  than  is  to  be  found 
in  any  of  the  other  minor  accidents  of  life ;  as 
most  people  can  tell  for  themselves,  or  may 
see  in  the  "  heartbroken  utterances,"  whidi 
appear  in  papers  like  "The  Animal  World," 
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wesha!lfindthatthough,likepoor  Richard  II. '5 
kings,  they  were  not  "  all  murdered,"  their 
fates  arc  hardly  less  tragic. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  dolorous  ends  which 
liave  coHie  within  my  own  knowledge,  and 
any  one  conversant  with  beasts  could  add  to 
the  list  by  scores. 

A  gentleman  high  in  office  in  the  Ea«t  had 
an  infant  tiger  brought  to  him  after  a  royal 
hunt  in  which  the  mother  had  been  slain.  It 
was  about  the  size  of  a  lai^e  kitten,  but  more 
bulky,  more  solidly  and  heavily  framed.  It 
was  stiii  in  the  sucking  stage  of  existence, 
was  brought  up  by  hand,  and  grew  extremely 
playful  and  amusing.  There  is  something 
I>articularly  piquant  in  the  innocent  infancy 
ot  beasts  of  prey,  in  the  unconscious  posses- 
sors of  such  enormous  powers  of  mischief  in 
the  future,  in  nursing  tiger  cubs  or  playing 
with  a  baby  Czarovitch  or  an  infant  Sultan ; 
and  the  ambassador  loved  the  beautiful  lithe, 
graceful,  young-terrible  well,  with  the  deep 
brown  stripes  on  its  tawny  back,  and  broad 
black  and  white  streaked  whiskered  muzzle. 
It  became  very  fond  of  its  master,  and  fol- 
lowed him  all  about  the  house,  mowing  nuich 
like  a  cat,  and  lying  on  its  back  with  its 
four  paws  in  tlie  air  to  be  caressed. 

lly-anii-by,  as  the  beast  grew  larger  and 
stronger  day  by  day,  the  play  became  fiercer, 
the  tap  \vith  his  great  paw,  even  with  sheathed 
claws  and  amiable  intentions,  was  no  joke. 
When  he  opened  his  lips  at  the  roots  and 
showed  his  ranges  of  beautiful  white  teeth, 
the  horrible  grin  stmdc  terror  into  the  atten- 
dant dark  men.  The  "Sahib  tiger"  was  treated 
with  great  respect,  but  his  temper  became 
uncertain.  Once  in  his  wrath  he  killed  a 
dog.  and  there  was  no  knowing  with  whom 
ilia  majesty  might  next  be  angry.  His  extra- 
ordinary muscular  strength  was  developing 
fast,  and  one  day,  l}'ing  on  his  back  with  his 
four  paws  raised,  he  suddenly  sprung  up  after  fortably  pertlu 
a  dog  that  had  offended  him,  without  turning    cold  day  she 


inching  the  ground. 


;  The  dark  men  in  his  service 
my  lord  might  at  lewt  be  shut  up ;  this  was 
done,  but  the  beast  grew  so  eniaged  at  his 
captivity  that  his  noaster  once  more  let  him 
out,  saying,  "  He  was  still  but  a  child  tiger, 
and  hanntesG  if  he  was  lot  alooe  ;  it  was  the 
fault  of  those  who  teased  him  if  he  behaved 
ill."  As  he  himBclf  only  cane  across  the 
pait^^i&'oeioitrs  side  of  the  tiger'&chanctei,  he 
would  not  believe  tiie  stories  told  ^^^ainst  his 
pet  His  own  bedroom  opoied  on  to  a 
verandah  looking  into  a  court,  touDd  which 
the  bouse  was  built,  after  the  Guhion  fA  the 
East.  At  the  beginning  of  the  night  tht 
tiger  lay  on  a  carpet  spread  for  him  in  the 
verandah  itself.  As  the  night  grew  cooler  he 
crept  quietly  in  and  made  himself  comfortable 
within  the  room,  and  when  it  became  almost 
cold  {the  time  was  winter)  he  mounted  upon 
his  master's  bed  and  cuddled  close  up  behind 
him.  Who  could  resist  the  charm  of  such 
amiable,  gentle  maimers  &om  the  owner  of 
such  fangs  and  claws? 

Still,  however,  be  grew  more  and  more 
fierce  to  tiie  outside  world ;  fitfully  his  enoi- 
mous  strength  came  out  in  his  rough  play ;  his 
roar  shook  the  souls  of  the  black  men  ;  the 
glare  of  his  eyeballs  turned  them  green  with 
fear;  more  than  once  he  had  knoc^ced  dom 
a  man,  without  as  yet  intending  malice. 

At  length  it  came  to  pass  diat  the  great  Sahib 
himself  went  out  for  an  unusual  number  of 
hours  or  days ;  when  he  returned  he  found 
his  savage  pet  writhing  in  toitures  of  pain. 
No  one  would  account  for  what  had  hap. 
pened,  or  give  the  smallest  explanation  of 
the  creature's  state.  It  was  evident,  however, 
that  poison  had  been  used.  He  was  near 
his  end ;  the  groans  grew  weaker  and  weaker, 
and  the  beast  died  licking  the  hands  of  his 
master,  helpless  to  give  him  any  reliefl  It 
went  ill  with  the  Persian  wiite  that  evening. 
Number  two  of  the  pets  of  my  friends  was  a 
squirrel,  which  had  fallen  in  its  inbncyoutof 
a  nest  in  a  pine  wood.  It,  too,  was  brought  up 
by  hanil,  at  first  a  little  hairless  thing,  with  a 
l^re  tail  like  a  rat's,  but  gradually  putting 
on  its  furry  coat  with  white  waistcoat  and 
bushy  train.  A  bright-eyed,  graceful,  quick- 
tempered, agile  little  companion.  Its  tivour- 
ile  haunt  in  winter  was  up  the  wide  sleeve  of 
its  mistress's  gown,  where  it  would  lie  coni- 
'  ■  the  warmtli  for  hours.  One 
going  to  church,  and  did 


'  not  like  to  disturb  il 


but  when  once  safely  ' 
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1  vithin  her  pew  and  the  service  had  begun,  it 
'  became  evident,  to  her  horror,  that  the  squirrel 
I  had  taken  a  particular  dislike  to  the  sound  of 
I  the  preacher's  voice  and  the  noise  of  the  sing- 
'  ing.  He  kept  up  a  low  suppressed  hiss  when- 
i  «ver  a  passage  struck  him  as  not  to  his  taste, 
I  and  scokled  sometmies  bo  loud  that  she  was 
.  afaid  her  neighbours  would  Chiok  her  pes-, 
sessed,  and  that  she  would  have  to  walk  out 
in  the  middle  of  the  service. 

The  sqiUTTel  never  went  to  church  again. 
He  always  appeared  at  dessert,  and  was 
allowed  to  nin  about  the  table,  when  he 
never  overthrew  or  disturbed  anythii^,  but 
deftly  careered  in  and  out  among  the  glass 
and  the  dishes,  or  sat  up  on  his  httle  hind 
legs,  and  took  what  was  given  him,  handling 
a  nut  in  his  fore-paws  with  delicate  precision, 
cracking  it  with  his  sharp  teeth,  his  merry 
little  head  on  one  side,  and  an  occasional 
sweep  of  his  beautiful  biush  of  a  tail. 

His  great  delight  was  to  mount  on  to  the 
highest  cornice  or  curtain-rod  he  could  find, 
and  sit  chattering  in  triumph,  or  to  run  up 
the  shoulders  of  his  friends,  and  sit  upon 
their  heads. 

His  mistress  was  so  afraid  of  his  coming 
in  harm's  way  that  she  took  him  out  with  her 
visiting,  and  one  day  in  a  strange  house  she 
put  the  squirrel  in  his  cage  on  the  top  of  a 
chest  of  drawers,  and  lodced  the  door  of  her 
bedroom.  When  she  returned,  she  found  that 
the  dog  of  the  house,  who  must  treacher- 
ously hflve  secreted  himself  under  the  bed 
for  the  fell  purpose,  had  pulled  down  the 
cage,  broken  it  open,  and  was  hard  at  work 
worrying  the  poor  little  inmate,  which  was 
at  the  point  of  death  when  its  mistress  came 
in,  only  in  time  to  rescue  the  body,  and  have 
the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  burying  the 
remains  decently. 

Case  number  3  regards  a  pair  of  small 
ring-tailed  monkeys,  which  were  sent  as  a 
present  from  their  native  home  to  a  lad  at 
college.  They  were  of  that  charming  little 
kind,  described  as  "consisting  of  four  legs 
and  a  tail,  tied  in  a  knot  in  the  middle,  the 
tail  the  most  important  member  of  the  con- 
cern." They  were  landed  in  London,  and  sent 
to  the  town  house  of  the  family,  who  happened 
to  be  from  home.  The  butler,  not  much 
pleased  at  dieir  sight,  shut  the  new  arrivals 
up  in  the  pantry  alone  for  the  night.  It  was 
hUe  autumn,  there  was  no  hre,  no  comfort, 
no  care,  and  the  next  morning  the  little 
monkeys  were  discovered  lodced  in  each 
other's  arms,  and  quite  dead. 

^  To  tell  of  the  parrot  whose  unused  wings 
did   not   save  him   from  dying  by  a  fall 


out  of  window ;  the  lap-dogs  which  have 
been  overrun  by  carriages,  suffocated,  bitten, 
drowned ;  how  the  poodle-dog  belonging  to 
the  wife  of  a  governor-general  fell  over- 
board, and  was  swallowed  by  a  shark — 
would  all  be  too  "  long  to  tell  and  sad  to 
trace  ;  "  and  as  a  relief  to  my  own  and  my 
readers'  feelings,  here  is  a  story  of  a  less  har- 
rowing description. 

A  busy  man,  who  once  wanted  to  finish 
some  literary  work,  took  refuge  for  the  pur- 
pose in  a  quiet,  out-of-the-way  French  town, 
where  he  set  up  his  quarters  at  a  comfort- 
able auberge,  with  a  pleasant  garden.  Therein 
he  fraternised  with  a  small  pet  owl  which  had 
lost  its  leg.  It  hopped  about  after  him  in 
its  own  fashion,  and  was  most  arable  and 
companionable,  and  a  great  resource  in  the 
limited  amusements  of  the  place. 

At  last,  one  day,  he  missed  his  friend,  and 
hunted  up  and  down  vaiiJy  for  her  for 
sometime.  He  had  just  finished  his  work, 
and  had  given  warning  that  he  should  leave 
the  next  day,  and  demanded  his  bill.  He 
ate  his  last  dinner,  where  there  figured  a 
curious  little  round  morsel  of  game,  "  bien 
accomraodd,"  with  sauce,  but  which  struck 
him  as  having  no  legs, 

"  What  bird  is  this  ?  "  he  said  to  the  ser- 
vante,  but  she  was  suddenly  called  away. 

When  the  landlord  brought  up  his  account 
that  ni^ht — "  By-the-bye,"  said  the  guest, 
"  what  IS  become  of  that  nice  litde  owl  I  was 
so  fond  of?" 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  host,  going  on  with 
the  bill,  "  has  been  content  of  the  service  ?  " 

"  Quite  satisfied,"  replied  the  Englishman  ; 
"  but  I  am  very  sorry  about  the  owl ;  what 
is  become  of  her?" 

"Monsieur  has  had  his  potage,  his  roti, 
his  doux,  and  bis  gibier  each  day  he  has 
been  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  other  impatiently ; 
"  but  about  ijie  owl  ?"  A  horrible  suspicion 
crossed  his  mind. 

"  Monsieur,  on  this  the  last  day,  behold, 
with  all  my  possible  efforts,  I  could  get  no 
game,  alas,  for  Monsieur's  dinner ! " 

"  Wliat  1 "  cried  the  horrified  guest,  "  you 
did  not  kill  the  little  owl  for  me ! " 

"Oh,  non,  Monsieur!  il  est  mort  tout 
seul ! " 

The  stealing  of  pet  dogs  has  become  a 
regular  trade,  or  rather  an  art,  according 
as  it  is  now  pursued,  the  staining  of  the 
master  or  mistress,  so  as  to  know  all  their 
haunts,  and  time  the  exact  instant  raosl 
propitious  for  the  capture  of  the  well- 
watched  beast.  While  the  calculations,  upon 
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the  most  refined  psychological  principles,  of 
the  precise  moment  when  the  agony  of  the 
bereaved  will  bring  about  the  highest  amount 
of  reward, — how  not  to  offer  hopes  too  soon, 
— and  not  to  delay  too  long,  all  this  has 
reached  the  dignity  of  an  exact  science. 
"  How  do  you  settle  the  amount  to  be 
asked,  is  it  according  to  the  breed  of  the 
dc^?"  said  the  fleeced  but  happy  recoverer 
of  a  beloved  pug  to  the  trader.  "  Oh  no, 
sir,  we  doos  it  by  the  feelinx  of  the  party." 

Periiaps  the  only  really  happy  and  satisfac- 
tory pets  are  wild  animals,  which  lead  their 
oivn  natural  lives,  obtaining  food  by  their  own 
exertions,  but  adding  a  friendship  for  man 
and  an  occasional  luxury  at  his  hands  to 
their  usual  course  of  woodland  existence.  A 
squirrel  in  this  way  has  been  known  to  enter 
the  open  window  every  mommg  where  a 
family  were  breakfasting,  run  up  the  back  of 
the  master,  and  nestle  in  his  coat-collar, 
when  it  received  a  nut. 

Besides  these  are  such  creatures  as  are 
kept  for  use,  not  for  play,  who,  even 
though  their  lood  be  found  for  them,  are 
quite  unspoiled  by  luxury,  and  lead  a  life  of 
independent  usefulness  as  the  helpmates  and 
companions  of  man.  A  colly  dog,  on  whom 
the  most  important  part  of  his  shepherd 
master's  work  depends,  the  retriever,  who 
"can  do  anything  but  speak,"  these  are 
friends,  hardly  to  be  degraded  into  pets. 

The  facul^  of  taming  wild  animals,  which 
some  men  possess  in  so  remarkable  a  degree, 
would  be  worth  studying  more  accurately — 
with  some  it  seems  to  depend  on  the  strength 
of  the  instinctive  part  which  we  share  with 
the  animal  creation.  A  deaf  and  dumb  man 
has  been  known  to  possess  it  to  a  great  degree. 
With  others  it  seems  to  depend  upon  patience, 
quiet  tenderness,  and  a  determined  will. 

An  old  man  who  led  a  secluded  life  in  an 
ancient  house,  in  the  midst  of  trees  and 
fields,  might  be  seen  with  the  robins,  tomtits, 
&C.,  perched  on  bis  shoulders  and  taking 
crumbs  out  of  his  mouth. 

A  more  extraordinary  proof  of  confidence 
in  birds  was  to  be  witnessed  one  year  in 
the  crowded  Tuileries  gardens.  An  old  man 
in  very  shabby  dress  might  be  seen  any  day 
summoning  birds  from  the  trees  and  houses 
round :  pigeons,  spaxrows,  thrushes.  Sic,  came 
fiying  up,  fluttered  over  his  head,  alighted  on 
his  hat,  his  shoulders  and  aims,  and  sat  there 
caressing  him.  He  did  not  feed  them,  at 
least  ostensibly,  and  when,  after  a  time,  he 
had  had  apparently  enough  of  their  company, 
with  a  wave  trf  tua  hand  he  dismissed  his 


court,  which   all   flew   quietly  away  at  the 
signal    They  wanted  apparently  nothing  but 
friendliness  from  him,  and  on  his  pan  it  was 
not  done  for  money,  but  simply  for  his  own   I 
pastime,  and  when  the  reception  was  over  he  li 
walked  away  among  the  crowd,  which  seemed   ' 
too  well  used  to  the  sight  to  heed  it  much.      | 

In  general,  however,  we  are  too  stupid  in  li 
our  intercourse  with  animals  to  attempt  to  | 
understand  the  language  they  use,  or  to  tn-  i; 
to  perfect  the  signs  by  which  they  are  to  'i 
interpret  our  wishes;  although  the  occa-  | 
sional  instances,  often  accidental,  show  bow  ' 
much  might  be  done  in  this  way, 

A  cat  in  a  Swiss  cottage  had  taken  poison.  ', 
and  came  in  a  pitiful  state  of  pain  to  seek  j' 
its  mistress's  help.    The  fever  and  heat  were  ■ 
so'great,  that  it  dipped  its  own  paws  into  a  pan  ]| 
of  water,  an  almost  unheard-of  proceeding  in 
a  water-hating  cat.    She  wrapped  it  In  wet   | 
linen,  fed  it  with  gruel,  nursed  it  and  doc- 
tored it  all  the  day  and  night  after.    Ii 
recovered,  and  could  not  find  ways  enough 
to  show  its  gratitude.     One  evening  she  had   ' 
gone  up-staiis  to  bed,  when  a  raeif  at  the   1 
window  roused  her,  she  got  up  and  opened  it.  ' 
and  found  the  cat  which  had  chmbed  a  peai- 
tree  nailed  against  the  house,  with  a  mouse  in 
its  mouth.     This  it  laid  as  an  offering  at  m  J 
mistress's  feet  and  went  away.     For  above  a  ' 
year  it  continued  to  bring  diese  tributes  lo 
her.    Even  when  it  had  kittensthey  were  not 
allowed  to  touch  thisreserved  share,  and  if  the)- 
attempted  to  eat  it,  the  mother  gave  them  a 
little   tap,    "that   is   not  for   thee."      AiKi 
awhile,  however,  the  mistress  accepted  the 
gift,  thanked  the  giver  with  a  pleased  look 
and  restored  the  mouse,  when  the  cat  per- 

tted  her  children  to  take  the  prey  which 
had  served  its  purpose  in  her  eyes.  Here 
was  a  refined  feeling  of  gratitude,  remembered 
for  months  after,  quite  disinterested,  anti 
placed  above  the  natural  insrincts  (always 
strong  in  a  cat)  towards  her  own  offspring. 

If  the  question  of  the  capabihties  of  animals, 
their  affections  and  powers  of  memory,  both 
evidently  great — their  degree  of  ideality,  often 
'  ;  very  strong — the  amount  of  their 
reasoning  power,  i.e.  of  foreseeing  the  conse- 
quences of  an  action  and  guarding  agains:  |  I 
them,  or  accomplishing  a  new  and  untried  ob- 
ject, were  as  studied  as  it  might  be  in  the  vcn-  i 
intimate  intereourse  existing  between  piets  anci 
their  masters,  much  would  be  done  towards 
reconciling  outsiders  to  that  very  exclusive 
relation,  and  making  pets  an  interest  instead 
of  a  nuisance  to  the  public  in  general,  as  i^ 
now  too  often  thrir  fate. 
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By  the  lath  NORMAN  MACLEOD,  d.d. 


in.-A  MOTHER'S  FUNERAL. 

AH,  sune  ye'il  lay  yer  niither 
doon 
In  her  lanely  bed  and  narrow ; 
Bui,  till  ye're  sleepin'  by  her  side, 
Ye'll  never  meet  her  marrow  ! " 


A  father's  love  is  strong  and  deep, 

And  ready  is  a  brither's, — 
A  sister's  love  is  pure  and  sweet — 

But  what  love's  like  a  mither's? 
Ye  mauna  greet  ower  muckle,  bnirnc, 

As  round  the  fire  ye  gaither. 
And  see  the  twa  chairs  empty  thcr 

O'  mither  and  o'  faither ; 


Nor  dinna  let  yer  hearts  be  dreich, 
When  wintry  winds  are  blawin'. 

And  on  their  graves,  wi'  angry  sugh. 
The  snelly  drift  is  snawia' ; 


But  think  o'  blyther  times  gane  by — 
The  mony  years  o'  blessing. 

When   sorrow   passed  the  door,  and 
nane 
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And  mind  the  peaeefu'  gloamm'  hours 

When  the  outdoor  wark  was  endiii', 
And  after  time,  when  auid  grey  heads 

Wi'  yours  in  prayer  were  bendin'. 
And  think  how  happy  baith  are  noo, 

Aboon  a'  ihocht  or  tcllin' ; 
For  they're  at  hame,  and  young  again, 

Within  their  Father's  dwellin'. 
Sae,  gin  ye  wish  to  meet  up  there 

Yer  faither  and  yer  mither, 
O  love  their  God,  and  be  gudc  bairns, 

And  O  love  ane  anither ! 


IV,— TEMPORA  MUTANTUR, 

Tick  !  tick !  tick !  my  heart  is  sick 

To  hear  how  time  is  flying; 

For  at  break  of  day  I  must  haste  away, 

And  leave  dear  Kitty  a  crying. 

O  cruel  clock. 

Why  dost  thou  mock 

My  heart  so  sick. 

With  thy  tick,  tick,  tick ! 

Go  slowly!— 

II. 
Tick — tick — tick — my  heart  is  sick 
To  hear  how  time  doth  tarry ; 
For  at  break  of  day  I  will  liaate  away. 
My  own  dear  Kitty  to  many. 


O  cruel  clock, 

Why  dost  thou  mock 

My  heart  so  sick. 

With  thy  tick— tick— tick ! 

So  slowly ! 


v.— SUMDAT  m  THE  HIGHLANDS. 
What  holy  cilm   is  this  !     The  mountains  !i 
sleep 
Wrapped  in  the  sun-mist,  throi^h  which  i 
heaven-bom  gleams  I 

Kiss  their  old  ioreheads  till  they  smile  in 
dreams 
Of  early  youtii,  when  rising  from  the  deep,      i 
Baptized  by  God,  they  shared  man's  siijcsi  , 
days  -.—  i 

Dreams  too  of  Restoration,  when  diJl 

cease 
Creation's  groans  in  universal  peace,  ' 

And  harmonies  of  imiveiBal  praise. 
But  hark !   From  yonder  glen  the  kirk-bell 
rings. 
Where  iambs  at  pkiy  midst  purple  heatlic 

bleat, 
And  larics  make  glad  the  air ;  while  shei>- 
herds  neet 
To  worship  Ouist.    Good  Lord!    Thy  world 

now  sings 
The  hymn  that  louder  yet  shall  fill  the  sk)- 
Of  "  Peace  on  earth !  Glory  to  God  on  high!"  . 
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VIII. — GOOD   DEEDS  ARE   NEVER  LOST. 

IN  days  gone  there  lived  a  married  couple 
who  hil  one  only  son.  When  he  grew 
tip  they  made  him  learn  something  which 
would  be  of  use  to  him  in  after-life.  He  was 
a  kind,  quiet  boy,  and  feared  God  greatly. 
After  his  schooling  was  finished  his  father 
gave  liim  a  ship,  freighted  with  various  fi«ris 
of  merchandise,  so  that  he  might  go  and 
trade  about  the  world,  and  grow  rich,  and 
become  a  help  to  bis  parents  in  their  old 
age.  The  son  put  to  aea,  and  one  day 
the  ship  he  was  in  met  ■with  a  Turkish 
vessel  in  which  be  heard  great  weeping  and 
wailing.  So  he  demanded  of  the  Tudcish 
sailors,  "  Pray,  tell  me  why  there  is  so  much 
wailing  on  board  your  ship?"  and  they 
answered,  "  We  are  carrying  slaves  which  we 
have  captured  in  different  countries,  and  those 
who  are  chained  are  weeping," 

Then  he  said,  "  Please,  brothers,  ask  your 
captain  if  he  would  give  me  the  slaves  for 
ready  cash  ?  " 


The  captain  gladly  agreed  to  the  propos;!, 
I  and  after  much  ba:^iiuiig  the  young  man 
gave  to  the  captain  his  vwsfcl  full  of  mer- 
chandise, and  Tcceived  in  ^change  the  ship  | 
fiill  of  slaves. 

Then  he  called  the  slaves  before  him,  an  J  , 
demanded  of  each  whence  he  came,  antl  \\ 
told  them  all  tbey  were  free  to  return  to  their   I 
own  countries.     At  last  he  came  to  an  olJ 
woman  who  held  clmc  to  her  side  a  ven' 
beautiful  girl,  xnd  he  asked  them  from  what 
country  they  came.     The  old  woman  tuM   , 
him  weeping  that  they  came  from  a  very    ■ 
distant  land,  saying,  "This  young  girl  is  the   . 
only  daughter  of  the  king,  and  I  am  Iici   | 
nnrae,  and  have  taken  care  of  her  from  her   ^ 
childfaAod.    One  day,  unhappily,  she  went  lo   ' 
walk  in  a  garden  far  away  from  the  palace. 
and  these  wicked  Turks  saw  her  and  caught 
her.    Luckily,  I  happened  to  be  near,  am:, 
hearing  her  scream,  ran  to  her  help,  and  so   , 
the  Turks  caught  me  too,  and  brought  11= 
both  on  board  of  this  ship."     Then  the  old 
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woman  and  the  beaudful  girl,  being  so  (ai 
irom  their  own  couatry,  and  having  no  means 
of  getting  there,  begged  bim  that  be  would 
take  them  with  him.  So  he  martied  the  girl, 
took  her  with  him,  and  returned  home.         ' 

When  he  arrived  his  father  a^ed  him 
about  his  ship  and  merchandise,  go  he  told 
him  what  had  happened,  how  he  had  given 
his  vessel  with  its  cargo  and  had  boi^ht  the 
slaves  and  set  tliem  fice.  "This  girl,"  con- 
tinued he,  "is  a.  king's  daughter,  and  the 
old  woman  her  nuise  i  as  they  could  not  get 
back  to  their  country,  they  prayed  to  remain 
with  me,  so  I  married  the  girL" 

Thereupon  tlie  father  was  very  angry,  and 
said,  "  My  unhappy  son !  what  have  you 
done?  Why  have  you  made  away  with  my 
property  without  cause  and  of  your  own 
will  ?  "  and  he  drove  him  out  of  the  house. 

Then  the  son  liVed  with  his  wife  and  her 
old  nurse  a  long  time  in  the  same  village, 
trying  alwa)'5,  through  the  good  offices  of  his 
mother  and  other  friends,  to  obtain  his 
Other's  forgiveness,  and,  begging  him  to  let 
liim  have  a  second  ship  full  of  merchandise, 
promised  to  be  wiser  in  future.  After  some 
time  the  father  took  pity  on  him,  and  re- 
ceive^  him  again  into  his  house,  with  his 
wife  and  her  old  nurse.  Shortly  after  he 
fitted  him  out  another  ship,  larger  than  the 
&rsC  one,  and  tilled  with  more  valuable  wares. 
In  this  he  sailed,  leaving  his  wife  and  hernurse 
in  the  house  of  his  parents.  He  came  one 
day  to  a  city  wheie  he  found  the  soldiers 
very  busy  carrying  some  unlucky  villagers 
away  to  prison.  So  he  asked  them,  "  Why 
ate  you  doing  this,  my  brethren  P  Why  are 
you  driving  these  poor  people  to  prison?" 
and  the  soldiers  answered : 

"They  have  not  paid  the  king's  taxes, 
that  is  why  we  take  them  to  prison." 

Then  he  went  to  the  magistrate  and 
asked,  "  Please  tell  me  how  much  these  poor 
prisoners  owe  ?  " 

So  the  magistrate  told  him. 

Then  he  sold  his  wares  and  ship,  and  pud 
the  debts  of  all  the  prisoners,  and  returned 
home  with  outvany thing.  Falling  at  the  feet 
of  his  father,  he  told  him  what  he  had  done, 
and  be^ed  bim  to  forgive  him.  But  the 
father  was  exceedingly  angry,  more  so  than 
before,  and  drove  his  son  away  from  his  pre- 
sence. What  could  the  unhaj^y  son  do  in 
this  great  strait?  How  could  he  beg,  he 
whose  patents  were  so  rich?  After  some 
time  his  friends  again  prevailed  upon  the 
father  to  receive  him  back,  because,  as  they 
urged,  so  much  suffering  had  made  him  wiser. 
At  last  the  father  yielded,  took  him  again 


into  his  house,  and  prepared  a  ship  for  him 
liner  and  richer  than  the  two  former  ones.  I 
Then  the  son  had  the  portrait  of  his  wife  ! 
painted  on  the  helm,  and  that  of  her  old  I 
nurse  on  the  stem,  and,  alter  bddng  leave  ! 
of  his  father  and  mother,  and  wife,  and  all  j 
his  friends,  he  sailed  away  the  third  time.        | 

After  sailing  for  some  days  he  came  near  ' 
alacge  city,  in  which  there  lived  a.  king,  and,  | 
dropping  anchor,  he  fired  a  salute  to  the  city.  ' 
All  the  citizens  wondered,  as  did  also  their 
king,  and  no  one  could  say  who  the  captain 
of  the  strange  ship  might  be.  In  the  after- 
noon the  kingj  sent  one  of  his  ministers 
to  ask  who  be  was  and  why  he  came,  and 
the  minister  brought  a  message  that  the  king 
himself  would  come  at  nine  o'clock  the  next 
morning  to  see  the  ship.  When  the  minister 
came  he  saw  on  the  helm  the  portrait  of 
the  king's  daughter,  and  on  the  stem  that 
of  her  old  nurse,  and  in  his  surprise  and  joy 
dared  not  believe  his  own  eyes.  For  the 
princess  liad  been  promised  to  him  in  mar- 
riage while  she  was  yet  a  child,  and  long 
before  she  was  captured  by  the  Turks. 

But  the  minister  did  not  tell  any  one  what 
he  had  seen. 

Next  morning,  at  nine  o'clock,  the  king 
came  with  his  ministers  on  board  the  ship, 
and  asked  the  captain  who  he  was,  and 
whence  he  came  ? 

Whilst  walking  about  the  vessel  he  saw 
there  the  portrait  of  the  girl  on  the  helm  and 
that  of  the  old  woman  on  the  stem,  and 
recognised  the  features  of  his  own  daughter 
and  her  old  nurse  who  had  been  captured 
by  the  Turks.  But  his  joy  was  so  great,  he 
dared  not  believe  his  eyes,  so  he  invited  the 
captain  to  come  Aat  afternoon  to  his  palace 
to  relate  his  adventures,  hoping  thus  to  find 
out  if  his  hopes  were  well  founded. 

In  the  afternoon,  in  obedience  to  the 
king's  wish,  he  went  to  the  palace,  and  the 
king  at  once  began  to  inquire  why  the  figure 
ofthe  girl  was  painted  on  the  helm  and  that 
of  the  old  woman  on  the  stem.  The  captain 
guessed  at  once  that  this  king  must  be  his 
wife's  father,  so  he  told  him  everything  that 
had  happened — how  he  had  met  the  Turkish 
ship  filled  witii  slaves,  and  had  ransomed 
them  and  set  them  free.  "  This  girl,  alone," 
he  continued,  "  with  her  old  nurse,  had  no- 
where to  go,  as  her  country  was  so  far  off,  so 
they  asked  to  remain  with  me,  and  I  married 
the  girl." 

When  the  king  heard  this  he  exclaimed, 
"  That  girl  is  my  only  child,  and  the  accursed 
Turks  took  her  and  her  old  nurse.  You, 
since  you  are  lier  husband,  will  be  the  heir 
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to  my  crown.     But  go — go  at  once  to  your  |  court  mourned  greatly.     The  king  kept  the  '  i 
home,  and  bring  me  your  wife  that  I  may    parents  and  family  of  the  young  man  by  him 
see  her — my  only  daughter,  before   I  die.  ,  as  he  had  engaged  to  do,  but   they  couM 
Bring  your  &ther,  your  mother,  bring  all    not  console  themselves  for  their  great  loss.       i 
jrour  family.      Let  your  property  be  all  sold    '    Meanwhile,  the  king's  unhappy  son-in-law 
m  that  country,  and  come  all  of  you  here.  ,  sat  on  the  rock,  and  lived  on  the  moss  which    ' 
Your  father  shall  be  my  brother  and  your   grew  there,  and  was  scorched   by  the  hot  ■ 
mother  my  sister,  as  you  are  ray  son  and  the    sun,   from   which  he  had   no   shelter  ;    his 
heir  to  my  crown.     We  will  all  live  together  '  garments    were    soiled    and    torn,   and    no 
here  in  one  palace."     Then  he  called  the  i  one    would    have    reci^nised    him.       Still 
queen,  and  all  his  ministers,  and  told  them    not    a    living    soul    was    to    be    seen    any- 
all  about  his  daughter.     And  there  was  great    where  to   help   him.     At   last,   after   fifteen 
rejoicing  and  festivity  in  the  whole  court.        '  days  and  fifteen  nights,  he  noticed  an  ol<! 

After  this  the  king  gave  his  son-in-law  man  on  the  shore,  leaning  on  a  staff,  s.nA 
his  own  large  ship  to  bring  back  the  prin-  |  engaged  in  fishing.  Then  the  king's  heir 
cess  and  the  whole  family.  So  the  cap-  shouted  to  the  old  man,  and  begged  him  to 
tain  left  his  own  ship  there,  but  he  asked  the  help  him  oEf  the  rock.  The  old  fisherman 
king  to  send  one  of  his  ministers  with  him,  ■  consented — 

"  lest  they  should  not  believe  me,"  he  said,        "  It  you  will  pay  me  for  it,"  said  he. 
and  the  king  gave  him  as  a  companion  for  |      "  How  can  I  pay  you'  when,  as  you  see,  I    ■ 
his  voyage  the  same  minister  to  whom  he  had    have  nothing,  and  even  my  clothes  are  only 
formerly  promised  the  princess  in  marriage.  :  rags  ? "  answered  the  yoimg  man  sadly.  I 

They  arrived  safely  in  port, and  the  captain's  "Oh,  that  matters  nothing,"  exd^med  il 
father  was  surprised  to  see  his  son  return  so  the  old  man ;  "  I  have  here  pen  and  paper.  'I 
soon,  and  with  such  a  splendid  vessel.  |  so,  if  you  know  how  to  use  them,  write  a  pro-    ! 

Then  he  told  all  that  had  happened,  and  i  mise  to  give  me  half  of  everything  you  may    | 
his  mother  and  wife,  and  especially  the  old  <  ever  possess,  and  then  sign  the  paper."  ,| 

nurse,  rejoiced  greatly  when  they  heard  the  I  To  that  the  young  man  gladly  cionsented  ;  J 
good  news.  As  the  king's  minister  was  |  so.the  old  man  walked  through  the  water  to  • 
there  to  witness  the  truth  of  this  strange  him,  and  he  signed  the  paper,  and  then  the  |i 
news,  no  one  could  doubt  it  So  the  j  old  man  took  him  over  to  titQ  shore.  After 
father  and  mother  consented  to  sell  alt  their  i  that  he  journeyed  from  village  to  village.  | 
property  and  go  to  live  in  the  king's  palace.    I  barefoot,  hungry,  and  sorrowful,  and  b^ged    !| 

But  the  minister  resolved  to  kill  this  new    some  garments  to  cover  him.  i' 

heir  to  the  king  and  husband  of  the  prin-  After  thirty  days'  wandering,  his  good  luck  [ 
cess  who  had  been  promised  to  him  for  wife,  led  him  to  the  city  of  the  king,  and  be  went 
so,  when  they  had  sailed  a  long  distance,  and  sat  at  the  door  of  the  palace,  wearing  on 
he  called  him  on  deck  to  confer  with  him.  '  his  finger  his  wedding-ring,  on  which  was  his  : 
The  captain  had  a  quiet  conscience,  and  did  own  name,  and  the  name  of  his  wife.  At 
not  suspect  any  evil,  so  he  came  up  at  once,  eventide,  the  king's  servants  took  him  into 
and  the  minister  caught  him  quickly  and  the  courtyard,  and  gave  him  to  eat  what 
threw  him  overboard.  remained  of  their  supper.     Next  morning  he 

The  ship  was  sailing  fast,  and  it  was  rather  took  his  stand  by  die  garden-door,  but  the 
dark,  so  the  captain  could  not  overtake  her,  .  gardener  came  and  drove  him  away,  saying 
but  was  left  behind  in  the  great  waters.  The  that  the  king  with  his  fiimily  were  soon 
minister,  however,  went  quietly  to  sleep.  j  coming   that  way.     So   he  moved   away   a 

Fortunately  the  waves  carried  the  king's  i  little,  and  sat  down  near  a  comer  of  tht 
young  heir  to  a  rock  near  the  shore;  "  garden  j  and  shortly  aJterwaitWie  saw  the  kim; 
it  was,  however,  a  desert  country,  and  no  ,  walking  with  his  mother,  his  father  leadir,- 
one  was  near  to  help  him.  Those  he  had  the  queen,  and  his  wife  walking  with  the 
left  on  board  the  ship,  seeing  next  morning  minister,  his  great  enemy.  He  did  nvi 
that  he  had  disappeared,  began  to  weep  and  ■  yet  desire  to  show  himself  to  them,  by: 
wail,  thinking  he  had  faJlen  overboard  !  as  they  passed  near  him  and  gave  him  aim-. 
in  the  night  and  been  drowned.  His  wife  |  his  wife  saw  the  wedding-ring  on  a  finger  oi 
especially  lamented  him,  because  they  had  the  hand  which  he  held  out  to  take  thr 
loved  each  other  very  much.  When  the  money.  Still  she  could  not  think  the  b^g^'  I 
ship  arrived  at  the  king's  city,  and  reported    could  be  her  husband,  so  she  said —  N 

to  him  the  great  disaster  that  had  befallen  ;  "  Let  me  see  the  ring  you  have  on  vwt  I 
them,  the  king  was  troubled,  and  the  whole    finger."  I 
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The  minister  who  was  walking  by  her  was 
a  little  frightened,  and  said — 

"  Go  on,  how  can  you  speak  to  that 
ragged  man?" 

But  she  would  not  hear  him.  She  took 
the  ring,  and  read  thereon  her  own  and  her 
husband's  names.  Her  heart  was  greatly 
troubled  by  the  sight  of  the  ring,  but  she 
controlled  her  feelings  and  said  nothing.  As 
soon  as  they  returned  to  the  palace,  she  told 
the  king,  her  bther,  that  she  had  recc^ised 
her  husband's  ring  on  the  hand  of  the  beggar 
who  sat  by  the  side  of  the  garden.  "So 
please  send  for  him,"  said  she, "  that  we  may 
tind  out  how  the  ring  came  into  his  hands." 

Then  the  king  sent  his  servants  to  find 
the  beggar,  and  they  brought  him  to  the 
palace.  And  the  king  asked  him  whence  he 
came,  and  how  he  got  that  ring.  So  he 
could  not  restrain  himself,  but  told  them 
how  he  had  been  thrown  overboard  by  the 
treacherous  minister,  and  spent  fii^een  days 
and  nights  on  the  naked  rock,  and  how  he 
had  been  saved. 

"You  see  now  how  God  and  my  right- 
dealing  have  brought  me  back  to  my  parents 
and  my  wife." 

When  they  heard  that,  they  could  hardly 
speak,  so  rejoiced  were  they.  Then  the 
king  summoned  the  &ther  and  mother,  and 
related  what  bad  happened  to  their  son. 

The  servants  quickly  brought  him  fine  new 
garments,  and  bathed  and  clothed  him.  So 
for  many  days  there  was  great  rejoicings,  not 
only  in  the  palace,  but  also  in  all  the  city, 
and  he  was  crowned  as  king.  The  minister 
n-as  seized  by  the  kill's  order,  and  given  up 
to  the  king's  son-in-law,  that  he  might  punish 
him  after  his  own  will.  But  the  young  king 
would  not  permit  him  to  be  put  to  death, 
hut  forgave  him,  on  condition  that  he  left  the 
kingdom  instantly. 

A  few  days  after,  the  old  man  who  had 
saved  the  young  king  came  bringing  with 
him  his  written  promise.  The  young  king 
took  the  paper,  and  reading  it,  said — 

"  My  old  man,  sit  down.  To-day  I  am 
king,  but  if  I  were  a  beggar  I  would  fulfil 
my  word,  and  acknowledge  my  signature. 
Therefore  we  will  divide  all  that  I  have." 

So  he  took  out  the  book  and  began  to 
divide  the  dties. 

"This  is  for  me — that  is  for  you."  So 
saying,  he  wrote  all  on  a  chart,  till  all  were 
divided  between  them,  from  the  greatest  city 
to  the  poorest  barrack. 

The  old  man  accepted  his  half,  but 
immediately  made  a  present  of  it  again  to 
the  young  king,  saying — ■ 


"Take  it  I  I  am  not  an  old  man,  but  an 
angel  from  God !  I  was  sent  by  God  to 
save  thee,  for  the  sake  of  thy  good  deeds. 
Now  reign  and  be  happy,  and  may  thy 
prosperity  last  long." 

The  angel  disappeared ;  and  the  king 
reigned  there  in  great  happiness. 

IX. — LYING   FOE  A  WAGER. 

One  day  a  father  sent  his  son  to  the  mill 
with  com  to  grind,  but  before  he  went  he 
recommended  him  not  to  grind  it  in  the 
mill  in  which  he  should  happen  to  meet  widi 
a  man  named  "  Beardless."  *  The  boy  came 
to  a  mill,  but  there  he  found  Beardless. 

"  God  bless  you.  Beardless,"  said  he. 

"  God  bless  you  too,  my  son,"  replied  the 

"  Can  I  grind  ray  com  here  ? "  asked  the 
boy. 

"Why  not?"  responded  Beardless;  "my 
com  will  be  soon  ready,  and  you  can  grind 
yours  as  long  as  you  like." 

But  the  boy  recollected  his  father's  advice, 
and  left  the  mill  and  went  to  another.  But 
Beardless  took  some  com  and  hurried,  by  a 
shorter  way,  to  the  tnill  towards  which  the 
boy  had  gone,  and  reached  there  before  him, 
and  put  some  of  his  com  into  the  mill  to  be 
ground.  IVhen  the  boy  arrived,  he  was 
gready  surprised  to  find  Beardless  there,  and 
so  he  went  away  from  this  and  approached  a 
third  mill.  But  Beardless  hurried  by  a  short 
cut,  and  reached  this  mill  also  before  the 
boy,  and  gave  some  of  his  com  to  be  ground. 
He  did  the  same  at  a  fourth  mill,  so  the  boy 
got  tired,  and,  thinking  that  he  should  find 
Beardless  in  every  mill,  put  down  his  sack, 
and  resolved  to  grind  in  this  mill,  although 
Beardless  was  there. 

When  the  boy's  com  came  to  be  ground. 
Beardless  said  to  him,  "  Hearken,  my  son. 
Let  us  make  a  cake  of  your  flour." 

The  boy  was  thinking  all  the  time  of  his 
father's  words,  but  he  could  not  help  himself. 
So  he  said,  "  Very  good,  we  will  make  one." 

Beardless  got  up  and  began  to  mix  the 
flour  with  water,  which  the  boy  brought 
him,  and  he  kept  mixing  till  all  the  com  was 
ground,  and  all  the  flour  made  into  a  veiy 
large  Joaf,  Then  they  made  a  fire,  put  the 
bread  to  bake,  and,  when  it  was  baked,  took 
it  and  placed  it  against  a  wall. 

Then  Beardless  said,  "  My  son,  listen  to 
me.  Ifwewere  to  divide  the  loaf  between 
us,  it  would  not  be  enough  for  either  of  us, 
so  let  us  tell   each  other   some    lies,   and 
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whoever  lells  the  gruatest  lie  shall  have  the 
whole  loaf  for  himself," 

The  boy  thought,  "  I  cannot  now  draw 
back,  so  I  may  as  well  do  my  best  and  go 
on."  So  he  said  aloud  to  Beardless,  "  Very 
well,  but  you  must  begin." 

Then  Beardless  told  many  different  lies, 
and  when  he  got  quite  tired  of  lying,  the 
boy  said  to  hira,  "  Eh  !  my  dear  Beardless, 
if  that  is  al!  you  know,  it  is  not  much. 
Only  listen,  and  have  patience  a  little,  whilst 
I  tell  you  a  real  truth.  In  myj.tmn^  days, 
when  I  was  an  oid  tnan,  we  had  very  many 
beehives,  and  it  was  my  business  every 
morning  to  count  them.  Now  I  always 
counted  the  bees  easily  enough,  but  I 
never  could  count  the  beehives.  One  morn- 
ing, whilst  counting  the  bees,  I  saw  that  the 
best  bee  was  missing,  so  I  put  a  saddle  on 
the  cock  and  mounted,  and  started  in  search 
of  my  bee.  I  traced  it  to  the  sea-shore,  and 
saw  tliat  it  had  gone  over  the  sea,  so  I 
followed  it.  When  I  got  over,  I  saw  that  a 
man  had  caught  my  bee,  and  was  ploughing 
a  field  with  it  in  which  he  was  about  to  sow 
millet.  I  called  to  him,  '  That  is  my  bee  I 
How  did  you  get  her?'  And  the  man  said, 
'  Well,  brother,  if  it  is  yours,  take  it.'  And 
he  gave  me  back  my  bee,  and  also  a  sack 
full  of  millet.  Then  I  put  the  sack  on  my 
back,  and  moved  the  saddle  from  the  cock 
to  the  bee.  Tfien  I  mounted  it,  and  led  the 
cock  behind  me,  that  he  might  rest  a  little. 
Whilst  I  was  crossing  the  sea,  somehow  one 
of  the  strings  of  the  sack  broke,  and  all  the 
millet  fell  into  the  water, 

"Whenlhad  got  overitwas  aheadynig 
so  I  dismounted  and  let  the  bee  loose 
graze!  The  cock  I  fastened  near  me,  and 
gave  him  some  hay ;  after  that  I  lay  down 
CO  skcp.  When  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  1 
found  the  wolves  had  kiiL-d  my  bee  and 
eaten  it  up ;  and  the  honey  was  lying  all 
about  the  valley  ankle-deep ;  and  on  the  hills 
it  lay  knee-deep.  Then  I  began  to  think  in 
what  I  could  gather  up  all  the  honey.  I  re- 
membered I  had  a  little  axe  by  me,  so  I 
went  into  the  forest  to  try  to  kill  some  beast, 
in  order  to  make  a  sack  from  its  skin.  In 
the  forest  I  saw  two  deer  dancing  on  one 
leg ;  so  I  broke  the  leg  with  my  little  axe 
and  caught  them  both.  Prom  the  two  deer 
I  drew  three  skins  and  made  three  bags, 
wherein  I  gathered  up  ail  the  honey.  I  put 
the  sacks  full  of  honey  on  the  code's  back, 
and  hastened  home.  When  I  reached  home 
I  found  that  my  father  had  just  been  bom, 
and  they  sent  me  to  heaven  to  bring  some 
holy  water.    Whibt  I  was  thinking  how  I 


should  go  up  to  heaven,  I  remembered  the 
millet  which  had  fidlen  into  the  sea.  Wlien 
I  reached  the  sea  I  found  the  millet  had 
grown  up  quite  to  heaven,  so  I  climbed  itaod 
reached  the  sky.  And  on  gettinginto  hcHen 
I  saw  the  millet  was  quite  ripe,  and  that  one 
whom  I  met  there  had  reined  it,  and  had 
already  nude  a.  loaf  from  it,  and  had 
broken  sotne  pieces  into  warm  milk,  wluch 
he  was  eating.  I  greeted  him,  saying, '  God 
help  you!'  and  he  answered,  'God  help 
thee  also ! '  and  then  he  gave  me  holy 
water  anil  I  returned.  But  I  found  dnt 
meuiwhile  there  had  been  a  grsftt  rain,  so 
that  the  sea.  had  risen  and  carried  away  on 
millet.  Then  I  grew  very  anxious  aatohoul 
should  gvt^owQ  again  to  earth.  Allast  I 
remembered  that  I  have  long  hair,  so  loi^ 
that  when  I  stand  upright  it  reaches  down  to 
the  ground,  and  when  I  sit  it  reaches  to  in' 
ears  ;  so  I  took  my  knife  and  cut  one  iaai 
after  another,  and  tied  tliem  together  as  I 
went  down  them.  Meanirinle  it  grew  daii, 
so  I  tied  a  knot  in  the  hair,  and  resfrivcd  to 
rest  on  that  krMjt  through  the  night  But 
how  should  I  do  without  a  fire  ?  The  ttnder- 
box  I  had  by  me,  but  I  had  no  wood !  Then 
I  remembsrcd  I  had  somewhere  in  my  over- 
coat a  sewing-needle,  so  I  found  it,  cut  it  in 
pieces  and  made  a  great  fire,  ajid  when  I 
was  well  wanned  laid  mysalf  down  near 
the  file  to  sleep.  I  slept  soundly,  but,  mi- 
fortunately,  a  spark  of  foe  bHiot  the  hiir 
through,  uid  so  head  crrer  heels  I  feH  to  tbe 
ground,  and  sank  into  the  earth  up  to  ny 
girdle.  I  looked  about  to  see  how  I  conM 
get  out,  and,  seeing  do  help  near,  I  hnnicd 
home  for  a  spade  and  oaaie  baclL  and  dug 
myself  out  Then  I  took  tbe  holy  water  to 
my  father.  When  I  arrived  at  bonw  I  fomd 
the  reapers  working  in  the  corn-field.  Tbe 
corn  wassohigh,  that  the  Teap>etswcrealinast 
burnt  up.  Then  I  shouted  to  thsm,  '  Why 
do  you  not  bring  our  m«ra  here  whicfa  is  t«i> 
day's  long  and  a  day  and  a  half  broad,  and 
on  whose  back  bage  trees  are  growiag? 
Bring  her,  that  she  may  make  a  liule  diadow 
on  the  field ! '  My  father  qnic&ly  brought  the 
more,  and  the  rei^ien  worked  on  quite 
pleasantly  in  her  sduMiow.  Then  I  took  a 
vessel  to  bring  sane  water.  But  the  water 
was  frozen,  so  I  took  my  head  and  broke 
the  ice  with  it  Then  I  filled  tbe  vend  witli 
water,  and  carried  it  to  the  reapers.  When 
they  saw  me  they  all  sbouted,  '  Btit  whoe 
is  your  head?'  I  put  up  my  hmd  to  feel 
for  my  head,  and  foimd,  alas,  that  I  had  no 
head  on  my  shoulders.  I  had  foigottcn  it, 
and  had  left  it  by  the  water.    So  I  retnined 
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quickly,  but  a  fox  had  got  there  before  me,  I  pocket.  I  opened  tlie  book,  and  there  I 
and  was  drawing  the  brain  from  my  head  to  I  read,  '  The  whole  loaf  is  for  me,  and  Beard- 
cat.  Then  I  approached  slowly  and  struck  less  is  to  get  nothing ! '  So  (he  boy  caught 
the  fox  furiously,  and  he  began  to  run,  and,  ap  the  loaf  and  ran  off  home,  and  Beardless 
in  running,  dropped  a  httle  book  from  his  |  remained  looking  after  him. 
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I  READ  that  old  and  wondrous  song,* 
So  strongly  sweet  znd  sweetly  strong. 
That  silver  poera,  whose  music  shivers 
With  a  chime  of  rolling  rivers 

Through  the  forest  of  the  psalms — 
Now  it  droppeth  some  golden  bead, 
Hebrew  litany,  or  creed, 
On  its  rosary  of  the  reed  : 

Now  among  the  dark-green  palms, 
And  through  tlie  harp-hung  willows  grey 
It  yeameth  its  sweet  self  away. 
,\nd  then  the  stream  is  fleck'd  with  froth, 
And  then  the  psalm  is  white  with  wrath. 
And  all  the  sorrow  of  the  verse 
Swells  out  majestic  to  a  curee. 

"  Blessed  be  thou,  Psalm  !  "  I  s^d, 

"  Whether  thy  deep  words  be  read 

Soft  and  low  with  bended  head  j 
Or  whether  chance  at  vesper-tide 

In  some  minster  grand  and  grey. 
By  the  organ  glorified, 

Soft  the  Super  Flumina 
Rustles  by  the  wreathen  pillar, 
While  the  hush  of  eve  gron-s  stiller, 
Till  you  seem  to  hear  a  river, 
Willows  tremble,  harp-strings  quiver. 
And  a  beautiful  regret 
To  the  heavenly  Sion  set." 
"  And  why,"  I  thought,  "  must  she  be  still, 
The  Muse,  that  with  her  hallow'd  fire 

Those  chosen  shepherds  did  inspire 
Of  Bethlehem,  and  of  Oreb's  hill ; 

And  now,  in  exile  chants  again. 

Not  less  divinely,  such  a  strain, 

As  he  the  son  of  Jesse  play'd 

In  Kedron's  olive-hoary  glade, 
The  glittering  grief  upon  his  brow  ? 
In  Christ's  own  church  must  she  rest  now, 

Fair,  angel-fair,  but  frozen,  like 
A  marble  maid  whose  death-white  fingers 
Enclasp  a  haip,  o'er  which  she  lingers 

Stone-silent,  but  may  never  strike  ?  " 


Musing  thus,  a  spirit  bright 
Stood  by  me  that  summer  night : 
"  Come,  where  the  river  rolleth  calm 
Of  that  Babylonian  psalm  ; 


Thou  shalt  learn,  by  me  reveal'd, 
Why  those  holy  lips  are  seal'd," 


Then  on  a  great  Assyrian  quay. 
Fast  by  the  town  of  Nineveh, 
At  noon  of  night,  methought  I  stood 
Where  Tigiis  went  with  glimmering  flood. 
And  walls  were  there  all  storied  round 
With  old  grim  kings,  enthron'd,  encrown'd. 
Strange -visaged  chief,  and  wingfed  bull. 
Pine-cone,  and  lotus  wonderful. 
Embark'd,  I  floated  fast  and  far. 

For  I  was  bound  to  Babylon  ; 

I  saw  the  great  blue  lake  of  Wan, 
And  that  green  island  Ahktamar. 

I  saw  above  the  burning  fiat 

The  lone  and  snow-capp'd  Ararat. 
But  ever  spell-bound  on  I  pass. 

Sometimes  hearing  my  shallop  creep. 

With  its  cool  rustle,  tlirough  the  deep 
Mesopotamian  meadow  grass. 
And  now  (as  when  by  moons  of  old. 
Grandly  with  wrinkling  silver  roll'd. 
It  glimmer'd  on  through  grove  and  lea, 

For  the  starry  eyes  of  Raphael 
Journeying  to  Ecbatane) 
The  ancient  Tigris  fioweth  free. 

Through  orange-grove,  and  date-tree  dell. 

To  pearl  and  rainbow-colour'd  shell. 
And  coral  of  the  Indian  sea. 
Take  down  the  sail,  and  strike  the  mast. 
Here  is  Euphrates  old,  at  last. 
Begirt  with  many  a  belt  of  palm, 
Round  fragrant  garden-beds  of  balm, 
(In  one  whereof  old  Chekias'  daughter 
Went  to  walk  do^vn  beside  the  water. 
The  lily  both  in  heart  and  name. 
Whose  white  leaf  hath  no  blot  of  shame.t) 
Grandly  the  king  of  rivers  greets 
His  Sheshach's  hundred-gated  streets. 

Through  the  great  town  the  river  rolls. 
Through  it  another  river  fleets, 

Whose  awful  waves  are  living  souls. 
High  up,  the  gardens  folded  fair, 
Rainbow'd  round  many  a  marble  stair, 
Hang  gorgeous  in  the  starlit'  air ; 
And  trees  droop  down  o'er  spouted  fountains, 

That  once  the  hunter  Mede  saw  set 
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Far  off  upon  his  purple  mountains, 

Blossom'd  with  white  and  violet. 
But  o'er  the  sea  of  living  souls. 

And  o'er  the  garden,  and  the  wave, 
A  muffled  bell,  methinketh  tolls, 

"  For  thee,  earth's  chief  ones  stir  the  grave." 
And  rises  to  the  stars  a  cry 
Of  triumph  and  of  agony. 
Far  over  all  theancient  East — 
"  How  hath  the  golden  city  ceased ! " 
In  shadow  of  his  dim  blue  room, 
H!gh  overhead  in  painted  gloom, 
Like  sunset  cloud-encompass'd,  Bel 
Sleeps  golden  in  his  oracle. 
Falleth  a  voice  of  far-off  Paeans 

Down  where  the  lion  banner  droops, 
"  There  is  a  sword  on  the  Chaldeans  ; 
Bel  boweth  down  and  Nebo  stoops." 
Ah  !  I  hear  a  sound  of  woe 
By  Euphrates  come  and  go. 
From  the  Lebanon! an  snow. 
Rolling  wave  and  sighing  breeze 
Wash'd  through  firs,  and  cedar-trees — 
And  the  chestnuts  plumes  of  white 
Tossing  in  a  fierce  delight — 
And  a  voice  that  calls  and  calls, 
Through  the  algums,  set  like  walls 
Purple  round  white  waterfalls. 
Deepening  aye  the  voice  increased. 

River  near,  and  forest  far. 
Half  like  funeral,  half  like  feast, 

"  Fallen,  0  thou  Morning  Star  ! " 
And  on  by  many  a  basalt  column, 
Euphrates  sang  most  sad  and  solemn, 
As  if  the  prophet  scroll  below 
His  billows  touch'd  him  with  a  woe  ; 
As  if  e'en  now  he  felt  the  beat 
Of  those  predestined  Persian  feet ; 

As  if  through  all  his  sea-like  plain, 
Through  all  his  moonlit  roll  he  hears 
A  music  of  immortal  tears — 

A  sobbing  as  of  gods  in  pain— 
A  prophecy  of  far-off  years. 

When  Babylon  should  become  a  heap. 

Sleeping  a  perpetual  sleep. 

In  the  Lord's  strong  indignation, 

A  wilderness,  a.  desolation : 
High  gate  buried,  broad  wall  broken. 
Deed  undone,  and  dree  unspoken. 
Wise  men  silent,  captains  drunken. 
Out  of  her  the  great  voice  sunken. 
Sea  dried-up,  and  fountain  shrunken. 

IV. 

1"is  starlight.     In  the  fiery  heat 
No  longer  doth  the  landscape  wink, 
And  flicker  to  the  water's  brink  ; 
It  washes  by  high  gates  of  brass. 

Between  its  mounds  like  mountain  ridges. 
And  white-stoled  forms  on  fairy  bridges, 


Like  boats  on  seas  that  cross  and  meet     | 
With  white  sails  moon-besilvered,  pass. 
Gleams  from  the  naphtha  cressets  tall 

By  Esarhaddon's  sun-bright  hall. 
The  soldier  rests  him  from  the  wars, 

Mylitta's  girls  their  dances  weave,  j 

The  wise  men  in  the  lustrous  eve 
Watch  the  great  weird  Chaldean  stars. 

Bells  in  blue  Heaven's  cathedral  chime—     | 
Hands  on  the  silver  clock  of  Time— - 
' '  What  of  the  night  ?  what  of  the  nigh:  ?  "     I 
Read,  ye  astrologers,  aright  I 

V.  ' 

Who  are  these  sitting  by  the  billows,  | 

With  their  harps  hung  upon  the  willows  ?        |, 
For  some  among  the  captor  throngs  r 

Bid  them  sing  one  of  Zton's  songs. 

VL 

"  Golden  hopes  are  faded  like  the  sunset,        | 

Wan  and  withered  like  the  morrting  moon,   i 
Golden  songs  are  silent  on  the  mountains. 

Golden  harps  of  Judah  out  of  tune. 
Ah  !  we  cannot  sing  those  songs  divinest,         i 

For,  O  Sion  !  we  remember  Thee,  j 

Ah !  our  hearts  miss  sorely  in  this  valley, 

The  wild  beauty  of  the  hill  and  sea. 
If  ye  must  have  music  from  the  Ewles,  I 

Set  we  words  of  battle  to  the  harp,  I 

Sweep  it  as  the  wild  wind  sweeps  the  forest. 

Let  the  curse  rise  high,  and  fall  down 
sharp !  " 

What  lime  on  Judah's  hilts  they  trod. 
Science  of  song  to  them  was  given. 

The  harpers  on  the  harps  of  God, 
The  poets  of  the  King  of  Heaven. 

Mournful  their  strains,  but  through  them  still    ' 

The  hope  of  their  return  is  seen, 

Like  a  sun-silver'd  sail  between  ' 

Dark  sea  and  darkly  purple  hilL 

Strange  race  !  that  reads  for  ever  scrolls, 
With  future  glories  pictured  bright,  'l 

As  sunsets'  golden  pencils  write  I 

Those  slanring  sentences  of  light. 

When  tree-tops  dusk,  on  dark  green  boles. 

By  the  broad  pulses  of  this  river,  'i 

Keeping  one  even  time  for  ever, 
Since  Amraphel  was  king  of  Shinar, 

They  long  for  Jordan's  spray  and  shout,         -j 

And  linked  music  long  drawn  out,  jj 

Passioning  with  song  diviner,  I 

From  waterfall  to  waterfall. 

0,  for  the  line  of  long  green  meadows. 

Waters  whose  gleams  are  silver  shadows. 

Whose  glooms,  where  wood-hung  hills  rise 
higher. 

Are  darkness  dash'd  with  silver  fire. 
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And  glens  through  which   those   waters 
come. 

With  many  a  crashing  downward  call, 
With  sweeping  sound  of  battle  pomp, 
With  blaring  of  the  battle  trump, 
And  double  of  the  battle  drum. 
And  sometimes  dawn-blush'd,  as  with  twine 
Of  rosy  flowers  of  Palestine, 
And  sometimes  touch'd  with  Paschal  moons, 
And  sometimes  yellowing  in  the  noons. 

But  always  gushing  like  the  swell 
Of  shawms  and  cymbals  raised  to  Him 


Who  dwells  between  the  Cherubim, 
The  Holy  One  of  Israel. 


I  saw  the  starlights  all  depart, 
I  heard  a  shiver  through  the  leaf, 

I  heard  the  river  moan  and  start 
As  if  remembering  that  old  grief 

He  had  in  Eden,  when  the  swell 

Of  Gihon  and  of  Hiddekel 

Told  him  that  earth's  glory  fell. 

I  saw  the  white  moon  fade  and  fade. 


Until  her  silver  flower  was  laid 

Dead  on  the  morning's  passionate  heart 
But  ere  the  city  was  dislimn'd, 
And  ere  the  starlit  stream  was  dimm'd, 
And  ere  the  exiles  ceased  to  weep 
Beside  Euphrates'  mighty  sweep. 
That  Spirit  came  to  me  and  said : 
"  Seest  thou,  why  sacred  song  is  dead  ? 
Faith  sets  those  tunes  of  sorrow  high. 
Love  gives  that  longing  to  each  eye, 
Hope  pledges  them  the  victory. 
O  exiles  from  a  brighter  home  ! 
O  weepers  by  a  wilder  foam  1 


On  earth  the  starry  harps  of  Heaven  ! 
When  to  the  city  far  off  kenn'd 
With  love  like  theirs  your  eye  shall  bend, 
And  Heaven  look  closer  through  the  tear 
As  hills  look  nigh  when  rain  is  near ; 
When  by  life's  stream  your  faith  shall  sigh. 
When  ye  shall  look  with  hope  as  high. 
For  Christ's  eternal  victory ; 
God's  church,  as  in  the  years  of  old, 
Shall  chant,  and  her  sweet  voice  returning, 
Shall  touch  the  eyes  with  happy  yearning, 
Shall  touch  the  deep  heart's  harp  of  gold." 

WILLIAU    DERRY   AND   RAPKOE. 
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BUDDHIST  PREACHING. 


THE  Buddhist  monks  of  Siam  do  not  as 
a  rule  endeavour  to  make  their  sermons 
interesting.  They  ue  satisfied  monotonously 
to  chant  or  intone  a  number  of  veracs  in  the 
dead  language  Pali ;  and  to  add  an  almost 
incomprehensible  conimentaiy  in  Siamese. 
Nor  do  their  hearers  care.  Crouching  on 
the  ground,  in  a  Tevcrential  pottuic,  they 
make  merit  by  appearing  to  listen,  and  they 
do  not  believe  that  that  merit  would  be  one 
whit  greater  if  they  understood  the  language 
of  the  preacher.  They  have  been  taia^t  ttut 
"  Blessed  is  he  who  heareth  the  law,"  and  so 
they  hear  it,  and  believe  themselves  blest. 
A  very  happy  state  at  things,  but  from  an 
English  point  of  view,  a  very  strange  one. 

There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  most 
rules ;  and  while  among  ourselves  there  are 
preaciers  who  sometimes  &il  to  elucidate 
their  text,  or  to  interest  their  audience,  so, 
among  the  Buddhists,  monks  are  ooosionally 
found  who  leave  the  customary  taxk  and 
preach  intelligibly  to  attentive  hearen. 

The  most  commtm  of  the  popular  pteach- 
ings  are  extracts  from  the  Life  of  Kidtflia, 
and  from  stories  of  his  ticts  in  [»evioas  stages 
of  his  transmigrations,  such  as  talcs  of  his 
devotion  when,  millions  (tf  years  ago,  he 
cast  himself  into  a.  ditch,  and  made  a  bridge 
of  his  body,  that  die  great  Teacher,  the 
Buddha  of  those  days,  mi^t  pass  in  com- 
fort; or  of  his  vast  works  of  charity,  when 
he  lived  as  the  Prince  Wasantara,  when  he 
gave  aw^  his  kingdom,  his  wealth,  hts  ele- 
phants, his  boi^es,  his  carriage,  and  his  chil- 
dren, and  was  willing  to  give  away  his  wife. 

The  public  sermons  or  readings  are  ^vcn 
in  large  halls  attached  to  the  monasteries,  not 
in  the  temples  themselves.  There  are  also  fre- 
({uent  private  sennons,  in  the  palaces  of  the 
nobles  and  the  houses  of  the  people,  whither 
the  monks  are  invited  (with  the  understand- 
ing that  they  will  be  remunerated)  to  give  to 
their  inviter,  his  family,  and  dependants  an 
opportunity  of  making  merit  by  hearing  the 
Law. 

I  had  been  a  long  white  resident  in  Siam 
before  I  was  invited  to  make  a  little  merit  for 
myself  by  attending  at  one  of  these  private 
gatherings,  and  possibly  the  invitation  would 
never  have  come  but  for  the  arrival  of  a 
learned  German  who  had  devoted  several 
years  to  the  study  of  Asiatic  Religions  St- 
liefe,  and,  after  much  travel,  had  presented 
himself  among  us.  The  object  of  the 
learned  doctor's  studies  naturally  interested 


the  most  intelligent  of  tbe  Siamese,  asd 
especially  did  it  interest  Chao  Phya  Tipaklun, 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Afiaiis,  an  cabgbt- 
ened  Buddhist,  whose  wont  it  was,  ever  and 
anon,  to  lay  aside  the  cares  of  statesmu^ 
and  refresh  himself  with  the  pleasures  of 
abstract  philosophy.  Seldom  indeed  did  1 
meet  him  without  his  engaging  in  a  hag 
conversation  on  rdigion  or  science,  in  wticb, 
while  he  iairly  and  willingly  listened  to 
foreign  ideas,  he  seldom  faileid  to  point  out 
how  deficient  was  my  education,  in  that  I 
had  not  studied  tbe  highest  and  most  admir- 
aLle  of  all  philoeoiducal  works,  the  Bannat, 
the  metaphyseal  o^rsteries  of  the  third  sec- 
tion a^  the  Buddhist  Canon.  He  wae 
curiously  interested  in  the  learned  Gennan, 
who,  widioiit  any  desire  to  get  wealth,  mi 
withont  any  apparent  love  far  religion,  en- 
dured all  the  toils  of  travel  and  the  labouR 
of  sn-ere  study,  who  had  even,  it  was  said. 
studied  the  aforesaid  Baramat  in  the  aigitial 
PalL  So  when  I  told  him  of  the  dodor's 
wish  to  be  present  at  a  prcadiing,  he  rnnixA 
him  to  come  and  Usten  at  his  palace  to  wo 
of  the  most  renowned  of  Siamese  abboS,  : 
and  I,  as  bearer  of  tia  invitatian,  had  &  | 
good  fortune  to  be  induded  in  it.  I  tud  nerer  ' 
liked  to  make  the  ^phcation  on  wf  on  j 
accotmt,  fcaiiaB  to  be  *^j»«ffiii^iini1  ifrtnanie. 

At  about  seven  o'ckic^  one  Satmdaf  emh  | 
ing,  we  reached  the  Palace  ttf  Fonip  'i 
Affairs,  and,  pa^ng  flirao^  tmo  g/tOU  ' 
paved  courts,  entered  &c  BBcefMcn^d^  i  , 
huge  and  lo^nmm,  with  a  Boor  of  aevoal  i 
stqa  or  stages.  The  lowest  stage  ms  occb-  { 
pied  by  a  crowd  of  slaves  and  savants ;  «n 
the  stage  above  lay  a  doien  or  mcxe  pOXf  I 
ofiiceis :  the  stage  above  this  was  doo,  as  if 
to  keep  the  vu^;ar  from  too  dose  contact  | 
with  the  great  man,  owr  host,  ^o  sat  on  the  ■ 
highest  stage.  We  were  conducted  to  him,  ■ 
and  silently  took  our  places  beside  him  on  | 
the  carpet.  This  upper  end  of  the  room  jj 
was  about  seventy  feet  broad  by  tvfcnty-iw  i 
long.  Its  walls  were  decoiated  with  nuroe-  ; 
rous  large  mirrors,  and  rich  doth  and  ulk  | 
hangings.  Some  of  these  hangings  wot  '| 
covered  with  Chinese  proverbs  and  poems,  'i 
embr(Hdercd  in  golden  characters,  xod  on  'j 
others  were  elaborately  worked  figures  <rf  u 
most  gorgeous  Chinamen,  suirounded  bf  '! 
deer  and  snakes  and  fishes,  of  anatonical 
proportions  which  might  perhaps  be  ex-  , 
plained  by  the  aforesaid  Baramat,  but  wludi  > 
certainly  seemed  to  lack  that  bakmoe  or  pei>  !j 
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fectioD  of  proportion  which  Chinese  philoso- 
phers declare  to  be  the  essence  of  all  things. 

Along  the  two  sides  and  end  of  the  tooed 
were  lines  of  tables,  each  decked  with  a 
choice  collection  of  Chinese  brass- waic, 
bronze,  and  porcelain,  and  bearing  wait 
candles,  set  on  curious  stands,  which,  with 
the  assistance  of  numerous  oil-lamps,  hang- 
ing from  the  ceiling,  and  reflected  in  tlie 
niirrOTs,  shed  a  pleasant  light  throughout  the 
building. 

Tliere  was  no  pulpit,  the  preacher  occupy- 
ing a  gilt  chair,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
upper  stage.  The  minister  and  ourselves 
sat  on  the  floor  on  his  right,  and  on  his  left 
w:is  a  table  or  altar  supporting  a  gold  image 
of  Buddha,  fram  which  image  a  silken  cotd 
passed  to  his  side.  A  number  of  yellow- 
robed  monks  sat  between  him  and  the  altar. 

Sitting  crosslegged  on  the  chair,  his  shaven 
head  and  eyebrows  giving  him  an  exceed- 
ingly clean  appearance,  and  his  robes  ar- 
ranged with  that  decent  neatness  which  the 
rules  of  the  priesthood  ■  require,  an  abbot, 
eminent  for  knowledge  and  piety,  was,  when 
we  entered,  giving  the  audience  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  merit  Despite  his  age,  he 
liad  the  unwrinkled,  or  scarcely  wrinkled, 
face  which  Buddhists  admire  as  a  proof  of 
tlie  spiritual  tmnquillity  of  a  life  of  worldly 
abnegation.  In  one  h^d  he  held  a  kind  of 
fan,  or  screen,  designed  to  assist  the  monk 
in  keeping  his  eyes  from  wandering,  and  his 
thoughts  from  straying  to  things  carnal;  in  the 
other  he  held  a  book,  made  of  shps  of  palm 
leaf,  on  which,  with  an  iron  style,  had  been 
scratched,  or  written,  the  Pali  text  which 
formed  the  subject  of  his  discourse.  Sen- 
tence by  sentence  he  read  from  his  boiA, 
following  each  passage  by  an  explanation  in 
Siamese ;  but  his  extreme  age  caused  him  to 
mumble  sb,  that  my  ears  caught  little  of 
what  he  said,  and  that  little  I  found  almost 
past  understanding.  His  subject  was  the 
inost  vital,  and  probably  the  most  ancient  of 
all  Buddhist  dogmas,  that  called  the  Fotur 
Pre-eminent  Truths,  the  assertion  that  (i) 
misery  ever  attenils  existence;  (3)  that  its 
cause  lies  in  desire;  (3)  that  it  may  be 
destroyed  by  extinguishing  desire ;  and  (4), 
that  this  niay  be  effected  by  holiness.  A 
finer  subject  be  couSd  hardly  have  chosen; 
a  duller  sermon  he  could  not  have  given. 

When  he  had  finished  the  four  sections  of 
his  discourse,  lie  left  the  chair  and  took  his 
seat  qn  a  mat  The  minister  then  crawled 
to  him,  adored  him  by  bowing  his  head  to 
the  ground  and  liftii^  his  joined  hands,  and 
presented  him  with  a  variJety  of  offerings,  a 


pared  of  robes,  a  japan  box,  scents,  fruits, 
and  a  wax  candle,  stuck  all  over  with  the 
little  silvery  bullets  which,  until  quite  re- 
cently, were  the  only  coinage  of  Siam. 
Taking  hold  of  the  cord,  which  I  mentioned 
above  as  passing  from  the  idol,  the  abbot 
uttered  his  blessing,  asd  then  departed,  fol- 
lowed by  a  train  of  servants  carrying  the 
offerings  of  the  pious  minister. 

The  calm,  contented,  passionless  appear- 
ance, the  thorough  indifference  to  all  that 
passed  around,  the  long  words,  and  the 
general. uo intelligibility  of  this  old  gentleman 
seemed  most  agreeable  to  the  Siamese  au- 
dience, who  remained  grave  and  silent  during 
the  address,  and  were,  doubtless,  satisfied  at 
having  made  a  full  hour's  merit  of  a  very 
high  kind ;  for,  according  to  their  notions,  the 
greater  the  piety  trf  the  preacher,  the  greater 
the  merit  of  the  hearer.  Their  feelings  were 
quite  different  when  the  chair  was  occupied 
by  another  orator.  Their  grave  deportment 
vanitihed,  and,  amid  protestations  that  they 
were  not  altogether  pleased,  they  were  un- 
able to  repress  their  smiles  when  addressed 
by  the  Spurgeon  of  Siam. 

Achan  To,  abbot  of  the  Monastery  of  the 
Bells,  would,  perhaps,  have  objected  to  such 
a  comparison,  for  it  was  not  on  his  oratory 
that  he  prided  hiipself,  but  on  his  scholar- 
ship. He  was  one  ;of  the  most  learned,  if 
not  the  most  learned,  of  Pali  scholars  in 
Siam.  Thin  and  wiry  without  being  gaunt, 
the  old  monk  who,  wc  were  told,  had  reached 
his  seventy-third  year,  was  still  bright  and 
full  of  activity.  He  was  the  very  opposite 
of  the  previous  occupant  of  the  chair.  Rest- 
less and  observant,  he  made  no  pretence  to 
the  quietness  and  in  differ  en  tism  his  co- 
religionists so  nmch  admired.  "  Who  are 
those  foreigners  ?  "  he  at  once  inquired,  in  a 
toie  which  impUed  little  love  for  the 
strangers;  and  when  he  lieard  that  one 
of  them  had  coioe  to  his  country  to  study 
his  religion  for  a  whole  year,  there  were  do 
bounds  to  tbe  contempt  he  expressed  for  my 
presumptuous  friend,  ilie  man  who  dared  to 
pretend  to  master,  in  so  short  a  time,  the 
study  which  had  occupied  /»'«  for  threescore 
years.  Waving  his  arms,  with  flashing 
glances,  he  took  up  his  parable  : — 

"  If  there  be  thirty  ships,  thirty  ships  and 
every  one  full  of  merchandise,  and  a  man 
should  preleod  to  put  all  their  cargoes  into 
the  space  of  one,  what  would  yon  say  of  that 
man  ?  Again  :  a  single  seed  is  a  good  thing  in 
its  way,  but  its  produce  is  very  limited.  This 
foreigner  will  take  but  a  single  seed,  and 
though  I  cannot  say  what  he  will  make  out 
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of  it,  I  know  that  a  Siamese  could  make  but 
little,  atid  I  do  not  think  that  a  foreigner  will 
be  able  to  make  much  more  !  " 

With  these  uncomplimentary  and  dis- 
couraging observations  he  prefaced  an  ad- 
dress on  the  three  great  roots  of  sin,  Greedi- 
ness, Anger,  and  FoUy.  Over  and  over 
again,  rolled  forth  the  Pali  words  thus  trans- 
lated, followed  by  improvised  explanations  in 
verse.  To  these  three  were  ascribed  all 
evil  thoughts,  all  evil  words,  all  evil  actions. 
But  for  them  none  would  destroy  life,  none 
would  steal,  none  would  commit  adultery, 
none  would  tell  lies,  none  would  get  intoxi- 
cated. These  are  the  three  great  enemies  of 
the  heart,  the  creators  of  evil  destiny,  some- 
times one,  sometimes  another,  sometimes  all. 
If  anger  was  absent,  and  the  heart  was  im- 
pelled by  no  greediness,  no  desire  for  any- 
thing sinful,  folly  would  nevertheless  come 
in  and  lead  the  heart  astray.  Only  by  sub- 
duing all  three,  by  eradicating  them  and 
attaining  their  opposites,  absence  of  greed, 
absence  of  anger,  and  absence  of  lolly  could 
happiness  be  attained.  He  gave  no  praise 
to  wisdom,  he  spoke  not  of  the  one  active 
Buddhist  virtue,  charity,  but,  like  a  true 
monk,  he  urged  the  all -importance  of  nega- 
tive goodness.  Desire  nothing  !  Never  lose 
your  temper!  Commit  no  folly!  Do  nothing! 
Say  nothing!  Think  nothing!  Such  were 
the  ideas  his  sermon  left  in  the  mind  of  his 
hearers,  though  perhaps  he  did  not  push  his 
theory  quite  so  far.  He  was  no  reformer,  no 
dallier  with  foreign  science,  but  orthodox  of 
the  orthodox,  and— for  all  he  said  about 
anger — a  hater  of  innovations  and  innovators. 
Every  word  that  he  spoke  could  be  justified 
by  the  palm-leaf  book  which  he  held  in  his 
hands,  justified  without  sophistry  or  reserva- 
tion. Like  his  predecessor  in  the  chair,  he 
repeated  to  us  verse  after  verse  of  the  sacred 
Pali,  but  without  ever  even  glancing  at  the 
original.  I  would  not  suggest  that  Buddhist 
abbots  are  more  given  to  vanity  than  their 
better-paid  brethren,  the  bishops  of  our  own 
Church,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
Jeamed  preacher  was  anxious  that  the  de- 
spised foreigners  should  observe  his  great 
memory.  He  certainly  kept  us  in  mind 
throughout  his  sermon,  and  his  improvised 
explanations  in  verse  teemed  with  allusions 
to  my  friend.  "  He  has  learnt  to  read !  He 
has  got  a  book  or  two !  And  he  will  go  home 
and  boast,  '  I  know  Pali,  I  know  Pali,  I've 
got  a  real  Pali  book!'" 

The  doctor  irfio,  as  may  be  supposed, 
understood  little  of  what  was  said,  was  ei- 
tremcly  amused  at  the  remarks  I  translated 


to  him,  and  bore  his  castigation  smilingly; 
but  the  minister  was  evidently  shocked  at 
the  excesses  of  the  preacher,  and,  when  the 
sermon  was  over,  and  the  abbot  had  left  mth 
his  presents,  he  did  his  best,  by  various 
civilities,  to  efface  what  he  regarded  as  a 
grave  discourtesy.  Two  or  three  reputed 
scholars  were  invited  to  join  our  party,  and, 
while  a  variety  of  refreshments  were  served, 
we  had  a  long  theological  discussion,  in 
which  the  minister,  desirous  to  please,  de- 
clared that  he  was  really  not  a  bigoted 
Buddhist,  but  a  believer  in  only  such  parts  of 
his  religion  as  had  a  foundation  in  reason. 
The  phrase,  it  is  true,  savoured  of  the  diplo- 
matist as  much  as  of  the  theologian. 

As  the  foregoing  sermons  are  described 
from  very  scant  notes,  and  a  not  very  perfect 
recollection,  I  will  conclude  this  sketch  by 
an  abstract  of  a  written  sermon  in  Pali  and 
Siamese,  which  has  found  its  way  into  the 
India  Office  IJbraty,  and  lies  diere  little 
vexed  by  readers. 

It  commences  with  a  Pali  text  that  is  the 
initial  words  of  the  passage  in  the  Sacred 
Books,  of  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  an  amplifi- 
cation, which  is  thus  translated  : — 

"  Hearken,  oh  monks  !  The  body  of  eveiy 
one  that  is  bom,  male  or  female,  consisting 
of  the  elements  Form  and  Name,  may  be 
likened  unto  a  great  city,  which  is  called  the 
Golden  City." 

Then,  without  any  more  Pali  quotations, 
but  with  a  vast  admixture  of  Pali  words,  it 
continues  the  parable  : — 

"To  this  great  city  there  are  nine  gates. 
the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  nostrils,  &c.,  and  around 
it  is  a  wall,  the  skin.  Within  it  are  pools  and 
watercourses,  with  fish  and  crocodiles  ;  and 
paths  also,  and  roads,  and  many  a  dwelling- 
place  from  the  tips  of  the  toes  even  to  the 
brain,  and  around  its  walls  is  herbage,  the 
hair  springing  from  the  skin. 

"And  this  city  is  ruled  over  by  the  great 
king  Mind,  whose  daughter  is  Carnal  Desire, 
and  whose  mother  is' Corruption.  His  queen 
is  Sensation,  who  excites  to  love,  and  his  five 
concubines  are  Sight,  Scent,  Hearing,  Taste, 
and  Feeling. 

"  Seven  great  officers  has  he,  which  are  good 
inclinations  of  the  heart,  and  six  ia  irtiom 
good  is  mixed  with  evil,  and  there  are  four- 
teen evil  counsellors  who  continually   lead 
him  from  the  way  of  righteousness.'-   These  j 
fourteen  areTolly,  Fearlessness  of  Sin,  Shame-  I 
lessnessofSin,  Baseness,  Avarice,  Error,  Pride,  j 
Wrath,  Envy,  Scandal,  Sloth,  Laziness,  and 
Doubt,     [Thirteen  only  are  mentioned.) 

"And  there  are  twenty-two  Royal "" 
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Piety,  Fear  of  Sin,  Shame  of  Sin,  &c.,  who 
move  the  king  to  righteousness,  leading  him 
into  the  paths  of  the  saints,  that  be  may 
attain  the  glorious  dty  of  Nirvana. 

"  And  there  are  four  guardian  angels,  which 
itre  the  four  great  elements — Earth,  Water, 
Fire,  and  Air. 

"  With  the  king  dwell  two  reminding  angels, 
which  are  Mercy  and  Inclination  to  the 
Paths  of  Righteousness.  Five  watchers  also 
are  there,  who  urge  him  to  take  pleasure  in 
the  &ve  states  of  Trance.  And  there  is  a 
Great  Brahmin  who  inclines  him  to  rejoice  in 
the  Holy  Law  whith  shall  lead  him  to  the 
further  shore,  to  the  Eternal  City,  Nirvana. 

"And  the  king,  vrith  all  his  courtiers,  ex- 
periencing joy  and  sorrow  without  ever  an 
end,  will  cry  to  the  Great  Brahmin,  'We 
would  escape  from  the  three  worlds ;  for  the 
world  of  men,  the  world  of  angels,  and  the 
world  of  archangels  are  all  places  of  sorrow. 
Endless  is  the  succession  of  births  and  deaths ! ' 
And  the  Great  Brahmin  will  call  the  twenty- 
two  Brahmins,  of  whom  Piety  is  the  first,  to 
aid  the  desire  of  the  king.  They  will  lead 
him  to  the  great  teacher  (Guru)  who  is  named 
Wisdom,  and  to  Wisdom  he  will  say, '  We 
would  escape  from  the  two  oceans  of  sorrow, 
from  merit  and  demerit  which  know  no  end, 
and  we  would  be  freed  from  our  enemy,  King 
Death.' 

"  Then  will  the  Great  Teacher  promise  to 
help  him,  and  will  undertake  by  the  teachings 
of  the  Holy  Sword  of  Victoiy  to  bring  him 
the  war  chariot  which  shall  subdue  King 
Death,  and  will  promise  to  crown  him 
Emperor  of  all  the  worlds  and  Ruler  of  the 
Eternal  City,  Nirvana, 

"  And  the  king  wiU  ay, '  Sathu !  sathu  !  It 
is  good !  it  is  good  I ' 

"  Then  shall  the  Great  Brahmb  prepare  the 
ceremonies ;  he  shall  cause  the  king  to  ob- 
serve the  religious  abnegations,  and  then  to 
meditate  in  quietude;  then  to  observe  the 
extended  abnegations,  and  then  again  to 
reflect  in  quietude. 

"  First  shall  he  reflect  on  the  nature  of  his 
body,  the  foulness,  the  impermanence  of  its 
materials ;  then  shall  he  proceed  to  meditate 
on  the  affections,  until  he  shall  have  attained 
to  indifference ;  dien  will  he  enter  mto  the  first 
stage  of  Trance  (DhySna),  whereby  all  the 
fifteen  thousand  impurities  of  his  nature  will 
be  utterly  removed. 

"Then  the  Great  Teacher  will  give  to  the 
king  the  Sword  of  Victory,  and  the  king  will 
judge  all  the  otSceis  of  his  court,  and  all  that 
are  evil  shall  be  slain.    One  by  one  the  four- 


teen evil  counsellors  will  be  brought  before 
him,  and  he  will  slay  them  with  the  Sword  of 
Victory.  And  tlien  shall  be  brought  before 
him  his  relatives,  his  father,  his  mother,  and 
his  queen,  and,  despite  his  love,  he  will  slay 
them.  In  its  downstroke  the  sword  shall 
touch  the  lowest  hell,  in  its  upstroke  the 
highest  heaven,  and  all  the  worlds  shall  quake. 

"  Then  shall  the  Great  Teacher  en  throne  the 
king  as  the  Emperor  of  the  world  and  Lord 
of  the  happy  City  of  Nirvana. 

"  This  Great  Teacher  is  Wisdom,  and  the 
Sword  of  Victory  is  the  Knowledge  of  the 
Paths  of  the  SainU. 

"The  Lord  Buddha,  compassionating  alt 
beings  in  the  whorl  of  transmigrating  exist- 
ence, angels  and  men,  denizens  of  hell, 
demons,  and  brute  creatures,  and  seeing  that 
all  workers  of  demerit  must  in  some  grievous 
form  exhaust  their  evil  destiny  (karma),  es- 
tablished his  religion  to  last  five  thousand 
years,  by  which  all  beings  male  and  female 
might  make  for  themselves  a  meritorious- 
principle  by  doing  good  works,  and  especially 
by  ot^erving  the  abstinences. 

"  All  who  are  wise  and  who  seek  escape  from 
the  sorrows  of  transmigration  must  seek  it  by 
the  way  of  Nirvana. 

"And  the  way  to  Nirvana  Is  abstinence  from 
the  ten  sins,  which  are — of  the  body,  three  ;. 
of  the  speech,  four;  and  of  the  mind,  three. 
The  three  sins  of  the  body  are— the  destruc- 
tion of  life,  theft,  and  adultery.  The  four  sins 
of  speech  are — lying,  evil-speaking,  slander, 
and  v^  talk.  And  the  three  sins  of  mind 
are — covetousness,  hatred,  and  esteeming  bad 
to  be  good. 

"  He  who  hath  entered  on  these  ten  roads  to 
Nirvana  must  hasten  to  extinguish  the  four- 
teen sins,  and  then,  by  the  practice  of  medi- 
tation, he  shall  make  an  end  of  '  the  sorrow- 
ful, the  perishable,  and  the  unreal.' 

"Whosoevcrattends  to  religious  observances. 
and  ceremonies  is  an  upholder  of  the  religion. 
Even  though  his  spirit  be  still  worldly,  his 
good  works  shall  result  in  a  glorious  destiny, 
because  he  has  obeyed  the  teachings  of  tlie 
Lord  Buddha, 

"  Whosoever  perseveres  in  the  course  of 
religious  exercises  shall  attain  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  paths  of  the  saints,  and  of  their 
fhiitions,  like  the  Lord  the  Teacher,  who  has 
gone  to  the  City  of  Nirvana,  the  place  of  blisa 
beyond  all  bliss  where  there  is  no  sorrow  ! 

"  Such  is  the  Parable  of  the  Body,  as  it  was 
spoken  by  the  Lord  Buddha. 

"  May  you  escape  from  all  sorrows ! " 

H.  ALABASTER. 
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^n  SUtvant  *£  a  1.np  U  anti  from  tkc  ^ibtc  (Utt  r 
By  the  REV.  A.  W.  THOROLD,  M.A. 
Second  Paper. 


IT  is  one  advantage  of  the  Liverpool  line 
of  steamers  that,  from  the  number  of 
vessels  employed,  you  can  stay  for  a  few 
days  at  any  place  of  interest  on  tiic  coast, 
to  be  picked  up  and  carried  on  by  another 
boat,  witliout  loss  of  time,  and  at  no  addi- 
tional expense.  I  found  this  arrangement 
singularly  convenient ;  and  so,  leaving  the 
mppankus  at  Rio,  to  join  her  again  at 
Buenos  Ayrcs  for  the  home  voyage,  I  went 
up  into  the  Organ  Mountains  for  a  week's 
change  on  dry  land,  and  joined  the  lycho 
Brake,  when  she  came  south  from  Bahia. 

This  time  we  had  no  ladies  on  board,  and 
there  was  a  sensible  diminution  in  the  refine- 
ment and  agreeableness  of  our  society  ;  but 
one  element  of  interest  was  present  in  a 
number  of  Wiltshire  emigrants  going  out  to 
the  Banda  Oriental,  tmder  the  wing  of  a  Mr. 
Henley,  to  make  the  experiment  of  growing 
flax  for  the  English  market  Preaching  to 
them  on  deck,  with  their  wives  and  little 
ones,  perhaps  the  last  sermon  many  of  them 
were  likely  to  hear  for  months  to  come,  I 
could  hardly  persuade  myself  that  I  was 
not  in  a  village  church  at  home,  instead  of 
being  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Atlantic. 
Mr.  Henley  is  one  of  those  fine-hearted, 
enthusiastic  men  to  whom  it  is  impossible 
not  to  wish  well.  But  he  had  a  difficult 
task  before  him ;  and  many  troubles  were 
at  hand,  both  from  sickness  which  soon  broke 
out,  and  from  a  spirit  of  insubordination 
among  some  of  the  emigrants.  He  presendy 
returned  home  to  make  better  arrangements, 
and,  undaunted  by  his  first  disappointmetit, 
he  has  gone  out  again  with  a  larger  staff 
of  men  of  his  own  class  to  superintend 
operations,  and  with  fairer  chances  of  suc- 

Bi;ing  south  of  the  line,  we  were  now 
rapidly  getting  into  colder  weather,  which 
necessitated  our  putting  on  warmer  clothing. 
The  voyage  to  Monte  Video  takes  about 
four  days,  and  both  going  and  returning  we 
had  rough  water,  and  a  good  deal  of  knock- 
ing abouL  There  is  a  wind,  more  properly 
described  squall,  in  South  America,  called  a 
Pampero,  which,  blowing  donTi  from  the 
Andes,  traverses  the  Pampas  with  the  velocity 
and  destructiveness  of  a  whirlwind,  and  is 
felt  out  at  sea  to  a  distance  of  a  hundred 


miles.  One  evening,  at  Buenos  Ayrcs,  I 
watched  one  coming  on.  Suddenly  ti>e  per- 
fectly clear  air  became  daritened,  and  a  great 
belt  of  cloud  was  seen  rapidly  moving  up 
till  it  covered  the  dcy.  Then  began  a  furious 
hurricane,  with  clouds  of  dust,  the  dust  beii^ 
the  actual  soil  of  the  Pampas,  perhaps  five 
hundred  nriles  away ;  and  then  down  came 
torrents  of  tropical  rain,  so  heavy  that  in  a 
few  minutes'  time  liie  streets  ran  deep  with 
water.  In  winter  these  squalls  contitne 
several  days,  and  do  great  damage ;  in  sum- 
mer, lasting  only  for  an  boor  or  so,  they  are 
greatly  welcomed,  as  they  cool  the  air,  and 
moisten  the  parched  ground.  Orcasionalh 
it  happens  that  the  squalls  bring  mytisds 
of  beetles  with  them,  so  numerous  that  tlwy 
blacken  the  earth  ;  and  a  merchant  in  Buenos 
Ayrcs  gravely  assured  me  that  on  one  occa- 
sion it  had  rained  bugs. 

It  was  our  third  day  from  Rio,  when  a 
severe  pampero  caught  us,  about  ftiur  in  the 
morning.  The  evening  before  there  had 
been  a  profusion  of  brilliant  meteors,  which 
burst  like  rockets  into  jets  of  difierent- 
coloored  flames.  We  were  carrying  our 
royals,  and  the  squall  came  on  so  suddenh' 
that  one  of  the  qnartcrmasters  fully  expected 
the  masts  would  have  gone. 

That  evening  we  ^ghted  land — a  low,  un- 
interesting coast,  uncomnrraniy  like  Lincoln- 
shire— and, next  morning  we  were  io  the 
toads  of  Monte  Video,  the  capital  of  the 
Banda  Oriental.  We  lay  off  about  two  miles 
from  the  shore,  and  anything  more  delicioualy 
invigorating  than  that  air  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive.  The  only  thing  I  -know  of  as 
coming  near  it  is  the  breath  of  the  Baltic  in 
August.  The  name  of  the  city,  originally  a 
Spanish  settlement,  is  from  an  insigaifitant 
hill  in  the  neighbouihood,  which  is  the  onli 
eminence  near,  and  commands  the  city  with 
its  guns.  Monte  Video  looks  well  front  the 
water,  and  the  dome  of  the  cathedral,  glitter- 
ing with  its  gtazeii  tiles,  has  a  bright  and 
cheerful  effect  But  there  is  not  much  to 
see,  and  the  dilhcalty  of  gettit^  backwards 
and  forwards  from  the  shore,  when  the  water 
is  at  all  rough,  so  great,  that  prodent  travel- 
lers whose  errand  is  pleasure  rather  than 
business,  generally  contrive  to  see  all  they 
can  in  one  trip.    The  custom-house  is  a  new. 
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handsome,  and  practical  sort  o( 
when  we  were  there,  crammed  with  goods 
bond,  for  which  there  was  no  sale.  The 
Hotel  Oriental  is  excellent,  and  its  owner 
was  said  to  be  rapidly  malting  his  fortune. 
The  interior  of  the  cathedral  is  effective.  The 
streets  are  net  paved,  and  in  wet  weather 
are  almost  impassable.  The  pears  of  Monte 
Video,  grown  from  a  French  stock,  are 
delicious,  and  I  was  glad  to  be  able  to 
bring  some  bade  to  England  fit  for  eating. 
Periodical  revohittons  take  pbce  here,  ahnost 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  result  erf  which  is 
that  there  is  a  constant  feeling  of  uncertain ty 
and  restlessness.  Enteiptise  is  checked  ; 
prices  are  unfavcxirably  affected;  there  is 
difficulty  in  parting  with  stock ;  gold  goes 
up  and  down  without  any  warning ;  and  no 
one  knows  what  he  is  worth  beyond  the 
actual  money  in  his  pocket. 

We  had  a  good  iliustiation  of  the  political 
condition  of  the  country  while  we  were  lying 
outside  Monte  Video,  in  an  incident  which 
had  the  Anther  advantage  of  enlivening  the 
monotony  of  our  rather  tedious  delay.  Dur- 
ing our  stay  at  Rio  we  had  heard  of  an 
attempt  at  revolMi<»i  in  this  city,  and  that 
Presided  Flores  had  been  assassinated  in 
the  open  street ;  also  that  there  bad  been 
fighting,  and  tiat  the  men  of  war  in  the 
roads  had  landed  troops  to  guard  the  custom- 
house, and  protect  Europeans.  Well,  all 
throngb  the  voyage  we  had  had  the  company 
of  a  very  repulsive  and  cut-thro^  looking 
person,  with  a  small  black  eye,  a  determined 
mouth,  a  dark,  sallow  cooiplexion,  and  a 
look  that  plainly  said  to  you  that  if  yon 
(^inided  him,  he  would  no  more  scruple  to 
mn  his  knife  into  you  than  he  would  mto  a 
cat.  His  antecedents  quite  justified  this 
pleasing  impression.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
murdered  president,  had  himself  got  up  the 
revolution  in  which  his  father  was  assas- 
sinated, and,  though  there  was  no  evidence 
to  bring  that  particular  crime  home  to  him, 
he  had  been  known  some  time  before  to  kick 
his  mother  down-stairs.  Having  fled  to  Rio, 
when  the  insurrection  failed,  he  had  been 
declared  an  outlaw  by  an  edict  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  as  both  the  minister  of  war  and 
the  new  president  were  his  declared  per- 
sonal enemies,  it  was  somewhat  rash  of  him 
■o  soon  to  come  near  the  place  at  all.  The 
news  presently  readied  the  shore  that  he  was 
on  board  the  steamer,  and  a  boat-load  of  sol- 
diers came  alongside  to  demand  his  surrender 
to  the  authorities.  The  officer  was  allowed  to 
come  on  board,  but  on  the  soldiers  attempting 
to  follow,  the  laddec  was  quickly  drawn  up, 


and  ihey  were  all  but  pitched  into  the  sea. 
And  now  a  most  cimous  revulsion  of  feeling 
came  over  us  about  this  nemicious  assassin, 
whose  death  ften  and  there,  so  far  as  the 
general  public  was  concerned,  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  the  best  thing  that  could 
have  happened.  I  suppose  it  sprung  partly 
from  the  feeling  that  if  he  was  given  up 
he  would  be  a  dead  man  before  he  reached 
the  shore;  partly  from  a  sort  of  fine  but 
conftised  notion,  that  the  British  flag  was  upon 
its  hotMiur,  and  that  so  long  as  he  was  on 
board  a  British  ship  he  was  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  law.  The  deci^on  of 
the  case  was  lefi  to  the  Admiral,  whose  ship 
was  only  a  few  yards  distant;  and  the  end  of 
it  was  that  he  was  taken  off  to  the  flag-ship ; 
where  he  was  detained  in  hospitable  custody 
until  the  next  steamer  went  back  to  Rio. 

Leaving  Monte  Video  about  sunset,  we 
went  up  the  river  at  a  great  pace,  the  shallow- 
ness of  the  water  compelling  ns  to  take  in  a 
pilot ;  and  we  were  off  Buemw  Ayies  by  day- 
light next  morning,  the  distance  being  about 
I  a  hundred  miles.  The  river,  which  at  Monte 
'  .Video  is  more  than  a  hundred  miles  across, 
here  is  tboat  sixty,  and  abounds  in  fish.  It 
is  the  colour  (rf  the  Humber,  which  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fan^  that  an  imnMnse 
quandty  of  soil  is  washed  down  from  the 
upper  connby;  and,  never  being  dredged 
away,  it  seriously  impedes  the  navigation. 
There  are  the  outer  and  the  inner  roads. 
From  the  site  of  our  vessel  we  had  to  anchor 
in  the  outer  roads,  s  distance  of  quite  five 
miles  from  the  shore.  It  to(A  us  two  hours 
to  land  nDder  favourable  circumstances  (the 
usual  dmge  for  a  private  boat  is  a  sovereign); 
but  in  zDt^  weather  no  communicatioD  with 
the  shore  is  p(»»Ue ;  and  in  a  gale  of  wind 
there  is  absolutely  no  protection  for  the 
shipping,  while  the  anchorage  is  made  addi- 
tionally dangerous  by  the  ever-increasing 
ntmiber  of  sunken  vessels,  which  it  is  no- 
body's business  to  remove.  Unless  the 
authorities  of  the  city  speedily  take  steps  to 
form  a  harbour  aitd  constmct  docks,  all  the 
trade  will  be  transfcrrctl  to  Rosario,  higher 
up  the  river  ;  and  already  a  proposal  has 
been  very  nearly  carried  of  moving  the  seat 
of  Government  to  Cordova,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Andes,  now  accessible  by  the  new  railway. 
The  first  sight  of  the  country  round  Buenos 
Ayres  reminded  me  of  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
in  the  Delta,  The  view  of  the  city  is  in- 
teresting, though  hardly  to  be  called  grand. 
The  spires  of  the  churches,  with  their  tile- 
covered  domes,  produce  a  good  effect ;  and 
on  both  sides  long  arms  of  green  trees  stretch 
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away  into  the  distance.  In  the  city  itself, 
which  covers  a  great  deal  of  ground,  there 
is  every  conceivable  contrast  of  squalor  and 
magnificence,  palatial  buildings,  and  hovels 
not  fit  for  dogs.  The  shops  are  poor,  and 
the  articles  chiefly  exposed  in  them  are  guns, 
pistols,  saddlery,  hats,  linen-drapery,  and  in- 
ferior jewellery.  There  is  a  great  abundance 
of  money-changers.  The  hack  carriages  are 
not  bad,  but  dear.  Tramways  are  now  intro- 
duced, and  the  traffic  is  large  and  remunera- 
tive. The  cathedral  is  imposing  from  its 
size  ;  and  stands  in  a  square  that  would  be 
quite  an  oraament  to  any  third-rate  Euiopeab 
capital  There  is  a  good  English  dub.  The 
Hotel  de  la  Faz  is  good ;    and  the  fixed 


chaise,  including  room,  break&st,  and  dinner, 
when  I  was  there,  was  eight  shillings  a  day. 
There  is  no  table  d'hote ;  and  these  two 
meals  are  served  after  the  fashion  of  a 
restaurant,  a  number  of  dishes  being  handed 
to  you,  of  which  you  partake  as  you  please. 
One  thing  with  another,  however,  die  expense 
generally  mounts  up  to  about  a  pound  a  day 
for  travellers  ;  though  it  cannot  be  so  great 
for  the  European  residents,  many  of  whom, 
while  they  sleep  elsewhere,  always  take  their 
meals  here  at  a  fixed  price.  There  ait 
several  railroads  starting  from  Buenos  Ayrs 
into  the  interior;  the  northern  railway  being 
a  sort  of  Richmond  line,  and  conveying  ihe 
pleasure  traffic  for  merchants  who  reside  in 


villas  a  little  way  out  of  the  town.  In 
summer  the  heat  is  intense ;  but  from  March 
to  June  the  temperature  is  delightful,  the  early 
mornings  having  a  taste  of  frost  in  them  which 
renders  n-arm  clothing  quite  desirable. 

Buenos  Ayres  is  a  very  expensive  place, 
the  only  really  cheap  articles  being  beef  and 
mutton ;  and  I  was  assured  that  a  thousand 
a  year  there  would  not  go  further  than  six 
hundred  in  England.  The  foreign  popula- 
tion is  chiefly  Basque,  Italian,  and  Spanish ; 
of  whom  the  thrifty  and  industrious  Basques 
■work  as  gardeners,  the  Italians  as  boatmen, 
and  the  Spaniards  as  villegos  or  water-carriers. 
The  English  and  Irish,  amounting  together 
to  ao.ooo,  are  said  to  be  the  most  unsatis- 
factory of  all ;  and  it  was  quite  sad  to  see 


the  number  of  respectably  bora  young  English- 1 
men  loafing  about  the  streets  in  an  indoleni 
and  hopeless  fashion,  rapidly  spending  tht 
twenty  or  thirty  pounds  they  were  sent  outi 
with  from  England  in  the  hotels  and  billiard- 
rooms,  and  just  the  last  persons  to  be  el 
pected  to  get  their  bread  in  a  counC] 
where  hard  work  is  indispensable ;  and  wheK 
money  can  only  be  made  by  earning  it  Thi 
three  great  needs  of  the  town  when  I  ■" 
there,  were  drainage,  water  supply,  and  docbj 
of  which  the  two  former  seem  in  a  fair  wf 
of  being  provided.  Immense  expense  mi 
risk  are  encountered  by  the  merchants  is 
shipping  and  unshipping  goods ;  for  thongi? 
there  are  two  long  piers  stretching  out  into  tl* 
water,  like  lanky  aims,  you  cannot  land  a 
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them  in  low  water.  Inside  the  city,  which 
for  the  salubrity  of  its  air  was  called  by  its 
Spanish  founders  Buenos  Ayres  (good  air),  the 
only  water  available  for  drinking,  when  I  was 
there,  was  nun  water  stored  in  tanks.  Sup- 
posing the  tanks  to  be  icgularly  cleaned  out, 
nothing  is  more  wholesome;  but  suppose 
they  are  not?  At  one  caf^  in  the  city, 
which  boasts  of  the  most  delicious  water  in 
the  place,  the  tanks  notoriously  have  not 
been  cleaned  out  for  years ;  and  there  is  a 
thick  deposit  of  mud  at  the  bottom  inhabited 
by  tortoises.  As  to  the  drainage,  there  was 
not  even  an  attempt  at  it.  The  custom  is  to 
dig  a  pit  under  every  house,  into  which  the 
drainage  falls ;  and  when  It  is  filled,  instead 
of  being  emptied,  it  is  \tit  as  it  is,  and  another 
dug  close  beside  it.  Who,  then,  can  wonder 
at  the  terrible  outbreaks  of  disease,  which 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  cholera,  sometimes 
of  yellow  fever,  have  again  and  again  de- 
vastated the  place?  In  1867  there  were  two 
visitations  of  cholera,  one  about  Easter,  the 
other  at  Christmas. 

The  chief  exports  of  Buenos  Ayres  at  the 
time  I  was  there  were  wool,  tallow,  hides, 
dried  beef,  and  Liebig's  extract  of  meat. 
Most  persons  hare  heard  of  the  Saladeros,  or 
slaughtering-places  of  the  River  Plate,  and 
the  excellent  consular  chaplain,  Mr.  Ford 
(whose  recent  death  has  been  a  great  loss  to 
the  English  community),  kindly  mounted  me 
for  a  visit  to  one  of  them  at  a  suburb  of  the 
town  called  the  Baraccas,  united  to  Buenos 
Ayres  by  a  short  railway.  In  these  places 
the  cattle  are  killed,  skinned,  cut  up,  and 
salted,  ready  for  exportation  in  a  few  hours. 
As  many  as  eight  hundred  are  sometimes 
dispatched  in  a  single  morning  between  sun- 
rise and  the  heat  of  the  day.  We  saw  a 
drove  being  brought  in  for  the  next  day's 
slaughter,  but  declmed  to  be  witnesses  of  the 
butchery.  Oddly  enough,  there  had  not 
been  a  single  case  of  cholera  here,  excepting 
one  OT  two  imported  cases,  though  the  narrow 
ditch  that  unites  the  Baraccas  with  the  roads 
outside  is  often  red  with  garbage  and  blood, 
and  the  air  of  the  place  is  so  impregnated 
with  putrid  animal  substance,  that  I  did  not 
get  the  taste  out  of  my  mouth  for  all  the 
rest  of  the  day.  The  place  swaims  with  rats, 
which  serve  as  valuable  scavengers,  and 
one  bloated  specimen  quietly  and  insolently 
winked  at  us  as  we  went  by,  without  the 
least  effort  at  flight.  If  two  additional  ele- 
ments of  exportation  could  be  added  to  the 
Buenos  Ayres  trade,  great  would  be  the  bene- 
fit to  the  millions  of  England.  The  finest 
wheat  in  the  world  might  be  grown  in  the 


Argentme  Republic  if  steam  cultivation  were 
practised,  and  there  was  sufhcient  capital  to 
meet  the  risks  of  a  harvest,  liable  at  any,|mo- 
ment  to  be  suddenly  destroyed  by  storms,  or 
burnt  by  Indians.  And  if  some  process 
could  be  discovered  of  sending  home  to  Eng- 
land preserved  meat,  fit  to  eat  when  it  reached 
us,  there  would  be  a  convenient  rivalry  both 
between  the  Australian  graziers,  and  our  own 
butchers  at  home. 

The  position  of  Protestantism  in  the  Ar- 
gentine Confederation  may  be  said  to  be 
favourable,  partly  from  the  complete  religious 
toleration  practised  by  the  Government; 
partly,  also,  from  the  comparative  negligence 
and  inferiority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
who,  though  a  higher  stamp  of  men  than  is 
found  in  Brazil,  are  unworthy  to  wear  the 
mantle  that  has  descended  to  them  from 
the  noble  Jesuit  missionaries,  who,  as  all  bear 
witness,  were  the  real  fathers  and  civilisers  of 
the  natives  in  the  interior,  when  Spain  first 
took  possession  of  the  country,  and  who 
have  left  traces  of  their  work  in  Cordo*  to 
this  day.  Of  the  two  great  Church  needs 
four  years  ago  one  has  already  been  supplied 
in  the  appomtment  of  an  admirable  bishop, 
under  whose  episcopal  care  are  the  consular 
chaplains  on  the  east  coast,  and  also  the  use- 
ful operations  of  the  South  American  Mis- 
sionary Society.  The  other,  which  the  new 
bishop's  zeal  will,  no  doubt,  presently  supply, 
is  an  increased  number  of  what  may  be  called 
camp  chaplains,  active  and  exemplary  young 
clergymen,  whose  duties  consist  in  riding  fi-om 
estate  to  estate  to^erform  divine  service  at 
certain  fixed  centres,  to  christen  and  marry 
whenever  such  offices  need  to  be  per- 
formed, and  to  be  at  once  the  friend  and 
pastor  of  dozens  of  English  families,  who 
without  spiritual  help  of  this  kind  must  soon 
come  to  be  helplessly  and  hopelessly  irreli- 
gious. Oddly  enough,  it  was  from  lay  lips 
that  I  heard  the  first,  and  the  most,  of  the 
great  need  of  a  bishop,  and  assurance  was 
given  that  cheerful  aid  would  he  bestowed 
both  in  Monte  Video  and  Buenos  Ayies  to- 
wards the  endowment  of  the  much-desired 
see.  As  for  the  post  of  camp  chaplain  for 
a  young  man  io  the  prime  of  life,  with  no 
special  ties  to  England,  and  unmarried,  a 
more  useful,  interesting,  or  invigorating  life 
Just  for  a  few  years  can  hardly  be  conceived. 
He  would  be  everybody's  friend  and  guest 
within  his  own  area.  Every  Sunday  he  would 
have  a  different  congregation,  and  give  the 
benefit  of  his  company  and  influence  to  a 
different  family ;  while  in  the  course  of  the 
week  he  would   probably  contrive  to  visit 
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several  other  estates  as  well.  Of  coarse,  he 
must  be  a  good  horseman,  able  to  remain  in 
the  saddle  for  hours  together  without  fatigoe, 
and  he  must  not  mind  getting  wet,  or  often 
roughing  it.  Still,  a  ministry  like  this,  wirti 
a  fixed  income  of  ^£300  a  year,  and  but 
trifling  personal  expense,  with  its  multi- 
farious  experiences  of  human  nature,  its  con- 
stant opportunities  of  doing  good,  conferring 
happiness,  and  making  friendship,  in  the 
finest  possible  climate,  and  in  weekly  con- 
tact often  with  highly-educated  and  re6ned 
English  people,  would  be  no  unworthy  fashion 
of  spending  the  half-doien  first  years  of  a 
man's  apprenticeship,  and  might  not  only  be 
as  pleasant,  but  also  as  useful  as  the  arduous 
and  monotonous  toil  of  a  young  curate's  life 
amid  the  smoke  of  a  manufacturing  town. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  is  extremely 
active  in  providing  camp  chaplains,  and  the 
Church  of  England  ought  not  to  be  behind 
her.  Four  years  ago  there  were  only  three 
OT  four  of  them.  Let  us  hope  there  are 
more  now. 

My  paper  may  be  conveniently  and  use- 
fully concluded  by  some  practical  Information 
as  to  the  eligibility  of  this  country  for  Bridsh 
settlers,  obtained,  I  need  hardly  say,  from 
no  casual  observaticHis  ofmy  own  during  a  stay 
far  too  limited  for  real  experience,  but  on  the 
personal  knowledge  of  Engli^imen  who  have 
resided  in  the  country  for  years. 

At  the  present  moment  the  River  Plate 
enjoys  a  great  prosperity ;  but  this  prosperity 
is  liable  to  serious  fluctuations,  a«d  four  years 
ago  sheep  farming  was  at  a  discount.  Con- 
tinued drou^  for  several  seasons  had  affected 
the  pasturage;  the  cholera,  while  it  lasted, 
paralyzed  everything;  and  then  the  miserable 
war  with  Paraguay  {Republics  are  as  ready 
to  make  war  as  Monarchies)  checked  trade, 
and  did  no  good  to  any  one  but  a  few  con- 
tractors and  office  holders.  Then,  through 
increased  competition,  and,  hi  many  cases, 
the  enhanced  price  of  land,  it  is  difficult  to 
make  more  than  five  per  cent  on  a  moderate 
capital,  a  return  for  which  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  come  out  from  England ;  while  it  is 
also  certain  that  from  want  of  skill  and  en- 
terprise— both,  no  doubt,  remediable  causes 
— the  profit  is  not  made  that  might  be.  For 
instance,  every  year  a  certain  number  of  un- 
productive animals  ought  to  be  weeded  out 
of  stock,  and  turned  into  tallow.  But  a 
small  larra  will  not  bear  the  expense  of  this. 
Then  there  is  seldom  any  protection  for  the 
lambs  in  the  lambing  season  ;  so  that,  in  bad 
weather  many  are  lost,  and  thus  the  average 
annual  increase  is  only  iwenty-five  per  cent. 


Then,  you  never  know  what  yon  are  mttti, 
for  the  price  of  sheep  b  quite  as  fluctuitiiig 
as  consols ;  ot>e  year  they  nay  be  worth 
from  5s.  to  js.  a  piece,  another  year  tbty 
will  drop  down  to  u.  or  ^r.  (the  yaw 
when  we  left  Monte  Vkieo),  only  the  dodI  i 
beutg  of  value,  and  the  carcase  amply  cm-  I 
vertible  into  tallow.  In  the  case,  howevcr,ol 
a  lai^  estancia  (the  local  word  for  estate]^  ii 
well  managed,  the  profits  ou^t  to  be  very 
large.  I  heaid  tA  an  estate  in  the  Baadi 
Oriental  belonging  to  three  EnglishoKn,  and 
managed  by  a  fourth  at  a  salary  of  ^£3,000  a 
year.  It  is  forty  square  leagues  in  ext«Dt,.aad 
the  year  before  1  was  in  the  counHy  contaiDcd 
160,000  sheep,  and  30,000  cattle.  Uadei 
this  management  the  wool,  whidi  too  often 
is  sent  home  in  a  filthy  state,  ia  thwou^j 
cleaned  with  tobacco  water,  and,  of  coaac, 
fetches  a  mucii  higher  price.  On  this  estate 
there  is  a  resident  chaplain,  Bros^ts  are  a 
terrible  foe  to  contend  widi ;  but  tbcy  mv 
be  partially  met  by  growing  artificial  grasses. 
In  some  districts  marauiling  Intiims  keq) 
the  setltets  in  perpetual  alarm.  Ttie  itonm 
in  winter  are  very  severe.  Strawberries,  pean, 
peaches,  apricots,  and  magnificent  apples  are 
cultivated  with  ease.  Spanish,  the  langmge 
of  the  country,  is  soon  }Hcked  up.  Natne 
labour  is  not  easy  to  procure,  but  when  good  is 
very  good.  A  shepherd's  wages  are  iioat  j£] 
to  ;^3  a  month ;  and  during  the  shearing  sei- 
son,  in  October,  women  as  well  as  laea  sbeii, 
and  do  their  v/otk  with  remarkable  neatnea. 
As  to  the  e3(pediency  of  Englishmen  cooj- 
ing  out  to  settle  here,  a  few  things  may  be 
said  which  can  hardly  be  dtsputeil.  One  of 
them  is,  that  success  will  depend  partly  on 
the  kind  of  man  the  settler  is  himself  paifr^ 
also,  on  the  amount  of  capital  he  brings  out 
with  him.  To  take  the  last  point  first :  two  veiy 
different  opinions  were  given  nic,  whicb, 
however,  when  well  considered,  tvill  not  turn 
out  so  inconsistent  as  at  first  they  may  appear 
to  be.  One  friend  emphatically  maiittauied 
that  there  was  no  kind  of  use  in  comiag  out 
at  all  with  less  than  ^^4,000  to  start  with. 
This  would  be  a  fatal  objection  to  nine  out 
of  every  ten  settlers.  Others  say,  that  a  man 
who  begins  with  ^£^500,  and  takes  care  of  it 
at  first,  may  do  very  well  afterwanis.  The 
fact,  of  course,  is,  that  tliere  arc  diSerent 
classes  of  emigrants.  There  is  the  skiUed 
labourer,  who  can  work  hard,  and  is  sure  of 
good  remunerative  employment  the  day  he 
lands.  There  is  the  young  man,  say  a(  the 
}reoman  class,  wlia  coraes  out  meaning  to 
learn  and  willing  to  work,  and  whose  wisest 
plan  is  to  go  lor  a  year  or  two  of  apptCDtiGe- 
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I  ship  into  some  well-maaagcd  estancia,  and, 
in  coarse  of  time,  buy  a  share  in  some  one 
else's  estate.  There  is  also  the  man  of  large 
capiul,  who  wishes  to  buy  land  and  settle 
on  it,  superintending  things,  rather  than 
actually  working  ;  and  prepared  to  be  absent 
I  liom  Englaad  for  twenty  yeai^,  if  he  can  add 
'  ;^io,ooo  to  what  he  brought  out. 

And  then,  any  one  who  contemplates 
camp  hfe,  had  better  open  his  eyes  wide  to 
see  what  it  means,  before  he  serioosly  com' 
mits  hiniself  to  its  varied  and  indispniable 
hardships.  In  no  part  of  the  worid  is  the 
apostle's  maxim  so  sternly  verified,  "  If  a 
man  wm  not  work,  neithn  let  htm  eat."  In 
the  hot  weather  yoa  must  be  up  before  son- 
rise,  and  may  possibly  hare  to  ride  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  before  }^d  take  a  meaL  In 
the  heat  of  the  day  you  lie  down  and  have  a 
sleep,  but  before  sunset  yoa  must  maJce  your 
round  again ;  and  when  the  sun  is  well 
down  your  dinner  is  eaten,  and  you  are  glad 
to  go  to  bed.  The  life  is  one  of  immense 
monotmy,  continual  fatigue,  and  occasion- 
ally of  almost  intolerable  solitude.  Cir- 
cumstances  of  courae  vary,  according  to 
iDdividual  ideas  and  means.  Mr.  Ogilvie's 
house  in  EnCre  Rios,  built  by  himself, 
would  be  a  charming  residence  for  Eng- 
land. There  mtb  also  extremes  the  other 
I  way,  not  so  agreeable.  In  some  houses  there 
I  is  abst^utely  no  furniture  :  a  horse's  skull  is 
your  chair ;  the  bare  earth  is  the  floor  under 
you  ;  unless  a  deep  trench  is  cut  round  the 
house  a  winter  storm  will  soon  fiood  it,  and 
hastily  getting  up  to  look  after  your  flock  in 
the  storm,  you  douse  your  feet  in  the  wet 
mire.  Bread  is  generally  quite  out  of  the 
question,  biscuit  being  its  universal  substi- 
tute. Beef  and  mutton  are  often  the  only 
articles  of  food.  Vegetables  are  occasionally 
grown  with  success,  but  they  have  so  many 
enemies  in  the  insect  world,  that  many  give 
them  up  as  hopeless.  A  man  to  succeed 
should  have  robust  health,  a  cheerful  nature, 
a  resolute  will,  and  be  able  to  turn  his  hand 
to  anything,  such  as  shoeing  a  horse,  cutting 
up  a  sheep,  making  and  mending  his  own 
clothes,  shearing,  mowing,  cooking,  building, 
doctoring.  Of  .course  in  some  respects  it  is 
an  enjoyable  life,  for  those  whose  habits  and 
capacities  happen  to  be  suited  to  it.  The 
brisk,  invigorating  air  of  the  Pampas  j  the 
morning  gallop  over  the  breezy  plain,  some- 
times covered  with  luxuriant  grass  five  or  six 
feet  high,  sometimes  painted  like  a  carpet  of 
glowing  colours  with  wild  flowers  of  every 
hue ;  the  constant  presence  of  the  blessed 
sun^iinc;  the  glorious  sunsets,  and  the  stars 


so  bright  and  so  full  in  that  clear,  pure  air ; 
the  feeling  of  liberty;  the  joyousness  of 
health  ;  tire  hope  of  final  success ;  and  then 
the  life's  reward  byaretum  to  England  with  a 
good  fortnne^all  give  a  zest  to  a  career  which, 
when  a  success,  is  a  great  soccese,  but  which 
requires  the  combination  of  too  many  quali- 
ties and  circumstances  to  make  it  worth 
many  men's  wiiile  to  run  the  risk  of  failure. 

The  choice  of  the  place  of  settlement  is,  of 
course,  an  important  element  in  the  whole 
question.  A  valuable  pamphlet  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  I  bad  the  opportunity  of  consuls 
ing  on  the  voyage  home,  has  supplied  me 
with  the  ftdlowing  intbnnation,  which,  how- 
ever, may  require  some  modiftcation  ir<Mn  the 
time  that  has  since  elapsed. 

Looking  at  a  map  of  South  America,  we 
shall  find  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  River  Plate,  that  river  being  formed 
by  the  conflueitce  of  the  rivers  Uruguay  and 
Parana,  the  Parana  higher  up  at  Corrientes 
being  joined  by  the  Paraguay.  The  Argen- 
tine Confederation,  of  which  Buenos  Ayres 
is  at  present  the  capital,  is  composed  trf  four- 
teen provinces,  only  some  of  which  are 
colonised  to  any  appreciable  extent  The 
[Movince  of  Buenos  Ayres  is,  for  the  most 
pan,  a  dead  flat,  the  soil  very  rich,  and  the 
streaRis  sluggish,  with  numerous  Is^unas  or 
water  holes.  So  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  it 
is  like  a  smooth  ocean  of  waving  attd  beauti- 
ful grass.  There  are  no  bridges,  and  there 
arc  tracks,  rather  than  roads.  Heavy  dili- 
gences traverse  the  country,  but  riding  on 
horsebadt  is  the  quickest  way  of  getting 
about.  Railivays  are,  however,  now  being 
made  everywhere.  The  price  of  land  here  is 
higher  than  anywhere,  being  from  ^6,000  to 
^,000  a  square  league,  or  about  5,760  acres. 

The  province  of  Santa  T6,  or  Ctmlova,  has 
the  great  disadvantage  of  being  exposed  to 
the  raids  of  the  Indians,  who  suddenly  come 
at  daybreak,  and  carry  off  the  cattle  and 
horses,  A  railway  already  mentioned  has 
just  been  cranpleted  right  through  the  pro* 
vince  connecting  Rosario  with  Cordova,  which 
will  improve  communication  and  facilitate 
the  sale  of  produce.  Land  here  is  worth  from 
;<f5oo  to  ^1,000  a  square  league.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit  an  important  experiment  was 
about  to  be  made  by  an  enterprising  Scotch- 
man, who  had  brought  steam  machinery  out 
from  England  for  breaking  up  the  soiL  If 
only  he  gets  half  a  crop  —  and  there  are 
serious  risks  from  hait-storras — he  will  be 
splendidly  remunerated,  for  the  Argentine 
Confederatiim  does  not  grow  corn  enough 
even  for  its  domestic  wants.     However  this 
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particular  experiment  may  answer,  —  and 
everybody  wished  Mr.  Melrose  well  —  if, 
in  the  end,  wheat  can  be  successfully  culti- 
vated, this  great  country  must  eventually 
become  one  of  the  granaries  of  the  world,  and 
supply  Europe  both  with  com  and  cattle. 

Eatre  Rios,  its  name  indicating  that  it 
lies  between  two  rivers  (the  Parana  and  the 
Uruguay),  is  not  one  of  the  provinces  of 
the  Argentine  Confederation,  but  is  one  of 
the  favourite,  and  perhaps  almost  the  choicest 
of  the  localities  that  Englishmen  can  select. 
The  country  is  well-wooded  and  undulating, 
the  soil  rich,  the  grass  luxuriant,  and  the  water 
plentiful.  Good  limestone  is  found  here,  and 
there  are  regular  steamers.  Land  is  worth 
from  j£i,ooo  to  ;^i,ooo  a  square  league. 

The  Banda  Oriental,  otherwise  known  as 
Uruguay,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  of 
that  name,  and  a  distinct  political  confede- 
racy to  itself,  is  hilly,  and  watered  by  a  per- 
fect network  of  streams.  The  Rio  Negro, 
one  of  its  rivers,  abounds  in  fish.  The  soil 
is  not  so  rich  as  that  of  Buenos  Ayres,  nor  is 
the  grass  so  luxuriant,  but  it  resists  the 
drought  better.  One  drawback  is,  that  it  is 
infested  by  a  kind  of  burr,  which  gets  into 
the  wool,  and  deteriorates  its  quality.  There 
is,  also,  a  hard  grass  called  flechilla,  with 
arrow-headed  seeds,  which  work  their  way 
through  the  fleece  into  the  sheep's  flesh. 
The  country  is  well  adapted  to  sheep ;  and 
the  land,  though  dearer  than  in  other  pro- 
vinces, is  cheaper  than  Buenos  Ayres,  being 
only  from  ;^3,ocio  to  ^4,000  a  square  league. 

I  may  add,  by  way  of  giving  an  idea  of 
the  variety  of  information  at  one's  disposal, 
and  how  impossible  it  is  to  come  to  any 
accurate  decision  from  a  few  isolated  cases, 
that  on  one  estancia,  of  course  admirably 
managed,  in  eight  and  a  half  years'  time,  the 
gross  increase  on  88,350  sheep,  as  reported 
to  me,  amounted  to  no  less  than  66,725 ; 
while  in  wool  the  net  proceeds  during  the 
same  period  amounted  to  £5,^7^.  or.  3^. 

The  voyage  home  was  prosperous,  though 
owing  to  the  strong  trades  which  met  us 
before  we  crossed  the  line,  and  stuck  to  us 
ever  afterwards,  we  did  not  get  on  so  fast  as 
in  the  voy^e  out.  We  had  a  distant  but 
rather  tantahzmg  glimpse  of  Teneriffc,  peep- 
ing out  from  a  mass  of  clouds  ;  and,  our 
coals  luckily  running  short,  we  had  to  call  at 
Madeira  for  a  supply.  Quarantine  regula- 
tions did  not  allow  of  our  landing,  but  it  was 
something  to  be  able  to  obtain  a  supply  of 
vegetables  and  fresh  milk ;  even  more  to  get 
a  good  view  of  the  lovely  island,  which,  at 
the  moment  we  saw  it,  seemed  to  have  three 


zones  of  climate,  the  peaks  of  the  mountains 
being  white  with  snow,  the  hillside  half-way 
down  golden  with  ripe  sugar-cane  then  being 
harvested,  and  the  base  green  and  beautiful 
in  the  full  burst  of  summer. 

Our  voyage  out  and  home  occapicd 
exactly  ninety  days,  and  a  paper  already 
sufficiently  prosaic  shall  be  concluded  in  a 
way  at  least  consistent  with  its  previous 
character,  with  a  few  hints  on  the  way  to  use 
a  voyage  like  this  for  the  benefit  of  health. 

The  time  of  leaving  England  must  of 
course  be  a  matter  of  individual  convenience, 
and  from  Lisbon  to  Rio  fine  weather  may  be 
relied  upon  all  the  year  round,  subject,  of 
course,  to  a  brisk  trade  wind.  But  between 
November  and  March,  both  in  the  English 
and  Irish  Channels  and  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
bad  weather  is  at  least  probable.  Great 
liability  to  sickness  and  much  distress  from 
it  make  any  long  voyage  of  doubtful  expe- 
diency ;  and  I  observed  with  surprise,  from 
the  experience  of  my  fellow-passengers,  that 
it  is  a  complete  fallacy  to  suppose  that  one 
long  bout  of  illness  to  start  with  purtJiases 
an  immunity  from  it  while  the  voyage  lasts, 
for  several  among  us  took  every  possible  Op- 
portunity of  being  ilL  When  the  voyage  is- 
for  health,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  lay  out  a 
little  more  money  in  insuring  the  immense 
comforC  of  a  cabin  to  yourself,  and  in  a  part 
of  the  vessel  where  you  are  far  from  the 
screw  and  free  from  ship  smells  and  noises. 
Unless  you  are  very  ill  indeed  a  private 
servant  is  only  in  the  way,  and  a  sovereign 
at  the  end  of  the  voyage  will  be  ample  re- 
muneration for  any  extra  service  from  a  ship's 
steward.  Both  warm  and  thin  clothing 
should  be  taken,  the  warm  slowly  and  gradu- 
ally left  off  as  you  get  into  the  heat,  quickly 
and  almost  prematurely  put  on  as  you  gti 
back  into  the  cold.  The  intense  heat  of  the 
Doldrums  certainly  debilitates  the  systno 
and  makes  you  liable  to  serious  chills,  unless 
you  put  on  your  flannels  in  good  time.  Tempt- 
ing as  it  is  to  stroll  on  deck  during  the  beauti- 
ful starlight  evenings,  the  dews  are  heavy  and 
dangerous,  and  if  the  awning  is  not  up  a 
delicate  person,  even  though  he  has  a  cloak 
on  his  shoulders,  will  soon  catch  serious  cold 
Arrangements  should  always  be  made  before 
starting  with  the  owners  of  the  vessel  to 
have  the  kind  of  wine  sent  on  board,  and 
reserved  for  your  own  use,  that  your  medi- 
cal advisers  may  prescribe.  If  this  is  not 
done,  the  chances  are  that  the  ship's  wine 
will  be  undrinkable,  and  you  may  seriousl}' 
suffer  from  your  want  of  forethoughL  A 
private  jar  of  Liebig  I   found  very  useluL 
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For  invalids,  the  best  way  is  to  be  well  pro- 
vided beforehand  with  a  supply  of  your  own 
medicines,  and  to  have  your  prescriptions 
with  you,  which,  if  necessary,  you  can  ask 
the  surgeon  to  make  up.  Be  sure  to 
take  plenty  of  books.  It  is  a  pleasant  op- 
portunity of  neighbourliness  to  have  a  book 
to  lend,  and  if  you  lend  you  can  borrow. 
Be  prepared  for  a  few  drawbacks.  The  noises 
on  board  are  troublesome  at  first,  and  some 
people  persist  in  walking  over  your  head  at 
nigiit  till  you  wish  them  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  Be  the  cook  as  managing  as  he  may, 
often  the  food  will  be  toujh  and  sometimes 
tainted.    You  cannot  always  ensure  agree- 


able companions,  and  for  the  first  few  days 
of  your  voyage  a  wise  discretion  may  prevent 
awkward  mistakes.  Still,  to  those  who  are 
tolerable  sailors,  and  who  are  fond  of  ship 
life,  three  montlw  of  the  purest  air  that  can 
be  breathed,  in  a  good  vessel,  and  with  the 
exhilarating  feeling  of  returning  health  and 
vigour,  are  a  sufficient  compensation  for  minor 
annoyances  ;  and  any  one  who  wants  a  winter 
voyage  without  the  ice  of  the  Baltic,  the 
storms  of  the  North  Atlantic,  or  the  squalls  of 
the  Mediterranean,  had  better  resolve  to  turn 
the  winter  into  an  almost  unbroken  and  wholly 
delightfiil  summer  by  taking  his  passage  for 
Brazil. 


SERMONS  PREACHED  BEFORE  THE  QUEEN 
AT  BALMORAL. 


XI.— THE  KING  OF  TRUTH. 


IT  was  a  strange  assertion  that  to  which 
Pilate  listened,  proceeding,  as  it  did, 
from  the  lips  of  one  such  as  seemed  the  poor 
victim  of  Jewish  malice  who  stood  before 
him.  For  here  was  one,  to  all  appearance 
the  most  forlorn  and  abject  of  mortals — a 
poor  man,  of  mean  birtb  and  lowly  aspect, 
without  friends,  without  resources,  deserted 
even  of  the  few  humble  followers  who  had 
for  a  while  attended  Him,  whose  last  friend 
had  just  denied  Him  to  his  face,  and  left 
Him  to  be  hurried  away  by  a  mean  and 
furious  mob  to  Pilate's  judgment  hall.  And 
yet,  standing  alone  and  helpless  amidst  the 
I  insignia  of  earthly  power  and  greatness,  to 
the  half-taunting  question,  "  Art  thou  a  king 
then  ? "  calmly,  confidently,  as  ever  spoke 
monarch  amidst  his  purple  and  pride,  jesus 
of  Nazareth  made  answer,  "  Yea,  it  is  as  thou 
sayest,  I  am  a  king."  Surely  here,  are  we  not 
tempted  to  exclaim,  was  either  the  maddest 
arrogance  or  the  most  mysterious  truth — folly, 
vapouring  in  its  wildest  mood,  or  wisdom 
uttering  words  of  deeper  import  than  met 
the  ear. 

That  the  pretensions  of  Jesus  were  those 
not  of  folly  and  presumption,  but  of  truth 
and  soberness,  will  be  made  obvious  if  we 
attend  to  the  second  part  of  his  answer  to 
Pilate,  in  which  He  apparently  intends  to  ex- 
plain and  defend  his  claim  to  kingship.  For 
you  perceive  that  immediately  after  uttering 
the  words,  "  Thou  sayest  that  I  am  a  king," 
He  adds,  as  ifto  obviate  the  apparent  extrava- 


gance of  his  averment,  and  explain  how  one 
destitute  as  He  was  of  every  shadow  or  sem- 
blance of  power  could  yet  put  forth  such  lofty 
pretensions,  "  To  this  end  was  I  bom,  and  for 
this  cause  came  I  into  the  world," — my  claim 
to  royalty  is  explained  by  this,  that  I  have 
come  "  that  I  might  bear  witness  to  the  truth," 
and  "  every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth 
my  voice."  Let  us  try,  then,  to  enter  some- 
what further  into  the  meaning  of  these  words 
of  Jesus,  by  inquiring — 

1.  How  "bearing  witness  to  the  truth" 
constitutes  a  valid  claim  to  kingship? 

2.  In  what  way  Jesus  did  become  a  "  wit- 
ness to  the  truth  ? " 

3.  Who  are  they  who  acknowledge  his 
sovereignty — the  subjects  of  the  King  of 
Truth,  whom  He  here  describes  in  the  words, 
"  Every  one  that  \s  of  tht  truth  heareth  my 
voice  ?  " 

I.  Christ  claimed  to  be  King  of  men,  be- 
cause He  bore  witness  to  the  truth.  How 
can  witnessing  to  the  truth  be  said  to  make 
a  man  a  king?  That  this  does  constitute  a 
valid  title  to  royalty  will  be  obvious  if  we 
consider,  for  one  thing,  that  of  all  the  ways 
in  which  it  is  possible  to  gain  influence, 
power,  authority  over  mankind,  the  discovery 
or  possession  of  truth  is  the  greatest  There 
is  no  agent  in  the  world  so  potent  as  truth. 
The  mightiest  of  nature's  laws  and  agencies, 
in  the  grandest  manifestation  of  the  material 
force  that  is  in  them,  can  never,  for  a  mo- 
ment, compare  in  influence  with  that  quiet, 
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silmt,  unobtrusive,  yet  all-subduing,  all-con- 
trolling  thing— rtow^A/.  The  ultimate  source 
of  all  power,  even  of  nuterial  force,  is  not  in 
matter,  but  in  mind,  not  in  that  which  is 
physical,  but  in  that  which  is  spiritual.  Matter 
is  dead,  inert,  incapdsk  of  originating  motion 
or  energy ;  it  is  in  mind,  spirit,  will,  that  there 
resides  the  capacity  to  create  force,  and  call 
into  existence  that  which  makes  matter  move. 
Or  if  we  think  of  that  higher  kind  of  power 
which  is  evinced  by  dominion,  not  over  mat- 
ter, but  over  the  minds  and  actions  of  men, 
then  here,  too,  there  is  ito  agent  that  can 
vie  with  truth,  A  great  idea,  a  new  thought, 
the  discovery  of  some  law  of  the  universe,  in- 
sight into  some  principle  affecting  the  indi- 
vidual or  social  life  of  man, — this  is  one  of 
the  mightiest  wonder-workers  upon  earth. 
And  they  whose  minds  are  fertile  of  snch 
creations — men  of  genius  or  originality,  as  we 
term  them — possess  a  powef  to  mould  the 
minds  and  govern  the  actions  of  men,  and  to 
move  and  influence  society,  greater  than  if  they 
swayed  the  rod  of  empire,  or  than  if  countless 
hosts  and  armaments  flew  at  their  least  com- 
mand. Who,  in' point  of  fact,  as  we  look 
back  on  the  course  of  history,  have  been  the 
greatest  potentates  whom  this  world  has  ever 
known  ?  Who  are  they  who  hav^  left  the 
mark  of  their  existence  and  mfiuence  deepest 
in  the  life  and  being  of  humanity?  Men  of 
force  or  men  of  thoi^ht  ?  Accidental  posses- 
sors of  the  power  to  control  the  bodies,  or 
possessors,  by  right  of  eternal  reason,  of  the 
power  to  command  the  intellects  and  sway  the 
hearts  of  men  ?  Is  it  not  so  that  multitudes 
of  the  former  sort— men  who  seemed,  while 
they  lived,  at  the  very  pinnacle  of  earthly 
power  and  greatness,  on  whose  smile  or  frown 
hung  suspended  the  happiness,  or  the  very 
existence  of  millions,  or  who  swept  the  world, 
carrying  devastation  and  ruin  before  them  by 
the  strong  arm  of  brute  force, — ^have  long 
passed  from  the  very  memories  of  men,  leav- 
ing not  a  trace  of  their  work  on  the  prc^rcs- 
sive  history  a&d  life  of  mankind  ?  And  yet, 
while  these  have  passed  into  f<M:getfulness 
and  impotence,  are  not  the  men  of  bought, 
wherever  their  thoughts  have  been  deep  and 
true,  living  still  ?  The  great  poet,  overwhose 
pages  thousands  still  hang,  their  minds  ele- 
vated, their  affections  purified,  their  aspira- 
tions kindled,  tbsii  hearts  enthralled,  by  the 
magic  influence  of  imperishable  trudi;  the 
philosopher  of  a  dim  and  distant  age  .of  the 
world's  antiquity,  who  saw  deeper  into  the 
heart  of  life's  mystery  than  other  men,  and 
whose  works  constitute  him  still  the  intellec- 
tual guide  of  the  moct  cukioed  mindfi  of 


our  race  ; — these,  and  more  palpable  in- 
stance still  than  these,  the  men  of  science 
and  art,  by  whose  discoveries  and  contrivances 
the  social  existence  of  the  world  has  b^n 
revolutionised,  the  sea  bridged,  the  rapid 
network  of  intercommunication  spread  over 
the  land,  the  lightning  made  man's  mes- 
senger, the  stars  his  guide  over  the  ocean,  the 
vapour  caused  to  lend  more  than  winged 
speed  to  his  movements, — these,  I  say,  mm 
of  thought,  witnesses  to  secular  truth,  have 
influenced,  and  shall  through  coming  ^es 
continue  to  influence,  mankind,  and  so  have 
created  for  themselves  a  sovereignty  which 
must  endure,  and  in  virtue  of  which  they 
must  live  and  reign,  so  long  as  society  exists 
or  truth  can  influence  the  world. 

Had  that  solitary  man,  therefore,  who 
stood  before  Pilate  been  nothing  more  than 
a  great  thinker,  a  man  of  genius,  one  whose 
soul  was  imbued  with  some  great  truth  affect- 
ing even  the  secular  life  and  interests  of 
humanity,  Iiis  claim  to  kingly  power  bad 
been  no  unmeaning  or  presumptuoos  one. 
I!ut  Jesus  was  no  mere  secular  thinker.  Great 
as  their  influence  has  been,  we  might  pass 
in  review  the  poets,  philosophers,  historians, 
sages  of  alt  the  past,  and  yet,  turning  to 
that  helpless  being  who  stood  at  the  Roman 
ruler's  bar,  exclaim,  "  A  greater  than  those  is 
here  !  "  For  the  truth  to  which  He  bore  wit- 
ness, the  thoughts  which  it  was  His  mission 
to  infuse  into  the  minds  of  men,  were  such 
as  tlirew  the  grandest  discoveries  of  human 
philosophy  and  science  into  the  shade.  The 
unity  and  infinite  holiness  of  God — life  and 
immortality  brought  to  light — the  concilia- 
tion of  perfect  justice  and  perfect  love  and 
mercy  in  the  divine  nature — redemption  by 
the  sacri&ce  of  the  cross— the  possibility  for 
the  guiltiest,  vilest  snul  that  lives  of  return 
to  the  fellowsliip  of  the  infinite  puritj  here, 
and  of  eternal  life  and  bliss  hereafter  in  the 
embrace  of  God ; — these  were  truths  borne 
witness  to  by  Christ,  which  were  destined  to 
take  hold  as  never  truth  had  done  oT  the 
heart  and  consciousness  of  man,  to  spread 
with  marvellous  rapidity  over  the  world  s 
face,  and  in  their  mighty,  mysterious  power, 
to  last  till  the  end  of  time.  The  course  oi 
history  has  nobly  verified  the  claim  of  Chzist ; 
and  when  we  try  to  look  back  on  the  ages 
that  have  come  and  gone  since  that  claim 
wasfiist  uttered  by  the  lips  of  Jesus,  and  reflect 
what  an  inSuence  His  has  been — how  all  that 
has  been  truly  great  or  good  has  owned  his 
authority-^how  all  that  has  been  high  in  in- 
tellect, and  pure  in  affection,  and  holy  and 
beautiful  in  act,  has  been  the  result  of  what 
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He  said  and  did — how  every  heroic  spirit, 
every  true  and  tender  heart,  every  soul  that 
ever  burned  with  teal  for  God  or  self-sacri- 
ficing love  to  man,  has  been  ready  to  say, 
"  Christ  is  my  King ;"— "iriien  in  thought  we 
gather  together  in  one  bright  galaxy  of  moral 
splendour  the  glorious  company  of  the  Apos- 
tles, the  noble  army  of  martyrs,  the  multitudes 
of  Christ's  redeemed  out  of  every  kindred 
and  tongue  and  people,  who  have  made  earth 
illustrious  b^  their  presence,  and  are  now 
shining  as  the  stars  foi  ever  and  ever — 
when  we  conjure  up  in  fancy  this  com- 
pany of  the  world's  noblest  and  truest  and 
bravest  and  best,  and  think  that  there  is  not 
one  of  all  that  glorious  host  but  rejoices  this 
day  to  cast  his  crown  at  the  feet  of  (he  cruci- 
fied, oh,  shall  we  not  acquit  Him  of  arrogance 
or  presumptuousness  in  that  saying  to  Pilate's 
ear  so  strange  and  extravagant,  "  Yea,  it  is 
as  thou  sayest :  I  am  a  king?" 

2.  W^e  pass  on  now  to  inquire  mmre  parti- 
cularly bow,  in  what  manner  Christ  did 
"bear  witness  to  the  4ruth."  To  have  a 
deeper  insight  into  truth  than  other  roen,  and 
to  communicate  the  results  of  that  insight  to 
the  world — this  it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  which 
constitutes  the  noblest  title  to  royalty.  How, 
then,  did  Christ  prove  himsdf  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  it  7 

Now,  the  idea  which  our  Lord  meant  to 
convey  by  the  expression,  "  bearing  witness 
to  the  truth,"  seems  to  be  not  simply  that 
Christ  taught  or  preached  truth,  but  that  He 
was  Himsell',  in  his  person  and  history,  in 
alt  He  did,  as  well  as  all  He  said,  a  living 
embodiment  or  reflection  of  truth.  Orally 
to  teach  truth  is,  at  best,  an  inferior  and  im- 
perfect way  of  expressing  it  He  who  would 
manifest  it  truly  must  te  the  thing  it  teaches ; 
for  words  are  only  the  occasional  and  arbi- 
trary expressions  of  thought.  The  lip  must 
often  be  silent ;  it  is  only  the  life  that  is  ever 
speaking.  The  most  eloquent  tcmgue  cannot 
always  be  giving  articulate  utterance  to  truth, 
but  from  a  true  life  truth  is  ever  in  unbroken 
continuity,  emitted,  as  fiagrance  from  a  flown 
whose  nature  it  is  to  be  fragrant,  suffused 
and  steeped  in  the  fragrance  it  exhales,  or  as 
light  from  the  sun,  whose  nature  it  is  to  be 
evo:  luminous.  Moreover,  words  are  not 
only  inconstai;t,  but,  at  best,  only  arbitrary 
or  convention^  representatives  of  truth.  We 
must  already  immr  the  things  they  stand  for, 
if  words  are  to  convey  any  definite  notions  to 
the  mind.  Describe  the  landscape  to  one 
bom  blind, and,  however  grai^ic  and  eloquent 
the  terms  in  which  you  couch  your  descrip- 
tion, they  will  convey  do  real  or  intelligible 


conception  of  the  scene  to  his  mind ;  and 
though  you  try  again  and  again  to  make  him 
sympathize  with  you  in  your  admiration,  by 
speaking  of  "  the  splendour  of  the  grass  a 
glory  of  the  flower,"  by  telling  how  mountain 
and  meadow  and  stream  are  breaking  into 
beauty  in  the  morning  light,  or  flooded  with 
the  golden  rain  of  noonride,  or  seen  half 
concealed,  half  revealed,  beneath  the  witch- 
ing splendour  of  the  moon-lit  heavens — let 
your  verbal  delineation  of  the  scene,  in  short, 
be  ever  m>  ektborate,  it  will  be  to  your  auditor 
— words,  words,  and  nothing  more.  He  has 
never  seen  colour,  orfotm,  or  beauty,  and  the 
vocables  that  express  these  things  are  to  hira 
but  meaningleK  sounds  falling  on  the  ear, 
but  ivaldng  no  intelligent  conception  in  1 ' 

In  tike  manner,  oar  Lord,  when  He  ca 
to  discover  to  men  divine  truth,  to  teach 
them  about  God  and  holiness  and  heaven, 
could  never,  if  He  had  merely  talked  about 
these  subjects,  described  and  dilated  upon 
tbcm  in  words — have  been  to  men  an  in- 
telligible "  Witness  to  the  truth."  The  things 
He  had  to  speak  of  were  in  a  great  measure 
new  to  men's  ears.  They  had  no  adequate 
c(»iception,  for  instance,  of  what  is  meant  by 
moral  perfection ;  scarcely  any  less  vague 
norion  of  this  than  a  man  bom  blind  has  of 
beauty.  And  so  Christ  must,  if  He  would  ir 
struct  them,  not  merely  utter  the  words  and 
ring  changes  on  the  sounds  and  forms  of  ex- 
pression that  describe  moral  perfection.  To 
make  them  know  what  He  meant  He  must 
needs  show  them  the  thing,  by  becoming,  in 
His  own  pure,  sinless,  perfect  life,  a  Uving, 
breathing  embodiment  of  goodness,  the 
essence  and  reality  of  moral  purity  and 
beauty  confronting  the  very  eyes  of  men, 
and  creatbganew  conception  in  tlieir  minds. 
So,  again,  the  world  was  ignorant  of  Ggd,  and 
the  word  "  God,"  or  any  verbal  declaration 
of  the  character  and  attributes  of  Deity,  would 
have  failed  to  convey  a  knowledge  of  the 
Divine  nature  to  men's  minds.  .  Here,  too, 
in  order  to  conceive  of  it,  not  the  name  but 
the  thing,  not  words  but  the  reality  for  which 
they  stand,  must  be  seen.  Christ  must 
veal  God,  not  by  speaking  about  God,  but 
by  ieir^  hiatstlf  divine.  He  must  show  t( 
nun  God  himsdf  manifest  in  the  flesh,  ; 
divinity  present  to  their  sight  and  palpable  to 
their  apprehension.  He  must  become  him- 
self the  Hvixg  Word  of  God,  breathing,  speak- 
ing, acting  God  into  the  history  of  the  world 
so  as  to  be  able  to  say,  "  He  that  hath  seen 
me  hath  seen  the  Father." 

It  is  true  indeed  that  some  partial  and  im- 
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perfect  idea  of  God,  men  did,  and  do  still, 
form,  apart  from  the  manifestation  of  God 
in  Christ.  It  is  not  in  Christ  alone  that  God 
is  revealed.  "  The  heavens,"  we  know,  "  de- 
clare the  glory  of  God,  and  the  finnamcnt 
showeth  his  handiwork."  "The  invisible 
things  of  God  are  clearly  seen,  being  under- 
stood by  the  things  that  are  made,"  so  that 
they  to  whom  'no  other  revelation  has  been 
vouchsafed  are  "  yet  without  excuse  "  in  their 
ignorance  of  God.  There  are  few  minds 
which  have  not  felt,  however  dimly  and 
obscurely,  that  nature  speaks  to  them  of 
God.  Behind  the  veil  of  visible  things,  even 
the  dullest  observer  is  sometimes  conscious 
of  a  hidden  presence  moving  and  acting 
around  him,  "a  motion  and  a  spirit  that 
impels  all  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all 
thought,"  and  which  ever  and  anon  ".  disturbs 
uswith  the  joy  of  elevated  thought."  Especially 
when  contemplating  the  grander  and  more 
imposing  aspects  of  nature,  men  endowed 
with  any  measure  of  sensitiveness  have  felt 
this  sense  of  a  present  divinity  coming  upon 
their  spirits.  Say,  for  instance,  that  you 
have  taken  your  stand  upon  some  sea-beat 
cliff,  and  are  gazing  abroad,  in  meditative 
mood,  upon  the  vast,  dim,  impenetrable, 
seemingly  boundless,  expanse  of  the  wide, 
wild  ocean.  As  you  tried  to  look  farther 
and  farther  over  the  storm-tossed  waves  till 
the  strained  eye  lost  itself  on  the  far  horizon, 
the  hollow  boom  of  the  heaving  deep  falling 
incessantly  on  your  ear,  perhaps  you  have 
been  aware  of  the  almost  instinctive  sense 
rising  in  your  soul  of  "a  something  far  more 
deeply  interfused,"  a  feeling  that  was  to  you 
as  if  the  recognition  of  an  illimitable  presence 
more  glorious  far  than  all  you  beheld,  and 
of  which  all  you  beheld  was  but  the  type 
and  shadow.  Or  when  the  traveller  amidst 
■  mountain  scenery  pauses,  shall  we  say  in  the 
stillness  of  some  autumn  day,  when  daylight 
is  softening  into  twilight,  on  the  side  of 
some  highland  gorge  or  glen ;  as  he  surveys 
around  and  above  him,  the  rugged  magnifi- 
cence of  nature,  rock  and  peak,  cliff  and 
scaur,  soaring  far  upwards  to  the  region  of 
clouds  and  storms — no  motion  disturbing  the 
repose  that  rests  on  the  scene  save  that  of 
the  clouds  above,  or  of  the  great  shadows 
that  come  floating  athwart  the  mountain- 
sides, no  sound  breaking  the  stillness  save 
the  cry  of  the  eagle  far  overhead,  or  the 
weird,  wailing  rush  of  the  wind  through  the 
long  grass ;  if  the  spectator  be  one  of  thought- 
ful, impressible  mind,  does  there  not  come 
upon  him,  with  more  or  less  vividness,  a  con- 
s  of  some  awful  personality  near 


him,  a  sense  as  if  of  an  appeal  from  the  in- 
visible, a  dim  unrealised  perception  of  an 
almightiness,  a  majesty,  an  unseen  spiritual 
grandeur,  of  which  all  this  visible  magnifi- 
cence is  but  the  outward  reflection  ? 

But  whilst  it  may  be  admitted  that  nature 
is,  in  some  measure,  a  revelation  of  God,  that 
it  "  bears  wimess  to  the  truth "  concerning 
Him,  yet  it  is  but  a  partial  and  defective 
revelation;  the  witness-it  bears  is  but  an  im- 
perfect one.  It  speaks  confusedly  and  indis- 
tinctly what  it  has  to  tell,  and  there  is  a  point 
beyond  which  it  is  altogether  silent.  In  our 
calmer  and  more  tranquil  moods  nature  seems 
to  speak  to  us  of  the  power,  the  wisdom,  the 
benignity  of  God,  but  when  guilty  fear  per- 
turbs the  soul  it  refiises  to  convey  to  us  any 
intimation  of  his  mercy.  When  conscience 
wakes  from  its  long  slumber  in  the  guilty 
breast,  and  the  sense  of  sin  and  the  appre- 
hension of  a  coming  retribution  b^in  to  fill 
the  mind  with  anxiety,— when,  in  tiie  recol- 
lection of  a  wasted  life  and  the  anticipation 
of  that  awful  unknown  future  to  which  we 
haste,  the  cry  rises  from  the  heart,  "  Is 
there  forgiveness  with  God?  Is  the  dread 
Being  who  rules  the  world  one  to  whom 
pardon  is  possible?  Can  eternal  justice 
change,  or  the  penalty  of  his  broken  law  be 
remitted  ? — when  we  go  to  nature  in  such  a 
mood  and  with  such  questions  as  these,  there 
is  no  response  to  our  cry ;  it  is  a  silent  oracle  ; 
or,  if  it  answer  at  all,  it  is  only  by  the  change- 
less course  of  unbending  and  inexorable  laws 
which  seem  to  intimate  that  the  author  of 
nature  never  turns  aside  from  his  purposes 
for  the  sake  of  weak  mortals,  that  there  is  no 
change,  no  relenting  with  God.  Confionled 
by  the  mystery  and  darkness  of  the  universe, 
the  troubled  spirit  can  find  .there  no  solution 
of  its  doubts  or  solacement  of  its  soiroits. 
For  aught  that  nature  can  tell  us,  there  is  no 
hope  of  mercy,  no  escape  from  retributian 
for  a  sinful  soul. 

But  another  "witness  to  the  truth,"  an- 
other revealer  of  reality,  hath'  visited  the 
world.  The  conception  of  divine  mercy, 
of  pity  and  pardon  in  the  unchan^ng  God, 
is  shown  to  be  not  oqly  a  possibiCty,  but  a 
reality  in  Christ.  "Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world." 
Let  the  spirit  and  idea  of  his  life,  be  studied. 
and  if  it  teach  us  anything,  it  is  this — the 
conciliation  of  perfect  purity  and  holiness 
with  unlimited  mercy  and  love  to  the  impiuu 
and  sinful,  and  that  concihation  not  tau^^: 
as  a  theory  or  possibihty,  but  exhibited  a^  a  , 
fact.  For  here,  in  this  wondrous  man,  is  not  1 
only    superhuman   power    combined    with  | 
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condescension  to  the  meanest  and  weakest,  | 
but  stainless  moral  puiity  and  goodness  com-  \ 
bined  with  accessibility,  sympathy,  associa-  , 
tion.with  the  vilest  and  guiltiest  of  mankind. 
Here  is  one  who,  while  the  laws  of  nature 
own  His  sovereignty,  and  creative  power  goes 
forth  from  His  lip,  can  yet  with  Intensest 
human  tenderness  turn  to  weep  with  outcasts 
and  welcome  little  children  to  his  embrace.' 
Here  is  one  who,  while  heavenly  purity 
breathes  through  every  word  and  deed  of 
His  most  perfect  life,  never  shuns  the  ai> 
proach  of  the  guilty,  or  turns  in  hardness 
and  disdain  from  the  cry  of  the  penitent 
In  Him  we  behold  the  strange  spectacle  of 
the  Ail-holy  One  taking  the  nature  of  erring, 
polluted,  guilty  man  into  alliance  with  His 
own,  submitting  to  an  experience  which 
brings  Him  into  closest  contact  with  sin, 
forces  Him  perpetually  to  breathe  the  atmo- 
sphere of  evil,  obtrudes  .  upon  His  view  all 
that  is  most  repulsive  in  moral  deformity ; 
and  yet,  all  this  notwithstanding,  able  still  to 
love  and  pity  the  sinful.  Nay,  more  than  this, 
as  if  to  show  us  that^n  sin  there  is  no  inten- 
sity of  evil  of  which  God  is  not  aware  when 
He  forgives  it,  in  Christ  we  behold  incarnate 
holiness  exposing  itself  to  the  personal 
hostility  of  sin,  permitting  itself  to  become 
the  mark  for  all  the  fiery  darts  of  evil,  to  be 
pierced  by  ingratitude  and  malice  and  envy 
and  hatred,  by  pain  and  shame  and  deser- 
tion, by  all  the  untold  sorrows  of  a  lonely 
and  troubled  life,  and  by  the  unimaginable 
agonies  that  marked  its  close.  And  as  we 
contemplate  all  this,  and  note  bow,  from 
first  to  last,  this  wondrous  purity  never  fal- 
tered in  its  love,  not  knew  one  moment's 
interruption  of  its  strange  devotion  to  the 
welfare  of  the  guilty, — how,  with  a  heart 
wrung  with  anguish  under  rebukes  and 
wrongs,  ofiers  of  mercy  to  sinners  were 
ever  on  his  lips,  and  how  at  last  in  the  very 
consummation  of  His  sufferings  at  the  hands 
of  guilty  men.  He  died  invoking  Heaven's 
forgiveness  on  his  murderers  ; — Oh  I  as  we 
])onder  this  wondrous  history,  and  open  our 
minds  and  hearts  to  its  meaning,  may  we 
not  see  in  it  a  witness  such  as  never  before 
had  been  borne  to  the  truth — that  tiie  All- 
holy  is  also  the  All-merciful  One — that  the 
God  of  heaven,  just,  pure,  good,  hatmg  sin 
with  absolute,  irreversible  abhorrence,  can 
yet  love,  pity,  pardon  sinful  souls. 

3.  I  call  your  attention,  finally,  to  the 
character  of  those  who  acknowledge  the 
sovereignty  of  Christ,  as  indicated  by  the 
words,  "  Every  one  that  Is  of  the  trutli  hear- 
cth    mv    voire."       Christ    witnesses    to    the 


truth,  and  they  that  are  o/l/ie  irui/i  recognise 
and  respond  to  the  appeal.  The  prindple 
involved  in  this  declaration  is  the  obvious 
one  that  all  true  intelligence  is  based  on 
sympathy.  We  must  be  the  thing  we  know. 
Love  can'  be  kno^t'n  only  by  the  loving, 
purity  by  the  pure,  truth  by  the  true.  It  is 
necessary  to  be  human  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  word^  and  acts  of  humanity,  and 
there  must  be  something  of  God  in  us  before 
we  can  know  and  respond  to  that  which  is 
divine.  An  irrational  animal  cannot  appre- 
ciate the  words  and  acts  of  a  man.  The 
dog  may,  indeed,  display  a  certain  rude  in- 
telligence of  the  master's  will,  but  there  is  a 
whole  world  of  thought,  feeling,  action  in 
the  mind  and  life  of  the  latter  to  which  the 
former  is  utterly  inapprehensive.  It  lacks 
the  sympathetic  link  which  community  of 
nature  involves;  it  has  not  the  "spirit  of  man," 
and  so  it  cannot  "  know  the  things  of  a  man." 
Again,  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  such  a 
monstrosity  existed  as  a  human  being,  or 
one  otherwise  like  a  htmian  being,  but  with- 
out a  heart;  mere  intelligence,  devoid  of 
affections  and  passions.  To  such  a  being 
loving  words,  kind  looks,  actions  significant 
of  tenderness,  pity,  benignity,  would  have  no 
meaning.  Beholding  the  tender  greetings  of 
long-absent  friends,  the  beaming  counten- 
ance of  the  child  as  it  reflected  the  impas- 
sioned looks  and  fond  caresses  of  the 
mother,  listening  to  the  burning  words  of 
loving  lips,  every  tone  of  which  was  replete 
with  a  hidden  significance  which  only  the 
loving  heart  can  interpret— all  this  would 
seem  to  him  mere  grimace,— motions  and 
contortions  of  the  human  face  and  person 
meaningless  as  those  of  an  automaton. 
Every  mind,  word,  and  deed  "  bears  witness  " 
to  the  universal  spirit  of  love,  but  they  wake 
no  response -in  the  loveless,  it -is  only  the 
man  who  is  "of  love"  that  "  heareth  love's 
voice."  And  so  with  truth  and  the  witness 
which  is  borne  to  it.  Here,  too,  congeniality 
of  spirit  is  the  condition  of  knowledge.  The 
false  in  heart  and  life  can  -never  hear  or 
respond  to  the  voice  of  tratb.  If  your  life 
be  an  unreal  and  insincere  one  ;  if  by  care- 
lessness, inconsistency,  falseness  to  your  own 
convictions,  stifling  of  the  voice  of  con- 
science, resistance  to  the  light,  you  aie 
placing  yourself  out  of  sympathy  with  truth, 
you  will  lose  all  vivid  sense  of  its  presence, 
all  ready  recognition  and  appreciation  of  its 
beauty.  But  if  your  life  is  true,  if  you  are 
acting  up  to  the  light  you  have,  and  eagerly 
seeking  for  more,  if  you  strive  to  regukite 
vour  conduct  bv  vour  convictions,  follow 
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wherever  duty  calls  you,  hearkening  to 
the  slightest  intimation  of  God's  will,  and 
bating  and  shunning  all  cowardice,  falseness, 
and  baseness ;  if  your  life  is  thus  penetrated 
with  the  atmosphere  of  truth,  there  will  be 
in  you  an  instinct  that  will  enable  you  to 
recognise  the  slightest  indication  of  its  pre- 
sence and  catch  the  lowest  whisper  of  its 
voice. 

Christ  came  bearing  witness  to  the  truth  ; 
but  there  were  multitudes  in  whose  minds 
the  spirit  of  his  life  woke  no  response,  on 
whose  ears  his  voice  fell  blank  and  meaning- 
less, by  whom  He  was  misunderstood  and 
rejected.  And  soil  is  still.  Familiar  though 
we  all  are  with  the  facts  of  Christ's  life  and 
the  letter  of  Christ's  doctrine,  there  are  many 
to  whom  the  gospel  comes  only  as  gn  exter- 
nal form,  who  discern  not  its  inner  beauty 
and  power.  The  most  exquisite  scene  of 
material  loveliness  on  which  the  eye  of  man 
ever  rested,  if  outspread  before  an  observer 
destitute  of  any  sense  of  beauty,  though  it 
might  be  with  the  utmost  mechanical  exacti- 
tude of  observajion  seen  by  him  iti  its  out- 
ward physical  form  and  aspect,  yet,  in  all 
that  gives  to  it  its  true  charm  and  power  over 


the  imaginative  mind,  would  fail  to  find  him.  J 
Material  dispositions  of  earth,  and  wood,  and  ! 
water,  he  would  perceive,  l«it  that  impalpable  .. 
something  that  lies  behind  all  these,  the  j| 
spirit  of  beauty  that  haunts  them,  the  inner  1 
glory  with  which  the  sensitive  eye  and  soul  il 
are  ravished,  would  remain  undisceraed.  Or  „ 
let  the  sweetest  strain  of  music  be  played  in  . 
the  hearing  of  one  who  is  destitute  of  musical  I; 
taste  and  susceptibility,  all  that  such  an  one  '. 
could  be  aware  of  would  be  merely  the  '| 
regulated  succession  of  sounds,  but  the 
pathos,  the  power,  the  charm  to  soften  and  ,| 
subdue  and  stir  the  soul  with  strange  emoiioQ 
— all,  in  short,  that  an  ear  in  sympathy  with  I 
sweet  sounds  discerns,  would  be  to  him  as  if 
it  were  not.  And  so  all  the  divine  beauij'  , 
and  power  of  the  gospel  lies  beyond  the  per-  ' 
ception  of  those  whose  minds  are  out  of  | 
sympathy  with  its  spirit  The  letter  of  it 
they  can  read.  In  its  external  form  and  , 
sound  it  may  be  familiar  to  ihem.  But  in 
its  inner  essentia]  glory  and  excellence,  its  1 
power  to  touch,  and  elevate,  and  attract,  it  ii  ! 
as  a  landscape  whose  Ibveliness  is  lost  to  the 
eye, — a  strain  of  divine  melody  whose  capli-  | 
vatJon  £-tlls  powerless  on  the  unquickened  ear.  ' 
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THE  LAST  YEARS  OF  ZIEGEKBALG. 


MOST  readers  of  Good  Words  must  be 
familiar  with  the  name  of  the  German 
missionary  Bartholomew  Ziegenbalg,  who  was 
the  great  pioneer  of  Christian  enterprise  in 
India  in  the  beginning  of  last  century.  They 
are,  doubtless,  more  or  less  acquainted  with 
his  noble  etTorts  in  connection  with  the  me- 
morable Plutschau,  at  Tranquebar,  no  less 
thati  with  his  arduous  and  self-denying  labours 
in  translating  the  Scriptures  into  Tamul,  the 
native  tongue,  and  with  his  manifold  sutTerings 
for  the  cause  of  Christ  in  that  distant  and  at 
that  time  inhospitable  region.  HiS  history  is 
a  series  of  heroisms  ;"  but  more  especially  is 
this  true  of  the  latter  years  of  his  short  life — 
fruitful  in  the  noblest  cause,  yet  also  short ; 
for  he  was  born  ip  1683,  in  Saxony,  and 
died  at  Tranquebar  in  .1719. 

Ziegenbalg  had  many  difficulties  with  the 
heathen ;  but,  as  in  several  other  recent 
instances,  he  had  also  much  to  sufier  at  the 
hands  of  Europeans  in  power.  The  Governor 
of  Tranquebar,  during  Ziegenbalg's  stay  there, 
was  a  Norwegian,  named  Hassius,  who  had 
little  favour  for  the  missionaries,  and  was 
very  tyrannical  in  spirit.  As  he  had  poli- 
tical purposes  to  serve,  he  did  all  he  could 


to  prevent  them  from  obtaining  a  site  for  ' 
their  church ;  and,  when  the  missionaries 
preached  on  the  hindrances  of  evil  lives  and 
unrighteous  rulers  to  the  .spread  of  the  gosiwl 
in  India,  he  easily' found  a  pretext  for  throi- 
ing  Ziegenbalg  into  prison.  There  aguani 
was  placed  over  him,  and  access  to  any  one 
denied.  For  four  months  Ziegenbalg  was 
thus  kept  in  close  confinement  When 
thrown  into  his  dungeon  he  bad  bc^ed  Sot 
books,  that  he  might  go  on  with  the  [ransb- 
tion  of  the  New  Testament,  which  hid 
reached  as  far  as  the  twenty-third  chapter  ot 
St.  Matthew.  The  governor  refused  ;  refuseil 
him  even  ink  and  paper ;  forbade  hiro  com- 
munication with  the  outer  world;  andorderol 
search  of  the  food  that  Flutschau  taxed  his 
resources  to  procure,  so  that  no  letter  migh: 
be  passed  in.  He  had  his  own  fears  oi  V'u: 
was  going  on  without,  and  they  would  scan-ely 
be  worse  than  the  reality ;  but  the  uncer- 
tainty would  make  them  a  greater  burJin- 
The  bunring  air  and  the  small  unwholesome 
cell  were  sapping  away  bis  feeble  strengiii. 
Yet  he  bore  himself  throughout  in  a  braic 
and  lofty  spirit.  When  he  heard  that  ihe 
governor  would  proceed  to  extremities  agjir:! 
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him,  his  or.ly  retort  was  that  he  would  pro- 
ceed to  extremities  of  love. 

One   morr.ing   he  found  that  pencil  and 
\ix^ei  had  been  mysteriously  placed  on  his 
table.     He  did  not  know  till  latei  that  it  was 
the  work  of  his  Germar.  guards,  but  supposed 
that  angels  were  still  permitted  to  visit  the 
Peters   in    prison,  and  wrote  two  books,  of 
which  the  manuscript  has  been  preserved,  on 
the  Christian  Lift  and  the  Christian  Teacher, 
adtlingon  the  title-page,  with  evident  allusion 
to  the  mysterious  gift,  that  they  were  written 
"under  the   immediate  direction    of   God." 
They  were  calm,  thoughtful,  laborious  works, 
with  no   trace    of  the  circumstances  under 
which   they    were    composed,    "  the    heavy 
alRictions  and   the  many    thousand    tears — 
not  that  it  was  persecution,  but  that  it  was 
persecution  by  Christians  before  the  heathen  " 
— works  of  wliich  he  records  that  he  after- 
wards read  them  and  felt  only  the  more  per- 
suaded of   theii  truth.      The  governor  had 
j  not  reclconed  on  the  heroism,  and  patience, 
!  and  sweet  temper  of  the  hitherto  fiery  and,  as 
it  seemed  to  him,  haughty  missionary,  who, 
in  absolute  loneliness  and    looking  on    the 
I  wreck  of  his,  broken  hopes  and    unceasmg 
j  but  now  fruitless  labours,  stole  secret  oppor- 
tunities in   a   distressing    imprisonment    to 
i  write  two  bulky  quartos  on  practical  godli- 
ness, and  was  only  prevented    by  want  of 
time   from  attempting   in    the   same  way  a 
I  complete  system  of  theology.     Hassius  grew 
as  uncomfortable  as  his  prisoner  was  calm, 
and  threw  out  various  hints  of  submission  in 
I    conversation  with  Plutschau,  and  even  spent 
I   New  Year's  Day  in  the  prison  in  the  hope  of 
eliciring  a  compromise  that  would    include 
(  the  return  of  the  missionaries  to  Europe ; 
'    but  finding  his  efforts  vain,  he  was  content  to 
.    reduce  his  terms  to  a  letter  from  Ziegenbalg 
I    asking  for  release,  which  Ziegenbalg,  moved 
by   pity  for  his  congregation,  consented  to 
write.      So  far,   the  governor  was   certainly 
j   worsted. . 

With    the    following    memorable    words 

I    Ziegenbalg  terminated  his  first  four  months 

imprisonment,   and   the  first  stage  of  that 

I    singular  duel  which  had  been  forced  upon 

j    him   by  the  governor,  and  which  was  to  be 

fought   out"  to   the   bitter   end :— "  I,  thine 

unworthy  servant,  acknowledge  myself  bound 

to   love,  honour,    and  serve  Thee  more  and 

I   more,  to  walk  after  thy  commandments,  to 

1  glorify  thy  name,  and  so  and  in  all  fidelity 

to     use     thy    gifts     among    Christian    and 

!  heathen  men,  as  to  secure  the  spread  of  thy 

i   kingdom,  the  propagation  of  thy  truth,  and 

the  salvation  of  my  neighbours  ;  and  for  this 


end  I  dedicate  myself  and  all  my  powers  to 

Thee." 

This  prayer  of  dedication  promised  that 

the  struggle  on  Ziegenbalg's  part  would  not 
relax.  Already  he  had  written  in  prison,  "  I 
entertain  to  you  no  ill-will,  but  you  may  see 

that  I  do  not  fear  you  in  the  least." 

Ziegenbalg's  reception  on  regaining  his 
freedom  touched  him  deeply.  The  whole 
town  had  been  thrown  into  a  feverish 
excitement  by  the  governor's  proceedings  ; 
bigoted  natives  had  openly  cried  shame  upon 
him ;  Piutschau  had  received  much  friendly 
and  anonymous  help  ;  and  when  his  colleague 
appeared  again,  every  hand  was  stretched 
out  to  grasp  his,  and  the  congregation 
gathered  about  him,  weeping  for  joy.  But 
the  mission  had  received  a  heavy  blow.  The 
people  tliat  had  been  slowly  gathered  round 
the  missionaries  were  scattered;  some  had 
been  thrown  into  prison  for  expressing  their 
sympathy ;  some  had  been  banished  ;  even 
Europeans  were  forbidden  to  approach  them; 
and  there  had  been  desertions  and  betrayal. 
"  Everything  seemed  ruined,"  It  was  sad  and 
weaiy  work  to  gather  in  the  flock  again  ;  his 
privations  began  at  last  to  tell  on  Ziegenbalg's 
health,  and  he  fell  seriously  ill ;  no  letter 
had  arrived  from  Denmark  for  three  years  ; 
"  it  seemed  as  if  not  a  soul  in  Europe  thought 
upon  us,  and  we  were  forsaken  of  all  men  ;" 
and  they  had  suffered  a  heavy  loss  in  money. 
Four  thousand  crowns  had  been  sent  from 
Denmark  in  two  ships,  of  which  one  was 
wrecked  off  the  Danish  coast,  and  though 
the  silver  was  recovered,  it  was  taken  back 
to  Copenhagen,  from  which  there  was  no 
speedy  opportunity  to  re-ship  it.  The  other 
ship  reached  Tranquebar  and  rode  in  its 
harbour,  but  owing^  either  to  the  premedita- 
tion or  the  carelessness  of  the  governor,  the 
two  thousand  crowns  were  sent  on  shore  with 
a  drunken  crew,  and  without  the  proper 
papers,  the  boat  upset,  and  the  bullion  sank 
to  the  bottom.  The  governor  affected  some 
slight  concern,  and  ordered  search  to  be 
made  in  every  part  of  the  harbour  but  where 
the  money  sank,  then  washed  his  hands  of 
the  business,  and  on  remonstrance,  resumed 
his  coarse  taunts  and  insolent  threats,  while 
those  who  were  hostile  to  the  mission  went 
about  chuckling  over  the  disaster.  The 
missionaries  could  report  little  but  discourage- 
ment ;  "  we  were  hemmed  and  crushed  in  on 
every  side,  and  our  means  were  so  reduced 
that  .-ilthougli  we  had  to  support  the  Malabar 
and  Portuguese  children  and  ourselves,  we 
had  often  not  a  groschen  in  their  house. 
When  the  night  was  darkest)  however,"  the 
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prospects  brightened,  and  the  arrival  of  a 
fresh  supply  of  money  in  1709  enabled  theni 
to  pay  their  debts  and  to  purchase  a  mission- 
house,  while  three  fellow-labourers  inspired 
them  with  fresh  courage. 

Griindler  was  a  Halle  student  when  a 
sermon  that  he  heard  changed  his  life,  and 
he  describes  his  conversion  in  terms  almost 
similar  to  Ziegenbalg's.  Being  a  man  of 
repute  and  ability,  he  became  teacher  in  the 
famous  school  at  Halle,  and  when  there,  was 
touched  with  a  desire  to  go  to  India.  Jordan 
was  a  student  of  the  same  university,  and 
bent,  like  him,  on  the  East,  to  which  he 
resolved  to  go  at  his  own  cost.  Bovingh 
was  a  Westphalian,  but  a  student  of  Kiel,  and 
represented  the  Danish  rather  than  the 
German  influence.  These  three  were  ac- 
cepted, passed  their  examination  with  credit, 
and  set  sail,  but  the  voyage  developed  a  j 
'certain  antagonism  of  character  which  was  j 
sure  to  breed  mischief.  Before  the  end  of 
the  journey  Bovingh  had  withdrawn  .from 
hfs  companions,  whom  he  regarded  both  r.s 
i  (lermans  and  pietists,  and  with  whose  enthu-  ' 
1  siasm  his  reserved  and  suspicious  character  | 
'  had  no  sympathy.  When  they  landed,  ; 
Grundler  was  moved  to  tears  by  the  sight  of 
the  heathen  children  at  school,  Bovingh  took 
i  mental  note  of  what  he  thought  defective. 

This  character  was  to  develop  into  much  ' 
,  after  trouble,  but  in  the  meanwhile  the  mission  ' 
had  been  reinforced,  and  the  new  strength 
j  filled  the  workers  with  hope. 

One    great  difficulty   remained,    for    the 
I  struggle  that  had  been  fought  in  the  prison 
I  had  been  waging  since  then,  and  the  governor 
I  threw  himself  as  earnestly  against  the  group 
I  of  jnissionaries  as  against  Ziegenbalg  alone. 
I  Embarrassments  were  created  and  traps  were 
laid.    One  example  may  suffice.    At  a  village 
;  a  little  way  out  of  Tranquebar,  a  house  and 
I  garden  were  taken  for  a  school  and  placed 
I  under  Grundler.     Bovingh,  who  by  this  time 
I  had  suffered  his  jealousy  and  reserve  to  pro- 
,  vokc   him    into    almost   hostihty,    and   with 
whom  the  governor  was  therefore  particular 
to  be  on  good  tenns,  tried  a  similar  experi- 
ment in  a  different  village.      The  governor 
gave  him  every  support ;  but  it  was  not  long 
I  before,  by  his  injudiciousness,  a  quarrel  broke 
I  out  with  the  Tanjore  men ;  there  was  a  riot 
'  on  a  small  scale,  houses  were  sacked,  a  fine 
\  was  paid  to  the  Rajah,    Griindler  also  was 
I  obliged  to  withdraw  to  the  fort,  and  Hassius 
had    the   satisfaction  of  reporting  that   the 
!  mission    caused   disturbance,   and    that    its 
I  operations  should  be  restriaed,  if  not  ter- 
I   minated.     It  was  the  devil's  work,  he  had 


said  once,  in  the  frankness  of  passion,  and  | 
there  was  a  mournful  truth  in  die  saying  of  ' 
the  missionaries  that  there  would  be  no  peace  :■ 
unless  either  God  converted  the  governor  or  I 
the  governor  converted  them. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  treat- 1 
ment  went  on  for  years  without  remonstrance 
at  home.  Before  Ziegenbalg  was  imprisoned. ' 
his  servant,  Ole  Thoren,  was  sent  to  Copen- 
hagen to  represent  how  matters  stood.  As  1 
early  as  the  autumn  of  1707,  a  full  statement 
of  grievances  was  drawn  up  for  transmtEsio^i  I 
by  a  homeward  ship,  when  the  governor 
made  himself  so  agreeable  and  promised  so 
much  that  the  intention  was  abandoned.  It 
was  then  decided  to  send  Ziegenbalg  to. 
Europe,  but  permission  was  refiised.  Ships 
rarely  came  or  went  to  Denmaric,  sometime; 
not  for  years ;  and  if  one  did,  on  some  pie- ' 
tence  or  otherthe  governor  would  intercept 
the  correspondence.  Still  there  was  the 
route  by  Holland  :  so  the  missionaries  kept 
their  counsel  and  went  to  the  Dutch  settl^ 
ment  of  Negapatam  to  post  their  letters , 
there  ;  whereupon  the  governor  stormed  and 
ordered  that  the  missionaries  should  be  re- 1 
ported  to  him  as  soon  as  they  appeared  at  i 
the  gates :  they  were  traitors.  No  change 
all  this  while  was  reported  from  Denmark  j 
until  at  length  a  coranissioner  arrived,  who 
was  appointed  to  look  into  the  affairs  of  the 
settlement.  He  appears  to  have  been  timid, ; 
and  to  have  taken  the  governor's  bluster  for  | 
earnest,  for  he  advised  Plutschau  that  there 
was  no  safety  but  in  flight,  and  Plutschau  1 
thereupon  suddenly  embarked,  but  w^ ' 
driven  back  by  strait  of  weather.  Every  I 
plan,  in  fact,  was  thwarted,  every  obstacle 
was  devised,  a  miserable  idleness  was  im- 
posed upon  men  who  were  ready  to  sacrifice  , 
everything  in  God's  cause,  and  Ziegenbalg , 
was  in  despair ;  he  would  go  to  Ceylon—  ' 
an}'where  ;  yet  always  with  his  great  object  | 
in  view,  for  in  Ceylon  he  would  study  the  ' 
missionary  establishments.  Then  he  went 
to  Madras  on  business,  and  would  start  for ' 
Europe,  he  wrote,  in  an  English  ship ;  but 
the  English  gpvemor,  who  was  biassed  from 
Tranquebar,  refused  to  let  him  embaik,  and 
thus  bandied  about  between  the. governors 
he  was  kept  there,  on  one  pretext  or  another. : 
until  Plutschau  arrived,  and  Hassius,  afraid  ' 
to  go  too  far,  and  dreading  Plutschau  less  ' 
than  his  friend,  allowed  him  to  depart,  though 
in  such  haste  that  he  could  only  take  one  or 
two  letters  besides  the  more  formal  docu- 
ments. 

So  Tar,  though  the  issue  of  the  conflict 
was  uncertain,  the  advantage  lay  with  the 
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governor,  whose  resources  of  irritation  an* 
hindrance  i^ere  not  only  inexhaustible,  but 
directed  with  masterly  skill.  At  eveiy  point 
the  missionaries  were  confronted  with  some 
obstruction,  and  reduced  to  contrive,  as  they 
said,  how,  "  like  Paul,  they  might  even  get 
over  the  walL"  Direct  missionary  work  has 
abundant  disappointment,  and  burdens  the 
heart  with  sore  trial  and  discouragement, 
and  in  its  beginning,  before  sympathy  is 
created,  before  there  are  the  warnings  of 
Other  men's  errors  and  the  guiding  of  their 
success,  while  the  iirst  stubbornness  of  preju- 
dice and  hostility  has  to  be  overcome,  and 
the  spirit  sinks  in  a  helpless  awe  before  the 
vastness  of  the  enterprise  which  only  one  or 
two  have  undertaken,  there  is  enough  to  try 
the  faith  and  enthusiasm  of  the  bravest  men. 
Ziegenbalg  and  his  helpers  must  have  felt 
all  this ;  but  even  this  was  not  so  hard  to 
bear,  for  they  were  face  to  lace  with  the  pur- 
pose of  their  lives,  fighting  an  open,  honest 
fight  with  what  Ziegenbalg  believed  to  be  the 
power  of  the  devil  himself.  It  was  when 
their  work  was  before  them  yet  they  could 
not  see  how  to  attempt  it,  when  they  were 
burning  to  be  in  the  fi^ht  and  their  hands 
were  pinioned,  when  their  time  and  thought 
were  consumed  in  contrivances  for  the  mere 
mechanical  execution  of  their  plans,  when 
the  shadow  of  the  governor's  obstruction  lay 
continually  upon  their  path— it  was  then  that 
they  felt  worn  out  and  helpless,  and  that 
bitter  thoughts  of  their  apparent  folly  would 
rise  into  their  minds.  It  is  when  we  find  his 
spirit  unbroken,  his  faith  of  ultimate  success 
fervent  and  unshaken,  when  we  find  him 
pursuing  his  mission  and  building  up  a 
Church  and  dealing  with  all  the  problems  of 
a  native  Christianity,  making  preaching 
tours,  holding  disputations  with  learned  men, 
patiently  teaching  the  children,  pursuing  as  if 
with  a  scholarly  calm  and  leisure  recondite 
studies  in  the  native  literatureji  andiollowing 
up  ia  spite  of  illness'  and  overtaxed  strength 
his  heroic  work,  for  the  first  time  undertaken, 
of  translating  the  BiMe  into  the  speech  of 
India,  that  we  recognise  the  true  grpatness 
of  Ziegenbalg,  and  the  simple  and  invincible 
majesty  of  that  conviction  with  which  he  met 
all  the  governor's  intrigues,  that  God  was 
with  him,  and  that  God's  work  could  not  be 
overthrown. 

Flutschau  speaks  much  of  the  discomfort 
of  his  English  ship,  the  want  of  light  and 
provisions,  and  the  bad  temper  of  the  captain. 
He  reached  the  Cape,  however,  in  safety,  and 
with  ordinary  speed,  and  found  that  the 
governor's  arm  was  long  enough  to  arrest 


him  even  there.  T^he  English  ship  would 
take  him  no  further;  some  Danish  vessels 
arrived,  but  letters  from  Hassius  arrived  with 
them,  and  neither  Danish  ship  nor  English 
would  have  the  missionary,  who  was  com- 
pelled to  see  them  departing  for  Europe,  and 
who  could  not  but  dread,  what  was  really 
true,  that  they  carried  the  governor's  letters 
so  as  to  have  the  start  of  his.  'After  tedious 
waiting,  a  Dutch  captain  offered  him  a 
passage,  and  in  due  time  the  Dutch  flotilla 
arrived  at  the  Texel,  from  which  he  engaged 
a  small  boat  to  carry  him  to  Amsterdam  ;  but 
the  sailors  put  him  ashore  on  some  pretext  at 
Enkhingen  on  the  Zuider  Zee,  and  flien 
pushed  off,  leaving  him  to  lament  the  loss  of 
"  many  precious  manuscripts,  at  which  the 
missionaries  had  laboured  for  years,  all  his 
letters  and  money,  and  much  property  of 
others  which  had  been  entrusted  to  his  cate." 
It  was  with  great  difficulty  and  more  delay 
that  he  succeeded  in  reaching  Denmark, 
and,  disheartened  as  he  was,  the  news  that 
met  him  there  was  more  disheartenii^  still. 
Two  days  before  he  landed  Liitkens  had  died. 
To  miss  the  founder  of  the  mission  and  the 
friend  of  the  missionaries,  the  one  staunch 
heart  on  which  they  could  rely,  the  man  who 
pleaded  their  cause  to  his  hazard,  and  never 
lost  hope  of  their  success,  was  in  itself  a 
heavy  grief;  but  to  miss  his  help  at  such  a 
crisis  and  by  so  narrow  a  margin,  and  just 
when  his  spirit  would  have  been  cheered 
by  this  unexpected  visit,  was  doubly  painfuL 
Lutkens  had  a  weak  and  sickly  constitution, 
and  was  often  very  near  to  death ;  both  he 
and  the  mission  had  enemies  at  court  who 
busily  intrigued  for  hifi  removal  to  the 
country  ;  he  fell  into  disgrace  by  remonstrat- 
ing v.-ith  the  Queen  for  going  to  masquerades. 
"  God  hdp  u3,"  he  writes,  "  for  I  dare  not 
utter  the  worst  that  I  fear."  His  salary  from 
the  Academy  ceased  ;  his  salary  as  chaplain 
was  not  paid ;  sickness  and  death  visited  his 
family  and  left  him  without  his  wife  and 
eldest  daughter;  and  with  a  thousand  crowns 
to  pay,  he  did  not  know  where  to  turn,  and 
was  in  actual  straits  for  money.  His  letters 
were  written  with  a  trembling  hand  that 
refused  to  hold  the  pen,  and  then,  "  a  daily 
dying  man,"  at  last  he  died,  thinking  of  the 
mission  to  the  end,  grappling  with  its  diffi- 
culties, and  sending  to  the  king  dying  charges 
which  were  afterwards  to  bear  good  fniiL 
There  was  a  latent  heroism  in  the  simple 
man,  who,  with  his  narrow  views  and  small 
cares  and  querulousness,  his  profound  sense 
of  court  favour  and  dependence  on  the  breath 
of  kings,  clung  to  the  mission  like  a  soldier 
,i-.:..:,L.OOt^lC 
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to  his  standard,  and  murmured  out  his  last 
words  of  faith  and  hope  beneath  its  folds. 
He  stood  to  it  through  the  years  of  its 
grealesC  peril,  when  at  home,  its  fate  hung 
upon  the  thread  of  his  fidelity,  and  his  deatli 
was  justly  lelt  as  a  great  blow. 

At  Berlin  the  reign  of  pietism  was  passing, 
and  Spener,  Lange,  and  their  interests  were 
exchanged  for  the  martinet  theology  of  the 
king,  the  missionary  spirit  ebbing  away  into 
the  narrow  circle  about  Halle.  There  was 
still  a  distinct  absence  of  sympathy  from  the 
Church,  It  was  generally  believed  that  the 
missionaries'  letters  were  concocted  in  Halle. 
It  was  orthodox  to  condemn  missionary  work 
as  unnecessary,  fanaiical,  and  even  impious, 
and  bitter  attacks  were  made  on  this  par- 
ticular mission  by  those  who  confessed  that 
in  theoiy  a  mission  might  be  right.  A 
hea^  blow  was  also  deait  by  what  should 
have  been  a  Mendly  hand.  Bovin^h  had 
often  said  that  when  he  should  get  back  to 
Europe  he  would  work  the  mission  ill ;  but 
he  did  not  mean  as  much.  He  was  jealous 
and  suspicious,  and  stung  by  what  he  fancied 
slights,  yet  at  bottom  he  bad  not  a  bad 
heart,  but  he  had  bad  friends.  Though  he 
had  kept  an  ill-natured  diary,  and  had  written 
ill-natured  letters,  and  was  now  in  Europe 
with  a  savage  grudge  against  Ziegenbalg,  it 
does  not  appear  he  would  have  published 
tliem ;  but  others  were  not  so  scrupulous. 
These  writings  saw  the  hght,  in  spite  of 
Bdvingh's  regret ;  and  as  the  impressions  of 
an  actual  missionaiy,  containing,  not  so  much 
untruth  as  distortions  of  the  truth,  they  were 
greedily  read,  tilKthe  staunchest  supporters 
could  only  say  all  was  ruined.  To  crown 
all,  a  long  Danish  war  had  broken  out,  and 
disaster  and  defeat  had  marked  its  beginning, 
and  awful  floods  and  a  great  plague'  had  fol- 
lowed upon  the  war,  and  neither  king  nor 
people  were  in  a  mood  to  hear  much  about 
Tranqnebar. 

All  these  things  weresoon  familiar  to  Pluts- 
chau,  and  they  gave  him  a  very  desponding 
view  of  the  situation.  But  there  was  a  bright 
side  to  the  dark  picture.  Rumours  of  the 
governor's  conduct  had  reached  Denmark 
by  private  letters;  others,  full  of  almost  ex- 
travagant praise  of  ihe  missionaries,  had 
been  spread  by  returned  soldiers.  Although 
OfeThoren's  journey  lasted  two  years,  and  his 
embassy  was  thus  deprived  of  all  importance, 
information  and  incident  had  not  been 
wanting ;  and  if  the  king  occasionally  lost 
sight  of  Tranquebar  among  the  anxieties 
that  pressed  upon  him  at  home,  he  knew 
enough  to  assure  him  that  his  Christian  ad- 


venture there  had  been  successful,  and  thai  'I 
his  adventurers  were  men  of  noble  spirit  an'l  i 
resolution.    The  case  between  Hassius  and  \\ 
Ziegenbalg  was  to  be  left  to  his  decision ;  [ 
an    unfortunate    step,   since    the    suspense  / 
covered    years    of    critical    mojnent   in   the  : 
missionaiy  history,  and,  only  proved  that  at 
Copenhagen  it  was  impossible  to  realise  the 
condition  of  Tranquebar.     But  the  last  words 
that  were  read  to  Lutkens  were  a  royal  edict    ' 
ordering  ;£'3oo   a   year  to  be  paid  out  of  ! 
the  revenue  to  the  support  of  four  missic-.v 
aries,  and  ihey  drew  f^om  the  lonely  and  : 
troubled  chapkin  almost  the  last  words  he 
spoke — "  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  , 
depart  in  peace,  fw  mine  eyes  have  sees  thy  ' 
salvation."    At  this  juncture  PLutschau  ap-  i 
peared.    The  army  was  in  the  field,  and  die    i 
king  was  with  it,  and  Plutschau  posted  with  . 
all  speed  to  the  c_mp.     As  he  entered  the 
little  room  of  the  posthouse  at  Lubeck,  a 
traveller -entered  by  the'  other  door.     He 
drew  back,  but  Plutschau  recognised  Bovingii, 
who  had  just  landed  from  Bengal,  and  who 
was  bent   ob   the  same  errand  as  himself. 
They  both  had  interviews  with  the  king,  and 
the  result  may  be  gathered  from   their  de- 
parture.    Plutschau  was  sent  away  in  a  royal 
carriage,  and  Bovingh,  trudging  back  in  the 
deep  mire,  had  to  accept  a  seat  from  the  man 
against  whose  work  he  had  sought  to  preju- 
dice their  royal  entertainer.     Nor  was  this 
intCTcst  either -transient  or  confined  to  the 
king,  who  in  future  had  reports  of  the  mission 
sent  to  him  while  he  was  dressing,  and  whose 
family  were  as  eager  as  himself,     l^irge  suras 
of  money  were  forwarded  at  once,  and  at  the 
same  time  letters  were  written  to  Zie^nbalg 
by  the  princes  and  princesses,  and  when  the    ' 
ship  was  wrecked   and  the  money  lost,  all 
was  sent  over  again,  and  the  letters  were  rey 
written,  with  apologies  for  the  delay. 

There  was  a  bopefuller  symptom  still,  for 
the  mission  was  likely  to  become  more  than 
a  private  royal  enterprise,  and  to  strike  its 
roots  into  popular  interest  and  sympathy. 
Lange,  at  Berlin,  had  published  the  first 
letters  from  India,  and  their  popularity  was 
so  great,  and  they  ran  tiirough  so  many  edi- 
tions, that  a  second  series  was  soon  called 
for ;  and  these  occasional  publications  gave 
place  before  long  to  a  serial  one,  issued  at 
Halle,  under  the  superintendence  of  Francke, 
and  containing  what  is  probably  the  most 
remarkable  missionary-  correspondence  ever 
given  to  the  world.  i'Vom  this  time  prii-ate 
help  poured  in,  the  Christian  people  of 
Germany  were  stirred  up,  and  the  treasury 
at  Halle,  into  which  supplies  so  woiiderful 
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had  0o*ed  for  the  Orphan  Home,  was  now 
I  fiHeii  with  gifts  for  India;  nay,  this  private 
ii'aiifsoon  game  to  surpass  the  royal  founda- 
'I  tjon,  and  had  this  advantnge,  that  it  was  un- 
j'  disturbed  by  the  sorrows  and  disasters  of 
\  Denmark.  There  was  even  a  jealous  fear 
.  ihat  the  German  interest  would  swamp  the 
l|  nationality  of  the  mission ;  but  as  it  was 
I  placed  on  a  firmer  basis  in  Copenhagen,  the 
|.  far  was  lost  sight  of,  and  though  the  mission 
vns  practically  German  in  all  but  its  manage- 
1^  meni,  it  remained  loyally  Danish  in  its  spirit 

and  traditions. 
I  Halle  had  not  only  money  waiting,  but 
I'  men  ;  and  the  daring  experiment  was  made 
I  there  of  founding  Tamul  type,  and  sending 
/'  it  out  for  the  printing  of  the  Bible  and  a 
j  native  Christian  literature.  A  grammar  of 
'  Die  language  was  hunted  up,  the  forms  and 
:'  variations  of  the  lettere  were  studied  with 
infinite  patience  ;  all  the  manifold  turas  and 
I  punctuations  had  to  be  learnt,  so  as  to  ex- 
;  jilain  them  to  the  die-cutter,  and  for  guidance 
■  [here  was  little  else  but  a  native  catechism 
and  a  passage  of  Baldasus.  Yet  there  was 
enthusiasm  to  counterbalance  the  deficiency 
■'  of  knowledge.  The  Orphan  House  book- 
]  seller,  who  superintended  the  wort,  toiled  at 
the  catechLim  till  he  could  read  it;  the  die- 
cutier  was  so  infected  that  he  and  a  younger 
I  brother  offered  themselves  and  their  art  to 
the  mission  ;  aiKl  the  printers,  with  their 
cunj-oy,  ntade  their  way  to  London,  fighting 
ajajtist  the  prejudices  of  Denmark  as  they 
»etit,  the  East  India  Directors  being  at  first 
ptrsuaded  that  the  press  meant  revolution. 
(Ince  at  London,  this  brave  venture  was 
welcomed  with  peculiar  pleasure. 

The  life  of  Prince  Est-il  possibk  I  made 
no  deep  mark  in  English  history,  but  at  one 
point  it  is  connected  with  the  missionary 
temper  of  modem  England.  A  clergyman 
named  Bohme  came  to  England  in  the  train 
of  Prince  George,  a  good  and  faithful  man, 
and  being  a  pietist  full  of  zeal  and  alive  to 
the  movements  about  Halle,  when  the  first 
K'rlin  publication  fell  in  his  way  he  trans- 
lated it.  It  became  almost  as  popular  in 
En(;!and  as  in  Germany,  subscriptions  to  the 
mission  dropped  in,  the  Society  for  Propa- 
gating the  Gospel  appointed  a  Malabar  com- 
mittee, which  for  some  time  met  daily,  and 
al  the  head  of  which  was  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  a  correspondence  was 
opened  up  with  the  missionaries  by  way  of 
Midros.  The  first  use  made  of  the  money 
was  to  print  Portuguese  Testaments ;  the 
second  was  to  purchase  a  printing-press,  and 
a  fount   of   ordinarv  tvtK.      Shortlv  before 


this,  Fincke,  a  teacher  of  German  in  London, 
leas  seized  with  a  strong  desire  to  help  the 
missionaries,  and  conceived  that  he  would 
best  fulfil  it  by  learning  printing.  The  press 
which  had  no  printer,  and  the  printer  who 
had  no  press,  were  brought  tt^ether,  and 
Fincke  set  sail  with  his  treasure.  It  was 
neither  in  India  or  Holland  alone,  however, 
that  the  mission  had  its  difficulties.  The 
ship  that  had  been  so  curiously  freighted 
vfas  captured  by  a  French  privateer  off 
Brazil,  and  brought  into  Rio  Janeiro,  where 
the  cargo  was  dispersed ;  the  Portuguese 
Testaments  -were  distributed,  and  thus  an 
involuntary  mission  was  accomplished  ;  and 
as  the  Governor  of  Madras  was  on  board, 
the  ship  itself  was  ransomed  and  proceeded 
on  its  voyage.  .  It  carried  the  printing-press, 
which,  down  in  the  hold,  had  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  captors ;  but  by  the  time  it 
reacheii  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  printer 
had  disappeared.  It  was  reported  he  had 
died  of  fever,  yet  his  death  has  never  been 
clearly  accounted  for;  and  while  the  now 
helpless  printing-press  rode  in  Table  Bay, 
Plutschau,  as  helpless,  was  waiting  fot  a 
vessel  that  would  take  him  home.  It  was 
just  when  the.  news  of  this  disaster  had 
.reached  England  that  the  Halle  printers, 
ignorant  of  what  had  already  been  done, 
arrived  in  search  of  a  passage  by  the  Eng- 
lish fleet,  and  the  Malabar  Committee,  trou- 
bled by  the  disappointment  that  was  in  store 
for  Ziegenbalg,  took  comfort,  and  put  them 
in  charge  of  the  press  which  had  preceded 
them.  The  marvellous  exactness  with  which 
circumstance  fitted  into  circumstance,  did 
not  end  here.  When  the  English  press 
arrived,  a  soldier  turned  up  in  the  Danish 
garrison  who  bad  been  a  printer  before  he 
enlisted,  and  when  his  services  were  applied 
for  they  were  granted  in  one  of  the  go- 
vernor's condescending  moods,  so  that  books 
were  immediately  put  to  press,  with  the 
motto  on  the  title-page,  "  First-fruits  of  the 
Word  of  God  bestowed  on  the  Heathen  by 
their  Benefactors  in  .England."  This  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  beginning  of  those 
foreign  missions  which  were  to  reflect  so 
singular  a  glory  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
and  which  were  to  make  the  history  of  its 
Christianity  as  brilliant  with  heroism  as  the 
history  of  its  commerce,  its  colonies,  and  its 
wars.  They  were  begun  in  alliance  with 
that  Denmark  and  Prussia  whose  royal 
houses  have  been  now  so  closely  allied  to 
ours,  and  ttiey  were  wrought  in  a  large  and 
catholic  spirit,  befitting  their  character  and 
befittincr  the  true  unitv  of  the  churches  of  a 
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common  Reformation.  It  may  be  that  in 
these  later  days  we  are  not  far  off  such 
mutual  recognition  and  communion  of 
saints,  that  when  we  arrive  at  it,  it  will 
be  as  before  by  the  way  of  the  mission  to 
the  heathen. 

While  Piutschau  was  slowly  mastering 
these  facts,  Ziegenbalg  was  fighting  (now 
with  Griindler  beside  him)  his  up-hill  battle 
with  the  governor,  and  fighting  it  under 
heavy  disadvantage.  For  many  tedious 
months  he  had  been  ill ;  the  commissioner 
had  suddenly  died,  and  there  was  a  whisper, 
apparently  groundless,  that  his  death  .had 
□ot  been  altogether  fair  ;  ihe  colony  was  in- 
undated by  the  sea  and  desolated  by  sick- 
ness, and  men  shook  their  head.':  and  said 
that  it  was  God-forsaken.  There  was  print- 
ing, teaching,  and  the  hard  work  that  Ziegen- 
balg had  made  habitual,  and  the  numbers 
round  the  mission  church  steadily  increased  ; 
but  there  was  the  old  story  of  obstruction 
and  petty  irritation,  until  the  feeling  that  the 
work  was  done  with  tied  hands  grew  mad- 
dening. He  could  not  help  forming  plans 
fot  Christianizing  India  that  were  danngand 
magnificent,  nor  seeing  the  proper  moment 
and  place  for  a  good  stroke ;  and  he  could 
not  help  the  torturing  feeling  that  he  had 
no  means  to  execute  them.  He  could  not 
overcome  his  anxiety  to  hear  of  Plutschau's 
success,  nor  his  conviction  that  no  one 
would  fairly  represent  the  wants  of  the 
mission  but  himself,  since  no  one  else  felt 
[hem ;  and  as  his  opportunities  of  hearing 
from  Europe  and  of  redress  were  as  capri- 
cious and  rare  as  ever,  it  was  natural  that  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  return.  Nothing  but 
personal  representation  would  produce  any 
effect.  At  the  suggestion  of  friends  at 
home,  Piutschau  among  the  rest,  an  amnesty 
was  agreed  on  between  him  and  the  go- 
vernor, who,  feeling  himself  so  fat  protected, 
was  absolutely  gracious,  and  procured  the 
weaiy  missionary  a  passage  home  as  chap- 
tain  of  an  East  Tndiaman.  Jordan,  weary  of 
the  postponement  of  his  ordination,  for 
which  Ziegenbalg  had  received  no  power, 
returned  with  him.  The  parting  was  exceed- 
ingly affecting  -  the  natives  crowding  down 
to  the  beach  to  receive  his  blessing,  and  fol' 
lowing  bim  with  streaming  eyes  till  the  ship 
was  passing  out  of  sight ;  and  the  sympathy 
was  not  confined  to  the  converts,  but  was  as 
powerfully  shown  by  many  of  the  heathens 
and  by  the  European  community,  Tranque- 
bar  never  having  been  so  moved  before. 
The  journey  was  not  more  eventful  than 
usual,  and   was  spent  by  him  in  earnest 


studies  (translation  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  compilation  of.  a  Latin-Tamul  grammar)    ' 
until  the  ship  arrived  off  Bergen,  in  Norway,  'I 
about 'the  end  of  May,   1715.      Ten  years  I 
had  passed  since  he  had  left  the  west,  bum-  1 
ing  with  hope  and  zeal,  and  it  is  something  , 
that  after   these  years  of  anxiety  and  dis-  •. 
appointment  the  hope  and  zeal  bumed  no 
less  brightly.    The  mission  was  then  little 
more  than  a  dream  and  a  faith — it  was  ven- 
real  now,  and   the  reality  -had   broken  up 
many  Ulusions  of  the  student ;    but  it  was 
more  a  faith  than  ever,  a  faith  to  which  his 
whole  life  was  strung,  and  in  which  he  would 
work  and  die.     He  records  little  of  his  feel- 
ings but   the   thankfulness  arid  the  boyish 
delight  with  which  he  ate  his  frtst  meal  in 
Europe,  "  on  a  high  rock  above  the  town." 
He  could  take  no  rest  until  he  saw  the  king. 
In  the  summer  of  that  year  the  eyes  of 
Europe   were  fixed   on  Stralsund.-     There, 
pent  in  by  the  forces  of  four  powers,  Charles 
XII,  defied  the  world.     The  country  round 
was  one  vast  camp,  and  as  political  consi- 
derations   lent    a    vast   importance    to    the 
struggle,  little  was  talked  but   politics  and 
war.     The  kings  of   Denmark  and  Prussia 
were  in  the  camp,  for  the  struggle  demanded 
every   sacrifice,   and    some  great    blow  was    : 
momentarily  expected,  the  nations  standing 
round  in  suspense.     One  evening  there  was 
evidently  a  profound  movement  among  the 
Danish  troops.     A  stranger  of  note  bad  had 
an  audience  of  the  kings,  who  bad  shown 
him  singular  favour,  and  for  hours  it  was 
said  they  had  been  closeted  together.     The 
soldiers  who  had  gathered  round  may  have 
been  disappointed  when  they  saw  that  he  was 
only  a  clergyman,  a   man  indeed    of  com- 
manding  presence,  of  a  wonderful    dignity 
and  fire,  resolute  and  calm,  with  a  keen  eye. 
a  bronzed  and  almost  swarthy  face  seamed 
with    deep    lines    of  care,    and    a    winning 
courtesy  and  lovableness  of  manner ;     but 
when  he  opened  his  lips  and  preached  to  them, 
and  they  heard  it  was  young  Mr.  Ziegenba^, 
the  missionary  from  1>anquebar,  there  were 
some  at  least  who  ceased  to  wonder  at  his  wel- 
come from  ihe  king.    To  the  camp  Ziegenbalg  ■ 
had  hurried  with  all  speed.    Letters  had  given  .' 
no  warning  of  his  journey,  and  he  seemed  to  i 
have  dropped  out  of  the  clouds.  He  was  accus-  I 
tomed  to  rapid  movement,  and  the  mission    . 
had  no  time  to  spare,  but  he  got  his  story  ' 
told  to  the  king,  and  he  was  content.     Some  ! 
days  were  snatdied  from  war  for  this  work  of  I 
peace,  changes  and  arrangements  were  pro-   I 
posed  in  the  management  of  the  mission,    { 
Ziegenbalg  was  informed  that  his  patent  of  1 
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Superintendent  had  already  been  sent  to 
India,  and  for  details  he  was  referred  to 
Copenhagen.  Thither  he  journeyed  with  rest- 
less speed,  and  then  into  Gennajiy,  to  Francke 
and  Halle,  halting  little  at  any  place,  but 
preaching  to  vast  crowds  who  filled  the 
churches  and  swayed  out  into  the  street, 
"  very  weak,"  we  are  told,  yet  kindling  by  his 
presence  the  zeal  of  all  the  mission  friends, 
and  moving  his  audiences  as  he  would,  by 
his  glowing  appeals.  At  Merseburg  he  was 
married  to  one  of  his  fonner  pupils,  a  de- 
voted woman  who  claims  a  place  of  her 
own,  as  the  first  of  that  band  of  noble  women 
who,  35  missionaries'  wives,  have  proved  no 
less  heroic,  and  played  a  scarcely  inferior 
part  to  their  husbands.  He  seems  to  have 
visited  Flutschau,  who  had  now  settled 
down  as  a  country  pastor ;  records  tenderly 
his  last  meeting  with  Francke,  and  how  they 
journeyed  a  stage  together,  then  parted  with 
tears  ;  hurried  though  Holland,  where  he  was 
smitten  by  sickness,  and  gratefiilly  mentions 
the  tender  nursing  of  his  wife;  and  embarked 
for  London  in  the  dead  of  winter.  The 
ship  was  frozen  in  the  "nuunes,  so  that  he 
must  make  the  best  of  his  way  over  the  ice 
to  the  town,  where  he  was  welcomed  with  ab- 
solute enthusiasm,  and  describes  with  pathetic 
earnestness  the  inroads  made  by  visitors 
upon  his  time.  From  the  king  down,  his 
society  was  eageriy  sought,  furttier  help  was 
guaranteed,  he  received  a  free  passage  from 
the  East  India  Company,  and,  still  hurrying, 
as  if  he  had  a  presentiment  that  the  dmc  was 
short,  stayed  not  till,  after  a  quick  voyage  of 
five  months,  he  reached  Tianquebar,  where 
he  was  met  by  a  welcome  even  more  touching 
than  the  parting.  Griindler  was  also  married, 
and  had  carried  on  the  printing  press  with 
unflagging  energy.  A  paper-mill  had  been 
established  under  enormous  difficulties,  partly 
to  employ  the  converts  and  partly  to  furnish 
paper  more  regularly  than  it  could  be  pro- 
cured from  home.  More  important  than 
all,  the  governor  was  recalled,  and  a  friend 
of  missions  was  appointed  in  his  place. 
The  work  was  resumed  without  any  abate- 
ment of  ardour,  yet,  as  if  trial  was  essen- 
tial to  it,  hindrances  sprung  up  frt>m  a  new 

The  board  which  had  been  founded  at 
Copenhagen  for  the  direction  of  the  mission 
had  for  its  secretary  one  Wendt,  a  narrow- 
minded,  though  at  the  bottom  good  man, 
one  of  those  active,  busy  persons  who,  by 
their  capacity  for  work,  obtain  an  influence 
that  is  not  due  to  other  qualities.  Unable  to 
understand  Ziegenbalg's  bold  ideas,  he  re- 
XIII— te 


solved  to  cramp  them.  It  was  enough  that 
they  involved  expenditure  of  money.  The 
missionaries  were  in  danger  of  becoming 
unholy,  he  said,  and  for  two  years  he  spent 
their  salaries  in  cheapening  the  price  of 
Bibles  in  Denmark.  For  two  years  there  was 
a  renewal  of  the  disheartening  silence  and 
pennilessness  that  had  so  weighed  upon 
them  at  the  first  Remonstrance  was  vain ; 
nay,  when  the  board  replied  to  it,  the  letter 
was  so  keenly  unjust,  so  unsympathetic, 
so  mischievous  in  its  folly,  that  it  stung 
Ziegenbalg  to  the  quick.  He  wrote  that  it 
preyed  upon  him,  that  his  strength  was  giving 
way,  that  he  was  almost  ready  to  return. 
But  this  was  only  for  a  moment ;  and  then 
he  threw  himself  into  every  labour  with  un- 
usual efibrt.  He  had  an  instinct  that  the  hand 
of  death  was  upon  him.  He  preached  at 
Christmas-tide ;  on  New-Year's  Day,  1719,  his 
voice  was  so  weak  that  he  was  scarcely  heard ; 
and  he  never  spoke  in  public  again.  As  his 
sufferings  increased,  he  gave  over  to  Griindler 
the  conduct  and  superintendence  of  the  mis- 
.  He  was  found  often  in  prayer,  and 
was  always  full  of  joy.  '  On  the  last  Sunday, 
he  summoned  the  native  congregarion  to  tus 
bedside  and  exhorted  them  to  be  steadfast 
and  immovable.  On  the  i^rd  February,  he 
was  more  cheerful  than  usu^,  and  had  morn- 
ing prayer  with  his  wife,  but  soon  after  the 
pains  of  death  set  in.  "  Did  he  desire  to 
depart  and  be  with  Christ?"  "Ah,  how 
willingly?"  Broken  sentences  followed.    "I 

can  scarcely  speak. May  God  bless 

what  I  have  spoken. I  have  daily 

given  myself  into  thy  hands,  O  God 

The  Lord,  saith,  'Father,  I  will  that  where  I 
am  there  also  shall  my  servant  be.' "  A  great 
peace  rested  on  his  countenance,  a  sense  cf  rest 
and  triumph  in  spite  of  his  pain.  Suddenly  he 
put  his  hands  to  his  eyes.  "  How  is  it  so 
bright,"  he  cried  "  as  if  the  sun  shone  into 
my  face?"  Soon  after,  he  asked  for  the 
melody  of  the  hymn  "Jesus  meme  Zuver- 
sicht"  The  chords  seemed  to|  revive  him, 
and  soon  afier  he  fell  asleep,  not  yet  thirty- 
six  years  old. 

TTie  rest  is  briefly  told.  Griindler  preached 
the  funeral  sermon  with  great  heaviness  of 
soul,  for  the  shadow  of  Wendt's  letter  hung 
over  him,  and  the  masterspirit  of  the  mission 
had  passed  away.  Yet  the  shadows  were 
not  dark  enough.  After  the  funeral,  and 
when  the  loneliness  grew  intense,  another 
letter  arrived,  which  Ziegenbalg  was  merci- 
fully spared,  Wendt  had  thought  the  first 
scarcely  strong  enough,  and  had  repented  of 
his  weakness.    There  was  no  weakness  in 
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the  second.  The  missionaries,  their  wives, 
theii  household  expenses,  their  plans  of  traviel 
aad  school  and  church,  their  printing  and 
paper-making,  and  a.  thousand  other  things, 
were  roundly  condemned  as  worldly.  They 
were  themselves  to  be  a  kind  of  Bubtje 
essence,  penetrating  heathendom,  and  far 
above  the  infirmities  of  salary.  They  were  to 
be  voices  in  the  wilderness  and  with  no  lan- 
gtiage  but  a  cry.  As  for  the  stones  of  their 
buiUings,  better  that  there  was  not  one  upon 
another;  and  as  for  spreading  Bibles,  were 
not  right  Christian  lives  living  epistles,  and 
was  it  not  a  slur  on  them  to  have  to  cir- 
culate the  dead  letter?  Why  go  on?  It 
was  mad  folly ;  but  it  was  phrased  in  a.  cloud 
of  pious  words,  and  it  was  written  by  a  pious 
man  who  had  looked  so  long  upon  one 
narrow  speck  of  truth,  that  he  had  distorted 
it  into  a  caricature ;  and  though  the  letter 
iS  written  by  Wendt  alone,  it  was  an  official 
document  in  the  name  of  the  committee. 
Grundler  felt  it  bitleriy,  and  had  but  one 
consolatory  thought,  that  Ziegenbalg  was  at 
rest  It  was  not  merely  folly,  it  was  injus- 
tice. Charges  were  made  which  had  not  a 
particle  of  evidence,  and  which  were  formally 
denied  by  the  governor  and  council.  He 
was  uncertain  what  to  do,  but  he  did  the 
wisest  thing  at  last^ — ^wrote  an  answer  which 
will  always  take  its  place  along  with  Ziegen- 
balg's  reply  to  the  first  letter  as  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  examples  of  the  highest  mis- 
sionary apologetics.  He  went  further,  sold 
some  of  rtie  mission  property,  was  tempted 
for  awhile  to  give  up  the  press  and  the 
paper-mill,  but  forbore,  and  went  about  his 
work  sadly  but  truly,  crushing  back  his  soi- 
rows  upon  himself.  One  day  as  he  went  to 
church,  letters  were  put  into  his  hand.  The 
first  he  opened  was  from  Fnincke,  full  of  cheer 
and  brave  words  and  sympathy,  and  the  letleis 
had  been  brought  by  three  new  riissionaries, 
who  had  forwarded  them  at  onCe  from  Madras. 
The  darkness  was  passing  once  more.  Had 
he  known  diat  Wendt  was  losuig  his  infiueoce, . 


and  would  soon  withdraw  from  the  board  ia 
diGgnce,  it  would  have  stteagtbeoed  him 
still  more.  He  felt  that  he  would  not  be 
kmg  in  India,  and  gave  himself  to  d^igenl  | 
training  and  counselling  of  the  new  men,  Etrug- 
ghng  hard  gainst  weakness  and  illncK  thu 
grew  upon  him,  and  o&cn  ascending  the 
pulpit  widi  a  pr^rei  that  he  might  cany  the 
service  and  his  woiik  to  the  end;  for  he 
relaxed  in  nothing,  but  rather  increased  Qie 
burden  that  nothing  might  be  left  DDdone. 
Cuddalore  promised  fair  head-quarters  loi  a 
circuit  of  mission  tours,  so  he  went  oo 
thither,  taking  an  open  boat  for  the  jouncy 
to  save  expense,  but  was  caught  in  bad 
weather,  and  arrived  so  ill  that  he  had  to  be 
carried  .straight  back.  For  him  also  tte  eod 
was  near.  He  prepared  calmly  for  dettb, 
sat  the  mission  in  order,  read  the  Ejusile 
to  the  Romans,  spoke  to  the  converts,  tad 
then  unconsciousness  came  upon  him.  When 
all  was  over  they  buried  him  beside  Ins 
master,  the  vow  of  both  fulfilled ;  and  I7 
their  graves  there  sprung  up  the  miston 
church  that  they  had  pluited.  The  plant 
bod  cost  them  years  of  un^preciated  labonr,  | 
and  been  watered  by  many  lean,  and  shakes 
and  beaten  by  the  keen  winds  of  tdal,  but 
the  pntfeis  tliey  had  offered  up  at  their  md 
were  fully  answered.  From  tl^  day  till  now 
the  tmssion  has  never  ceased  to  grow ;  it  has 
spread,  with  its  leaves  of  healing,  to  emy 
[»it  of  the  contment ;  and  when  we  see  >l 
one  daiy  in  its  strength,  and  the  many  trflxs 
and  sects  of  India  resting  in  peace  and  li^ 
under  its  shade,  when  in  evoy  village  tbe 
Christian  Church  has  taken  the  place  of  tbe 
DOW  decaying  idol  temple,  it  will  be  for  nm 
to  remember  tbat  he  who  fixed  it  in  that 
ancient  soil  was  not  only  the  Arst  Protestaid 
missionary  there,  but,  for  btavery,aod  wisdom, 
and  large  insight,  a  chief  among  them  ail, 
and  to  lay  one  more  upon  the  cairn  of  grate- 
ful memories  tbat  has  been  raised  over  Bar- 
tholomew Ziegenbalg. 

W.  FLEMINQ  STEVSKSOIt, 
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HAVING  visited  most  of  the  astronomical 
icEtruiBents,  we  may  now  ascend 
tlie  top  of  the  tower,  which  is  so  conspicuous 
an  abject  from  the  part.  But  before  doing 
so  w«  shall  ent«  a  small  room  at  the  base  of 
:he  tower,  where  we  shall  &nd  the  dock  that 
is  kept  constantly  regulated  to  Greenwich 
time.  The  unount  of  work  that  this  clock 
does  is  something  appalling.  It  causes  a 
current  oi  electricity  to  paas  through  some 
wires  every  second.  This  serves  as  the  mo- 
tive force  for  several  clocks,  and  regulates  a 
large  number  of  others  scattered  over  Eng- 
land. At  one  o'clock  each  day,  a  current  is 
sent  which  fires  guns  at  Newcastle  and  South 
Shields.  At  the  same  instant  a  timi^-ball  is 
lei  £iU  at  Deal,  similar  to  the  one  which 
.simultaneously  falls  at  the  Observatory,  No- 
thing could  give  us  a  better  example  of  the 
juauner  in  which  electricity  annihilates  time. 
The  importance  of  having  these  signals  sent 
over  the  country  is  twofold.  In  these  days 
of  railivays  and  telegraphs,  it  is  more  impor- 
tant than  ever  to  have  correct  time  for  our 
ordinary  purposes,  and  it  is  evident  that  this 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  having  the  tune 
transmitted  from  the  place  where  it  is  known 
with  the  greatest  accuracy.  But  sailors  have 
another  reason  lor  desiring  accurate  time. 
Chronometers  can  be  made  so  perfectly  that 
the  longitude  of  a  ship  can  he  determined  with 
fair  accuracy  by  that  means,  if  no  very  long 
time  has  elapsed  sbce  a  comparison  was 
made  with  an  accurate  dock. 

The  normal  clock  in  the  Observatory  has, 
of  course,  some  errors.  These  can  be  deter- 
mined by  comparison  with  the  astrotiomical 
dock,  whidi  is  regulated  by  means  of  the 
stars.  To  do  this,  two  clocks  are  kept  in  the 
com  putiag  room,  oneregulated  to  astr  onoiuica  1, 
the  other  to  Greenwich  time.  These  can  be 
compared;  and  the  difference  between  true 
astronomical  and  trae  Greenwieh  time  can  be 
found  from  tables  which  are  calculated  for 
every  day  and  for  every  hour  in  the  day. 
But  the  astrooomical  clock  gains  a  second  on 
Greenwich  time  in  the  course  of  every  six 
minutes;  so  th^t  great  care  is  necessary, 
Now  comes  the  question,  how  is  the  normal 
dodc  to  be  r^ulaied  ?  We  cannot  stop  the 
dock  or  advance  it  so  many  seconds,  because 
this  would  not  advance  or  retard,  by  the 
s^ne  number  of  seconds,  the  clocks  which 
are  moved  by  its  means.     Electiidty  comes 


to  our  aid  once  more.  A  magnet  is  attached 
to  the  end  of  the  pendulum,  and  beneath 
this  is  a  coil  of  wire,  so  arranged  that  when 
a  current  of  electricity  passes  Uirough  it  in 
one  direction,  its  influence  on  the  tn^net 
makes  the  pendulum  move  slower ;  and  if 
the  current  passes  in  the  contrary  direction, 
the  pendulum  moves  quicker.  The  superin- 
tendent of  the  time  department  knows,  that 
by  sending  a  current  throtigh  the  wire  for  ten 
seconds,  he  alters  the  time  of  the  dod:  by 
one  second ;  so  that,  silting  at  his  desk  in 
the  computing  room,  he  is  enabled  to  regu- 
late the  notmal  dock  to  within  a  tenth  of  a 
second  of  the  true  time. 

Now  let  us  mount  to  the  top  of  the  octa- 
gonal tower.  After  having  devoted  a  short 
time  to  admiring  the  extensive  prospect,  we 
turn  our  attention  to  the  two  turrets.  Above 
one  of  them  rises  a  pole,  on  which  slides  the 
large  tim'e-ball  th'at  falls  every  day  at  one 
o'clock.  Above  the  other  turret  we  see  a 
weathercock.  It  is  connected  with  a  pendl 
inside  the  turret,  which  moves  up  and  down 
over  a  sheet  of  paper  as  the  wind  ctianges  its 
direction.  The  sheet  of  paper  is  moved  fw- 
ward  uniformly  by  clockwork,  and  thus 
we  are  able  to  tell  what  was  the  direction  of 
the  wind  at  any  time  of  the  day.  A  metal 
piate  is  also  attached  by  a  spring  to  the 
weather-cock,  so  as  to  present  its  face  con- 
stantly to  the  wind.  The  pressure  of  the 
wind  acting  against  the  spring,  moves  this 
plate,  and  by  a  simple  mechanical  arrange- 
ment, another  pencil  traces  on  the  sheet  of 
paper  a  line  which  denotes  the  pressure  of 
the  wind  at  any  hour. 

At  another  part  of  the  tower  is  an  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  velocity  of  the  wind. 
It  is  called  an  ananemdir.  It  consists  of  a 
cross  made  of  metal,  all  the  arms  of  the  cross 
being  of  equal  length.  This  is  supported 
horizontally  on  a  vertical  axis,  which  can 
easily  turn  round.  At  the  end  of  each  arm 
of  the  cross  is  a  hemispJierical  cup  of  metal. 
These  are  so  arranged,  that  in  whatever  direc- 
the  wind  blows  it  has  the  hollow  of  the 
cup  on  the  right-hand  side  to  blow  against, 
id  the  back  of  the  cup  on  the  left-hand  side. 
The  wind  acts  far  more  powerfully  on  the 
hollows  than  on  the  backs  of  these  cups.  So 
that  the  whole  instrument  is  turned  round 
the  axis  by  the  force  of  the  wind.  This 
motion  is  proportion^  to  the  velodty  of  the 
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wind,  and  the  motion  of  the  instnunent  is 
communicated  to  a  pencil,  which  also  traces 
a  curve  on  a  moving  sheet  of  paper,  and  thus 
the  velocity  of  the  wind  at  any  time  can  be 
read  off. 

While  we  are  on  the  tower  we  may  take 
notice  of  a  wire  which  passes  from  here  to 
the  top  of  a  pole  besid,e  the  magnetic  part 
of  the  Observatoiy,  a  distance  of  about  a 
hundred  yards,  its  use  is  to  collect  the 
electricity  of  the  atmosphere.  At  the  top  of 
this  pole  a  small  lamp  bums,  protected  by  a 
copper  case.  This  is  to  keep  the  wire  dry, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  electricity  from  escaping. 
The  wire  passes  down  the  pole,  and  thence 
into  the  magnetic  computing  room  through  a 
window.  On  a  ledge  inside  the  window  are 
various  instr.uments  which  can  be  connected 
with  this  wire,  and  the  amount  of  electricity 
in  the  ^  can  in  this  manner  be  roughly  de- 
termined. But  the  results  are  not  satis- 
factory. The  subject  of  atmospheric  electri- 
city is  one  about  which  we  know  little,  but 
which  promises  to  give  us  valuable  aid  in 
prognosticating  the  weather  when  we  shall 
have  amassed  a  sufficient  number  of  obser- 
vations to  establish  a  theory.  But  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Observatory  is  unfavourable  for 
these  observations.  It  is  found  that  anything 
pointed  has  a  great  influence  in  drawing  away 
electricity.  Now  the  place  is  surrounded  by 
trees,  every  leaf  of  which  is  covered  with 
points,  each  one  helping  to  draw  away  the 
electricity  from  the  wire  that  is  intended  to 
collect  it  Moreover,  the  instruments  neces- 
sary for  measuring  small  quantities  of  electri- 
city are  very  difficult  to  constmct,  and  the 
principles  of  their  construction  are  not  known 
by  many  makers  of  instruments.  No  such 
delicate  electrometer  has  been  set  up  at 
Greenwich,  and,  consequently,  the  observa- 
tions are  of  less  value. 

The  Magnetic  Observatory  is  built  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  the  aims  of  which  were  con- 
structed in  the  year  1838,  so  as  to  point  to 
the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass. 
Every  one  knows  tiiat  the  compass  needle 
points  nearly  to  the  north.  But  it  is  not  so 
generally  known  that  the  greater  part  of  ter- 
restrial magnetism  acts  in  a  downward  direc- 
tion. If  a  bar  of  steel  be  exactly  balanced 
by  a  support  of  any  kind  at  its  middle  point, 
and  if  it  be  then  magnetized,  and  replaced 
on  its  support,  it  will  not  now  rest  horizontally 
as  before,  but,  if  the  support  allows  it,  will 
point  nearly  downwards.  There  are,  then, 
two  components  of  tcncstrial  magnetism ; 
one  a  horizontal  component,  tending  to  place 
the  needle  in  anorth  and  south  direction;  the 


other  a  vertical  component,  tending  to  place 
the  needle  vertically.    Now  these  forces  an 
found  to  .vary  both  in  quantity  and  in  direc- 
tion.   A  magnetic  needle  which  is  weighted 
at  one  side,  so  as  to  make  it  rest  horizontall|r, 
will  point  in  a  direction  which  varies  not  0% 
from  year  to  year,  but  from  day  to  day,  and  , 
even  from  hour  to  hour.    This  is  well  ^«n 
by  the  DediTiatwn  Maput.    The  decUiiatm  \ 
of  a  magnet  is  the  angle  at  which  the  com-  i 
pass  needle  is  inclined  to  the  meridian.    In 
the  south  arm  of  the  Observatory  a  magnet 
two  feet  long  is  suspended  by  a  skein  of  alk. 
The  direction  in  which  it  points  is  at  a  consi-  , 
derable  angle  with  the  wall  to  which  it  was  I 
originally  parallel     The  declination  at  any  ' 
fix^  time  is  read  off  in  an  ingenious  manna.  I 
At  the  south  end  of  the  mz^et  a  pur  c^  &ne  j 
wires  are  mounted,  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  ' 
These  are  in  the  focus  of  a  lens  placed  at  '| 
the  north  end  of  the  magnet     By  this  ai-  ' 
rangement  the  wires  are  seen  as  if  they  were 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  observer,  vb)  j 
looks  through  the  lens.   They  are  in  a  condi- 
tion to  be  observed  with  a  telescope.    Thej  1 
are  observed  through  the  telescope  of  a  theo-  1 
dolite,  which  you  may  sec  a  few  feet  north  ot  I 
the  magnet.     The  telescope  is  turned  round  j 
till  the  wires  on  the  magnet  are  exactly  in  the  \ 
centre  of  the  field  of  view  of  the  telescope. 
The  distance  of  the  telescope  in  this  posi-  | 
tion  from  the  meridian  can  easily  be  found,  ; 
for  there  is  a   small  shutter  in  the  root  I 
through  which  we  can  observe  the  pole  star,    1 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  seen,  so  we 
must  now  go  down  a  flight  of  steps,  into  sub-  j 
terranean   regions.      Here  we    find  a  daik 
room,  feebly  lit  up  by  gas.     It  is  here  that 
photographic  records  are  taken  of  the  mag- 
netic elements.     But  it  is  not  merely  iat  the 
sake  of  darkness  that  this  underground  room     I 
is  used.     The  chief  advantage  is   that  the 
temperature  can  be  kept  almost  constant.  In 
some  magnetic  instruments  changes  of  tcm-  |i 
perature  introduce  very  great  changes  in  oar  , 
measures.     It  is  here,  also,  that  the  astro- 
nomical clock   is  kept,  which  is  connected 
by  electricity  with  the  astronomical  depart- 
ment. ) 
When  your  eyes  have  got  used  to  the  dark-  j 
ness  you  will  be  able  to  see  magnets  of  dif-  J 
ferent  kinds  suspended  in  different  parts  of  f 
the  room.     You  will  also  see  cylinders  with  '\ 
paper  stretched  upon  them,  which  are  sup- 
ported on  horizontal  or  vertical    axes  ^^^ 
which  are  capable  of  being  turned  slowly  . 
round  by  clockwork.     The  paper  which  is  j 
stretched  on  these  cylinders  is  all  prepared  |i 
for  receiving  photographic  impressions.  Upon  ! 
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each  magnet  is  placed  a  small  mirroT  at  the 
point  of  support  of  the  magnet ;  the  light 
from  a  gas-lamp  is  reflected  by  this  mirror  on 
to  one  of  the  sheets  of  paper.  If  the  mag- 
net make  the  slightest  movement  the  miiror 
will  be  moved  too,  and  the  tell-tale  spot  of 
light  wUl  move  along  the  paper,  and  the 
photographic  impression  will  show  the  amount 
of  the  change,  and  we  shall  also  know  at 
what  time  the  change  took  place. 

One  of  the  magnets  is  suspended  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  one  up-stairs.  The  upper 
one  gives  the  absolute  decUnation  of  the 
magnet  at  &xed  times,  the  lower  one  gives  the 
variations  at  intermediate  times.  Another 
magnet  is  supported  in  a  horizontal  position 
by  two  strings  about  an  inch  apart.  If  the 
magnet  be  turned  round  in  its  supports  from 
the  north  and  south  direction,  terrestrial  mag- 
netism will  try  to  bring  it  back,  but  the 
torsion  of  the  strings  will  try  to  keep  it  in 
that  position,  and  owing  to  the  conflict  be- 
tween these  two  forces  the  magnet  will  take 
an  intermediate  position.  We  wish  by  means 
of  this  instrument  to  measure  variations  of 
intensity  in  the  horizontal  component  of  ter- 
.  restrial  magnetism.  This  is  done  by  twisting 
I  the  magnet  in  its  support  until  it  takes  up  a 
I  position  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  north 
and  south  line  (or  the  magnetic  meridian,  as 
it  is  called)  ;  any  slight  increase  in  the  mag- 
netic force  will  help  to  overcome  the  torsion 
of  the  strings,  and  a  decrease  will  allow  the 
torsion  to  have  a  greater  influence.  These 
changes  in  the  intensity  of  the  horizontal 
'   force  are  registered  by  photography. 

To  measure  the  variations  of  vertical  force 
another  magnet  is  supported  at  its  centre  by 
3  fine  kniie-edge  which  points  north  and 
south,  so  that  the  magnet  points  east  and 
west  If  left  to  itself  the  magnet  would  be 
driven  by  the  vertical  part  of  terrestrial 
magnetism  to  a  vertical  position ;  but  on  one 
arm  of  the  magnet  is  placed  a  weight  which 
can  be  moved  along  to  any  distance  from  the 
centre,  so  that  there  is  here  a  conflict  between 
gravity  and  magnetism.  The  weight  is  so 
adjusted  that  the  magnet  is  horizontal.  Any 
slight  increase  in  the  vertical  component  of 
the  earth's  magnetism  will  help  to  overcome 
gravity,  and  a  decrease  will  allow  gravity  to 
exert  a  greater  influence.  These  changes 
are  recorded  by  photography  on  one  of  the 
revolving  cyXnders. 

In  another  part  of  the  magnetic  basement, 
as  this  subterraneous  chamber  is  called,  we 
find  two  instruments  for  measuring  the 
strength  of  currents  of  electricity  in  the 
earth.     It  nearly  always  happens  that  places 


which  are  separated  by  a  considerable  dis- 
tance are  in  different  electrical  conditions,  so 
much  so  that  if  a  wire  be  carried  above 
ground  from  one  place  to  the  other,  and  the 
two  ends  be  sunk,  one  at  each  station,  a 
current  of  electricity  will  pass  through  the 
wire  without  the  aid  of  any  battery.  In 
some  cases  it  has  been  possible  to  make  use 
of  these  earth-currents  in  working  a  tele- 
graph. Two  wires  are  carried  each  between 
a  pair  of  stations  about  three  miles  distant. 
Each  wire  is  made  to  pass  through  one  of  the 
galvanometers  which  we  see  in  the  magnetic 
basement.  A  galvanometer  is  an  instrument 
for  measuring  cdrrents  of  electricity.  A 
magnet  is  suspended  freely,  and  the  current 
of  electricity  moves  it  out  of  the  magnetic 
meridian.  A  mirror  is  attached  to  the  mag- 
let,  and  a  beam  of  light  is  reflected  by  it  on 
to  a  revolving  cylinder  with  photographic 
paper  on  it  in  the  same  way  as  the  motions 
of  the  other  magnets  are  registered.  The 
two  earth-currents  that  are  measured  run  in 
a  direction  from  N.K  to  S.W.,  and  from 
N.W.  to  S.E.  respectively. 

Very  interesting  results  are  likely  to  arise 
from  these  observations.  It  is  found  that 
occasionally  magnetic  storms  arise,  and  it  has 
been  found  that,  at  the  same  time,  there  are 
great  disturbances  in  the  electric  currents. 
But  the  daily  variations  of  the  earth  currents 
seem  to  follow  a  different  law  from  those  of 
the  earth's  magnetism. 

When  we  leave  the  magnetic  observatory 
we  find,  to  the  south  of  the  building,  a  plot 
of  grass,  where  many  of  the  meteorological 
instruments,  and  thermometers  for  observing 
underground  temperature,  are  kept  But 
these  do  not  differ  from  other  instruments 
sufficiendy  to  warrant  us  in  taking  up  our 
time  by  examining  them  carefully.  On  the 
south  side  of  this  giass-plot  are  several  rooms 
called  the  magnetic  offices.  In  one  of  these 
the  direction  of  the  magnet  m  a  vertical 
direction  is  measured.  This  element  of  ter- 
restrial magnetism  is  called  the  Dip.  We 
have  already  seen  how  the  declination  of  the 
magnet  is  determined  at  any  time.  At  pre- 
sent a  magnet  points  about  twenty  degrees 
to  the  west  of  true  north.  To  measure  the 
dip  a  magnet  has  pivots  at  its  centre  by 
which  it  rests  on  a  support.  It  is  placed 
so  that  it  has  fi-ee  motion  only  in  the 
magnetic  meridian.  It  is  easy  to  see  that, 
by  this  arrangement,  the  magnet  will  be 
drawn  down  out  of  the  horizontal  position 
until  it  points  in  that  direction  in  which  the 
magnetic  force  is  acting.  The  position  thai 
it  takes  up  is  observed  by  two  microscopes. 
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who3«  positions  arc  lead  off  on  a  divided 
circle.  The  details  of  the  instiument  arc 
complicated,  and  it  is  sufficient  here  to 
point  out  the  general  principle.  By  means 
of  ail  these  observatioBs  on  the  different 
elements  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  we  may 
hope  eventually  to  arrive  at  better  conciu- 
sioQS  on  that  subject  than  we  are  able  to  do 
at  present 

When  we  pass  to  the  south  of  the  mag- 
netic offices,  we  come  to  a  space  which  is 
covered  with  wooden  huts.  What  is  their 
use?  They  arc  portable  observatories ;  and 
they  have  been  built  to  send  out  with  expe- 
ditions which  arc  to  go  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  observe  the  passage  of  the  planet 
Venus  across  the  face  of  the  sun  in  the  year 
1874,  and  again  in  iSSi.  ITie  object  of 
this  is  to  determine  the  distance  of  the  earth 
from  the  sun.  This  is  a  very  important 
element  in  astronomy,  and  we  c«ly  know  it 
very  roughly  at  present.  People  found  a  few 
years  ago  that  they  were  three  millions  of 
miles  wrong  in  their  calculations ;  but  what 
is  a  million  of  miles  to  an  astronomer,  or  a 
million  of  years  to  a  geologist?  By  the  help 
of  these  expeditions,  however,  we  may  hope 
for  much  more  accurate  results.  The  way  in 
which  it  is  done  is  this  :  when  Venus  ap- 
proaches the  edge  of  the  sun  it  will  appear 
to  be  touching  its  edge,  when  looked  at  from 
that  side  of  the  earth  where  the  sun  is  just 
going  to  set;  but  from  the  other  side,  whei« 
the  sun  has  just  risen,  it  wilt  not  by  this  time 
have  reached  the  edge.  If,  then,  we  can  ob- 
serve, at  two  or  more  stations  suitably 
chosen,  the  exact  time  at  which  Venus  seems 
to  touch  the  edge  of  the  sun,  astronoi 
can  calculate  what  distance  of  the  earth 
from  the  sun  and  from  Venus  would  cause 
this  difference  in  time.  To  determine  the 
time  exactly  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  lon- 
gitude of  the  place  of  observation  exactly. 
This  is  a  very  laborious  operation,  but  it 
will  be  known  with  tolerable  precision  after 
about  three  months'  observations.  The  ob- 
servation is  of  great  value,  and  the  Astrono- 
mer-Royal has  taken  every  precaution  to 
ensure  satisfactory  results. 

In  one  of  these  huts,  older  and  more 
weather-stained  than  the  rest,  some  valuable 
observations  have  been  made,  which  show 


Sir  Geotge  Ally's  determination  in  ridding  I 
astronomy  Ol  every  possible  source  of  enw. 
The  position  in  which  a  star  appears  to  be  is 
affected  by  an  error  called  "  the  aberration  of 
light,"  whose  value  is  known,  and  for  which  a 
correction  is  applied.     This  error  depends  on 
the  velocity  of  light,  as  compared  with  the 
velocity  of  the  earth.     Just  as  in  a  steadf 
downpour  of  rain  yon  hold    your  Dmbrella 
upright  if  you  arc  standing  still,  but  a  little 
forwards   if  yon  are   walking   fast,  far  the  '■ 
direction  in  which  the  rain  comes  depends  m 
the  pace  you  are  walking  at,  and  on  the  rate  I 
at  which  the  raindrops  fall  j  so  with  the  rays  '1 
of  light  from  a  star — the  telescope  has  to  be  , 
inclined  a  little  forwards  in  the  direction  the  j 
earth  is  moving,  to  catch  these  rays.     Now,  '^ 
the  velocity  of  light  through  glass  is  lea  | 
than  through  air,  and  tln-ongh  air  it  is  a  littk  'j 
less   than    through    a    vacuum.      It    seems  ; 
likely,  then,  that  the  direction  in  i^di  a 
star  is  seen  will  be  affected    by  the  atmo- 
sphere   and    the   lenses   of    our   telescope,  j 
To  test  this  the  Astronomer-Royal  filled  fbt  , 
tube  of  a  telescope  with  water.     This  ou^ 
to  exa!«erate  the  effect.     The  telescope  was 
pointed  to  a  star,  and  the  position  of  the  star 
carefully  found  at  times  when   aberration  has 
its  greatest  effect  in  o]^K>5ite  directions.  Not 
the  slightest    effect   of    the   supposed  kiid  ' 
could  be  discovered.      This  result  is  most 
remarkable  and  most  interesting.     Professor 
Respighi,  of   Rome,  whose  labours  on  die 
twinkling  of  the  stars  we  had  occasion  to 
speak  of  last  July,  had  already  arrived  at  the  , 
same  conclusion  ;  but  the  Greeirwich  obser- 
vations placed  the  matter  beyond  doubt 

We  have  now  visited,  in  a  hurried  manner, 
all  the  chief  instruments  of  the  Observatory, 
and  on  leaving  the  bnilding  we  may  pass  ihe 
knot  of   people  outside   (who    are  always  ' 
trying  to  make  out  the  time  on    the  clort 
with  twenty-fonr  hours)  with  a  consciousness 
of  anperior  knowledge.     The  importance  of 
this  establishment  to  navigation  is  incaka- 
lable,  in  more  ways  than  are  at  first  sight  . 
evident ;  and  the  noble  science  of  astronomy 
owes  more  to  this  than  to  any  other  Observa-  I 
tory  in  the  worid.     Long  may  it  retain  its  , 
supremacy;    and  long  may  it  benefit  from 
that  superintendence  which  has  gone  so  far 
to  raise  it  to  its  present  position. 
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WHEN  I  first  got  to  know  Margie  she  bad 
just  left  the  village  school.  Her"edu- 
cition  was  finished,"  she  could  hem,  and 
read  a  chapter  if  she  spelt  the  long  words 
over  three  or  four  times,  and  make  a.  long 
division  sum  came  right  at  last  when  she 
looked  at  the  answer,  and  write  something 
without  a  copy  that  she  said  was  her  own 
name.  It  looked  a  good  deal  more  like  one  of 
those  garden -fences  with  the  sticks  all  across, 
except  that  her  sticks  were  crooked,  and  had 
ink  dots  and  splashes  all  about  them  like 
black  fireworks,  than  it  looked  like  Margaret 
Bevan,  and  that  was  the  name  she  was  known 
by  in  school.  But  out  of  doors  her  school- 
mates called  her  Margie ;  and  her  father 
called  her  Peggy,  while  her  mother,  who  was 
a  Peggy  herself,  called  her  Maggy.  Now, 
Margaret  (diough  it's  a  very  pretty  name,  and 
means  pearl,  and  my  big  little  giil  woi  a  pearl, 
though  she  had  got  no  gold  to  show  what  a 
pearl  she  was)  ia  too  long  a  name  to  keep  on 
saying  over  in  a  story ;  and  so  it  will  be 
better  to  call  her  Margie,  Busy  Margie,  like 
the  little  children  she  helped  to  do  their  sums. 
It  was  a  funny  "  Young  Ladies'  Seminaiy" 
Mai^te  had  been  at.  It  was  an  "  Educational 
Establishment  for  Young  Gentlemen,"  in 
corduroy  trousers  and  hob-nailed  boots  as 
well.  The  roof  was  thatched,  and  the  walls 
were  rough  whitewashed  limestone  ;  the  floor 
was  brick,  and  the  ceiling  was  rafters.  Spar- 
rows used  to  fly  about  over  the  scholars' 
heads,  and  make  them  lose  their  places  in 
the  book,  and  the  class,  too,  when  they  stood 
up  to  read.  But  there  was  a  jolly  play- 
ground. The  school  stood  just  on  the  brink 
of  the  Burrows — the  sand  used  to  lie  up 
against  the  white  walls  like  yellow  snow- 
drifts. And  there  were  thousands  of  to'own 
bunnies  always  scampering  about  on  the 
BuTTOiiVS,  with  queer  little  white  tails  that 
didn't  look  so  much  like  real  tails  as  funny 
little  bits  of  fur  glued  on  to  them.  Some  of 
the  sand-bills  bad  tops  like  tables,  with  table- 
<Joths  of  moss  and  thyme.  And  some  were 
steep  like  cliffs ;  and  others  were  like  waves 
sweeping  on  before  the  wind,  and  some  were 
like  waves  leaping  up  against  the  wind.  And 
some  were  like  giants'  sugar-basins,  nearly  full 
of  powdered  wtote  sugar.  It  seemed  strange 
that  aoything  could  grow  upon  the  Burrows, 
but  besides  the  tnosa  and  the  thyme,  there 
were  great  straggling  clumps  of  fern,  and  pale 


sedge  bristled  through  the  loose  sand,  and 
sighed  as  if  it  was  lovesick  on  the  brighte&t 
summer  day.  V\'hen  it  had  been  raining  for 
any  time,  there  was  a  great  pond  in  the 
Burrows  where  the  children  could  sail  their 
boats— little  bits  of  wood  with  one  end  cut 
peaked,  and  a  stick  stuck  in  the  middle  with 
a  paper  square  sail  on  it.  And  then,  beyond 
the  Burrows,  there  was  the  beach  of  the  beau- 
tiful bright  blue  little  bay.  You  stumbled 
down  a  broad  belt  of  loose  grey  glistening 
stones,  that  set  your  teeth  on  edge  if  you 
touched  them  with  your  finger,  and  made 
your  .ankles  tingle  when  they  clattered  down 
on  you, — and  then  you  went  through  some 
loose  white  sand  with  stiff  dry  seaweed  on 
it, — 'and  then  you  came  on  to  the  smooth, 
firm,  moist  yellow  sand,  littered  with  fiesh 
sea-weed,  and  drift-wood,  and  jelly-fish,  and 
shells,  and  star-fish,  and  prickly  sea-eggs,  and' 
caddis-worms'  nest  that  looked  like  pencil- 
cases,  with  the  seals  broken  into  lltUe  bits  and 
stuck  along  the  sides. 

It  was  on  the  beach  that  I  first  took 
particular  notice  of  Margie.  The  sea  had 
washed  a  great  tree-root  ashore,  and  Margie 
thought  that,  if  it  was  split  up,  it  would  last 
her  mother  for  firewood  for  ever  so  long.  So 
she  went  to  a  little  fishing-boat  to  borrow  a 
long  bit  of  cord,  and  then  she  coaxed  the 
school  children  to  come  and  play  at  horses. 
She  harnessed  them  to  the  big  root,  and  she 
pushed  and  they  pulled  till  they  were  as  red 
as  poppies  in  the  face,  and  the  tar  came  off 
the  rope,  and  made  their  fingers  as  sticky  as 
if  they  had  dipped  them  into  a  jar  of  treacle. 
But  at  last,  when  they  were  quite  out  of 
breath,  they  got  the  root  to  "  Uncle  "  Bevan's 
door. 

And  here  I  must  inform  you  that  when  the 
men  have  been  married  a  few  years  in  the 
village  I  am  telling  you  about,  all  the  children 
call  them  "  Uncle,"  and  they  call  the  women 
"  Aunt"  Uncle  Bevan's  cottage  looked  very 
clean  outside,  because  he  whitewashed  it 
ever  so  many  times  a  year.  But  it  wasn't 
quite  so  clean  inside.  It  was  something  like 
a  little  boy  with  a  clean  pinafore  over  muddy 
trousers.  But  it  was  cleaner  than  most  of 
the  cottages  in  those  parts,  because  Margie 
tried  hard  to  keep  it  clean.  There  wasn't  a 
gayer  show  of  "  decanters "  in  the  village 
than  Margie's  mother's ;  and  it  was  Margie 
that  washed  and  dusted  them  andihups  them  ^, 
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up  on  the  little  dresser.  What  we  call  jugs 
the  people  in  that  part  of  Wales  call  decan- 
lers.  They  buy  them  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
and  the  smartest  they  can  get,  and  they  are 
as  proud  of  them,  when  they  are  set  oul  on 
their  dressers,  as  grand  folks  are  of  their 
side-boards  of  gold  and  silver  plate.  They're 
not  reaUy  Welsh  people — the  people  I'm 
talking  about.  Their  ever-so-many-great- 
grandtathers  came  from  Belgium  hundreds 
of  years  ago,  and  a  few  Devonshire  men  have 
come  across  the  Bristol  Channel  and  settled 
amongst  them,  and  so  they  speak  a  kind  of 
English;  but  it's  a  funny  kind  of  English. 
If  one  of  the  women  wanted  you  to  go  to  her, 
she  would  call  out,  "  Come  she,  come  she  1" 
But  the  women  wear  black  men's  hats,  and 
scarlet  whittles,  and  plaid  ^n/-gowns  that  they 
wear  all  day,  just  like  real  Welshwomen.  At 
least,  they  used  to  when  I  knew  them. 

Well,  Margie  lived  in  this  white-washed 
cottage  with  her  little  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  Daddy  and  Mammy  and  Granny. 
Granny  was  a  very  old  woman  in  a  mobcap, 
who  couldn't  do  anything  but  spin  yam  for 
the  village-weaver  to  make  into  cloth  for 
Uncle  Sevan  to  wear  on  Sundays,  and  for 
the  flannel-merchant  to  buy  when  he  came 
round  in  the  spring.  Sometimes  Granny 
used  to  fall  asleep  over  her  wheel,  and  then 
Margie  would  set  to  work  at  it,  if  she  hadn't 
anything  else  to  do,  and  she  and  the  wheel 
would  hum  away  together  as  if  they  were 
talking  secrets.  And  Margie  was  always 
ready  to  give  Granny  a  "  dish  o*  tay  "  when 
she  woke,  for  the  great  kettle  was  almost 
always  on  the  fire.  Most  of  the  poor  people, 
and  a  good  many  of  the  farmers,  who  are 
not  much  richer  than  the  poor  people,  in 
that  little  village  have  wood  fires,  and  the 
kettle  is  almost  always  on  them,  that  any 
neighbour  who  drops  in  may  have  a  "  dish  o' 
tay."  As  it  snuggles  down  in  the  grey  feathery 
ashes,  it  looks  like  a  great  black  hen  brood- 
ing on  its  nest.  And  by  the  time  Daddy 
and  Mammy  came  home,  tired  from  the 
quarries,  Margie  had  got  a  nice  hot  "  back- 
stone  cake  "  ready  for  them.  (That's  a  flat 
cake  baked  on  a  round  iron  plate.)  And 
then  she  would  take  the  horse  out  of  the 
sledge,  and  ride  him  bare-back  to  the  Burrows 
to  get  a  sack  of  sand,  or  else  take  him  into 
his  little  stable  and  chop  up  his'  furze  and 
potatoes  for  him,  or  else  ride  him  down  to 
the  marsh,  and  turn  him  out  for  the  night 
'  She  had  to  feed  the  pig  next,  and  put  her 
brothers  and  sisters  to  bed.  They  had  such 
funny  beds.  Daddy  and  Mammy  and  Granny 
■"  -veil  as  the  children.  They  were  very  much 


like  cupboards  in  the  wall.  Margie  was  |' 
always  up  first  in  the  morning,  and  had  ' 
brought  the  horse  fi-om  the  marsh  and  \ai-  i{ 
nessed  him  by  the  time  her  mother  was  ready  ' 
for  him.  Sometimes  she  used  to  give  tum  a  | 
rub  down  and  comb  out  his  mane  for  a  treat,  J 
but  she  couldn't  often  spare  time  for  (hat  ', 
It  didn't  take  long  to  harness  him.  When  i 
he  had  got  a  haher,  and  a  straw-collar  aod  j' 
an  old  pack-saddle  on,  he  was  in  full  dress. 
And  his  sledge  was  Just  two  shafts,  mth  !| 
some  boards  n^led  across,  and  the  ends 
bumping  on  the  ground. 

Margie's  father  was  a  quarryman,  and  used  I 
to  go  to  the  quarries,  with  a  bullock's  horn  I 
full  of  gunpowder  slung  under  his  aim.  The  J 
quarries  were  in  the  beautiful  green  wood  | 
that  sloped  down  on  one  side  of  the  bay.  I 
They  cut  right  through  the  wood  from  top  i 
to  bottom  like  a  raw  red  gash.      Margies  || 
mother  took  the  sledge  to  carry  the  stonK 
down  nearer  the  water,  and  then  when  the 
brigs  from  Devonshire  came  in — you  could 
see  the  Devonshire  hills  like  a  blue  doud  on 
the  other  side  of  the  sea — the  women  used 
to  stand  in  a  line  and  pitch  the  stones  fnHn 
one  to  another,  just  as   you've  seen  men 
pitch  loaves  and  sugar-loaves  and  bricks  aad 
bundles  of  fire-wood  out  of  carts.     When 
there  was  nothii^  else  for  her  to  do,  \Kxit 
little  Margie  used  to  go  leaving,  as  they  caDed 
it,  and  though  the  stones  cut  her  po(x  little 
hands  sadly,  she  never  cried.     She  knew  thiE 
she  was  earning  money  for  her  poor  btfaerind 
mother,  and  so  she  laughed  instead  of  crying. 

Though  they  kept  a  horse,  and  Gtarni; 
drank  so  many  "  dishes  o'  tay,"  they  were 
very  poor  people.  All  the  poor  people  kept 
horses  there,  and  drank  ever  so  many  "dishes 
o'  tay."  They  paid  the  Squire  so  much  a 
week  to  let  them  turn  their  horses  out  on  the 
marsh.  Margie  used  to  wish  sometimes  that 
she  had  time  to  take  her  Parson- — that  was 
the  name  of  her  horse — he  was  all  blact, 
except  a  bit  of  while  like  a  cravat  under  his 
neck — up  to  Cefn  Bryn.  It  would  have 
been  such  a  nice  ride,  and  then  her  &tbet 
wouldn't  have  had  to  pay  anything.  Crfn 
Biyn  was  a  long  broad-backed  mountain 
something  like  a  green  whale.-  In  rainy 
weather  it  put  on  a  ragged  wet  night-cap; 
but  in  fine  weather  you  could  see  for  uiiles 
round  from  its  top — moors,  and  meadows, 
and  fields,  and  little  white  farmhouses  withoul 
any  gates  to  their  farmyards  (though  the; 
had  wMte  stone  gateposts),  and  ever  so  Cu 
off  a  smoky  black  town  at  the  bottt»a  of  a 
blue  bay,  dotted  with  white  sails  like  spedo 
of  whitewash.    Well,  the  villagers  believed 
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that  if  any  one  could  build  a  cottage  on 
Cefn  Bryn  between  sundown  and  sunrise,  no 
one  could  turn  him  out  of  it ;  and  they  said, 
too,  that  the  daughter  of  the  Belgian  gentle- 
man who  brought  their  ever-so-many-great- 
grandfathers  over  had  given  them  Cefn  Bryn 
□s  free  pasture  for  ever,  so  long  as  the  Bury 
Hows  into  the  sea,  "  What  right  had  she  to 
give  it?"  Well,  I  don't  know  ;  but  a  good 
many  people  beside  the  Belgian  lady  have 
been  very  generous  with  what  didn't  belong 
to  them.  At  any  rate,  Margie  wished  sJie 
could  take  Parson  up  to  Cefn  Bryn,  for 
though  the  grass  is  rather  shaggy,  and  great 
blocks  of  mossy  limestone  bulge  out,  the 
black-faced  little  sheep,  and  the  wild-eyed, 
black  bullocks,  and  the  long-tailed  ponies 
that  grazed  up  there  didn't  look  as  if  they 
quite  starved.  Though  Margie  was  so  busy, 
and  couldn't  do  her  sums,  she  had  managed 
to  pick  up  all  kinds  of  old  stories.  There  is 
a  great  stone  staading  on  three  little  ones, 
called  Arthur's  Stone,  on  Cefn  Bryn.  What 
do  you  think  Hargie  bdd  me  about  that? 
That  KingArthur  was  walking  on  the  English 
bench  one  day,  and  felt  a  pebble  in  his  ^loe, 
and  lie  stooped  down  and  picked  it  out,  and 
chucked  it  across  the  sea,  and  it  fell  cm  Cefn 
Bryn,  Mwgie  didn't  quile  believe  that  story; 
but  she  did  believe  that  once  npon  a  time 
a  cottager  lived  on  the  mountain.3idc  who 
heard  a  tap  at  his  window  the  night  his  obIj 
child  was  bom,  and  he  went  out  and  saw  a. 
fairy,  and  the  fairy  said,  "  Look  on  the  other 
side  of  that  big  stone,  with  the  bramble  grow- 
ing over  it,  as  soon  as  the  sun  comes  up,  and 
you'll  find  a  golden  egg  for  your  little  son." 
And  as  soon  as  the  sun  came  up,  the  cot- 
tager went  out  and  found  a  common  hen's 
egg,  and  at  first  he  felt  in  such  a  rage  that 
he  was  going  to  dash  it  against  the  stme. 
But  he  tiiou^t  better  of  it,  and  put  the  egg 
under  one  of  his  hens,  and  a  little  hen  was 
hatched,  and  grew  to  he  a  great  hen,  and 
laid  ^gs,  and  they  were  hatched,  and  ail  the 
profit  that  came  &om  that  first  egg  was  put 
by  for  the  little  boy,  and  at  last  lie  died  quite 
a  rich  man — so  it  was  a  golden  egg  after  all. 
Yoo  can't  lot*  any  way  in  those  parts 
without  seeing  an  old  castle.  Margie 
showed  me  the  one  wheie  the  wicked  cham- 
berlain put  the  lamp  in  the  lancet-hole  that 
the  archer  outside  might  shoot  bis  master 
whilst  be  was  taking  his  ansour  o£C;  and  the 
one  that  was  built  with  stones,  that  the  poor 
people  had  to  heave  from  hand  to  hand  for 
a  mile  or  mote ;  and  the  bam  where  Oliver 
Cromwell's  men  stabled  their  horses.  She 
hadn't  L'amt  anything  about  Oliver  Crom- 


well at  school — they  didn't  teach  English 
history  there, — but  she  was  very  much  aitaid 
of  bim,  because  she  had  heard  that  he  had  bat- 
tered down  ail  the  old  castles  round  about, 
and  that  his  men  had  taken  away  a  colt  Qom  ,1 
Gander  Street  farm  without  paying  for  it.  ,' 

Of  course,  I  didn't  hear  all  Margie's  stories 
at  once.     She  was  a  great  deal  too  busy  for   i 
that      Sometimes  she  made   hay  for    the   : 
farmers,  and    sometimes   she  milked  sfi^ep.    | 
That   seems  funny,  doesn't  it?  but  sheep's 
milk  is  very  nice,  and  makes  capital  cunls    ' 
and  cream.     They  used  to  do  a  good  many    . 
things  in  Wales  that  would  seem  foiay  to 
you.     The  farnoers  had  little  IJmettos  with    I 
sweetbriar  growing  round  them  in  tbdr  fields  ;  .! 
and  some  of  thuB  ploughed  wkh  osen,  xnd    I 
some  with  two  horses  and  a  donkey,  and  il 
instead    of  wagons  they  carried  their  hay 
and    their  com   in    sledges    Uke    Maine's    i 
mother's,  only  with  a  back  to  them.     When 
a  brig  came  into  the  bay  with  coals,  too,  they 
didn't  weigh  out  their  shares,  but  made  as    ' 
even  he^  as  they  could  on  the  beach,  and    1 
then  a  man  went  round  with  their  names 
written  on.  little  bits  of  paper  in  a  hat,  and 
threw  a  tnt  of  paper  on   each    heap,  with   ' 
his   head   turned   the    other  way  ttiat    he  - 
mightn't  see  what  name  was  written  on  the 
paper.    When  Uncle  Bevan  kilted  \m  pig.  ' 
too,  Margie  used  to  take  a  joint  lotind  to 
each  of   the  nei^bours,  as   far  as    I^gg>- 
would  go ;  and,  then,  when  they  killed  their   . 
pigs,  they  used  to  send  a  joint  to  tTucte 
Sevan.    Margie  did  all  the  cooking  at  hotae. 
Some  of  the  tfain^  she  made  yon  would  ksE^e 
thou^  very  fimny,  but  her  tittle  bmOers 
and  sisters  liked  them,  and  so  did  her  Staddy 
and  Mammy  and  Granny,     When  she  could 
get  apples,  she  mode  pasties  as  big  as  babies' 
bolsters.     Such  ftinny  names,  too,  the  things 
had — "white-pot,"and''flathen,"and  "gapia.'^    i 
I  don't  know  what  whitt-pot  was  made  o^  but 
fiatlun  was  a  kind  (tf  custard,  and  g^fwm  was    ' 
porridge.       They    used     to     eat    xat-ma/.' 
Margie  would   go  down  to   the   nxb  and 
gather    some    green    stuff  that   she   oAeU 
"  laver-bread,"    and     bring    it    h(»Bte,     and    | 
sprinkle  it  with  oatmeal,  and  fry  it  m  grsr   . 
— and  didn't  the  little  Bevans  tuck  intik  it !   ' 
It  was  a  pretty  place  the  laver-bread  gneir  in,  I 
The  rocks  were  covered  with  all  kinds    of  ' 
sea-weeds,  brown  and  green  and  claret  and   ' 
olive  and  pink  and  yellow— some  of   them    ' 
like  broad  satin  bonnet-strings,  and  some  like 
lace  and  tassels,  and  some  widi  black  blad- 
ders that  went/o/  when  you  trod  on  tbein,       ' 

I  often  met  Margie  somewhere  or   other 
about  the  beach.      Sometimes,  whea    there 
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hod  beea  a  high  wind,  the  farmers  used  to 
send  her  down  to  gather  sea-weed.  Margie 
almost  smothered  herself  with  the  moist 
armfuls  she  took  up,  and  she  piled  them  up 
ever  so  high  in  her  panniers,  and  then  away 
she  rode  between  them,  laughing  like  a  fat, 
merry  mermaid.  Sometimes  she  came  down 
to  bring  her  uncle's— her  real  uncle's — 
bottles  and  one  thing  and  another  to  his 
boat.  Her  uncle  was  a  fisherman,  and  had  a 
little  smack  for  oyster-dredging,  but  when  he 
went  lobstering  he  went  in  his  little  boat — 
his  skiff,  he  called  it— and  Margie  sometimes 
went  with  him,  and  pulled  the  boat  whilst  he 
pulled  up  the  lobsters.  Do  you  know  how 
they  catch  lobsters  ?  There  are  more  ways 
than  one,  I  believe,  but  this  is  how  Margie's 
uncle  managed  it  He  let  down  ever  go 
many  little  iron  hoops,  with  little  nets  at  the 
boltoni,  and  a  bit  of  dried  fish,  that  didn't 
smell  quite  as  sweet  as  a  violet,  tied  across 
for  a  bait.  The  httlc  hoops  were  tied  on 
long  lines,  and  the  lines  were  fastened  to  a 
long  cord,  with  corks  on  it  like  big  beer- 
barrel  bungs,  that  used  to  wriggle  about  on 
the  water  like  a  sea-secpent.  When  all  the 
little  hoops  were  let  down,  Margie  pulled  the 
boat  a  little  way  off  to  give  the  lobsters  time 
to  go  and  get  their  lunch.  And  then  she 
pulled  back  along  the  sea-serpent,  and  her 
uncle  pulled  up  the  little  nets  as  fast  as  be 
could  pull.  Sometimes  they  came  up  empty 
and  with  not  a  bite  In  the  bait,  and  some- 
tinm  they  came  up  emp^  with  the  bait  all 
gone,  and  sometimes  they  came  up  as  heavy 
as  teai^— crammed  with  a  swaim  of  little- 
crabs  that  might  as  w«ll  have  been  pebbles 
for  all  th«  money  they  would  fetch;  but  some- 
timn  thef  brou^  up  a.  lobster,  with  muddy- 
yellow  freckles  on  his  blue-black  plate  armour 
— ^just  as  if  the  sea  had  rusted  it  (and  then 
Margie's  uncle  shouted  out,  "Comerfie !  Come 
she  I "  in  a  great  state  of  excitement).  Poor 
Margie's  arms  ached  when  she  had  been  out 
with  her  uncle,  but  if  he  had  called  out 
"Come  she!"  pretty  often,  she  slupgiEd  about 
like  a  sandhopper  when  she  got  on  shore, 
however  long  she  had  been  pulUog.  Margie 
was  able  to  rest  her  tired  arms  a  little  on 
Sundays.  One  part  of  die  day  she  went  to 
church,  in  her  black  hat  and  red  whittle  and 
blue  and  green  plaid  bedgown.  "The 
Family  "  lived  in  the  next  parish,  when  they 
happened  to  be  in  those  parts,  aod  so  there 
were  only  four  bonnets  in  /^  parish  ;  the 
smart  Swansea-made  thing  that  Miss  Bevan 
of  CaMle  wore,  and  the  grave  black  silk 
coal-scuttle  that  Mrs.  Bevan  of  Green  wore 
(there  were  so  many  Bevans  in  those  parts 


that,  to  tell  them  apart,  you  had  to  say  where 

they  lived),  the  brown  beaver  bonnet  that 
the  Gander  Street  farmer's  wife  wore,  and 
the  sham  Swansea-made  thing  that  the  car- 
penter's niece  wore  on  Sundays  only. 

Though  Margie  was  so  fond  of  work,  she 
was  very  fond  of  her  Sundays,  and  it  was  just 
people  like  Margie  that  Sunday  was  made 
for.  People  who  only  tire  themselves  with 
doing  nothing  ought  to  be  set  hard  to  work, 
I  tliink,  on  Sundays,  that  other  people,  who 
have  to  work  then,  might  get  a  holiday. 
Such  a  pretty  walk  she  had  lo  church — past 
the  Parsonage,  that  the  moist  sea-breeze  had 
blotched  like  mottled  soap ;  and  the  Parsonage 
paddock,  that  swelled  over  the  top  of  the  grey 
wall  where  the  parson's  white  pony  always 
stood  winking,  and  along  the  ro<iy  little  sea- 
side road,  hedged  with  glassy-leaved,  blue-and- 
white-blossomed  periwinkle ;  and  over  the 
smooth  stone  stile,  or  through  a  gap  in  the 
green  damp  limestone  wall,  into  the  pretty 
garlic-scented  churchyarti.  It  wiMvery  pretty, 
though  it  did  Smell  of  garlic.  The  limestone 
wall  was  so  low,  and  so  knocked-down,  and 
so  mossy,  and  so  lichcned,  and  so  full  of 
primroses  on  one  side,  that  the  sloping  wood 
almost  ran  into  the  churchyard.  And  on  the 
other  aide  there  was  the  rtjcky  road,  and  a 
little  fringe  of  trees,  and  the  red  and  grey 
rocks,  and  the  bright  blue  bay,  that  sang  and 
played  a  much  sweeter  Te  Deum  than  we 
could  manage  in  church,  though  we  had  a 
French  horn  and  a  bass-viol.  There  was  one 
tomb,  like  a  big  box,  railed  in  at  the  east  end 
of  the  churchyard,  and  one  upright  tombstone 
on  one  side  of  the  path  that  led  up  to  the 
one  doc»  in  the  bottom  of  the  tower.  (There 
was  no  vestry.  The  clergyman  walked  from 
his  house  with  his  surplice  on  over  his  gown, 
and  slipped  off  his  surplice,  like  a  great 
coat,  in  the  reading-desk,  when  he  had 
finished  the  prayers.)  All  the  other  graves 
were  either  grassy  mounds,  or  else  little 
coffin-shaped  flower  beds,  with  whitewashed 
stone  borders.  At  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide, 
and  on  AH  Souls'  Day,  the  village  women 
and  girls  used  to  go  to  weed  their  dead 
friends'  flower.beds,  and  plant  fresh  roots, 
and  whitewash  the  little  walls.  The  only 
time  I  ever  saw  busy  Margie  cry  was  one 
Easter,  when  she  was  planting  a  tuft  of  prim- 
roses on  her  little  brother's  grave.  She  had 
so  many  little  brothers  and  sisters,  and  had 
to  look  after  them  so,  that  some  persons  might 
have  thought  that  she  wouldn't  have  been  so 
very  sorry  to  get  rid  of  one.  But  Ma^ic 
didn't  feel  like  that.  She  missed  the  little 
brother  that  she  used  to  ladle  out  gapra  for, 
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and  she  was  crying  because  she  couldn't  get 
anything  better  than  primroses  to  plant  on 
his  grave.  She  had  wanted  to  get  gardttt 
flowers  to  plant  on  his  grave,  but  she  couldn't. 
She  might  have  pulled  up  a  primrose  root 
close  by  the  gnive,  but  she  wouldn't  do  that. 
She  wanted  her  little  brother  to  feel  that  it 
wasn't  trouble  she  grudged ;  and  so  she  had 
tramped  over  the  marsh,  and  up  steep  stony 
Underbill,  past  the  gamekeeper's — with  stoats 
and  weasels,  and  polecats,  and  owls,  and 
kestrels,  nailed  against  the  gable, — past  the 
mossy  park  wall,  with  the  robins'  nests  in  i^ 


as  a  chameleon.  She  was  a  very  harmless  old 
woman,  but  the  people  in  those  parts  are  veiy 
superstitious,  and  so  they  were  afraid  of  old 
Molly,  because  they  said  she  saw  coipse- 
candles.  They  said  that  she  had  seen  a 
little  blue  light  come  out  of  Uncle  Sevan's 
cottage  when  litlle  Sam  Bevan  was  lying  ill, 
and  go  along  by  the  sea  into  the  churchyard 
to  the  very  place  where  little  Sara  was  buried. 
Margie  believed  all  those  old  stories,  and  so 
she  hurried  past  old  Molly's,  and  went  to  the 
very  foot  of  Cefn  Bryn  to  get  her  primroses. 
She  looked  pleased  when  I  told  her  that  they 
were  fresher  from  God's  hands  dian  garden- 


and  the  chestnut-trees  hanging  over  it,  and 
the  gurgling  little  runnel  running  by  it,  and 
sometimes  dodging  across  the  road  in  Z's 
like  Margie's — and  past  the  Towers  where 
old  Molly  lived.  The  Towers  were  two  stout 
candle  boxes,  one  on  each  side  of  the  park 
gates.  Spiders,  and  beetles,  and  bats,  jjvri 
in  one,  and  old  Molly,  who  opened  the  gala 
for  the  squire's  carriage,  and  took  care  of  dit 
letters  that  the  smart  mail  cart  brought  from 
Swansea,  lived  in  the  other.  Almost  everybody 
that  she  had  known  when  she  was  a  little  girl 
was  dead,  and  she  was  as  lean  and  as  wrinkled 


flowers  would  have  been,  but  still  she  wishsdj 
she  could  have  got  garden  flowers.  It  ^ 
like  wild  strawberries  and  tame  st^awbem(^ 
she  said.  There  were  plenty  of  wild  sm»-l 
berries  in  the  wood,  but  when  little  Sam  "i] 
ill  he  had  cried  for  tame  strawberries,  an'i'' 
kind  Margie  had  walked  ever  so  fer  V>-^-\ 
him  some.  There  weren't  many  people  in  i^'  I 
churchyard  when  little  Sam  was  buried.  W 
I've  seen  nearly  two  hundred  there  »ni*- 
times  at  a  funeral  They  had  come  ^ 
miles  round,  men  and  women,  on  hoReto' 
and  in  jolting  high-backed  cars.  The  "^ 
dings  were  veiy  funny.    The  wedding  pi-? 
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used  to  meet  at  the  public-house,  and  then 
march  to  church  with  the  parish  clerk  in 
front,  playing  on  the  fiddle. 

They  had  a  good  many  funny  ways  in  that 
little  village.  On  St.  John's  Eve  they  lighted 
a  little  bqnfire  before  every  house.  Ma^ie 
always  lighted  one.  She  couldnt  tell  me 
why — except  that  she  supposed  it  was  right, 
and  that  Granny  would  be  put  out  if  she 
didn't  .light  one.  At  any  rate,  they  looked 
very  pretty,  blazing  up  one  after  another  as 
the  May  sun  began  to  go  down.  The  church 
was  an  old  church.  Itfeltasdampasacellar. 
There  was  green  slime  on  the  walls,  so  thick 
that  you  could  hardly  make  out  what  was 
written  on  the  ublets,  and  the  floor  was  so 
■worn  away  that  peojde  popped  up  and 
down  like  Jack-in-tiie-box  when  they  walked 
across  their  pews ;  and  the  pews  and  the  pul- 
pit and  the  reading-desk  were  all  grey  and 
cracked,  and  bored  with  little  worm  holes. 
(Everybody  made  a  bow  to  the  reading-desk 
when  they  went  by,  whether  the  clergyman 
was  in  it  or  not.)  But  there  had  been  an 
older  church  than  that.  Margie  told  me  that, 
when  she  was  out  lobstering,  and  the  sea 
was  very  calm,  she  had  seen  the  old  church 
—all  that  was  left  of  it— at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  There  was  a  lonely  bit  of  grass,  with  a 
few  tufts  of  daffodils,  and  a  heap  of  grey 
mossy  wall,  and  one  old  fruit-tree  that  had 
run  wild,  by  the  side  of  the  sea ;  and  that 
was  called  the  old  parsonage  garden.  Margie 
liked  to  sit  there  between  services  on  sunny 
Sundays,  and  think  of  little  Sam.  The  sea  has 
gobbled  up  a  good  deal  more  than  the  old 
church  and  the  old  parsonage  round  that  bay. 
Margie  said  that  there  had  been  a  Itrwn  once 
on  the  other  side,  where  nowthere  is  onlysand, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tall  rough  grey  and  black 
cliffs ;  and  when  I  knew  Margie  tiie  ends  of 
the  sands  were  called  Westgate,  and  South- 
gate  and  Widegate.  She  used  to  tell  me 
stories,  too,  about  the  Helwick  sands,  out  at 
sea.  The  people  there  talked  about  helling 
a  thing,  when  you  would  say  awering,  and  so 
I  suppose  these  sands  were  called  .^^wick, 
because  they  had  covered  up  so  many  ships. 
One  of  her  stories  was  about  a  great  ship  that 
had  gone  down  there,  full  of  Spanish  dollars. 
When  her  uncle  was  out  oystering  he  had 
sometimes  brought  up  a  dollar  in  his  dredge. 

Occasionally  Margie  went  to  church  in  the 
morning  and  to  chapel  in  the  evening,  and 
sometimes  to  chapel  in  the  morning  and  to 
church  in  the  afternoon;  for  church  and 
chapel  took  turn  and  turn  about  there,  and 
the  chapel  minister  very  often  went  to  bear 
the  dergyinan  preach,  and  now  and  then  the 


clergyman  went  to  hear  the  chapel  minister 
preach.  One  of  the  ministers,  I  mean,  for 
though  it  was  a  very  little  village,  it  had  two 
chapels  besides  the  church.  Margie  generally 
went  to  the  Sunday  School  in  the  afternoon, 
but  the  Sunday  Schools  there  were  not  like  the 
Sunday  Schools  here.  Old  men  and  women 
went  to  them,  and  tried  to  puzzle  one  another 
with  hard  questions  about  the  Bible.  In  the 
fine  evenings,  sometimes,  a  minister  came  and 
preached  on  the  green,  or  else,  standing  up 
in  a  car,  in  a  'meadow  that  sloped  down  to 
the  cliffs,  as  if  the  middle  had  been  taken 
out  with  a  great  scoop.  The  little  lambs 
used  to  butt  at  one  another  all  the  time,  as 
if  they  didn't  mind  a  bit  what  the  preacher 
said ;  but  the  people,  who  weren't  as  innocent 
as  the  little  lambs,  used  to  listen  to  him  as 
if  they  were  frightened.  There  were  hundreds 
of  them  sometimes  at  these  open^ir  preach- 
ings, and  it  was  very  pretty  to  listen  to  them 
singing  in  the  twihgfat,  when  the  stars  were 
coming  out,  and  the  sea  was  booming  on  the 
beach,  ever  so  far  below.  Margie  liked  to 
go  to  these  preachings.  She  said  they  made 
her  mind  her  work  better  on  Mondays. 

"  And  has  Margie  gone  on  being  busy  like 
that  ever  since  I  knew  her  ?  "  Oh,  no.  Busy 
Margie  has  been  resting  beside  her  little 
brother  Sam  for  many  a  year.  She  grew  up 
to  be  a  good  bu£y  young  woman,  and  she  was 
going  to  be  married  toa  young  man,  who  was 
mate  of  a  collier  schooner,  that  s^ed  from 
the  black  smoky  town  I  have  told  you  about. 
But  one  day,  after  ever  so  many  of  the  colliers 
had  just  shpped  out,  because  the  wind  had 
gone  down  a  little,  all  of  a  sudden  it  got  up 
again,  and  tore  their  sails  like  rotten  rags, 
and  dashed  them  against  Worm's  Head, 
and  littered  them  all  round  the  coast  like 
broken  bandboxes.  The  schooner  drove 
right  into  our  bay.  Both  her  masts  were 
snapped  off  short,  and  the  last  man  in  her 
was  washed  overboard  just  as  she  drove  her 
head  into  the  sand.  Some  of  the  fishermen 
and  quarrymen  fastened  themselves  to  a  rope 
and  ran  into  the  sea  to  try  to  save  him,  but 
the  big  waves  knocked  them  down  like  nine- 
pins. But  brave,  busy  Margie  was  on  the 
beach.  She  couldn't  tell  wAj  it  was  in  the 
water,  but  she  knew  it  was  his  schooner.  So 
she  made  the  men  tie  a  rope  to  her,  and  she 
ran  into  the  rough  sea  all  by  herself,  and  she 
did  catch  hold  of  the  man  who  had  been 
washed  overboard.  But  when  they  were 
pulled  ashore  they  were  both  dead — and  the 
man  was  her  sweetheart,  and  they  are  both 
buried  close  by  little  Sam. 

CHARLES  CUIDEN. 
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DREAMS    THAT    CAME    TRUE. 

OW  sweet  the  life  of  my  youth  with  thee ! 
Though  bitter  the  world  of  man  to  me. 

We  dwelt  in  an  attic  lone  and  bare. 
And  coldly  the  winter  stars  shone  there. 

And  scaDt  the  hiend  that  we  had  to  eat. 
And  sad  our  lives,  tlv^ugh  our  love  was  sweet. 

She  said — "My  love,  my  poet,  my  friend, 
Hope  on,  the  true  must  win  in  the  end. 

"  So  long  as  you  doubt  my  prophedet, 
IIow  can  I  trust  when  you  call  me  wieeP 

"  At  last  men  will  hear  and  understand 
A  poet's  voice  that  speaks  in  the  land. 

"  And  rich  in  time  we  two  will  go, 

To  andent  lands  you  have  yearned  to  know. 

"  We'll  fly  like  tlie  birds,  without  a  care. 
O'er  puq^le  seas  and  through  cities  fair. 

"  And  taste  the  breath  of  a  morning  breeze, 
Ulown  off  piny  dcfts  of  the  Pyrenees, 

"  And  hear  in  Venice  sweet  Tasso's  song, 

By  stately  gondola  borne  aJong. 

"We'll  sail  to  Egypt,  and  rest  awhile 
In  palm-girt  palace  beside  the  Nile. 

"  And  watch  from  our  roof  Canopus  rise, 
In  silver  splendour  'raid  opal  skies. 

"  Then  dream  sweet  d.iys  in  the  southern  seas, 
Till  we  reach  the  land  of  Pericles  ! 

"  And  see  Athene's  purple  hill, 

Whose  marble  columns  gleam  golden  still : 

"  And  find  wherever  wc  chance  to  go, 
Tliat  my  poet's  fame  has  journeyed  too  1 

"Wiat  days  to  wait  for!" — And  then  she  smiled. 
By  such  fond  fancies  from  care  beguiled. 

The  years  hare  passed.     And  pasted  as  she  said  ; 
Alas!  the  seer  of  ray  life  was  dead  I 

They  call  me  poet  and  crown  my  brow, 
I  heed  not  fame  or  its  guerdon  now. 

What  praise  can  alter  the  past  for  thee, 
Wliose  love  was  stronger  than  deatli  for  me  ? 

Ah  I  could  we  meet  at  oui  attic  door. 
In  tears  as  often  we  met  before  J 

How  sweet  the  sorrows  we  shared  as  one! 
How  bitter  the  joys  I  taste  atone  ! 

M.  BETHAM-EmvARDS. 
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JUST  above  the  middle  height,  with  a  figure 
that  only,  needs  a  little  more  roundness 
to  be  perfect,  and  a  face  whose  eyes  are  grey 
and  .tender,  mouth  laughing  and  dimpled, 
complexion: soft  and  pale,  as  accords  best  with 
the  thick  br^dsof  silky  hair  which  crown  the 
small  well-set  head : — such  at  nineteen  is  the 
picture  of  Margaret  Severn,  the  acknowledged 
belle  of  Ashgate,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  man 
who  gazes  at  her  so  earnestly,  die  most  lovely 
and  lovable  woman  the  world  contains. 

"  Margaret,  you  must  listen  to  me.  I — 
I've  made  up  my,  mind  to  speak  to  you 
seriously  before  you  go  away,  and — —" 

"  Now,  Cousin  John,  I  know  what  you  are 
going  to  say" — and  Margaret  gives  a  little 
shake  of  her  head ; — "  nonsense,"  she  con- 
tinues in  a  coaxing  voice,  "  let  tilings  be  as 
they  are ;  it's  much  better," 

But  her  companion's  face  flushes  scarlet. 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  call  me  Cousin," 
he  says  sulkily ;  "  and  as  for  leaving  things 
as  they  are,  that  is  very  well  for  you  to 
say,  Mai^ret;  you  who  don't  care  where 
I  am,  or  where  I  go,  or  what  becomes  of  me, 
while  1 — oh !  why  can't  I  make  you  feel  how 
I  love  you  I"  he  added  passionately — "I 
don't  know  a  moment's  peace  for  thmking 
about  you.  I  am  always  trying  to  see  you, 
and  meet  you  to — to — " 

"  Worry  me,"  she  puts  in  pettishly.  "  I 
don't  believe  there  is  another  man  in  the 
world  so  fond  of  forcing  himself  where  he 
isn't  wanted  as  you  are ;  and  as  for  the  word 


'  No,"  I  begin  to  doubt  whether  you  com- 
prehend its  meaning.  I  am  sure  I  have 
said  '  No  '  to  you  twenty  times  during  the 
last  six  months,  and  yet  you  go  on  putting 
the  same  silly  question  to  me." 

"  I  am  sorry  I  should  be  such  a  source  of 
annoyance  to  you.  Miss  Severn ;  but  I  will 
take  care  it  shall  be  the  last  time  I  give  you 
cause  to  complain,"  ■  - 

"  So  you've  said  a  dozen  times  before," 
says  Margaret  composedly.    . 

"  However,  I  mean  it  this  time." 

"  So,  I  suppose,  you  have  at  others ; "  and 
Margaret  assumes  a  little  doubting  smile. 

The  young  fcUOw  made  a  great  effort  to 
still  the  beating  of  his  heart,  which  threatened 
to  drown  his,unsteady  voice  altogether. 

"I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Margaret,"  he  said, 
"you  have  often  told  me  I  was  foolish,  you 
have  often  said  hard  things  to  me,  but  you 
never  sneered  at  me  before,  I  see  that 
I  have  made  myself  ridiculous  in  your  eyes. 
I  have  laid  my  love  at  your  feet,  notwith- 
standing you  have  spumed  it,  and  now  you 
trample  upon  it  and  me."  And  he  turned  away 
his  face  to  hide  from  her  his  strong  emotion  ; 
but  in  a  minute,  looking  at  her  with  more  fire 
in  his  eyes  than  Margaret  had  concdved 
possible,  he  went  on  rapidly,  "  But  I'll  play 
the  fool  no  longer ;  it's  fit  a  man  should  be 
despised,  who  begs  and  implores  Co  be  taken 
for  pity's  sake.  I  have  brought  this  upon  my- 
self. However,  it  is  not  too  late  to  mend ; 
and  I  swear,  Margaret  Severn,  that  you  shall 
never  again  have  cause  to  compkun  of  my 
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,  importunities.  I  have  tVc  honour  to  wish 
I  you  a  good  anemooa ;  and,  as  I  may  not 
I  see  you  ag^in  before  you  leave,  I  hope  your 
stay  at  Brighton  may  prove  as  agreeable  as 
you  anticipate." 
I  And  to  Margaret's  utter  amazement  John 
Ingle  walked  rapidly  away,  leaving  her 
I  gazing  after  him  in  blank  astooishnient. 
Then,  bethinking  herself  that  he  would 
most  probably  repent  and  return,  she  set 
off  at  a  brisk  pace  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion toward  her  home;  but  Che  stile  was 
reached,  and  Margaret  had  to  scramble  over 
it  without  John  rushing  up  breathless  and 
penitent  to  assist  her.  She  half  walked, 
naif  ran  across  the  meadow  where  the  vicious 
bull  was  kept ;  but  no  John  arrived  to  beg 
■her  not  to  fear,  as  he  inwardly  sighed  to 
think  how  little  chance  ^here  was  of  this 
much-maligned  beast  giving  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  his  devotion. 

At  last  Mai^aret  found  herself  at  Ashgate, 
which  was  only  five  minutes'  walk  from  her 
home ;  and  then  she  could  not  help  turn- 
ing and  looking  round.  There  lay  the 
landscape,  rich  with  the  russet  browns  of  a 
fine  October.  Across  Ashgate  Common  the 
afternoon  sun  was  slowly  sinking;  the  geese 
were  cackling,  as  they  waddled  out  of  the  little 
pond,  and  began  to  settle  themselves  down 
close  together.  The  children's  shouting, 
merry  voices  told  that  school  was  over ;  and 
two  old  women  stood  gossiping  together, 
while  they  eased  themselves  for  awhile  of 
the  brushwood  they  had  been  gathering; 
but  no  John.  It  was  plain  he  did  not 
intend  to  make  such  a  hasty  repentance  as 
usual. 

"  I  declare  he  is  sulky,"  thought  Mar- 
garet "  Ah !  I'll  make  him  pay  for  this 
to-morrow,  when  he  comes  to  see  us  off. 
What  next,  I  wonder?  I  suppose  he  thinks 
because  he  chooses  to  pester  and  worry  me, 
tl^t  I  am  to  listen  to  all  his  nonsense.  It's 
'  of  no  use ;  if  I  were  to  live  to  be  a  hundred, 
I  should  never  be  in  love  with  him.  In  love 
with  John  Ingle  !"  she  laughed  outright  at 
■the  bare  thought ;  "  why,  he  is  ordy  tkree 
inches  taller  than  I  am,  and  he  has  red  hair, 
and  everybody  calls  him  Johnnie.  Exceed- 
ingly obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Johnnie  Ingle,  but 
you're  not  quite  the  style  of  man  to  win 
Margaret  Severn." 

Thinking  thus,  she  walked  quickly  up  die 
lane  towards  the  old-fashioned  house  where 
she  lived.'' As  she  entered  the  dining-room, 
Mrs.  Severn  looked  up,  and,  seeing  her 
daughter  was  alone,  she  said  in  a  dis^ 
pointed  voice : — 


"Oh,  I  hoped  you  would  have  met  Jrfin  II 
Ingle,  and  that  he  would  have  told  me  about  'l 
the  trains ;  for,  really,  Bradshaw  is  more  than  | 
I  can  manage."  | 

Margaret  did  not  say  anything,  but  went  | 
to  her  mother's  side,  knelt  down,  and  tried  ,i 
to  make  out  the  pu^le  of  cross  trains  and  i 
bye-stations.  J 

"Perhaps  papa  knows,"   she  said,  aft«  t, 
condderable  study,  which   ^parently  bad  \\ 
resulted  in  ber  being  left  half  way  on  the 
road,  and  unable  to  get  any  further.     Asb-    ■ 
gate  was  rather  out  of  the  world,  and  was  \\ 
situated  at  about  equal  distance  from  two  - 
towns,  both  boasting  of  a  railway,  by  which  J 
you  could  be  put  down  at  a  certain  point,  ■. 
whence,   with  another   change,    you    might    i 
reath  Brighton,  where  Margaret's  aunt,  the  [ 
widow  of  a  rich  merchant,  had  invited  her  to  . 
stay.     It  was  the  first  real  outing  the  girl  had  \\ 
ever  had ;  and  her  two,  cousins  had  written 
glowing  accounts  of  the  gaieties  they  were 
looking  forward  to  enjoy  with  her. 

Mr.  Severn  was  by  no  means  a  rich  man : 
he   had   to  provide  for  half  a  dozen  boys 
and  girb,   besides  Margaret,   who  was    the 
eldest.     So  his  practical  sister  thou^t  tha^ 
with  her  niece's  personal  advantages  and  her  i| 
own    remarkably    clever    chaperonage,    the 
Brighton  visit  might  end  in  a    marriage;  il 
which  was  highly  desirable,  as  she  said,  tor  a   ' 
girl  with  no  fortune,  and  Qit  eldest  <rf  a  large 
famUy.  I 

Mrs.  Severn  smiled  over  the  hint  contained 
in  her  sister-in-law's  letter  of  invitation.     She  {I 
had  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  liiaiganx 
would  marry ;  stiU  she  was  in  no  huny  for  |I 
that  event  to  take  place ;  and,  as  these  sug-  '| 
gestiotis  made  the  proud  moth«  recall  the  1 1 
nei^bouring  gathenugs,  where  Margaret  in-  J 
variably  carried  off  the  palm,  she  said,  with 
something  between  a  smile  and  a  sigh,  "  Poor  , ' 
Johnnie  t  I  fear  he  has  not  much  chance.' 
Many  mothers  would  have  been  a  little  vexed 
at  this;  for  (notwithstandmg  Maigarefs  in- 
difference) Johnnie  Ingle  was  looked  upon  as 
tAe  parti  of  Ashgate — for  he  had  a  very  nice  { 
estate  of  his  own,  and  an  income  Riffiaendy 
good  to  gratify  the  wants  of  any  modenUe- 
minded  woman. 

Margaret  could  not  remember  the  time 
when  John  Ingle  was  not  her  devoted  slave. 
He  was  always  at  hand  if  she  needed  assist-  . 
ance ;  and  the  moment  he  coidd  win  a  mile   | 
from  his  provokingly  iair  charmer,  forgot  the  '| 
many  rebuffs  his  suit  had  met  with.     Itaily  he 
arrived  with  books,  flowers,  and  excuses  of  all  i . 
descriptions;   went  messages;  executed  coib-  | 
missions ;  all  of  which  services  Miss  Hamrct  i! 
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received  right  royally,  occasionally  defending 
her  exactions  to  herself  by  saying — 

"  He  need  not  do  it  unless  he  liked." 

By  degrees,  also,  Mrs.  Severn  and  the  chil^ 
dren  came  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  any- 
thing they  could  not  themselves  accomplish  or 
obtain,  had  only  to  be  put  on  one  side  until 
they  had  a  visit  &om  Cousin  John  (as'Margaret 
would  teazingly  call  him).  If  by  any  means  it 
was  to  be  done,  he  would  do  it.  Poor  John 
had  looked  very  glum,  when  Margaret,  radiant 
with  delight,  told  him  of  her  invitation  and 
the  prospects  of  enjoyment  it  opened  up. 
Further  on,  he  had  said  that  he  rather  fancied 
he  should  take  a  day  or  two  down  there 
himself. 

But  this  proposal  met  with  no  encourage- 
ment from  Margaret,  who  said  afterwards  to 
her  mother,  that  she  had  no  wish  to  be 
pestered  with  John  Ingle  at  Brighton ;  she 
had  quite  enough  of  him  at  home. 

"Ah!  well,"  said  Mrs.  Severn,  "I  don't 
know  what  you  ot  any  of  us  would  do  with- 
out him ;  although  I  know  that  if  I  were 
Johimie,  you  might  wait  a  long  time  before 
you  got  any  attention  from  me.  And  as 
you  see  more  of  life,  Margaret,  you'll  find 
that  there  arc  not  many  John  Ingles  in  the 
world," 

At  this  Margaret  only  pursed  up  her  face, 
with  an  expression  which  said  as  plainly  as 
if  she  bad  spoken,  that  she  should  not  break 
her  heart  on  that  score. 

The  morning  arrived  for  Margaret's  de- 
parture }  but  John  did  not  come.  Mrs. 
Severn  worried  over  her  fears  about  the 
trains  not  meeting,  and  the  lock  of  the  port- 
manteau not  being  safe,  and  several  other 
small  bothers ;  keeping  up  a  sort  of  chorus 
of,  "  I  wonder  how  it  is  John  has  not  been 
here,"  until  Margaret  was  at  length  goaded 
into  saying,  "  Why  should  he  come,  mamroa  ? 
I  bade  him  good-bye  the  last  time  I  saw 
him."  Yet,  in  her  heart,  she  felt  more  angry 
with  him  than  she  had  ever  done  beforej 
and,  when  the  train  was  fairly  off  without 
his  having  appeared,  she  determined  to  pay 
Mr,  John  out  the  next  time  they  met  for  not 
coming  to  see  her  off,  as  was  his  wont.  What 
a  bother  she  had  found  it  to  get  her  ticket, 
and  see  that  the  stupid  old  porter  had  her 
luggage safel  forMr. Sevemwasfartoogouty 
to  get  out  of  the  little  pony  carriage,  in 
which  he  had  brought  his  daughter  and  her 
boxes  to  the  station. 

"  It  shows  what  a  Horrid  temper  he  has," 
thought  Margaret.  "  A  very  nice  thing  to  be 
tied  to  a  tyrant  like  that.  However,  I  don't 
care;  he's  nothing  to  me,  that's  one  thing." 


It  was  very  fortunate  for  the  poor  tyrant, 
that  his  mistress's  vanity  could  not  be  grati- 
fied by  a  sight  of  him ;  for,  to  quote  his  own 
words,  he  had  never  before  realised  what  an 
unruly  beast  he  was.  When  he  had  sworn 
that  Margaret  should  never  again  have  cause 
to  complain  of  his  importunities,  he  little 
thought  what  his  vow  would  cost  him.  Fifty 
times  he  wished  he  could  unsay  the  words ; 
although  his  common  sense  told  him  that  he 
had  only  done  what,  perhaps,  would  have 
been  better  done  long  ago,  before  she  had 
so  entwined  herself  round  his  heart. 

"  Of  course,"  he  sighed,  "  she'll  meet  with 
lots  of  fellows  down  there — good-looking, 
and  able  to  do  the  things  that  please  girls ; 
but  nobody  will  ever  love  her  better — that's 
one  thing  they  can't  do;"  and  he  hu^ed 
this  poor  consolation,  as  he  went  about  his 
farm,  and  looked  after  his  various  duties. 


Notwithstanding  all  her  anxieties,  Margaret 
arrived  quite  safely  at  the  station,  where  her 
aunt  met  her,  saying  that  she  was  very  glad 
to  see  her,  and  to  see  how  improved  she 
was.  Cany  and  Bertha  would  be  delighted 
to  have  her  with  them.  Margaret  could 
scarcely  listen  to  Mrs.  Stephenson's  re- 
marks, so  great  was  her  surprise  at  the  gay 
aspect  the  place  presented ;  and,  when  they 
emerged  from  Ship  Street  and  were  amid  the 
throng  of  the  Parade,  she  exclaimed — 

"  Oh,  aunt,  is  it  always  like  this  ?  how 
lovely !  Thank  you  so  raucli  for  having 
me ;"  and  Mrs.  Stephenson  pressed  her  niece's 
hand,  smiling  kindly  at  her  naive  enthusiasm, 
and  thinking,  as  she  did  so,  "  I  had  no  idea 
she  would  have  turned  out  so  pretty  as  she 
I'll  ask  Mr.  Prosser  to  luncheon  to-mor- 
tow;  he'd  be  a  capital  match  if  she  could 
get  him.  I  think  he  said  he  admired  fair 
girls,  and,  of  course,  Ae  can't  want  money." 

"How  old  did  you  say  you  are,  Margaret?" 
inquired,  breaking  silence  again. 
Nineteen  last  month,  aunt." 
And  Bertha  is  just  twenty.  You  will  be 
nice  companions,  and  will  show  each  other 
off  well.  Bertha  is  dark  and  tall^  she  is 
considered  a  very  fine  girl,  and  quiteagende- 
man's  beauty." 

As  Mrs.  Stephenson  had  said,  her  daughters 
seemed  delighted  to  welcome  their  cousin. 
They  quite  squabbled  over  the  question  who 
should  walk  with  her,  praised  her  beautiful 
hair  and  fair  complexion,  tried  all  their 
bonnets  and  hats  on  her,  and  were  quite 
anxious  that  her  dress  should  be  pretty  and 
becoming ;  more  particularly  on  the  evening 
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after  her  arrival,  when  she  made,  what  they 
considered,  her  dibut  at  a  ball  given  by  the 
officers  of  the  regiment  stationed  there. 

"  We'li  introduce  you  to  such  good  part- 
ners," said  Bertha,  who  was  in  quite  a  flutter 
of  excitement,  and  more  anxious  than  usual 
that  she  should  look  her  best.  "  You're  cer- 
tain to  get  plenty  of  attention,  Margaret,  for 
I  know  several  men  who  rave  about  fair  girls." 

And  certainly  Bertha  proved  a  true  pro- 
phetess ;  for,  from  the  time  they  entered  the 
room,  Margaret  seemed  to  be  in  a  whirl  of 
delight.  Everything  was  so  new  to  the  fresh 
country  girl,  Shed  as  she  was  with  the  spirit 
of  enjoyment.  The  rooms,  the  music,  the 
varied  dresses,  the  gay  uniforms,  mixed 
themselves  into  an  endianted  chaos,  from 
out  of  which  only  one  figure  stood  distinct 
and  visible;  and  about  this  striking  indi- 
vidual Mai^aret  was  silently  thinking,  as 
they  drove  home,  recalling  all  the  pleasant 
speeches  he  had  made  to  her,  in  every  one 
of  which  lurked  some  hidden  compliment, 
when  Caroline  roused  her  by  saying — 

"I'm  so  glad  you  got  introduced  to  Captain 
Curzon,  Margaret;  we've  been  dying  to  know 
him  for  ever  so  long.  His  mother  is  Lady 
Selina  Curzon,  and  they  are  no  end  of  swells." 

"  He's  going  to  call  to-morrow,"  said  Ber- 
tha. "  I  managed  to  lead  up  to  it  when  we 
were  near  mamma,  and  she  asked  him.  We 
must  make  him  stay  luncheon  and  go  to  the 
Pavilion  with  us,  mamma,"  she  added ;  but 
poor  Mrs.  Stephenson,  worn  out  by  the  heat 
of  the  rooms  and  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
was  reclining  in  a  comer  fast  asleep.  "  Won't 
the  Thompsons  be  in  a  rage,  for  we  must  see 
and  keep  him  with  us  all  the  time.  Mind  you 
don't  let  him  go,  Margaret," 

At  this  Margaret  smiled  and  sank  back 
i^n  into  her  pleasant  reverie. 


Before  a  fortnight  had  passed  Captain 
Stanhope  Curzon  seemed  to  be  constantly 
with  Mrs.  Stephenson's  party.  He  walked 
and  lode  with  them,  lingered  near  them  on 
the  pier,  met  or  attended  them  to  aflemooo 
teas,  concerts,  theatres,  or  whatever  amuse- 
ment they  were  bent  upon  going  to  j  and  dur- 
ing these  opportunities,  which  he  made  the 
most  of,  he  contrived  to  thoroughly  captivate 
Margaret's  fancy ;  and  also  to  make  Miss  Ber- 
tha Stephenson  determine,  that,  if  she  could 
possibly  manage  it,  she  would  be  daughter- 
m-law  to  Lady  Selina  and  cousin  to  the  seve- 
ral noble  families  to  whom  that  illustrious 
female  was  related.  To  carry  out  this  view 
"''  ■  'aid  one  morning  to  her  mother — 


"  I  wish  you'd  contrive    that  Margaret 
should   walk    more   with   that   horrid   little 


"  Well,  I  think  he  admires  Her.  Captain 
Curaon  said  yesterday  hefanded  he  was  seri- 
ously sn^tten." 

"  Captain  Curzon  does  not  think  she  has 
colour  enough,"  Bertha  said,  after  a  pause. 
"  I  thought  he  was  struck  with  Margaret  at 
first,  but  he  isn't ;  he  says  she  is  not  a  man's 
beauty." 

Mrs.  Stephenson  looked  at  her  daughter 
sharply.  "  I  don't  fancy,"  she  said,  "  that 
the  Curzons  arc  at  all  well  off." 

"  But  they're  great  swells,"  replied  Bertha, 
"theyvisitwith  all  the  best  pcople;"andbefore 
the  young  lad^  took  her  depaiture  she  added, 
"  I  should  give  Margaret  a  hint  about  Mr. 
ProBser  if  I  were  you ;  he'd  be  a  fiist-rate 
match  for  her." 

Although  Mrs.  Stephenson  did  not  give 
her  niece  the  desired  hint,  in  cxtmpliance 
with  her  daughter's  advice,  she  so  con- 
trived it  that  Margaret  had  to  put  up  with 
Mr.  Prosser  as  her  cavalier  diuing  their  pro- 
menade that  morning.  And  a  very  dull  com- 
panion she  thought  he  must  constderhcr ;  for 
she  felt  certain  that  Captain  Curzon  was 
equally  disappointed  at  having  to  walk  with 
Bertha,  whom  he  did  not  admire,  because 
she  was  dark,  and  he  had  said  he  could  see 
no  beauty  in  dark  women.  Margaret's  iiur 
cheeks  deepen  as  she  recalls  the  volumes  of  tm- 
spoken  admiration  his  dark  eyes  have  betrayed 
whenever  they  rested  on  her  own  sweet  Eacfc 
Captain  Curion  has  never  in  words  said  any- 
thing about  his  love ;  yet,  in  spite  of  tbeir 
short  acquaintance,  Margaret  feels  certain 
that  he  does  love  her;  and  the  knowledge  sets 
her  heart  beating  more  violently  than  any  of 
poor  John  Ingle's  passionate  declarations 
have  ever  done.  And  through  fear  of  betraying 
herself  in  any  way  she  draws  herself  sharply 
up,  and  suddenly  begins  to  assume  an  interest 
in  Mr.  Prosser. 

Mr.  Prosser  is  highly  conversational,  hav- 
ing made  up  his  mind  to  be  exceedingly 
agreeable,  and  Margaret  soon  finds  that  she 
not  need  pay  much  attention  to  his  capita) 
stories,  which  he  finishes  with  a  laugh  and  an 
exclamation  of  "  Yes,  very  good,  very.  By 
the  way  that  puts  me  in  mind  of—,"  and  off 
he  goes  again  with  another  recollection,  the 
narration  becoming  somewhat  involved  by 
being  interlarded  with  "Miss  de  Castro,  niece 
to  Liidy  Johnson, — don'-t  you  know  her? — 
jolly  girl ;  met  her  laSt  year  at  Scarborough  ; 
Bri^  is  awfully  sweet  upon  her.   Yoa  know 
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Briggs? — little  man,  limps,  wears  an  eye- 
glass ;  nephew  to  Colonel  Green — Lincoln- 
shire Greens,  you  know ;  funny  old  man ;  very 
tall,  bald  head," — and  so  on  about  every 
person  with  whom  he  exchanges  recognition. 

"  He  made  me  feel  quite  bilious — ^just  as 
one  does  on  board  a  steamer  when  the 
paddle-wheel  goes  on,  on,  on,  and  won't 
leave  off  for  an  instant,"  Margaret  exclaimed, 
on  her  return,  feeling  dreadfully  cross  with 
the  unfortunate  young  man.  Although  she 
saw  that  Captain  Curzon  lingered  talking 
to  Bertha,  with  the  hope  that  he  might  have 
a  word  with  her,  Mrs.  Prosser  wouldn't 
hurry,  and  Captain  Curzon  had  said  sar- 
castically, "I  hope  you  enjoyed  your  walk;" 
and  that  horrid  little  creature  must  needs 
answer,  "  I  should  rather  think  we  have,  eh. 
Miss  Severn  ?  hope  to  be  as  fortunate' 
again  to-morrow."  Then  Captain  Curzon  had 
bidden  her  good-bye  quite  coldly,  but  with 
such  a  sorrowful  look  in  his  eyes  that,  if 
Margaret  had  not  vented  her  indignUion  in 
abusing  poor  Mr.  Prosser,  she  would  have 
cried  with  vexation. 

"  My  dear  Margaret,"  said  her  aunt,  "  you 
really  should  not  say  such  things.  Mr. 
Prosser  is  an  excellent  young  man ;  besides, 
he  admires  you  very  much,  and,  let  me  tell 
you,  he  is  not  a  person  to  be  despised  by  any 
young  lady.  Why,  do  you  know  he  lias 
;^4,ooo  a-year?" 

"  I  should  think  the  same  of  him,  aunt,  if 
he  had  ^40,000  a-year,  I'm  sure  I  don't 
despise  him,"  she  added,  seeing  a  look  of 
displeasure  cross  Mrs.  Stephenson's  face; 
"  but  I  do  hope  he  won't  choose  to  walk  out 
with  me  again.  It  has  given  me  quite  a 
headache  to  listen  to  him,  though  I  hardly 
remember  a  word  he  said,"  and  she  went  out 
of  the  room  to  uke  oflf  her  hat  and  jacket, 

"  It's  of  no  use  entering  into  any  argument 
with  her  now,"  Mrs.  Stephenson  said, 
swering  her  daughter's  inquiring  looks  ;  "  but 
I  shall  speak  again  of  this.  She  is  evidently 
put  out  by  something  at  present," 

"  Why,  of  course,  it's  about  Captain 
Curzon,"  said  Caroline;  "and  in  spite  of 
what  you  say,  Berty,  he  does  pay  her  heaps 
of  attention." 

"Yes,"  replied  Bertha  triumphantly;  "and 
to-day  he  let  out  the  reason.  He's  so  awfully 
afraid  of  its  being  thought  he's  after  money, 
and  it  seems  somebody  has  been  talking 
about  us  to  him,  and  I  expect  hinting  at 
why  he  comes  here." 

"  I  think  he's  a  very  kind-hearted  young 
man,"  put  in  Mrs.  Stephenson  ;  "  for  he  said 
the  other  evening  that  naturally  Margaret 


must  feel  the  want  of  accomplishments  with 
both  of  you.  I  told  him,  that  from  your 
uncle  having  a  large  family,  and  not  over 
abundant  means,  she  had  never  had  the 
advantages,  poor  child,  that  I  should  have 
liked  her  to  have  ;  and  I  noticed  afterwards 
that  he  sat  by  her  each  time  Bertha  sung  or 
played." 

"  He  might  have  spared  himself  that 
trouble,"  laughed  Caroline ;  "  for  young 
Compton  and  Captain  Guy  were  both  dying 
to  talk  to  her,  only  Captain  Curzon's  com- 
passion kept  them  away." 

"  You'll  have  a  headache  to-morrow,"  said 
Bertha. 

"And  why,  pray?" 

"  Because  you're  so  spiteful ;  you've  got  a 
great  spot  on  your  chin ;  and  that  shows  your 
liver's  out  of  order." 

"  Now,  my  dear  children,"  said  their 
mother,  rising,  "  pray,  don't ; "  and  to  prevent 
further  altercation,  she  rang  the  bell. 


A  whole  month  has  passed  since  Fair 
Margaret  left  Ashgate,  its  quiet  life  and 
simple  pleasures,  the  home  of  which  she  is 
the  pet  and  darling,  and  the  man  of  whose 
life  she  is  the  light  and  star.  And  how  do 
we  find  her?  Tempest  tossed,  restless, 
living  in  a  fever  of  excitement.  What  to 
make  of  Stanhope  Curzon  she  knows  not. 
That  he  loves  her,  she  is  certain;  but 
why  this  mystery  ?  Why  does  he  not  speak 
out  openly,  mstead  of  acting  his  passion  in 
despairing  whispers  and  stolen  looks  ?  Why 
does  he  consider  it  necessary,  while  loving 
her  alone,  to  pay  such  attention  to  Bertha. 
Somehow  of  late  a  coldness  has  sprung  up 
between  the  cousins,  and  Margaret  feels  diat 
her  aunt  too  treats  her  more  like  a  guest  and 
less  like  a  relation.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
hope  and  sure  trust  that  Captain  Curzon  will 
speak,  and  put  his  love  into  formal  words, 
Margaret  would  be  glad  that  her  looked-for 
visit  is  now  drawing  to  an  end.  Poor 
Margaret !  she  so  longs  to  exchange  this 
feverish  tumult  of  uncertainty  for  the  security 
and  rest  of  assured  love  !  Why  does  he  not 
speak  more  plainly?  What  can  prevent  him 
from  telling  me  ?  These  are  questions  she 
asks  herself  twenty  times  in  an  hour.  He 
knows  that  she  has  refused  Mr.  Prosser, 
because  some  one  (not  she)  told  him  so.  He 
has  heard  her  snub  Captain  Guy,  and  has 
laughed  to  her  over  his  discomfiture.  What 
can  it  be  ?  not  want  of  love  ?  No — anjrthing 
save   that:    and  Margaret    smiles,  as    she 
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Htultingly  recalls  the  innumerable  ways  in 
which  he  has  betrayed  that  sweet  secret. 

She  is  thinking  over  all  this  as  she  sits  alone 
in  the  dntwiug-room,  waiting  with  the  hope  of 
seeing  Captain  Curzon.  Something  he  said 
has  made  her,  under  pretext  of  her  cold,  stay 
away  from  the  Pavilion;  but,  though  the 
light  is  almost  gone,  her  tardy  lover  comes 
not;  and  Margaret,  seated  at  the  window 
behind  one  of  the  thick  curtains,  sinks  into 
a  reverie.  Something  suggests  John  Ingle, 
and  she  gives  a  sigh,  and  ■  wishes  she  had 
not  spoken  to  him  so  unkindly.  Poor 
Johnnie  !  she  had  never  felt  so  sorty  for  him 
before^ — he  had  always  been  so  good  to  her,  so 
fond  of  her,  poor  fellow !  It  seemed  very  sad 
to  love  and  not  be  loved  in  return,  and  this 
sent  her  wandering  amid  new  hopes,  con- 
juring back  words  and  looks  which  set  her 
fluttering  heart  beating  quickly,  until  she 
was  suddenly  aroused  by  the  opening  of  the 
door  and  her  cousin  Bertha  saying — 

"  Nobody  here  ?  and  they  have  not  lighted 
the  room  yet" 

"Do  you  want  lights?"  asked  a  voice, 
which  made  her  heart  beat  faster  than  be- 
fore. "  It  is  nut  oflen  I  get  ten  minutes 
happiness.  Sit  down,  and  indulge  me — do 
— the  others  will  be  after  us  all  too  soon," 

"I  expected  to  find  Margaret,"  said  Bertha 
in  a  rather  nervous  voice.  "  I  suppose  shi 
is  in  her  own  room." 

"Is  she  going  to  stay  much  longer?' 
asked  Captam  Curzon— and  a  something  in 
the  tone  made  Margaret  linger  in  the  con- 
cealment from  which  she  was  just  going  to 


prepare  yourself  for  the  sad  event.  I  know, 
m  spite  of  what  you  say,  that  yott  Bxe  aw- 
fally  smitten  with  her." 

Captain  Curaon  gave  a  little  laugh. 

"Very  well,"  he  said  in  a  resided  voice. 
"  Have  your  own  way.  I  only  wish  I  was.'' 
And  he  gave  a  sort  of  smothered  sigh. 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  Bertha  in  a  lower  tone. 

"  Because " — and  Captain  Curzon  evi- 
dently moved  his  chair  a  trifle  nearer — "  1 
don't  think  she  would  prove  as  obdurate'  and 
indifferent  as  some  people  are," 

"  You  horridly  vain  man,"  laughed  Bertha 
coquettishly.  "  I  don't  believe  she  gives 
you  a  thought,  so  don't  flatter  yourself." 

"  I  do  not  flatter  myself  in  the  least.  I 
am  perfectly  certain  that  your  fair  cousin 
thinks  no  more  of  me  than  I  do  of  her; 
only  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  win- 
ning a  nice  good  little  country  girl  and  a 
cruel  tyrant,  who  knows  the  charm  of  her 


beauty,  and  uses  it  to  torment  and  make  a  1 
slave  of  the  man,  who  she  sees  hasn't  strength  | 
to  struggle  against  his  fate." 

"  I— I  don't  understand  you," 
Don't  you?     Fm  very  glad  to  hear  JL 
Hark  !  I  thought  that  was  your  sister." 

"  No ;  we  shall  hear  the  heart-broken 
Prosser's  manly  voice,"  said  Bertha  reas- 
suringly ;  for  she  had  no  wish  for  their  iSe-^- 
t^e  to  be  thus  abruptly  ended.  "  Cany  is  con- 
soling him.  Mamma  wishes  him  to  stay  to 
dinner,  and  try  his  luck  once  more." 

"  With  your  cousin  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Mamma  thinks  it  would  be  such  a 
good  thing  for  her.  They're  not  at  all  well 
off;  and  he  is  rich,  and  does  not  want 
money ;  and  she  is  very  pretty  and  ladylike." 

"  Hem  1 "  and  Captain  Curzon  seemed  to 
suppress  a  yawn  as  he  said,  "  I  wonder  why 
she  does  not  accept  him?  I  should  have 
fancied  her  one  of  those  sofl-hearted  girls, 
whom  any  one  might  have  easily  won." 

"Should  you?"  exclaimed  Bertha.  "Then 
I  can  tell  you  you  are  mightily  mistakoa. 
Miss  Margaret  has  a  will  of  her  own,  and  a 
temper  too." 

"Really!  Pity  she  hasn't  more  style. 
Fair  girls  want  style  to  carry  them  off." 

"  It's  of  no  use  your  saying  that,"  said 
Bertha;  "for  I  am  certain,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing you  may  say,  that  you  admire  her. 
Actions  speak  louder  than  words,  Captain 
Curzon ;  and  when  you  so  ofien  contrive  to 
walk  and  dance  with  a  young  lady,  and  ride  by 
her  side,  and  sit  by  her  side  whenever  you  can 
get  an  opportunity,  saying  you  don't  admire 
her  is  of  very  little  use."  And  Miss  Bertha's 
earrings  quite  jingled  with  the  toss  she  had 
given  her  head. 

"  Positively,  women  are  the  most  ungene- 
rous beings  in  the  world,"  said  Captain  Cur- 
zon, addressing  an  imaginary  audience.  "  A 
man  has  just  that  amount  of  sense  left  him 
to  know  that,  if  he  bores  or  keeps  away  tlic 
other  admirers  of  the  one  person  he  is 
always  thinking  about,  he  will  disgust  her, 
and  most  probably  get  a  summary  dismissal 
He  therefore  practises  self-denial — a  thing 
somewhat  new  to  him — and  tries  to  make 
himself  agreeable  to  a  good  simple  little 
country  child — for  she  is  really  nothing  else 
—who  as  he  sees  is  guileless  of  all  flirta- 
tion, and  who  is  as  ready  to  smile,  and  talk 
to  him  as  she  would  be  to  any  other  man." 
"  Mr.  Prosser  excepted,"  put  in  Bertha. 
"  Mr,  Prosser  has  not  the  good  fortune  to 
wear  a  red  coat,  which  is  the  privilege  of 
your  humble  servant,  and  his  chief  charm  \b 
Miss  Severn's  eyes;  since,  like  most  novices, 
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she  suffers  from  a  chroaic  state  of  scarlet 
fever," 

"  Upon  my  soul ! "  he  exclaimed,  jumping 
up  suddenly  with  well-feigned  passion.  "If  s 
too  bad,  Bertha ;  you're  far  too  clever  to  be 
blind.  You  see  that  I  am  on  the  very  verge 
of  making  a  fool  of  myself,  and  yet  you 
torment  me  in  this  manner ! "  and  be  passed 
close  to  the  very  curtain  which  hid  poor 
Margaret,  who  felt  as  though  rooted  to  the 
spot.  She  could  not  disclose  herself,  and  so 
proclaim  that  she  had  deceived  herself, 
and  been  deceived.  All  her  thought  was 
how  to  escape  observation,  how  get  to 
her  own  room  ?  Suddenly  Qiere  came  a. 
violent  pull  at  the  bell  and  the  sound  of 
voices.  "  Here  they  are  now  I "  exclaimed 
Bertha,  "  don't  let  them  find  us  here  in  the 
dai^     That  little  Ptossct  is  such  a  gossip." 

**  I'll  bid  you  good-bye.  Miss  Stephenson," 
and  Margaret  knew  every  turn  of  the  low, 
penitent  voice. 

"  No,  no ! "  said  Bertha  pleadingly,  "don't 
go — you  must  not — come  down-stairs  with 
me,  they  have  gone  into  the  dining-room, 
and  they  need  not  know  there  are  no  hghts 
here."  In  another  moment  Margaret  h^d 
Bertha's  voice  from  below,  and  she  rushed 
np-stairs,  thankful  above  all  else  that  she  had 
not  been  discovered. 

Later  the  saroe  evening,  when  Mrs.  Ste- 
phenson met  the  guests  she  had  asked  to 
dinner,  die  said,  without  ^>eaking  pointedly 
to  Mr.  Prosser — 

"  I  am  so  sorry  that  my  niece  is  not  able 
to  join  us.  When  we  returned  we  found 
ho'  in  bed,  her  headache  had  become  so 
much  worse.  I  hope,"  she  added,  as  she 
took  Colonel  Smith's  ann,  "it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  cold,  but  one  is  always  a  little 
anxious  when  anything  aib  a  visitor;  and, 
though  there  are  seven  of  them,  her  maOia 
is  so  very  nervous." 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Stephcnscm,  anayed 
in  her  dressing-gown,  went  to  her  daughter's 
room,  saying — 

"  Don't  either  of  you  go  near  Maigaret ; 
she  is  veiy  feverish  this  morning ;  and  I  have 
sent  for  Dr.  Pcarce.  It  may  be  nothing,  but 
she  hasn't  had  scarlet  fever,  she  says,  and  she 
tidaiis  her  throat  is  a  Uttle  sore." 

"  Oh !  I  hope  it's  not  small-pox  1 "  said 
Bertha  in  dismay. 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear,  I  dare  say  it  is  but  a 
leverish  cold,  ooly  it's  best  to  err  on  the  safe 
side.  I  devoutly  wish  she  was  safe  home, 
poor  child." 

So  did  the  poor  child  herself  She  was 
never  remarkably  strong,  and  now  had  sobbed 


and  tormented  herself  into  a  fever.  Thb, 
added  to  a  very  bad  cold,  made  Dr.  Pearce 
say  that  it  was  really  impossible  to  tell  what 
was  the  matter — she  seemed  excited,  her  pulse 
was  too  quick,  and  her  skin  hot  and  dry,  and 
she  complained  of  a  headache.  "  All  these 
are  grave  symptoms,  you  know,  Mrs.  Ste- 
phenson, leading  to  anything,  and  sometimes 
to  notWng,  as  we  must  hope  in  this  case,  I 
should  not  alarm  myself,"  continued  the  doc- 
tor; "but,  as  you  say  your  daughters  are 
nervous  and  delicate,  I  would  keep  them 
apart  for  a  few  diys  until  we  see  how  matters 
go-"  , 

"  So,  of  course,"  added  Mrs.  Stephenson, 
when  she  was  repeating  this  conversation,  "  I 
must  either  give  up  you  or  her ;  for  it  would 
be  absurd  keeping  you  away,  and  I  going 
between  you  both." 

"  I  don't  see  how  we  are  to  go  anywhere 
without  you,  mamma;  and,  of  course,  if 
people  don't  see  you  they'll  ask  where  you 
are,  and  if  it  gets  spread  about  that  we  have 
illness  in  the  house,  we  shall  be  regularly 
in  quarantine." 

"  It  really  is  very  tiresome,"  said  the 
mother,  not  wishing  to  deprive  her  daughters 
of  enjoyment,  and  yet  not  feeling  quite  justi- 
fied in  Leaving  herniece  to  the  caieof  a  servant 
"  I  don't  want  to  alarm  your  aunt  Margie, 
for  we  have  no  place  to  put  her,  and  she'4 
be  here  before  theday  wasout;  and  (if  it  is  but 
a  cold)  in  a  few  days  Margaret  will  be  able  to 
go  home,  and  be  all  the  better  for  the  change. 
I  think  I'll  go  up  and  speak  to  her  now,  and 
explain  the  cause  of  ourabsence  ;  I  should  not 
like  her  to  think  it  was  from  unkindness." 

"  And  don't  frighten  her  into  something — 
yon  know,  mamma,"  called  out  Candme, 
"  I  know  mamma's  way,"  she  said,  "  she  is 
sure  to  keep  on  telling  Margaret  not  to 
fiighten  herself  until  titt  poor  thing  will 
&nicy  she  has  some  dieadfiil  complaint." 

In  half  an  hour  Mrs.  Stephenson  reappeared 
looking  perfectly  satisfied.  She  said  that 
Margaret  was  very  sensible,  and  said  she 
wished  to  be  quiet,  and  that  Fanny  would 
do  all  she  should  want;  and  she  sent  her 
love  to  her  cousins,  and  hoped  she  should 
be  all  right  in  a  few  days, — "  though  I  very 
much  doubt  it,"  she  added,  "  for  her  hand 
was  so  hot  I  could  hardly  hold  it,  and  her 
face  is  very  flushed.  She  won't  hear  of  my 
writing  to  ba  mother.  She  says  it  would 
frighten  her  so,  and  she  b  certain  that  it  is 
nothing  but  a.  cold." 

And  so  it  proved.  But  a  week  .elapsed 
before  it  was  thought  prudent  for  Margaret 
to  see  her  cousinsi  leave  her  room,  and  oh, 
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greatest  joy  of  all  I  to  write  to  her  mother 
to  tell  her  that  she  had  been  ill,  but  was 
better  now,  and  well  enough  to  return  home 
the  following  Wednesday.  She  should  be  so 
glad  to  see  them  all,  thkt  she  did  not  think 
she  should  ever  go  away  again.  Mrs.  Ste- 
phenson also  wrote,  ofifering  that  Fanny 
should  see  Margaret  safely  back,  as  she 
hardly  thought  her  strong  enough  to  travel 
by  herself;  she  wished  her  to  stay  with  them 
longer,  but  she  feared  the  poor  child  was  a 
little  home-sick. 
Great  was  the  commotion  caused  by  the 


receipt  of  these  two  letters  at  Ashgate.     Mrs. 

Severn  declared  that,   though  she   had 
said  so,  she  had  begun  to  feel  quite  ner%< 
about  Margaret ;  far  she  had  done  nothing 
but  dream  of  her  for  nights. 

"  I  shall  go  for  her  to-monow,"  she  saiA. 
"  I'd  rather  look  after  her  mysel£" 

"  Of  course  you  will,"  said  Mr.  Severn, 
"  she's  been  doing  too  much  with  those  girls 
of  Maria's  j  she  isn't  used  to  be  dancing  and 
sitting  up  half  the  nighL  I  know  Maria': 
ways.  Let  us  get  her  home,  my  dear.  The 
house  has  been  as  dismal  as  a  jail  since  she's 


been  gone.  I  hope  no  one  will  ask  any 
of  them  away  again  ;  for  I  like  to  see  the 
children  round  me,  especially  when  I'm  tied 
by  the  leg  as  now." 


By  an  early  hour  next  morning  Mrs. 
Severn  was  at  the  station  waiting  for  the 
train  ;  and  by  her  side,  listening  patiently  to 
all  her  anxious  forebodings,  and  undertaking 
her  numerous  directions  that  everything 
should  be  provided  for  Margaret's  comfort, 
*tnnA  John  Ingle ;  who,  so  soon  as  he  had 


seen  Mrs.  Severn  safely  started  on  her  joumey> 
walked  off  to  Grindling  to  order  the  fiy  for 
the  following  day.  His  face  was  very  serions: 
as  he  thought  of  his  darling  lying  weak  and 
ill ;  but  his  heart  was  lighter  than  it  had  been 
for  weeks  past.  It  was  so  good  to  feel  that! 
he  was  again  doing  things  for  her  and  berj 
comfort ;  and,  when  the  next  day  he  caught  | 
sight  of  the  sweet  face  looking  so  pale,  and; 
heard  her  cry  out,  "There's  Johnnie,  niainina;i 
how  glad  I  am  to  get  home  ! "  his  heart  gave  I 
a  bound,  and  his  face  got  so  red  that  every-' 
thing  seemed  to  swim  before  his  eyes.  I 
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Mrs.  Severn  had  seen  Dr.  Pearce  before 
leaving  Brighton,  and  he  had  told  her  that 
for  some  time  Margaret  would  need  great 
care  and  perfect  rest.  Margaret  was  there- 
fore hurried  to  the  fly  at  once,  where,  to 
Mrs.  Severn's  dehght,  she  found  everything 
exactly  as  she  desired. 

"Dear  Johnnie  I"  she  exclaimed  in  her 
motherly  gratitude  ;  "  I  can  always  depend 
upon  him.  I  knew  he'd  look  after  every- 
thing; for  poor  papa  has  a  sad  turn  of  his 
gout,  and  cannot  stir  just  now.  Won't  you 
come  back  with  us,  Johnnie  ?  " 


"  Not  to-day,  Mrs.  Severn,  I  think  you'll 
get  on  now." 

Margaret  smiled  her  thanks,  saying,  as  she 
pointed  out  some  rather  faded  violets,  "  How 
sweet  they  smell !  so  different  from  those  at 
Brighton." 

John  looked  at  the  flowers  in  his  coat. 
"They're  those  I  planted  for  you  in  the 
frame  last  year,"  he  said.  "I'm  glad  they 
have  done  well." 

That  night,  when  Margaret  lay  down  in 
her  own  little  bed,  she  could  scarcely  help  cry- 
mg  for  very  happiness,  to  think  that  she  was 


ag^n  in  this  atmosphere  of  peace  and  love. 
How  kind  and  good  every  one  was  to  her  ! 
Ah !  she  had  never  thought  half  enough  of 
their  affection  before ;  and,  with  a  shudder, 
she  recalled  the  suffering  she  had  gone  through 
duringthe  pastweek.  She  had  said  li tde  about 
this  to  her  mother ;  for  she  shrank  from  a 
subject  which  seemed  to  involve  the  only 
secret  she  had  ever  in  her  happy  life  been 
burdened  with.  Fortunately,  her  love  for 
Captain  Curzon  had  been  stamped  out 
by  his  own  words;  and  nothing  remained 
to   Margaret   but    bitter   shame,    that   she 


should  have  given  a  thought  to  a  man  who 
could  laugh  over  the  easy  way  in  which 
he  could  beguile  her.  She  hid  her  hot  face 
in  the  pillow,  and  clenched  her  little  hand 
with  a  desire  to  revenge  herself  on  liim : 
and  in  her  dreams  she  was  still  thinking  of 
him,  talking  to  him,  and  upbraiding  him,  until 
she  woke  to  find  her  mother  by  her  side, 
with  a  large  bunch  of  full  double  violets, 
which  John  Ingle  had  already  brought  for  her. 
When  Margaret  went  down-stairs,  her 
flowers  in  her  hand,  she  fully  expected  to 
find  John  waiting,  as  of  old,  to  greet  her. 
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But  he  had  gone ;  and,  though  not  a  day 
passed  without  something  coming  for  her  com- 
fort, he  resolutely  stayed  away  until  Margaret 
was  driven  to  say,  rather  pettishly — 
"  Why  doesn't  Johnnie  come  in,  mamma?" 
"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Severn,  "  he  thought 
he  had  better  not.  You  are  very  weak  still, 
and  he  was  afiaid  it  might  worry  you." 

"  What  nonsense,  mamma  !  You  must  not 
make  an  invalid  of  me,  or  I  shall  gttt  fretful." 
"  Certainly  not,  dear.   Shall  I  tell  Johmiie 
you'd  like  to  see  him  ?  " 

"  No,  you  need  not  do  that;  but  ask  him 
to  come  in  as  usual." 

"  I  have,"  said  Mrs.  Severn ;  "  but  papa 
fancied  you  had  best  be  kept  quite  quiet,  and 
only  see  those  you  asked  to  see." 

"Well,  then,"  laughed  Margaret,  driven 
into  a  corner,  "  I  a^  to  see  Johnnie." 

During  ^argaref  s  absence,  John  had  con- 
fided in  Mrs.  Severn  Iiis  detennination  sot 
to  worry  Margaret  with  his  suit  any  more; 
to  seem  to  take  his  dismissal  as  fiDal,  and  to 
avoid  her  as  much  as  posBiM&  Bttt  Mar- 
giret'i  iHness  had  somewhat  upset  the  original 
scheme,  though  John  still  fought  bravely 
against  the  desire  he  felt,  to  go  in  and  see 
the  fair  £ice  which  was  ever  before  his  ejes. 
Gradaally  Mai^aret's  strength  came  back, 
although  she  looked  very  delKate  during  the 
winter.andwasonlyallow'edtogototheBeaicst 
Christmas  parties.  When  there,  John  (iriio 
congratulated  himself  greatly  on  getting  bkxc 
control  over  himself)  never  begged  he  to 
dance  with  lam  as  formerly ;  and,  by  d^ees, 
notwithstaadii^  all  the  kindness  be  stBl 
showed  her,  Margaret  told  herself  widi  a 
little  si^  that  at  last  John  had  endently 
taken  her  zt  her  word,  and  for  the  fiitoie, 
meant  diem  only  to  be  ftiends.  Perkms  it 
was  diis  certainty  which  caused  ber  to  msk. 
so  nncb  Bore  of  him — to  so  often  compare 
him  with  the  men  sbc  haH  met  during  her 
Brighton  visit. 

Truly  the  world  was  not  made  up  of  John 
Ingles,    and    Margaret    now    received    his 
thougfitfiil   attentions   far    more  graciously, 
than  in  the  days  when  she  had  laughed  at 
him  for  the  pains  he  took  to  win  her.    Any- 
way, by  the  time  spring  came,  the  two  were 
on   a   very    different   footing ;    and   it  so 
happened,  that  one  afternoon,  when  John 
had  seen   her   home  from  ber  walk,  and 
they  stood  side  by  side  in  front  of  the  still 
welcome  fire,  Margaret  said  suddenly — 
"  Why  arc  you  looking  at  me  ^  " 
"  Because  I  love  you." 
"  Love  me  still ! "  she  exclaimed  in  sur- 
prise, the  bright  colour  flushing  hor  cheeks. 


"Why,  John,    I I  thot^t   yon  had 

quite  given  me  up." 

And  something  in  her  tone  or  look  made 
John  grow  exceedingly  bold ;  and,  laying  !us 
hand  upon  her  shoulder,  he  turned  henound 
towards  him,  saying—  ' 

"  No,  Margaret,  I  shall  never  be  able  lo  \ 
do  that.      I  cannot  even  keep  dlent  any  < 

longer.     May  I .      Margaret^  will  joo 

listen  tome?"  j 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  are  going  to  I 
say,"  she  answered ;  aitd  her  tremulous  lone,  ' 
and  downcast  eyes  made  such  a  nisb  of 
triumphant  delight  come  into  John's  lieart, 
that  he  caught  her  in  his  arms,  sayii^—        '. 

"Maigaretj  my  darling  1  you  do  knov! 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  love  you  fifty  timci  ' 
more  than  ever;  and  if  you  only  thini 
yon  can  love  me,  Til  spend  my  life  in  tiymg 
to  make  you  happy."  i 

And   Margaret  made  no   answer,  eicep:  ' 
crying  out — 

"  Oh  I  John,  don't  I — die  children  ae 
coming,  John  ] "  And  Bobby  and  Jim  | 
coming  in  at  the  dotn-,  were  alnwat  tnaUed 
one  over  the  other,  by  tiieir  sister^  faaSr 
retreat ;  while  their  pursuit  at  ha  ws  6n-  ; 
bated  by  Jt^nnie  catching  &aa  by  ttoi 
jackets,  and  whiriing  them  in  opposite  dJRC'  | 
dons,  as  he  called  out,  **  Hoc,  jim  ;»■$ 
■harers  1  What  have  you  got  to  say  to  me?" 
The  next  day,  John  paid  a  very  early  visit 
to  Asfagate,  and  he  and  Margaret  tuul  dol 
becB  Img  together,  before  he  was  be^iisg  i 
her  to  tay  that  he  might  speak  to  her  fadm. 
Ma^aret  hesitated,  and  at  last  she  said,  with  i 
an  ""r"~"7  nsy  fice —  I 

"  J^^  I  think  it  is  only  right  that  I  ' 
should  tell  yon  something  that  happened  il  - 
Brighton.  I  diould  not  like  us  to  have  ay 
secrets  after,  and  I  think  you  ought  to  btOT;"  j 
and  in  (as  Jtdui  thought)  the  sweetest,  wet 
artless  way  in  the  world,  MaipaEtce^eiscd  | 
to  him  her  little  tragedy.  || 

"  You  don't  think  the  less  of  me,  John  ? "  'I 
she  asked  at  its  conclusion,  with  pieity 
penitence.  J 

"  Less  of  you,  my  darling ,-  I  think  fu  :| 
more  of  you  than  I  csin  say,  for  giving  ae  i  , 
this  confidence.     The  vagabond  i "  he  con- 
tinued, "  I  wi^  I  had  tiie  squaring  of  accounts  I  ; 
with  htm  for  half  an  hour."  I 

I  was  dreadfully  angry  with  him  ibr  a  loeg 
!,"  said  Margaret ;  "  but  now  I  can  quilc  I 
forgivehim;"andsheputherhandintojohn'i,  ' 
who,  after  he  had  dasped  and  kissed  it,  an-  i 
Bwered  with  all  the  fond  pride  of  possession— 
"  And  so  can  I  too ;  but,  for  aU  thai,  I 
should  like  to  ptmch  the  ntscal's  head." 
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ACHILL  evening  early  in  October;  a 
yellow  mist  hangs  over  the  little  sea- 
board town  of  Redcar,  and  over  the  ribbed 
sands  the  tide  is  creeping  slowly.  Wondeiful 
sands  they;  are,  so  dry  and  hard,  that  your 
foot  scarce  makes  an  impression,  and  your 
carriage-wheels  glide  as  over  the  softest  turf. 
Half-a-mile  these  sands  are  in  breadth  from 
the  cliff  to  the  edge  of  the  waves  at  low 
water,  and  at  least  ten  miles  in  length  they 
must  be  from'  Sa!tbura-by-the-Sea  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tees.  The  outlook  over  them 
this  evening  is  wild  and  weird.  To  the 
north-west  there  is  the  misty  yellow  light 
upon  them,  and  out  of  the  north-east  a  cool 
grey  seafret  is  rising. 

About  half  way  down  the  High  Street,  the 
one  long  bleak  street  which  constitues  the 
town  of  Redcar,  we  come  to  a  small  old- 
fashioned-looking  shop  with  jet  ornaments  in 
the  window.  "Real  Whitby  Jet,"  as  a  small 
placard  assures  us.  It  is  not  a  noticeable 
place— everything  about  it  is  humble  and 
unpretending  in  the  extreme.  "John  Wil- 
liams, Jet-Ornament  Manufacturer,"  we  read 
over  the  doorway. 

Behind  the  counter  stands,  in  commercial 
parlance,  "a  young  lady."  But  Mai^aret 
Underwood,  knowing  certainly  that  she  has 
no  claim  to  such  title,  would  object  to  it. 
She  is  niece  to  the  afore-mentioned  John 
Williams,  niece  and  shopwoman,  and  general 
servant  j  there  is  not  even  the  tiny  girl  to 
"  save  appearances."  Uncle  John  attends  to 
the  customers  himself  when  Margaret  is  busy 
in  the  house,  and  he  takes  down  the  shutters 
and  sweeps  the  shop  every  morning.  When 
Mai^aret  is  behind  the  counter  Uncle  John 
is  in  the  little  room  upstairs,  where  "  stock  " 
is  kept,  and  where  he  does  "  stringing  "  and 
small  repairs.  This  has  been  the  way  of  life 
ever  since  Aunt  Esther  died,  and  it  was  not 
much  different  before. 

Margaret  is  re-arranging  some  bracelets  in 
a  glass  case,  rubbing  each  one  lightly  with  a 
tattered  silk  handkerchief;  but  she  does  it 
in  a  listless  way,  very  unusual  with  her,  and 
now  and  then  she  stops  to  stare  intently  out 
of  the  window,  seeing  nothing  evidently,  for 
her  large  hazel  eyes  are  fixed  as  if  on  the 
distance  of  a  scene  much  wider  than  the  one 
before  her,  and  her  mouth  is  closed  firmly, 
and  her  dark,  beautiful  face,  generally  so 
striking,  so  full  of  power,  is  wearing  a  trou- 
bled expression  now. 


"  After  all  I  don't  believe  it,"  she  says 
half  aloud,  and  beginning  to  put  a  little 
more  energy  into  her  work;  but  the  troubled 
look  still  remains,  and  Margaret  goes  on 
pondering  the  probability  of  the  news  she 
has  heard.  Is  it  possible  that  Uncle  John  is 
going  to  marry  Mra.  Conyers,  the  dressmaker, 
or  is  it  not  ? 

The  question  was  decided  sooner  than 
Margaret  expected.  That  same  evening, 
when  the  shop  was  dosed,  and  the  lamp 
lighted  in  the  cosy  little  badt-room  that  did 
duty  for  kitchen  and  parlour.  Uncle  John 
himself  communicated  the  news  to  his  niece. 

They  were  sitting  together  over  the  sup- 
per-table, Margaret's  brilliant  complexion  sub- 
dued to  something  that  was  almost  paleness, 
and  Unde  John's  usual  calmness  and  reserve 
changed  for  a  nervous,  deprecating  manner 
that  was  pamful  to  see.  He  was  a  shabby- 
looking  httle  man,  grey  and  elderly  ;  but  you 
saw  at  a  glance  that  he  was  not  commonplace. 
A  certain  refinement  of  feature  he  had,  and 
in  this  Margaret,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
his  sister,  resembled  him,  and  there  was  a 
resemblance  too  in  the  earnest  and  forceful 
expression  on  either  face. 

When  the  first  shock  was  over  there  was 
silence  in  the  little  room.  Uncle  John  tried 
to  concentrate  his  attention  on  the  sausages 
and  coffee;  and  Margaret  sat  with  her  sup- 
per before  her  untasted,  a  veiy  picture  of 
hard,  defiant  sorrow. 

"  I  hevn't  done 't  withoot  a  thowt,  Meggie," 
Unde  John  says  at  last,  pushing  his  plate 
away,  and  sitting  back  in  his  chair. 

Margaret  made  no  answer,  and  Uncle  John 
fixed  his  keen  grey  eyes  upon  her  with  an  ex- 
pression that  was  half  inquiry  and  half  pity. 

"Ah  sud  ha'  thowt  'at  thoo  wad  ha'  been 
mail  reasonable,"  Unde  John  begins  again 
timidly;  andheisabout  to  addsomething  more, 
but  Margaret  interrupts  him  half  angrily — 

"  What  do  you  call  being  reasonable  ?  " 

"Why,  takkin'  things  sensably,  an'  nut  as 
if  Ah'd  done  tha  an  ill-tonn." 

"  It  is  an  ill-turn  to  turn  me  out  of  the 
home  I've  lived  in  nearly  all  my  life." 

"Whea  said  owt  aboot  tonnin'  thaoot? 
Dean't  be  sa  juntus,*  Meggie — it  isn't  like 
tha.  Thoo  alius  hes  been  welcome  te  t'best 
I  had,  an'  thoo  alius  will  be.  If  tha  chooses 
te  gan  thy  oan  gaait  thoo  mun,  but  thoo  sail 
niver  saay  'at  Ah  tonned  tha  oot." 


*  Jiutnr—OHJlr  put  onC,  or  ugand. 
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"  D'  ye  think  I  would  stay  to  be  that  wo- 

"That  woman  doesn't  want  nea  sarvants. 
If  she  did  she  wadn't  ha'  been  t'  woman  for 
me.  But  thoo  knaws,  Maggie  "  (and  Undc 
John's  anger  was  Hsing  a  little  in  spite  of 
himself),  "  thoo  knaws  thoo  isn't  a  bairn  noo, 
an'  thoo's  clever  aneaf  at  some  things,  an'  if 
thoo  disn't  like  te  staay  here,  thoo  can  addle 
thy  oan  bread  iv  hawf-a-dozen  different  waiiys 
'at  Ah  knaw  on,  te  saay  nowt  'at  thoo  hes  a 
heame  o'  thy  oan  te  gan  tea.     .  An 

when  I  is  speakin'  Ah  mud  as  weel  speak  ooL 
It's  been  my  opinion  a  good  bit  'at  thoo  owght 
te  be  at  heame.  Thy  faayther's  gittin'  an 
oad  man  noo,  an'  thy  muther " 

"  She's  no  mother  o'  mine." 

"  She's  thy  faayther's  wife,  and  she's  niver 
been  nowt  but  a  dowly  *  sort  o'  body,  an' 
she's  sair  put  tea  't  wi'  all  yon  little  baims 
aboot  her  feet.  If  thoo  wean't  staay  here, 
Maggie,  thy  duty  lies  there,  an'  thoo  niver 
was  one  te  tak  a  wrangtonnin  when  f  reeght 
un  was  straight  afoore  tha." 

Margaret  Underwood  felt  her  heart-strings 
tighten — on  this  matter  her  conscience  had 
troubled  herfor  years.  Here  was  she,  petted 
and  cared  for,  and  with  not  a  want  unsatis- 
fied ;  and  there  at  Swale  Rigg,  over  in  the 
Dale  district,  was  that  sordid,  miserable, 
poverty-stricken  household  of  which  her 
father,  Michael  Underwood,  glover,  was  the 
head.  Margaret  had  only  been  at  home 
twice  since  her  father's  second  marriage,  and 
she  had  only  stayed  a  few  days  on  each  oc- 
casion; but  she  had  gdne  back  to  Redcar  in 
3.  very  dubious  state  oi'  mind  each  dme, 
asking  herself  whether  she  had  any  right  to 
^o  back  at  all.  Could  she  not  help  her 
father  more  effectually  than  those  little  girls, 
her  half-sisters  did?  And  could  she  not 
spare  the  ailing  stepmother  a  little?  It 
seemed  as  if  these  questions  iuould  be  an- 
iwered.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  could  she 
iver  endure  sucha  life  of  sacrifice  as  hers  would 
>e  at  Swale  Rigg?  Was  it  possible  volun- 
rarily  to  give  up  the  peace  and  happiness 
hat  were  hers  at  Redcai?  ,  .  .  And 
Vlargaret  Underwood  did  what  older  and 
riser  people  do  sometimes,  she  makes  com- 
ffomises  with  herself,  and  sent  home  little 
trescnts,  and  smaJl  sums  of  money,  and 
lOxes  of  half-wom  clothing,  and  wrote  long, 
jnd  letters  that  were  fiill  of  sympathy ;  but 
he  was  never  quite  satisfied  with  herself  or 
er  life. 

It  had  rarely  happened  that  John  Williams 
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and  his  niece  hads^d  "Goodn^ht"  toeach  i 
other  with  so  much  uncomfortable  feeling  | 
between  them  as  they  were  conscious  of  that  I 
evening.  Uncle  John  reproached  lumself— 
he  had  been  "  a  bit  ower  hasty  in  the  mat- 
ter," he  thought.  Perhaps  if  he  bad  been 
patient  and  persuasive  Ma^ie  would  have 
"  cum'd  aboot "  in  time.  But  then,  was  be 
quite  sure  that  he  wanted  her  to  "com 
aboot,"  or,  in  other  words,  to  consent  to  stay 
with  him  ?  He  could  answer  readily  for 
himself,  but  not  so  readily  for  Mrs.  Conyers, 
who  was  to  become  part  of  himself  And 
that  suggestion  of  his  concerning  Maggie's 
future  that  had  cost  him  sp  much  effort, 
might  she  not  with  justice  accuse  him  ofj 
selfish  silence  in  that  he  had  never  made  it ' 
while  he  had  need  of  her,  and  of  equal  self- 
ishness in  bringing  it  forward  when  the  need 
was  passing  way  ?  Such  an  accusation  woold 
not  be  altogether  deserved;  but  he  kner 
that  he  could  never  explain  to  his  niece  ho* 
much  or  how  little  he  deserved  it ;  and  UdcIc 
John  went  to  bed  in  perplexity.  He  ns 
one  of  those  unfortunate  people  to  whom 
simplicity  is  a  situ  qu&  non,  but  who  find 
themselves  surrounded  by  complexities  and 
entanglements  at  every  turn. 

And  Margaret,  alone  in  her  own. room, 
went  tlirough  some  very  similar  self-question- 
ing, self-accusing  processes,  and  for  the  latter 
there  was  realgroundthis  time.  The  qualms 
of  conscience  that  she  had  endured  through 
the  past  years  were  working  themselves  iato  the 
present  hour,  they  were  strength  and  guidance 
to  her  now.  No,  there  should  be  no  fiutki 
question  about  her  duty.  She  would  go 
back  to  Swale  Rigg,  and,  unless  she  found 
herself  more  burdensome  than  helpful,  she 
would  stay  there.  O.  the  pain  of  leaving 
Redcar  she  hardly  dared  think  at  all,  but, 
since  she  had  to  leave  it,  she  would  do  so  at 
once.  Her  uncle  had  seemed  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  she  would  stay  until  the  wed- 
ding was  over,  and  she  had  made  no  dissent 
at  the  time,  but  her  resolution  on  this  point 
was  very  firm.  Nothing  should  induce  ha 
to  stay  at  Redcar  more  than  another  week, 
or,  at  the  most,  a  lortnight. 

And  Mat;^aret  kept  her  resolution,  kept  it 
in  spite  of  little  notes  from  Mrs.  Conyers  and 
remonstrances  from  Uncle  John.  These 
last  days  were  not  pleasant  daj-s.  Mar- 
garet suffered  much,  and  she  was  one  of 
those  people  in  whom  suEfering  rarely  turns 
to  sweetness.  She  went  about  her  work  in  a 
cold,  impassive  way,  and  there  was  a  stcny 
look  on  her  face,  and  fiigid  tones  in  her 
voice  that  were  very  hard  to  understand.    It 
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seemed  to  John  Williams  that  his  niece's 
feeling  was  much  more  like  anger  or  resent- 
ment, than  like  any  other  feeling  with  which 
he  was  acquainted  ;  and  I  believe  that  some- 
where on  the  surface  of  his  heart  there  was  a 
little  sense  of  relief  when  the  gig  that  was  to 
take  Margaret  and  her  belongings  into  the 
Dales  had  turned  away  out  of  the  High 
Street,  Yet  it  must  have  been  very  question- 
able relief, — his  eyes  glistened  strangely  as 
he  closed  the  door  of  his  dingy  little  shop. 


When  David  Grainger's  gig  stopped  at  the 
door  of  his  house,  the  farmhouse  known  as 
Beantands,  and  the  only  house  of  impor- 
tance at  Swale  Rigg,  it  was  stilt  quite  early  in 
the  afternoon,  but  David  was  of  opinion  that 
"  it  was  gittin'  fast  on  for  tea-tahme." 

"  Thoo'll  cum  in,  Marget,  and  hev  summat 
te  eat  afoore  thoo  gangs  on  t'  Rigg,"  he  said 
in  homely  fashion. 

"No,  not  to-day,  thank  you.  Tell  Mra. 
Grainger  an'  Sally  I'll  come  on  to-morrow." 

"  Aj;,  Ah'Il  tell  *em  j  but  thoo'd  better  ha' 

It  was  ouly  a  short  walk  along  the  Rigg- 
side,  but  there  was  beauty  enough  to  be  seen 
there  that  day  to  have  lightened  a  heart  op- 
pressed by  sorrows  much  more  deep  and  real 
than  Margaret  Underwood's.  It  was  an 
autunm  day,  glowing  and  golden,  yet  not  a 
hot  day.  The  trees  in  the  luxuriant  green 
valley  below  the  Rigg  were  stirred  by  a  light 
breeze;  and  now  and  then  cool  swift  shadows 
swept  over  the  yellow  cornfields  and  rich 
pastures  on  either  slope;  while  far  away 
over  the  wide  moor  above  a  few  low-lying 
grey  clouds  stretched  across  the  sky.  Ex- 
quisite colouring  met  the  eye  at  every  turn. 
Broken  lights  of  golden  green  or  silvery  grey, 
purple  shadows,  plantations  of  dark  olive- 
green  firs,  groups  of  cattle  in  the  fields,  flocks 
of  sheep  on  the  hills,  grey  crags  standing  out 
from  the  edge  of  the  distant  moor,  and  here 
and  there  glimpses  of  the  thread-like  rivulet 
that  watered  the  valley.  The  foreground 
scenery  was  of  a  different  order,  yet  not  with- 
out charm.  The  side  of  the  fell,  on  which 
Beanlands  and  the  few  cottages  that  consti- 
tuted the  hamlet  of  Swale  Rigg  stood,  was  a 
long  barrea  heath,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  huge  boulders  of  grey  stone  and  clumps 
of  whin  bushes ;  and,  about  lialf-way  across, 
a  plantation  of  young  larches  enlivened  the 
scene.  No  hedgerows  were  to  be  seen,  but 
long  lines  of  low  lude  stone  walls  marked  the 
boundaries  of  the  fields,  and  the  road  oir  the 
lower  side  of  the  heath ;  on  the  upper  side  the 


stunted  grass  gave  way  to  ling  and  bracken, 
and  for  many  miles  there  was  no  other  vege- 
tation to  be  seen, 

Michael  Underwood's  cottage  was  the  last 
of  the  dozen  or  so  of  similar  kind  that  stood 
between  Beanlands  and  the  plantation.  It 
was  a  atone  cottage  thatched  with  ling— very 
nlde,veryold,verypicturesque,  very  wretched. 
There  was  no  garden  to  brighten  it,  but  a 
neglected  "potatoe-garth"  lay  to  the  left,  and 
a  strip  of  heath,  where  Michael's  donkey 
giaaed,  was  enclosed  on  the  right ;  between 
the  two  enclosures  a  rough,  narrow  pathway 
led  to  the  cottage.  A  small,  sickly,  dirty- 
looking  child  of  about  six  summers  was 
swinging  on  the  gate. 

"  Why,  is  that  you,  'Liza  ?  "  said  Margaret, 
putting  a  pretty  firm  foot  upon  the  heart- 
sickenmg  sensations  that  were  already  begin- 
ning to  creep  over  her,  "Is  that  you? 
How  you've  grown  1  Come  an'  give  me  a 
kiss." 

"What  ha'  ya'  browght  ma?"  said  the 
little  creature  in  a  thin  voice,  and  still  re- 
maning in  safety  behind  the  gate.  "  Ha'  ya' 
browght  ma  a  Sunday  frock  ?  " 

"  A  fixKJc  I  why,  I  should  ha'  thought  you'd 
rather  have  had  a  doll,  'liza." 

"  Naay,  I  han't  tahme  te  laake  *  wi  dolls. 
Hevn't  ya'  browght  ma  a  frock?  My  muther 
says  ya'  owght  te  ha'  sent  ma  yan  lang  sen." 

"  I  have  something  that  will  make  you 
one, — win  that  do?"  Margaret  said,  taking 
the  child's  hand  as  she  went  up  the  path. 

The  interior  of  the  cottage,  as  seen  from 
the  doorway,  will  not  be  easy  to  describe. 
There  was  only  one  room  down-stairs,  a  long 
narrow  room,  so  low  that  a  tall  man  walking 
across  it  would  have  carried  his  head  mind- 
fully. The  fireplace  at  the  further  end  con- 
tained no  grate,  but  on  the  hearthstone, 
raised  perhaps  half  a  foot  above  the  level  of 
the  floor,  a  few  turfs  lay  smouldering,  and 
above,  dependent  from  the  "  reckon-baulk," 
or  beam  of  wood  that  crossed  the  neuldo,  a 
huge  black  tea-kettle  swung  on  a  crook.  Tht 
stone  floor  was  worn  away  in  the  middle; 
the  wooden  squab,  or  settle,  was  rickety  and 
worm-eaten ;  the  old  painted  chairs  broken ; 
the  table  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  was  minus 
part  of  a  leg ;  the  one  small  window  was 
dirty,  broken,  and  patched  with  paper. 

In  front  of  this  window  a  long  deal  table 
stood,  near  which  Michael  Underwood  and 
part  of  bis  family  were  seated  at  work. 
Michael  was  an  old  man,  with  hair  still  black, 
keen  dark  eyes,  a  hard  expression,  and  an 
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air  of  superiority  that  yeais  of  dissipation  and 
distress  had  failed  to  destroy.  Hewas  "cut- 
ting out,"  and  this  was  a  serious  occupation. 
No  one  spoke,  do  sound  was  heard  but  the 
purr  of  the  tea-kettle,  and  the  snip,  suip, 
snip  of  the  large  shears  upon  the  woodeu 
table.  Two  litttle  girls,  Sarah  and  Hannah, 
were  "  sewing  up  fingers  "  in  the  broad  wki- 
dow-seat,  half-hidden  by  the  piles  of  yellow 
leather,  sheepskm,  dogskin,  and  buckskin 
that  were  all  round  them,  and  the  skeins  of 
grey  thread  that  dangled  from  nails  above 
them ;  a  boy  of  fourteen  sat  cross-legged  on 
the  end  of  the  table,  "  closing,"  or  sewing  up 
each  glove  from  the  wrist  to  the  tip  of  the 
little  finger;  and  'Lisbeth  Underwood, 
Michael's  wife,  sat  rocking  herself  in  a 
patchwork-covered  chair,  ^e  was  a  miser- 
able-looking woman — grey  and  unwholesome 
and  peevish. 

"  Noo,  thoo's  getten  here,"  Michael  Undei^ 
wood  said,  raising  his  eyes  for  a  moment  as 
Margaret  entered.  No  one  else  spoke,  no 
one  thought  of  offering  to  shake  hands — not 
even  Margaret  hereelf.  The  children  looked 
up,  eager  and  curious,  but  were  told  sharply 
not  to  "sit  gauvin'*  there;"  and  'Lisbeth 
sat  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  keep- 
ing up  the  movement  of  her  chair  without  so 
much  as  turning  round. 

"  Aren't  you  well  ?  "  Margaret  said,  going 
up  to  her  side. 

"Ah  sail  be  nea  better  for  you  askin',"  said 
'Lisbeth,  in  the  querulous  tone  in  which  she 
usually  spoke. 

Margaret  sat  down  on  the  wooden  seat, 
tired  in  body,  and  beyond  measure  sad  and 
heavy  in  mind.  How  and  where  was  she 
to  begin  ?  Would  it  be  possible  for  her  to 
stand  alone  and  to  stand  finnly,  without 
failure  of  heart  or  purpose,  in  the  midst  of 
such  a  life  as  the  one  before  her  ?  And  this 
latter  question  reminded  her  that  she  had  no 
need  to  stand  alone. 

After  a  time  Margaret  went  up-stairs,  and 
went  through  a  brief  but  sharp  struggle  ^ere, 
and  came  down  again  to  get  tea  ready  with 
a  face  that  was  very  beautiful  in  its  patient 
strength- 
No  words  could  describe  adequately  the 
pain,  the  coldness,  the  comfortlessness  of  her 
life  in  those  days.  It  seemed  as  if  she  had 
come  there  that  every  longing  of  her  nature 
might  be  more  harshly  denied  than  ever 
before,  every  tendency  of  her  character  op- 
posed, every  hope  of  brightness  or  happiness, 
<»  even  peace,  trampled  underfoot  for  ever. 


And  she  was  but  young.    Life  was  strong  I    I 
within  her,  capacity  for  enjoyment    keen, 
remembrance  vivid,  imagination  quick,  aUur- 
in^  and  far-^^aching.     But  there   was  no  I 
shrinking  from  the  work  to  be  done,  though  i, 
the  work  was  thankless,  wearisome,  and  un- 
ceasing.     There  was  the  daily  household  ' 
work  eady  in  the  morning ;  there  were  eight  , 
or  ten  weary  hours  of  glove-making ;  a«d,  in      I 
the  evenings,  there  was  mending  and  making 
for  the  children  to  be  attended  to.     One  by 
one  Margaret's  dresses  were  taken   to  make 
little  frocks ;  one  by  one  her  six  new  sove- 
reigns went  to  buy  shoes,  and  petticoats,  and  ,| 
bed-linen  ;  one  by  one  her  ideas  of  what  was 
necessary  for  herself  and  her -comfort  bad  to 
be  crushed  out,  until  at  last  she  wooidered  if  , 
she  was  ceasing  to  be  herself.     And  nowand  . 
then  the  wonder  troubled  her,  and   she  bad 
much  ado  to  keep  up  the  bravery. 

And,  in  addition  to  all  this,  there  was  the 
difficulty  of  getting  acclimatised.     The  new  ','. 
atmosphere  was  so  unlike  the  old.     At  Red-  !< 
ear  everything  she  had  done  had  been  appre-  , 
dated  at  its  full  value,  there  had   been  no   . 
stint  of  praise,  and  rarely  even  the  shadow  jj 
of  dispraise;  but  here,  at  Swale  Rigg,  all  J 
this  was  -  reversed.      'Lisbeth  Underwood  I 
had  never  a  pleasant  word  for  the    step- 
dau^tei  who  strove  so  resolutely  and  with 
such  self-forgetfulness.      Peevish  repulse,  or  ,' 
weak,    tauntii^    reproach,    followed    every  :l 
effort     Even  Michael,  who  was  so  hard,  and  ' 
cold,  and  unapgreciative  himself,  saw  the  in-  |l 
justice  of  this,  and  would  take  the  girl's  pait.  '■ 

To  almost  all  lives  weighted  by  irksome  I 
pressure  Sunday  brings  a  little  relief  (^  some  '' 
kind ;  to  Margaret  Underwood  it  brought  : 
very  great  relieil  On  Sundays  she  could  1 1 
escape  for  a  while  legitimately,  and  without  '  | 
qualms  of  conscience ;  and  such  escape  was  |j 
very  sweet  to  the  over-wrought  girl.  There  i; 
was  the  long  walk  in  the  morning  all  down  |j 
hill  to  the  church  at  Swale  Bridge,  a  walk  jl 
over  the  fuzzy  commoti,  down  the  pleasant  | 
lanes,  and  by  the  sweet-scented  field-paths ;  ' 
there  was  the  meeting  with  the  one  or  two  i 
kindly  faces  that  she  knew,  the  Graiogers —  ! . 
David ;  Hannah,  his  wife ;  Sally,  his  dai^ter ;  1 1 
and  Reuben  Scarth,  who  was  Sally  Granger's  1 1 
cousin.  And  there  was  the  walk  in  the  I 
afternoon  with  the  children, — a  walk  out  || 
over  the  upland  behind  Swale  Rigg,  to  where 
the  sign-post  and  the  heap  of  stones  marked  , 
the  meetmg  of  the  three  white  roads  that  went  1 1 
undulating  over  the  purple  moor.  And  some-  ,1 
times  Margaret  sat  down  to  rest  on  the  stone-  i  i 
heap,  and  the  children  made  litUe  besoms  of  ' 
the  bent  grass,  and  gathered  Ungbeoies  so  J; 
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long  as  there  were  any  to  gather ;  and  Mar- 
garet watched  the  bees  flitting  over  the 
heather,  and  listened  to  the  drowsy  hum  they 
made,  and  to  the  chirp  of  the  linnet  in  the 
furze  bushes,  and  to  the  harsh  cry  of  the 
moor-bird.  And  sometimes  there  were  other 
sounds  to  ^  heard, — footsteps  coming  up 
the  road  that  led  from  Swale  Bridge,  and  the 
footsteps  were  almost  sure  to  be  those  of 
Reuben  Scarth,  and  it  was  puzzling  to  know 
what  kind  of  errand  could  bibg  Reuben  all 
the  way  from  Carrstang  Yatts  to  the  middle 
of  Swale  Moor  on  a  Sunday  afternoon. 

And  sometimes  Margaret  went  to  church 
again  in  the  evening,  and  the  walk  home  in 
the  twilight  was  almost  always  a  pleasant 
one, — pleasant  for  Saliy  Grainger  and  I-ukc 
Metcalfe,  and  perhaps  pleasanter  stiU  for  our 
Margaret  and  Reuben  Scarth.  The  fonner 
pair  were  lovers,  as  all  the  country-side 
knew,  and  the  eng^ement  was  of  sach  long 
standing  that  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of 
interest  anywhere ;  but  rumour  was  only  just 
beginning  to  be  busy  with  the  names  of  the 
glover's  daughter  and  old  Joel  Scarth's  son. 


Winter  set  in,  and  a  wild  winter  it  was  on 
that  bleak  mooiiand  where  Michael  Under- 
wood's cottage  stood.  Keen  north  winds, 
blinding  sleet,  sweeping  snow-storms,  impas- 
sable roads,  short  dark  days,  and  long  dreary 
nights  made  the  wheels  of  life  move  heavily 
there.  Even  the  Sundays  were  Sundays  no 
longer  when  the  snow  was  lying  by  the  cottage 
walls  in  drifts  as  high  as  the  eaves. 

One  of  these  Sundays  had  been  a  particu- 
larly trying  day  far  Margaret  Underwood, 
The  day  previous  her  father  had  been  over 
to  KirUeigh  market  with  gloves,  as  was  usual 
with  him,  and  the  market  had  been  a  poor 
one,  and  the  canvas  wallet  wherein  he  carried 
the  gloves  was  hardly  lighter  when  he 
set  out  on  his  return  than  it  had  been 
in  the  rooming;  and  the  other  wallet  was 
quite  empty — the  wallet  wherein  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  putting  the  one  small  piece 
of  coarse  animal  food  that  was  the  weekly 
allowance  for  the  whole  &mUy,  the  leather 
that  would  be  required  for  the  work  of 
the  coming  week,  and  various  minor  neces- 
saries. It  was  a  miserable  day.  The  snow 
was  beginning  to  melt;  the  roads  were  heavy; 
a  small,  misty,  blinding  rain  had  set  in ;  and 
at  a  little  after  four  in  the  afternoon  the  dark- 
ness came  down  over  the  hills,  and  the  poor 
old  traveller  was  weary,  and  footsore,  and 
heartsore,  and  the  old  temptation  came  upon 
him  with  a  strength  that  he  had  no  power  to 


resist  One  after  another  wayside  inn  opened 
its  hospitable  doors  to  him,  one  by  one  the 
pairs  of  gloves  were  exchanged  for  brandy, 
one  by  one  his  faculties  departed  from  him, 
until  at  last  he  was  found  lying  senseless  in 
the  road.  It  was  moonlight  by  this  time, 
and  the  mist  and  therainhad  been  succeeded 
by  a  keen  frost;  and  tlie  stars  glittered  over- 
head, and  it  was  altogether  a  glorious  night 
But  the  old  man  lay  with  his  dark  head  in 
the  snow,  quite  unconscious  of  any-glory. 

And  the  man  who  had  found  hun  there 
had  recognised  him,  and  lifted  him  carefully 
into  his  gig,  and  had  deposited  him,  two 
hours  later,  at  the  door  of  the  cottage  on 
Swale  Rigg.  It  was  midn^ht,  and  the  moon 
was  shining  brilliantly,  and  Margaret  Under- 
wood, coming  to  the  door,  had  recognised 
Reuben  Scarth  in  the  good  Samaritan. 
There  was  joy  in  the  recognition  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  afterward  humiliation  and  pain. 

And  so  it  had  come  to  pass  that  that 
Sunday  had  been  a  trying  day.  There  had 
been  scant  allowance  of  food,  the  old  man 
had  lain  ill  upon  the  wooden  settle  till  the 
evening,  and  his  wife  had  been  more  cross 
and  peevish  than  ever  before,  connecting,  by 
some  mysterious  process  d  reasoning,  the 
trouble  that  had  come  upon  them  with  Mar- 
garet's presence  there.  Church  going,  or 
going  anywhere  that  day,  had  been  impossible 
on  account  of  ti>e  state  of  the  roads  ;  and  it 
had  been  altogether  a  day  of  sorrow  and 
mortiEcatioo. 

In  the  evenii^  when  the  children  had  gone 
to  bed  there  was  a  little  time  of  peace. 
'Lisbeth  Underwood  slept  in  her  patchwork 
chair,  and  Margaret  sat  opposite  to  her,  for  a 
time  deeply  absorbed  in  a  book,  but  some- 
thing in  the  book  awakened  a  thought  in  her, 
and  she  raised  her  head  and  sat  pondering 
awhile,  as  she  had  a  habit  of  doing  when 
anything  new  came.  Could  any  one  have 
looked  through  the  curtainless  window,  it 
would  have  been  a  curious  scene  for  him. 
The  sleeping  stepmother  with  her  dirty  cotton 
gown,  her  dirtier  cap,  and  her  sallow,  pinched 
features ;  the  turf  fire  burning  low  upon  the 
hearth ;  the  one  small  candle  flaring  and  gutter- 
ing wildly  in  the  draught,  and  throwing  ghostly 
shadows  upon  the  white-washed  walls  and 
the  smoke-browned  rafters  ;  and  there  in  the 
midst,  sitting  by  the  rickety  table,  Margaret 
Underwood,  with  that  thoughtful,  wondering 
look  upon  hei  beautiful  face.  Her  black 
hair  was  brushed  carefully  away  from  her 
forehead,  and  twisted  in  a  large  coil  at  the 
back  of  her  head,  her  dark  eyes  were  shaded 
by  white  lids  heavier  than  usual,  she  was 


i6 
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paler  than  she  should  have  been,  and  the 
paleness  was  naade  more  conspicuous  by  an 
old  black  shawl  that  she  had  thrown  round 
her.  Poor  Margaret !  it  was  food  you  wanted, 
and  not  shawls. 

And  after  a  little  time  Maigaret  got  up  and 
put  the  smouldering  turfs  together,  and  began 
busying  herself  about  the  few  last  duties  of 
the  day.  One  of  these  duties  was  to  bring 
in  turf  and  peat  from  the  stacks  that  were 
behind  the  cottage.  Margaret  let  herself  out 
noiselessly — 'Lisbcth  was  apt  to  be  extra 
cross  if  suddenly  awakened — and  then,  basket 


the  valley  below,  and  a  beauty  that  was  sub- 
lime over  the  white  distant  moors  above. 
The  sky-line  was  undulating  and  broken, 
here  and  there  a  sharp  scaur  stood  out 
against  the  silvery  clouds ;  here  and  there  the 
folds  of  the  hills  were  seen  as  if  through  a 
tender  veil ;  and  here  and  there  was  a  little 
dark  spot  of  shadow,  marking  a  distant  farm- 
stead, Margaret  sighed  a  little  as  her  eye 
sought  out  one  of  these  shadows,  a  shadow 
on  the  side  of  a  highland,  full  five  miles  dis- 
t*nt.  That  was  CwTstang  Yatts,  and  old  Joel 
Sc:arth  lived  diere,  and  his  son  Reuben. 


in  hand,  she  went  quickly  down  the  froz«ii  | 
path  toward  the  little  gate.  | 

And  she  stood  there  awhile.  It  was  veiy  j 
cold,  but  so  blue  and  strange  and  mysterious  ■ 
in  the  distance,  so  white  and  bright  and  giis-  '| 
tening  near  at  hand,  that  it  was  impost  | 
to  turn  away  at  once.  The  snow  sparkledii  r 
the  moonlight,  on  the  grey  boulders,  od  ik 
tops  of  the  low  stone  walls,  on  the  wid: 
heath,  on  the  thatched  roof  of  the  cottigt.  i 
from  the  eaves  of  which  hung  a  fringe  a  ; 
icicles  half  a  yard  in  depth.  There  was  i  i 
weird  beauty  in  the  lights  and  shadows  cf  | 


• 


What  would  Reuben  be  doing  just  then  ? 

she  wondered.  And  with  the  wonder  a  crowd 
of  pictures  flashed  across  her  mind.  Reub«i 
alone  with  his  father  in  the  rambling  o!d| 
house,  sitting  perhaps  in  ^  big  dining-room 
before  a  blazing  coal  fire,  and  a  well-spread  I 
supper-table.  Or  no, perhaps  this  was  ove^l 
drawn.  If  rumour  spoke  truly  of  Joel  Scarth,  I 
few  truthfully-drawn  pictures  ef  fife  at  Cair- 
stang  Yatts  would  be  so  pleasant  as  tiut 
Joel's  name  was  almost  a  b;-«tird  in  die 
dales  for  parsimonious  chuilidmess ;  and 
though  Margaret  was  hardly  aware  trf*  this, 
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she  had  heaid  and  conjectured  enough  to 
make  her  very  doubtful  as  to  the  kind  of 
home-life  Reuben  led.  He  was  not  commu- 
nicative himself  on  this  point,  nor  on  any 
point  hitherto,  and  Margaret  had  wondered 
at  his  reticence  about  some  things;  especially 
had  she  wondered  lately,  since  he  had  been 
so, — so  what  could  she  call  it  ? — so  kind  and 
tender  and  thoughtful.  And  it  was  not  like 
him  to  be  tender  or  kind.  He  had  rugged 
and  ungracious  ways  that  she  had  not  at  first 
been  able  to  understand ;  but  she  was  ban- 
ning to  understand  him  better  now,  to  suspect 


MichaelUnderirood'^daughter?— a  girl  with- 
out a  penny.  It  was  idle  to  dream  of  it.  Yet 
the  dreams  would  come,  and  coming  would 
dazzle.  Brighter  than  the  moonlight  they 
were,  or  the  glittering  snow  or  the  stars. 

But  after  a  time  the  realities  come  back, 
and  Margaret,  taking  up  her  basket,  turns 
away  with  a  sigh.  She  has  to  go  round  the 
potato  garth  to  get  to  the  back  of  the  cot- 
tage where  the  turf  stack  stands,  and  as  she 
steps  lightly  over  the  frozen  snow,  she  hears 
other  footsteps.  A  moment  she  hesitates, 
her  heart  palpitating  a  little ;   she  is  quite 


that  his  better  nature  had  been  a  little  warped, 
that  his  life  was  to  him  one  of  failure  and  dis- 
appointment, and  that  his  was  not  a  nature 
to  be  stung  into  goodness,  but  needed  sun- 
shine rather,  and  sympathy,  and  contenL 
And  Margaret  told  herself  that  she  pitied 
him,  and  we  all  know  what  pity  leads  to  in 
such  cases  as  this. 

But  of  what  use  was  her  pity,  or  his  ten- 
derness, or  the  love  that  was  springing  up 
apace?  Was  it  likely  that  Joel  Search,  with 
hisbroad  acres  and  his  golden  guineas,  would 
ever  consent  that  his  only  son  should  ntarry 


sure.  It  is  Reuben  Scarth,  and  there  is  no 
escape, 

Reuben  takes  Margaret's  hand  in  his — a 
small,  soft,  brown  hand  hers  Is — andhe  crushes 
it  between  his  huge  palms  without  saying  a 
word.  But  his  eyes  have  intense  lights  in 
them,  and  his  face  has  fuller  expression  than 
any  words  could  have.  A  fine  face  it  is,  dark, 
and  powerful,  and  rich  in  colour ;  harmoniz- 
ing well  with  his  tall  stalwart  figure  and  some- 
what haughty  mien. 

"What  are  you  doing  on  Swale  Rigg  so 
late  as  this?"  Mai^aret  asks,  rather  wickedly. 
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"  I  thought  I  would  come  over  and  see  how 
your  father  was  getting  on,"  Reuben  replies, 
more  wickedly  stilL 

"  Father's  been  ill  to-day;  very  ill  he  was 
in  the  morning,"  Maggy  says  sadly;  "  but  he 
seemed  betterbefore  newentto  bed.  Where 
did  you  meet  with  him  yesterday  ?" 

"Down by Aske House.  He'dhadafall, — 
rather  a  bad  one,  I  fancied." 

"Had  he? — I  wish  he'd  give  up  going  to 
Kirkleigh, -Tit's  hardly  ever  worth  wlule  now. 
What  became  of  the  gloves — do  you  know?" 

"No:  the  wallets  were  empty;  they're  at 
the  Oak  Tree.  Old  Rogers  had  taken  care  of 
the  donkey." 

A'.id  then  the  conversation  flags  a  little ; 
and  after  a  time  Reuben  draws  Margant's 
hand  through  his  ann,  and  they  saunter  ovsr 
the  ghttering  heath  toward  the  plantation. 
There  is  a  little  shelter  from  the  keen  fros^ 
air  under  the  Isudi-trces,  and  an  outlook  over 
the  widespread  brightness  and  beauty,  and 
there  is  an  influence  in  these  things  that  is 
powerful,  and  can  lift  a  soul  up  out  of  hosts 
of  little  worldly  difficulties,  opening  out  new 
visions  of  things,  and  clearing  away  old  hin- 
drances in  a  way  quite  wonderful.  Nothing 
but  silonce  is  possible  for  a  time ;  bat  pre- 
sently Ejpeech  becomes  possible, —  broken, 
faltering  speech  jt  is,  but  the  words  are  burn- 
ing and  passionate.  There  is  no  reticence 
about  Reuben  Scat&  nsw ;  for  once  he  GecU 
as  ifhemust  poor  his  vbdle  soul  out,  and  an 
honest,  genuine,  much-loving  soul  it  is.  And 
the  soul  in  Margaret  rises  up  to  meet  it,  and 
the  wend  that  Keuben  longed  for  is  spoken. 
....  And  again  tfaeie  is  silence  for  a  time, 
only  a  brief  time,  but  enough  for  the  destiny 
of  two  lives  to  be  fosed  into  one. 

I  would  tell  you  ihe  words  that  were  said 
under  the  larches,  but  they  seem  so  cold,  so 
empty,  so  lifeless  on  the  page ;  and  in  icfJity 
they  were  warm,  and  full  of  beauty,  and  love, 
and  truth.  There  were  no  shadows  between 
these  two  people,  no  doubts  nor  hesitancies. 
Margaret  spoke  frankly  of  her  fears  concerning 
Joel  Scarth's  consent,  and  quite  as  frankly 
Reuben  told  her  that  her  fears  were  not 
groundless.  But  they  could  wait — wait  for 
years  if  need  were.  They  loved  each  other, 
that  would  suffice  for  all  things.  And  Mar- 
garet, in  her  oivn  heart,  said  that  it  was  more 
than  sufficient,  that  her  life  would  be  a  full, 
and  real,  and  true  life — such  a  life  as  she  had 
not  even  comprehended  before. 


"  I  can  wait,  and  I  can  endure,  and  I  shall 
have  to  do  both,"  Reuben  Scarth  had  said 


to  himself  that  evening   at   Swale  Rigg ;  | 
and  his  prophecy  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 

Life  at  Canstang  Yatti  had  neva  ben. 
pleasant  life;  but  when  Joel  Scarth  cameto, 
know  that'his  son  had  engaged  hhnself  to  ' 
Michael  Underwood's  daughter,  tiie  da-; 
pleasantness  was  of  a  more  decided  natoR  I 
than  ever  before.  But  unpleasantness  is  aToy 
mild  name  by  which  to  describe  the  discoid- 1 j 
ance  that  was  in  this  life — no  words  could  ' 
describe  it  accurately.  The  old  man,  in  hii 
best  moods,  was  churlish  and  itl-c(Kiditioned;  ; 
in  his  worst,  virulent,  ferocious,  brutal 

And  it  required  but  very  trivial  occnnentts 
to  bring  these  worst  moods  into  play ;  a  won), 
a  look,  was  sufficient.  If  Reuben  dared  Id  ', 
absent  himiclf  from  the  farm  on  any  oibct 
day  but  Sunday,  or  on  Sunday  for  too  leiig  a 
time,  he  was  sure  to  dmw  down  tqx&i  hiaadl*  | 
a  full  measure  of  wrath.  Bat  he  hon  it ' 
patientlf  as  a  rule.  Now  and  then  he  wis 
-driven  to  self-defence,  never  to  defiance. 

Much  of  this  aeir<ootroI  was  owing  to 
.outer  influmce,  and  Reuben  knew  it  Daat% 
fte  two  years  that  followed  Oat  bn^  w^  ,i 
mder  the  larches,  his  whole  natan  grew  . 
grew  wider  and  hi^ier  -widi  vnay  day  Ibi 

Two  toilEome  yean  &ey  were  farSiigHct 
Underwood,  but  the  toil  brtm^  vichle  r^ 
ward.  One  by  one  little  impnwanesa  MR 
to  be  observed  in  the  duldren  j  gntdnaDyftc 
cottage  put  on  an  air  ftf  greater  dfmlbts 
and  rcf^ctability :  it  li^an  to  ix  Isom  in 
the  neighbourhood  that  the  gloves  wcR  btfa 
made,  there  was  greater  sale  for  them,  ml 
consequently  better  food  and  clothing.  In 
short,  though  the  little  homestead  was  stiD  as 
humble  as  it  could  well  be,  the  signs  of  missy 
and  wretdhedness  disappeared  rapidly '^m 
the  tide  had  once  fairly  turned. 

Toilsome  year^  they  were,  and  not  withoat 
trial,  but  they  were  also  hopeful  years;  and 
some  human  beings  can  live  and  thrive  upon 
hope  when  there  is  not  a  gleam  of  light  in  | 
their  whole  sky.  Margaret  was  one  of  thest 
No  gloom  could  obscure  the  future.  Ii 
might  be  a  far-off  future,  but  it  was  there, 
and  for  her  not  dim;  and  she  had  a  cleu. 
idea  of  the  fact  that  it  was  good  for  her  to 
walk  to  it  through  a.  certain  amount  of  iiil"^ 
lation.  , 


Margaret  Underwood's  third  winter  »t 
Swale  Rigg  had  passed  away.  The  tassels 
hung  from  the  hazel,  the  satin  willow-palms 
scented  the  breeze,  tiie  wildflowers  crowdfli 
together  down  in  tlie  dales ;  and  out  on  tV    I 
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^1  moor  the  yellow  bloom  was  upon  the  whins, 
:  imd  ihe  pale  green  bracken  was  rearing  its 
|i  curved  bead,  and  the  timid  moorland  ^eep 
l'  were  there,  and  the  lambkins, 
,i  On  the  evening  of  one  of  these  spring  days, 
.  Joel  Scarth  is  sitting  doira  to  a  sad  piece  of 
il  work  in  his  strangely-furnished  dining-room,' 

I  We  will  take  a  momentary  glance  at  him  and 

I I  his  surroundings, 

j     Leaving  Swale  Bridge,  you  must  toil  up  a 

[  dreazy  mountain  road  for  three  miles,  before 

.|you  come  to  Carrstang  Yatts.     There  it 

i!  stands,  bleak  and  lonely,  op  a  wide  sweep  of 

I  brown  moorland,  with  no  other  habitation  in 

j  sight,  turn  which  way  you  wilL    It  is  an  old 

melancholy    looking    house,    with    painted 

gahles,  tiny  windows,  and  red-fluted  tiles.   It 

I  ii  laiger  than  most  other  farm-houses  in  the 

district,    and    the    outbuildings     are    more 

I  numerous,  and  there  is  an  air  of  faded  pre- 

j  tension  about  it  not  oflen  met  with  in  such 

regions  as  this. 

l!     There  are  traces  of  gardens  and  lawns  in 

I  .'rout  of  the  house,  but  nothii^  more  than 

l|  taces.     Corn-stacks  stand  where  rhododen- 

dtOQs  used  to  bloom,  and  there  are  gaunt 

I  thorns  for  standard  roses. 

II  As  I  said  before,  Joel  Scarth  is  in  the 
dining-room,  a  large  oak-panelled  room,  fur- 
nished with  two  deal  tables,  a  few  high-backed 

j  leathern-seated  chairs,  and  an  old  desk. 
I  There  is  a  small  looking-glass  hanging  by  the 
!  window,  a  couple  of  guns  over  the  mantel- 
shelf; balf-a-dozen  walking  sticks,  a  whip, 
and  a  few  dirty  clay-pipes  in  one  cc»ner ;  a 
horse-rug,  a  painted  lead  tobacco-pot,  and  a 
jug  of  herb  tea  in  another.  Literature  is  re- 
presented by  almanacks  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
post  years,  stitched  together,  an  ancient  Family 
Bible  that  does  duty  as  a  receptacle  for  bills, 
HTiting-paper,  letters,  cuttings  from  news- 
papers, &C.,  and  a  Frayer-Book,  that  must 
have  belonged  to  Reuben's  mother  before  her 
marriage. 

The  owner  of  these  goods  and  chattels  is 
seated  on  one  of  the  high-backed  chairs  in 
front  of  the  middle  ivindow.  On  the  table 
before  him  he  has  placed  the  lltde  old  look- 
ing-glass, with  a  pewter  mug  behind  to  sup- 
port it.  He  has  been  in  the  habit  of  doing 
this  once  a  week  for  many  years,  holding  an 
opinion  that  he  cannot  see  to  shave  himself 
anywhere  but  in  the  dining-room.  But  this 
weekly  operation  is  generally  peifoimed  on  a 
Sunday  morning,  and  this  is  Tuesday  even- 
ing ;  besides,  there  is  no  shaving  apparatus  to 
be  seen.  It  would  strike  any  one  who  knew 
Joel  Scarth  as  very^  strange  that  he  should 
ut  there  staring  at  himself  in  a  looking-glass. 


He  must  have  been  what  most  people 
would  call  a  fine-looking  man  once  in  his 
day,  tall,  and  stalwart,  and  strong-limbed ; 
but  he  is  old  now,  and  heavy,  and  un- 
wieldy ;  and  time  has  jvritten  strange  con- 
tradictions on  his  face.  The  upper  part  is 
benevolent,  and  one  might  almost  say  intel- 
lectual j  the  lower  part  is  obstinate  and  sen- 
sual ;  bis  complexion  is  florid,  and  his  ex- 
pression, even  in  his  best  moments,  surly 
and  overbearing. 

But  just  now  the  surliness  has  given  way 
to  something,  deeper.  There  is  a  look  of 
anxiety  on  his  face,  and  another  look,  rarely 
if  ever  seen  there  before,  a  look  of  pain  and 
despondency.  And  the  old  man  gazes  at 
himself  a  little  longer,  and  then  clenches  his 
fist  and  strikes  the  table,  uttering  an  oath 
meanwhile.  And  again  he  gazes  at  himself, 
and  passes  the  fingers  of  bis  right  band 
slowly  backward  and  forward  over  his  month. 
And  then  he  crosses  his  arms  upon  the  table, 
and  bows  his  head  upon  them,  and  a  heavy 
groan  echoes  all  through  the  room. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  it.  His  under  lip 
has  been  hardening  and  thickening  for  some 
weeks,  and  he  has  bad  fears,  and  he  finds 
this  evening  that  his  fears  have  been  well- 
founded.  Beyond  doubt  it  is  a  cancer  that 
is  forming  there. 

"  A  doctor  1 "  and  Joel  shakes  his  head 
with  a  pitiful  smile  at  the  self-suggested  idea. 
"  Naiiy,  neii  doctors  for  me." 

And  then  the  old  man  rises,  and  walks 
heavily  over  the  carpetless  floor,  and  over 
the  wide  sanded  hall,  and  goes  into  the 
kitchen.  There  is  only  Nanny  Skelton,  the 
old  housekeeper,  there,  and  Nanny  is  knitting 
a  blue  worsted  stocking, 

"  What  d'ya  want  noo  ? "  she  asks  un- 
graciously. 

"  It's  nowt  te  thoo  what  Ah  want  i  gan'  on 
wi'  thy  knittin'." 

Nanny  does  go  on  with  her  knitting ;  and 
whenjoel  has  left  thekitchen,  she  says aJoud — 

"  Bless  my  sowl !  what  can  t'  man  want 
wi'  t'  'tally-iron  ?  " 

What  ecu/d  Joel  Scarth  want  with  Nanny's 
Italian  iron  ?  I  will  tell  you,  good  reader, 
and  not  take  you  back  to  the  dining-room 
just  now.  Joel  has  lighted  a  fire  there,  and 
has  heated  the  iron,  and  he  is  seated  before 
the  little  blurred  looking-glass  cauterizing  his 
lip,  and  this  without  so  much  as  moving  a 
muscle  of  his  face. 

Not  a  scene  to  be  dwelt  upon,  but  one 
that  Joel  Scarth  repeated  daily  for  over  a 
month.  Protestations  from  Reuben  or  from 
old  Nanny  were  soon  silenced,  and  entreaties 
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that  he  would  have  medical  advice  were  met 
with  silent  contempt.  Even  when  the  poor 
old  man  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  must 
die,  he  announced  his  intention  of  dying  a 
"  natteral  death,"  "  Ah  wean't  be  experi- 
mented upon  by  niwer  a  doctor  livin',"  he 
concluded. 

But  one  day  shortly  after  that  he  took  the 
horse  and  gig,  and  went  over  to  Kirkleigh, 
and  did  not  return  until  late  in  the  evening ; 
and  when  he  did  return  there  was  a  strange 
expression  on  his  face,  an  expression  that 
was  made  up  of  defiance  and  satisfaction, 
and  Reuben  felt  assured  that  his  father  had 
been  seeking  professional  aid.  Poor  Reuben  ! 
so  he  had ;  but  there  are  other  professions 
besides  the  medical. 

And  on  the  Sunday  following  that  day 
Joel  was  in  a  mood  more  captious  and  irri- 
table than  usual,  and  commanded  his  son 
not  to  leave  the  house  again  without  per- 
mission. Reuben's  first  impulse  was  to 
rebel.  He  worked  hard  all  the  week,  he 
told  himself,  harder  than  any  labouring  man 
on  the  farm,  and  for  more  pitiful  wages  (four 
shillings  a  week  and  his  board  and  lodgmg), 
and  he  felt  that  it  was  unjust  that  he  should 
not  be  allowed  to  do  as  he  liked  on  Sundays. 
Besides,  it  chafed  him  to  be  treated  as  'if  he 
were  a  child.  But  Reuben  did  not  act  on 
this  first  impulse.  He  was  not  conscious  of 
any  tender  feeling  toward  the  stem  old  man, 
yet  there  was  something  that  would  not  let 
him  act  or  speak  untenderly  just  then.  And 
so  it  was  that  he  stayed  at  home  that  day, 
and  stayed  without  any  outward  show  of  un- 
willingness. Yet  it  was  not  a  pleasant  day. 
Joel  seemed  to  have  positive  pleasure  in  try- 
ing to  rufHe  his  son's  temper. 

All  through  that  week  Reuben  tried  to 
find  an  opportunity  for  going  over  to  Swale 
Rigg,  but  no  such  opportunity  presented 
itself,  Joel  seemed  to  watch  him,  to  dog 
his  footsteps,  to  read  his  thoughts  and  his 
wishes  only  that  he  might  have  the  power  to 
thwart  him.  It  was  almost  more  than 
Reuben  could  bear.  Only  the  thought  of  the 
coming  Sunday  kept  him  strong  and  patient. 


It  was  a  long  week,  but  the  Sunday  came 
at  last,  and  with  it  a  command  similar  to 
that  of  the  Sunday  previous — ^Reuben  was 
not  to  leave  the  house.  But  the  command 
was  given  more  peremptorily  than  before — 
given  as  if  Joel  Scarth  desired  to  exasperate 
his  son  to  the  utmost 

■hrough  the  day  Reuben  obeyed,  not 
ly  thus  time,  but  in  a  silent,  moody 


way,  and  the  mood  deepened  as  the  evening  [ 
drew  on.  He  had  resolved  to  go  to  Swale  \' 
Rlgg  that  night,  whatever  might  be  the  con-  i| 
sequence.  ij 

Presently  Joel  began  to  arrange  the  pewter  I 
mug  and  the  litlle  looking-glass,  and  while  ') 
he  waited  for  the  iron  Reuben  got  up  to  l| 
leave  the  room.  I 

"Wheere's  tha  gangin'?"  said  the  old  | 
man  impatiently.  j 

"I'm  going  over  to  Swale  Rigg,  father,"        ! 

"  Ah'll  be  hang'd  if  thoo  is." 

This  seemed  conclusive  for  a  moment  or  | 
two.     Reuben  stood  in  silence,  his  dark  eyes   J 
flashing,  his  whole  nature  roused ;    but  so 
far  not  losing  self-control.  . 

And  then  the  old  man  sat  down  in  his  j 
three-cornered  arm-chair,  placed  a  hand  on  I 
either  knee,  and  said  in  a  voice  that  had  less  '■ 
acerbity  in  it  than  usual — 

"  Noo,  leuks  tha'  here,  Reuben,  Ah  dean't 
want  te  ha'  nea  wods  wi'  tha',  but  if  thooll 
sit  doon  an'  lissen  te  what  Ah  hev  to  saay, 
mebbe  thoo'll  find  'at  Ah  sail  saay  summat 
'at  'U  bring  tha'  te  reason.  Thoo's  bent 
O'  marryin'  yon  lass?  " 

"Yes;  lam." 

"Thoo  knoas  'at  she  hesn't  a  brass 
farden  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  is  that  all  you  ha%*e  against  her  ?  " 

"All!  Ay;  what  mair  wad  tha"  hev? 
Whea  but  a  f^  like  thyset  wad  marry  a  lass 
like  that  when  there's  lasses  wi'  munny  all 
ower  t'  country  sahde  ?  Dean't  be  sike  a 
hawbuck.  Thoo  breads  o*  me  i'  some  things, 
hoo  is't  'at  thoo  dizn't  i'  this  ?  It's  a  dark 
dyke  at  foalks  hes  te  weade  'at  faes  nea 
munny,  tak'  mah  wod  for  that.  But  sit  tha'  | 
doon,  sit  tha'  doon,  Reuben,  Dean't  stand 
gloorin'  there.  Let's  talk  things  ower  peace- 
ably." 

"  It's  no  use  talking  things  over — not  this 
thing,  however.  We  shall  as  surely  come  to 
words  as  ever  we  start." 

"  An'  thoo  dizn't  want  te  come  te  wods.  | 
'  'Tisn't  worth  while,'  says  thoo  te  thysel. 
'T'oad  chap  can't  hod  oot  lai^  noo — t'  cooast  , 
'11  sean  be  clear.'  .  .  Mebbe  thoo's  reight,  'I 
mister,  an' mebbe  thoo  isn't.  .  .  But  leuks, I 
tha  here,"  continued  the  old  man,  unlocking  'I 
his  desk  and  taking  out  two  folded  papers,  j 
"  Leuks  tha  here.  Diz  tha  knaw  what  them  i 
is?" 

"  I  know  tbe  right  hand  one ;  it's  your  ; 
will."  I 

"  Van  o'  my  wills,"  chuckled  Joel,  "  jvw 
on  'em,  Mister  Reuben,  an'  that's  f  other. 
Thoo  can  read  it  if  thoo  likes,  an'  thoo  can 
put 't  i'  't  fire  if  thoo  likes,  but  afoore  thoo 
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puts  t'  in  thoo  iDun  |j'  ma  summit  i'  stead 
on'L  .  ,  Ay,  read  it  ower.  It's  all  reeght 
an'  reg'laj,  drawn  up  by  t'  seiimc  hand  as 
drew  t'  other,  Johnson  o'  Kirltleigh.  .  ,  . 
What's  tha  think  on 't  then  ?  David  Grainger 
i'steiid  o'  Reuben  Scatth !  Carrstang,  an' 
Upthwaite,  an'  iwery  penny  'at  Joel  Scarth 
dees  possessed  on  te  gang  te  David  Grainger 
if  Reuben  Scarth  mairies  Marg'et  Under- 
wood. .  .  Ay  1  thoo  may  weel  leuk 
grou."* 

And  Reuben  did  leuk  "  grou,"  there  was 
no  question  about  it ;  but,  to  his  honour  be 
it  said  that  not  for  a  second  did  he  waver  in 
his  own  mind. 

"Think  better  on  't,  my  lad,"  said  Joel 
with  an  awkward  attempt  at  persilasion, 
"  think  better  on  't.  Gi'  ma  a  writin'  off  thy 
hand,  here  on  t'  spot,  a  written  promise  'at 
thoo'll  nivver  marry  her,  an'  Ah'll  put  this  i' 
t'  fire  t'  next  minnit.  It  isn't  iwery  body  'at 
wad  trust  tha  te  keep  a  promise  when  Ah 
was  dead  an'  gone,  but  ^A  will,  Reuben,  A/i 
will.  Thoo  wad  nivver  break  thy  wod — 
written  or  spoken." 

"  I'll  never  give  such  a  word  as  that." 

"Thoowean't?" 

"  Never." 

"  Then  leuks  tha  here." 

And  Joel  Scarth,  livid  with  a  sudden  rage, 
breathless  and  tremulous,  stepped  toward  the 
wide  grate,  and  with  a  faltering  hand  threw 
one  of  the  folded  papers  into  the  middle  of 
the  flames.  It  was  his  real  will,  the  will  of 
his  heart  and  reason ;  the  other,  the  will  of 
his  avarice  and  his  temper,  lay  on  the  table. 

It  was  not  for  Reuben  to  stand  passively 
by.  He  darted  forward,  quick  as  thought, 
and  snatched  the  paper  from  the  fire  unin- 
jured. The  next  moment  the  two  men  were 
stni^ling  together  on  the  floor;  Reuben 
hardly  knew  how  he  came  there,  and  after  a 
brief  struggle  his  consciousness  again  left  hitn. 

Coming  to  himself,  perhaps  ten  minutes 
later,  he  found  old  Nanny  bending  over  him, 
doing  something  to  the  side  of  his  forehead. 
There  was  a  smell  of  oil,  and  a  bottle  of  lime- 
water  near  him,  and  feathers  and  cotton  wool, 
and  Nanny  was  muttering  something  about 
"  t'  oad  Turk — t'  oad  heathen." 

What  did  it  all  mean?  ■Where  was  his 
father?  And  Nanny  told  him  what  it  meant, 
that  he  liad  received  a  heavy  blow  on  the 
temples  from  the  red-hot  iron ;  but  she  could 
not  tell  him  where  his  father  was, 

"  He  went  oot  at  I'  back  door,"  she  said 
with  angry  impatience ;  "  but  Ah  dean't  knaw 
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where  he  went  tea,  an'  Ah  dean't  care ;  Ah 
sudn't  care  if  Ah  niver  set  een  on  him  ageau. 
It's  parlous  *  livin'  i'  t'  seame  hoose  wi'  sike 
a  teastril."f 

Presently  Reuben  began  to  recover,  and 
to  go  over  the  events  of  the  evening  in  a  sad, 
bitter  way,  but  not  without  compunction. 
He  might  have  temporised  a  little  if  he  had 
only  known  how  to  set  about  it,  and  he  told 
himself  that  he  would  have  been  justified  in 
so  doing ;  and  tlien  he  remembered  that  his 
father  had  spoken  fair  words  at  first,  had 
never  throughout  spoken  with  the  infuriated 
vehemence  that  seemed  to  come  from  him  so 
naturally  on  other  and  slighter  occasions, 
and  he  was  an  old  man,  and  his  days  were 
numbered,  and,  altogether,  Reuben  found  that 
he  had  as  much  cause  for  sorrow  as  for  anger. 

It  is  getting  late  now,  quite  deep  twilight, 
and  Reuben,  with  a  sigh,  gives  up  his  pur- 
pose of  going  to  Swale  Rigg.  It  would 
never  do  to  go  there  with  a  bandage  round 
his  head — Margaret  would  insist  upon  know- 
ing the  truth,  and  then  Reuben  paces  the 
room  a  little,  and  his  eye  falls  upon  the  two 
wills,  one  lying  on  the  Soor  and  the  other  on 
the  table,  and  as  he  puts  them  both  carefully 
into  the  desk  he  wonders  much  that  his 
father  should  have  left  them  lying  there.  He 
must  have  gone  out  suddenly,  unintentionally, 
and  where  could  he  have  gone  so  late  ? 

And  Reuben  goes  out  too,  goes  all  round 
the  farm,  and  into  the  sUbles  and  cowhouses, 
and  stands  peering  into  the  gloom  that  is 
upon  the  moor.  Where  could  the  old  man 
have  gone?  and  why  had  he  gone  out  in 
such  a  strange,  sudden  way  so  soon  after  that 
terrible  scene  ?  And  a  shadow  comes  over 
.Reuben  Scarth,  a  shadow  that  is  like  a  sugges- 
tion of  coming  ill,  and  he  goes  indoors  again, 
and  stands  for  a  time  in  perplexity. 

PreEenCly  Nanny  comes  in,  bringing  a  shin- 
ing brass  candlestick  and  a  small  flickering 
candle,  and  she  stirs  the  fire  into  a  blaze,  and 
is  about  to  enter  into  conversation ;  but 
Reuben  suddenly  discovers  by  the  fitful  hght 
that  one  of  the  guns  is  missing  fi-om  its  place 
over  the  mantel-shelf.  His  first  thought  is 
for  Margaret.  What  deed  is  there  that  Joel 
Scarth,  in  a  fit  of  blind  rage,  would  hesitate 
to  do  ?  .  .  Reuben  is  soon  on  his  way  to 
Swale  Rigg. 

And  a  weary  way  it  is  in  the  nightfall  over 
the  barren  moor,  down  barely  discernible 
roads  into  the  valley  where  the  hamlet  of 
Swale  Bridge  stands,  and  then  two  miles  up 
hill  again  to  Swale  Rigg,  and  all  the  while 
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those  dark  forebodings  keep  coming  back 
upon  him  with  a  force  that  is  quite  irresistible, 
strengthening  the  love  that  is  already  so  strong 
within  him,  quickening  his  footsteps,  and 
making  his  pulse  fly  faster  with  every  fresh 
suggestion ;  he  is  all  but  unnerved  when  at 
last  he  reaches  Michael  Underwood's  cottage. 

But  it  is  a  very  peacefal  cottage;  there  is 
a  dim  light  twinkling  in  the  window.  There 
is  Michael  Underwood  smoking  a  pipe  on 
tlie  wooden  seat,  and  there  is  'Lisbeth  in  the 
patchwork  chair,  and  there  is  Margaret  set- 
ting supper  on  the  little  round  table,  Reuben, 
standing  close  to  the  window,  takes  in  the 
scene  at  a  glance,  and  then  he  covers  his 
face  with  his  hands,  and  words  of  thanksgiving 
burst  from  him  unaware. 

He  will  not  stay ;  a  word,  a  look  from 
Margaret  at  the  present  moment  would  be 
guerdon  for  all  he  has  endured,  but  he  can- 
not wait  for  iL  He  must  go  back  to  Carr- 
staiig  Yatts  as  rapidly  as  he  came.  Reuben's 
fears  take  another  direction  now.  . 

Wiat  if  the  old  man,  seeing  his  son  lying 
senseless,  had  believed  himself  to  be  guilty 
of  murder?  The  idea  came  with  a  sudden 
vividness  that  was  quite  startling,  and,  com- 
ing, took  possession  of  Reuben's  mind  so 
completely,  that  no  other  idea  seemed  worth 
a  thought.  Uponthis  supposition  everything 
seemed  intelligible;  it  would  account  for 
his  father's  carelessness  about  the  wills,  it 
would  account  for  his  abrupt  disappearance, 
and  it  would  account  for  the  missing  gim. 
Reuben  knew,  with  a  painful  instinctiveness, 
what  would  be  his  father's  first  impulse  if 
that  terrible  belief  had  come  upon  him.  ,  . 
And  the  return  to  Carrstang  Yatts  is  as  full 
of  agonising  apprehension  as  the  walk  to 
Swale  Rigg  had  been. 

But  Reuben  does  not  return  by  the  same 
road ;  at  Swale  Bridge  he  turns  away  to  the 
right,  and  by  a  path  that  winds  round  the 
foot  of  the  hills  he  reaches  Dunderdale. 
Some  of  the  labouring  men  who  work  at 
Carrstang  live  there,  and  Reuben  rouses 
t^vo  of  theiP,  and  offers  a  reward  that 
opens  their  sleepy  eyes  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent Where  such  a  reward  is  to  come  from 
they  cannot  tell,  and  Reuben  cannot  tell; 
but  it  shall  be  forthcoming  without  doubt  if 
they  will  but  find  his  father;  and  the  men 
are  bewildered  at  seeing  Reuben  Scarth  in 
such  a  high-wrought  mood  as  this,  and  at 
hearing  him  beseech  them  in  such  vehement 
terras  to  save  old  Joel,  There  must  be  some- 
thing behind  that  they  cannot  see,  something 
altogether  beyond  their  comprehension. 

A.nd  the  three  men  take  different  roads. 


The  night  is  not  a  dark  one;  there  is  no  I 
moon,  but  there  is  a  ghmmer  of  stars,  and  a  { 
cold  blue  hglit  that  is  almost  sufiicient  lot  . 
men  who  know  every  turn,  every  gate,  and 
tree  and  sign-post  in  the  district.  .  .  .    They 
make  search  very  carefully,  but  one  glance  at  ' 
each  man,  as  he  returns  to  Carrstang  Yatts  ' 
at  daybreak,  would  tell  you  unsuccessfully,  i 
What  vacuous   faces    they  have,    and  what  ' 
husky  voices  !     Even  for  Joel  Scarth  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  little  lament,  it  seems. 

VIL 

A  few  hours  later,  over  at  Swale  'Bigg,  j 
Margaret  Underwood  was   preparing  for  a 
long  walk,' — she  had  some  gloves  to  take  to 
Joseph    Metcalfe's   of    Thorpe-Rudby,  aod  ' 
Thorpe-Rudby  was  on  the  other  side  of  ihe 
moor,  two  miles  beyond  Carrstang  Yatts.        I 

As  she  walks  rapidly  over  the  heath,  and 
down  the  lanes  to  Swale  Bridge,  the  mom-  ' 
ing  breeze  bringing  colour  to  her  cheek,  the 
sunshine  and  the  clear  air  bringing  lightness 
to  her  heart,  she  is  very  pleasant  to  look  ', 
upon.    There  is  a  kindly,  tender  expres^n 
upon  her  face,  a  thoughtful,  loving  light  in  ' 
her  eye,  and   soft,  sweet   curves  about  ha  ' 
mouth  that  speak  plainly  as  to  the  nature  of  i 
her  thoughts.     And  yet  it  is  over  a  fortnight 
since  she  has  seen  Reuben,  and  she  has  tml 
no  message  from  him,  and  she  knows  nothinj;  i 
of  the  cause  of  his  absence.    But  she  has  been 
too  busy  to  be  over-anxious,  and  she  is  too  ; 
trustful  to  be  suspicious ;  and  so  she  goes  on 
her  way,  thinking  only  how  she  will  pteiend  ; 
to  scold  a  little  when  she  sees  him  again,  ami  ' 
wondering  when  she  will  see  him,  and  where. 

And  Margaret  trips  along  more  lighltf 
than  ever,  crossing  the  stepping-stones  above 
the  bridge,  disappearing  into  a  wood, coming  !' 
out  again  into  the  green  sunny  dale,  and  ai 
last  reaching  the  turn  where  the  beck  coioes 
brawling  out  from  under  the  trees  in  the  ^ 
tumbling  over  the  brown  stones,  rusbicg 
under  rude  bridges,  and  finally  losbg  all  its  , 
characteristics  through  being  permitted  lo 
glide  in  peace  and  prosperit}'  through  a  ^ide 
sweep  of  rich  meadow-land.  _    I 

What  a  fairy  scene  is  Upthwaite  Gill  this  .! 
bright  April  morning  1  The  tall  budding 
trees  overhead,  the  sun  glinting  through  upon 
the  soft  turf  studded  with  primroses,  upon  the 
great  grey  naked  scaurs,  upon  the  noisy,  spark- 
ling beck.  And  what  an  undergrowth  tbereis ! 
holly  and  hawthorn,  brier  and  bracken,  and 
white-blossomed  sloe,  and  tall  blue  hyacinth. 
And  how  the  dry  leaves  crackle  underfoot '. 
And  how  the  birds  chirp  and  flutter  from 
tree  to  tree  1    And  Margaret,  in  veiy  syat- 
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pathy,  croons  a  little  song,  smiling  &11  the 
while  at  her  own  childishness,  and  wondering 
much  that  it  should  still  be  possible  for  her 
to  be  so  silly  and  to  feel  so  young. 

Margaret  singbg,  and  the  birds  twittering 
so  merrily,  and  the  sun  lighting  up  a  holly 
tree  into  one  mass  of  shming  silver  and 

emerald And  underneath  the  holly 

tree,  among  the  brackens,  Joel  Scarth  lying. 

No  need  for  you  to  turn  so  pale,  Margaret, 
— hardly  need  to  falter  in  your  song.  He  is 
not  dead,  nor  senseless, — nay,  jrou  perceive 
he  recognises  you.  But,  fortunately,  he  is 
much  too  feeble  to  give  you  any  greeting. 

He  has  lain  there  all  night     His  huge. 
irame  shattered  by  that  terrible  fall  from  the 
scaur  above,  and  his  face  scratched  and  torn 
frightfully  by  the  thorns  and  briars  that  he 
had  tried  to  dutch  as  he  fell.    Fooi  old  face  I 
'  what  a  helpless  look  there  is  upon  it  now, 
I  and  how  wlute  and  grey  it  is  I 
I      And  Margaret  takes  off  her  shawl,  and 
folds  it  round  the  bundle  of  gloves,  and  with 
great  effort  raises  Joel's  head,  and  places  it 
j  upon  the  pillow  she  has  made.     Joe!  groans 
a  little,  aqd  tries  to  speak,  but,  luckily,  Mar- 
garet cannot  at  all  understand  what  it  is  he 
,  would  say.     And  she  brings  water  from  the 
I  beck,  and  bathes  his  face  gently,  and  pours  a 
little  water  upon  his  parched  mouth,  upon 
the  sadly  seared  lip,  and  unties  his  necker- 
chief, and  puts  the  dotted  h^  tenderly  away 
from  his  forehead.  .  .  .  Poor  old  Joel !    no 
wonder  you  move  so  uneasily, — no  wonder 
the  curses  paralyze  your  tongue. 

"  Dean't  fash  thjsel  neii  mair,"  that  is  the 
first  coherent  sentence  that  comes  from  the 
old  man's  hps ;  and  he  repeats  it  feebly, 
"  Dean't  fash  thysel." 

"  I'm  not  fihing  myself, — and  perhaps 
you'd  better  not  talk  much  yet,"  Margaret 
says  soothingly.  Amd  then  she  wonders 
what  she  must  do  next.  It  will  seem  sad  to 
leave  the  old  man  there  alone, — ^but  he  must 
have  assistance.  And  where  can  she  go  t'oi 
assistance?  Will  Catrstang  or  Thorpe- 
Rudby  be  nearer?  Thorpe- Rudby,  Mar- 
garet thinks,  and  she  takes  old  Joel's  hard 
rough  hand,  and  says  kindly — 

"  Can  I  do  anything  more  for  you  before 
Igo?" 

"  Naay.    Wheer's  tha  ganging  ?  " 

"  Pm  going  to  get  some  one  to  come  and 
help  you, — some  one  from  Thorpe-Rudby," 

"Ay  dean't  want  ne  help  ira  Thorpe- 
Rudby.  Whatforcan'tthagan'teCarrstang?" 

"  I  can  go  there  if  you'd  rather." 

"IfAh'drayther!"  and  Joel  makes  a  feeble 
little  attempt  to  laugh.     "  If  Ah'd  rayther ! 


Thoo's  keen  aneafe  o'  gangin',  Ah  reckon, 
whether  Ah'd  rayther  or  nut." 

And  the  crimson  colour  rushes  over  Mar- 
garet's face,  and  her  eyes  droop  till  the 
long  lashes  touch  her  cheek,  and  old  Joel 
watches  her  with  an  expression  that  is  half 
defiance  and  half  admiration.  "  She's  a  view- 
some  lass,"  he  says  to  himsdf,  and  some  con- 
fiised  ideas  follow,  and  then  a  triumphant  little 
gleam  lights  up  his  eye,  and  he  says  aloud — 

"  Thoo'll  nut  mak  sike  a  feal  o'  me  as 
thoo's  meade  o'  Reuben." 

And  something  very  like  anger  rises  in 
Margaret's  heart;  but  she  remembers  that 
this  is  no  time  for  anger,  and  she  puts  it 
aside,  but  not  without  effort,  and  tries  to  be 
glad  that  old  Joel  is  so  nearly  himself  again. 
She  can  leave  him  with  less  pity  now,  and 
she  huiiies  up  the  gill,  and  across  the  moor 
to  Can^tang  so  rapidly  that  she  is  quite 
breathless  ^en  she  arrives  fliere,  and  can 
hardly  make  Reuben  understand  what  her 
errand  is.  But,  when  once  he  does  under- 
stand, there  is  no  time  lost  Before  two 
hours  are  over  Joel  Scarth  is  laid  comfortably 
on  his  own  bed,  and  Margaret  is  on  her  way 
to  Thorpe-Rudby  with  the  gloves. 

How  sad  it  was  fgr  Reuben  to  have  had  no 
one  but  that  hard,  fierce  old  man  to  make  a 
home  for  him  all  his  life,  and  how  sad  it  was 
to  think  of  the  old  man,  too !  Was  he  really 
going .  to  die  ?  He  believed  so  himsdf,  and 
Reuben  believed  so  too,  and  no  one  but 
Margaret  knew  of  the  pain  that  this  belief 
was  to  Reuben.  And  if  it  was  true  that 
Joel  was  entering  into  the  dark  valley,  was  it 
not  strange  that  he  should  not  be  awed  or 
softened  a  Uttle  by  the  shadows?  And  how 
had  it  come  to  pass  that  she  had  found 
him  lying  so  bruised  and  hurt  in  Upthwaite 
Gill  ?  and  what  had  he  been  going  to  do  with 
the  gun  ?  And  Jleuben  had  said  something 
about  beingout  all  ni^t, — where  had  he  been? 
Certainly  things  were  verjf  bewildering. 

Joel  Scarth  lay,  in  his  dull,  uncarpeted 
room,  tossing  his  fevered  head  on  a  hot 
pillow,  racked  with  many  pains,  and  his  poor 
old  body  so  shattered  and  bruised,  and  his 
mind  so  perplexed  and  ill  at  ease,  that  rest 
of  any  kind  was  impossible.  Reuben  was 
there,  doing  the  best  he  could;  and  old 
Nanny  had  come  up  out  of  the  kitchen,  but 
they  had  vetr  vague  ideas  of  domg  anything 
to  relieve  uie  poor  old  man.  And  their 
movements  were  awkward,  and  tiieir  steps 
were  heavy,  and  old  Nanny's  voice  was 
sharp jand  Jarring,  and  old  Joel's  thou^ts  of 
the  sof^  voice  that  he  had  heard  down  in  the 
gill,  and  of  the  gentle  hand  that  bad  minis- 
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tcred  to  him  there, — and  he  groaned  when 
he  thought  of  them,  and  wondered  a  httle 
whether  he  had  not  been  overwise. 

He  was  growing  worse,  poor  old  man, 
he  feit  that  he  was. 

"It's  aboot  ower'd,  Reuben,"  he  said, 
when  Nanny  had  left  the  rooni. 

And  Reuben  cleared  his  throat,  and  tried 
to  say  something,  and  a  grey-white  shadow 
passed  over  his  face,  but  no  words  came. 

And  then  there  was  a  long  pause,  during 
which  Reuben  was  making  up  his  mind  to 
go  for  a  doctor,  without  saying  anything  to 
his  father  beforehand.  Twice  that  morning 
old  Joel  had  forbidden  him  to  do  so,  but  he 
would  go  notwithstanding.  He  could  not 
slay  there,  watching  the  uneasy  tossings,  and 
listening  to  the  fevered  breathing  and  the 
frequent  moan.     He  would  go  at  once. 

And  Joel  was  watching  him,  and  under- 
stood quite  well  what  he  was  about  to  do, 
but  the  old  man's  obstinacy  was  giving  way 
ft  little  under  the  influence  of  strong  pain. 
Yet  fae  wanted  to  detain  Reuben  awhile. 
He  wanted  to  say  something,  if  only  the 
words  would  come.  He  must  make  one  last 
effort  in  a  certain  direction. 

And  Reuben  came  back  when  his  father 
called  him,  and  sat  down  on  the  chair  by  the 
bedside,  but  he  did  so  with  a  protest 
,  "  It's  no  use,  father ;  I  mast  go,"  he  said, 

-'Thoo's  gyne  for  oad  Ellin'ton  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Stop  a  bit,  Reuben,  stop  a  bit.  My  head 
warks''  sair.  Thoo  moan't  gan'  yit  .  .  .  Sit 
tha  still,  then,  sit  tha  still." 

And  Reuben  sat  a' little  longer,  and  the 
oH  man  talked  of  his  stock  and  his  crops, 
tsd  wondered  where  the  money  was  to  come 
(rom  to  put  a  new  roof  on  the  granary, 

"  It  mun  be  on  afoore  harvest-tahmc,  Reu- 
ben, dean't  forget  that,  if  Ah  sud  be  under- 

gnind Disthahear?  .  ,  .  ,  Will  tha 

think  on  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes ;  but  don't  talk  o'  that  now." 

"What  for  nut?  What  mun  Ah  talk  on  ? 
Ah've  a  seeght  o'  things  te  saay,  an'  Ah  mun 
fbdrced  te  saay  'em  afoore  if  s  ower  leiite  .  .  . 
Deiint  be  stuntish  wi'  ma,  noo,  Reubea" 

"  No ;  I've  no  wish  to  be,"  Reuben  said, 
with  something  rising  in  his  throat. 

"  That's  reeght,  my  lad,  that's  leeght  .  .  . 
Then  thoo  wean't  mairy  yon  lass  ?  Thoo's 
Ihowght  better  on't." 

This  was  unexpected,  and  Reuben  had  to 
wait  fot  a  reply. 

"  No,  I  haven't  thought  anything  that  you 


would  consider  better,"  he  said,  after  a 
pause.  "  But  she's  done  you  a  good  turn, 
father."  {| 

"  She  hes,  Reuben,  she  hes ;  an'  she's  a  I 
viewsome  lass  an'  all ;  an'  she's  a  waay  o'  i' 
deiiin'  things  like  thy  muther  had;  an'  if 
she'd  had  a  bit  o'  brass.  Ah  wad  niver  ha'  said 
a  wod.  But  she  hesn't  a  farden  ;  thooknoiis 
she  hesn't." 

Reuben  not  answering,  the  old  man  went  on.  I 

"  It's  sike  a  pity,  my  lad,  that's  what  Ah 
think,- — it's  sike  a  pity,  when  there's  munny 
gyne  a  beggin'  as  van  may  saay.  There's  ' 
Hannah  Metcalfe  '1!  hev  twea  hundred  a  year  j 
if  she'll  hev  a  penny." 

"  So  folks  say."  | 

"  An' thoo  wean't  be  persuaaded  ?  " 

"  I  can't,  father,  I  can''t,"  Reuben  said  1 
almost  passionately.  "I've  always  tried  to 
do  the  tiling  you  wanted  tne  to  do,  when  it  - 
was  possible,  and  I  always  will,  but  I  can't  : 
do  this."  I 

And  the  old  man  moaned,  and  moved  un-  | 
easily  on  his  pillow,  as  if  his  pains  and  his  | 
troubles  together  were  more  tlian  he  could 
well  bear.     And  it  was  almost    more  than  I 
Reuben  could  bear  to  sec  him.   So  he  said —  ' 

"  I'd  better  gfc  for  Dr.  Ellington  at  once."  ; 

"Ay,  thoo  can  gan'  noo,  thoo  can  gan' 
noo.  But  stop  a  mmnit  ,  .  ."  Wheer  is  she? 
T'  lass.  Ah  mean  .  .  .  Wheer's  she  gone?"    | 

"She  went  to  Thorpe-Rydby  from  here,  ■ 
but  she'll  be  at  borne  by  this  time,  I  reckon."  { 

"  Then  gan'  an'  tell  her'  .  ,  .  When  thoo's 
seen  oad  Ellin'ton,  gan'  an'  tell  her.     It'll  git  i 
t'  better  o'  me ;— but  gan'  an'  tell  her."  | 

"Tell  her  what?"  said  Reuben,  confused.  ' 

"Tell  her  what?     Is  tha  daft  as  weel  as  | 
mad?     What  tliinks  tha?  ...  If  thoo  can't  ' 
find  nowt  te  saay  tiv  her,  send  her  here,  aa' 
mebbe  Ah  can  saa/t  for  tha."  I 

And  Reuben  unde^tood  then,  and  the 
reader  can  understand. 

Old  Joel  did  not  die  before  the  roof  was  I 
on  the  granary.     He  bad  a  bad  attack  of 
rheimiatic  fever,  and  in  his  delirium  some 
strange  truths  came  from  his  lips.     He  had  | 
never  for  a  moment  believed  himself  guilty 
of  his  son's  murder;  never  for  a  moment  |, 
contemplated  self-destruction.   But  the  thing  |' 
he  had  contemplated  was  a  deed  as  dark  as    ! 
either  of  these.      When    Margaret    became  '| 
mistress  of    Cairstang   Yatts,    about    three  '■ 
months  before  old  Joel's  death,  the  remem- 
brance of  it  came  over  her,  but  she  had  lajge 
faith  in  her  own  power  to  conquer,  where 
she  willed  so  to  do.    And  old  Joel's  last 
words  are  sweet  in  her  memory  to  this  day. 
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I.— HER  LETTER, 

HOW  I  envy  you  who  have  no  letter 
to  write  to  me,  □othing  that  cannot 
be  said  in  words  as  we  are  sitting;  before  my 
little  fire,  or  walking  together  on  the  downs ! 
This  spring-tide  has  been  full  of  romance  to 
us  two, — die  village  music-mistress  and  the 
parish  organist ;  both  mo^  likely  as  little  sus- 
pected of  it  as  the  wbite-haiiied,  lethargic 
peasant  bojra  and  girls  who  are  my  pupils 
and  your  listeners.  We  have  climbed  the 
brown  hills  and  breathed  the  first  freshness  of 
March  under  the  wide  blue  sky,  followed 
mos^  tracks  that  dipped  into  the  purple 
woods,  or  led  to  weird  old  granges,  collect- 
ing wild  ffluwLiJ,  and  watching  the  biixls  over 
their  luats  ;  oc  we  have  walked  for  miles 
along  the  shora,  till  the  wintry  sun  dropped 
like  a  ruby  into  the  cold  grey  sea.  If  it  hap- 
pened that  we  were  too  busy  for  these  holi- 
day walks,  there  was  always  the  early  service 
in  our  beautifiil  little  church,  which  seems  as 
much  a  part  of  my  life  as  the  voice  with 
which  I  sing  to  you  or  the  responses  of  your 
own.  We  might  not,  perhaps,  speak  to  each 
other,  or  even  see  each  other's  face;  but 
whibt  I  led  my  children  —  so  I  call  my 
pupils  always  —  and  you  played  to  us,  I 
felt  drawn  to  you  by  a  closer  sympathy 
than  that  of  our  love  for  each  other,  or  our 
passion  for  nature.  Yes,  from  the  beginning 
of  such  intercourse  as  this,  none  of  my  days 
have  been  wanting  in  goodness  and  sweet- 
ness. And  when  you  said  yesterday,  that  on 
the  morrow  you  could  neither  come  to  me 
nor  attend  the  service,  because  you  wished 
to  arrange  for  that  month's  holiday  we  had 
projected  long  ago,  what  could  I  do  but 
smile  through  my  assenting  tears  like  any 
other  happy  woman?  It  was  not  dll  my 
day's  work  was  done,  and  I  had  time  to  think 
a  little,  that  I  determined  to  write  this  letter. 

Strange,  tl^  though  you  have  been  my 
friend  ck  five  years  and  my  lover  of  as  many 
months  I  cannot  guess  how  you  will  receive 
my  confession.  I  do  not  know  what  good 
men  deem  to  be  unpardonable  offences  in  a 
woman.  Will  you  be  suddenly  fierce  and 
angry,  and  indifferent  ever  after?  I  must 
wait  anotfter  day  to  be  answered. 

The  outline  of  my  early  history  is  known 
to  you — how  I  was  reared  in  the  chilling 
atmosphere  of  poverty-stricken  gentility, 
the  adopted  child  of  my  dead  father's  sisters ; 
how  I  was  ill-taught,  ill-clothed,  ill-fed,  be- 


cause my  auniB   were    poor;    how  I  wsi) 
thought  up  in  idleness,  because  it  bdioved  || 
no  gendewoman  to  work ;  how  at  tweotr  1 1^ 
burst  the  bonds  of  the  slavery,  and,  nnaiikd 
and  alone,  went  out  into  the  world  to  earn  '1 
my  own  bread,  and  lived  fijr  some  years  in  ^ 
Germany,    teaching    En^i^    and  studjing  ' 
music,  till  our  kind  old  friend,  Mrs.  Bemers,  | 
Ibund  me  out    She  had  a  passion  for  dmrd 
music,  and  pattly  to  gratify  diaC  pantoo,  and  ' 
partly  to  subserve  it  to  the  iubereHB  of  leli- 
gion,  she  had  built  and  endowed  a  c&ardi  in 
this  little  paradise  of  an  idncL    The  pon 
people  were  as  ignorant  oCnnuic  as  of  nay-  < 
thing  else.    I  was  engaged  xs  oKisic-Bntfres 
at  a  salary  of  fifty  pounds  a  ycnr,  wA  lodg*  | 
ings,     "And,"  put  in  Mrs.  Bemer^  saving, 
"  all  the  salads  and  peaches  you  can  eat  bva 
the  hall  garden,  my  dear  ;  but  when  you  grow  , 
old  and  ugly  you  must  expect  me  to  send  ' 
you  away.     I  will  have  good-looking  people  ' 
about  me."  And  true  enough,  firora  the  lady's-  ■' 
maid  down  to  the  stable-boy,  there  was  nc; 
an  ugly  face  to  be  seen  on  the  premise 
When  Mrs.  Bemers  brought  me  here  five  yeaij 
ago,  I  was  still  young ;  that  is  to  say,  I  had 
not  passed  my  thirtieth  birthday.     My  black 
locks    showed  no    silvery  line ;  my  brown  ' 
cheeks  had  a  glow  of  red ;  my  brow  ms  - 
smooth.    Do  you  remember  how  you  were 
deceived  by  my  impersonatiori  of  a  gipsy  ' 
minstrel  last  Christinas  ?    When  the  mum-. 
mers  came  round  and  acted  a  long  play  in  ' 
the  servants'  hall, — the  gay  dresses,  the  dia- 
logues, the  passage-at-arms,  the  songs,  dw 
dance,  impelled  me  by  a  longing  that  was 
irresistible  to  take  part  in  the  performincc. 
Without  waiting  to  reflect,  I  stole  away,  and 
dressed  myself  in  a  costume  made  up  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  incongruous  enougb, 
but  not  a  whit  more  so  than  the  othen,  and 
gorgeous  in  colours,  well  becoming  my  duk 
ctMnpIexion.  Thus  disguised  I  was  introduced, 
and  sang,  danced,  played  to  the  aocompui- 
ment  of  castanets,  in  a  mood  that  was  hali 
sport  and  half  frenzy.     I  beard  Mis.  Bemeis 
whisper,  "  Like  Theodora,  only  handsomer," 
and  you  smiled  assent    When  the  mummers 
had  gone,  and  I  had  declared  mys^  no  ooe 
blamed  me  for  what  I  had  don&     Upon 
yourself  tiic  impression  had  acted  like  a 
spelL 

The  Theodora  in  disgitise  had  capti- 
vated, bewitched,  ensnared  you.  But  whal 
will  you  say  when  I  tell  you  diat  in  assunucf 
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those  gipsy  lendici^,  I  showed  you  my  real 
self? — fliat  my  acting  was  no  mere  freak  or 
piece  of  latent  cleverness,  but  a  revelation 
of  the  vild,  passionate,  reckless  youth  of 
ivhich  you  had  never  dreamed  ?  I  suppose 
most  lives  have  a  hidden  tragedy.  Mine 
had  been  as  completely  out  of  sight  as  the 
I  forests  that  lie  under  the  sea. 

I  was   a   mere  child  when  I  found  out 
how  hard  it  is  for  women  to  be  good.     My 
I  .lunts  were  not  religious  ;  nor  were  their  lives 
I  wrapt  about  with  that  soft,  thick  padding  of 
j  theological  belief  which  prevents  so   many 
I  tliom-pricks  of  conscience  and  buffetings  of 
I  doubt,     Frommyfifthtomy  fifteenth  year,  I 
'  never  once  spent  a  night  out  of  our  dreary 
I  old  house  in  Bloomsbury,  because  keeping 
I  up  appearances  was  thought  infinitely  more 
important  than  health ;  and  my  aunts  ima- 
gined a  large  house,  in  a  neighbourhood  that 
j  had  been  once  fashionable,  to  be  quite  com- 
patible witli  birth  and  breeding.     I  sickened 
'  every  summer,  pining  for  a  sight  of  the  fields 
I  and  hedgerows,  as  only  despairing  children 
can,     WJien  winter   came   round,   and    the 
I  short,  dark  days  began,  I  fell  happier,  occu- 
j  Pyii^S  myself  &om  morning  till  night  with  an 
old  piano  and  some  old  music  books,  from 
whidi  my  aunts  taught  me  to  play  and  sing. 
So  time  passed  till  I  was  seventeen.    We 
were  sitting  together  one  summer's  afternoon, 
and  my  aunts  were  entertaining  two  or  three 
visitors; — for  we  were  never   without  thai 
dreary  imitation  of  sociability,  represented 
byaftemoon  calls; — the  conversation  seemed, 
I  thought,  duller  than  ever,  and  I  was  fur- 
tively reading    "The  Castle   of   Otranto" 
that  lay  upon   my  lap,  when   the  servant 
announced  a  newcomer.    This  was  a  relation 
of  whom  I  had  often  heard,  but  never  seen, 
a  major  in  the  Indian  army  lately  settled  in 
England.      He   was    a    blulf,   noisy,   kind- 
hearted  man,  who,  having  a  daughter  of  my 
own  age,  for  her  sake  found  all  young  girls 
interesting. 

"The  Major  only  stayed  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  but  in  that  quarter  of  an  hour  he  had 
discovered  how  dull  and  unwholesome  must 
be  the  life  I  was  leading,  and  most  likely 
contrasting  it  with  that  of  his  own  idolised, 
f^ted  Theodora, — it  was  an  additional  attrac- 
tion in  mc  that  I  bore  my  cousin's  name, — he 
would  not  go  till  my  aunts  consented  to  let 
me  return  to  his  country  house  with  him  next 
day.  I  went  away,  and  from  that  moment 
the  doors  and  windows  of  life  were  thrown 
wide  open,  and  my  hitherto  cramped, 
starved,  imprisoned  self  began  to  breathe 
and  be  happy. 


The  two  Theodoras  agreed  to  be  each 
other's  bosom  friends,  and  they  were.  "  You 
are  poor  and  clever,  Theo,"  swd  my  cousin 
Dora  to  me  the  first  day,  "and  I  am  rich 
and  dull  j  we  cannot  afford  to  quarrel." 

How  could  two  such  young  happy  souls 
quarrel  ?  We  had  entire  liberty,  for  the 
seventeen-year-old  Dora  was  the  head  of  her 
father's  household,  and  we  had  abundance 
of  health,  spirits,  and  those  developing  tastes 
which  make  extreme  youth  the  fresh,  jo3^us, 
impetuous  thing  it  is. 

Our  chief  passion  wa^  acting.  I  had  been 
permitted  to  dress  up  to  sing  "  Buy  a  Broom  " 
on  my  birthday,  as  a  childish  treat,  and  now 
threw  heart  and  soul  into  the  private  theatri- 
cals given  at  Dora's  home.  All  the  pent-up 
fire  of  years  burst  into  sudden  flame.  I 
knew  that,  come  what  might,  I  could  never 
stifle  it,  and  be  other  than  true  to  myself 
again.  For  no  sooner  did  I  begin  to  coun- 
terfeit the  passions  of  others,  than  I  dis- 
covered the  nature  of  my  own. 

My  acting  was  said  to  he  remarkable.  The 
unambitious  dramatic  efforts  of  our  little  com- 
pany got  noised  abroad,  and  very  soon  we 
were  mvited  to  give  performances  at  our 
neighbours  and  in  public  for  all  kinds  of  cha- 
ritable institutions.  My  uncle,  only  too  proud 
and  happy  to  have  his  darling  praised  and  flat- 
tered, accompanied  us  wherever  we  went, 
occasionally  taking  part  in  drawing-room 
pieces.  He  guessed  as  little  as  the  others 
how  each  new  triumph  swelled  the  tide  of 
ambitions  surging  within  my  bosom.  I  was 
content  to  wait,  but  it  was  with  the,  resigna- 
tion that  hides  opportunity,  not  the  self- 
complacency  that  smiles  upon  small  achieve- 
ments. Thus  the  summer  and  autumn 
passed,  and  winter  came.  By  this  time  it 
had  become  an  understood  thing  that  I  was 
to  stay  always  with  my  soft,  blue-eyed,  sweet- 
tempered  cousin,  who  required  nothing  of 
those  around  her  but  to  be  happy.  My 
aunts  were  not  unwiUing.-  The  sunshine  of 
prosperity  in  which  I  basked*  had  a  sweet 
and  wholesome  influence  upon  them.  Their 
hearts  opened  in  the  abundant  warmth,  and 
they  treated  mc  with  tenderness  that  was 
new  and  dehcious.  At  Christmas  we  all 
went  to  London.  The  two  Theodoras  were 
very  popular,  and  contrasted  well,  the  one 
being  small,  feir,  and  gentle ;  the  other  tall, 
gipsy-eyed,  and  full  of  enthusiasm.  My 
wider  and   more  critical    audience  inspired 

e  to  renewed  efforts. 

Amongst  our  vistors  was  a  man  whom  I 
will  call  Mr.  Wratislaw,  his  real  name  having 
just  that  Slavic  sound  about  it,  though  he 
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v/as  by  birth  and  education  an  Englishman. 
He  was  a  very  unpopular  person  in  our  little 
circle,  and  partly  because  he  was  unpopular 
and  partly  because  he  was  sad,  I  pitied  him 
and  showed  him  such  frank,  outspoken  kind- 
ness as  an  unworldly  girl  will  do  without 
thinking  to  a  man  twice  her  age.  Sympathy 
begets  confidence,andwesoonbecaine  friends. 

By  little  and  Jittle  he  told  me  a  story 
exactly  calculated  to  turn  my  compassion  into 
love  and  my  friendliness  into  admiration ; 
was  calculated,  moreover,  to  kindle  into  a 
flame  those  smouldering  desires  which  had 
hitherto  only  glowed  feebly  and  at  intervals. 

He  was  a  man  of  passionate  political  con- 
victions, for  the  sake  of  which  he  had  cut 
himself  ofT  from  friends,  family  ties,  and  all 
chances  of  worldly  success.  I  shall  make 
my  letter  too  long  if  I  try  to  tell  his  story  as 
he  told  it  to  me,  but  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
he  was  deeply  complicated  in  those  revolu- 
tionary movements  which  burst  forth  from 
time  to  time  like  volcanic  eruptions  after  the 
stormy  year  1848.  With  such  watchwords  as 
"Liberty  and  the  People,"  he  set  my  heart 
beating  wildly,  and  I,  glorifying  the  man  in 
tlie  cause,  saw  in  him  a  regenerator,  a  martyr, 
a  hero.  I  did  not  think  of  his  worn  looks, 
his  spare  form,  his  pale  face  so  seldom  a-lit 
with  a  smile.  I  accepted  his  cold  courtesies 
with  rapture.  I  was  ready  to  toil  like  a 
slave  in  his  service. 

One  evening  I  acted  tlie  leading  part  in 
a  brilhant  rehearsal  given  for  the  sake  of  the 
suffering  Poles.  The  play  was  followed  by  a 
eonversazioiu — that  is  to  say,  an  assembly  of 
fashionably  dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
who  were  said  to  be  friends  and  well-wishers 
of  Poland.  Among  these  smiling  beauties 
and  flattering  cavaliers  I  felt  strangely  ill  at 
ease,  and,  hiding  mj'self  in  an  obscure  comer, 
wept  over  the  lapful  of  roses  and  camellias 
that  had  been  showered  upon  me.  Mr.  Wratis- 
law  found  me  out,  and,  with  a  bitter  voice, 
ecnocd  my  own  thoughts. 

"You  may*well  weep,"  he  said.  "What  a 
make-believe  is  all  this !  FStes,  flowers, 
music  and  wioe,  smiles  and  compliments— 
what  have  they  to  do  with  such  a  cause  as 
ours?  Do  not  deceive  yourself  into  any  be- 
lief that  you  are  now  acting  an  heroic  pari." 
"  Yet,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  turning  to 
me  with  a  sudden  light  in  his  eyes  and  fer- 
vour in  his  voice,  "  you  might  be  a  noble 
woman,  the  heroine  of  thousands  of  heroes !  " 

"Help  me  to 'something  better,"  I  broke 
forth,  still  weeping.  "  You  are  wrong  if  you 
think  that  this  life  is  my  ideal.  I  am  ready 
to  do  the  best  I  can." 


He  looked  at  me  long  and 

"  You  have  no  craven  spirit,  I  know,  and 
yon  are  free.  Your  uncle  has  no  le^l  control  j! 
over  you.  Why  should  you  not  give  up  tbe  |i 
common  woman's  life  and  share  part  and  loi  l| 
with  us  ?  "  'J 

I  wiped  away  my  tears,  and  looked  mi  '1 
with  flushed  cheeks  aod  sparkling  eyes.  H^  ■ 
cheeks  flushed,  too,  as  he  weot  on  to  matt 
the  strangest  proposition  that  was  surely  ,1 
ever  made  to  a  woman  by  her  lover— for  i| 
need  I  say  tliat  before  making  this  be  had  I 
declared  his  love  to  me?  "  ^Vhy  not  cor- ' 
sccrate  your  gift,"  he  said  passionately,  "10  1 
the  grandest  cause  of  modern  ages?  ffc  , 
reformers  are  mostly  men  of  the  people,  .. 
wanting  that  wealth  without  which  action  on  J 
a  large  scale  is  impossible.  The  fiety  word  ll 
and  the  inspired  deed  can  do  little  wilhont  1' 
the  gold  that  hires  the  soldier  and  purchase;  i 
the  musket.  For  want  of  money,  Italy  will  I 
remain  the  scorn  of  nations,  France  will  con-  r 
tinue  to  writhe  under  the  tyrant's  heel.  Spam 
will  not  be  able  to  shake  off  her  horrid  b-  | 
cubus.  Will  you  sit  apart  from  the  stniggU,  .1 
incompetently  pitying,  feebly  admiring,  after  | 
the  way  of  women  ?  or  will  you  strain  ever,- 1) 
nerve  to  help  us  ?  Service  of  the  lip  and  , 
not  of  the  hands  we  care  not  for.  Luke- 
warm adherents  we  scorn  to  enrol.  Cotoe 
to  us  heart-whole,  purpo  sew  hole,  succeed 
with  us,  or  fail  with  us,  and  your  name 
shall  live  among  the  guild  of  regenerators  of 
the  world  for  ever." 

What  words  were  these  for  a  young  girl 
to  hear,  accompanied  as  they  were  wth  the 
strongest  expressions  of  love  and  admira- 
tion ?  I  saw  before  me  such  a  career  as  I 
had  longed  for  during  my  solitary,  colour- 
less youth — a  career  of  high  aims,  splendid 
hopes,  noble  deeds  ;  and  I  saw  in  the  nun 
at  my  feet,  a  lover  worthy  of  the  sacrifice  Uut 
must  go  before. 

"  Do  you  falter  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Nay,"  I  answered,  "  I  have  waited  foi 
such  a  summons  as  this;  I  am  ready  to 
obey  it" 

"  Is  this  a  promise,  my  Theodora?" 

"  A  solemn  promise." 

He  took  a  ring  from  his  finger  and  put  ii 
on  my  own;  from  that  time  I  was  not  only  the 
betrothed  wife  of  this  man,  but  his  servant. 
his  slave,  his  tool. 

\Vhat  followed  was  like  a  dream.  Two  or 
three  days  afterwards,  under  pretence  ci 
spending  the  evening  with  my  aunts,  1  n:e! 
him  by  appointment  at  Charing  Cross,  !'.■: 
was  conducted  to  a  gloomy  utile  council 
chamber,  where  I  was  enrolled  as  s  member  a 
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a  certain  secret  society,  having  for  its  object 
various  political  movements.  Two  or  three 
weeks  later  I  broke  the  intelligence  to  my  re- 
lations that  I  was  going  upon  the  stage.  Ere 
twelve  months  were  over,  I  had  contributed 
several  hundred  pounds  to  the  society's  funds. 
The  life  I  now  led  was  strangely  varied  and 
emotional.  There  were  my  public  successes, 
to  begin  with,  which  gradullly  brought  my 
uncle  and  aunts  back  to  me ;  poor  little  Dora 
had  never  swerved  from  her  sisterly  allegi- 
ance, and  used  to  visit  me  suireptitiously 
during  the  first  period  of  the  major's  wrath. 
I  had  now  friends,  independence,  and  for- 
tune. I  had,  in  addition  to  these,  something 
I  valued  far  more,  namely,  what  I  conceived 
to  be  the  highest  ambition  and  the  most 
devoted  love  that  could  ennoble  a  life. 

Mr.  Wratislaw  was  constantly  bringing  his 
friends  to  my  house,  and  from  their  lips  I 
heard  nanatives  of  personal  suffering  well 
calculated  to  strengthen  my  convictions  and 
heighten  my  enthusiasm.  These  care-wom, 
poorly-dressed,  ill-fed  gentlemen  were,  in 
many  cases,  members  of  noble,  nay,  princely 
families,  often  accomplished  and  eloquent, 
always  polished  and  cultivated.  They  were 
refugees  of  various  nations,  Poles,  Italians, 
Russians,  Austrian s,  Hungarians.  Recognised 
as  the  betrothed  wife  of  Mr.  Wratislaw,  who 
was  regarded  by  the  brotherhood  with  pro- 
found esteem,  I  could  not  fail  to  hold  the  first 
position  among  the  few  women  belonging  to 
our  little  community,  in  all  about  half-a-dozen 
shabby,  sad-faced  wives,  sweethearts,  and 
sisters,  who  had  followed  their  protectors  into 
exile.  They  were  all  very  gentle  to  me,  and  I 
helped  them  as  much  as  I  could.  So  time 
wore  on,  and  many  great  changes  took  place. 
Wars  burst  out,  dynasties  fell,  old  govern- 
ments were  destroyed,  and  new  ones  were 
framed  in  their  stead.  Many  of  our  enemies 
had  fallen,  and  of  our  friends,  not  a  few.  So 
often  had  the  members  of  our  little  society 
been  summoned  away  on  important  behests, 
that  one  day  Mr.  Wratislaw  and  I  found  our- 
selves left  alone. 

I  was  now  twenty-three,  and  had  naturally 
pondered  over  the  quesdon  many  and  many 
a  time,  "  Why  am  I  not  already  this  man's 
wife  ?  "  I  wearied  of  the  divided  life  I  was 
leading,  the  half  of  it  belonging  to  the  world, 
the  other  half  to  him.  I  yearned  ior  the  sweet 
common  intercourse  of  home.  Five  years  of 
acquaintance  surely  made  a  fitting  prelude  to 
marriage.  He  had  never  by  look,  word,  or 
deed  expressed  a  doubt  in  me.  I  trusted 
him  as  implicitly  as  on  our  betrothal-day. 
Cut  though  1  trusted  him,  I  began  to  find 


that  faith  in  myself  was  wearing  out.  I  could 
not  look  forward  to  another  long  period  of 
betrothal  without  alternate  misgivings  and  dis- 
may. I  was  young,  and  he  was  middle-aged. 
What  if  my  shadowy  doubts  and  misgivings 
should  take  substantial  shape  ?  The  result 
would  be  that  I  should  lose  him,  and  after 
having  lost  him,  should  hate  myself.  I  could 
share  these  thoughts  with  no  one,  and  the 
unhappiness  of  them  told  upon  my  health. 
I  was  too  truthful  to  feign  the  ease  of  mind  I 
did  not  feel ;  and  before  long,  Mr.  Wratislaw 
saw  dearly  that  some  deep-seated  anxiety  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  my  pale  looks  and  changeful 
moods.  Sometimes  I  was  all  tenderness  and 
submission;  at  others,  all  waywardness  and 
caprice.  He  maintained  his  courtly,  lover-like 
behaviour,  though  the  passionate  devotion  that 
first  characterized  it  had  gradually  lessened. 

At  last  matters  were  brought  to  a  climax  by 
a  summons  from  abroad.  Mr.  Wratislaw  came 
to  me  with  the  letter  in  his  hand,  and  read 
it  quite  calmly,  though  it  involved  his  imme- 
diate departure  and  an  absence  of  some  years. 

I  waited  in  silence  for  what  he  had  to  say. 
He,  in  his  turn,  scrutinized  me,  as  if  to  read 
my  secret  thoughts.     At  last  he  said — 

"  We  must  take  leave  of  each  other  this 
very  day.     I  depart  at  midnight." 

I  tried  to  speak,  but  found  no  words.  His 
unswerving  passiveness  gave  me  courage.  I 
mistook  it  for  the  passiveness  of  despair,  and 
implored  that  I  might  share  his  fortunes,  for 
good  or  evil,  that  I  might  follow  him  wherever 
he  went,  and  be  to  him  wife,  helper,  com- 
forter, all  that  a  true  woman  could. 

He  then  explained  to  me,  at  great  length, 
and  in  language  so  cold  and  well-chosen,  that 
it  would  have  well  become  a  pleader  in  a 
court  of  law,  why  our  marriage  was  impossible. 
In  the  first  place,  he  said,'!  was  deceiving 
myself  if  I  thought  I  was  in  any  way  fitted 
to  accompany  him  on  this  mission. 

"  You  are  impulsive,  and  full  of  the  gene- 
rous self-sacrificing  spirit  of  your  sex ;  but 
consider,  what  a  life  you  would  fain  enter 
upon,  what  a  life  you  would  fain  relinquish. 
The  emissaries  of  a  proscribed  fraternity,  we 
propagandists  of  a  forbidden  faith,  must  fare 
hard  as  soon  as  we  touch  hostile  soil.  Hunger 
and  thirst,  cold  and  heat,  chains  and  impri- 
sonment, very  likely  await  us.  You  have  ' 
been  delicately  reared.  You  will  best  serve 
us  by  remaining  in  the  position  to  which 
nature  has  destined  you.  Brilliant,  beau- 
tiful, inspired,  and  inspiring,  we  cannot  leave 
a  better  advocate  behind  us  than  yourself. 
If,"  he  continued, in  the  same  measured  tones, 
"  I  have  done  you  wrong  in  allowing  an 
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engagement  to  go  on  foi  yeais  diat  could  not 
end  in  mairiage,  forgive  me.  At  first  I 
thought  too  meanly  of  myself  to  ima^e 
that  an  event;  so  imimpoitant  as  my  mamage 
could  affect  for  good  or  for  evil  the  destinies  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  my  fellow-cieatures. 
Later,  I  have  learned  wisdom.  I  ha.ve  care- 
fully weighed  my  own  individual  happiness 
against  the  good  of  the  people,  and  need  I 
say,  which  has  kicked  the  beam?  You  are 
a  noble  woman.  Show  your  nobility  in  the 
same  supreme  self-abaegation.  Let  us  weep 
together,  but  rather  over  the  sufferings  of 
others  than  our  own,  and  let  each  of  us  do 
our  poor  best  to  alleviate  them.  We  remain 
friends  knit  by  a  closer  tie  than  that  of  love 
for  each  other,  namely,  love  for  humanity." 

What  words  were  those  ?  Ah,  me  !  what 
words  were  those?  In  spite  of  the  grandeur 
of  his  sentiments,  and  the  implied  cost  of 
such  renundation  to  himself,  I  felt  that  he 
was  doing  me  bitter  wron^,  and  that  he  would 
never  have  done  it,  had  his  heart  not  swerved 
from  its  allegiance  long  ago. 

But  his  face  was  cold  and  hard  as  granite, 
and  I  let  him  go  without  uttering  a  word  for 
which  I  need  afterwards  have  blushed.  My 
secret  sorrow  he  never  knew.  I  marvel  now 
that  I  could  ever  have  loved  such  a  man.  I 
marvel  that  I  could  have  so  devoted  myself 
to  his  creeds.  Por  as  years  wore  on,  and  the 
tenour  of  my  life  was  changed,  I  ceased  to 
accept  as  entirely  and  unconditionally  the 
social  and  political  doctrines  whose  first  ex- 
pounder had  been  himself.  I  will  not  say 
that  faith  in  the  teachings  broke  down  with 
faith  in  the  teacher.  The  process  of  dis 
enchantment  was  much  slower^  the  scepti 
cism  never  so  complete.  To  this  day  1 
cherish  the  hope  that  by  some  direct 
application  of  newer  and  nobler  social 
theories  than  any  the  world  has  yet  seen, 
the  ills  of  poverty,  oppression,  and  vice  may 
be  infinitely  lessened.  But  I  do  not  see  in 
such  men  as  Mr,  Wratiskw  and  his  friends, 
the  agents  of  a  revolution  so  vast  and 
glorious.  Whilst  I  believed  him  to  be  loyal, 
how  could  I  doubt  the  integrity  of  his  philan- 
thropic schemes  ? 

What  should  I  do  with  my  life?  I  asked 
myself  this  when  I  woke  up  one  day,  to  find 
it  again  empty,  cloudless,  joyless  as  in  the 
dreary  childhood  of  which  I  have  told  you. 

Dora  had  married  long  ago,  and  in  her 
house,  full  of  happy  children,  there  was  no 
room  for  me.  Life  was  very  smooth  and 
simple  to  my  cousin.  She  was  exactly  the 
Doraof  old,  except  that  husband  and  children 
cii.j  tijg  place  once  held  by  friends  and  re- 
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lations.  She  had  no  room  in  her  heart  to  | 
take  in  all.  Her  father  lived  dose  by,  entirety 
devoted  to  his  daughter's  darlings.  Hynntts  :| 
with  whom  I  bad  passed  the  two  or  three  h 
years  that  followed  Mr.Wratislaw'sdepaitiire,  ' 
were  both  dead.  It  was  some  constdation  to  ij 
me,  that,  in  some  degree,  I  had  atoned  for  'j 
the  ungradouS  neglect  of  my  girlhood.  '1 

For  a  long  time  my  mind  swerved  between  ' 
two  resolves.    Should  I  go  back  to  my  oki 
love,  the  drama?     Should  I  fblfil  a  Iragiog 
that  had  oflen  been  stronger  Han  I  conkl  re- 
sist without  pain,  and  go  to  Italy? 

1  did  neither.    Chance  decided  othcnrise. 
A  formal  pro^sal  was  made  to  me  one  day,  ' 
through  a  German&iend,  one  of  Dora's  mnsic  :. 
masters,  that  I  should  accept  the  position  of  ' 
teacher  of  English  and  elocu^on  at  a  public  . 
institution  for  girls  in  central  Germany.    I  I 
accepted  it ;  &e  life  pleased  me ;   I  had  I 
plenty  of  work  and  plenty  of  leisntc,  and  what  ' 
was  more  important  still,  plenty  of  friends. 
Music,  which  I  studied  passionately,  secnMd  ' 
to  comfort  me.    The  years  slipped  by,  if  with- 
out great  joys,  certainly  without  great  grirf,  ,| 
and    good    to    remember.      Calm     sammn  , 
days  in  the  forest,  winter  evenings  in  happ; 
homely  circles,  mnsic  and  boolu,  made  up 
their  pleasant  sum.  And  now  I  have  brongfat ' 
my  stoiy  to  the  point  at  which  I   started. 
Dear  friend,  do  not  blame  me  if  tite  confcs-  j 
sion  is  a  little  late.    Judge  it  as  gently  as  yon 
can.      M^  better  self  has  had  to  wrestle 
fiercely  with  the  worse,  and  more  than  once, 
the  victory  was  doubtful.     Now,  come  witat  r 
may,  I  have  behaved  to  you  as  yoQ  wonld,  I  ' 
am  sure,  have  behaved  to  me.  [ 

My  little  maid  will  run  across  the  fields 
with  this  letter  as  soon  as  she  has  put  away  ' 
the  tea-things,  and  you  will  find  it  on  your  ' 
return.     I  know  not  how  the  hours  will  pass  Ij 
till  I  receive  a  sign  from  you.  i 

Theodoka.     I 

■   IL— ms  LETTER.  ! 

Theodora,  I  have  for  once  deceived  yon. 
When  I  said  yesterday  that  I  could  not  come 
to  you  this  afternoon,  because  I  wanted  to  , 
find  some  one  to  take  my  phice  daring  our  ■ 
proposed  hoHday,  I  but  told  half  the  truth,  j 
Another  matter  has  kept  me  away ;  and  Aax 
is  the  writing  of  a  very  long  letter. 

I  have  known  very  few  women  in  my  life, ' 
and  no  sweet  woman  intimately  till  the  last  !' 
few  years.  It  would,  therefore,  be  idle  of  :| 
me  to  speculate  upon  your  judgment  of  a  ! 
stoiy,  made  up  as  it  is  of  temptatioDS^  '' 
struggles,  and  passions  of  which  yon  do  not 
dream.    The  absent,  eccentric,  moody  parish 
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organist  has  aot  always  lived  the  quiet  life 
which  youi  influence  has  spiritualised;  aor 
has  he  always  been  the  intractable  creatuie 
you  have  tamed  and  Bubdued. 

If  you  can  pardon  me  for  not  having  taken 
you  into  my  confldence  before,  God  bless  you, 
sweetest,  we  shall  indeed  hare  good  days  in 
store  for  us.  I  was  the  youngest  step-child 
of  my  father's  second  wife.  My  own  mother 
I  never  knew.  For  some  reason  I  had  been 
an  unpopular  child  from  the  cradle  upwards. 
My  iatbcr  was  a&onted  at  the  first  sight  of 
me  because  I  happened  to  be  the  fourth  son, 
instead  of  a  much-coveted  daughter.  The 
nurse  found  me  ugly ;  the  rest  of  the  house- 
hold, effeminate.  I  was  a  weakly  boy,  and 
my  brothers,  being  athletes  themselves,  set 
to  work  to  effect  my  ph^ical  development. 
Sometimes  I  was  dieted,  that  is,  half  starved, 
in  order  that  I  might  leam  how  to  bear  pri- 
vation. At  others,  I  was  ducked  within  an 
inch  of  my  life,  so  as  to  become  inured  to 
cold  water.  One  day  I  was  put  upon  a  restive 
horse,  on  purpose  that  I  might  experience 
tumble.  My  stepmother  interfered  as  little 
as  my  &ther,  not  because  she  lacked  feeling, 
but  because  she  hated  weakness.  She  was 
a  dever  woman,  tall,  and  well-formed,  and 
woukl  have  been  a  Spartan's  ideal,  ^e 
prided  herself  greatly  upon  being  the  mother 
of  a  healthy  race.  Every  yeai  my  father's 
family  increased,  and  his  house  grew  fuller 
and  noisier.  At  Ust  I  went  to  school.  My 
father  was  now  beginning  to  find  economy 
necessary,  as  bis  second  wife  had  brought 
him  no  ftntune.  It  was  proposed,  therefore, 
that  I  should  afterwards  study  medicine  at 
Vienna  under  the  care  of  a  physician  at- 
tached to  the  celebrated  Josephium.  I  was 
fifteen  when  I  entered  upon  my  new  life — 
a  shy,  studious,  melancholy  lad.  The  moun- 
tain air  of  Switzerland  had  braced  my  feeble 
frame,  and  I  was  no  longer  sickly  or  ill-look- 
ing, though  I  had  not  the  athletic  limbs  and 
ruddy  looks  of  most  English  country-bred 
boys.  In  the  professor's  home  I  met  with 
nothing  but  kindness.  He  had  a  charming 
wife  and  one  daughter,  named  after  her, 
Gisela.  The  Viennese  have  a  certain  grace, 
loveliness,  and  piquancy  peculiarly  their  own, 
and  Gisela  had  alt  these.  A  girl  of  eighteen 
looks  upon  her  junior  by  three  years  as  a 
more  child,  and  Gisela  treated  me  accord- 
ingly, and  took  me  under  her  especial  pro- 
tection.  No  wonder  that  the  hitherto  neglected 
boy  worshipped  her  as  an  angel.  Never  have 
I  seen  a  creature  possessed  of  such  fasci- 
nation. Whenever  she  talked,  sang,  danced, 
or  played,  it  was  with  the  bewitcUng  aban- 


donment of  a  young  kitten,  and  though  she 
never  seriously  applied  herself  to  anything, 
I  found  all  her  accomplishments  remaxkablc. 
Amid  hei  flowers,  statuettes,  and  birds  she 
moved  lightly,  an  inspired,  inspiring  thing, 
now  absorbed  in  devotion,  now  given  up  to 
enjoyment  of  art  and  music.  Her  life  was  full 
of  change  and  excitement ;  and,  like  a  vase 
of  exquisite  flowcra,  her  presence  impressed 
the  place  in  which  she  stirred  with  sweetness. 

I  have  said  that  Gisela  was  a  devotee. 
Often  and  often  I  have  felt  a  devotee  also 
when  kneeling  by  her  side  in  the  beautiful 
old  churches  of  Vienna.  Thus  it  came  about 
that  I  learned  to  love  church  music  as  I  do, 
and  to  find  in  it  consolation  and  delight 

Gisela  was  already  in  the  world  when  I,  a 
youth,  first  made  her  acquaintance.  During 
the  gay  season  she  went  out  a  great  deal 
more  than  most  girls  of  her  position,  being 
always  in  request  on  account  of  her  beauty 
and  fascination.  It  was  even  my  privilege 
to  see  her  ready  dressed  before  starting.  I 
daresay  those  toilettes  were  simple  enough, 
for  the  professor  was  by  no  mean  rich,  but 
they  always  sent  me  into  ecstasies.  The 
next  day's  dinner  would  be  enlivened  by 
anecdotes  of  the  evening's  entertainment; 
and  every  &esh  narrative  of  Gisela's  triumphs 
made  me  long  more*  ardently  to  share  the 
campaign  with  her  adoring  cavaliers. 

^Vhen  I  was  eighteen  I  Iiad  to  go  to 
England.  My  father  was  ill,  and  it  seemed 
likely  that  I  might  not  return  to  my  adopted 
home  for  some  time.  Gisela  wept  at  the 
tidings,  and  we  spent  the  last  hours  before 
my  departure  together.  After  a  boyish  out- 
burst of  feeling  on  my  part,  and  a  calm, 
womanly  remonstrance  on  hers,  she  allowed 
me  to  give  her  the  only  treasure  I  had, 
namely,  a  little  coral  seal,  she  bestowing,  in 
return,  a  neck-ribbon.  We  promised  to 
write  to  each  other,  and  to  confide  in  each 
other  whenever  any  secret  trouble  might 
befall  either  of  us.  Then,  heart-broken,  I 
set  out  on  my  journey. 

I  found  my  father's  house  full  of  trouble. 
My  elder  brothers  had  not  turned  out  well. 
One  had  gone  to  sea,  another  was  loafing 
about  London  in  Mleness,  after  having  tried 
several  professions  and  failed  in  all ;  the 
third  had  set  off  for  the  diggings  in  disre- 
putable company,  and  so  oa  Tht  younger 
children  were  as  yet  in  the  schoolroom  or 
nursery.  "  You  are  the  only  one  of  my  sons 
whose  conduct  has  been  that  of  a  gentle- 
man," my  poor  father  said  to  me  after  the 
first  greetings  were  over,  "  and  when  I  die, 
which  must  be  soon — thanks  to  the  troubles 
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my  children  have  brought  upon  my  head — 
your  stepmother  will  have  no  other  friend." 
'  In  plain  words,  I  was  regarded  as  the 
future  mainstay  of  the  family.  My  father's 
fortune,  never  large,  had  been  greatly  re- 
duced by  the  extravagance  of  his  elder  sons, 
and  it  was  only  with  the  utmost  economy  he 
could  afford  to  continue  my  studies  in  Eng- 
land. 1  worked  with  a  will,  inspired  by 
Gisela's  letters  and  my  father's  appealing  con- 
fidence. What  should  hinder  me  from  turn- 
ing out  a  credit  to  the  name  I  bore  ?  What 
should  hinder  Giscia  from  marrying  me  ? 

Two  or  three  years  passed,  at  the  end  of 
which  I  had  creditably  nin  through  the 
medical  curriculum,  and  saw  myself,  as  I 
thought,  fairly  launched  in  an  honourable  and 
happy  caieer.  My  father  was  dead,  but  ray 
stepmother  had  received  an  accession  of 
fortune,  and  I  was  thus  released  from  the  task 
— which  I  own  I  should  have  perfotraed  un- 
graciously— of  supporting  my  father's  widow 
and  her  children.  Ah !  Theodora,  we  know 
not  what  we  do  when  we  congratulate  our- 
selves upon  having  escaped  a  hard  duty, 
through  so-called  happy  chance !  Sooner  or 
later  this  cowardly  shrinking  from  unwelcome 
aUe^ance  is  sure  to  be  punished  by  the  vain 
craving  after  any  duty,jio  matter  how  mean 
or  common,  that  lifts  us  from  self  and  sin. 

I  sped  to  Gisela  in  the  first  dull  days  of 
my  freedom,  and  was  warmly  welcomed  back 
to  my  old  home.  Things  had  changed  there 
very  little.  The  good  professor  looked  hardly 
a  day  older.  The  professor's  wife  wore  a  cap 
of  precisely  the  same  pattern  as  of  old.  Gret- 
chen,  the  cook,  was  not  yet  married.  Bahle, 
the  housemaid,  had  not  yet  replaced  a  faith- 
less lover.  The  Gastzimmer  glowed  as  usual 
with  gay  embroidery.  The  piano  stood  in 
its  old  place.  The  dinner  prepared  in  my 
honour  was  the  well-known  birth-day  dinner 
of  many  years.  But  how  was  it  with  Gisela  ? 
*  At  first  I  thought  that  she  had  changed  as 
little  as  the  rest.  She  ran  out  to  meet  me- 
with  smiles  on  her  lips,  light  in  her  eyes,  joy 
and  welcome  in  her  voice.  But  after  a  time 
I  perceived  a  great  alteration.  When,  the' 
flush  faded  from  her  cheek,  and  the  gladness 
passed  out  of  her  voice,  slie  grew  cold  and 
strange,  and  very  sad.  "  What  is  the  matter 
with  Gisela?"  I  asked,  as  soon  as  I  was 
alone  with  her  mother. 

The  old  lady  answered  unconcernedly, 
nevri"  once  looking  up  from  her  knitting, 
"  Oh,  I  suppose  you  take  her  whims  for  ad- 
ments.  She  wears  herself  out  with  them, 
that  is  alL" 

Two  or  three  days  passed  before  I  got  a 


I 

single  word  with  Gisela  alone.  There  was  ' 
always  something  to  prevent,  either  company  I 
in  the  house,  or  an  excursion  to  the  country,  |l 
or  a  musical  party  at  some  friend's  house,  to  |j 
which  we  all  went ;  Gisela  outshining,  as  I  1 
thought,  her  friends  and  companions  as  much  |l 
as  in  the  old  days.  All  this  time  I  noticed  il 
that  some  undehnable,  almost  inappreciable  '', 
discord  had  crept  into  this  once*  happy  i 
family.  Devoted  as  I  was  to  Gisela,  I  coiiid  {| 
but  confess  that  she  was  the  causeof  all  this.  '! 
Capricious  she  had  ever  been,  but  formerly  || 
her  capriciousness  never  wilfiilly  pained  any  '1 
living  soul.  But  her  unaccountable  beha-  .1 
viour  now  made  me  ready  to  believe  any-  il 
thing.  Yet  the  old  charm  was  as  strong 
as  ever,  and  I  persuaded  myself  that  if  only  [ 
Gisela  became  my  wife,  she  would  return  to  | 
her  former  self 

At  last  my  opportunity  came.     Gisela  and  ' 
I  were  alone.    I  told  her,  very  shyly  and 
tenderly,  that  I  had  refrained  from  speakii^ 
to  her  parents  till  I  knew  what  her  own  feel-  ! 
ings  were  towards  me.     Was  it  possible  that 
she  could  regard  her  boyish  comrade,  in  the  . 
light  of  a  lover  ?     For  her  sake  I  would  wil-  I 
lingly  give  up  home  and  country,  and  settle  ir     ' 
her  own  city  for  the  rest  of  my  hfe.  There  was    I 
nothing  I  wouldnot  sacrifice  tomake  her  happy.    I 

"  Nothing  ? "   she  asked,  looking  si   m* 
almost  wildly.     "Are  you- sure  of  that,  Ed-  . 
ward.     Nothing, — nothing  ?  "  i 

I  had  roused  a  spirit  that  I  -could  not  ,| 
quell.  She  wept,  laughed,  tore  her  hair,  and  ' 
wrung  her  hands  like  one  distracted.  One  < 
moment  she  begged  me  never  to  leave  her. or  'I 
forsake  her  ;  the  next,  she  begged,  nay,  com-  ' 
manded  tne  to  go  out  of  her  sight  at  once  and 
forever..  My  idfection  was  alike  her  sweetest  i 
joy  and  deepest  grief,  honey  and  balm,  gall  , 
and  wormwood. 

Was  this  sweet  child  indeed  going  mad? —  ' 
the  victim  of  some  tearful  delusioni*  There  . 
was  nothing  too  dreadful  to  suspect  as  she  ,, 
raved  on,  sometimes  hiding  her  tace  in  the  ji 
sofa  pillows,  at  others,  kneding  at  ray  knee.      I 

But  the  mood  passed,  leaving  her  quite  [I 
calni,  and  then  I  saw  that  it  was  no  delusicm,  jj 
but  a  terrible  reality  that  had  worked  such  ll 
woeful  change.     And  no  one  else  had  dis- 
covered it  but  I !     She  wiped  away  her  tears. 
and,  after  a  long  story — surely  the  most  piti- 
ful ever  poured  into  the  ears  of,  a  lover — 
promised   to   many  me.     Forgive   me,   my 
Theodora,  for  telling  her  story  to  you.   Much 
of  it,  of  course,  I  did  not  hear  then ;  much  i 
of  it  I  gathered  for  myself  afterwards ;  much 
of  it  I  inferred  from  after-events  only.  i 

Soon  after  I  left  Germany,  Giscia  had  s  I 
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secret,  unacknowledged  lover.  Moving  in  a 
higher  social  rank  than  her  own,  a  diplomatist 
and  courtier,  handsome,  elegant,  gifted  in 
speech,  he  was  just  the  person  to  fascinate 
au  ambitious,  and  high-spirited  girl.  His 
superior  social  position,  his  wealth  and  titles, 
gave  a  fictitious  value  to  all  these  qualities, 
and  made  his  favours  and  flatteries  doubly 
alluring.  Time  wore  on,  and  the  pernicious 
friendship,  if,  indeed,  such  a  term  can  be 
applied  to  what  was  mere  selfish  passion  on 
the  one  hand  and  blind  devotion  on  the 
other, — ^worked  like  poison  on  the  girl's  once 
sunny  nature.  She  who  had  been  an  angel, 
like  you,  could  not  go  into  other  company 
without  defilement,  and  I  have  lo!d  you  how 
altered  I  found  her  from  the  Gisela  of  fanner 
days.  But  hitherto,  though  too  weak  to  save 
herself  from  such  hateful  bond^^e,  she  had. 
resisted  every  persuasion  to  forsake  honour, 
home,  duty,  and  go  with  him  whithersoever 
he  willed. 

That  he  had  so  tempted  her,  I  did  not 
know  when  she  first  promised  to  become 
my  wife.  We  were  betrothed  to  the  joy  of 
the  good  professor  and  his  wife,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  tragedy  underlying  Gisela's 
changed  nature ;  a^d  for  a  time  all  went  welL 
She  even  began  to  take  an  interest  in  those 
occupations  she  had  long  laid  aside,  would 
sing  and  play  to  me,  would  occasionally  read 
a  little  poetry  and  romance  aloud,  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  a  picnic  in  the  forests,  and  other- 
wise try  to  rouse  herself  from  apathy,  irritation, 
and  pensiveness.  How  gladly  I  welcomed 
every  sign  of  returning  health  and  natural- 
ness, I  n«ed  not  say. 

One  day  I  accompanied  Gisela  and  her 
parents  to  the  suomier  residence  of  a  certain 

Princess  M ,  whose  private  physician  the 

professor's  father  had  been  for  years.  It  was 
looked  upon  as  a  ^eat  mark  of  distinction  to 
be  invited,  and  Gisela's  toilette  had  been  dis- 
cussed for  days  beforehand.  When  our 
hostess,  a  noble-looking  old  lady,  met  us  on 
the  lawn,  she  kissed  the  young  girl's  cheek 
and  complimented  hei  on  her  appearance. 
"  An  old  friend  of  yours  has  arrived  from 
Berlin  to-day,"  said  the  Princess,  alter  the 
first  greetings  were  over.  "  I  must  introduce 
him  to  my  little  Gisela's  betrothed." 

I  knew  without  looking  at  Gisela's  face 
what  had  happened,  and  a  great  dread  took 
hold  of  me.  The  old  friend  arrived  from 
Berlin  was  no  other  than  the  tempter  of  so 
manyyears;  he  had  stejiped  in  at  the  eleventh 
hAui,  to  filch  my  happiness  from  me.  The 
summer  afternoon  passed  as  usual — a  little 
music,  a  little  conversation,  tea  in  the  garden. 


and  then  it  was  time  to  go.  Wiihout  watdt- ' 
ing  the  pair,  I  knew  that  as  yet  he  had  not ' 
had  the  opportunity  of  sa>Tng  a  single  vad 
to  her  in  secret.  The  little  party  had  re- 
mained together  throughout  the  whole  of  the ' 
entertainment  j  only  when  it  brake  up  and 
I  was  making  my  adicux  to  the  piinces 
and  her  lady  friends,  I  saw  him  approadi 
Gisela  and  whisper  a  word  or  two  as  they 
shook  each  other  by  the  hand.  We  drow 
home  apparently  in  good  spirits ;  I  ins  set 
down  at  the  door  of  my  lodgii^,  Gisela  bay- 
ing expressed  herself  too  tired  to  do  anything 
but  go  to  bed,  and  I  tried  to  occupy  mysdf 
with  my  ordinary  studies ;  but  I  could  not 
read  the  pages  before  me.  Book  after  book 
was  taken  up  and  thrown  aside ;  my  whole 
being  was  possessed  by  a  nameless  tenor. 
Under  her  parents'  roof  what  harm  raulil 
happen  to  her  ?  said  reason.  In  the  proii- 
mity  of  that  man  anything  and  eveiylhiii^ 
said  fancy ;  and  fancy  had  her  way. 

I  lighted  my  lamp,  brought  out  my  bookt 
and  prepared  for  long  hours  of  study.  B^ 
fore  the  night  had  fairly  set  in  I  sent  a  liltif 
bunch  of  water  lilies  to  Gisela,  that  she  had 
asked  me  to  procure  for  her  some  time  befee. 
She  had  desired  to  paiat  them,  and  as  a  de^ 
was  rare  with  her  in  those  days,  we  ahrajr 
took  care  to  gratify  her  wishes.  Having  scot 
the  flowers,  I  betook  myself  to  my  wai£ 

It  was  past  midnight  when  I  was  aroused 
by  the  sound  of  something  falling  heavily  (a 
the  threshold  of  my  door.  The  noise  was  so 
sudden  and  unexpected  thatforafewsecoDLS 
I  paused  in  irresolute  dismay.  When  at  last 
I  collected  myself  and  opened  the  door  I  wff 
Gisela  lying  at  my  feet.  She  had  not  feinicd, 
nor  fallen  from  weariness,  but  in  her  ejgei- 
■ss  she  had  missed  a  step  and  stumbled. 
I  hfted  her  from  the  ground  without  2 
word,  both  of  us  pale,  trembling,  moved  to 
the  inmost  depths  of  our  being  by  untold 
emotion.  As  she  rose  white  flowers  dropped 
from  her  hands  ;  they  were  the  lilies  I  had 
sent  her  a  few  hours  ago.  I  placed  her  in  an 
easy  chair,  I  wrapped  shawls  about  her,  I 
prevailed  upon  her  to  drink  a  little  wine,  and 
tried  to  calm  her  by  the  tenderest  words. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  the  fearful  eicUe- 
ment  under  which  she  was  labouring  passed 
away ;  then  she  said  in  a  voice  feeble,  yet  at 
times  rising  to  her  old  vehemence  : 

"  Edward,  I  have  come  to  you  to  save  me. 
I  know  if  I  stay  in  this  place  I  cannot 
continue  to  resist  temptarion,  and  I  dare  not 
die  with  such  a  load  upon  my  conscience. 
Will  you  take  me  away  this  very  night?  1 
have  thought  of  a  plan  j  I  have  aa  aunt  living 
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at  Pesth,  and  the  steamer  departs  at  dawn ; 
let  us  go.  You  can  leave  me  there  and  return 
home  to  explain  ail  to  my  parents,  who  will 
forgive  anything  so  long  as  I  do  not  dishonour 
them.  Oh  I  Edward,  I  must  hide  myself  from 
him,  or  I  am  lost,  for  I  love  him  stUI ! " 

I  used  every  argument  I  could  think  of  to 
dissuade  her  from  this  scheme ;  I  set  before 
her  the  cowardice  such  a  step  would  imply, 
and  the  discomfort  that  might  hereafter  arise. 
It  was  quite  unlikely  that  avoidance  of  this 
man  would  always  be  possible.  Wherever 
we  chose  to  go  he  might  follow,  and  only  a 
proud,  determined  spirit  on  her  side  could 
secure  lasting  peace.  But  she  did  not  seem 
to  take  in  the  meaning  of  my  words.  What 
could  I  do  but  yield?  It  ^vas  now  long 
past  midnight,  and  within  an  hour  and  a  half 
of  the  departure  of  the  steamer.  As  calmly 
as  I  could  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  professor 
and  his  wife,  saying  that  for  reasons  I  would 
explain  on  my  return  Gisela  had  determined 
to  go  to  her  aunt  at  Pesth,  and  that  I  should 
escort  her  thither,  returning  next  day.  I 
begged  the  utmost  secrecy  as  to  her  move- 
ments, and  said  all  that  I  could  to  comfort 
them.  Then  I  hastily  made  a  lew  preparations 
for  departure,  locked  up  my  room,  and  hold- 
ing Gisela  by  the  hand  set  out  for  the  quay. 

Never  shall  I  foi^et  that  walk  in  the  cool, 
grey,  summer  dawn,  that  sad,  strange,  em- 
bartuition,  that  monotonous,  melancholy 
journey.  Every  hour  I  saw  myself  drifting 
farther  and  farther  from  the  happiness  1  had 
looked  upon  as  assured.  In  Gisela's  aching 
heart  there  was  surely  now  no  room  for  me. 
The  sense  of  her  own  helplessness  weighed 
her  down  like  an  iron  hand.  She  was  very 
tender,  very  pitiful  to  me,  but  it  was  with 
the  tenderness  of  despair. 

Alas  !  how  sad  it  makes  me  to  recall  the 
last  chapter  of  her  story  I  Gisela  remained 
for  some  months  away  from  her  home;  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  we  were  married. 
Again  a  gleam  of  sunshine  brightened  our 
way ;  she  returned  by  little  and  little  to  her 
old  habits,  took  an  interest  in  housewifely 
things,  amused  me  in  the  evenings  with 
music  and  singing,  put  on  gay  colours  to 
please  my  eye,  showed  by  every  word,  look, 
and  deed  how  entirely  she  tried  to  forget  the- 
past.  For  a  year  or  two  we  thus  lived  in 
perfect  peace. 

But  ail  this  time  her  health  was  giving  way, 
and  just  when  a  vista  of  happiness  seemed 
opening  before  us,  she  died.  Theodora, 
where  Gisek's  story  ends  my.own  confession 


begins.  For  years  after  I  led  an  aimless, 
hopeless,  useless  life,  wandering  here  and 
there,  making  no  friends,  taking  up  no  duties, 
a  burden  to  myself.  I  had  never  loved  the 
profession  of  medicine,  and  the  first  occupa- 
tion I  took  refuge  in  was  music.  I  tried  to 
sell  my  compositions,  but  at.  last  resigned 
myself  to  the  humbler  career  of  an  organist 
From  a  monotonous,  self-abt; orbed  existence 
you,  dear  one,  and  all-blessed  music  rescued 
me  ere  it  was  too  late.  I  found  how  easy  it 
was  to  believe  in  myself  as  soon  as  I  bad 
learned  to  believe  in  another. 

And  why  did  I  never  once  name  this  pas- 
sionate love-story  to  you  ?  Why  did  I  shrink 
from  making  you  a  partner  of  ray  unfor- 
getable  sorrow  ?  Why  ?  Because  I  could 
not  bear  to  make  the  inequality  still  greater 
between  us,  I  who  had  so  little  to  offer,  you 
who  had  everything  to  give, — sweetness, 
beauty,  and  a  heart  unembittered  by  past 
tragedy.  But  on  the  eve  of  our  marriage  a 
great  repentance  comes  over  me  for  the 
cowardice  which  has  stood  like  a  wall  be- 
tween my  real  and  fictitious  self.  And  now 
I  throw  it  down. 

Do  I  dread  your  verdict,  Theodora?  You 
are  a  proud  woman,  and  will  naturally  feel 
aggrieved  at  such  apparent  want  of  trust  in 
you ;  but  because  you  love  me  you  can  afford 
to  look  down  from  the  heights  of  your  un- 
troubled womanhood  and  forgive. 

My  little  errand-boy  will  take  this  letter  to 
you  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  you  can  read  it 
when  your  work  is  done. 

Edward, 

postscript  tp  her  letter. 
Our  little  messengers  met  half-way,  and  as 
was  only  to  be  expected,  stopped  to  play 
awhile  amid  the  primroses  and  wood  ane- 
mones. However,  I  got  your  letter  in  time 
to  read  it  and  send  a  postscript  to  my  own 
before  the  post  goes  out  Strange  that  the 
two  first  letters  we  should  ever  write  to  each 
other  have  crossed.  But  write  no  mote.  Come. 

POSTSCRIPT  TO  HIS  LETTER, 

0"T  postscripts,  like  our  letters,  will  be 
siiic  tocrosson  theway,for  I  know  I  shall  find 
a  little  word  from  you  to-morrow  morning  on 
ray  breakfast-table,  ThankHeaven,we-haveno 
more  occasion  to  write  to  each  other.  To- 
morrow afternoon  over  our  tea  we  will  arrange 
that  long-talked  of  hohday.  Till  then,  good- 
bye, Theodora- 
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A  STORMY  day !  But  what  matterer]  it 
to  Lilias  Frazer  whether  the  wind  blew 
or  the  clouds  ttireatened  raip  ?  It  was  the  day 
for  her  to  leave  what  had  hitherto  been  her 
home — a  comfortable,  sheltered  home;  only 
the  young  girl  sighed  to  try  her  wings  in  a 
longer  flight,  faraway  from  the  old,  warm  nest. 

Perhaps  this  was  only  natural ;  and  so  her 
good  old  maiden  aunts  tried  to  think,  an 
console  themselves,  cutting  short  their  a 
ous  advices,  as  they  saw  the  eager  impatience 
on  the  bright  face  they  loved  so  well. 

All  was  ready,  but  Aunt  Honoria  detained 
her  niece's  hand  for  anothermoment,  to  repeat 
the  following  warning,  in  her  most  impressive 
manner.  "And,  dear  niece,  do  bear  in  mind 
all  that  lies  before  you!  Let  our  carefiil  teach- 
ing bear  fruit  in  the  eyes  of  our  brother,  the 
General,  and  remember  always  that  you  are  a 
'Frazer!'  Do  not,  Lilias,dear,  throw  away  the 
brilliant  lot  which  lies  before  you  in  a  freak 
of  girlish  folly.  It  was  your  beloved  father's 
will,  remember ;  and  we  have  always  heard  an 
estimable  character  of  the  young  man." 

"But  he  is  called  Job  I"  said Lilias  pathe- 
tically, as  she  hastily  kissed  her  aunt,  once 
more.  In  another  moment  she  was  in  the 
carriage,  and  driving  as  fast  as  the  horses 
could  go  through  the  grounds. 

When  they  were  quite  past  the  village, 
Lilias  gave  a  long  look  out  of  the  window, 
then  turned  to  her  companion,  the  nurse,  and, 
though  with  a  tear  in  her  eye,  clapped  her 
hands  joyously.  "  Oh,  nurse  !  and  it  is  true  ! 
We  are  really  off  now.  And  I  hope  we  shall 
have  all  sorts  of  adventures." 

"Oh,  Miss  Lilias!  what  adventures?  I 
trust  we  shall  find  everything  smooth,  and  get 
safe  to  the  General's,  I'm  sure,  I  do  dread 
that  crossing  the  water — I  do." 

For  some  time  the  nurse's  wish  seemed  to 
be  fulfilled,  and  everything  prospered  in  spite 
of  wretched  roads.  At  length,  however,  the 
carriage  came  to  a  standstill.  Nurse  turned 
red  and  pale,  but  her  young  mistress  laughed, 
when  the  driver  informed  them  (h,it  the  wheel 
had  broken,  and  that  they  were  *ive  miles 
from  any  smith's  or  any  kind  oi  village. 
What  wis  to  be  done? 

"  Can't  wc  walk  on  and  send  some  one  to 
the  carriage  ?  "  inquired  Lilias. 

"  Just  look  at  the  mud,  miss,  and  in  all  this 
rain ;  t'would  be  the  death  of  you  to  tJy  it ! " 
and  nurse  began  to  cry. 

The  driver  scratched  his  head  and  con- 


sidered, and  meanwhile  it  grew  darker  and  li 
darker.  || 

TherainandwindblewagatnstLilias'sface,  . 
and  somewhat  checked  her  enjoyment  of  this  I 
first  adventure,     She  had  been  brought  up  in  [' 
the  strictest  seclusion  by  her  old  aunts,  and  | 
had  never  mixed  with  young  people  of  her  i 
own  age.    According  to  her  very  eccentric  I 
father's  will,  she  had  been  duly  impressed  i 
with  the  idea  that  she  was  a  very  important 
person,  not  only  in  being  a  Frazer,  but  as 
being  heiress  to  a  considerable  fortune.   Hei 
father,  who  was  a  younger  son,  had  gone  early 
to  India,  where  he  had  made  money  fast.  He 
mdrried  somewhat  late  in  life,  and  at  the  birth 
of  his  first  child  his  wife  died.     He  had  m  all 
his  life  but  one  friend,  a  Mr.  Douglas,  who, 
being  at  this  time  also  a  widower,  with  one 
little'son,  the  friends  agreed  to  live  togelber. 
Then  these  two  elderly  gentlemen  formed 
a  plan,  which  ended  in  their  leaving  their  n 
respective  fortunes  tied  up  with  a  condition. 

When  Lilias  Frazer  was  eighteen,  she  was 
to  receive  young  Job  Douglas  as  her  betrothed 
husband  (it  was  expressly  sdpulated  that  thej 
were  not  to  meet  before,  but  only  to  be  told 
of  each  other,  "inawaylikelytobegetresped  ' 
and  affection").  Should  Lilias  refiise  to  cany  ;: 
out  her  father's  wishes,  hei  fortune  would  fa«  , 
forfeited,  and  all  but  a  very  small  sum  was  to 
go  to  endow  a  hospital  in  London.  If,  od 
the  other  hand.  Job  Douglas  refused  to  com- 
ply with  his  father's  express  desire,  be  was  to 
forfeit  his  money.  He  would  be  twenty-four 
years  old  when  Lilias  became  eighteen,  and  a 
handsome  allowance  bad  been  left  to  him  up  , 
to  that  time.  General  Frazer,  the  elder  bro-  ; 
ther  of  Mr.  Frazer,  was  appointed  trustee,  in 
conjuncdon  with  Sir  John  Hoper,  who,  how- 
ever, was  at  the  time  our  story  b^ns,  in  ill- 
health  and  abroad. 

Lilias's  eighteenth  birthday  had  been  cele- 
brated with  mingled  feelings  of  pleosire  and  i 
sadness  at  Elm  Court,  by  her  old  aunts,  and 
they  congratulated  themselves  on  having  or-  li 
ried  out  their  brother's  wishes  fiilly.  So  fei  Ji 
as  they  knew,  Lilias  had  seen  no  one  beyond  ' 
the  family  doctoi  and  the  elderly  rector.  She  < 
had  never  read  a  novel  or  a  play.  To  be  . 
sure,  there  was  that  travelling  artist  iriio  had  | 
stayed  amonth  at  the  vilh^emn;  that  "hand-  I 
some  man,"  with  "  beaut^ul  black  eyes,  and  [I 
long  culling  black  haii,"  who  had  seen,  and  J 
appreciated  the  charms  of  the  pretty  "young  l) 
lady,"  who  rode  about  on  her  pony,  or  visited  i 
the  pooi  folks,  with  a  basket  on  her  am ! 
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I!uc  they  had  not  thought  much  of  these 
accidental  meetings.  Lilias  was  so  "  young 
.-ind  childish,"  they  said,  and,  poor  girl,  had 
so  little  fun,  that  they  could  not  deprive  her 
of  this  small  pleasure ;  and  the  good  ladies 
never  guessed  that  the  vision  of  the  interest- 
ing stranger  would  dvfell  in  the  girl's  fancy. 
She  even  wished  heartily  that  Mr,  Douglas 
might  be  like  him.  She  did  admire  black 
eyes  and  hair  so  much  !  There  was  just  one 
thing  she  could  not  bear,  and  that  was  red 
hair !  Oh,  she  almost  prayed  that  Mr.  Douglas 
might  at  least  have  brown  locks  ! 

Such  thoughts  were  passing  through  her 
mind  as  she  now  stood  by  the  broken  car- 
riage, shivering  a  little,  but  yet  doing  her 
best  to  cheer  her  disconsolate  companion. 

Presently  the  sounds  of  wheels  were  heard, 
and  soon  appeared  the  stage-coach,  which, 
three  times  a  week,  went  by  this  road. 

"That's  luck!"  exclaimed  the  driver. 
"There's  the  coach  will  lake  'ee  on." 

But  the  coach  was  full  inside,  and  nurse 
declared  it  would  be  the  death  of  her  lady  to 
go  on  the  top.  While  she  argued,  and  the 
men  were  putting  the  luggage  on,  Lilias 
declared  that  she  should  enjoy  going  outside 
better  than  anything,  and  was  even  about  to 
climb  up,  when  the  door  opened,  and  a  man, 
completely  enveloped  in  a  thick  and  long 
travelling  cloak  and  cap,  hastily  jumped  out, 
andsaying,  "The  young  lady  is  welcome  to  my 
place,"  got  on  to  the  top  before  Lilias  could 
thank  him,  or  catch  a  sight  of  his  face. 

When  she  was  shut  in  with  three  other 
people,  she  owned  to  herself  that  the  carriage 
was  a  little  more  comfortable.  But  then  she 
wished  to  "  see  life,"  and  this  was  a  begin- 
ning. And  who  could  that  polite  gentleman 
be?  His  voice  proclaimed  him  to  be  a 
gentleman ;  it  was  singuarly  pleasant.  Mus- 
ing in  this  way,  she  fell  asleep,  and  only 
awoke  to  find  they  had  reached  their  inn. 

Next  day  Lilias  persisted  in  going  on  by 
coach,  in  spite  of  all  nurse  could  say  as  to 
its  being  improper  for  a  Miss  Frazer,  "  and 
what  would  the  ladies  and  the  General  say?" 

Lilias  had  her  way,  but  nothing  more 
occuired  to  break  the  monotony  of  the 
journey.  After  some  weary  bustle,  she  found 
herself  with  her  nurse  on  board  the  steamer 
which  was  to  take  them  across  to  Bristol;  The 
weather  had  not  cleared,  but  grew  worse  and 
worse,  and  nurse  was  ill  with  fear,  as  the  little 
steamer  tossed  about  on  the  unquiet  waters. 
She  was  terribly  sick,  too,  poor  thing,  and 
forced  against  her  will  to  let  her  "  young  lady" 
shift  for  herself.  Lilias  was  not  sick.  She 
thoroughly  enjoyed  it  all.    This  was  some- 


thing better  than  life  at  F.lm  Court.  And  it 
was  better  still  when  some  one  crossed  over 
to  where  she  sat,  muffled  in  wrappers,  and 
'  asked  if  he  could  do  anything  for  her  com- 
fort. It  was  as  natural  as  it  was  agreeable 
for  this  person  to  find  a  better  and  more 
sheltered  seat  for  her,  to  rearrange  the 
wrappers,  and  then  enter  into  conversation, 
which  soon  branched  out  in  many  directions. 
Lilias  thought  she  recognised  the  voice ;  but 
she  was  prudent,  and  did  not  allude  to  the 
coach  incident.  Lilias,  however,  felt  quite  sad 
at  parting,  and  in  her  candour  told  hira  so. 


Genera]  Frazer  lived  in  a  stately,  quiet 
style  at  the  old  family  place,  Moorcombe, 
with  his  daughter  Alice,  enlivened  by  occa- 
sional visits  from  his  son,  who  had  lately 
entered  the  army.  He  was  at  home  now,  and 
two  or  three  days  after  Lilias's  arrival  the 
brother  and  sister  compared  notes  about 
their  impression  of  this  young  cousin. 

"  She  is  wonderfully  fresh  and  gushing, 
and  all  that,"  quoth  the  ensign. 

"  Highly  romantic  and  unpracrical,  I  fear," 
returned  the  sensible  sister.  "  And  pray, 
William,  be  careful  how  you  behave  to  her. 
I  fear  you  will  do  mischief." 

"  As  how  ?  " 

"  By  prejudicing  her  agiunst  Mr.  Douglas, 
and  gaining  her  affections  yourself." 

"  Umph  !  That  sounds  tempting,  Alice,  for 
she  is  really  pretty,  and  altogether  an  original. 
But  don't  be  afraid ;  I  shall  only  amuse  my- 
self a  little  ;  and  she  is  so  amusing  when  set 
off,  particularljr  on  the  subject  of  money," 

Just  then  Lilias  came  into  the  room. 

"So  the  General  has  heard  from  your 
betrothed,  and  he "  began  William. 

"  If  you  please,  don't  call  him  that  T'  in- 
terrupted Lillias  e^erly.  "He  is  not  that, 
and  he  never  will  be." 

"Ay,  ayl  But  then,  fair  cousin,  the  money?" 

"  Oh,  1  detest  money !  I'd  rather  be  poor. 
What  is  the  use  of  a  heap  of  gold  to  me? 
I  am  just  as  happy  without  it." 

"  But  you  wouldn't  be  as  happy  without  a 
nice  house  and  a  carriage  and  pretty  clothes, 
and  so  on,"  put  in  Alice.  "  And,  without 
money,  how  can  you  get  these  things  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know;  but  isn't  it  worldly  in  him  ? 
He  can't  care  for  me,  so  he  must  do  it  only 
to  save  his  money  and  to  get  mine.  I  never 
can  like  a  covetous  character." 

"That  is  fine,"  said  William,  "and  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  courage," 

You  see,  if  I  did  consent,"  Lilias  went 
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on  iniismgly,  "  every  one  would  say  it  was 
on  account  of  the  money." 

"  No ;  but  to  obey  your  father,"  suggested 

"  He  should  not  have  made  such  a  wil!," 
observed  William.  "  Really  there  ought  to  be 
a  law  to  control  such  despotic  proceedings  ! 
Hasn't  Douglas  enough  already  ?  He  can't 
really  want  Lilias's  fortune  also." 

"  He  forfeits  his  own  if  he  docs  not  com- 
ply with  his  father's  wish,  William." 

"And — you  say  he  has  sandy  hair?"  said 
Lilias  mournfully,  and  looking  at  her.cousin 
William  with  her  pretty  eyes  wide  open, 

"  Pardon  me,  I  said  red.     I  see  this  does 
not  charm  you,  cousin  Lilias.     But,  never- 
theless, in  spite  of  red  hair,  Douglas  is  by 
means  a  bad-looking  fellow,  I  assure  you. 
He  is  clever,  too,  and  did  well  at  Oxford." 

"  I  don't  care  for  bookish  men — I  mean, 
I  don't  think  I  should  like  it,  for  our  old 
rector  was  bookish,  and  did  well  at  Oxford. 

"If  I  were  you,  Lilias,"  said  Alice  in  a 
cheery  tone,  "  I  would  not  pick  out  each  little 
defect  to  dwell  upon.  There  is  every  pro- 
bability that  Mr.  Douglas  is  a  good  and  nice 
person.    Why  shouldn't  you  like  him  ?  " 

"  But  he  is  called  Job  !  Fancy  such  a 
name  !     It  is  really  dreadful !  " 

"  I  don't  see  that,  Lilias.  The  very  as- 
sociation with  the  name  is  pleasant ;  it  sug- 
gests patience,"  said  Alice. 

"  Besides,"  put  in  William,  "  wasn't  Job — 
old  Job,  I  mean — a  powerful  and  wealthy 
prince,  living  in  almost  royal  slate?  No 
doubt,  in  his  day,  a  very  fine  man.  Then, 
what  is  a  name?  By-the-bye,  Douglas  an- 
swers to  his  name,  I  fancy.  He  has  a  patient 
look,  as  well  as  a  grand  carriage.  I  can  fancy 
you  looking  up  at  him — he  is  tall — so — " 

And  William  Frazer  made  an  absurd 
gesture,  clasping  his  hands  together. 

"  Oh,  horrible  1"  cried  poor  Lilias,  hiding 
her  eyes.  "Do  let  us  talk  of  something 
else.  How  I  wish  you  could  see  that  artist  I 
told  you  of,  Alice  I  And  then  the  gen  tleman 
in  the  coadi  and  on  the  steamer.  I  am  sure 
he  was  good  and  nice." 

"  You  had  better  forget  him  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible," said  Alice.  But  Lilias  smiled  to  her- 
self, and  at  last  owned  that  she  had  a  pre- 
sentiment that,  somehow  or  other,  she  should 
met  him  again.  After  a  little  more  badinage, 
Alice  drew  her  cousin  away  from  what  she  con- 
sidered her  brother's  mischievous  influence. 

Unfortunately  Alice's  somewhat  cut-and- 
dry  common  sense  alarmed  Lilias,  and  she 
was  far  more  open  to  the  influence  of  William's 
mingled  flattery  and  ridicule.    He  nev^r  for 
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long  lost  sight  of  the  subject  Having  md 
Mr.  Douglas  once  or  twice,  and  havii^ 
heard  of  his  collie  life  from  friends,  lie^ 
could  speak  of  his  character  and  appearuc^ 
By  working  on  the  girl's  contempt  for  monej', 
and  throwing  ridicule  on  the  whole  affair,  he 
succeeded  even  better  than  he  expected  in 
confirming  Lilias  in  her  rebellious  wishes.  She 
r^arded  WiUiam  with  great  admiratioQ  and 
much  awe,  dreading  his  critical  remarks  ud 
sharp  satire,  while  a  well-timed  camplimen'. 
wonderful  ly  strengthe  ned  his  infl  uenceorei  ber. 

She  had  always  abused  the  quiet,  mono- 
tonous round  of  comfort  .ind  case  to  which 
she  had  been  accustomed  at  Ehn  Conn 
She  had  spoken  in  favour  of  a  tougher,  lesi 
smooth  life,  and  now  the  choice  UyMoK 
her.  She  wished  to  "  see  life,"  and  prove 
herself  to  be  a  person  of  strong  and  ori- 
ginal character.  With  a  few  judicious  iroidi 
from  Wilhara,  she  was  led  on  to  make  imic)i 
of  the  second  meeting  with  the  geutlenuL, 
and  even  wove  a  pretty  little  faiiy-tale  con- 
cerning him.  Thus  the  days  passed,  and  eadi 
hour  brought  the  dreaded  interview  nearer. 

Mr.  Douglas  did  not  appear  on  the  diy 
they  expected  him,  which  annoyed  General 
Frazer ;  but  he  arrived  suddeidy  in  the  dusk 
of  evening,  when  no  one  was  expecting  him- 
Lilias  was  playing  billiards  with  her  cousin 
William  when  the  summons  came.  She 
coloured  up  violently;  but  on  Wiffiam's 
joking  her  for  this  symptom  of  agitation,  she 
indignantly  assured  him  that  she  was  not  at 
all  afraid,  and  quite  determined. 

"  Of  course  you  are  prepared  for  die 
Douglas  throwing-  himself  on  his  knees,  and 

seizing  your  hand,  and "     But  Lilias 

would  not  stay  to  listen,  though  she  could  not 
help  hearing  her  tormentor  say,  "  I  shall 
peep  through  the  window ;  I  wouldn't  miss 
the  scene  for  anything  ! " 

These  words  did  not  tend  to  give  poor 
Lilias  all  the  ease  and  calm  dignity  of  man- 
ner she  wished  to  show.  She  felt  agitated,  and 
in  her  heart  she  thought  this  was  all  Mt- 
Douglas's  fault,  and  was  angry  with  him  ac- 
cordingly. He  had  been  shown  into  the  draw- 
ing-room— a  large,  long,  formal  apartment,  not 
much  affected  by  the  young  people.  It  ws 
at  all  times  a  dark  room,  owii^  to  a  verandah 
which  shaded  the  low  windows,  and  now  it 
was  dusk;  so  that  when  Lilias  opened  the 
door,  though  she  saw  a  tall,  dark  figure  stand- 
ing by  the  chimney-piece,  she  could  not  al 
all  distinguish  his  face,  Direcdy  she  enteret; 
he  made  a  half-eager,  half-hesitadng  movi'- 
ment  forwards,  as  if  to  meet  her,  and  p-: 
out  his  hand.     But  Lilias  made  one  oi  U" 
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lowest  and  most  graceful  curtsies,  completely 
ignoring  his  insh.  This  seemed  to  have  the 
effect  she  desired  ;  he  half  stepped  back,  and 
neither  of  them  uttered  a.  syllable,  till  Lilias, 
feeling  the  aivlcwardness,  and  fearing  the  sharp 
eyes  of  her  coiisin  William,  exerted  all  her 
courage  to  say,  "We— that  is,  the  General — 
expected  you  two  days  ago." 

"  Yes.  I  was  grieved  not  to  be  able  to 
come.  But  it  was  unavoidable.  May  I  hope 
that — that — there  was  the  slightest  disap- 
pointment felt  in  the  case  ?  " 

"  Yes,  so  far  as  one  naturally  wishes  a  dis- 
agreeable thing  well  over." 

Lilias  replied  haughtily.  She  felt  really 
angry  and  annoyed ;  all  the  more  so,  that 
something  in  the  tone  of  voice  reminded  her 
of  the  gentlemanly  travelling  companion. 

"  Of  course,  I  am  aware  that  all  this  can- 
not be  very  pleasant  to  you.  Miss  Frazer. 
Yet,  believe  "me,  I  wish  to  spare  you  every 
annoyance.  I  am  entirely  a  stranger  to  you 
— worse  than  a  stranger,  perhaps ;  but — ■ — " 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  you  must  allow  me  to  say 
at  once,  that  it  is  my — my  wish,  my — my 
6mi  resolve,  I  mean,  that  we  remain  strangers. 
I  did — I  did — hope  this  painful  meeting 
might  have  been  spared  me.  But,  of  course, 
you  have  a  right  to — to  claim  an  interview 
to — to  save  your  fortune.     Well " 

"  Not  to  save  my  fortune  !  Pray  let  nie 
speak  openly  to  you — let  me " 

"  Nothing  that  you  could  say  will  make 
any  difference,  Mr.  Douglas.  I  don't  wish 
to  blame  you.  You  have  had  your  way,  and 
followed  your  fatber's  wishes.  I  have  at 
least  the  right  to  say  '  No,'  and  No  I  say ; 
and  now  we  need  not  prolong  this  disagree- 
able conversation." 

"  But  to  what  do  you  say  'No?'  I  have 
asked  nothing,  have  I  ?  "  he  answered  gently, 
but,  as  Lilias  thought,  ironically.  Her  cheeks 
burnt  painfully,  and  she  turned  hastily  to  go, 
lest  she  should  cry. 

''Slay  one  moment  !  "  (his  voice  and 
manner  had  suddenly  chajiged  to  great 
earnestness).  "  Lilias,  give  me  the  chance  of 
explaining  a  little.  Surely  you  won't  dismiss 
me  in  this  curt  fashion,  after  all  these  years  of 
waiting  and  hoping  ? " 

"  Don't  insult  me  by  pretending  any  feel- 
ing beyond  a  wish  to  keep  your  fortune, 
which,  unfortunately,  is  only  to  be  secured 
on  a  certain  condition.  I  don't  even  pretend 
to  like  you,  and  you  need  not  pretend  to  like 
me,  I  will  take  all  the  blame  on  myself, 
and  tell  my  uncle,  the  General,  how  obedient 
and  good  you  have  been — to  the  very  letter 
of  the  law.    Good-bye,  sir." 


"  Are  you  fully  acquainted  with  the  con- 
ditions  of  the  two  wills  ?  Do  you  know  the 
consequence  to  yourself  of  refusing  me  ?  " 

"  I  do,  sir.  Perhaps  you  think  that  I  am  too 
fond  of  money  to  give  it  up,  but  you  are 
entirely  mistaken.  Not  millions  and  millions 
would  induce  me  to — to — carry  out  such  a 
wicked  and  absurd  plan.  If  even  we  had 
been  allowed  to  see  each   other,  to  know 

each  other What  could  my  father  have 

thought  of  women  to  imagine  that,  without 
the  slightest  acquaintance,  we  were  suddenly 
to  enter  into  the  most  sacred  of  bonds?  No 
— it  is  horrible  !  " 

"  I  have  always  wished  to  be  allowed  to 
see  and  know  you,  Lilias,  but  I  was  told  it 
must  not  be,  and  that  you  were  to  be  left  un- 
biassed.    For  myself,  1  have  dared  to " 

But  a  step  on  the  gravel  dose  to  the  win- 
dow again  reminded  Lilias  of  her  cousin's 
threat  of  being  a  spy,  and  she  turned  quickly, 
with  a  bow  and  a  wave  of  her  hand,  which 
she  intended  should  dismiss  him  at  once. 

"  Sir,  all  this  is  very  painful  to  me,  and  as 
words  are  useless,  I  must  bid  you  farewelL 
Allow  me  to  wish  you  may  find  your  happiness 
elsewhere,  now  that  your  fortune  is  secure." 
This  was  said  in  a  cutting  tone,  she  hoped. 

"You  might  have  spared  that  hit,"  Mr. 
Douglas  returned,  as  if  hurt ;  but  he  took 
the  hint,  and  with  a  low  bow  he  left  at  one 
door  as  she  disappeared  behind  the  other. 

A  hearty  fit  of  crying  relieved  Lilias  a 
little,  before  she  dared  brave  her  cousin's 
questions.  It  was  done  and  over,  and  of 
course  she  should  now  feel  relieved  and 
happy.  "  Odious  man,  she  would  speedily 
forget  him  !"  But,  notwithstanding  this,  Lilias 
felt  sad.  Moreover,  she  caught  herself  pity- 
ing Mr,  Douglas,  and  wondering  if  he  was 
hurt,  or  delighted  to  be  free  as  she  was? 

"  Well,  fair  coz,  and  how  sped  the  woo- 
ing ?  You  must  own  that  the  Douglas  is  a 
very  proper  man,  eh?" 

"Proper?  I  suppose  so.  He  was  inclined 
to  talk  nonsense,  but  checked  himseUl  Oh, 
I  am  glad  it  is  over ! " 

"  Do  you  call  his  hair  red,  Lilias  ?  " 

"  I  couldn't  see  it.  I  didn't  see  a  feature, 
and  shouldn't  recognise  him  if  I  met  him 
again.  I  saw  a  tall,  dark  figure,  and  that 
was  all." 

"  Poor  fellow,  was  he  cut  up  ?  Of  course 
not;  though,  by-the-bye,  his  voice  sounded 
rather  sad  and  pleading ;  and  he  has  not  a. 
bad  voice,  I  must  grant  him  tliat  much.  And 
you  actually  refused  him  ?  " 

"I  made  him  understand  that  I  should  not 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  will,"  returned  lilias 
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meeltty,  keenly  remembering  Mr.  Douglas's 
remark  that  he  had  not  asked  anything. 

"  Oh,  Lilias  !  what  will  my  father  say  ?  " 
sighed  Alice,  "  and  the  poor  old  aunts  too  ! 
All  that  fine  fortune  gone  !  Oh,  Lilias,  I  fear 
you  have  acted  rashly  ! " 

"  I  wonder  y«u  should  say  so,  Alice  I  I 
thought  you  would  condemn  maniage  merely 
for  sordid  money." 


"  By  Jove,  you  are  a.  plucky  girl,  Lilias, ' 
and  no  mistake.  And  now,  you  kooi. 
you'll  have  to  turn  governess.  Good  gridous, 
how  jolly  it  would  be  to  be  sUyinj  in  ihe 
house  with  Euch  a  pretty  governess,  with  ui- 
limitcd  opportunity  for  talking,  you  kuoa, 
and  never  a  sheep-dog  in  the  way  J "  and  he 
laughed  aloud  at  the  idea. 

"What  will  my  father  say?"  rcmaiked 


Alice.  Which  speech  checked  William's 
hilarity,  and  made  poor  Lilias  feel  "  queer." 
There  is  no  space  here  to  tell  of  General 
Fnuer's  indignation  and  surprise,  or  of  the 
wise  words  and  severe  warnings  he  bestowed 
on  his  misguided,  foolish  niece.  He  even 
proposed  recalling  Mr.  Douglas,  and  asking 
him  to  stay  some  time  in  the  house  ;  and  then 
grew  angry  at  IJlias's  absurd  nonsense  about 
ootmindiDgbemgpoor,andsoon.  He  washed 


his  hands  of  her  and  her  affairs.  It  wouH 
break  the  hearts  of  the  ladies  at  Elm  Court. 
and  the  next  thing  would  be,  Lilias  wotU 
nm  away  with  some  music-master  or  olha- 
What  were  her  plans,  and  how  did  she  pro- 
pose to  live  ?  She  must  be  aware  he  couU 
not  allow  such  a  bad  example  to  be  in  Iw 
daughter's  company.  At  this  Lilias  dried  hM 
tears,  and  signified  her  purpose  of  going  »| 
once  to  visit  her  godmother  and  malenui 
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aunt,  who  would  receive  her  with  open  arms, 
she  was  sure.     And  so  it  was. 


Again  the  trunks  were  packed,  and  again 
did  Lilias,  no  longer  an  heiress,  with  her 
faithful  nurse,  set  off  on  their  travels,  and  this 
time  they  took  their  places  in  the  coach  as  a 


know.  Don't  lose  your  heart  to  another 
civil  fellow-traveller,  please,  even  if  he  has 
black  hair  and  a  good  voice  ! " 

At  first  Lilias's  spirits  were  low  in  a  way 
she  could  not  account  for,  but  the  rapid  mo- 
tion, and  the  prospect  of  seeing  new  faces 
and  new  scenes,  cheered  her,  and  soon  she 
fell  into  one  of  her  old  day-dreams,  from 
which  she  did  not  rouse  till  she  found  they 
were  entering  the  little  village  street,  and 
mounting  the  steep  hill  beneath  which  the 


matter  of  course.  General  Frazer  refused 
even  to  bid  her  good-bye,  and  had  to  wink 
at  his  son's  waiting  at  the  lodge  gate  to  shake 
her  hand,  and  pay  her  a  last  compliment. 

"  Cheer  up,  Lil,"  he  said,  "  You  were  bom 
a  ready-made  heroine,  and  we  shall  soon  hear 
news  about  you — only  don't  cry  and  get  red 
eyes,  for  your  face  is  your  fortune  now,  you 


sea  was  rolling  in,  over  a  rocky  beach.  In 
a  smali,  pretty  thatched  cottage,  command- 
ing an  extensive  view  of  the  sea,  lived  Miss 
Morrel!,  or  Aunt  Margaret,  one  of  those  few 
elderly  people  wliose  hearts  are  ever  green. 
She  heard  her  niece's  tale  with  sympathiz- 
ing tears,  thinking  it  a  pity  that  she  was  no 
longer  an  heiress,  and  lamenting  that  it  had 
not  turned  out  a  love-story  and  ended  well, 
but  ready  to  think  Lilias  very  high-minded, 
though  she  wound  up  with  saying — 
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"But,  my  dear,  after  all  I  fear  you  do  not 
quite  know  what  it  is  to  be  poor,  or  how 
hard  it  is  to  cam  a  livelihood.  You  know 
how  glad  1  should  be  to  have  you  live  here 
with  me ;  bpt,  alas  I  what  is  barely  enough 
for  one  could  scarcely  maintain  two  !  " 

"  But,  aunt,  let  me  remain  here  for  a  little, 
and  try  to  get  pupils.  I  can  teach  the  piano- 
forte, and  French  a  little,  and  a  little  draw- 
ing. And  this  is  such  a  love  of  a  cottage, 
and  you  are  exactly  what  I  expected,  and 
oh  1  we  shall  be  so  happy." 

"You  may  find  it  too  dull,  Lilias;  for 
except  the  Webbers  at  the  Park,  and  tlie  vicar 
and  his  wife  with  their  children,  and  the 
doctor,  there  is  no  one.  Perhaps  you  may 
succeed  in  finding  pupils  in  the  little  Web- 
bers, and  the  vica?s  girls;  but  for  the  present 
we  need  nOt  think  of  that.  You  will  be  my 
guest  for  the  next  two  months." 

A  guest  at  Sea  View  Cottage  was  too  great 
an  event  in  RockclifF  not  to  be  talked  of  all 
through  the  little  fishing  village ;  and  the  very 
next  afternoon  a  visitor  came. 

"  Ah,  there's  dear  Fanny  Webber  come  to 
call  on  you,  Lilias.  She  is  the  sweetest 
creature  possible.  And  she  is  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  squire,  and,  as  there  is  no 
son,  she  will  be  rich  one  day ;  but  she  is  so 
affable,  not  a  bit  proud,  my  dear." 

Fanny  Webber  was  rather  an  ordinary 
looking  young  woman,  of  twenty  years  old, 
who  had  been  at  a  finishing  school  and  had 
masters  for*  every  possible  accomplishment. 
But  Fanny  neither  drew,  nor  was  musical,  nor 
could  she  ever  manage  to  learn  her  French 
verbs.  She  knew  she  was  not  clever,  she 
said,  but  she  had  a.  warm  heart,  which  she 
proved  by  her  reception  of  Lilias,  and  a 
friendship  was  immediately  struck  between 
them.  Lilias's  history  was  so  much  more 
exciting  than  Fanny's,  that  she  was  at  once 
crowned  Queen  of  Romance  by  her  wonder- 
ing and  admiring  friend. 

"What  a  beautiful  stirring  life  you  have 
had  to  be  sure,  while  I — I  have  literally  no- 
thing to  tell  of.  No ;  I  have  never  seen  any 
one  to  admire,  Uke  your  interesting  travelling 
companion.  We  never  do  see  any  one  here, 
you  know ! " 

The  two  happy  girls  made  daily  appoint- 
ments to  meet,  either  in  some  favourite  and 
sheltered  nook  among  the  rocks,  or  in  one  of 
the  numerous  summer-houses  or  rustic  seats 
in  Scjuire  Webber's  charming  grounds.  With 
a  book  and  work,  and  their  luncheon  in 
a  little  basket,  the  friends  would  start  off, 
and  often  remain  as  long  as  light  or  weather 
would  permit     Destitute  as  the  place  was  of 


society,  now  and  then  there  were  teioporar.-  ' 
visitors  at   the   primitive   village  inn.     It-  il 
teresting   couples    might   happily   be    seen  | 
following    the     winding     paths    amid    the  \\ 
luxuriant  woods  of  the  park ;  or  some  col-  { 
lector  of  sea^weed  might  be  met,  with  his  tin  ': 
can  or  jar,seekingintrausfeTent  pools  forth;  J 
curious  sea-treasures.  Our  two  girls  werealsQ  || 
bitten  with  a  desire  to  set  up  an  aquarium, 
and,  in  their  broad-leafed  hats  and  blue  veils, 
ventured  often  rather  far  out  on  the  reels! 
On  one  particular  day  they  had  been  led  on 
farther  and  farther,  till  they  forgot  that  the 
turn  of  the  tide  would  cut  off  their  path; 
and  when  at  last  Fanny  remembered  the  fact 
and  hastily  turned,  lo,  the  sea  was  already   j 
beating  the  bare  and  precipitous  diff,  iriiich  j 
it  was  utterly  impossible  to  climb  1     In  theii  ! 
fright  they  tried  to  wade  through  before  it  '„ 
became  deeper,  but  at  tlie  first  step  Lilias  "■ 
slipped  on  the  treacherous  sea-weed  which  ' 
covered  the  rocks,  and  she  fell,  the  strong  .i 
wave  taking  away  her  breath  and  making  hei 
giddy.     She  raised   her  voice   then  with  a  i 
loud  cry  for  help,  in  which  Fanny  jobed,  | 
hoping   some   person   might   chance   to  be  '| 
within  hearing.     Eagerly  and  anxiously  diJ 
they  scan  the  high,  smooth,  wall  of  rock,  only  I 
broken  here  and  there  by  a  tuft  of  sea-pink ;  , 
but  nothing  was  to  be  seen,  save  a  soiituy  [ 
gull  soaring  above  its  nest.     Not  even  anyof 
the  village  fishing-boats  could  they  see.  ' 

Though  less  accustomed  to  the  sea  and 
rocks,  Lilias  was  the  bravest  and  most 
hopeful,  and  she  pointed  out  a  tiny  crciict, 
which  with  some  pains  she  thought  ther 
might  reach,  and  where  she  believed  they 
might  remain  unhurt  till  the  tide  went  out 
again.  But  after  all  it  was  but  a  doubllul 
refuge,  and  she  began  to  shiver  from  her  wet 
garments,  when  all  at  once  the  sound  of  oais 
m  the  lowlocks  was  heard.  A  boat  soon 
appeared  round  the  comer  in  which  was  one 
man,  who  evidently  heard  the  shout,  but  was 
looking  on  the  top  of  the  cliff  for  the  person. 

"  Who  can  it  be  ?  "  whispered  Fanny.  "  It 
must  be  a  stranger." 

"  Never  mind,  if  he  will  save  us,"  retumed 
Lilias  ;  and  she  again  called  out  and  waved 
her  handkerchief 

"  Hallo ! "  was  soon  answered  back,  and 
the  stranger  guided  his  boat  towards  them. 
As  he  approached  they  fancied  they  heard 
him  laugh.  "  Damsels  in  distress,"  he  pre- 
sently called  out  "You  must  try  to  get  on 
to  the  farther  of  those  rocks,"  he  added, 
pointing  to  a  line  of  black  and  craggy  rtKts, 
which  the  waves  every  now  and  then  wash^J 
over.     It  was  a  difficult  footing,  and  they  haii 
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to  pause  and  choose  tbe  right  moment,  when 
the  waves  had  broken.  "  Well  executed,  I 
vow.  Now,  then,  allow  me,  and  excuse  my 
hands  and  my  freight,  ladies,"  he  said,  hand- 
ing them  in  and  pointing  to  part  of  a  porpoise 
which  lay  in  the  fore  part  of  the  hoat.  When  he 
had  placedhis  rough  pilot  jacket  as  acushion  for 
them,  with  a  half-amused,  half-gentle  courtesy, 
he  again  laughed  as  he  said,  "  May  I  ask 
what  brought  you  to  this  place?  Lucky  for 
you,  young  ladies,  that  I  settled  to  come 
hither,  instead  of  to  the  Noith  Cove,  as  I 
had  intended.  Pray  have  you  any  notion 
how  you  would  have  fared  in  that  case  ?  " 

"  Should  we  have  been  drowned  ?  "  asked 
Lilias,  humbly,  while  at  the  same  mornent 
the  colour  flushed  on  her  face,  for  she  felt 
half  certain  that  she  knew  the  voice.  Could 
it — could  it — be  the  pleasant  travelling  com- 
panion? But  her  pleasure  was  not  un- 
alloyed, for  at  that  veiy  moment  she  per- 
ceived that  he  had  red  hair  —  actual 
carrots! — and  his  face  was  freckled.  Be- 
sides, the  hero  of  the  coach  and  steamer 
had  been  grave  and  polished,  and  this 
man  was— well,  perhaps,  it  was  unfair  to 
judge  him  by  his  present  rough  dress  !  But 
still  it  was  a  little  disagreeable  to  be  laughed 
at,  and  to  cut  such  a  sorry  figure,  as  Lilias 
felt  sure  she  did.  All  these  thoughts  flashed 
across  her  as  she  asked  the  question,  "  Should 
we  have  been  drowned?"  and  the  stranger  was 
stifling  his  amusement  till  he  could  manage 
to  answer,  "Indeed,  young  lady,  I  believe 
that  must  have  been  your  fate.  When  next 
you  go  out  to — to — sentimentalize,  shall  I 
say  ? — let  me  advise  you  to  find  out  when  the 
tide  comes  in.  This  is  a  dangerous  spot. 
What  a  charming  place  this  is !  I  don't 
know  how  to  drag  myself  away,  though,  alas  I 
duty  calls.  I  almost  envy  Mr.  Webber  his 
beautiful  grounds." 

"  I  am  sure  papa  will  be  very  glad  to — to  see 
you,  and  thank  you,"  timidly  put  in  Fanny. 

"  To  say  truth,  I  have  been  intending 
paying  my  respects  at  the  Park  every  day," 
he  returned,  with  a  bright,  genial  smile ;  "  for 
I  have  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Web- 
ber.    Do  you  know  Capt^  Lawley?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Fanny;  "he  often  stays 
with  us," 

"  Yes,  I  have  heard  firom  him  a  description 
of  the  place,  and  as  some  particular  business 
— that  is,  I  had  time  and  a  strong  wish — I 
came  to  stay  for  a  week,  and  have  lingered 
on  three  weeks." 

"  Is  it  you,  then,  who  have  been  shooting 
gulls  at  Guy  Island,  and  who  went  out  in 
that  gale  ?  "  asked  lilias. 


"  The  same,  fair  lady,"  he  laughingly  re- 
turned. "  Will  it  anger  you  if  I  own  that  I 
have  often  watched  you  ladies  fishing  for 
weed  and  so  on,  or  sitting  on  some  rock  with 
your  book  ?  This  is  one  of  my  very  rare 
lucky  days,  and  must  have  a  white  mark." 

"  Why  you  look "  but  Fanny  coloured 

up  and  stopped  short. 

"  Pray  go  on  !     I  look " 

"  I  was  going  to  say  that  you  look  as  if 
you  were  generally  lucky,"  Fanny  said. 

"  That  proves  how  deceitful  looks  are. 
I  am  a  remarkably  unlucky  fellow.  You 
may  doubt  me,  but  it  is  true,  that  mine  is  i 
melancholy  history — a  blighted  life,  in  fact." 

From  his  look  and  manner,  his  hearers 
scarcely  knew  if  he  was  in  fun  or  earnest. 
They  were  both  so  well  amused  that,  not- 
withstanding Lilias's  wet  clothes,  they  were 
sorry  when  their  "  row  "  was  ended. 

"You  see  I  have  picked  up  something. 
Bob  I  I  have  rescued  two  fair  ladies,  and — 
caught  this  porpoise,"  said  the  stranger,  in 
an  easy,  merry  way.  Then,  handing  the 
gffls  out,  he  put  on  his  jacket,  and,  giving  up 
the  boat  to  the  man,  accompanied  them  up 
the  steep  path  leading  to  Sea  View  Cottage. 

What  could  Lilias  do  but  invite  him  in, 
and  introduce  him  to  her  aunt  as  their  deli- 
verer? Aunt  Margaret  was  delighted,  and 
pressed  him  to  join  their  early  tea,  which  he 
said  he  should  be  charmed  to  do,  if  she 
would  allow  him  to  go  to  the  inn  and  change 
his  clothes  first. 

He  proved  an  entertaining  companion,  full 
of  anecdote  and  pleasant  information.  Fanny 
indignantly  denied  that  his  hair  was  red,  when 
they  afterwards  compared  notes, 

"  At  any  rate,  he  is  a  gentlemanly,  good- 
natured  person,"  said  Aunt  Margaret, 

"Oh,  much  more  than  that!"  sighed 
Fanny. 

"  And,  after  all,  we  don't  know  his  name," 
observed  Lilias.  "  And  I  dare  say  it  is 
some  horrid,  common  name,  Tom  or  John." 

"  Ah ! — why,  here  is  his  card  I "  exclaimed 
Aunt  Margaret  And  as  the  gnls  eagerly 
bent  over  her  shoulder,  she  read  out,  "  Mr. 
J.  D.  Brown." 

"  Of  course  I "  Lilias  said,  with  a  toss  of 
her  head  ;  "just  what  I  expected  with  such 
freckles." 

"  I  wonder  if  the '  J '  means  John  ?  "  mur- 
mured Aunt  Mai^aret,  and  Fanny  sighed. 

This  acquaintance,  begun  in  so  odd  a 
manner,  was  improved  by  the  consent  of  all 
parties.  Mr.  Brown  was  heartily  welcomed 
at  the  Park,  but  equally  divided  his  atten- 
tions between   the   Squire's    lamily  and  tbe 
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inmates  of  Sea  View  Cottage,  to  the  delight 
and  triumph  of  Aunt  Mai^aret,  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  2  judge  of  countenance,  and 
had  prophesied  well  of  his  face. 

The  young  people  became  the  best  of 
friends,  and  contrived  to  meet  daily,  Fanny, 
with  sighs  and  smiles,  expatiated  on  his 
many  perfections  to  Lilias,  who  always 
assured  her  that  "  if  she  had  only  seen  her 
travelling  companion  she  would  not  think  so 
very  much  of  Mr.  Brown  ! " 

In  a  letter  from  Cousin  Alice,  Lilias  heard 
that  General  Frazer  was  still  angiy,  and  Mr. 
Douglas  was  terribly  cut  up,  and  had  refused 
all  invitations,  and  was  supposed  to  be  wan- 
dering disconsolate  in  Africa. 

"  Poor  young  man ! "  observed  Aunt  Mar- 
garet    "  I  do  pity  him,  Lilias." 

"  I  don't,  aunt.  If  he  really  cared,  or  had 
any  purpose  of  character,  he  wouldn't  have 
given  in  SO  immediately.  If  I  were  a  man, 
I  would  try  and  tiy  again,  till  I  conquered, 
Silljr  man,  to  be  beaten  by  a  few  words  from 
a  girl  I " 

"  Rather  hard  on  him,  considering,  my 
dear ! "  said  her  aunt  "  I  wonder  who  and 
what  this  Mr,  Brown  isi"' 

"  Some  poor  man,  I  should  guess,  aunt." 

"  Hardly  so,  or  he  wouldn't  be  staying  idle 
so  long  at  an  inn.  I  hope  it  is  all  right,  and, 
of  course,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Webber  can  judge 
for  themselves  ;  but — has  it  ever  struck  you, 
Lilias,  that  dear  Fanny  likes  him  veiy 
much?  And  I  did  think  that  he  admired 
her;  but " 

"  But — what,  aunt  ?  Have  you  changed 
your  opbion?" 

"  I  hardly  know ;  but  I  should  be  sorry 
for  Fanny  to  be  disappointed.  Lately  I  Aave 
fancied  that  he  preferred  you,  Lilias." 

Lilias  blushed,  but  tossed  her  head. 

But  Time  marched  on.  The  two  months, 
the  allotted  period  of  Ulias's  visit,  were 
over.  She  began  to  be  anxious,  and  spoke 
to  her  aunt  and  to  Fanny  of  her  plans.  And 
Mr.  Brown  talked  of  going;  he  did  not  like 
it,  but  the  day  was  fixed  at  last  And  Mr. 
Webber  insisted  on  their  all  coming  to  dine, 
and  spend  the  evening  "  for  the  last  time." 

"  Partings  are  dismal  things,"  Lilias  re- 
marked half  lightly,  and  echoing  Fanny's 
words.  She  was  at  the  moment  standing  in 
a  deep  window  recess  by  Mr.  Brown,  pausing 
after  a  waltz.  Fanny  had  just  left  them, 
obeying  a  summons  from  her  mother. 

"  Some  partings  are,"  answered  Mr.  Brown 
gravely. 

"  And  I  begin  to  think  that  life  is  some- 
what a  dismal  affair,"  observed  Lilias. 


"You  are  young  to  feel  this." 

"  Yes ;  but  circumstances  have  so  much  to 
do  with  age,  don't  you  think  so  ?  One  feels 
older  than  another,  though  reckoning  by 
years  they  may  be  the  same." 

"And  your  drcuntstances  make  you  older? 
Eighteen — you  feel  much  more?" 

"  How  do  you  know  my  age  ?  "  Lilias  asked. 

"  I  have  heard  it.  Has  it  ever  occurred 
to  you  that  we  have — met  before  ? "  asked 
Mr.  Brown,  with  a  slight  break  in  his  voice. 

Lilias's  cheeks  were  hot  in  a  moment,  and 
her  heart  beat  faster,  while  she  looked  ap  at 
him  inquiringly  and  eagerly. 

"  I  see,  yott  remember  now,"  he  said. 

"Was  it  in  the  coach — that  day?" 

"Yes,  it  was.  Lilias,  we  have  been  oddly 
brought  together.  It  is  very  hard  to  separate 
now.  Can  you  at  all  share  my  feelings  for 
you?" 

"  Mr. — Mr.  Brown  ! "  she  returned,  mudi 
agitated,  "are  you  awake?  l'>n't  it  to — to 
Fanny  you  mean  to  say  all  this  ?" 

"  To  Fanny  !  No !  I  did  hope  you  guessed 
my  feelings.    Lilias  !  teil  me,  must  I  go  ?" 

He  caught  her  hand,  then  half  released  it, 
waiting  to  see  if  she  would  withdraw  it.  Sbe 
did  not,  and  again  he  grasped  her  trembling 
fingers,  and  she  turned  her  head  to  hide  the 
tears  which  she  could  not  control. 

"  But  I  do  so  dislike  the  name  of  Brown," 
she  said  presently. 

"And  'Job 'is  still  worse,  I  fear?" 

"  Job — Job  !  Are  you  called  Job  ?  Job 
Brown?"  she  cried,  driven  out  of  all  her 
little  affectations  through  sheer  astooishmeDt. 

"  Job  Brown  Douglas — that  is  my  real 
name !  Lilias  1  forgive  me  that  I  have 
dared  to  pass  mj'self  under  another.  For 
years  I  have  hovered  about  Elm  Cotut, 
catching  a  passing  glimpse  of  you,  and 
hearing  about  your  life  there.  I  tried  to 
meet  you  on  your  journey,  but  nearly  tnissed, 
by  fixing  on  a  wrong  day.  Your  carriage 
accident  wasmygoodfortune.  On  the  steamer 
I  was  more  ludcy.  You  know  the  next  time. 
But  I  could  not  give  up  without  another  and 
fairer  trial,  so  I  came  here.  Now — can't — 
won't  you  forgive  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  forgive  you,  of  course,"  was  her 
hesitating  answer,  remembering  her  words  to 
her  aunt  in  favour  of  a  man's  perseverii^. 

"And  won't  you  add  something  more? 
Have  you  not  a  little — ever  so  little  a  liking 
for  me  ?  or  are  you  still  prejudiced  against 
me,  my  name,  and  red  locks  ?  " 

Blushing  very  much,  Lilias  contrived  to 
let  him  understand  that  she  was  no  loi^n 
opposed  to  her  Dither's  Will 
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PART    I. 

THE  first  flakes  of  snow  were  felling  on 
the  fells  as  the  Rev.  Edward  Fermor 
dismissed  his  congregation  after  evening 
service.  It  was  a  very  small  one  at  all 
times,  numbering  in  summer-time  not  more 
than  forty  persons,  but  to-day  he  had 
preached  to  ten  only,  and  one  of  these  was 
3  stranger.  The  usually  impassable  face  of 
the  curate  showed  an  unwonted  inquisitive- 
ness  as  he  watched  the  movements  of  the 
slranger,  who  had  come  late,  had  crept  to  the 
darkest  comer  of  the  little  church,  and  was 
now  hurrying  away,  as  if  she,  too,  like  the 
rest,  dreaded  to  be  overtaken  by  the  coming 
stonn.  Only  once  she  glanced  up,  meeting 
the  preacher's  fixed  look;  then  she  drew 
down  her  veil,  folded  her  shawl  more  closely 
round  her,  and  left  the  church.  So  absorbed 
was  he  in  this  incident  that  he  forgot  to  de- 
scend the  pulpit,  and  stood  there  looking 
after  her,  like  a  half-crazed  man  who  sees 
shapes  in  empty  air.  The  last  pair  of  clogs 
had  ceased  to  patter  on  the  brick  floor,  and 
the  last  umbrella  had  opened  with  a  click, 
when  he  slowly  recovered  himself  and  de- 
scended. "  Who  is  that  woman  ?  "  he  asked 
of  the  parish  clerk  as  he  helped  him  to  un- 
robe.    "  What  is  her  name  ?    Whence  does 


she  c 


e?" 


£ut  the  cleric  knew  no  more  than  himself, 
except  that  she  had  certainly  not  come  from 
riieir  parish ;  that  he  could  affirm  beyond  a 
doubt,  and  it  would  be  a  great  discredit  to 
him  if  he  did  not  know  it.  The  good  man 
looked  upon  himself  as  a  kind  of  moral 
poIiceK)fficer  in  the  place,  and  felt  bound  to 
know  all  that  happened  from  day  to  day, 
especially  such  important  matters  as  an 
arrival.  The  two  separated  after  some  fur- 
ther talk,  but  Mr,  Fermor  did  not  hurry 
home  as  usual,  eager  for  the  warmth  and 
quiet  of  his  study  fire.  To-day,  too,  he  had 
worked  unusually  hard,  for  in  addition  to  his 
two  services  in  hamlets  widely  apart,  he  had 
performed  burial  and  bapdsmal  services  and 
catechized  the  children. 

He  stood  at  the  churchyard  gate  careless 
of  the  snow  falling  on  his  ill-protected 
shoulders.  All  round  stretched  the  fells,  late 
so  bright  and  beautiful,  now  so  dull  and 
melancholy  under  the  leaden  wintry  sky. 
There  was  no  Hght  in  the  west  to  show  where 
the  sun  had  gone  down,  and  the  gathering 
gloom  and  the  felling  snow  were  fast  veiling  the 
majestic  mountain  top3,and  blotting  out  every 


feature  of  the  wild  Cumberland  landscape. 
The  figures  of  the  church-goers  were  still  in 
sight,  but  not  to  be  distinguished  one  from 
the  other,  and  vainly  he  strained  his  eyes  to 
single  out  that  of  the  unknown  woman. 
With  a  sudden  impulse  he  set  out  in  their 
track,  but  by  the  time  he  had  reached  the 
village  the  little  knot  of  his  congregation  had 
dispersed ;  one  or  two  were  making  the  best 
of  their  way  to  their  lonely  dwellings  on  the 
moor,  those  who  lived  close  by  had  betaken 
themselves  to  their  chimney-comers,  and  of 
the  person  he  had  come  in  quest  there  was 
not  a  trace.  But  he  did  not  turn  back.  A 
restlessness  he  could  not  quell,  a  disquiet  he 
could  not  get  rid  of,  had  taken  possession  of 
him.  After  all,  it  might  be  mere  childishness 
to  associate  a  chance  likeness  with  the  past 
tragedy  of  his  life,  and  to  brave  the  storm  in 
close  pursuit  of  what  might  be  a  mere 
chimera  of  the  imagination  ;  yet  he  felt  that 
to  rest  was  impossible.  Perhaps  he-  could 
at  least  ascertain  who  this  woman  was  in  the 
neighbouring  village,  and  in  that  direction  he 
set  out.  There  he  had  one  or  two  good 
friends  with  whom  he  occasionally  drank 
tea,  a  fellow  curate,  a  yeoman  and  his  family 
of  pretty  daughters  and  son ;  but  it  was  on 
no  social  errand  that  he  set  out  now.  What 
he  wanted  was  to  free  himself  from  the  de- 
lusion— if  delusion,  indeed,  it  were — and  to 
stifle  disturbing  thoughts  by  physical  exer- 
tion. Thinly  dad,  and  with  no  protection 
against  the  snow  but  a  small  umbrella,  he 
started  on  his  four-mile  walk,  not  at  a  great 
speed,  for  he  was  no  athlete,  like  most  of  his 
north-country  neighbours,  but  making  as 
much  head  as  he  could  against  the  driving 
north  wind.  By  little  and  litde  his  mode- 
rate pace  slackened,  and  when  he  reached 
his  destination  at  the  end  of  two  hours,  he 
was  wet  to  the  skin  and  trembling  with 
exhaustion.  Already  the  village  seemed 
asleep ;  there  was  not  a  sound  from  one  end 
of  the  little  street  to  the  other,  and,  after 
debating  in  his  mind  what  was  best  to  do, 
he  knocked  at  the  door  of  his  friend  the 
yeoman. 

It  was  opened  by  the  eldest  daughter, 
Mary,  his  favourite  of  the  family,  one  of  those 
fresh,  dark-eyed,  bright-cheeked  creatures  it 
is  not  unusual  to  find  in  the  bracing  moun- 
tain districts,  almost  as  strong  as  a  man,  yet 
very  gentle,  and,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say, 

.  accomplished  housekeeper. 

"Mr,  Fermor r  she  cried,  in  great  per- 
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plexity ;  "  what  a  night  to  be  out  in !     But 
come  to  the  fire,  and  telt  me  what  is 
matter." 

He  followed  her  to  the  large,  well-wanned 
parlour,  where  tea  was  spread,  and  the 
younger  children  were  too  much  occupied 
with  bread  and  butter  to  regard  his  coming 
as  anything  but  an  interruption. 

"  Father  and  mother  and  Agnes  are  away 
from  home,  and  will  not  be  back  till  to- 
morrow," aaid  the  girl,  "  but  you  must  stay 
and  have  tea  all  the  same." 

He  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  into 
{lutting  on  some  of  the  farmer's  dry  clothes, 
and  when  he  returned  to  the  parlour  found  it 
i|uite  natural  to  sit  down  to  the  tea-table  with 
Jiis  hostess  and  her  children.  But  thoug 
ate  and  drank,  for  he  had  tasted  nothing 
since  breakfast,  he  was  too  pre-occupied  to 
attempt  anything  hke  sociability. 

"  And  now  tell  us  what  brought  you  out 
on  such  a.  night  as  thisP"  said  Mary,  when 
she  had  allowed  him  time  to  satisfy  his 
hunger,  "It  is  very  imprudent  of  you,  Mr. 
Fermor.  Remember  how  ill  you  were  with 
a  cough  last  winter." 

The  children  had  now  finished  their  n 
and  went  into  the  kitchen  to  play.     The  two 
drew  their  chairs  nearer  the  fire  and  talked 

"  I  came,  Miss  Mary,"  began  the  curate, 
"to  inquire  if  you  know  of  any  strangei 
having  arrived  here  lately.  There  was  at  my 
afternoon  service  a  lady  whom  I  should  be 
glad  to  hear  of.  I  fancied  that  I  knew  her 
iace  in  former  years."  He  spoke  with  calm- 
ness, but  the  girl's  quick  mind  read  the  agi- 
tation underneath  it.  Mr.  Fermor  had  always 
been  a  problem  to  her.  This  was  the  first 
lime  he  had  referred  to  any  one  connected 
with  his  past  history. 

"Let  me  think,"  she  said.  "There  may 
be  some  new  teachers  at  the  school,  though 
the  children  have  not  mentioned  it  to  me, 
and  occasionally  there  are  visitors  at  the 
Hall,  but  they  do  not  go  so  iar  as  your  parishes 
to  church.     Who  can  it  be?" 

The  storm  without  was  raging  more  vio- 
lently than  ever,  and  the  warmth  and  bright- 
ness within  kindled  a  craving  for  sympathy 
in  the  man's  lonely  heart.  He  felt  more 
inclined  to  stay  beside  this  hospitable  fire, 
and  pour  out  hts  troubles  to  a  sympathetic 
ear,  than  to  go  forth  again  in  pursuit  of  what 
.might  be  after  all  the  phantom  of  a  sickly 
imagination. 

"  I  have  to-day  been  brought  face  to  face 
with  my  old  life,"  he  said,  looking  glowingly 
in  the  fire,  "  and  I  must  break  silence  with 


some  one,  or  I  feel  as  I  should  lose  my  reason. 
For  ten  years  I  have  kept  a  secret ;  and  it  is 
wearing  me  out.  How  old,  how  grey,  how 
furrowed  I  am  I  yet  I  have  not  seen  my  for- 
tieth year." 

Maiy  did  not  speak,  and  he  was  pleased  | 
that  she  did  not.  The  most  delicately  chosa  ' 
phrase  must  have  jarred  him  just  then.  He  . 
was  alone  with  the  ghost  of  his  dead  life. 

"  Ten  years  ago,"  he  continued,  still  look- 
ing at  the  fire  and  speaking  as  one  who 
speaks  to  himself,  "Ten  years  ago,  what 
a  career  seemed  before  me,  and  it  has  ended 
in  a  curacy  in  this  desolate  region  !  I  was 
no  solitary  in  those  days.  I  loved  to  mix 
among  my  fellows  and  to  follow  the  quick 
march  of  the  times.  Science,  music,  poetry, 
all  those  things  seemed  as  much  a  part  of  me 
as  the  blood  in  my  veins ;  for  I  had  banqueted 
on  them,  till  they  were  assimilated  with  my 
soul's  being.  Andlhavegivenupall because 
of  her  I  Why  had  I  not  courage  to  face  my 
misery  and  trample  upon  it,  rather  than  &&s 
like  a.  coward,  to  hide  my  face  in  the  first 
spot  that  would  shelter  me  1  Was  I  in  any 
way  guilty  of  my  own  ruin  ?  Before  God  and 
man,  I  say  I  was  not  so  knowingly.  But  let 
me  begin  at  the  beginning.  Mary,"  here  he 
turned  to  her  with  a  sudden  expression  of 
alarm  and  appeal — "promise  me  yon  will 
never  disclose  to  any  living  soul  what  I  tell 
you  to-night.  1  must  speak  to  some  human 
creature  at  last,  and  chance  has  led  me  to 
you.     Will  you  promise  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  girl,  half  frightened  at  his 
vehemence,  and  yet  well  pleased  at  the  strange 
situation  in  which  she  found  herself;  Ro- 
mance delights  the  young,  whether  it  be 
tragedy  or  comedy,  and  romance  had  ne^er 
before  knocked  at  the  farm-house  door. 

"A  simple  yes  ;  that  is  better  than  a  thou- 
sand reiterations,  and  your  face  is  true.  I 
will  trust  it ;  and,  whenever  I  die,  at  least 
one  human  being  will  pity  me,  and  think 
gently  of  my  selfish,  useless  existence," 

"  Do  not  say  that,  dear  Mr.  Fermor,"  said 
Mary,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  "  Are  not  your 
days  spent  in  doing  good?  \Vhat  would 
become  of  the  poor  people  without  you?" 

"  To  baptize,  marry,  and  bury  my  neigh- 
bours, to  read  to  the  sick  and  the  blind,  to 
teach  the  children,"  he  cried  bitterly,  "yes,  I 
can  do  that,  but  how  little  is  it  after  aUI  What, 
a  diS^erent  existence  to  the  one  I  had  plaimciJ 
for  myself ! " 

The  girl  blushed  and  looked  ashan 

:r  speech.    She  had  never  before  suspected 

Mr.  Fetmor  of  ambition.    Ambidon,  indeed, 

in    those  tranquil  regions,  was   a  thing  d 
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hearsay  and  books  only.  People  lived  as 
their  fathers  lived  before  them,  and  were  con- 
tented with  their  lot 

"  I  will  begin  at  the  beginning,  Mary,  and 
yOM  shall  judge  for  yourself  if  I  have  no- 
thing to  regret.  Ten  years  ago  the  Rev. 
Edward  Fermor  had  a  position  any  clergy- 
man might  envy,  dignitary  in  one  of  our 
most  beautiful  cathedi^  towns,  surrounded 
by  refined  and  highly-cultivated  men  and 
women,  eagerly  engaged  in  theological  in- 
vestigation, and  in  other  subjects  connected 
with  my  calhng ;  having  lighted,  moreover, 
as  I  fonily  deemed,  upon  a  path  of  inquiry 
that  might  lead  to  valuable  results,  not  only 
to  myself  but  to  the  world,  I  had  everything 
to  make  existence  desirable,  except  one,  and 
that  one  was  domestic  life — I  had  no  wife, 
no  sister,  no  family  ties.  Among  the  most 
fascinating  of  the  women  who  were  my 
friends,  was  a  certain  lady,  who  occasionally 
visited  the  place,  called  Emilia.  She  was 
not  young,  at  least  you  would  not  call  her 
so,  but  without  being  either  young  or  strictly 
handsome,  she  was  simply  the  most  be- 
witching creature  you  can  figiu'e  to  yourself. 
There  was  nothing  she  could  not  do,  or  that 
she  did  not  do  better  than  any  otie  else ;  and 
among  her  accomplishments  were  those 
muscular  ones  not  often  combined  with  the 
delicate  graces  of  a  woman.  She  could  ride, 
row,  shoot  with  the  bow  and  arrows,  play 
cricket,  and  she  could  play  the  violin  and 
piano,  sing,  dance,  speak  half-a-dozen  kn- 
i^ages.  It  was  the  wonderful  intellect  of 
the  woman  that  captivated  me.  We  never 
met  but  she  gave  me  some  fresh  proof  of  her 
powers,  and  being  myself  always  inclined  to 
sedentai^  habits,  and  never  atbestgiRed  with 
great  animal  spirits  or  splendid  health,  I  was 
drawn  towards  her  by  the  virtue  of  contrast. 
What  a  life  I  pictured  to  myself  would  be 
mine,  could  1  secure  the  companionship  of 
this  bright,  gifted  creature !  and  I  allowxd 
myself  to  be  more  and  more  fascinated  every 
day.  Well,  1  loved  passionately,  and  ray 
passion  won  her.  She  became  my  wife.  But 
what  a  mere  taste  of  happiness  was  that 
married  life  I  Before  the  &rst  year  was  past 
she  declared  to  me  that  the  monotony  of 
such  an  existence  had  become  insupportable 
to  her ;  that  she  had  v;unly  tried  to  struggle 
against  such  a  feeling,  but  it  was  irresistible. 
W'e  must  move  to  London,  or  at  least  travel 
for  a  year,  da  anything  rather  ttian  live  on 
any  longer  in  the  old  way.  Neither  my  love, 
nor  our  pretty  home  with  its  duties  and  cares, 
nor  the  diversions  of  society,  could  still  the 
restlessness  of  her  spirit    She  grew  sickly, 


morbid,  capricious,  and  after  some  months 
of  hoping  against  hope  that  things  would 
take  a  turn  for  the  better,  I  yielded  to  her 
wishes  and  took  her  away." 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  then  added  with 
a  passioiuite  cry, "  And  soon  after  that  she  left 
rae  for  ever.  How  could  she  dft  it?  What 
had  I  done  to  deserve  it  ?  I  who  would  have 
given  my  life  for  her  ! "  He  sobbed  violentiy, 
and  his  simple  listener,  who  had  never  be- 
fore witnessed  an  outburst  of  real  passion, 
sat  by,  trembling,  unable  to  utter  a  word  of 
comfort, 

"What  wonder,"  Mr.  Fermor  continued, 
"  that  I  have  sometimes  felt  as  if  I  could 
murder  her,  should  she  ever  again  cross  my 
path !  What  wonder  that  I  feit  so  to-night  ? 
We  have  never  met  since  the  time  she 
left  me,  and  I  have  not  sought  her  out ;  but 
when  she  comes  in  my  way,  when  she  calls 
back  by  her  presence  all  that  misery,  is  it 
strange  that  I  should  feel  merciless  and  vin- 
dictive ?  " 

With  artless  words  and  sj-mpathetic  tears 
the  girl  succeeded  in  soothing  him,  and  as 
the  storm  had  not  abated,  it  was  out  of  the 
question  for  him  to  return  home  that  night. 


Next  day  was  calm  and  bright,  a  splendour 
of  glittering  snows  and  blue  skies.  Mr. 
Fermor  felt  more  cheerful  than  he  had  done 
for  some  time  as  he  walked  home ;  lie  pos- 
sessed at  least  a  friend  in  the  gentle  girl  who 
had  listened  to  his  story  last  night,  and,  so 
great  is  the  need  of  sympathy  in  the  human 
heart,  that  his  sorrows  seemed  no  longer  un- 
bearable since  they  were  shared  by  another. 
"  After  all,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  gazed 
on  the  glorious  winter  landscape,  "  the  life  I 
have  chosen  for  myself  here  might  be  good 
and  happy.  Why  do  I  not  seek  to  forget  the 
past  and  turn  over  a  fresh  page,  not  entirely 
filling  my  days  with  hard  duties  uncon- 
genially  performed,  but  entering  into  the 
joys  and  griefs  of  those  around  me?  Why  do 
I  not  forgive  her  ?  " 

On  entering  his  study  he  found  a  letter 
lying  on  l^e  table  that  had  not  come  through 
dte  post '  He  tore  it  open  eagerly,  for  it  was 
written  in  a  hand  that  he  knew  well. 

"Foi^ve  me,"  began  the  letter,  "for 
troubling  your  peace.  I  had  come  here  to  beg 
forgiveness,  to  say  once  and  for  all  that  if  you 
would  take  me  back  again  I  would  be  good 
and  true  to  you ;  but  yesterday,  your  stem  face 
and  the  stem  words  you  uttered  from  the 
pulpit  frightened  me,  and  I  dared  not  knock 
at  your  door  and  encounter  that  look  which 
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peifaaps  ai^er  all  was  not  meant  for  me.  I 
may  be  all  but  forgotten  by  you,  and  the 
words  I  write  may  fall  as  idly  as  if  they  had 
never  been  written. 

"  But  am  I  forgotten  ?  I  cannot,  I  will  not 
believe  it  I  feel,  I  know,  that  even  in  your 
harshest  judgments  some  tenderness  remains 
for  her  who  was  once  good  to  you.  I  should 
have  written  this  letter  long  ago,  but  had  not 
courage.  How  can  Z  tell  you  all  that  has 
happened  to  change  me  so  utterly  as  I 
am  changed  since  those  wild  days  of  ray 
youth,  when  even  love  like  yours  failed  to 
satisfy  me?  Long  years  of  loneliness  and 
sorrow  have  taught  me  one  lesson,  and  that 
is  the  misery  of  remorse.  Let  me  come  to 
you,  if  not  as  your  love,  your  wife,  at  least  as 
your  helper — ^your  servant,  if  you  will,  only  let 
me  come.  Edward,  tell  me  I  have  not 
sinned  against  you  past  such  forgiveness." 

The  letter  dropped  from  the  clergymai 
hands,  and  he  sank  into  his  chair  pale  and 
trembhng.  Should  he  hold  out  his  hand 
not?  Should  he  venture  again  on  those 
stormy  seas  of  love  and  passion,  having 
once  suffered  such  terrible  shipwreck?  He 
had  endured  so  much  already  that  his  first 
impulse  was  to  shut  his  doors  upon  this  late- 
retumed  prodigal,  but  the  experience  of 
yesterday  was  still  fresh  in  his  mind.  Those 
tears  shed  in  the  presence  of  the  simple, 
tenderhearted  country  girl  had  softened  him, 
he  was  no  longer  hard  and  selfcontained 
as  before,  but  humbly  athirst  for  love  and 
sympathy.  It 'seemed  impossible  to  him  to 
go  on  living  as  he  had  lived  hitherto,  almost 
as  completely  isolated  from  his  fellow-beings 
as  if  cast  on  a  desert  island.  Why  not  help 
another  in  the  struggle  to  a  better  life? 

Whilst  thinking  these  thoughts,  a  light 
knock  at  the  door  aroused  him.  It  was 
Mary,  his  comforter  of  last  night  who,  want- 
ing to  say  a  word  then  left  unsaid,  had  fol- 
lowed him  home,  and  now  stood  on  the 
threshold  blushing  and  downcast.  A  walk 
of  four  miles  had  not  given  her  too  much 
time  to  frame  her  litde  speech,  which  she 
now  said  as  a  lesson  learned  by  heart. 

"  Oh,  sir !  1  could  not  sleep  all  last  night  for 
thinking  of  that  poor  lady.  Who  knows 
what  her  temptations  may  have  been?  If 
she  has  come  to  beg  forgiveness,  will  you 
not  be  merciful  and  take  her  in  ?  " 

Mr.  Fermor  took  the  girl's  hajid  and  pressed 
it  warmly,  unable  to  utter  a  word.  But  the 
open  letter  and  his  Station  explained  alL 


At  last  he  said  with  a  great  sob  rising  in  | 
his  throat, "She  is  coming,  Mary;  will  you  " 
be  my  messenger  to  her?"  || 

Mary  joyfully  accepted  the  mission,  and  in  || 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  was  on  the  road  to  the  i 
strange   lady,   whose  history  seemed    more  j 
wonderful  than  any  romance  she  bad  evtr  j 
read.    Should  she  see  her,  and  what  was  she 
like?    Would  she  hold  herself  aloof  from 
Mr,  Termor's  neighbours?     These  and  a  | 
hundred  thoughts  passed  through  her  naind  [ 
as  she  made  the  best  of  her  way   to  her 
destination.  ,' 

The  clergyman  shut  himself  up  in  his  study 
in  a  fever  of  suspense.  AU  kinds  of  blissful 
visions  passed  before  his  mind,  mixednatuially 
with  some  doubt  and  apprehension.  He  could 
only  wait  in  hope,  and  begin  his  new  life 
with  that  trust  and  forbearance  which,  per- 
haps, in  youth  might  have  saved  him  bum 
his  great  misery.  One  thing  was  plain  to 
him,  that  at  least  this  winter  day  must  give 
him  more  than  it  could  take  away.  He 
might  surrender  the  imbroken  calm  of  a  soU- 
tary  existence,  but  if  he  received  in  exchange 
some  share  of  humaa  love  and  sympathy,  it 
would  be  compensation  indeed. 

Those  who  knew  Mr.  Fermor  best  ooold 
not  believe  that  this  great  change  had  made 
him  a  happy  man.  The  graceful,  pensive 
lady  who  was  the  mistress  of  his  house  and 
the  sharer  in  his  labours,  could  not  be  called, 
judging  from  appearances,  a  happy  woman 
either.  But  the  world,  even  when  it  is  re- 
presented by  the  circumscribed  and  sympa- 
thetic chcle  of  half-a-dozen  friends  and  neigh- 
bours, does  not  discern  those  nice  differences 
in  a  man's  inner  and  outer  life  which  are 
below  the  surface;  and  thus  it  was  now. 
Careless  observers  would  say  that  the  hus- 
band seemed  to  stand  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  the  VkHfe,  and  that  she  showed  too  strict 
a  reticence  before  him,  to  argue  much  fireside 
happiness.  None  knew  how  difficult  it  had 
been  to  begin  a  new  life  together,  nor  how  by 
almost  imperceptible  changes,  from  day  to 
day,  it  was  becoming,  if  not  blissfiiland  com- 
plete,at  leastgoodandtranquil.  They  were 
bound  to  each  other,  by  a  tie,  perhaps  the 
saddest,  as  it  is  certainly  the  strongest,  of 
any  other,  namely,  the  tie  of  a  great  for- 
giveness; and  Bs  the  years  wore  on.  the 
shadow  of  the  past  grew  fainter  and  fainter, 
and  the  {^esent  brighter  and  brighter,  as  a 
landscape  that  sbwly  emerges  from  a  doud 
of  mist  and  rain. 
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ONE  of  the  "  red-letter  days  "  of  our  tour 
through  Normandy  was  that  on  which, 
according  to  the  good  advice  of  the  man 
who  drove  us  from  Caen,  we  decided  to  stop 
for  a.  day  at  Vire,  instead  of  at  once  taking 
the  train  to  Granville.    Accordingly,  we  and 


our  luggage  were  deposited  at  the  H6tel  St. 
Pierre,  the  entrance  to  which,  as  is  common 
in  these  old-fashioned  towns,  was  through  the 
kitchen.  Ac  its  door  stood  out  hostess,  wait- 
ing to  receive  us,  not  only  as  travellers  and 
customers,  but  lo  give  us  that  hearty  greet- 


ing which  so  smacks  of  welcome,  and  at  once 
makes  one  feel  at  home. 

Between  our  driver  and  ourselves  a  tho- 
rough friendship  had  sprung  up,  and  this 
he  conveyed  in  his  manner,  as  he  presented 
the  Monsieur  et  Mesdames  Anglais  to  "La 
Bonne  Mfere  Nannette,  as  she  stood  there  in 
a  short,  full,  brown  petticoat,  a  striped  red 
kerchief  crossed  on  her  bosom,  and  a  high 


net  cap,  lined  with  blue,  the  perfect  type  of 
a  handsome  Norman  country-woman,  aged, 
seemingly,  between  fifty  and  sixty. 

"  Go,  my  child,"  she  said  to  a  pretty  fair 
girl  who  stood  a  little  behind  her,  eyeing  us 
with  curiosity;  "go,  and  show  to  madam 
the  chambers  which  we  have ; "  and,  follow- 
ing our  young  guide,  we  were  conducted 
through  two  or  three  rooms,  with  cpmfort- 
i-Jj.yC00grC         I 
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able,  clean-looking  beds,  and  hanSsoraely- 
carved  wooden  presses ;  and,  having  made 
our  choice,  we  descended  to  the  salon  to 
partake  of  the  table  dTiSte  dinner,  which  Was 
jast  being  served.  The  result  of  all  this  was, 
that  instead  of  leaving  (as  had  been  our  in- 
tention) for  Granville  the  next  day,  that  day 
week  found  us  still  at  Vite,  the  rest  of  the 
party  exploring  the  valley;  while  I,  seated 
on  the  bench  in  front  of  the  hotel,  with  Mtre 
Nannette  by  my  side,  asked  her  to  tell  me 
the  story  of  her  life,  which,  from  various 
things  we  had  heard  in  the  town,  I  knew 
must  be  one  I  should  like  to  listen  to. 

"  Madame  will  not  think  me  vain,"  she 
said,  turning  her  still  lovely  dark  eyes  to- 
wards me,  "  when  I  tell  her  that  some  forty 
years  ago  the  travellers  and  the  customers 
who  came  here  daily  to  breaktast  or  dinner, 
called  me  La  Belle  Nannette.  My  cousin, 
whose  husband  was  master  of  the  hotel, 
would  often  bid  me  not  to  pay  heed  to  their 
flattering  speeches,  which  meant  no  good  to 
a  poor  orphan  girl,  who  thought  her  fortune 
was  made,  when  food  and  shelter  were  oETered 
to  her  in  exchange  for  the  services  she  ren- 
dered in  doing  the  work,  and  being  servant 
at  the  Hfltel  St  Pierre." 

Jeanne  Ferouelle,  good  woman  as  she 
was,  might  have  spared  Nannette  all  these 
cautions,  for  the  child  had  been  made 
deaf  to  the  pleasant  words  other  men  might 
say,  since  Raoul  Vanier,  the  blacksmith's 
youn^  son,  had  whispered  into  her  willing 
ear  his  tale  of  love. 

Ah !  madame,  where  can  I  tell  you  to  look 
for  a  man,  who  shall  describe  to  you  what 
Raoul  was  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak  P  He 
was  tall,  broad,  and  handsome,  with  head  up, 
and  limbs  made  nobler  each  day  by  wielding 
the  great  hammer,  the  sound  of  which  I 
loved  far  more  than  the  sweetest  music. 
There  was  but  one  grand  drawback  to  oar 
happiness.  Marcel  Vanier  was  a  rich  man, 
vith  money  saved  up,  and  a  trade  as  good  as 
any  smith's  in  Calvados,  and  he  looked  that 
his  son  should  choose  higher  than  Narmette, 
a  poor  serving-maid.  But  for  a  time  he 
seemed  to  close  his  eyes  to  the  love-making 
irtiich  could  hardly  escape  his  notice,  for  the 
forge  stood  as  madame  sees  it  now;  and  where 
the  roses  bloom,  of  which  her  country  thinks 
so  much,  there  used  Raoul  to  stand  and  give 
a  whistle,  which  some  good  angel  seemed 
always  to  cany  to  Nannette's  ears,  and  she 
would  nm  to  die  window,  to  kiss  her  hand, 
and  read  some  s^,  which  told  her  where  he 
wasgoingochow  and  where  they  could  meet 


Marcel  Vanier,  it  seems,  took  vexed  h«d 
of  all  this,  but  being  a  cunning  man  at  heart,  ■ 
he  thought  such  young  love,  if  unopposed, 
would  surely  fade  out  and  cUe.      But  whet  | 
month  after  month  went  by,  and  still  the  onl7  j 
one  whom  Raoul  stroUed  with  to  the  castle, 
and  Imgered  whispering  with  beneath  the  i 
shadow   of  the  old   trees,  continued  to  be 
Nannette,   Marcel  felt   the  time  was  comt 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  foolishness.    At  this 
time    one   of  the   best-though t-of  men  in  , 
Vire  was    Paschal  Cloutier,  the  wool^iyer. 
whose  only  child,  Eulahe,  was  counted  j ! 
beauty  in  Vire,  added  to  whidi  her  father  |; 
boasted   he  could   give    her   a  better  i/i-'  i 
than  any  man  in   the  town  conld  match.  | 
It  was  on  this  girl  Harcel  Vanier  cast  his , 
eyes,  and,  after  a  few   talks   between  the 
two  fathers,  the  whole  matter  was  in  their 
minds  settled,  and  neither    of  the  parents ; 
troubled  himself  as  to  what  his  child  mi^bt  ' 
have  to  say.    With  Eulalie  there  was  lii'Je 
fear  of  opposition,  for  Paschal  Cloutier's  rf! 
was  law  m  his  household ;  besides  whidi 
Raoul    was    comely    enough    to    win  anr 
woman's  heart,  and  was  alrea<^  the  any 
and    admiration    of   all    the    girls    round, 
although  they  said  it  was  of  no  use  loolinj 
at  a  man  who  only  saw  one  womaa 

Marcel  Vanier  decided  that  he  iroold 
speak  first  on  this  matter  to  his  son,  who 
should  then  pay  a  visit  to  the  Qoutiers,  and 
see  Eulalie  at  home ;  after  which,  Pasdul 
said,  he  would  inform  his  daughter  that  in 
Raoul  Vanier  she  saw  the  man  he  had 
chosen  for  his  son-in-law,  an  honour  he 
ranked  far  before  his  being  Eulalie's  husband. 
Accordingly,  a  few  days  after,  Marcel  told 
his  son  that  he  desired  they  should  have  a 
little  treat  together. 

"Let  it  be  a  walk  to  Ren^  Sage's,"  he  s^; 
"and,  to  sustain  us,  what  sayest  thou  W 
dining  at  the  H6tel  St  Pierre  ?" 

Raoul,  well  pleased,  gave  his  consent,  and 
at  the  hour,  to  Nannette's  great  surprise,  the 
two  of  them  walked  into  the  kitchen. 

"  Madame  Ferouelle  has  a  good  dinner  to- 
day, 1  hope,  Nannette,"  said  Maicel  Vanier, 
more  pleasant  and  cheerful  than  was  his  wont- 

"Oh  yes,  m'sieu,"  answered  Nannette, not 
knowing  quite  how  she  had  best  behave  her- 
self towards  one  whose  good-will  she  w 
desired  to  obtain. 

"  That  is  well.  Set  two  places,  for  mysell 
and  my  son." 

"Yes,  certainly,  m'sieu;"  and  away  raa 
Nannette  to  secure  the  best  places  she  hi'l 
vacant,  to  put  on  her  red  apron,  and  mak: 
her  h^  look  quite  smooth  under  her  cotti» 
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caj) ;  for  a.  lace  one  such  as  I  wear  now  was 
then  far  beyond  her  poor  means. - 

Madame  may  be  sure  whoever  might  be 
neglected,  Marcel  Vanier  was  well  served, 
Nannette  scarcely  dared  venture  a  glance  at 
R.-ioul,  who,  well-pleased  at  the  attention  his 
father  was  getting,  sat  with  a  contented  look 
on  his  handsome  face,  listening  to  the  news 
which  the  comraerciil  travellers,  the  great 
talkers  at  all  country  tables,  were  obligingly 
giving  to  the  company.  Little  did  it  matter 
to  Nannette,  whether  Charles  X.  would  be 
forced  into  exile  or  not ;  the  thing 
should  she  be  able  to  secure  for  Monsieur 
Vanier  plenty  of  stuffing  with  his  helping  of 
the  veal.  The  chances  as  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  being  made  King  of  the  French  was 
very  secondary  to  her,  while  she  had  to 
manage  that  Raoul's  father  got  the  best  share 
of  andouilles.  Her  attentions  at  last  seemed 
to  force  an  acknowledgment  from  Monsieur 
Vanier  himself,  for  he  looked  back  at  her, 
an  J  said — 

"  Mademoiselle  Nannette,  you  are  a 
treasure,  I  must  come  and  dine  here  agaiiL" 
And  his  speech  pleased  the  young  girl  more 
than  if  the  grand  folks  of  whom  they  were 
talking  had  praised  her. 

While  his  father  liad  a  word  with  Madame 
Ferouelle,  Raoul  contrived  to  whisper  to 
Nannette  to  meet  him  that  evening;  and 
then,  vrith  a  tight  heart,  she  watched  the  two 
down  the  hill,  and  along  the  road  which  leads 
to  Jurque. 

Nannette  could  only  steal  a  little  time  for 
these  meetings  with  Raoul,  on  account  of 
tvhich  she  got  many  a  scolding  from  her 
cousin  ;  50,  as  was  her  custom,  no  sooner  had 
she  stolen  out  of  the  house,  than  she  began 
running  as  fast  as  she  could  through  the 
porte,  past  the  church,  and  up  the  steep  bit 
which  leads  to  the  back  of  the  castle.  TTiere 
was  no  moon,  so  she  could  not  see  Raoul's 
face.  He  was  already  there  and  waiting ;  but 
the  moment  he  spoke,  Nannette's  heart  sack, 
and  she  asked  with  trembling  voice  what  had 
^one  wrong.  For  a  little  minute  Raoul  tried 
to  deceive  her,  and  then  he  told  all  their 
trouble,  and  why  his  father  had  asked  him  to 
walk  that  evening.  I  need  not  repeat  to 
madame  all  the  poor  young  things  said  lo 
each  other,  the  vows  of  constancy  which 
Uioul  made,  the  hatred  he  professed  for 
Kulalie,  whose  fair  beauty  he  denied,  and 
whom  he  compared  to  a  white  mouse,  or  a 
yellow  rabbit.  Nannette  smiled  when  he 
liej^ed  her  to  keep  true  to  him.  Ah  !  she 
liad  no  cause  to  be  otherwise  ;  it  was  Raoul 
wlio  must  be  firm ;  and  when  he  vowed  that 
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nothing  should  change  his  heart,  Nannette 
believed  him  as  she  believed  herself. 

AAer  they  had  parted,  the  poor  child 
turned  towards  home  with  a  heavy  heart. 
She  stopped  by  the  gateway  over  which 
stands  our  Lady,  and  tried  to  ask  her 
help ;  but  the  lantern's  light  showed  the 
blessed  mother's  face  happy  and  radiant  with 
joy,  and  Nannette  felt  that  perhaps  she  might 
never  be  happy  again,  for  Marcel  Vanier  was 
a  stem  man,  and  he  had  sworn  an  oath  that 
Raoul  should  never  marry  Nannette.  She 
stood  for  a  moment— "was  there  time?" 
The  clock  had  just  struck  nine,  and  already 
she  was  sure  to  get  a  scolding.  Well,  better 
be  scolded,  and  beaten  too,  than  lose  His 
help  to  whom  her  heart  said  "  go  ;"  and,  with 
no  more  tanying  steps,  she  nearly  flew  to  the 
Rue  St.  Croix,  where  still  stands  the  blessed 
crucifix,  which,  in  memory  01  the  good  bishop. 
Monsieur  le  Cur^  had  then  recently  put  up. 
Kneeling  there  was  the  widow  Leroux,  whose 
husband  had  been  buried  that  very  day,  and 
old  Gautier  Perrine,  whose  only  daughter  lay 
sick  of  fever,  and  Nannette,  with  an  untried 
heart,  that  thought  no  burden  could  be  sorer 
than  that  laid  upon  it,  took  her  place  between 
these  two  mourners  ;  and  when  she  rose,  she 
felt  strengthened  with  a  hope  that  all  would 
go  well  with  her. 

Jeanne  Ferouelle  was  a  little  harsh  that 
night — her  temper  had  been  tried ;  and  be- 
cause Nannette  took  her  reproaches  with- 
out a  word,  she  called  lier  obstinate  and 
stubborn  as  a  mule. 

Now,  Marcel  Vanier  was  greatly  perplexed 
how  to  act  for  the  best  Raoul  absolutely  re- 
fused to  go  to  the  Qoutiers'  house,  or  to  say 
anything  to  Eulalie  which  might  be  twisted 
into  love-making.  Without  doubt,  if  this 
were  told  to  Paschal  Cloutier,  he  would 
resent  it,  and  refuse  the  addresses  which 
Marcel  determined  sooner  or  later  bis  son 
should  make.  After  work-time,  he  strolled 
down  to  the  bridge,  where  he  knew  he  should 
find  Faschal,  and  told  him  that  as  he  had  a 
large  order  for  horse-shoes,  which  must  be 
ready  before  the  15th,  he  should  say  nothing 
about  Eulalie  to  Raoul  just  then,  for  fear  it 
would  take  all  his  thoughts  off  his  work. 
Paschal  nodded  his  assent,  although  he  did 
not  give  entire  credit  to  his  neighbour's  ex- 
cuses ;  for  he  was  not  so  ignorant  of  Raoul's 
attentions  to  Nannette  as  Marcel  supposed. 

So  day  by  day  Raoul  and  his  father  fought 
rordy  battles,  which  grew  more  and  more 
hitter  and  hard,  until  Marcel  went  to  Jeanne 
Ferouelle,  and  told  her  all  his  grievance, 
and  got  her  to  promise  that  she  would  keep 
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a  strict  watch  on  Nannette,  and  so  prevent 
her  meeting  Raoul.  For  a  time  this  surveil- 
lance succeeded,  but  one  morning,  on  account 
of  a  word  which  the  old  soldier  Brisac  brought 
to  her,  Nannette  was  up  by  break  of  day,  and, 
stealing  down  into  the  yard,  she  found  Raoul 
waiting  there,  looking  desperate,  with  a  little 
bundle  in  his  hand,  as  if  for  going  away. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  Nannette,  I  have  come 
to  say  adieu.  I  cannot  live  under  the  roof 
of  my  father,  eat  his  bread,  and  listen  to 
the  words  he  speaks  of  thee  and  rne.  He 
will  give  me  no  proper  wages  ;  he  calls  meat 
best  an  idle  dog,  who  will  never  earn  enough 
to  fill  my  own  mouth.  So  I  leave  him,  Nan- 
nette ;  and  more,  I  leave  thee,  my  well- 
beloved,  but  only  to  gain  enough  to  call  thee 
mine  in  face  of  all  the  world.  Brisac  tells  me 
that  in  England  and  America  they  value  smiths 
more  than  any  trade  going,  and  pay  them  as 
much  in  a  month  as  in  Caen  or  Rennes  one 
would  get  in  a  year,  so  I  shall  go  to  Granville, 
and  find  some  ship  to  take  me  there ;  and,  in 
a  year,  thou  wilt  be  mine,  Nannette." 

Nannette  did  not  speak ;  she  felt  as  one 
with  senses  stunned. 

Raoul  read  this  in  her  white  &ce,  and  the 
quick  tears  for  the  sorrow  he  was  causing 
her  filled  his  eyes,  and  made  him  give  a  sob 
of  pain,  which  loosened  Nannettc's  tongue. 

"  Will  nothing  do,"  she  groaned,  "  but 
that  thou  must  go  from  me  ?  " 

"  It  is  best,  Nannette ;  indeed  it  is,"  said 
poor  Raoul,  down  whose  cheeks  the  tears 
wercrolling.  "  Ifl  stay,  I  know  not  what  may 
happen.  Each  day  my  father  grows  more 
violent.  In  his  rage  he  threatens  to  do 
things  of  which  thou  couldst  never  dream ; 
he  makes  vows,  takes  oaths,  until  I  think 
the  devil  himself  must  have  got  into  his 
skin  and  be  speaking  to  me.  Be  brave, 
Nannette,  for  my  sake.  Remember  it  is  my 
love  for  thee  which  gives  me  courage  for 
this  step.  See,  I  can  of  my  own  will  give 
thee  up  for  a  whole  year,  that  I  may  then 
come  back  and  claim  my  wife.  I  would 
rather  never  see  thy  face  again,  than  be  com- 
pelled to  give  my  faith  to  Eulalie;"  and  then 
his  face  growing  anxious,  and  seeing  that  it 
was  dme  that  he  left  her,  he  prayed  Nannette 
to  be  constant,  and,  come  what  might,  never 
to  listen  to  the  love  of  any  other  man,  nor 
ever  to  believe  aught  ill  of  him,  who,  while 
his  life  was  left,  would  live  for  her  alone ;  and 
Nannette,  with  all  the  solemnness  of  faith 
and  love,  gave  him  the  vow  he  asked  of  her. 
When  it  was  discovered  that,  without  a 
word  of  what  he  meant  to  do,  or  where  he  i 
meant  to  go,  Raoul  had  left  his  home,  Marcel  I 


Vanier,  though  furious  at  h'eart,  feigned  to 
say  that  he  was  well  rid  of  the  young  rascal  ' 
though  "  'twould  not  be  long  before  he  was  ' 
back  again,  cap  in  hand,  begging  for  fnvgive- ' 
ness."  And  he  added  that  "he  would  kill  ' 
the  fatted  calf  for  the  wedding  feast" 

The  reason  for  all  this  was,  that  he  felt 
sure  that  Raoul  had  gone  to  a  good  customer 
of  theirs  at  Rennes  ;    and  thither,  thinkii^ 
he  should  find  him  employed  in  the  smilhv, 
Marcel  pretended  he  was  forced  to  go ;  but  ' 
when  he  was  told  that  his  son  had  neither  ' 
been  seen  or  heard  of,  he  set  off  for  Mortain, 
and,    his  anxiety  increasing,  he  even  veui  ' 
to  Caen,  at  al!  of  which  places  he  supplied 
nails  and  horseshoes,  but  no  tidings  could  tw 
get.     Then  his  hard  heart  melted  within  him  ■ 
like  wax,  until  at  last  he  was  fain  to  come  to 
Nannette,  and,  asking  to  see  her  alone,  be  , 
implored  her,  if  she  knew  anything  about  ', 
his  boy,  to  teU  him. 

All  that  Nannette  had  to  tell  she  told ;  aod  ' 
the  very  next  day  the  diligence  took  Marcd 
to  Granville,  where,  after  much  search,  ht  j 
learnt  that  some  weeks  before  Raoul  had  left  ' 
for  Canada  on  board   a  vessel   called  the 
Angdi^ue,  the  captain  of  which  was  cousia  ; 
to  our  old  friend  Brisac.     Persons  whom  he  , 
met  at  Granville  said  Raoul  had  found  a 
good  chance,  for  the  talk  was  that  out  there 
they  would  pay  high  wages  to  any  good  ■ 
workman,  and   the  captain    bad  given  bin  | 
leave  to  work  out  his  passage. 

So  there  was  nothing  for  it,  but  that  Maice' 
Vanier  should  return  to  Vire,  and  make  ob:   -, 
of  his  son's  departure  the  best  story  he  coulil. 
He  pretended  that  he  thought  it  no  such'bad 
thing  for  a  young  fellow  to  see  a  little  of  tbt  ' 
world.    It  would  take  the  fool  out  of  him, 
he  said,  and  when  he  came  back  "  he'd  ha«  \ 
learned  to  know  ^vine  from  cider."    But  for  ' 
all  this  talk  his  stem  face  looked  harder,  his 
voice  was  sharper,  and  he  turned  aside  from 
Nannette  as  if  she  had  the  plague.     People 
began  to  wonder  why  it  was,  that,  evening  ' 
after  evening,  he  was  always  to  be  met  nlk- 
ing  down  the  valley  towards  the  house  of  ' 
Monsieur  Pourcher,  who  was  then  agent  to 
the  paper  mills  there  :  and  at  last  it  came  to 
be  whispered  abroad,  that  Monsieur  Fourcher 
could  put  people  in  the  way  of  making  a  - 
fortune  so  easily,  that  you  had  but  to  give 
youi  money  to  some  one  in  Paris,  ^om  he 
would  tell  you  of,  and  it  was  doubled  anJ 
trebled  in  no  time. 

Some  were  all  for  wishing  that  they  had  | 
money  to  give  him,  but  the  old  ones  shook 
their  heads,  and  said  no  good  ever  came  oi 
new  ways,  and  only  fools  trusted  money  m: 
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of  sight  and  reach ;  still  they  did  not  say 
this  to  Marcel  Vanier,  but  treated  him  with 
great  courtesy  and  respect,  for  when  a  man 
begins  to  grow  rich  no  one  knows  to  what 
grandeur  he  may  attain. 

Nannette  often  sighed  over  these  reports 
of  Marcel's  growing  riches,  for  in  them  she 
only  saw  a  fresh  barrier  between   her  and 
K..ioul,     Poor  child  I  it  seemed  to  her  that 
this  year  of  Raout'a  absence  would  never 
come  to  an  end  ;  and  she  turned  impatiently 
away  from  the  old  gossips  and  mothers,  who 
croaked  and  shook  their  heads,  to  the  young 
girls,  who  were  as  full  of  life  and  vigour  as 
I   lierseir,   and  who  believed  no  clouds  could 
I   overshadow  their  future,  or  prevent  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  wishes. 
I       Of  course  she  knew  that  Raoul  might  be 
■   delayed    a    week,    a   month,    or  even    two 
I   months  ;  but  after  that— oh,  she  felt  certain 
he  would  come ;    so  she  gave  back  saucy 
answers  to  the  speeches  of  the  men  whom 
she  met  in  the  towTi.    She  laughed  at  the 
farmers,  who,  while  their  carts  waited  to  pass 
the  octroi,  would  come  in  for  cider,  and  who 
would  tell  her  that  her  eyes  were  darker  than 
the  plums  upon   the  walls,  and   her  cheek 
rosier  than  the  apples  which  hung  in  their 
orchard,  slyly  sighing,  or  openly  saying,  the 
cottage  that  stood  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
[  had  no  mistress,  and  the  chair  at  the  table's 
head  was  waiting  for  one.     Jeanne  Ferouelle 
1  was  vexed  at  times  because  so  much  notice 
I  was  taken  of  her  young  cousin.     Nannette 
'  was  too   good    a   worker  to  lose,  and    she 
\  would  say  sharply,  that  she  would  not  have 
them  fill  the  girl's  head  with  such  idle  gossip. 
'       Well,  madame,  at  iast  the  weary  year  came 
to  an  end.      The 'great  f€te  was  over,  and 
the  day  on  which   Raoul   should   have   re- 
I  turned  to  Vire  past  a  month  since.     People 
'  thought  little  of  learning  in  those  days  ;  so 
that,  though  Raoul  was  able  to  write,  he  did 
;  not  send  any  letters,  knowing  that  neither 
.  Nannette  nor  his  father  could  read  them; 
I    and  we  country  folk  being  accustomed  to  this 
j  silence,  it  did  not  trouble  or  alarm  us.     Just 

I  before  Christmas,  Marcel  Vanier  went  to 
;    Granville,  but  do  tidings  could  he  learn  of 

the  Angdiquf,  neither  had  Jean  Brisac  been 

II  able  to  get  any  intelligence  of  his  cousin,  the 
I  captain;  and  so  two  or  three  years  passed 
Ij  slowly  away,  and  still  no  word  of  Raoul. 

Reports  would  come  occasionally  that  some 
.  one  had  seen  some  one  else,  who  had  seen  a 
^ilor  at  Granville,  who  knew  Raoul  Vanier, 

wd  who  said  he  was  at  ,  and  was 

gftling  on  famously.      At  another  time    it 
"■ould  be  hinted  that  neither  the  Angeiique, 


nor  any  one  on  board  her,  would  ever  be 
heard  of  again,  as  a  vessel  answering  to  her 
in  every  way  had  foundered  at  sea,  and  gone 
down  with  every  soul  in  her. 

Happily  Nannette  paid  no  heed  to  any  of 
this  t^.  Hope  in  a  young  girl's  breast  is  so 
strong  that  it  seems  impossible  to  crush  it. 
At  intervals  great  bursts  of  passionate  sorrow 
would  seem  to  break  over  her,  and  over- 
whelm her  with  despair.  Could  it  be,  that 
she  was  alone  in  the  world  with  no  one  to 
love,  no  one  to  cling  to  ?  The  bare  idea 
seemed  too  terrible  to  make  its  realisation 
for  more  than  an  instant  possible.  No,  no — ■ 
God  would  be  good  to  her — would  send  him 
back  yet.  Why,  a  thousand  things  might  be 
keeping  him ;  and  then  cheating  herself  by 
picturing  the  happiness  which  was  most 
surely  in  store,  the  poor  child,  for  such  at 
heart  she  was,  would  forget  her  misery  and 
turn  her  tears  into  smiles. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  fourth  year,  real 
tidings  did  come<  of  Raoul,  through  the 
captain  of  the  Angtlique,  whom  Marcel 
Vanier  travelled  all  the  way  to  Havre  to  see. 
From  him  Marcel  heard  that  he  left  Raoul 
at  Quebec,  that  he  was  doing  well  and  could 
havegot  work  in  thedockyard  there, but  he  had 
had  a  better  offer  further  in  the  interior,  and 
he  started  for  that  part  the  same  day  the  Attge- 
li/fue  left  for  the  port  to  which  sh  e  was  bound. 
'Hie  captain  had  quite  expected  to  find  him 
at  home  again ;  for  he  laughed  at  Raoul,  as 
having  made  but  a  sad  sailor.  Before  they 
were  half  across  the  great  ocean,  he  said,  tlie 
poor  boy  was  filling  the  sea  with  tears  of  sor- 
row, and  heaving  sighs  fit  to  fill  the  sails  of 
the  ship  which  was  carrying  him  far  away 
from  all  he  loved.  He  comforted  Marcel  by 
telling  him  that  he  was  sure  his  son  was  all 
safe,  but  doubtless  he  had  grown  wise  enough 
to  stay  and  make  his  fortune,  which  he  was 
certain  to  do  there.  He  would  be  going 
out  again  in  the  autumn,  and  then  he 
would  take  all  the  letters  and  messages 
which  Marcel  liked  to  send ;  and  when  in 
September  the  Angeiique  sailed  she  carried 
besides  what  Marcel  sent,  a  letter  from  Nan- 
nette begging  Raoul  to  return  home  at  once. 
Nannette  could  not  write  the  letter,  neither 
could  she  read  it  when  written,  but  until  it 
went  she  cairied  it  next  her  heart,  and  seized 
every  spare  moment  to  cover  it  with  kisses, 
feeling  certain  that  Raoul  would  do  the 
same,  and  would  not  delay  his  return  a  mo- 
ment, after  reading  the  tender  entreaties  that 
she  had  made  Mfere  Leroox  fill  it  with. 

For  months  after  the  vessel  sailed  Marcel 
Vanier's  good  spirits  seemed  to  rise.    Every- 
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body  talked  of  the  money  he  was  making. 
'Twas  plain,  they  said,  that  Cloutier  did  all 
the  courting  now,  and  he  had  made  Eulalie 
refuse  several  young  men,  hoping  he  might 
yet  secure  Raoul  as  a  husband  for  her. 

Marcel  Vanler  now  came  nearly  every 
day  to  breakfast  and  dinner  at  the  hotel,  that 
he  might  get  into  talk  with  the  travellers, 
who  knew  Paris,  and  could  tell  him  of  the 
banks,  and  the  funds,  and  the  bourse,  about 
all  of  which  he  seemed  to  understand  as  much 
as  they  did.  Sometimes  Monsieur  Fourcher 
would  accompany  him,  and  his  presence  was 
always  welcome ;  for  he  was  very  merry  and 
ready  with  his  joke  and  laugh,  and  everybody 
was  sony  to  hear  one  day  that  he  had  been 
offered  a  better  post  near  to  Paris,  and  that 
he  was  going  to  leave  Vire  almost  imme- 
diately. Nannette  had  of  late  become  a  much 
more  important  personage  than  in  fomier 
days;  for  her  cousin,  Jeanne  Ferouelle,  lost 
her  husband  ofa  fever,  which,  notwithstanding 
that  he  had  been  dying  of  asthma  for  twenty 
years,  carried  him  off  in  a  week.  Madame 
Ferouelle  caught  the  complaint,  and  Nannette, 
she  found,  had  helped  her  through  her  illness, 
and  kept  all  going  straight  down-stairs. 

Jeanne's  good  heart  never  foi^t  it,  and 
she  told  Nannette,  that  if  Raoul  came  home 
and  claimed  her  now,  he  should  wed  no  por- 
tionless bride.  But  another  year  came  to  a 
close,  and  no  news  of  Raoul,  Often  when 
Madame  Ferouelle  was  pressing  on  Nan- 
nette the  suit  of  some  persevering  lover  (and 
as  her  prospects  brightened  her  admirers 
became  more  numerous),  she  would  hint  at 
the  increasing  certainty  that  something  must 
have  happened  to  Raoul,  and  the  probability 
that  in  this  world  be  would  never  be  seen 
again,  but  Nannette  never  faltered  or  gave 
way.  If  he  was  living,  she  said,  though  it 
were  fifiy  years,  he  would  come  back,  and  if 
he  were  dead,  she  would  go  to  him  faithfiil 
to  the  vow  which  made  her  his  for  ever. 

Marcel  Vanier  had  been  much  more 
friendly  spoken  of  late.  Sometliing  seemed 
to  draw  him  towards  Nannette,  Eulalie 
Cloutier  was  at  last  tired  of  waiting,  and  had 
married  Jacques  Onfroi,  the  tanner  of  Mor- 
tain ;  and  as  much  as  he  co:ild  without 
actually  saying  so,  Marcel  showd  Nannette 
that  he  would  put  no  further  ob-tacle  in  the 
way  of  his  son's  wishes,  He  pai  I  very  little 
attention  to  his  forge  now,  and  left  most  of 
the  work  to  be  done  by  the  men  whom  he 
employed. 

One  morning  there  was  a  great  stir  in  the 
place.  Marcel  Vanier  had  had  a  letter,  and, 
while  it  was  being  read,  he  had  fallen  down 


in  a  iit,  from  which  he  could  not  be  I^ 
covered.  Soon  at  least  a  dozen  stories 
found  their  way  to  the  Hotel  St,  Piem;.  The 
letter,  it  was  s^d,  was  about  Raoul,  that  he 
had  returned,  that  he  was  dead,  shipwrecked, 
drowned — -words  that  now  &oze  Naaneiie's 
heart,  and  now  turned  her  blood  to  fire. 

"I  must  leain  the  truth,"  she  sai<l;  "he 
will  fell  me;  I  have  a  right  to  know."  And 
without  listening  to  more,  she  ran  to  Marcel 
Vaniei's  house,  where  the  doctor  was  by  this 
time  come,  and  the  sick-room  was  emptied 
of  all  intruders.  Monsieur  Levasseur,  how- 
ever, heard  Nannette's  voice,  and  knoanng  a 
good  deal  of  her  and  her  story,  he  called  to 
her  to  step  inside.  There  lay  Marcel,  like 
one  dead,  and,  bending  over  him,  stood  his 
old  housekeeper,  Celestine,  too  frightened  to 
pay  any  attention  to  the  directions  Monsieur 
Levasseur  was  giving,  or  had  given  her.  The 
room  faded  away  before  Nannette's  gaze, 
and  8  cold  sweat  broke  out  over  her,  and  her 
senses  seemed  dying  away  with  the  certaintyj 
that  her  worst  fears  about  Raoul  were  more 
surely  confirmed.  The  good  doctor  saw  the 
girl's  blanched  face,  and,  guessing  the  cause, 
he  said,  "Nannette,  my  child,  take  courage, 
it  is  his  money  he  has  lost."  And  oh, 
madame,  at  those  blessed  words  what  wondei 
that  Nannette  fell  upon  her  knees,  and 
thanked  God  for  his  goodness  to  her? 

"  Poor  man  ! "  said  Monsieur  Lev-asseur, 
"it  is  a  sad  blow  for  him;  he  was  so  con- 
fident of  that  Fourcher,  whom  I  always  mis- 
trusted. The  whole  concern,  it  seems,  was  a 
fraud,  and  one  for  which  many  an  honest 
fellow  beside  poor  Vanier  will  suffer — that  is, 
if  he  lives  to  realise  his  loss,  which  just  now 
is  doubtful"  ISui  to  make  my  story  short,  he 
did  recover,  m^idame,  although  for  many 
weeks  Nannette  expected  each  breath  he 
drew  would  be  his  last  She  watched  him 
and  tended  hioi  in  every  spare  minute  of  her 
time,  as  if  he  had  already  been  that  which 
she  hoped  to  call  him — her  father.  And  he 
well  repaid  her  aire,  for  never  was  love  more 
devoted,  than  that  he  now  heaped  upon  the 
once  despised  Nannette.  She  managed 
everything  for  him ;  got  Mere  l.eroux  for  a  small 
sum  to  take  him  to  live  with  her ;  sold  his 
business  for  him,  and  went  day  by  day  to  see 
that  he  wanted  nothing.  His  strength  hail 
now  all  gone,  and  one  arm  and  one  leg 
hung  quite  helpless.  Many  neighbours  shook 
their  Iteads,  and  called  his  heavy  affliction  a 
judgment,  and  said  'twas  well  for  biro  that 
Nannette  could  forgive  all  the  misery  his 
pride  had  brought  upon  himself,  and  all 
belonging  to  him.  But,  madame,  believe  me, 
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I  the  ^t1  was  happier  than  she  had  been  since 
,   Raoul  left  her.    She  had  some  one  now  on 
1  whom   she  could  shower    the    love  which 
!  oppressed  her  heart.      Marcel   had    to   be 
humoured,  petted,  and  caressed  hke  a  child. 
I    From  being  a  strong,  stem  man,  he  would 
I    cry,  and   scold    Nannette  if  she  forgot   to 
I    bring   him   his   little  packet  of  snufT.     For- 
I  Ornately  about  this  time  Jeanne  Ferouelle 
I  began  to  pay  Nannette  w^es,  so  that  out 
I   of  her  four  hundred  &ancs  a  year  she  was 
able,  when  Marcel's  little  money  came  to 
an   end,   to    pay  for   his  board  and  lodg- 
ing.   All  this  time  no  tidings  came  of  Raoul, 
and  the  only  news  which  reached  Vire  was 
that   the  Af^dique  had  been  wrecked,  and 
lost  on  her  way  back  from  Quebec ;  so  that 
the  last  hope  was  gone,  and  it  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  settled  thing  that  Raoul 
was  dead,  that  for  love  of  him  Nannette  had 
even  said  "  No,"  to  M.  Leroi,  the  govern- 
ment   cloth-buyer,    that  she  would    never 
marry,  and  therefore  nobody  need  ever  again 
ask  her;  and  upon  this  knowledge,  to  her 
great  relief,  after  a  time,  they  acted,  treating 
her  much  as  she  wanted  them  to  do,  and 
garding  her  as  a  widow. 

She  and  old  Marcel  never  talked  of  what 
was  now  going  on  in  the  town.  All  their 
conversation  ran  on  the  days  which  were 
past,  when  Raoul  was  a  boy;  how  hand- 
some and  strong  ho  grew  up;  what  he 
used  to  say,  where  he  went,  what  he  did, 
and  so  on.  On  f€te  days,  when  the 
couples  went  by  to  some  merry-making,  they 
would  cast  pitiAil  glances  upon  Nannette,  as 
she  sat  knitting  by  the  side  of  old  Marcel,  who, 
in  his  wheel  chair,  had  been  pushed  by  her 
into  the  sun  or  up  to  the  forge.  But  she  was 
happy;  and  knowing  that  God  loves  not  to 
see  us  with  sour  discontent  in  our  hearts  or 
our  faces,  she  was  even  merry  and  cheerful. 

"Ah I  Nannette,"  Marcd  would  some- 
times say,  with  a  sigh,  "dost  thou  still 
mourn  my  boy?  If  some  miracle  were  to 
send  him  back  to  us,  and  I  could  see  thee 
and  he  one,  I  would  ask  no  more,  no  more ; 
but  my  eyes  will  never  again  behold  him.  It 
is  just  that  I  who  drove  him  from  his  home, 
and  killed  him,  should  suffer  I "  and  then  he 
would  fall  to  weeping,  and  Nannette  had  to 
I  comfort  him  as  best  she  could,  though  not  by 
saying  tiiat  Raoul  would  yet  return,  for  that 
'l  she  felt  could  never  be. 

It  was  now  more  than  eighteen  years  since 

I  Raoul  Vanier  left  Vire,  and  but  once  in  all 

]  'his  time  had  news  been  heard  about  him. 

ItwasspiiDg-time.and  the  Hotel  Sl  Pierre 

*M  beii^  cleaned,  and  smartened  up,  for  the 


summer  visitors,  who  had  of  late  taken  to 
stop  and  drive  up  the  valley,  and  punt 
pictures  of  Porte  Hoiloge  and  the  castle. 
Nannette  was  as  busy  as  the  birds,  and  up 
almost  as  early.  She  had  just  set  the  salon 
in  order  when  Treboul,  the  postman,  looked 
in  at  one  of  the  windows,  and  said — 

"  Good  day,  m'mselle  Nannette,  I  expect 
I  have  some  news  for  you  in  my  leathern 
bag — a  letter  for  Monsieur  Vanier," 

"  A  letter  1 "  gasped  Nannette. 

"  Yes,  peihaps  to  tell  him  his  money  has 
all  come  back  again." 

"  Oh  I  yes,"  said  Nannette,  who  had  for  a 
moment  forgotten  about  the  money,  "  about 
what  else  could  it  be  ?  Assuredly  nothing." 
Still  Nannette  took  the  very  first  opportunity 
to  run  to  the  cottage  and  see  Marcel  had  got 
his  letter,  which  he  was  keeping  for  Nannette; 
he  had  not  opened  it,  because  he  could  not 
read  it,  but  he  said  he  felt  certain  it  was 
about  his  money,  because  it  looked  exactly 
like  the  last  he  had,  and  very  anxious  he  was 
to  have  an  end  put  to  his  hopes  and  fears. 
So  Marie  undertook  to  carry  it  to  the  school- 
room, where  she  felt  certain  that  one  of  the 
good  brothers  would  tell  them  what  it  was 
about.  Frfere  Dominique  was  walking  up 
and  down  the  green  outside,and  hewilhngly 
acceded  to  Nannette's  request  She  handed 
the  letter  to  him,  and  he  read  it  through, 
and  then  said — 

It  is  from  Marcel's  son,  Raoul  Vanier. 
He  lies  at  Granville,  at  the  point  of  death, 
and  implores  his  father  will  go  to  him  at 
once.  See,  it  is  but  a  dozen  words,"  But 
Nannette's  whole  life  seemed  gone,  and  she 
fell  down  on  the  ground  like  a  stone.  When 
she  came  to  herself,  a  crowd  had  gathered 
round  her,  and  every  one  was  talking  of  the 
wonderful  news  that  Raoul  Vanier  was  alive, 
and  was  at  Granville,  from  which  place  some 
one  had  written  to  say  he  was  ill,  and  his 
father  must  not  delay  going  to  see  him. 

What  was  to  be  done?  who  should  go? 
Marcel,  it  was  certain,  could  not  move. 

I  ^all  go,"  said  Nannette,  as  soon  as 
she  could  speak,  "  and  stay  until  he  is  welt 
enough  to  bring  home." 

As  gently  as  possible  she  broke  this  sad 
news  to  Marcel,  and  then  she  went  off  to 
Jeanne  Ferouelle,  told  her  that  she  must  leave 
her  for  a  few  days,  but  that  she  would  return 
as  quickly  as  possible.  She  made  her  few 
arrangements,  thanked  Jeanne  for  the  money 
the  good  woman  made  her  take  with  her ;  and 
then,  because  there  was  no  diligence  until 
the  next  Tuesday,  set  off  in  a  country  cart, 
returning  to  Poutbert,  whence  she  hoped  to. 


she  hoped  to, 
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fall  in  with  some  other  conveyance  which 
would  take  her  to  or  near  Granville.  People 
said  how  quietly  she  took  it  all,  because  she 
could  not  talk,  or  think  of  anything,  but  how 
soon  she  should  reach  Granville. 

From  Poutbert,  a  fanner  gave  her  a  scat 
in  his  cart  for  some  miles.  After  that  she 
walked,  and  the  next  morning's  sun  was  well 
up  before  she  found  herself  entering  the 
town  foot-sore  and  weary,  but  pressing  on  to 
the  direction  given  in  the  letter,  which  was  to 
go  to  the  quay  and  inquire  for  Agar  Cagot's. 


This  she  did,  and  a  dingy-looking  house  was 
pointed  out  to  her,  about  whose  doot  »ete 
clustered  a  number  of  sailors,  and  above 
their  heads  she  read  in  large,  black  painted 
letters,  ^'^  Id  on  fait  la.  ehaudiire" 

"Madame  Cagot?"    she  asked,  address- 
ing one  of  the  men. 

"  Yes,  niadame,"  And  he  made  way  for  [ 
her  to,  pass  into  the  house,  where  a  smeli  j 
was  as  if  all  the  boulU  in  the  place  «<-as  j 
being  boiled.  It  was  now  that  Nannettes  ; 
course  seemed  coming  to  an   end    Hei 


head  swam,  her  heart  beat,  her  knees  knocked 
together.  She  could  hardly  find  voice  enough 
to  say  to  the  woman  who  came  forward — 

"  I  believe,  madame,  you  have  some  one 
lodging  here  named  Raoul  Vanier?" 

"  Certainly  we  have.  Are  you  his  sister, 
madame?  I  am  truly  glad  you  are  here,  for 
he  is  very  ill,  and  the  doctor  says  he  can  do 
nothing  for  him.  But  you  will  wish  to  see 
him."  And  she  turned,  and  went  through 
into  a  passage,  and  up  a  low  flight  of  creak- 
ing stairs,  at  the  top  of  which  poor  Nan- 
nette  was  forced  to  stop.  "Oh!"  thought  she, 
"  surely  he  will  be  spared.    He  can  never  have 


come  back  only  to  die."    The  woman,  who  ' 

had  stepped  inside  the  room,  now  reappeared, 
and  made  a  sign  to  Nannette  to  come  in.        i 
"  He  still   sleeps,"  she  whispered,  as  she  J 
stood  on  one  side  to  let  her  pass ;  and  in  ( 
another  moment  Nannette  was  again  face  lo   j 
face  with  him  whose  love  she  had  cherished 
through  all  these  long  dreary  years.     Yes,  it   , 
was  indeed  Raoul,  pinched  and  haggard,  but 
still  the  dear  face  her  eyes  had  so  hungered  i 
to  see.      Falling  on  her  knees,  she  blessed 
God  for  letting  them  meet  once  again.    "  He 
win  get  better,"  she  thought.   "  I  will  so  tend  ' 
and  watch  him,  that  he  must.recox'er,  and  if 
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he  is  not  strong  I  can  work  for  both ; "  and 
her  eyes  looked  with  pride  on  her  big  hands, 
tanned  with  toil  and  labour. 

"  You'd  best  have  something  to  eat,"  said 
Madame  Cagot.  "He  won't  wake  up  for 
hours  yet  from  the  doctor's  draught,  and 
when  he  does  he'll  want  all  your  time  ;  for 
he  needs  a  deal  of  waiting  upon.  Come 
down  with  me,"  she  urged,  seeing  Nannette 
hesitate.  "  I'll  take  you  into  my  little  salon, 
and  there  we  can  have  a  chat  together.  You 
will  Uke  to  hear  what  the  doctor  says,"  And 
she  let  her  into  a  sort  of  closet  boarded  off 
frOm  the  large  cooking  room.  "  There,  take 
that  I  see  you  are  upset  by  seeing  him  so 
ill ;  but  it's  a  mercy  you  have  found  him 
alive.  He  had  a  terrible  attack  yesterday. 
I  should  never  have  consented  to  having 
him  if  I'd  known  how  ill  he  was  ;  but  my 
son  is  on  board  the  Jean  Marie — that's  the 
vessel  he  came  in.  Twaa  his  father,  I  think, 
he  expected  to  see." 

"  Yes,"  repUed  Nannette ;  "  but  his  father 
is  helpless,  wid  not  able  to  move." 

"Ah,  well,  it  is  belter  that  you  are  here, 
A  woman  is  best  in  sickness,  and  he  wants 
so  roach  waiting  upon.  I  don't  know  what 
I  shonld  have  done  if  my  niece  had  not 
offered  to  Uke  the  children  j  they  are  so 
fretful  all  among  strangers.  Perhaps  they'll 
be  better  with  you,  though  you're  a  stranger 
to  them,  too." 

"What?"  exclaimed  Nannette  sharply. 

"  Didn't  he  tell  you  of  all  his  troubles  in 
his  letter?" 

Nannette  shook  her  head. 

"  I  know  nothing,"  she  managed  to  say. 

Madame  Cagofs  face  brightened  at  the 
thought  of  getting  the  first  chance  of  im- 
parting melancholy  news. 

"  And  you  do  not  know  then  that  his  poor 
wife  is  dead?  Ah  I  yes,  three  weeks  after 
they  had  left  land,  sickness  for  home  and 
sickness  of  the  sea  killed  her,  and  she  had 
I  to  be  thrown  overboard.  Ah,  what  a  terri- 
ble fate  1 "  And  Madame  Cagot  stared  hard 
into  Nannctte'a  grey,  stony  face. 

"I must  get  out  into  the  air,  madamc," 
Nannette  said,  jumping  up. 

"But  why?"  exclaimed  Madame  Cagot, 
fiightened  at  her  new  guest's  fi.\ed  look. 
"  Had  you  not  best  lie  down,  and  be  quiet  a 
little?" 

"No,  no;  this  trouble  is  so  sudden,  I 
shall  be  better  outside."  And  not  waiting 
for  more  argument,  she  rushed  out,  and  ran 
abng  past  the  few  houses  on  the  quay,- 
hoping  she  should  find  some  place  wliere, 
unseen,  she  could  realise  this  nenly-found 


agony.  There  was  no  one  in  sight  among 
the  rocks — the  tide  had  left  them  black  and 
bare,  and  down  among  them  sank  poor  Nan- 
nette, with  a  thousand  wild  thoughts  surging 
through  her  bewildered  brain. 

Should  she  go  back  to  Vlre  without  look- 
ing again  on  the  face  of  him  who  had  proved 
so  cruelly  false?  Should  she  go  far  away 
from  all  who  knew  her  and  about  her? 
How  should  she  act? 

"JOh,  my  God  1 "  she  cried,  "  Thou,  who 
knowest  my  misery,  show  me  what  to  do ; 
leave  me  not  now  ^at  I  am  indeed  forsaken 
of  all  others  !  "  And  then  she  laid  her  poor 
burning  head  on  the  wet  sea-weed,  and 
thought  of  all  she  had  hoped,  all  she  had 
feared.  Many  terrible  things  had  often  oc- 
curred to  her,  but  never  aught  like  this.  She 
would  have  staked  her  life  against  Kaoul'& 
love  for  her.  Never  had  a  day  passed  with- 
out her  prayers  being  offered  up  for  him  ;  for 
his  sake  she  had  let  her  youth  pass,  her 
beauty  fade,  and  all  that  women  hold  dear 
go  by ;  and  was  this  to  be  her  reward,  to  find 
herself  forsaken  ?  Oh  that  she  had  never 
known  the  truth  I  Better  far  that  she  could 
have  gone  down  to  the  grave  with  hei  faith 
and  trust  unbroken, 

"  I  rejoice,"  she  cried  out  fiercely,  "  that 
he  has  heavy  trials,  that  he  suffers  horrible 
pain  !     I  am  glad  that  he  will  die  !     I  would 

not  hold  out  my  finger  to "  and  here  God 

had  pity,  and  her  good  angel  touched  het 
poor  stony  heart,  and  in  a  moment  the  tears- 
were  raining  from  her  eyes,  and  she  was  im- 
ploring that  his  life  might  be  spared.  Wil- 
lingly for  it  did  she  ofier  her  own ;  "  for," 
said  she,  "his  children  need  him,  but  no 
one  now  needs  me." 

At  length  her  sobs  subsided,  and  she  lay 
soothed  by  the  wonderful  murmur  of  the  sea, 
and  as  she  lay  she  thought  of  all  her  life  past, 
and  of  him  who  had  seemed  to  be  her  source 
of  joy  and  comfort  \  and,  after  a  long  time 
she  rose,  saying  that  she  would  go  back  to- 
the  house  and  see  Raoul,  and  there  should 
be  peace  between  them. 

So  she  went  back,  and  Madame  Cagot  not 
being  in  the  way,  she  went  up  into  the  room 
where  Raoul  still  lay  sleeping.  She  took  a 
chair,  and  sat  looking  at  his  poor  thin  face, 
until  her  whole  nature  was  so  tilled  with  pity, 
that  she  forgot  all  else  but  sad  grief  that 
they  must  let  him  g<^  for  there  was  no  mis- 
taking that  the  seal  of  death  was  upon  his 
face.  She  had  sat  some  time  before  the 
door  was  pushed  a  little  open,  and  a  pale- 
taced  child,  looking  nine  or  ten  years  old, 
put  in  its  little  head,  and  then  stood  staring 
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silently  at  Nannette,  who,  feeling  sure  who 
she  was,  beckoned  her  forward. 

"  I  am  your  papa's  sister,"  she  whispered. 
"  Thou  must  love  me,  my  child,"  And  the 
little  one  held  up  its  face,  and  let  Nannette 
fold  her  in  her  arms. 

"  Babette  is  down-stairs,"  said  the  child, 
"Wilt  thou  fetch  her  too?  She  cannot  walk 
upstairs,  and  she  will  cry  without  me." 

So  Nannette  went  to  the  top  of  the  stair- 
case, and  Madame  Cagot  gave  into  her  arms 
the  little  one,  Babette,  who  soon  went  to 
sleep,  while  Marie,  sitting  at  Nannette's  feet, 
amused  herself  quietly,  as  children  accus- 
tomed to  sickness  and  suffering  can.  There- 
fore, it  happened  that  when  Raoul  Vanier 
opened  his  eyes  they  rested  upon  Nannette, 
with  his  two  children  nestled  close  beside  her. 
He  knew  her  in  a  moment— indeed,  he  called 
her  little  changed.  But  he  could  not  do 
much  else  than  hold  her  hand  in  his,  and 
call  down  blessings  on  her  head.  'Twas 
Nannette's  tears  that  flowed.  Raoul  was 
weak  to  show  much  outward  emotion, 
listened  to  her  tale  of  his  father's  loss  and 
illness,  and  how  both  he  and  all  his  friends 
had  thought  he  must  be  dead.  He  never 
spoke  while  she  told  her  story,  as  simply  as 
she  could,  for  fear  of  agitating  him,  only 
every  now  and  then  from  between  his  closed 
eyes  would  roll  down  big  tears.  During  the 
day  he  said  no  word  of  his  marriage,  his  life, 
or  why  he  had  never  written.  Only,  as  Nan- 
nette attended  to  his  wants,  he  would  call 
her  an  angel,  and  press  his  poor  lips  on  her 
hand,  though  by  that  time,  madame,  with  the 
tender  love  a  mother  has  towards  her  help- 
less babe,  Nannette  longed  to  take  him  in 
her  arms,  and  fold  him  to  her  heart. 

Towards  evening  he  seemed  to  grow 
stronger,  and  they  two  being  alone,  he  called 
her  to  him,  and  told  her  that  he  well  knew 
his  days,  perhaps  his  hours,  were  numbered, 
as  the  doctor  had  told  him  that  he  could  not 
live  through  another  outburst  of  bleeding 
(for  it  was  of  a  consumption  he  was  dying), 
and  he  wanted  to  tell  her  of  things  that 
were  upon  his  conscience.  Nannette  begged 
he  would  let  her  go  for  a  priest 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  that  too,  my  good  angel, 
thou  shait  do  ;  but  first  I  must  speak  to  thee, 
Nannettcj"  and  ihen,madame,  he  toldapitcous 
tale;  how,  in  a  foreign  land,  away  from  all 
he  loved,  to  drown  the  grief  which,  after  he 
had  put  the  sea  between  himself  and  us, 
seemed  to  take  possession  of  him,  he  fell 
into  bad  ways.  Among  companions  more 
wicked  than  he  in  liis  innocent  heart  dreamed 
of,  he  fotgot  the  good  lessons  he  had  been ! 


taught  in  the  home  he  had  left  behind.  Hap-  '| 
pily,  he  never  lost  his  sense  of  guilt,  only  the  j 
devil  prevailed  enough  to  overwhelm  him  so  ' 
completely  with  shame,  that  be  despaired  of 
forgiveness,  and  plunged  more  recUesslyinto  l| 
sin.  The  poor  woman  he  afterwards  married, 
was  but  little  better  than  the  others  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded;  and,  though  both  beand  I 
she  were  making  wages  enough  to  have  been 
looked  upon  at  Vire  as  a  fortune,  they  were 
often  in  want  of  food  and  clothes.    He  re- 
ceived the  letters  which  we  sent  to  him  by 
the  Angeliqut,  and  the  love  they  contained 
seemed,  he  said,  to  poison  his  whole  futme. 
Even  in  his  wildest  mirth,  those  words  sounded 
in   his  ears  like  a  funeral  bell,  and  tbeii 
memory  was  often  his  first  awakening  to  ctm- 
sciousness. 

At  last  his  health  gave  way,  and  then  life 
seemed  insupportable,  though,  when  a  voice 
within  would  tell  him  his  life  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  he  shrank  away  terrified,  and  tried  hard 
to  stifle  the  warning.     How  he  longed  for 
home  and  quiet  he  could  never  say,  and  mrac 
than  all  else,  the  desire  possessed  him  to  see 
once  more  his  father  and  Nannette  ;  the  life 
he  had  lived  since  he  left  them  seemed  % 
hideous  dream,  and  his  one  hope  now  vas,  \ 
that  he  might  live  until  he  coidd  get  back,  ' 
His  wife  opposed  him  at  first,  but  when  he 
told  her  that  his  father  was  rich,  and  would 
keep  her  and  the  children  without  work,  she 
consented.     Perhaps  the  poor  woman  had 
a  presentiment  that  she  should  never  reach 
the  foreign  land;  for  though  her  parents  had 
been  French  settlers,  she  knew  nothing  of 
their  country.     Of  her,  however,  Raoul  spote 
but  little,  and  there  was  so  much  to  say,  and  >' 
so  little  strength  to  tell  it  with,  that  Nannette  \ 
did  not  learn  much,  except  that  he  had  never    ■ 
felt  for  any  other  woman,  the  same  love  he  ' 
had  given  to  her  whom  he  had  forsaken. 

"  Nannette,"  he  said,  "  miserable  as  I  had  , 
ever  been,  'twas  happiness  compared  to  the 
agony  that  took  possession  of  me,  when  I  first 
awoke  to  what  I  might  have  been,  and  the 
fiiU  knowledge  of  what  I  was.  The  only 
prayer  for  years  I  dared  to  utter,  was  to  beg 
happiness  for  yon." 

"  And  God  heard  that  prayer,  Raoul,"  said 
Nannette.  "  I  had  your  fadiei  to  love,  and 
you  to  remember,  Aii  1  think  not,  my  friend, 
that  my  life  has  been  one  of  sorrow ;"  and, 
hoping  to  comfort  him,  she  told  him  how 
good  Jeanne  Firouelle  was  to  her,  and  that 
her  place  at  the  hotel  nowwas  as  &  dau^ter, 
notaservant;  and  in  her  poor  way,  madame,  [ 
she  tried  to  make  him  see  that  God,  who 
ordereth  all  things  well,  had  ordered  that  in  | 
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I  life  these  two  should  be  apart,  but  that  in 

death  they  should  be  again  united.     Then, 

,  worn  by  this  talk,  the  poor  fellow  dropped 

into  a  kind  of  sleep,  from  which  every  now 

'  and  then  he  would  arouse  himself  enough  to 

;  say,  "Thouforgivestme,  Nannette?"andthe 

peaceful  smile  her  answer  would  bring,  made 

his  face  look  as  young  as  when  he  was  first 

her  own.     Ah !  madame,  it  was  hard  to  give 

him  up,  and  weak  and  sickly  as  he  was, 

!  willingly  would  Nannette  have  kept  him. 

About  five  o'clock  the  priest  came,  and 

before  he  left,  he  spoke  kindly  to  Nannette, 

and  told  her  that  he  would  see  if  anything 

could  be  done  for  the  children,  whose  welfare 

alone    now  troubled  the    sidt    man ;    but 

I    Nannette  eased  him    of  that   burden;  and 

'■  when  she  went  to  Raoul  again,  she  told  him 

that  he  must  give  his  children  to  her,  and 

j  she  would  be  a  mother  to  them ;  and  after  that 

I  a  great  peace  seemed  to  come  to  him,  and  he 

;  began  to  hope  that  God  would  yet  grant  him 

1   the  pardon,  that  for  three  long  years  he  had 

sought  with  sorrow  and  despair.    'Twas  Nan- 

netle's  prayer  had  gained  him  this,  he  said  ; 

I  had  it  not  been  for  her,  his  hard  heart  had 

'  never  been  touched.     Two  days  after  this 

he  died,  madame,  calling  down  blessings  on 

her  head,  and  bidding  Marie  remember,  that 

Babette  and  herself  owed  everything  they  had 

to  their  bonne  Mfere  Nannette, 

Madame  could  not  credit  the  goodness 
which  everybody  showed  to  me  at  that 
time.  The  little  money  Raoul  had  was  spent 
in  pajdng  Madame  Cagot's  bill,  and,  bad 
name  as  the  people  around  gave  the  woman, 
she  refused  to  take  a  single  sou  for  Nannette ; 
but  at  parting,  whispered,  would  she  pray  for 


her.  The  seamen,  who  seemed  so  bold  and 
rough,  that  Nannette  shrank  from  their  free 
looks  and  words,  made  together  a  sum  to 
carry  the  poor  one  to  Vire,  so  you  will  know 
that  never  since  has  a  sailor  gone  empty  from 
the  Hotel  St.  Pierre.  The  good  priest  went 
surety  for  the  undertaker's  bill,  and  wrote  a 
few  weeks  after  to  say  a.  friend  of  the  Church 
had  paid  it ;  and  so,  with  such  help,  Nannette 
was  able  to  lay  Raoul  among  his  people. 
Jeanne  Ferouelle  scolded  a  little  about  the 
children,  but  in  the  midst  she  broke  down, 
saying  their  food  would  never  be  missed,  and 
they  should  not  be  parted  from  Nannette. 

The  time  had  passed  for  grief  to  strike 
sharply  into  Marcel's  heart,  and  he  was 
greatly  comforted,  poor  old  man,  by  the  grand 
funeral  Monsieur  Ic  Curd  gave  his  son,  about 
which  he  talked  with  pride  until  his  death. 

After  a  few  years,  Jeanne  Ferouelle  also 
died,  leaving  all  she  had  to  her  cousin 
Nannette,  who  thus  became  mistress  of  the 
H6tel  St.  Pierre.  My  daughter,  Marie  Vanier, 
is  already  married  to  Louis  Renouf,  the  farmer 
at  Jurque.  Babette,  madame,  has  seen— — 
Ah,  yes,  'tis  true  she  is  a  dear  child ;  but  I 
cannot  expect  to  keep  her  long,  for  ofttimes, 
when,  the  day's  work  done,  I  sit  thinking  on 
those  gone  before  me,  I  hear  a  sound,  andj 
standing  outside  the  forge,  I  see  Fernand,  the 
young  blacksmith;  while,  from  the  window 
above,  I  know  leans  out  Babette,  and  a  mist 
rises,  and  the  years  vanish,  and  for  a  short 
moment  it  is  Raoul  who  stands  there,  and 
Nannette  who  leans  at  the  window.  Then  with 
a  smile,  I  rise  and  bend  my  steps  to  a  loved 
spot,  which,  for  its  flowers,  the  children  call 
the  garden  of  "  La  Bonne  Mfere  NannettC;" 
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A  BOY  left  at  school  during  the  holidays 
.  — especially  the  Christmas  holidays — 

is  a  subject  on  which  a  story-teller  lavishes 
I  his  sombrest  tints,  and  yet  one  of  the  jolliest 

Christmases  I  ever  spent  was  spent  under 
,  those  circumstances.  '  There  were  three  fel- 
]  lows  left  besides  myself— Dick,   Tom,    and 

Harry,  I  will  call  them.     One  of  the  ushers 

remained  in  nominal  charge  of  us,  but  "  Blind 
I   Eobus,"   even   in    school-time,    was   a   very 

harmless  dragon,  and  during  the  holidays,  so 
I  long  as  we  did  not  bother  him,  he  never 
''.  bothered  us.  We  got  up  when  we  liked, 
I  went  to  bed  when  we  liked,  had  our  meals 
,  when  we  liked — for  the  servants,  in  con- 
1  siderationof  our  supposed  desolate  position, 
I  and  complaisant  connivance  at  the  frequent 


entertainments  to  which  their  friends  were  in- 
vited, not  always  below  stairs,  humoured  us  to 
our  heart's  content.  The  cook,  who  was  left 
in  trust  of  our  commissariat,  put  a  liberal 
interpretation  upon  her  instructions,  and  I 
believe  we  got  more  "  good  things  "  than  we 
should  have  got  at  home — to  say  nothing  of 
the  delightfully  gipsy  fashion  in  which  we 
took  our  "  regular  meals,"  and  the  second 
supper,  or  first  breakfast,  of  coSee  and 
buttered  toast,  or  hot  elder  wine  and  seed- 
cake, brought  up  into  our  bedroom  when  the 
kitchen  guests  were  departing  in  the  small 
hours.  We  were  asked  out  to  more  parties 
than  would  have  fallen  to  our  lot  at  home, 
for  the  day-boys'  friends  also  took  pity  on  us, 
and  were  for  ever  sending  us  invitations. 
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There  were  other,  and  even  more  potent 
causes  than  those  I  have  mentioned,  for  our 
enjoyment  of  Christmas  at  school ;  but  be- 
fore I  con  indicate  these,  I  must  do  a  Httle 
bitof  topography  and  mythology.  The  house 
next  to  the  school-house  had  been  "  in  Chan- 
cery "  as  long  as  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbourhood  could  remember,  and  had 
been  called  "  The  Sun  in  the  Sands,"  for  a 
reason  to  be  given  presently.  It  was  a  tall 
pile  of  freestone,  which  immemorial  neglect 
of  all  kinds  had  mottled  with  moist,  unwhole- 
some blotches,  like  plague  spots.  The  pots 
of  the  long-smokeless  chimneys  were  cracked, 
chipped,  shattered,  or  wanting.  Coarse  grass 
and  rank  weeds  waved  drearily  in  the  ridges 
of  the  green  furred  tiles.  Here  and  there  a 
wallflower  sprung  from  mossy,  crumbling 
mortar  ;  putting  forth  in  its  season  blossoms 
whose  fragrance  floated  too  far  up  to  give  any 
softness  to  the  scene.  Wherever  a  window 
was  shutterless,  or  unshuttered,  every  pane 
had  been  so  often  smashed  that  scarce  the 
merest  fringe  of  jagged,  dirty  lash  remained 
around  the  eyeless  sockets  of  the  frames. 
All  iron-work  about  the  place  was  caked 
and  carious  with  rust;  all  outside  wood- 
work was  sun-blistered  and  rain-sodden. 
Most  of  the  spear-heads  had  been  knocked 
off  the  rusty  palisades  of  the  forecourt ; 
only  enough  remained  to  keep  out  trespass- 
ers. The  front  doors  and  windows  on  the 
ground  floor  and  basement  were  also  as  secure 
as  anything  in  such  a  ramshackle  place  could 
be.  But,  as  we  boys  knew  well,  it  was  easily 
enterable  from  the  rear.  We  had  got  up 
clandestine  exploring  expeditions,  provided 
ourselves  with  fat  little  coils  of  green  wax 
tapers,  and  poked  about  in  all  the  dark 
corners.  Even  by  day,  however,  the  base- 
ment was  an  eerie  dungeon  to  go  down 
into.  Damp  gloom  brooded  everywhere. 
The  wide  rusly  kitchen-range,  that  had  not 
cooked  a  Christmas  dinner  for  a  couple 
of  generations  at  least,  was  choked  with 
broken  bricks  and  dusty  mortar.  The 
rooms  above  were  scarcely  more  cheerful. 
The  sunbeams  that  stole  through  the  shutter- 
holes  pencilled  pale  sloping  hnes  of  restlessly 
revolving  motes  upon  the  dusty  dusk,  and 
dimly  showed  lath  and  plaster  drooping 
from  the  ceiling ;  floors  with  holes  in  them  like 
hatchways  ;  and  carved  marble  mantel-pieces, 
clammily  cold,  yellow,  and  darkly  discoloured. 
To  get  up-stairs  it  was  necessary  to  proceed 
per  salluni.  Some  flights  had  lost  ^eir  top 
steps,  some  their  bottom  ;  others  had  black 
gulfs  in  the  middle.  There  was  as  much 
pleasure  in  venturing  on  them  as  in  trying 


ice  certain  not  to  bear  a  couple  of  feet  farther  '  | 
on.  And,  as  was  to  be  expected  of  such  a  i 
place,  the  house  had  its  ghost.  | 

The  haunted  room,  according  to  the  cur-  'I 
rent  legend,  was  one  of  the  top  bedrooms,  ■/ 
justbcneath  the  attics.  It  had  a  door  giving  | 
on  the  front  staircase,  and  once  could  be  en-  ', 
tered  from  the  back  staircase  also  (just  where  .] 
it  turned  a  comer  to  curve  up  into  the  attics),  ,  | 
through  a  double^doored  closet,  or  dark  dress-  .  i 
ing-room.  These  two  closet-doors  were  fast  1 1 
shut  in  our  time.  We  rattled  their  handles  { 
sometimes,  but,  in  spite  of  the  sadduceeism  'j 
which  we  aflected  by  day,  it  was  with  a  timoi-  | 
ously  feeble  hand.  We  felt  relieved  when 
they  did  not  open.  They  were  the  special  j 
property  of  old  Oliver's  ghost — these,  and  ,j 
some  brown,  broad  freckles  on  the  bedroom  i' 
floor,  blood  drops,  of  course,  which  no 
amount  of  planing  or  scrubbing  could  re-  . 
move.  We  lai/ud  about  trying  the  experi- 
ment, but  somehow  we  never  did. 

Once  upon  a  time — the  most  dehoite  date    . 
I  ever  ascertained — No.  a  was  tenanted  by  a  [I 
rich  old  man  of  the  name   of  Oliver,  who 
had  made  his  fortune  in  ways  not  oveV-scru-  [  | 
pulsus  in  the  West  Indies.    When  his  fortune 
was  made,  the  old  man  moved  inland  into  i; 
Somersetshire,  and  set  up  for  a  fine  gentle-    i 
man.     At  any  rate,  he  wanted  his  son  to  be 
one.     This  son  was  the  last   of  six.     The 
other  Ave  had  either  died  suddenly  at  sea,  or 
withered  away  mysteriously  on  shore.     The 
old  man's  wife  and  daughters  were  dead.    He     I 
had  not  a  single  near  relative  left  except  this  > 
youngest  son.     He  hoped  that  his  money,  ■ 
however  gotten,  would  win  a  well-bom  bride 
for  his  boy ;  and  therefore  had  bought  what 
was  then  a  fashionable  house  in  the  suburbs 
of  what  was  then  a  fashionable   city;  and 
eitherothers,  or  himself,  gaveto  this  new  house 
the  name  of  the  hostel  in  the  west  which  he 
had  once  kept,   "  The  Sun  in  the    Sands." 
But  young  Oliver  had  secretly  married  a  low- 
bom  Cornish  lass.     She  was  left  behind  whca 
he  removed  to  Bath,  and,  although  he  sup- 
plied her  with    money,    she    grew    aniiious 
about  her  own  rights.     On  the  first  Christ- 
mas-eve the    OUvers   spent    in    their    fine 
new  house,  the  young  Comish  woman  gave 
a  faint  tug  at  the  ponderous  pear-shaped  bell- 
pull.    The  servant  who  went  to   the  iloor 
chanced  to  be  one  of  the  Cornish  household,  ,' 
young  Oliver's  nurse,  who  had  been  retained  ' 
when  all  its  other  members  were  dismissed.  \ 
She  pitied  her  country-woman,  smuggled  her  J 
up  to  the  top  bedroom,  and  biought  her  hus- 
band to  her.     On  Christmas  night,  when  the 
lower  floors  were  full  of  light  and  frohc,  the 
,   „        . .  J 
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babe  was  bom  in  that  dim  chamber, 
old  nurse  looked  after  the  mother  and  the 
child ;  young  Oliver  looked  in  upon  them  as 
often  as  he  durst ;  all  the  servants  kept  his 
secret  except  one.  This  was  a  girl  in  whose 
company  young  Oliver  had  feithlessly  con- 
soled himself  for  his  wife's  absence.  The 
new  arrival  made  her  mad  with  jealousy,  and 
on  Old  Christmas  night,  when  the  old  man 
was  hot  with  wine,  she  told  him  the  whole 
story,  and  led  him  up  the  back  stairs  to  sur- 
prise the  couple.  He  slipped  into  the  dark 
closet  by  the  outer  door,  and  listened  to  their 
talk.  The  young  man  was  scheming  with 
the  nurse  for  the  removal  of  his  wife  and 
infant  to  some  securer  retirement,  and  the 
pair  were  picturing  to  themselves  the  happy 
time  they  would  spend  when  the  old  man 
was  gone.  This  cool  calculation  on  his 
death  made  the  drunken  old  wretch  flame 
out  in  fiendish  fury.  "That  beggar's  brat 
have  my  money  ! "  he  howled,  as  he  kicked 
open  the  inner  door.  And,  as  he  spoke,  he 
snatched  the  baby  from  its  mother's  breast, 
and  dashed  its  little  brains  out  on  the  sharp 
edge  of  the  fender.  Still  clutching  the  blood- 
sprinkled  drapery,  he  rushed  down  the  back 
stairs.  The  spy  who  had  brought  him  there 
was  gone ;  all  the  servants  except  the  nurse 
were  in  the  kitchen ;  there  was  no  one  to 
stop  him :  when  his  son  at  last  overtook  him 
he  had  just  dropped  his  burden  into  the 
deep  well  in  the  carriage-yard.  The  mother 
had  fainted,  and  when  she  was  brought-to 
she  began  to  babble  the  wild  talk  of  fever. 
The  next  night  but  one,  when  the  nurse 
awoke  with  a  start  from  a  ten  minutes'  nap 
into  which  she  had  been  betrayed,  she  saw 
that  her  patient's  bed  was  empty.  She 
roused  the  husband ;  they  found  that  the 
garden-door  was  open  ;  and,  getting  a  lantern, 
traced  bare  footmarks  on  tiie  snow  to  the 
side  of  the  fishpond.  Its  thin  crust  of  just- 
formed  ice  was  starred  like  a  broken  pane  of 
glass,  and,  when  at  last  they  got  the  poor 
creai:ure  out,  there  was  no  fever  in  her  brains, 
for  she  was  a  key-cold  corpse,    . 

Those  were  not  days  of  penny  papers. 
She  was  buried.  The  dark  doset  and  the 
bedroom  were  fast  locked  and  bolted,  and 
the  matter  was  hushed  up.  The  son  and  the 
nurse  were  the  only  ones  who  could  have  ex- 
plained the  mystery :  it  was  not  the  son's 
interest  to  get  his  father's  property  forfeited 
as  a  felon's,  and  he  found  means  to  secure 
the  nurse's  silence.  He  did  not  live  to 
'l  inherit  the  father's  ill-gotten  gains,  however, 
but  withered  away  like  his  brothers.  When 
the  old  man  died  intestate,  a  very 


band  of  distant  relatives  claimed  kindred 
with  him,  but  they  were  so  very  distant  that 
both  law  and  equity  had  to  be  appealed  to  to 
decide  between  their  claims,  which  they  had 
not  then  succeeded  in  doing.  The  nurse 
made  her  weird  confession  on  her  death- 
bed, and  then  the  bedroom  was  broken  into, 
and  the  ineffaceable  stains  traced  on  the  floor. 
For  some  reason  or  other  the  closet  was  left 
locked,  and  a  mythus  was  formed,  to  the 
effect  that,  every  Twelfth  Night,  the  man 
who  had  profan»l  Christmas  by  murder,  was 
brought  to  this  closet  from  the  place  of 
doom  in  the  charge  of  special  tormentors, 
and  that  so,  year  afler  year,  he  would  have 
to  stand  gazing  through  the  keyhole  on 
the  scene  of  his  crime,  unless  he  saw  on 
Twelfth  Night  some  one  as  bad  as  himself 
'.□  a  kindness  there;  in  which  case  his  sen- 
tence was  to  be  commuted  to  the  ordinary 
torture  of  the  lost. 

Tom,  Dick,  Hairy,  and  I,  as  has  been  said, 
being  children  of  the  enlightened  nineteenth 
century,  in  receipt  not  only  of  a  classical 
education,  but  also  of  weekly  lectures  on  the 
natural  and  experimental  sciences,  professed 
to  pooh-pooh  the  wild  story  by  day,  and  yet 
even  by  day,  especially  at  Christmas  time,  it 
lent  a  somewhat  flesh-creeping  interest  to 
"  The  Sun  in  the  Sands."  And  the  well  cer- 
tainly looked  dark  enough  to  be  the  sepul- 
chre of  a  murdered  babe.  Its  black  mouth 
yawned  in  the  centre  of  the  silent,  grass- 
grown  carriage-yard.  The  wooden  cover  had 
vanished  long  ago.  The  winch-handle  had 
gone.  The  props  were  as  shaky  as  an  old  man's 
legs.  The  water  glimmered  up  like  a  wicked 
eye  in  another  world.  The  garden,  loo,  most 
persons  would  have  thought  a  very  melan- 
choly pi  easance.  The  box-borders  had  either 
shrivelled  into  sticks  or  run  up  into  bushes. 
The  beds  were  jumbles  of  grass,  weeds, 
;traggling  shrubs,  and  unpruned  trees,  in 
which  the  few  flowers  that  forced  their  way 
through  in  June,  looked  like  the  despairingly 
upturned  faces  of  the  drowning.  The  gar- 
den seats  had  dropped  to  pieces.  On  a 
ragged  lawn  stood  a  grey-pillared  sun-dial, 
with  a  twisted  gnomon,  telling  vanished 
hours,  like  a  wicked  old  man  musitig  on  his 
-spent  youth.  In  the  middle  of  the  gar- 
den stagnated  the  pond  in  which  the  young 
Comish-woman  was  said  to  have  drowned 
herself.  It  surrounded  a  little  ait,  smothered 
in  nightshade,  and  haunted  by  a  patriarchal 
water-rat  that  looked  as  wearily  wicked  as  the 
dering  Jew.  Nevertheless,  the  garden 
of  "  The  Sun  in  the  Sands  "  was  our  favourite 
lounge.     It  ran  parallel   to   the  garden  of 
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No.  3,  and  by  means  of  (he  garden-roller 
behind  their  arbour,  two  of  the  occupants  of 
No.  3  could  mount  the  garden-wall  unseen, 
and 'thence  be  politely  handed  down  into 
what  then  b^arae  a  Paradise — a  somewhat 
chilly  Eden,  it  is  true,  but  still  conveniently 
screened  from  eyeshot. 

The  occupant  of  No.  3  was  an  ill-tempeted 
old  Anglo-Indian,  whom  I  will  call  Mr. 
Chutney.  The  whole  school  loathed  him  to 
a  boy,  and  he  was  not  a  greater  favouaM 
with  the  masters.  He  was  always  se^Bitig 
in  complaints  of  the  "noise  we  n«rae,"  or 
some  equal  enormity  of  whichji^iad  been 
guilty.  He  watched  us  at^ihurch  as  the 
beadle  watched  the  charity  boys ;  in  the 
playground  he  kept-^s  under  active  es- 
pionage from  behind  the  curtains  of  his  first- 
floor  back-windows ;  and  never  wearied  in 
trumping  up  charges  against  us.  If  we  were 
unlucky  enough  to  hit  a  ball  over  .into  any 
part  of  his  premises,  we  might  count  it  a 
"  lost  ball"  in  the  most  literal  sense. 

The  fact  that  he  was  blessed — cursed,  Ae 
considered  it — with  two  pretty  wards,  with 
whom,  in  spite  of  his  precautions,  we  were 
on  terms  of  cordial  amity,  did  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  soften  our  hearts  towards 
him.  The  rigour  with  which  we  heard  that 
he  dared  to  treat  even  them  made  our  blood 
boil  the  more.  Polly  and  Letty  Chutney  were 
two  exceedingly  pretty  girls,  the  daughters  of 
an  officer  on  service  in  India,  and  sent  home 
to  be  educated  under  their  grandparents'  eye. 
At  first  they  had  masters  and  mistresses  at 
No.  3,  and  the  whole  school  was  head- 
over-ears  in  love  with  the  lovely  girls. 
We  met  at  church;  we  met  sometimes  "out 
of  bounds"  on  week-days;  we  had  rare, 
sweet  interviews  over  the  garden-wall;  we 
devised  a  system  of  signals,  which  ensiled 
playground  and  second-floor  schoolrocnn  to 
converse  beneath,  or  rather  across,  the  detec- 
tive's very  nose.  Emboldened  by  impunity, 
we  waxed  careless.  Our  code  was  noticed, 
scrutinized,  and  partially  interpreted,  and 
cruel  vengeance  was  taken.  When  we  came 
back  to  school  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
vious half,  we  had  felt  inclined  to  assassinate 
old  Chutney,  as  he  stood  peeping  between 
the  curtains,  grinning  maliciously  at  the  dis- 
appointed glances  we  could  not  help  casting 
up  at  the  second-floor  windows.  Polly  and 
Letty  had  been  banished  across  the  vaUey  to 
a  boarding-school  somewhere  on  Lansdown. 
Our  code  could  not  cany  so  far.  One  or 
two  of  us,  when  we  could  not  get  leave 
long  enough  for  such  a  walk,  set  forth 
on  Blondel  expeditions;  diving  into  Bath's 


basin,  ascending  the  white  dusty  roads    on 
the  other  side,  and  stopping  to  whistle  before 
!  every  ladies'  school  we  came  to  there.     But 
■  in  vain.     Our  onlv^pe  then  was  that   tbey 
I  might  come  hoqjc  at  Michaelmas,  when  we 
had  a  week's  ,-ilbli  day,  though  very  few  of  k  , 
left  scho^     But    Michaelmas   came,   and 
Micha^ttnas  went,  and  still  no  Polly  or  Letty. 
'^^^id  not  break  up  so  soon  as  we  did, 
jriRd,  therefore,  most  of  our  fellows  had  to 
depart  at  Christmas  uncheered  by  even  a 
glimpse  of  their  Adored.    Dick,  Tom,  &c, 
had  at  first  been  greatly  pitied,  when  it  was 
known  that  they  must  spend  their  Christmas 
at  school;  but,  at  the  thought  of  Folly  and 
Letty,  we  became  objects  of  envious  con- 
gratulation.     They    must    come    home    at 
Christmas,  and  we  should  have  no  end  of 
chances  of  forgathering  with   them.     They   i 
did  come  home.     The  detective  had  gone  ' 
off  guard,  and  at  first  we  did  pretty  mu^  as 
we  hked.    But  he  soon  discovered  that  diere 
were  "same  of  those  young  nuisances  left," 
and  he  once  more  peeped  between  the  cur- 
tains.    He  Sent   in  notes  to  Blind    Bobns, 
complaining  of  the  Uberty  which  he  allowed 
us;  but  Bobus  plucked  up  spirit  to  disregard 
these  missives,  more  especially  since  he  tnev 
that,  if  he  attempted  to  act  upon  than,  be 
would  have  to    exchange  the  sluggish  calm    , 
of   his    Christmas    vacation    (enlivened  by  Ij 
Rousseau's  Dream,  in  which  long    practice  jj 
had  not  made  him  perfect;  and  daily  more  l| 
hopeless  questioning  of  squared  i^s  and  ys),    j 
for  iai  hotter  water  than  he  had  ever  eipe-  [I 
rienced  in  the  crowded  half     Old  Qfautney  ■! 
was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  oidering;  W 
His    wards  into    the   front-rooms,   whibt  at    ' 
home,  and  compelling  them,  as  he  thought,  , 
to  take  their  out-door  exercise  in  the  garden, 
when  not  walking  or  driving  out  under  his 
own  surveillance, 

Polly  and  Letty,  and  Dick,  Tom,  &c,  stilt  ; 
met  at  pleasure  in  the  garden  of  "  The  Sud  i 
in  the  Sands,"  and  jolly  times  we  had  there.  .' 
We  even  got  up  banquets  in  the  haunted  I 
house.  Cook  was  in  our  confidence,  artd  (&1  '  I 
not  permit  our  reputations  as  generous  Iiosts  il 
to  suffer.  They  were  somewhat  shivery  pc-  | 
nics,  and  whdst  the  rest  feasted,  wc  lud  to  I 
appoint  a  sentinel  hke  the  rooks  ;  but  plum-  "' 
pudding  eaten  in  secret  was  pleasant,  and 
stolen  ginger-wine  proved  sweet  We  had  tt>  ,; 
dodge  a  htde  to  get  into  the  house,  but,  our  \ 
in — if  we  did  not  laugh  too  loud,  or  stay  W  <  \ 
long — we  could  roam  about  with  the  giris«^  '; 
libitum.  The  story  of  old  Otiver's  annual  ! 
vigil  had  taken  their  fancy;  they  doubted 
our  sadduceeism,  and  dared  us  to  accom- 
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pany  them  to  the  haunted  room  on  Twelfth 

Night. 

Of  course,  such  a  challenge  was  not  to  be 
refused ;  but  at  first  it  seemed  improbable 
that  our  fair  challengers  would  be  able  to 
get  out  to  test  our  valour.  Propitious  cir- 
cumstances, however,  removed  all  obstacles 
to  the  nocturnal  expedition.  We  had  been 
invited  out  by  the  day-boys  to  half-a-dozen 
Twelfth  Night  parties,  but  all  these  we  had 
magnanimously  declined.  What  were  day- 
boys' insipid  sisters  in  comparison  with  Folly 
and  Let^?  As  to  surveillance,  even  the 
perfunctory  vigilance  which  at  any  time  was 
exercised  over  us  was  altogether  relaxed 
on  that  Twelfth  NighL  Cook  was  about 
to  give  the  grandi;st  entertainment  even 
of  her  brilliant  season's  series  that  evening. 
She  had  constructed  a  mountainous  Twelfth 
cake;  the  baker's  man,  who  was  her  ad- 
mirer, and  one  of  the  invited  guests,  had 
iced  it  for  her  as  a  token  of  love;  and 
she  had  begged  the  loan  of  the  parlour 
for  her  drawing-room.  We  consented  to 
vacate  our  quarters  readily  enough,  more 
particularly  since  we  were  promised  that, 
when  the  cake  'was  cut,  handsome  sections 
of  the  saccharine  Mont  Blanc  should  be  put 
by  for  our  next  picnic  Accordingly,  about 
five  P.M.,  cook,  arrayed  in  a  cast-off  moird 
aatique  of  her  mistress's  {"  meny-antio  "  the 
second  wearer  called  it),  sailed  into  the 
schoolroom  with  our  tea-tray,  followed  by  a 
housemaid  bearing  our  supper,  covered  up 
upon  another.  When  they  had  taken  their 
departure,  we  were  safe  from  servants'  in- 
spection until  the  afore-mentioned  "  second 
supper "  should  make  its  appearance  in  our 
betboom  next  morning.  Shortly  after  tea, 
moreover,  Bobus  departed  to  enjoy  his  soli- 
tary and  singular  piece  of  Christmas  dissipa- 
tion. Our  scientific  lecturer,  an  eccentric 
old  bachelor,  who  breakfasted  on  cured 
badger,  and  slept  in  his  clothes,  curled  up  in 
a  blanket  in  a  comer  of  his  laboratory,  had 
still  farther  manifested  his  eccentricity  by 
announcing  that  he  was  about  to  deliver  in 
the  Lower  Rooms,  on  Twelfth  Night,  a 
"popular  lecture"  on  "The  Chemical  and 
Physical  Properties  of  Selenium."  He  had 
been  kind  enough  to  send  us  tickets  for 
this  lively  entertainment.  The  joke  was 
rather  too  rich;  nevertheless,  we  had  de- 
clined them  with  most  respectful  tlianks.  But 
to  poor  Bobus  the  lecture  was  a  godsend. 
He  jumped  at  hie  ticket,  and,  together  with 
the  doorkeeper  and  the  lad  who  handed  the 
lecturer  his  bottles,  must  have  constituted 
the  overwhelmine  majority  of  "  Old  Leading 


Feature's  "  popular  audience  at  the  Literary 
and  Scientific  Institudon  on  Twelfth  Night. 

As  may  be  supposed,  a  churlish  old  fel- 
low hke  old  Chutney  cared  little  for  Christ- 
mas festivities,  but  on  this  night,  we  had 
heard  from  Polly  and  Letty,  that  grandpapa 
and  grandmamma  had  been  prevailed  upon 
"just  to  look  in  "  at  a  hall  given  by  another 
old  Indian  in  Pulteney  Street.  They  were 
to  start  at  ten,  when  the  girls  would  be 
supposed  to  be  fast  asleep.  When  the  old 
folks  had  ^irly  gone,  a  little  manoeuvring 
would  easily  enable  Poily  and  Letty  to  join 
us.  We  kept  a  sharp  look-out  A  little 
after  ten  the  yellow  chariot  lumbered  up 
to  the  fore-court  gate,  but  it  was  not  till 
nearly  a  quarter  to  eleven  that  it  got  under 
way.  As  soon  as  the  rumble  of  its  wheels 
began  to  sound  a  little  fainter  on  the  frosty 
hill,  we  rushed  to  our  try  sting-place.  But 
we  had  to  wait  so  long  that  we  could  not 
help  feeling  that  Polly  and  Letty  had  proved 
faidiless.  Their  domestic  difficulties  had 
proved  greater  than  they  had  anticipated, 
and  it  was  nearly  twelve  before  we  heard 
a  stealthy  tread  on  the  other  side  of  the 
garden  wall,  and  the  frozen  snow  ratthng 
off  the  crisp  laurustinuscs.  A  moment  more, 
and  two  columns  of  white  breath  rose  from 
the  sweet  lips  of  the  two  pretty  fur-ruffed 
feces — pretty  even  in  the  indistinct  starlight, 
that  peeped  above  the  rising  masonry.  They 
were  aoon  in  old  Oliver's  garden.  Just  as  we 
entered  the  haunted  house,  the  toll  of  twelve 
from  the  Abbey  church  dock  boomed  up 
from  the  valley.  As  we  toiled  up  the  trem- 
bling stairs,  the  back-door  by  which  we  had 
entered  banged  behind  us,  and  its  thunder 
rolled  through  the  empty  house  in  rumbling 
echoes  that  were  not  courage-prompting. 
Numerous  party  though  we  were,  both  chal- 
lengers and  challenged  wished  themselves 
safe  in  bed  when  we  reached  the  haunted 
chamber,  for,  after  a  minute's  breathless, 
heart-thumping  listening,  there  could  be  no 
mistake  about  the  matter,  there  was  some- 
thing stirring  in  the  attics  overhead  j  a  tread 
as  stealthy  as  a  cat's,  but  too  heavy  for 
that  To  add  to  our  horror,  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  we  beard  steps  coming  up  both 
the  front  stairs  and  the  back.  The  tread 
above  was  exchanged  for  a  noise,  as  of 
something  scrambling,  or  being  pushed 
through  the  rotten  roo£  Neaier  and 
nearer  sounded  the  creakings  on  the  stairs. 
The  mystery  of  the  front  staircase  was 
fortunately  soon  explained.  Old  Leading 
Features  and  Blind  Bobns  entered;  both  in 
a  state  of  most  unscientific  hilarity,  and  the 
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former  bearing  our  big  hall  lamp,  which  he  had 
wrenched  off  its  chain.  The  lecturer  had  in- 
vited the  usher  home  to  supper ;  both  had 
found  his  Schiedam  more  enlivening  than  his 
Selenium  ;  and  its  effect  on  the  usher's  un- 
seasoned brain  had  been  so  very  marked  that 
Old  Leading  Features  had  insisted  on  escort- 
ing Blind  Bobushome.  Bobus  had  got  some 
inkling  of  our  intended  adventure,  and  when 
he  could  not  find  his  charges  either  in  the 
st^oolroom  or  in  the  house,  a  fear  of  respon- 
sibility, Dutch  courage,  and  the  presence  of 
his  scientific  friend,  combined  to  drive  him 
into  a  vigorous  display  of  authority.  He 
informed  the  professor  that  he  must  go  and 
bring  us  home.  The  professor  had  volun- 
teered to  share  his  further  search,  and  snatch- 
ing down  the  lamp  of  the  hall,  led  the  way. 

The  back-stair  mystery  was  also  soon  ex- 
plained. Old  Chutney  had  not  been  at  the 
ball,  after  all.  His  horses  had  not  been 
roughed,  and  one  of  them  had  fallen  before 
he  got  to  his  friend's,  and  broken  both 
knees.  He  had  come  home  in  a  worse  tem- 
per even  than  that  in  which  he  had  set  out, 
and  it  was  not  improved  when  he  found  that 
his  grand-daughters  were  not  in  bed.  Their 
maid,  terrified  by  his  fury,  had  confessed  that 
they  had  gone  into  the  garden,  and  was  bid- 
den to  pack  up  her  boxes  instanter.  Snatch- 
ing up  a  lantern,  as  he  rushed  through  the 
stable-yard,  he  had  managed  somehow  to 
track  us  to  "  The  Sun  in  the  Sands,"  but, 
ignorant  of  the  locality,  had  stumbled  up  the 
back-stairs.  Whilst  we  were  wondering  why 
he  had  come  home  so  soon,  and  how  he 
could  have  found  us  out,  the  scrambhng  sound 
in  the  roof  was  heard  once  more ;  there  was 
a  scutter  of  feet  upon  the  attic  floor,  a  heavy 
rush  down  the  attic  stairs,  a  thud  of  blows,  a 
crunching  crush  of  tin  and  horn,  and  then 
old  Chutney  was  howling  "  Mulder  "  in  the 
<jark.  Hastily  handing  his  light  to  one  of 
the  pale  girls,  and  shouting  a  general  "  Come 
on,  boys  I  "  the  professor  rushed  at  tlie  inner 
closet  door.  He  was  a  brawny  old  fellow, 
and  went  through  both  doors  like  arhinoceros 
through  reeds.  Pot-valiant  Bobus  darted 
after  him.  In  the  presence  of  our  mistresses, 
who  had  disputed  our  courage,  there  was 
nothing  for  us  to  do  but  to  follow,  whilst  they 
ran  to  the  window,  echoing  their  grandpapa's 
ciy.  Then  a  rough-and-tumble  fight  on  the 
stair-head ;  but  we  always  flattered  ourselves 
that  we  should  have  mastered  the  four  big 
buiglars,  evea  if  the  serv'ants  on  both  sides 


had  not  been  alarmed.  It  was  with  great  , 
relief,  however,  that  we  saw  ihe  coachman 
and  the  footman  from  No.  3,  and  our  man  of 
all  work,  and  the  baker's  man,  and  a  police-  ' 
man,  rush  up  the  stairs  with  lights  and  staves.  . 
The  robbers  were  soon  secured.  They  ba£  , 
got  into  old  Oliver's  garden  from  the  meadows 
beyond,  and  so  into  the  house,  intending  to 
crawl  over  the  roof,  and  £nd  or  force  aa  ,| 
entrance  into  old  Chumey's ;  but  hearing 
noises,  they  had  fancied  themselves  surprised,  1 
and  had  hastened  back — to  be  captured.  ,' 
Whilst  a  messenger  was  bunying  to  find  . 
fresh  members  of  the  force  to  convey  tbem  il 
to  the  station-house,  old  Oliver's  ghost  (if  it  | ' 
was  there)  must  have  received,  according  to  I 
the  legend,  the  commutation  of  its  sentence.  I 
Old  Chutney  did,  what  he  thought,  a  kind-  , 
ness,  in  the  haunted  chamber.  As  he  sat  on  /. 
the  floor,  leaning  against  the  broken  door  of  I' 
the  dark  closet,  panting  and  puffing  (wlulsl  \ 
Folly  and  Letty  dabbed  his  bleeding  forehead  ; 
with  their  pocket-handkerchiefs),  he  gasped  i| 
out,  "Infamous  neglect — atrocious  conduct  L 
— but  gentlemen — boys — girls — servants— 
and  constable  —  since  —  perhaps  —  you've  |, 
saved  —  my  life  —  and  my — property — 111  ,! 
overlook — your  abominable — behavioor .'  "  ;| 
He  was  better  than  that,  however.  He^FC  '| 
Bobus  a  gold  watch,  and  supplied  Old  Lead-  '^ 
ing  Features  with  means  to  construct  a  loi^-  || 
coveted  electro -magnetic  battery,  strong  j 
enough  to  knock  down  a  dozen  bursals. 
He  pretended  thenceforth  not  to  notice  oar  || 
flirtations  with  his  grand-daughters,  and  even  '| 
twice  invited  us  to  spend  an  evening  openly  I' 
with  them — merely  pishaing  when  we  availed  i| 
ourselves  of  mistletoe  privileges.  His  manner  || 
became  less  cordial  when  the  other  fellows  '■ 
came  back,  and  with  them,  although  he  had  ' 
ceased  to  be  an  aggressor,  he  always  continued  , 
on  mere  terms  of  very  uncomfortable  aimed 
peace.  But  what  did  that  matter?  The 
girls  were  once  more  at  home.  Old  Chutney  , 
was  dissatisfied  with  their  school,  and  masten  ,,' 
and  mistresses  again  found  their  way  to  So.  ii 
3,  with  their  portfolios  and  music-rolls.  TdBf  \\ 
and  Letty  always  maintained  that  it  was  ve  i| 
who  had  knocked  down  the  robbers,  and,  of  II 
course,  we  did  not  discredit  this  assertion.  '1 
on  us  so  much  favour  with  its  inventors,  ', 
that  the  other  fellows  often  waxed  frantically  - 
jealous.  That — and,  after  all,  it  was  not  so 
much,  since  we  were  proud  to  be  so  envie>-' ' 
— is  the  only  drawback  I  can  reroembci  &tc  , 
the  jollity  of  our  Christmas  at  School.  \\ 
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